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I. Sussects or Desate In THE Hovsz or Lorps. 


Tvespay, Marcu 25. 


Sir John Soane’s Museum Bill [Bill No. 38]—read 2*, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House eee pes ge 


Poland—Question, the Earl of Carnarvon—Answer, Earl Russell 


eee eee 


Tuurspay, Marcu 27. 


The Indian Revenue—Question, the Earl of Airlie—Answer, the Duke of 
Argyll ove oes 


Frinay, Marcu 28. 


Case of James Watson and others—Queation, Viscount Dungannon —Answer, 
Earl Granville ae 


Monpay, Marcu 31. 


River Shannon—Petition presented by the Marquess of Clanricarde, and 
Motion for— 


“Copy of a Memorial upon that Subject, transmitted to the Treasury in the month of 
January last by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and of the Reply of the ‘Treasury 
thereto; And also, 

“ Return showing the Amount of Money paid over by the Shannon Commissioners to 
the Board of Works in Ireland, after they had made their final Report in 1850, and 
the Mode in which that Money, or any Part of it, has been applied ; together with 
a Return of the Annual Income derived from, and Expenditure incurred by the 
the Shannon Navigation, in each Year up to the present since 1550,” 


—Motion agrecd to one eee eee eee 
Australian Colonies Government Act Amendment Bill [Bill No. 47]—read 2°, 
and committed to a Committce of the Whole House are ee 


a2 
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Tvuespay, Arnin 1. 
House adjourned, without Debate... 


TrursDay, APRIL 3. 
Church Discipline Acts—Question, the Marquess of Salisbury—Answer, The 
Lord Chancellor eee eee oe eve 


Iron-plated Ships—Question, the Earl of Hardwicke—Answer, the Duke of 
Somerset oes ove ove ove 


Frmay, Apnin 4. 
Italy—Papers presented, Earl Russell [Sessional No. 1477] ... 
Education— The Revised Code of Regulations — Individual Rxamination— 
Motion, 
“That there be laid before this House, Correspondence with the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education, or Memorials to the Committee, in which are stated the 
Objections of Her Majesty’s Inspectors to the Examination individually of Scholars 


as being impracticable, as stated in Mr. Lingen’s Examination (Answer 425).” 
(Bishop of Oxford) 


—Motion withdrawn ae ae ee 


Poland — Alexander Zamayski — Question, Lord Kinnaird — Answer, Earl 
Russell eee eee eee eee eve 


Mowpay, Apri 7. 
Military Drill in Public Schools—Observations, Lord Campbell ... 


TuursDay, Aprit 10. 
Poor Law (Scotland)—Religious Education— Presentation of Petition, the 
Earl of Wicklow oe eee ove eee 
Admiralty Departments and Buildings—Question, Lord Kingsdown—Answer, 
the Duke of Somerset eee ose eee ove 
Italian Affairs—Correspondence presented, Earl Russell [Sessional No. 1490] 
Chancery Regulation Bill—read 2%, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House eee eee cee 


Education—The Revised Code of Regulations— Presentation of Petitions, and 
Question, Lord Lyveden—Auswer, Earl Granville iat ese 


Fripay, Apriz 11, 
Education—The Revised Code of Regulations— Presentation of the Alterations 
proposed to be made in the Revised Code, Earl Granville [ Sessional No. 1480] 


Fortifications at Spithead—Question, Lord Vivian—Answer, Earl de Grey 
and Ripon... oe ony eee oes 


TurspDay, Arrit 29. 
Tlouse adjourned, without Debate... 


Fripay, May 2, 


Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Bill [Bill No. 20]—read 2°, and referred to a Select 
Committee— 


Committee nominated :—“L. Abp. Canterbury, Ld. Chancellor, L. Abp. York, 
D. Devonshire, E. Derby, E. Cowper, E. Stanhope, E. Carnarvon, E. Romney, 
E. Ellenborough, V. Dungannon, V. Stratford de Redeliffe, L, Bp. London, 
L. Bp. Winchester, L. Bp. Oxford, L. Bp. Lincoln, L. Portman, L. Overstonc, 
L. St. Leonards, L. Chelmsford, L. Taunton”  ... er ee 
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Monpay, May 5, : Page 
Declaration of Title Bill [ Bill No. 58]; Security of Purchasers Bill [ Bill No. 52]; 
Transfer of Land Bill [Bill No. 59]; Real Property (Title of Purchasers) 

Bill [Bill No. 54]—read 3*, passed, and sent to the Commons e-» 1190-1203 


Tuespay, May 6. 
House adjourned, without Debate... é eo 1279 


Tnurspay May 8, 


Public and Private Bills—Question of Practice—(United Kingdom Electric 
Telegraph Company Bill)—Bill read 3*, and passed eee eee 


Frivay, May 9. 


Noxious Vapours—On Motion (The Zuarl of Derby), Select Committee 
appointed, ‘To inquire into the Injury resulting from noxious vapours 
evolved in Manufacturing Processes, and into the State of the Law relating 
thereto ’’— 

Committee nominated :—“ D. Richmond, E. Derby, E. Shaftesbury, E. Graham, E. 
De La Warr, E. Grey, L. Wodehouse, L. Ravensworth, L. Wroitesley, L. Stanley 
of Alderley, L. Monteagle of Brandon, L. Belper, L. Talbot de Malahide, L. 


Chelmsford, L. Egerton ” 1452 


Monpay, May 12. 
Distress in Lancashire—Question, the Earl of Shaftesbury—Answer, Earl 
Granville... oe 
Register of Voters Bill [Bill No. 43]—read 2*, and committed to a Committee 


of the Whole Hotse ea ae oie nal 


River Shannon — Petitions presented, Marquess of Clanricarde ; Motion for 
Select Committee, 


To inquire into the Causes of the great and frequent Inundations of the River 
Shannon and its Tributaries, and into the Effects of the Works constructed by the 
Shannon Commissioners of 1839 upon the Navigation-and upon the Drainage of the 
Country ; and how far such Works were in accordance with the Plans referred to in 
the Statute under which they were undertaken ” 


—Motion withdrawn eee eee eee eee 
Motion (Lord Monteagle) 
“ For Copies of Memorials to the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury from the 


Chamber of Commerce of Limerick, and the Grand Canal Company of Ireland, 
respecting navigation of the River Shannon ” 


—Motion agreed to eee eee eee eee 
Translation of Colonial Bishops—Observations, Earl of Powis ... 


Tuespay, May 13. 

Qualification for Offices Abolition Bill [Bill No. 22]— Moved, That the Bill 
be now read 2*— Amend. (Duke of Marlborough), that the Bill be read 
the second time “‘ this day six months ”’"—On Question, ‘* That ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question,” their Lordships divided: Contents 55 ; Not- 
Contents 88; M. 33—Resolved in the Negative, and Bill to be read 2* on 
this day Siz Months—Division List oss eee ove 


Tnurspay, May 15. 
Register of Voters Bill [Bill No. 43]—Committee— 
Clause 1 (Clerks of the Peace and Town Clerks to prepare Alphabetical Lists 
of Voters for Counties, Cities, and Boroughs)— Amendment (Zhe Earl of 
Carnarvon), to insert ‘whenever so dirceted by the Court of General 
or Quarter Sessions ’’—Amendment agreed to— afurther Amendment made 1736 
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Taurspay, May 15—continued. 
Outrages (Ireland)—Motion for 


Return of Outrages reported to the Constabulary Office in Ireland during the Year 
1861, with Summaries for preceding Years: And also, 


Return of Outrages reported by the Constabulary in Ireland during the Month of April 
1862. (The Marquess of Clanricarde) 


—Motion agreed to ose oop eee 
Public Worship Bill [Bill No. 2]—Bill withdrawn ove 
Assent to Use of Prayer Book Bill [Bill No. 1]—Order for Second Reading on 


Tuesday the 27th instant discharged, and Bill withdrawn peo 


Acts of Uniformity Bill [Bill No. 74]—presented by Lord Ebury, and read 1* 
Rumoured Rifle Match between the two Houses of Parliament — Question, 


Earl Granville—Answer, The Lord Chancellor s8é ‘ia 


Faripay, May 16. 


Private Bills—Limitation of the Second Reading—On the Motion of Lord 
Redesdale, it was ordered, 


“ That no Private Bill brought from the House of Commons shall be read a Second 
Time after Tuesday, the Ist day of July next :” 

* That no Bill confirming any Provisional Order of the Board of Health, or authorizing 
any Inclosure of Lands under Special Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for 
England and Wales, or for confirming any Scheme of the Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales, shall be read a Second Time after Tuesday, the lst day of July 
next :” 


“That when a Bill shall have passed this House with Amendments, these Orders shall 
not apply to any new Bill sent up from the House ef Commons which the Chairman 
of Committees shall report to the House is substantially the same as the Bill so 
amended ” bas - . 


Private Billsa—Standing Order No. 179 amended, on the Motion of Lord 
Redesdale, by adding the following words ; namely— 


«“ That the Chairman of Committees shall, in any case in which he shall think fit, pro- 
pose to the House, that any Bill in either of the two classes before mentioned shall, 
after such Bill has been reported, be committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House ; in which case such Bill, printed as reported, shall be delivered by the pro- 
moters to the Lords, in the same manner as papers printed by this House are deli- 
vered, at least two days before the day for which the same is committed. In acting 
on this Order the Chairman of Committees is to take care that no Bill is allowed to 
proceed as a Private Bill because it may be committed to a Committee of the Whole 
— would not have been allowed to proceed as such without being so com- 
mitt F 


County Court Fees — Question, Lord Chelmsford—Answer, The Lord Chan- 
cellor ue _e 


Monpay, May 19. 
Divisions of the House—Motion, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to take into consideration the Resolution of the 
House regulating the Mode of begga anne and to ~ yy whether any Improve- 
ment can be effected in the same.” ( The Marquess of Bath) 


—Motion withdrawn ics ski até 386 


Divisions of the House—On the Motion of Lord Redesdale, 


Resolved, “ That if any Lord shall have by mistake gone out with the Contents or 
Not-Contents (as the case may be) having intended to vote on the other side, he 
shall wait until the other Lords in the same Lobby shall have passed out, and on 
presenting himself to the Tellers, desire that he may not be counted by them, 
he having entered that Lobby by mistake ; and the Tellers shall thereupon come 
with such Lord to the Table, and inform the House of the circumstance, and the 
Lord on the Woolsack or in the Chair (as the case may be) shall ask the said 
Lord whether he was in the House when the Question was put, and, if he shall 
reply in the affirmative, whether he desires to vote Content or Not-Content on such 
Question ; and the Vote of the said Lord as then declared by him shall be taken by 
the Tellers in the House, and recorded by them accordingly” _.. sed 


1862 
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Tvuespay, May 20. Page 
African Slave Trade—Treaty between Her Majesty and the United States of 
America for the Suppression of the African Slave Trade, signed at 
Washington, 7th April, 1862, presented (by command) by Earl Russell 1957 


Tavrspay, May 22. 


Copyright (Works of Art) Bill [Bill No. 49]—Moved, That the Bill be now 
read 2*; after debate, agreed to—Bill read 2, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House ... pee 


Fripay, May 23. 


Prince Azeem-Jah—Petition from Prinee Azeem-Jah for restoration to his 
Rights, presented by the Earl of Ellenborough sd eee 2089 


Electrie Telegraph Companies—Petitions presented by Lord Redesdale es» 2090 


Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill [Bill No. a 2*, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House 2092 


Copyright (Works of Art) Bill [Bill No. 49]—Committee put of to Friday next 2094 


Monpay, May 26. 


The Slave Trade—The Treaty with the United ‘mati epi Lord 
Brougham coe ove ons e-. 2179 


Irish National Schools—Motion for an Address for 


‘*1, A Memorial addressed in the Month of March to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
by the Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, and by certain of the Clergy 
and Laity resident in that Diocese, relative to the use of the Holy Seriptures in the 
Trish National Schools :” 

“2. A Letter from.the Lord Lieutenant to The Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore, dated 25th March, 1862, with a Communication therein enclosed from 
the Commissioners of National Education on the Subject of the said Memorial :” 

“3. A Letter from the Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, to the Lord 
Lieutenant on the same Subject, dated 27th March, 1862 :” 


“4, The Reply of the Lord Lieutenant thereto, dated 16th April, 1862.” (Earl of 
Clancarty) 


—Motion agreed to bie she . 2181 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill No. 78]—read 2°, and ‘committed ¥ a 
Committee of the Whole House oe 





II. Sussyects of DeBatE IN THE HovsE or Commons, 


Tuespay, Marca 25. Page 

The Military Train—Question, Colonel W. Stuart—Answer, Sir George Lewis 19 

The Taepings of China—Question, Mr. Freeland—Answer, Mr. Layard _ 
Commercial Treaty with Belgium—Question, Mr. W. E. as Mr. 

Layard eos one i = 


Education—The Revised Code of Regulations—Distribution of Parliamentary 
Grants—Motion, 
“That this House will immediately resolve itself into a Committee to consider the best 


mode of distributing the Parliamentary Grants ‘el Education now heen by 
the Privy Council” (Mr, Walpole) a 
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TuespaAY, Marcu 25—continued. 


Resolutions proposed to be moved in Committee—Debate adjourned till 
Thursday next ade aie 


West Hartlepool Railway and Dock Srientianstetiel 


“That a Select Committee be appointed, to inquire into the truth of the allegations 
contained in the Petition of Benjamin Coleman, presented upon the 18th day of this 
instant March, charging Fraud on the part of the Directors of the West Hartlepool 
Railway and Dock Company.” (Mr. Roebuck) 

—-Question put, and negdtived hae sae ies 


Ecclesiastical Commission— Ordered, That tho Committee do consist of seventeen 
Members— 

Committee nominated :—Mr. Henry Seymour, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Edward 
Pleydell Bouverie, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Deedes, Mr. Selwyn, Mr. 
Locke King, Mr. Fenwick, Mr, Alderman Copeland, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Kinnaird 

— Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Freeland be one other 
Member of the said Committee’-—Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
name of Mr. Freeland, and insert the name of Mr. Howes, (Mr. Lygon) 
instead thereof—Question, “That the name of Mr. Freeland stand part of 
the Question,’’ put, and agreed to— 

Mr. Freeland, Mr. Tite, Lord Robert Cecil, and Mr. Phillipps nominated other mem- 
bers of the said Committee :—Power to send for —— papers, as records ; Five 
to be the quorum eos os eee 





WepNeEspAy, Marcu 26. 
Register of Voters Bill [Bill No. 23] — considered in Committee—Bill reported 
without Amendment eee ove ove ove 
Small Houses Exemption (Scotland) Bill [ Bill No. 39]—Second Reading deferred 
Chancery Regulation Bill [ Bill No. 28]—constdered in Committee—Bill reported 
Whipping (No. 2) Bill [Bill No. 38]—considered in Committeo—Bill reported 


Turnpike Tolls Exemption (Scotland) Bill [Bill No. 32]—Order for Committee 
read— Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘*That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘this House will, upon this day six months, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,” (Mr. Blackburn) 


instead thereof—Question put, ‘*That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question ’’—House divided : Ayes 61; Noes 86; Ma- 
jority 25—Words added—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to 
—Bill put off for six months ove eee ove 


Law of Property Amendment Bill (Lords) [Bill No. 54]—read 2°, and committed 


TuursDAY, Marcu 27. 


Civil Service (India)—Question, Mr. Vansittart—Answer, Sir Charles Wood ... 
Military Education—Question, Mr. Seclwyn—Answer, Sir George Lewis ove 


The Malta Police — Question, Mr. Darby Griffith — Answer, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue ... die ie ine “— 


Diplomatic and Consular Services— Question, Mr. Lindsay— Answer, Mr. Layard 
Rating of Greenwich Hospital—Question, Mr. Angerstein—Answer, Mr. Peel 
Marriages (Ireland)—Question, Mr. Longfield—Answer, Sir Robert Peel... 


Fairs and Markets hina ielinaatiaes Mr. assent Sir Robert 
Peel * 


Red Sea Cehigvael-<Caeniotienn, Mr. Chaneiiter of the Exch equer 


Rie 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 27—continued. 
Prosecutions Expenses Bill—Observations, Sir George Grey... 
Affairs of Southern Italy—Observations, Sir George Grey 


Education—'The Revised Code of Regulations—Distribution of Pietensiaty 
Grants—Motion for a Select Committee—Adjourned Debate (March 29) 
resumed—Question put, and agreed to—Matter considered in Committee 
—Committee report Progress ees ose oe 


Fray, Maron 28, 

Electric Telegraph Companies—Question, Viscount Enfield—Answer, Mr. 
Massey ove eee eee coe ove 
The New Foreign Office—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane—Answer, Mr. 
Cowper ese ose ee ec ove 
Claims upon Paraguay—Question, Mr. Liddell — Answer, Mr. Layard eee 

Suprty—On Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair ’’— 
Portsmouth Harbour—Question, Sir James Elphinstone—Answer, Lord 
Clarence Paget ove eee eee ove 
Commercial Treaty with Belgium—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster— 
Answer, Mr, Layard ... ove eee eee 
Motion agreed to—Svurpty considered in Committee—Committee report 
Progress... eee vee eee eee 


Education—The Revised Code of Regulations—Committec—Distribution of 
Parliamentary Grants considered in Committee ved eee 


Moyvay, Marcu 31. 


The Pegu Prize Money—Question, Captain ene Sir Charles 
Wood bee eee oe eee 


Persecution in Spain—Question, Mr, nena Vesta Viscount Palmerston 
Suprty—On Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair ”’— 


Training of the Militia—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “in the opinion of this House, it is not desirable that the annual 
training of the Militia should be of less duration than the minimum period recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission,” (Sir James Fergusson) 
instead thereof—Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,’’ put, and agreed to ee oe 


Iron-plated Ships—Observations, Sir Frederic Smith ee eee 
The Turkish Loan—Observations, Mr. Hubbard neo aA 
Austria and Turkey—The Sutorina—Question, Mr. Stansfeld—Answer, 
Mr. Layard eee vee ove 

Unexpended Balances—Observations, Mr. W. Williams... 

Main Question put, and agreed to—Svurrty considered in Committee 

(In the Committee.) 
Civil Service Estimates— 
1, £33,583, Royal Palaces... ose ee eee 


2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £89,510, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course 0 payment during the year ending on the 3ist day of 
March, 1863, for the Maintena»se and Repair of Public Buildings ; for providing the 
necessary supply of Water for the same; for Rents of [louses ‘for the re 
accommodation of Public Departments, and Charges attendant thereon” ° 
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Monpay, Marcu 31—continued. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question, 
“That the Item of £680, for the Ecclesiastical Commission, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote,” (Mr. W. Williams) 
—put, and negatived—Original Question put, and agreed to 


3. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £14,611, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1863, fér the Supply and Repair of Furniture in the various Public 
Departments” oe os bab oe ove 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question, 


“That the Item. of £4,611, for. the Supply and Repair of Fittings and Articles 
-of Furniture for the Department of Science and Art, namely, Museum, South 
Kensington, Museum of Geology, and College of Chemistry, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote,” (Mr. Augustus Smith) 


.—put and negatived—Original Question put, and agreed to 


4. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £84,664, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1863, for Maintaining and Keeping in Repair the Royal Parks, 
Pleasure Grounds, &c., and other Charges connected therewith” ove 

Whereupon Motion: made, and Question, 

“That the Item of £7,515, for Battersea Park be omitted from the proposed Vote,” 
(Colonel Dunne) 

—put, and negatived tie a ron lias 


Original Question again proposed—Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £79,664, be granted to Iler Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1863, for Maintaining and Keeping in Repair the Royal Parks, 
Pleasure Grounds, é&c., and other Charges connected therewith,” (Mr. Staniland) 


—The Committee divided: Ayes 83 ; Noes 94; Majority 11 bts 
Original Question again proposed—Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £84,081, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 


day of March, 1863, for Maintaining and Keeping in Repair the Royal Parks, 
Pleasure Grounds, é&c., and other Charges connected therewith.” (Mr. Cow) 


—The Committee divided : Ayes 64; Noes 108; Majority 44 
Original Question put, and agreed to vee oe eee 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow 00s bes ove 


Education—The Revised Code of Regulations—Order for Committee read— 
Committee deferred till Monday 5th May... one oon 


Copyright (Works of Art) Bill [Bill No. 53]—read 3° and passed ve 
Red Sea and India Telegraph Company—Committec—Resolution in Committee 

—to be reported To-morrow... eee eee eee 
Merchant Shipping Acts, &c. Amendment Bill [Bill No. 58]—read 2°, and 


committ 
Writs of Habeas Corpus into Her Majesty’s Possessions Abroad Bill [Bill 
No. 62]—read 2°, and committed ove woe eee 


Public Accounts—Standing Committee moved for (Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer)—Motion agreed to ose oe See 


eee eee eee eee 


Tuespay, Aprit 1. 


Superannuation to Workhouse Officers in Ireland—Question, Mr. Blake— 
Answer, Sir Robert Peel... cee én ink 
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Turspay, Aprit 1—continued. Page 
Lunacy Regulation Bill—Question, Mr. Philipps—Answer, Sir George Grey... 331 
The Armstrong Gun—Question, Mr. H. Berkeley—Answer, Sir George Lewis 331 


312 Retiring Allowances to Prison Officers in Ireland — Question, Sir George 
Bowyer—Answer, Sir Robert Peel ase ° we DOs 


Holyhead Harbour—Question, Mr. Lefroy—Answer, Lord Clarence Paget ... 333 
Advances and Repayments—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote—Answer, Mr. Peel 333 


313 Poor Relief (Ireland)—Question, Mr. Pollard-Urquhart—Answer, Sir Robert 
it Peel eee eee eee eee bee 334 
Hartlepool Railway and Dock Bill—Personal Explanation, Mr. Farrer a» ©6334 


The Easter Recess—Question, Mm DisraclimAnswer, Viscount Palmerston 336 


Civil Service Examinations—Motion made, and Question proposed, 

314 “That this House is of opinion that the best mode of procuring competent persons 
to fill the Junior Clerkships in the Civil Service would be through a system of 
Competitive Examination, open to all Subjects of the Queen who fulfil certain 
definite conditions as to age, health, and character; and that, with a view of 
establishing such a system of open competition, it is desirable that tho experi- 
ment first tried at the India House in 1859 be repeated from time to time in 

314 the other Departments of the Civil Service” (Mr. Hennessy)  ... 300 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the words “ opinion that’’ to the end of the Question, in order to 
add the words “many of the qualitics constituting a good public officer—good 
320 principles, good habits, sound judgment, general intelligence, and energy—cannot 
be tested by any plan of public competition ; the introduction, therefore, of such 
a system into all the Departments of the Public Service would be very injurious 
to their efficiency,” (Jr. Cochrane) 
instead thereof. tes ast . 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to—Original Question again proposed—Where- 
20 upon Previous Question put, ‘‘ That that Question be now put,’’ (Sir 
Charles Wood)—The House divided : Ayes 66 ; Noes 87; Majority 21 381 
Fire Insurance—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to reduce the Duty on Fire Insurance,’ (Mr. H. B. 
Sheridan)—On Question, the House divided: Ayes 127; Noes 116; 
Majority 11—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. H. B. Sheridan and 


Mr. Lindsay eee eee eee eee see 381 
22 Debentures on Land (Ireland)—Motion, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a 
23 Bill to authorize the issue of Debentures chargeable on Land in Ireland 
23 in connection with Sales made by the Landed Estates Court ;” agreed 
to—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Whiteside and Mr. Longfield ... 399 
23 Parliamentary Proceedings—Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 
23 a Select Committee be appointed to consider whether it is practicable 
to provide a Compendious ween of Parliamentary Proceedings for the 


use of Members” (Mr. Z. P. Bouverie)—Amendment proposed, after 

5 the word “practicable” to insert the words ‘‘and expedient” (Mr. 
Scully)—Question, ‘‘That those words be there inserted,” put, and 

7 agreed to—Original Question, as amended, put, and agreed to ww. A04 


Industrial and Provident Societies Bill—Motion for leave to bring in a ‘* Bill 
8 to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to Industrial-and Provident 
Societies ;”” agreed to—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. S. Estcourt 

9 and Mr. Slaney—Presented, and read 1° [Bill 68] 09s oo 411 


Wepnespay, Aprit 2. 
Marriages (Ireland) Bill [Bill No. 18]—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair ’’—Amendment proposed, 
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Wepnespay, Apri 2—continued. 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House will, upon this day six months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,” (Sir Edward Grogan) 

instead thereof — Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question ’’—-Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 
—Main Question put, and agreed to—Bill considered in Committee ... 

Law of Property Amendment Bill (Lords) [Bill No. 54] considered in Com- 
mittee—Clause 1: Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill”—The Committee divided: Ayes 56; Noes 45; 
Majority 11—Bill reyorted, with Amendments [Bill 69]... 

Sir John Soane’s Museum Bill [Bill No. 65]—read 2°, and committed 


Tuurspay, Apri. 3. 
The Wellington Monument—Question, Lord Lovaine—Answer, Mr. Cowper 
Ship Street Barracks, Dublin—Question, Sir Edward Grogan—Answer, Sir 


George Lewis... i one eee ove 


Church Building Acts—Question, Mr. Henry Seymour—Answer, the Attorney 
General ose ove ove eee 


Malt and Hops—Question, Mr. Locke—Answer, Mr. Peel sia 
Irish Business—Observations, Sir Robert Peel ... . ‘a 


The Easter Recess—Question, Colonel Wilson Patten—Answer, Viscount 
Palmerston ... ove oes ees aan 


Tue Bupeet—FinanciaL StatemENt—House in Committee of Ways and Means 
—Resolution, Wine and Spirit Duties (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


Suprry—Civil Service Estimates—House in Committee— 
(In the Committee. ) 
1. Motion made and Question proposed, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £32,647, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1863, for Works and Expenses at the New Houses of Parliament” 
Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Item of £1,600, for two Statues of British Sovereigns to be placed in the 
Royal Gallery, be omitted from the proposed Vote.” (Sir Matthew Ridley) 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn—Original Question put, and agreed to 


2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £5,104, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1863, for the Maintenance and Repairs of Embassy Houses, &c. Abroad” é0s 
Whereupon Motion made, and Question put, 
*¢ That the Item of £2,668, for Repairs of the British Embassy Houses at Constanti- 
nople and Therapia, be reduced by the amount of £1,000.” (Mr. Monsell) 
—The Committee divided: Ayes 61 ; Noes 88 ; Majority 27 tee 


Original Question again proposed—Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, 
“That the Item of £1,500, for Repairs of the British Embassy House at the Hague, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote.” (Mr. Augustus Smith) 
—Motion, by leave, withdrawn—Original Question put, and agreed to oun 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow oe eve eee 
Public Accounts—Resolution [3lst March], (Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer,) relative to Public Accounts, read, as follows :— 


“That there shall be a Standing Committee, to be designated ‘The Committce of 
Public Accounts,’ for the examination of the Accounts showing the appropriation 
of the sums granted by Parliament to mect the Public Expenditure, to consist of 
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nine Members, who shall be nominated at the commencement of every Session, and 
of whom five shall be a quorum.” 
—Ordered, that the said Resolution be a Standing Order of this House 


Sir Francis Baring, Mr. Edward Pleydell Bouverie, and Sir Stafford Northcote 
nominated Members of the said Committee—Motion made, and Question 
put, “‘ That Mr. Peel be one other Member of the said Committee’’— 
The House divided : Ayes 72; Noes 15; Majority 57 -- 530 
Motion made and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Glyn be one other Member 
of the said Committee’’—Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That the 
Debate be now adjourned,” (Mr. Hennessy)—The House divided : 
Ayes 12; Noes 72; Majority 60—Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Glyn be one 
other Member of the said Committee,’’ put, and agreed to oon |=(OOL 


Mr. Cobden, Sir Henry Willoughby, Mr. Howes, and Mr. Walpole nominated 
other Members of the said Committee... eos oe 53l 


Thames Embankment Bill—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That there be laid before this House, a Return of the estimated Expenditure to 
carry into effect the provisions of the Thames Embankment Bill; distinguishing the 
cost of the filling-in and the masonry of the Embankment, the gross amount of the 
compensation for wharfage and river frontage, the cost of each approach to the 
Embankment, and of each of the other streets and improvements mentioned in the 
Bill, including compensation and all other expenses ; also the cost of the Low Level 
Sewer, the length of the Embankment and of each Street, together witha Plan of 
the Embankment, Streets, and Improvements.” (Six John Shelley) 


—House counted out be ry i ooo 6Oal 


Frmay, Arrit 4. 
Coles’ Shot-proof Shield—Question, Admiral Waleott—Answer, Lord Clarence 
Paget ove oe we ese we 544 


Audit of Joint Stock Companies’ Accounts— Question, Mr. O’Brien—Answer, 
Mr. Milner Gibson we “= 


Affairs of Mexico—Question, Mr. 8. Fitzgerald—Answer, Mr. Layard eee 
Convictions in Kildare—Question, Colonel Dunne—Answer, Sir Robert Peel... 547 
Surrty—On Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair ’— 


The Nelson Column — Observations, Admiral Walcott — Answer, Mr. 
Cowper ... a io ot 547, 553 


Paper Money in India—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House,a Copy of the 
Agreement entered into by the Government of India with the Bank of Bengal, 
for the issue of Paper Money in India,” (Mr. Henry Baillie) 
instead thereof—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question”—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn... 548 


Affairs of Poland—Another Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in ordtr to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copy of any 
Correspondence relating to the Affairs of Poland,” (Mr. Denman) 
instead thereof—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question”—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 554 


Iron-plated Ships and Land Fortifications—Another Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ it is expedient to suspend the construction of the proposed Forts at Spithead 
until the value of iron-roofed gunboats for the defence of our Ports and Roadsteads 
shall have been fully considered,” (Mr. Osborne) 
instead thereof—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question” —Question put, and negatived ... 580 
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Question proposed, ‘That those words be there added ’’— Amendment 
proposed, 

To add at the end thereof the words, “ and that this House will, on Thursday the 1st 
day of May, resolve itself into a Committee, to consider of authorizing the applica- 
tion of any portion of the monies which have been voted for the construction of 
Forts, and not already expended or appropriated, to the construction of iron- 
sheathed vessels, or to the conversion of wooden vesscls into iron-sheathed vessels,” 
(Mr. Bentinck) 

—Question oa “¢ That those words be there added”’"—The House divided : 
Ayes 74; Noes 13; mney 61—Amendment, as amended, put, and 
agreed to ... ou ove $9 

Main Question, as amended, nels and agreed to (Quecn’s Recommendation 
signified) — 

Resolved, “ That it is expedient to suspend the construction of the proposed Forts at 
Spithead until the value of iron-roofed gunboats for the defence of our Ports and 
Roadsteads shall have been fully considered ; and that this House will, on Thursday 
the Ist day of May, resolve itself into a Committee, to consider of authorizing the 
application of any portion of the monies which have been voted for the construction 
of Forts, and not already expended or appropriated, to the construction of iron- 
sheathed vessels, or to the conversion of wooden vessels into iron-sheathed vessels.” 


Law of Landlord and Tenant (Ireland)—Question, Mr. M. Dunne—Answer, 
Sir Robert Peel toe See one tes 


Monpay, Aprit 7. 
National. Memorial to the Prince Consort—Question, Mr. Potts—Answer, 
Viscount Palmerston eas eee vee das 
Poor Removal from Scotland to Ircland—Question, General Upton—Answer, 
_ The Lord Advocate owe ése oas Apr 
Edueation—The Revised Code—Question, Sir William Heathcote—Answer, 
Mr. Lowe poe “ee ied ies “a 
The Salt Trade—The Zollverein—Question, Mr. J. Tee Re Mr. 
Milner Gibson dad oa 
Registry of Deeds Office (Dublin) — Question, Sir ‘Raward Cregunssdintetb: Sir 


Education (Seotland) Bill — Question, Mr. Mure — Answer, The Lord 
Advocate ove ove ove a eee 
The Easter Holidays—Question, Mr. Hadfiell—Answer, Viscount Palmerston 
Ways anp Means—considered in Committee... one ee 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolutions (The Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
2 to 4, £1,000,000 Exchequer Bonds re 
5. Property and Income Tax ose 
6. Tea, Sugar, &e. 
7. Alehouse Licences 
8 and 9. Cards ove 
10, Stamp Duties on Bonds... 
Resolutions to be reported Yo-morrow. 


Thames Embankment Bill [Bill No. 44]—Order for Second Reading read— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time’’—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House will not proceed further with the Bill, until the Estimate of the 


cost of the Works to be authorized thereby shall have been laid upon the Table of 
the House,” (Six John Shelley) 
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instead thereof — Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question’’— The House divided: Ayes 116; 
Noes 9; Majority 107—Main Question put, and agreed to—Bill read 2°, 
and committed oe ove one 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That the Bill be committed to a 
Select Committee ’-—Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words “ to be chosen by the Committee of 
Selection, and whose attendance shall be subject to the same regulations as on a 
Committee on a Private Bill.” (Mr. Edward Pleydell Bouverie) 


—Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added ”—Amend- 

ment, by leave, withdrawn—Main Question put, and agreed to—Ordered, 

That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee —... oes 

Hull South Bridge (Advance) Bill—Order for Committee read—Motion made, 

and Question proposed, *‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair ’’-- 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ the Report of the Chairman of the Committec of Ways and Means of the 
27th day of February last, in pursuance of the 69th Standing Ord-r, be referred toa 
Select Committee, to examine into the facts stated therein, and to report their 
opinion thereon, as well as on the merits of the proposed Grant,” (Mr. Augustus 
Smith) 

instead thereof — Question, ‘That the words proposed to be left out 

stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to aes ai 
Main Question put, and agreed to—House in Committee — 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Ree 
venues be authorized to advance, by way of Loan, to the Company to be incorporated 
under the provisions of the Hull South Bridge Bill, the sum of ten thousand pounds 
out of the capital of the Land Revenues of the Crown, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as may be prescribed by any Act to be passed in this Session of Parliament. 


—House resumed—Resolution to be reported this day ... ove 


Tuespay, Aprit 8. 
The Insolvent Debtors’ Court — Question, Mr. SAE GMS The 
Attorney General ove ee - os 
The Cupola Ships—Question, Lord Robert ate oto ae Viscount 
Palmerston ... ae eee ose 
Turkish Finance — Question, Me.  Poateail - Aasuee, Viscount Palmerston 


Easter Holidays—Observations, Viscount Palmerston 
China—The Taepings—Motion (Ovlonel Sykes) for Papers ; egr aa to 


Weights and Measures—Motion for a Select Committee 


“To consider the practicability of adopting a simple and uniform system of Weights 
and Measures, with a view not only to the benefit of our internal trade, but to facili- 


tate our trade and intercourse with foreign countries ;” 
agreed to—Select Committee appointed... ese oe 


Drainage (Ircland)—Bill “for the Amendment of the Laws relating to the 
Drainage of Land in Ireland ”’ ordered to be brought in by Colonel "Dickson 
and Colonel French ose oes ove 


Weonespay, Aprin 9, 
The Channel Fisheries—Question, Mr. Cave—Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson 
Land Debentures (Ireland), 1862, Bill [Bill No. 64]—Sceond Reading deferred 
till Wednesday, May 7 ope oes eee 
Clergy Relief Bill [Bill No. 40|—read 2°, and committed to a Select Committee 
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Metropolis Local Management Acts Amendment Bill [Bill No. 11]—considered 
in Committee see ose 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 6 agreed to oa oh ove 


Clause 7 (Basis of Assessment), Amendment (Mr. Ayrton) ; negatived— 
Clause agreed to oe ove oes eee 


Clause 8 (Mode of pee Amendment (Mr. Pee ; negatived— 
Clause agreed to es 


Clauses 9 to 86 ssiidhiterel--/taiindtint weil ibis 


Tuurspay, Aprit 10. 
The Tyrone Assizes—Question, Major S. Knox—Answer, Sir Robert Peel ... 
Agricultural Statisties—Question, Mr. Caird—Answer, Sir George Grey ove 


Captain Coles’ Inventions — Question, Lord Robert aati Baath ck Lord 
Clarence Paget ove ove ove 


Submerging Gunboats—Question, Lord Fermoy—Answer, tot Gidea Paget 
The Large Bell in the Clock Tower — Question, Sir John Hay—Answer, Mr.Cowper 
The “* Warrior” Target at ae Mr. H. B. Sheridan— 
Answer, Lord Clarence Paget as a 
British Subjects in the Employ of the Tartar ‘Celestia Mr. 
Layard ose eee vee ove 
Great Grimsby Election—Report of Committee ... ove coe 
Australian Colonies Government Act Amendment Bill [Bill No. 77] — First 
Six Orders of the Day postponed—Bill read 3°, and passed eos 
Ways anp Means—On Question “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair”— 
The English in Chinn—Observations, Colonel Sykes eve eee 
Income Tax Collectors—Observations, Lord Robert Cecil . ee 
Deficit of the last Two Years—Question, Sir Ratan Willoughby — 
Answer, the Chancellor of the Exchequer eee aie 
China—Vote of Credit—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote—Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer eee ove eee 


The Supply Bill—Question, Mr. Newdegate—Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ° ove 
Brewers’ Licences—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House will, To-morrow, resolve itself in the said Committee,” 
(Mr. Bass) 

instead thereof—Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to 

be left out stand part of the Question”—Amendment withdrawn ... 


Main Question put, and agreed to—Ways and Means considered in 
Committce— 


(In the Committee.) 
Resolutions (The Chancellor of the Exchequer)— 

11. Brewers’ Licences (Public Brewers) 

12. Ditto (Private Brewers) 00s “a 
Courts of Justice (Money) Bill [Bill No. 46]—On Question, ‘* That the Bill be 

now read a second time,’’ Amendment (Jf. Selwyn), to leave out “ now,’ 

and at the end of the Question to add the words ‘* upon this day six months” 

—Question put, “* That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question” —The 

House divided: Ayes 81; Noes 81: Mr. W. Martin added to Ayes; 

Ayes 82 ; Noes 81 ; Majority 1—Main Question put—Tho Louse divided : 
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Tuurspay, Arrit 10—continued. 
Ayes 81; Noes 83; Majority 2—Second —— deferred till Monday 
28th April eee eee ce eee eee 
SurPty considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 
Exchequer Bonds— 


Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding £1,000,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to pay 
off and discharge Exchequer Bonds payable on the 8th day of May, 1862. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow... eee tee 
Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill — Bill ‘‘ to amend the Law relating to 
Corrupt Practices at Elections of Members of Parliament” ordered to be 
brought in by Sir George Grey and Mr. ne General ; presented, and 
read 1° [Bill 83] ove 


Trading Companies, &c. Bill—Acts read ; osikciltniad' in Cities 


(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, That leave be given to 
bring ina Bill for the incorporation, regulation, and winding-up of Trading Com- 
panies ahd other Associations. 

House resumed—Resolution reported—Bill ordered to be brought in by 

Mr. Massey, Mr. Solicitor General, and Mr. Milner Gibson—Bill presented, 

and read 1° [Bill 85} eee oe eee eve 
Prosecution Expenses—Motion for a Select Committee, 


“To inquire into the operation of the present system of payment of the Expenses of 
Prosecutions, with reference to the due Administration of Justice, and to report to 
the House whether it is desirable that any alteration should be made in that system, 
either as to rates of payment, or as to the Fund out of which such payment should 
be made.” (Mr. Hunt) 


Motion agreed to—Select Committee appointed ove ove 
Thames Embankment Bill—Nomination of Select Committee... vee 
Tramways—Motion, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to authorize the construction of Tramways on 
‘Turnpike Roads and other Roads in England,” (Mr. Ayrton) 


Motion withdrawn ae oh we oon 


Frivay, Aprit 11. 
Medical Officers in India—Question, Mr. Blake—Answer, Sir Charles Wood... 


Locomotives in the Streets—Question, Sir Graham ere eis Narre Sir 
George Grey ... tee eee 


Chelsea Suspension Bridge—Question, Sir Joseph TPR GG whi Mr. Cowper 
The Thanies Embankment — ail Sir John Shelley — Answer, Mr. 

Cowper ove ee eee 
Indian Contracts Bill—Question, Mr. Smollett—Answer, Sir Charles Wood . ioe 


Income and Expenditure — Question, Sir Henry Willoughby — Answer, Mr. 
Peel eee ete eee ete eee 


Education—The Re-Revised Code of ee ne Sir John Pakington 
—aAnswer, Viscount Palmerston eee ie 


State of Italy—Observations, Sir George seine eee 


Inspectors of Roman Catholic ices A ene: Sir John Acton—Anewer, 
Mr. Lowe eee eee eee 


Distress in Ireland—Postponement of Motion (Mr. Maguire) ... oe 
Education (Scotland) Bill—Second Reading deferred eee oe 


VOL. CLXVI. [rump sentes.] 
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Fortifications at Plymouth—Question, Mr. Bentinck—Answer, Sir George Lewis 


The International Exhibition — Question, Mr. Sotheron Estcourt — Answer, 
Sir George Grey ove ove oe eee 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill No. 90]—Second Reading deferred till 
Thursday ... ace oe oe ose 
Supriy—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair” ses eee eve are 


The Reserved Fund—Question, General Peel—Answer, Sir George Lewis 
Financial Accounts—Question, Lord Robert Montagu—Answer, Mr. Peel 


India—The Local Armies— Question, Colonel Sykes—Answer, Sir Charles 
gaia te. ies eae ea se 


Motion agreed to—Supply considered in Committee— 


(In the Committee.) 
Civil Service Estimates— 
1. £450, New Consular Offices, &c., Con- 16. £69,646, Salaries, &c., Houses of Par- 
_stantinople = 992| liament . e tighr alt. 
2,500, Westminster Bridge Approaches 992) 17. £52, 363, Treasury a: ag ‘ 
>. Z1 231, Westminster New Bridge - 994/18. £25, 856, Home Office . . 
4. £15, 000, New Foreign Office . - 994/19. £64,319, Foreign Office > 
§: £1,250, ‘Temporary Foreign Office < 1000| 20. £30,748, Colonial Office 
£10 000, Industrial Museum, Edin- 21. £20,566, Privy Council Office 
burgh . é - 1000 | 22. £59,787, Board of Trade 
q. £903, Aberdeen University F . 1000 | 23. £2,760, Lord Privy Seal 
8. £10,000, Probate Court and Registries 1000 | 24. £6,992, Civil Service Commission 
9. £1 705, National Gallery (Increased 25. £19,800, Paymaster General’s Office 
Accommodation) . . 1002 | 26. £6,565, Office of Comptroller General 
10. £2,500, National Gallery, Dublin . 1004} of the Exchequer 


£78,000, Harbours of Refuge, Vote post- 27. £30,839, Office of Works and Publie 
d 


pone - 1004 Buildings 4 
11. Motion made, and Question proposed, 28. £26,138, Office of Woods, Seate, and 

“That a sum, not exceeding £101,221, be Land Revenues : ° ° e 

granted to Her Majesty, to defray ‘the 29. £20,042, Public Records . . . 

Charge which will come in course of pay- | 30. £226,123, Poor Laws . . . 

ment during the year ending on the 31st 31. £62,734, ‘Mint ° 

day of March, 1863, for Works and Ex- | 32. £26,025, Inspectors of Factories and 

penses at the New Packet Harbour and: Mines . 

Harbour of Refuge at Holyhead, and 33. £6,315, Queen’ 8 and Lord Treasurer's 

Portpatrick Harbour. 1 Remembrancer (Scotland) 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 34. £6,481, Lord Lieutenant’s "Household 

proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding (Ireland) P 

£98,923, be granted to Her Majesty, to 35- £16,535, Offices of Chief Secretary 

defray the Charge which will come in for Ireland 

course of payment during the year ending 36. £3,587, Office of Inepochems of Lunatic 

on the 31st day of March 1863, for Works Asylums (Ireland) . 

and Expenses at the New Packet Harbour 37. £24,301, Board of Publie Works (Ire- 

and Harbour of Refuge at Holyhead, and land) . ° . 3 

Portpatrick Harbour” (Lord R. Montagu) 38. £32,931, Audit Office . ° 

—Motion, by leave, withdrawn—Original 39. £19,818, Copyhold Enclosure and Tithe 

Question put, and agreed to . - 1008 Commission R ‘ 
12. £96,342, Public Works (Ireland) - 1014} 40. £12,090, Tmprest Expenses under In- 
13. £5, 000, New Record Buildings, Four closure and Drainage Acts . 

Courts, Dublin . . . 1015| 41. £47,578, Departments of Registrars 
14. £11,994, Lighthouses ‘Abroad . . 1015 General of Births, &c. e ° 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 42. £14,669, National Debt Office . 

a sum, not exceeding £5,000, be granted 43. £4, 120, Public Works Loan and West 

to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge India Islands Relief Commissions . > 

which will come in course of payment 44. £6,958, Office of Commissioners in 

during the year ending on the 31st day Lunacy and Board of Lunacy in Scotland 
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of March 1863, for the Grant to the 45. £1,223, Superintendent of County Roads, a 
. 102 


Commissioners of Highland Roads and South Wales . 


Bridges” (Mr. Williams)—The Com- 46. £2,294, Office of Registrars of Friendly Pe 


mittee divided: Ayes 24; Noes 48; Ma- Societies ° 
jority 24 ° - 1016 | 47. £17,748, Charity “Commission 

15. £20,000, Local Assessments, Govern- 48. £6,955, Office under Local Government 
ment Property t+ « « an ao Inspection of Burial Grounds 
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Page 
49. £3,232, Agricultural and Emigration 
Statistics (Ireland) . . 1026 
so. £2,268, Office of Land Revenue Re- 
cords and Inrolments, de. . - 1026 
51. £3044, Quarantine Expenses. . 1026 
52. £82,000, Secret Services . «. . 1026 
53- £342, 649, Printing, &c. - 1026 
54. £116, 580, Postage (Public Depart- 
ments) . aie - 1027 
5. £30,510, Law Charges . - 1027 
56. £167, 678, Prosecutions at Assizes, and 
Quarter Sessions . - 1027 
57. £228,475, Police (Counties and Bo- 
roughs), and in Scotland ° - 1027 
58. £3,098, Crown Office, Queen’s Bench . 1027 
59. £11,540, Admiralty Court, Dublin . 1027 
60. £5,501, Insolvent Debtors’ Court - 1027 
61. £78, 330, Courts of Probate, &ec. . - 1027 
62. £165,000, County Courts . - 1027 
63. £21,430, Police Courts (Metropolis) - 1027 
64. £140, 443, Metropolitan Police . - 1027 
65. £3, 564, Queen’s Prison ; 1027 
66. £18,092, Revising Barristers (England 
and Wales) . e ° ° 
67. £3,675, Divorce Court ‘Compensations . 1027 
68. £24,237, Bankruptcy Court Compensa- 
tions . e s e : ° : 
69. £3,342, Lord Advocate and Solicitor 
General (Scotland) ° - 1027 
70. £18,200, Court of Session (Scotland) . 1027 
71. £11,076, Court of Justiciary (Seotland) 1027 
92. £5, 000, Criminal Prosecutions (Scot- 
land) , : - 1027 
73. £1,620, Exchequer (Scotland) ; - 1027 
74. £33, 231, Sheritfs and Procurators Fis- 
eal, &e. (Scotland) . ° 1027 
. £23,475, Procurators Fiscal Salaries 
(Scotland) ; - 1027 
76. £14,330, Sheriff Clerks (Scotland) - 1027 
77. £2,300, Tithes, &c. (Scotland) . - 1027 
78. £15,941, General nape House 
(Edinburgh) 
79. £1,305, Commissary Clerk’s ‘Office 
(Edinburgh) 
80, £1,490, Accountant in Bankraptey 
(Scotland) . 
81. £61,134, Law Charges (Ireland) . 4087 
82. £5, 536, Court of Chancery (Ireland) . 1028 
83. £19,052, Courts of Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer (Ireland) 1028 
84. £5,932, Registrars to — &e. 
(Ireland) - - 1028 
85. £2,000, Manor Courts (Ireland) . - 1028 


Resolutions to be reported this day 





86. £2,314, Registration of Sepa 
(Ireland) 
*, £300, High Court of Delegates. (Ire- 


88. 26,893, Court of ‘Bankruptey and Insol- 
vency (Ireland) . . 
89. £10,330, Court of Probate (Ireland) . 
go. £11,472, Landed Estates Court (Ire- 
land) 
gi. £1, 150, Consolidated Office of Writs 
(Dublin) . . 
92. £420, Revising Barristers (Dublin) . 
93. £50,600, Police Justices (Dublin) ° 
94. Motion ‘made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum not exceeding £777,368, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray ‘the 
Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1863, for the Constabulary 
Force in Ireland” . 

Whereupon Motion made, “and Ques- 
tion, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£696,947, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1863, 
for the Constabulary Force in Ireland, ” 
(Colonel Dickson) put, and negatived— 
Original Question put, and agreedto , 1032 
95. £2,717, Four Courts, Marshalsea 
Prison (Dublin) . - 1032 

96. £17,410, Inspection, &c. of Prisons + 1032 
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“That a sum, not exceeding £350,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st 
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Prisons and Convict Establishments at 
Home . : 
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“That the Item of £550, for Religious 
Instruction of Roman Catholic Prisoners 
in Convict Prisons in Great Britain, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote,” (Mr. 
Whalley) pvi, and negatived—Original 
Question put, and agreed to . - 1035 

g8. £227,604, Maintenance of Prisoners in 
County Gaols, &e.. . - 1035 

99. £30,510, Transportation of Convicts, 
&e. 1035 

100. £142,683, Convict | Establishments 
(Colonies) ., ’ at atl ° - 1035 


eee eee eee 1035 


Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) Bill [Bill No. 63]—Order read, for resuming 
Adjourned Debate on- Question [4th April], ‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair” —Question again proposed—Debate resumed—Amendment 
proposed, to leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words ‘ this House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,’’ (Mr. M‘Mahon) instead thereof 
—Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question” —The House divided: Ayes 44; Noes 4; Majority 40—Main 
Question put, and agreed to—Bill considered in Committee— 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 4 (Stealing Trees)—Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill”’"—The Committee divided : Ayes 30; Noes 12 ; | Majority 18 ... 1036 
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2 those between eight and ten; group 3 those between ten and twelve; and 
group 4 those above twelve years of age,” (Mr. H. A. Bruce) 


—On Question, the Committee divided: Ayes 61; Noes 136; Ma- 
jority 75 .., eee oe tee eee 


1204 


1275 
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Maynooth College—Motion, 
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of the eighth and ninth of Victoria, for the Endowment of the College of Maynooth 
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—0On Question, the House divided : Ayes 111 ; Noes 193 ; Majority 82... 1292 
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2* Sir John Soane’s Museum. 


SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

RDER of the day for Second Reading 

read, 

THe Douxe or BUCKINGHAM moved, 
that the Bill be now read the second time. 
The object of the Bill was to enable the 
Trustees of Sir John Soane’s Museum in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to send works of 
art to the International Exhibition, 1862. 
Doubt had arisen whether, under the pri- 
vate Act of 3 & 4. Will. IV., ¢. 4, by 
which the Museum was established, the 
Trustees had the power of lending their 
works, and the Bill enabled them to do so. 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, he was far 
from wishing to offer any opposition to 
this Bill, but he thought it was one which 
required consideration. Its object was 
to enable the Trustees of one of the public 
exhibitions of the metropolis to lend some 
of its choicest treasures to the Great Inter- 
national Exhibition which would be opened 
this year at Kensington. If the principle 
of the Bill was good, he did not see why it 
should not be extended to the other me- 
tropolitan museums ; but then arose the 
question—ought those exhibitions to be 
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denuded of their attractions at a time when 
so great a number of foreigners and of 
persons from all parts of the United 
Kingdom would resort to London? He 
thought that at atime when strangers from 
every part of the wor!d were to be invited to 
London, the public museums of the metro- 
polis, so far from being denuded of their 
treasures, should be kept in the highest 
order, with the view of having those 
treasures displayed in the moat attractive 
form. Again, there was another impor- 
tant consideration. Subject to the restrie- 
tions that were intended to make it a 
place of instruction, the Soane Museum 
was open gratuitously. Was it, then, con- 
sistent with the objects of the founder to 
temporarily transfer a portion of the collec- 
tion to an exhibition admission to which 
was only to be had by payment? A similar 
application had been made to the Trustees 
of the National Gallery; and the Trustees 
had, he thought wisely, come to the con- 
clusion that the time would be peculiarly 
inopportune, and that it would even be 
contrary to their trust to allow any of the 
treasures of art which they possessed to 
be removed from their own walls. Under 
these circumstances he thought he was 
justified in. saying, that the Bill before 
their Lordships was one which deserved 
very serious consideration. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could 
quite understand the feeling that had 
actuated the Trustees of the National 
Gallery in arriving at the decision to 
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3 Poland — 


which his noble Friend had referred. The 
National Gallery was a great public exhi- 
bition, to which every one had access, and 
which was visited by vast numbers ; but, 
inasmuch as it was desirable that the cha- 
racter of British art should be illustrated 
at the Great Exhibition, he could not but 
think it advisable that those pictures of 
Hogarth and Gainsborough which were in 
the Soane Museum should be temporarily 
transferred in the way proposed by this 
Bill, If, indeed, it had been likely that 
any great number of persons would visit 
the Soane Museum in the course of the 
coming season, he would admit that the 
proposition would be objectionable ; but 
when their Lordships reflected that the 
number of visitors to the Soane Museum 
during the last year was only 2,000, it 
would be impossible to institute any com- 
parison between that number and the 
millions who would visit the gallery at 
South Kensington during the Great Exhi- 
bition. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next. 


POLAND.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON, having 
presented numerous petitions on the sub- 
ject, rose to call attention to the present 
state of Poland; and to inquire of Her 
Majesty’s Government whether Prince 
Gortschakoff’s Cireular Letter of the 20th 
March, 1861, has been communicated to 
them? The noble Ear! said that the grave 
nature of recent events would be a sufficient 
justification for bringing this subject under 
the consideration of their Lordships—a 
question which he believed was one of the 
most difficult, and one of the most interest- 
ing that could possibly be brought under 
the notice of Parliament. In looking at 
the question two pictures presented them- 
selves, On the one hand, their Lordships 
were historically familiar with the turbu- 
lence, the organized anarchy, that had 
marked the decline of Polish nationality ; 
and at the present day they found the 
Poles too often acting as agents of demo- 
cracy in the disturbances and revolutions 
in Europe, and participating in some of its 
worst excesses. But, on the other hand, 
he thought that man must be cold indeed 
who could not feel sympathy for a people 
so high-spirited and gallant, and who, in 
spite of extraordinary afflictions and un- 
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| paralleled national trials, had manfully 
borne up against those afflictions and trials, 
and had never for one moment been shaken 
in their courage and their devotion to their 
country. He was, however, unwilling to 
treat this question as a matter of sympathy, 
He would rather put it as a matter of 
interest, not only to Poland, but to Europe 
generally. As he understood the appeal 
made by the Poles, it was founded on those 
treaty engagements into which Russia had 
entered with Europe. Their Lordships 
would remember that in 1806—thirty-three 
years after the first partition—Napoleon 
constituted the Duchy of Warsaw ; but in 
1814, when the Emperor was a prisoner 
at Elba, the Allies met together at Vienna 
to consider the territorial arrangements of 
Europe. At the congress the greatest 
prominence was given to the question of 
Poland. A scheme was put forward by 
the Emperor Alexander to constitute the 
Duchy of Warsaw a kingdom, and, annex- 
ing all the scattered fragments of the Polish 
nationality, to unite the whole as a separate 
kingdom, dependent on the Russian Crown, 
Lord Castlereagh, who represented Great 
Britain at the congress, objected to this 
proposition. He was ot, indeed, unwilling 
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to see an independent Poland in the cen- 
tre of Europe; it was because he felt that 
Poland, under the proposed scheme, could 
not be really independent that he opposed 
it, believing that a Kingdom of Poland so 
constituted would be nothing more nor less 
than an accession of strength to Russia 





‘under the shadow of an _ independent 
country. The discussions, which at last 
verged upon an angry issue, were broken 
| off by the return of Napoleon from Elba and 
| the campaign which followed. When the 
storm had blown over, the question again 
eame to be considered. But the cireum- 
stances were changed, for neither party 
was in a position to insist on the extreme 
views they had previously held. By the 
assent of all parties the Duchy of Warsaw 
| was erected intoa kingdom, attached to the 
Imperial Crown of Russia, but attached by 
| Virtue of a constitution, the scheme of which 
| was then laid down. The constitution was 
| given within the next twelve months by 
‘the Emperor Alexander. It provided for 
‘the maintenance of a national army, for 
the preservation of the national Chureh, the 
security of national customs ; it guaranteed 
the liberty of individuals and the liberty of 
the press ;—in short, it gave every security 
that a constitution could give to the inte- 
grity of the Polish nationality, The treaty 
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by no means accomplished all that this 
country desired; but Lord Castlereagh 
felt it was the best arrangement he could 
obtain, and it was accepted as a com- 
promise in which each party relaxed some 
portion of its extreme rights, and agreed to 
a definite, tangible common understanding. 
And, as if to mark the primary import- 
ance attached by the Allies to the subject, 
the articles relating to Poland took pre- 
eedence of every other engagement in the 
Treaty of Vienna, and were the first and 
leading articles in that memorable treaty. 
Since that time there had been two in- 
surrections, one in 1830, the other in 1849. 
The first was made a reason for with- 
drawing the constitution ; the second a 
pretext for the gradual obliteration of 
every trace of Polish nationality. During 
the past year the city of Warsaw and 
kingdom of Poland were the scene of one 
long dismal and, he might almost say, 
unbroken tragedy. There had been no 
less than three collisions between the 
people and the military, two of them at- 
tended with losa of life, the other blood- 
shed. The first, which took place in 
February, was provoked by an ill-timed 
and injudicious progession by torch-light 
on the part of certain so-called Polish 
patriots, but including none of the respec- 
table portion of the Polish nation. It was 
met by the gendarmerie and dispersed with 
comparatively little violence, and might 
have blown over. But the next day, in con- 
sequence of some trifling demonstration— 
whether it proceeded from misapprehension 
or hot-headedness of the officer in command 
he did not know—but the troops were in- 
duced to fire on the people, and a consider- 
able loss of life ensued. Public feeling 
was excited, indignation swelled high, and 
the Government, unsupported by troops, or 
with a very scanty supply, felt itself placed 
ina position of great difficulty. It fortu- 
nately happened that at that time a body 
called the Agricultural Association—an 
association comprising 4,000 or 5,000 
Poles, and representing the intelligence, 
the property, and the wealth of the country, 
and which had always conducted its delibe- 
rations with considerable propriety and 
order, and which had more than once 
been consulted by the Emperor—was 
holding its sittings. The leaders of that 
body offered their services to mediate be- 
tween the Government and the people ; 
the Government wisely and judiciously 
accepted their mediation, and Prince 
Gortschakoff expressed his regret for the 
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collision which had taken place. So far, 
indeed, was this reconciliation carried, that 
in the temporary absence of the troops, 
who had been to a great degree with- 
drawn, a civil police was organized under 
the agency of the Agricultural Society, 
and complete order maintained in the town, 
About that time a letter was issued by 
Prince Gortschakoff, containing very large 
and important constitutional concessions on 
the part of the Emperor. The best possible 
consequences followed. Confidence began 
to be restored, order revived, and it was 
hoped that the storm would pass over. 
But the Government, ill advised, reealled 
in considerable numbers the military forces, 
and suddenly and apparently with little 
reason, dissolved that Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. The old distrust immediately re- 
turned ; demonstrations of a public nature 
took place in front of the Viceroy’s palace ; 
and when this was repeated a second day, 
and the people having been three times 
summoned by beat of drum to disperse, 
and refusing to do so, the fatal order 
was given to fire on the crowd. There 
was always much difficulty in viewing 
these matters from a Continental point 
of view; but obviously it would have 
been far wiser and better, if it had been 
necessary to disperse that mob by means 
of the soldiery, to have dispersed them 
without firing, which could have been 
easily accomplished, as the crowd were 
altogether unarmed. The result of the 
conflict—if it could be called by that 
name—was the death of some forty or 
fifty persons, and the wounding of a much 
greater number. From that moment all 
confidence vanished, and order was at 
an end. Martial law was proclaimed ; 
troops were encamped in the streets; re- 
pressive measures were taken ; all articles 
of mourning were forbidden ; the national 
dress and the singing of national songs 
and anthems were prohibited. But just 
in proportion as the Government put forth 
its strength, the people used every weapon 
of annoyance that was Jeft to a vanquished 
and crushed people. Taunts and every 
species of irritation were directed against 
the representatives of Russia ; the Govern- 
ment measures and the police regulations 
were turned into ridicule—indignities which 
were certain to lead to fresh collisions. 
Whole congregations went down on their 
knees in the churches to implore the inter- 
vention of Heaven on behalf of their coun- 
try. This went on for several months, till 
about the middle of October, when the 
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military force again intervened. Strict 
orders had been issued against the singing 
of national songs or anthems; but the 
people were equally resolute in their de- 
termination. At length, in October, the 
troops surrounded two of the principal 
churches. From one of these the con- 
gregation managed to escape. The other 
was surrounded, and the congregation 
confined within the walls for twenty hours, 
without sustenance of any kind—they are 
represented to have been from 4,000 to 
6,000 in number. At eleven o’clock at 
night the doors were beaten in, and a pic- 
ture worthy of the pencil of a Rembrandt 
might have been seen. For some time 
the troops stood but a few yards within 
the church, the congregation remaining all 
the time on their knees. Then they 
again advanced, and for more than an 
hour stood face to face with the praying 
and kneeling multitude. At length, having 
been reinforced, the troops were moved on 
into the chancel, and a conflict ensued, if 
that could be termed a conflict in which no 
life was lost, but many were wounded. 
The women were roughly separated from 
the men and driven out of the church, 
and the men, 2,000 in number, led to 
prison. From that time constant irrita- 
tion prevailed. The late Archbishop of 
Warsaw ordered the closing of all the 
churches ; and it was not till a few weeks 
ago, on the appointment of a new Arch- 
bishop, that they were re-opened. Thus 
for three months the people of Warsaw 
were absolutely deprived of all the rites 
and ceremonies and comforts of religion, 
just as completely as if, in the Middle 
Ages, they had been placed under interdict. 
But it might be asked what modifications, 
what concessions, were those to which he 
had alluded as contained in Prince Gor- 
tschakoff’s letter? Those concessions were 
three. They provided, first of all, for the 
appointment of a Polish Council of State ; 
it contained provisions also for the creation 
of district and municipal councils on a free 
and elective basis; it contained further 
provisions for a separate administrative 
commission for the superintendence of all 
ecclesiastical and educational matters. 
He should listen with great anxiety to 
what the noble Earl opposite (Earl Russell) 
would presently state as to the manner in 
which those concessions had been carried 
into effect. He hoped he would be able 
to state that they had not been wholly 
inoperative. As regarded the Polish 
Council of State, it was true that that 
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Council was in operation, and that a cer- 
tain portion of its members were Poles; 
but it had neither initiative power nor 
power of decision; its members were 
strictly nominees, and its deliberations 
were entirely secret. With regard to the 
district and municipal councils, he believed 
that the elections had been held, and that 
they had been conducted with singular 
moderation ; but from the day of those elec- 
tions to this the councils had never been 
called together. Lastly, as to the com- 
mission on ecclesiastical and educational 
matters; the schools were closed at once, 
and remained closed for six months; 
and since they had been re-opened they 
had been fettered by such restrictive 
regulations that the admission of scholars 
had been very scanty. The noble Earl 
would, perhaps, inform their Lordships 
what was the practical effect of the 
concessions thus made to the Poles? 
Strange as it might seem, he thought the 
present time was not wholly unpropitious 
for the making of concessions on the part 
of Russia, and for their acceptance on the 
part of the Poles. He held in his hand an 
extract from a charge delivered by the new 
Archbishop of Warsaw, in which he as- 
sured the people that the Emperor had 
given him every assurance of his desire to 
do all that was possible for the consti- 
tutional privileges of Poland ; and he en- 
joined on the people to abstain from sing- 
ing national songs and anthems. He (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) thought it told well for 
the moderation of the people that they had 
obeyed this, and that all national songs 
and anthems were at present silent in 
Warsaw. In the next place, there wasa 
proclamation from the Military Command- 
ant of Warsaw, in which he announced 
his intention to relax some points of the 
extreme military discipline which was now 
enforced in that city; and the reason 
which he gave for making these relaxations 
was that order was restored and tran- 
quillity was maintained in Warsaw. In 
view of these two facts, he could not but 
think that the time was propitious for the 
making of some constitutional concessions. 
It must be borne in mind that the only 
alternative to the offer and acceptance of 
some such concessions was that the pre- 
sent state of affairs should become perma- 
nent. And what was the present state 
of affairs in Poland? Warsaw in & 
state of siege; Poland subject to mar- 
tial law; the action of the ordinary 
tribunals suspended; the intercourse of 
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private life restricted by severe regulations 
—three persons could not converse in the 
streets, four could not dine in a café without 
permission ; the Agricultural Association, 
in fact the only national institution in 
Poland, dissolved ; irritation and aversion 
against the Government existing through- 
out the country. Before he went further 
let him state what he meant by the sus- 
pension of the action of the ordinary tribu- 
nals, Martial law was proclaimed in 
Poland. Their Lordships were aware that 
wherever martial law existed, it existed 
only in reference to the exceptional cases 
which called for the application of that law 
—that was to say, it applied exclusively to 
political offences. As regarded all offences 
relating to life and property, they remained 
under the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
tribunals. But this was not the case in 
Poland. Martial law had been proclaimed 
there; but instead of the old law, which 
was the Code Napoleon, remaining in 
operation in all cases not political, it had 
been abolished, and it had been replaced 
by the criminal code of Russia. Thus no 


Pole could know the nature or penalty of 
any offence under the criminal law, and 


no Polish advocate could defend him if 
accused. Martial law, on the other 
hand, as proclaimed in Poland, practically, 
though not nominally, gave to every officer, 
however subordinate his rank—to every 
colonel, captain, and lieutenant—the power 
to arrest and imprison, and even went so 
far as to enable them to inflict severe pun- 
ishments on civilians. But if he was of 
opinion that the present time was one 
not unfit for the making of constitutional 
changes as far as Poland was concerned, 
still more did that observation apply to 
to Russia. Russia was engaged in vast 
constitutional reforms, amounting prac- 
tically to a revolution. These changes 
must tax her energy and vitality to the 
utmost before society could be reconsoli- 
dated on its new basis. It was, then, 
the obvious policy of Russian statesmen 
to disentangle their country from every 
unnecessary burden, even at some sacri- 
fice were it necessary, and to conci- 
liate the affections of a numerous and 
high-spirited people, who were now a 
drain upon the strength and resources 
of Russia, and employed in Poland 
or on the Polish frontier, one half her 
armies. If Poland was to be governed, 
and governed beneficially in the interests 
of Russia, it must be by the selection of 
those men as governors who enjoyed the 
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confidence of the people—it must be by a 


relaxation of the present severity of disci- 
pline under which she was held, and by 
the extension, to some extent, of local and 
even municipal self-government. It could 
not be by continuing to govern the country 
as a Russian province ; by administering 
it through mere Russian officials; by 
officers brought up in the most strict and 
unbending military discipline Europe had 
ever seen. It was impossible to deny that 
in the gigantic task of imperial admi- 
nistration every kind of forbearance and 
sympathy was due to the Emperor of 
Russia. He was in circumstances of ex- 
treme difficulty. He might be influenced 
by the highest motives and the noblest 
principles ; but he was surrounded by 
those whose interest it was to misrepresent 
facts, so that it became difficult for him to 
separate truth from falsehood, and by 
creatures who stood between the sunshine 
of his favour and the loyalty of his subjects, 
Yet, for all this, he believed that from the 
character of the present Emperor much 
might be expected. The question of Po- 
land, as he had said, was not one merely 
of sympathy, it was one also in which we 
were directly interested. The constitution 
which had been given to Poland, and 
withdrawn in 1830, was so withdrawn in 
consequence of rebellion. He could under- 
stand the difticulty of Russia on the occa- 
sion; but he should be untruthful if he 
did not say that it was the part of English 
statesmen to protest against the revocation 
of that constitution. It was not the free 
gift of Russia; it was given under the 
obligations of the Treaty of Vienna ; and 
Russia had no right to modify that con- 
stitution, far lesa to recall it. It was stated 
in one of the petitions which he had pre- 
sented that evening that England had ever 
looked with indifference at the partition of 
Poland. That was false as a matter of 
history. England never did look on the 
partition of Poland with indifference. 
She had frequently protested against 
this partition; she had protested against 
the revocation of that constitution. 
England had never, by deed or word, 
acquiesced in either. All the parti- 
tions of Poland had been effected on the 
pretext that the country had become a dan- 
yerous neighbour. Even now we heard the 
same argument, the same reason alleged 
to justify the revocation of her constitution. 
But facts were stronger than arguments, 
The extraordinary fatality had happened, 
that whilst in the early days of her inde- 
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pendence her turbulence made her the 
source of trouble and constant anxiety to 
her neighbours, now, since she had been 
destroyed and incorporated in other coun- 
tries, she had become a source of still 
greater anxiety not only to ver neighbours 
but to Europe. England was directly con- 
cerned in the question of Poland. She 
was interested in preserving the balance of 
power which at present existed among the 
various States of Europe ; and he ventured 
to say that Poland’s incorporation with 
other countries was as mischievous to Ku- 
rope generally as to Russia herself. It 
was a mischief to Europe in this way. 
That country which was designed as a re- 
straint against the aggressions of Russia 
on Europe had been thrown into the hands 
of Russia, and had become a sort of out- 
post to Russia, placed upon the frontiers 
of the Germanic Confederation, and held a 
position always embarrassing and some- 
times threatening to Austria. He believed 
it would be a calamity to Europe if 
Russia were deprived of her due influ- 
ence, yet such was the tendency of the 
present state of affairs. As his noble 
Friend near him (Lord Ellenborough) said 


last year, the paralysis of Russia was caused 


by the incorporation of Poland. Poland 
garrisoned the outworks of Russia, but with 
disaffected men. She was a thorn in her 
side, a blister on her strength. She was 
continually open to the seductions of every 
ambitious Power, and ready to become the 
catspaw of every selfish policy. She filled 
the courts of Europe with intrigues against 
Russia, and was in every way a source of 
weakness and danger instead of power. 
In dealing with this difficult and painful 
subject he hoped he had said nothing which 
could reasonably give cause of offence. It 
was generally of little use to attempt to 
forecast the future, or discuss the chances 
of hypothetical events. So far as he had 
been able to know and study the ques- 
tion, he did not believe that the Polish 
nation were at present ripe for entire inde- 
pendence ; but he was of opinion that they 
had so far disciplined themselves by the 
great trials and calamities through which 
they had passed as to entitle themselves to 
some extension of constitutional freedom. 
He would be an imprudent man who would 
at this time predict that the restoration of 
the Polish kingdom was an impossibility ; 
but he believed that at this time there was 
no well-grounded reason for believing that 
such a contingency would arise. But at 
the same time those who, with the best in- 
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tention and with the worst judgment, had 
held different language, and encouraged 
the Polish people in illusory dreams, had 
done poor service indeed to the cause they 
desired to advocate. With the deepest 
admiration for a gallant people who had 
borne their sufferings with noble fortitude, 
and also with great respect for a Power 
which had been our ally for many years, 
and whose interests were in many respects 
intertwined with our own, he deplored the 
continuance of the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. He had no sympathy with 
those who stigmatized Russia as illiberal 
and tyrannical. Such charges were refuted 
by the wise and generous policy which had 
led the Emperor to undertake the entire 
emancipation of the serfs, and by the un- 
selfish and enlightened co-operation which 
the nobles and great proprietors had given 
to that great work. During the last year 
the nobles had been permitted to assemble 
for the discussion of political questions, and 
the Emperor had even gone so far as to 
consult them on several matters of national 
importance. Reflecting on these signs of 
growing liberality on the part of Russia, 
he could not believe that the improvement 
would be confined to her own frontiers, and 
would not be allowed to penetrate to Poland. 
He gave credit to snecessive rulers of 
Russia for a desire to accord to Poland 
whatever constitutional privileges could be 
granted consistently with the safety of the 
empire. Three Emperors in succession 
had acknowledged their obligations to the 
treaty and their duties to Poland, had grant- 
ed constitutions to that people, and had 
taken the oath of fidelity not only as Em- 
perors of Russia, but as Kings of Poland. 
It was true, no doubt, that there was a 
party in Russia, as elsewhere, who clung 
to harsh and illiberal maxims of State poli- 
ey, and who looked with disfavour on any 
relaxations in the government of Poland, 
But he felt it would be an injustice to the 
Emperor to believe that he would not listen 
to the voice of truth from whatever side it 
came, or that he was incapable of rising 
above the passions and prejudices of 4 
narrow-minded party. He hoped that the 
same liberality which had been shown to- 
wards the serfs would be extended to 
the Poles, and that Russia would adopt a 
policy which was dictated not less by pru- 
dence than by justice and generosity. 
Eart RUSSELL: I must do the noble 
Earl opposite the justice to say that he has 
bspoken on this painful and difficult subject, 
‘not only with great ability, but with great 
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prudence. 
ment with which he has spoken of the 
Government of Poland. But, my Lords, 
however the noble Earl may be at liberty 
to speak, I feel that one who holds the 
office of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs is more restricted than any one else 
in giving opinions on such a subject. Any 
Member of your Lordships’ House, or any 
Member of the other House of Parliament, 
or any organ of public opinion in the press, 
may express sentiments with regard to the 
Government of Poland, may point out 
that which they deem oppressive, and may 
protest againat the measures of the Russian 
Government, more easily than can be done 
by the Minister who holds the office of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. I am sure 
your Lordships will remember that any 
official language which is used, unless, on 
the one hand, it is likely to be listened to 
as satisfactory and agreeable to the Court 
of Russia, or, on the other, is to be 
maintained by material aid and assist- 
ance to the Poles, would detract from the 
digyity of this country, and be entirely 
futile. I have therefore been very ecau- 
tious in my official communications with 
her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg or the Ambassador of His Imperial 
Majesty in this country. Let it be ob- 
served, that whilst, as the noble Earl has 
very justly said, Poland has from her first 
partition always met with the sympathy of 
this country, yet no statesman who has 
held the office which I have the honour to 
fill—no Prime Minister of this country— 
has at any time held out the prospect of 
material assistance to the Poles. Mr. Pitt, 
when he spoke on this subject after the 
last partition of Poland in 1791, spoke in 
terms of abhorrence nearly as strong as 
those used by Mr. Fox in respect of the 
treatment of that country ; but neither he 
nor any other Minister thought it the duty 
of this country to interpose, unless by 
the expression of opinion. It is, there- 
fore, with this feeling and impression on 
my mind that I shall make such observa- 
tions as occur to me in answer to the 
speech of the noble Earl. The noble Earl 
has justly said that this matter occupied a 
prominent place in the deliberations of the 
Congress of Vienna—not so much, how- 
ever, during the regular conferences in 
congress as in the conversations and cor- 
respondence between the Ministers of dif- 
ferent States. It was a period, as we all 
know, when the interests of peoples were 
not so much thought of as those of the 
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| Prussia, whose armies had produced such 
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an effect upon the state of Europe. But 
I must say—and I do not understand the 
noble Earl to express a different sentiment, 


| though some others have done so—I must 


say, that Lord Castlereagh fought the battle 
for the interests of Poland with as much 
energy and sincerity as possible, and obtain- 
ed all that it was at that time possible to ob- 
tain for her ; but, as the noble Earl rightly 
says, whatever efforts were then made— 
whatever success might have been expected 
—were interrupted by the return of Na- 
poleon from Elba. Therefore the arrange- 
ments made in 1815 were, as I conceive, 
in this respect very imperfect. The noble 
Earl justly says, that after the Treaty of 
Vienna, Poland was united to Russia by a 
constitution. But there is a great vague- 
ness in that expression. Poland was 
united to Russia by a constitution ; but no 
part of the concessions which were made 
by the Emperor Alexander to Poland were 
enumerated or directly sanctioned by the 
Congress of Vienna; and therefore they 
cannot be held specifically to be within the 
terms of European obligation. In 1830 
and 1831 that vast insurrection of Poland 
took place by which the Poles endeavoured 
to obtain their independence. Their resist- 
ance was overcome, the Russian arms pre- 
vailed, and the Emperor of Russia held 
that by that insurrection the claim of the 
Poles to a national representation and a 
national army, together with those conces- 
sions granted by the Emperor Alexan- 
der, were altogether forfeited. My noble 
Friend (Viscount Palmerston), who then held 
the office which I now fill, contended—and 
I think with sound and superior argument 
—against that position of the Russian Go- 
vernment. The papers relating to the 
matter were produced last year before Par- 
liament, and Parliament had then an op- 
portunity of seeing with how much ability 
and with how much perseverance my 
noble Friend endeavoured to impress on 
the Russian Government the sanctity of 
the obligations which Russia had en- 
tered into towards Poland. That con- 
troversy was, however, not pushed any 
further, and the constitutions given by the 
Emperor Alexander, and intended by the 
Emperor Nicholas, were never enjoyed by 
the people of Poland. At the commence- 
ment of the reign of the present Emperor 
a change took place affecting Russia—one 
of the greatest changes which have occured 
in modern times with respect to a great, 
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se ig mean the change made by the 
mperor of Russia with reference to serf- 
dom in his dominions. After that change 
was made various events and circumstances 
oceurred, and the Ambassador at this 
Court, and, I believe, at the other Courts, 
were instructed to state to the different 
Governments what were the intentions of 
the Emperor of Russia. The noble Earl 
has stated most truly that those intentions 
were, that a Council of State should be 
formed, not composed of an official hier- 
archy, but of independent members, who 
should advise the Emperor. Another 
article was to secure to the Poles district 
and municipal councils, which were to be 
elective; the third provision was for a 
council to deal with ecclesiastical matters, 
and in this class was to be comprised the 
subject of education. Now, I must say 
that I think that those provisions were 
wise ; and not only so, but were likely to 
lead the way to greater privileges for the 
Poles—to their having the benefit of a 
national administration when by education 
they were sufficiently raised in the scale of 
nations. That circular despatch was read 
to me by the Ambassador of the Emperor 
of Russia, but no copy was left. However, 
it soon after became public, and I will 
read a passage from it to show the spirit 
in which the propositions were made. It 
is a spirit, I think, highly honourable to 
the Emperor of Russia, and it shows the be- 
nevolent views by which he was actuated — 
“ The solemn act of emancipation, inaugurated 
by the manifesto of the 19th of February, attests 
the profound solicitude which our august master 
devotes to the well-being of the peoples whom 
Providence has confided to him. Kussia and 
Europe have seen in it a proof that, far from 
evading or postponing reforms demanded by the 
rogress of ideas and of interests, his Imperial 
yesty takes the initiative and pursues it with 
perseverance. Our august master extends the 
same solicitude to his subjects of the kingdom of 
Poland, and has not wished that a painful impres- 
sion should arrest the course of his generous in- 
tentions.” 
Now, that was a voluntary declaration on the 
art of the Emperor of Russia, and showed 
in the first place that he did conceive him- 
self bound by the general provisions of the 
Treaty of Vienna to Europe in general 
to give a liberal and generous government 
to Poland; and in the next that Poland 
was a country to which his especial care 
was to be directed. But I now come to 
that subject of painful interest to which the 
noble Earl has alluded. Unhappily Poland 
when exciting our sympathy almost always 
excites our sorrow also. There came those 
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events arising from the Poles appearing in 
the streets in great crowds for the purpose 
of manifesting their attachment to their 
nationality, but which at the same time 
excited—and not unreasonably—the appre- 
hension on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment that the tranquillity of the city of 
Warsaw might be disturbed. I took occa- 
sion in the other House of Parliament to 
state that whilst I thought that those 
apprehensions were not unnatural, it was 
the duty of the Russian Government to 
have given due notice that no such crowds 
would be allowed to assemble; and that 
if armed soldiers were employed to disperse 
these crowds, no such notice having been 
given, it was an act of unnecessary rigour 
and cruelty. From that opinion I cannot 
certainly now depart. The Prince who 
then commanded at Warsaw, Prince Gor- 
tschakoff, immediately wrote a letter to a 
person in this country, who communicated 
it to me, in which he endeavoured to show 
that due notice had been given to the 
people by means of proclamations. I am 
convinced that Prince Gortschakoff, who 
felt a great interest—I believe almost an 
affection—for the Poles over whom he was 
placed, did not intend to act with harshness 
and cruelty ; but at the same time I do 
not depart from the opinion that the acts 
then committed conduced to results not 
unnatural nor unjustifiable under the cir- 
cumstances. Great irritation succeeded ; 
the people paraded the streets, national 
hymns were sung in the churches. As 
this was a matter on which the Russian 
Government seem so much to dwell, and 
about which it has showed so much sus- 
ceptibility, 1 had a number of these hymns 
sent over to me and translated, and I find 


they are certainly hymns addressed to 
the national spirit, inciting the Poles to 
maintain their national character, and evi- 
dently looking forward to some period when 
they shall regain their independence as a 


nation. I cannot wonder that the Russian 
Government should wish to prevent such 
hymns from being sung ; but the way in 
which the people were shut up in the 
churches, and then let out, as the noble 
Earl has described, appears to me to have 
been utterly unjustifiable ; the singing of 
national hymns is not to be prevented in 
this way. All these circumstances have, no 
doubt, not only aroused the national spirit, 
but have excited a deep feeling of national 
irritation and national degradation. But, 
at the same time, we must not consider 
those circumstances only which are painful. 
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There are circumstances which make us 
look on the present state of Poland with 
compassion ; we must also look to the 
original intention of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and what may be expected from it 
in the future. With regard to the state 
of siege, I do not think it possible for any 
foreign Government, or any individual 
living far from the scene, to say what 
measures a Government ought to take in 
order to preserve its own internal tran- 
quillity, whether it be done at Warsaw, in 
Hungary; or in the United States at the 
other side of the Atlantic. I think the 
Government which says that certain 
measures:are necessary for its own internal 
tranquillity, and that the people cannot be 
kept in obedience to the law without such 
measures, have a primd facie case—at all 
events, other Governments have not a right 
to interfere with the steps they may deem 
necessary. But with regard to the state of 
siege, it is at all times considered as a 
temporary matter; and. thérefore I cannot 
but hope that before long some relaxations 
will be made. It is already stated by the 
Viceroy that four months’ state of siege 
having existed, some mitigations have been 
made. I admit readily that those mitigations 
are trifling and hardly worth mentioning ; 
but that declaration shows that there is a 
feeling on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment that that mode of government cannot 
be kept up, and that they must look for 
some better system. At the same time 
there are other circumstances of a hopeful 
character. A very distinguished Pole, 
who has been separated from many of his 
countrymen by wishing at all times to 
maintain the connection with Russia (the 
Marquess Wielopolski) was lately summoned 
to St. Petersburg, in order to give advice 
tothe Emperor of Russia with regard to 
the Government of Poland. I believe that 
the general rumours upon this subject are 
correct, and that the advice that he gave 
was, as I should conceive, very wise advice, 
and well befitting a man who took a great 
interest in his own country ; while he still 
thought it hopeless to sever the connection 
with Russia. What he proposed was, that 
there should be a civil Government of 
Poland entirely separated from the military 
Government of Poland; that the civil 
governor should be a Pole, and that the 
offices of the administration should be filled 
by Poles ; that the laws of Poland should 
have their full and free course ander Polish 
administration ; and that the people should 
enjoy as many privileges as are consistent 
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with their position. On the other hand, 
that the troops should be under the com. 
mand of persons who should never use 
them except in cases of disturbance of the 
public peace or against external violence, 
Though: that proposition was not adopted 
by the Government of St. Petersburg, 
at the same time it was not wholly re- 
jected or thrown aside. On the contrary, 
favour was shown:to the distinguished 
man, who. had given that advice; his 
advice was received most graciously anid 
courteously by the Emperor; and I see 
no reason to doubt—no reason to despair, 
at all events—that at some future time, 
and that not a remote time, advice of 
that. kind will be taken, and that the 
Poles will have the benefit of a Government 
of their own nationality. No doubt a 
country that is subject to foreign sway 
may be reconciled to it by an: adminis- 
tration of that kind. There:is a great 
instance of that in the government of Italy 
under the first Napoleon. He had the 
supreme military command over Italy, but 
he did not place there a French adminis- 
tration and a complete system of French 
government ; but, on the contrary, Italians 
distinguished for talent were placed in the 
govérnment of Italy, and by that means 
the people of Italy were reconciled to that 
which was, in fact, a foreign Government, 
but not entirely conducted by foreigners. 
But there are other circumstances that 
justify us in looking for some mitigation of 
the grievances of the Poles. The Emperor 
of Russia, as I have already said, has, with 
advantage to his subjects, completed the 
emancipation of the serfs; and we may 
look to the period that has been fixed as 
one at which all these men will be free. 
No one can expect that the change will 
stop there. When the serfs have become 
free, when they can settle in the towns and 
cities of Russia freely, it is quite impossible 
that the monopoly of the nobles can be 
maintained. A great portion of the no- 
bility have already declared their wish to 
share with those who were their serfs, but 
are now their fellow-subjects, all the ad- 
vantages and all the privileges which can 
be attained under a constitutional Govern- 
ment. But when the Russian people have 
obtained a Government more in accordance 
with the general views and the general 
system of Europe, must not that have a 
great influence on the condition of Poland ? 
If the noble Earl, who has paid so much 
attention to this subject, will refer back to 
1831, and the opinions that were prevalent 
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at that time, I think he will find that the 
Russians had a feeling, not only that the 
Poles were in rebellion and in insurrection 
against the Government of Russia, but also 
that it was unjust and unfair that the Poles 
should have been since 1815 in the enjoy- 
ment of greater privileges than the 
Russians themselves possessed. There 
was a sort of national envy in regard to 
the Poles and their privileges. But if the 
Russians once come into the enjoyment of 
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greater privileges and greater freedom, so | 


far from that feeling of hostility to the Poles 
existing, they will then be glad to see them 
also in the enjoyment of civil and religious 
liberty. In addressing your Lordships in 
answer to the noble Earl, I have given my 
observations, not only as to what has passed, 
but my speculations as to the future ; but I 
must end as I began, by saying that while 
nothing would give me individually, or the 
Government collectively, greater satis- 
faction than to see happiness and peace 
prevail in Pecland, I do not think that 
any immediate interference, still less any 
epnstant remonstrance with the Govern- 
ment of Russia, will tend at all to promote 
the object that we have in view. I am 
very glad that the noble Earl, who has 
spoken with so much discretion and ability, 
has called your Lordships’ attention to this 
subject ; and though I think that nothing 
immediate can be done by us, I do trust 
that as in other parts of the world oppres- 
sion is gradually decreasing, so it will be in 
regard to Russia and Poland. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, that 
after the able and statesmanlike words of 
the noble Earl, which he hoped would find 
an echo elsewhere, he would withdraw his 
Motion. He hoped, that while the Go- 
vernment pursued a policy of conciliation 
towards Russia, they would not cease to 
manifest consideration for the position of 
the Poles. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday next 
half-past Ten o'clock. 
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THE MILITARY TRAIN.—QUESTION. 
CotoneL W. STUART said, he would 
Earl Russell 
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beg to ask the Seeretary of State for War, 
Whether the Military Train is now a 
purchase or non-purchase Corps; if the 
former, to state when and for what reasons 
the change was made; if the latter, to 
explain on what principle Officers are 
allowed to exchange from the Line into 
the Military Train, and vice versd; also, 
to what extent Commissions are sold in the 
Military Train ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS replied, that 
the Military Train was a purchase Corps, 
exactly like the infantry and cavalry regi- 
ments of the Line, and exchanges took 
place between the latter regiments and 
the Military Train on the same principle. 
It was quite true that many of the Officers 
in the Military Train had obtained their 
Commissions without purchase, but the 
reason was because the Military Train was 
formed out of the old Transport Corps, 
which was a non-purchase Corps. 


with Belgium. 


THE TAEPINGS OF CHINA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. FREELAND said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 


| Foreign Affairs, Whether any Communica- 


tions have been received from our Military 
or Naval Officers in command on the 
China station, with reference to the cha- 
racter and operations of the Taepings, or 
rebels; and whether the Government will 
lay upon the table of the House, Copies 
of, or Extracts from, any such Communi- 
cations ? 

Mr. LAYARD stated in reply, that 
papers received from the agents of the 
Government relating to the character and 
operations of the Taepings were being 
prepared for presentation to the House, 
and he hoped that they would shortly be 
laid on the table. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH BELGIUM. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he can give the 
House any inforthation relative to the 
Commercial Treaty now negotiating be- 
tween this Country and Belgium ? 

Mr. LAYARD: It is with much regret 
I have to announce—and I am sure my 
hon. Friends connected with the manufac- 
turing districts will hear the announcement 
with regret—that, owing to the demands 
which have been put forward by the Bel- 
gian Government, the negotiations upon 
this subject are suspended for the present. 
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EDUCATION—THE REVISED 
CODE OF REGULATIONS—DISTRIBUTION 
OF PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS. 
MOTION FOR COMMITTEE.—(FIRST NIGHT. ) 


Mr. WALPOLE, who had given Notice 


of Motion as follows :— 

“That this House will immediately resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider the best mode 
of distributing the Parliamentary Grants for Edu- 
cation now administered by the Privy Council ; 
and, in Committee, to move the following Reso- 
lutions :-— 

“1, That where it is proposed to give Govern- 
ment aid to Elementary Schools, it is inexpedient 
that the whole amount of such aid should depend 
on the individual examination of each child in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

“2, That the system of grouping by age for the 
purpose of examination would be unequal in its 
operation, and an inadequate test of the work 
done in the School, and specially disadvantageous 
for those children whose early education has been 
neglected. 

“3. That the provisions of the Revised Code, 
in the points referred to in the foregoing Resolu- 
tions, would, if unamended, increase the difficulty 
of extending the benefits of the Government 
Grants to poor and neglected districts. 

“4, That the refusal of any portion of the 
Parliamentary Grants, on account of any children 
who have once passed in the highest class of 
examination, is tikely to have an injurious effect, 
as tending to aggravate. the acknowledged evil 
of the withdrawal of children from Elementary 
Schools at an early age. 

“5, That it is inexpedient that the Capitation 
Grants, on account of children under seven years 
of age, should be made to depend on the individual 
examination of those children. 

“6. That the provisions of the Revised Code 
with regard to Evening Schools are unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as the Master, in many cases, would be 
unable, after the labour undergone in the day, 
adequately to attend to the management and 
teaching of the evening scholars. 

“7, That the regulations contained in the Re- 
vised Code, with regard to Pupil Teachers, are 
unjust and impolitic. 

“8. That it would be unjust entirely to with- 
hold the other benefits of the Parliamentary 
Grant from such managers of schools as decline 
to undertake to provide and pay the stipend and 
gratuities, now severally payable on account of 
Pupil Teachers, during the continuance of their 
current apprenticeship. 

“9. That it would be impolitic to run the risk 
ofareturn to the monitorial system by discou- 
raging the employment of Pupil Teachers, and that 
such employment would be better promoted by pe- 
cuniary premiums than by pecuniary penalties, 

“10. That in January of each year, if the Code 
be revised, or any material alteration in it be 
necessary, it shall be printed in such a form as to 
show separately all articles cancelled or modified, 
and all new articles. 

“11. That, in the event of such revision or mate- 
rial alteration as mentioned in the last foregoing 
Resolution, it shall not be lawful to take any action 
thereon until the same shall have been submitted 
to Parliament, and laid on the Table of both 
Houses for at least one calendar month.” 
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rose and said: Sir, as many hon. Gentlemen 
have asked me what is the exact course 
which I propose to take with reference to 
the Resolutions which stand in my name, 
or rather with reference to the Motion 
which stands in my name, and then 
with respect to the Resolutions consequent 
upon that Motion, perhaps it may be con- 
venient to the House that I should state 
in the first instance what my course will 
be, so faras I have the power of directing 
or suggesting it. Sir, had the Govern. 
ment proposed, as I always thought that 
they ought to have done, when they made 
a great alteration in that system of edu- 
eation which is well known to and fully 
appreciated by the people—I say, if the 
Government had proposed upon such an 
alteration themselves to bring the matter 
distinctly before the House, I should have 
been spared, and the House would have 
been spared, at least as far as 1 am con- 
cerned, much trouble. I also think that 
the course of proceeding would have been 
more easily adjusted than it can now be. 
But as the Government have thought it 
right to consider that the vast alteration 
made in the Code of National Education 
is rather the subject for an annual Esti- 
mate than for a distinct proposition to be 
submitted by them to the consideration of 
Parliament, I do not believe this House ean 
possibly entertain the question with any 
prospect of arriving at a sound conclusion 
upon it, unless they endeavour to assimilate 
the proceedings with respect to the Revised 
Code as nearly as possible to the pro- 
ceedings which would have taken place 
on a Government Bill. What I mean by 
that is this: —I look upon the speech made 
by my right hon. Friend the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on the 
13th of February as equivalent to the intro- 
duction of a Bill; I look upon the Motion 
which I am now making as a Motion made 
upon the second reading of that Bill; and 
when you, Sir, leave the chair, I shall look 
on the next proceeding as a proceeding in 
Committee on a Government measure, in 
which any hon. Gentleman, as well as 
myself, may submit any proposition which 
he thinks should be offered for consider- 
ation before we determine on making 80 
vast a change as that contemplated by the 
Revised Code. That being so, I eay I 
now stand in the position of a Member 
criticising and canvassing a Government 
measure on what I will consider the 
second reading of their Bill. 

Now, Sir, if I were going to oppose the 
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principle of the Bill at this stage I should 
have had to conform to our usual prac- 
tice; and to move an Amendment which 
would have had that effect. But I un- 
derstand the objects of the Revised Code 
—speaking of those objects as distinct 
from the mode in which they are to be 
accomplished—I understand the main ob- 
jects of the Revised Code to be two: first 
of all, that before we make large grants of 
public money for the purposes of education, 
we ought to test in some way or other the 
fesults of that education ; and secondly, 
that we ought to simplify the machinery 
now intrusted to the Committee of Council 
for: the administraticn of the grants 
which are made by this House for 
promoting the education of the people. 
Now, to both those main objects, without 
considering the qualifications, conditions, 
or' details mixed up with the proposed 
Gode as it at present stands, I am pre- 
pared unquestionably to assent ; but with 
respect to the mode in which those objects 
are sought to be accomplished—embracing 
as it does regulations and details of the 
minutest character, regulations and details 
affecting the very stability and value of 
the system we have so long enjoyed—with 
respect to that mode, I say, I entirely 
and completely dissent. Since, then, 
agreeing in the objects, I am not prepared 
to move the rejection of the Bill, as it 
were, on the second reading. I do not 
intend to ask that there should be put 
from the Chair any Resolution which would 
have the effect of upsetting the Revised 
Code. But I am prepared to say that the 
Revised Code will require from the Go- 
vernment very considerable modifications 
and amendments before it can be pala- 
table to the Parliament or the country. 
When my right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
announced, on the 13th of February, 
the alterations and improvements he was 
prepared to make in the Revised Code 
as it stood before that time, he offered 
a remark at which I was somewhat as- 
tonished, but it explains many things 
which down to that time were to my mind 
rather inexplicable. My right hon. 
Friend said he did not consider the 
a before him—the same question, 

ir, as that which is now before us 
—a question of first-rate importance ; 
nay, more, I think he added, consistently 
with the course the Government had taken, 
that it would be found to turn simply on 
the expediency of annual grants. Now, 


Mr. Walpole 
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Sir, when I heard those observations which 
fell from the lips of the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council, I began to 
see that there was an under-estimate of 
the magnitude and importance of the 
subject, and an over-estimate of the 
powers which the Committee of Council 
had claimed for itself. I saw that the 
right hon. Gentleman had failed to 
appreciate the length and breadth and 
strength and depth of the feeling 
which agitated the people of this coun- 
try from one end to the other. And 
when he speaks of annual grants, I think 
we shall do well to recollect that annual 
grants are not merely important ‘with 
reference to the amount of money the 
expenditure of which this House is pre- 
pared to sanction — that, indeed, is a 
matter which we must always look at 
with the utmost jealousy—but when there 
is a principle underlying eanual grants— 
when there is an object to which they 
are to be given that extends to-every part 
of the kingdom and affects every class of 
the community—annual grants, instead of 
being a matter of secondary importance, 
will be found in point of fact to involve 
largely the policy of the nation; nay, 
more, they will be found to affect the 
moral condition and well-being of @ 
people who are about to be affected 
by them. If that be so, I think it is our 
duty, in order that we may _under- 
stand the full operation of this Revised 
Code, not only to examine what that 
Revised Code is, but also to see what 
the ‘system is which the Revised Code 
seeks to alter. Without doing that, we 
cannot determine what parts of the 
system are worthy of preservation, what 
parts may be open to objection, and what 
parts contain defects which ought to be re- 
medied. These are points to which we must 
give great attention, or we shall not know 
one inch of the ground now lying before us 
and upon which we are about to tread. 
Now, Sir, the system which we have 
got with reference to the education of the 
people is a system which, as we all know, 
was established about twenty-eight years 
ago. There were two principles involved 
in that system from the very commence- 
ment. I beg hon. Members to bear in 
mind the two points to which I am about 
to refer, for I believe—at least I fear— 
that the change we are asked to make 
will virtually affect those two principles, 
for which this House has always stood up 
—principles which have always been ap- 
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proved by the: country, and principles 
which, in my opinion, we ought never to 
abandon without a struggle. The first of 
those principles was, that you should sti- 
mulate the private exertions of benevolent 
individuals through means of public grants, 
in order to extend as far as you can an 
acceptable system of sound education 
throughout every part of the country. 
The second of those principles was, that 
you should never forget that unless educa- 
tion is based on a religious basis, it will 
not succeed in meeting at all events the full 
urposes for which it is intended. By ad- 
Lene to these two principles from the 
commencement you have had a system 
which has progressed and thriven. By 
stimulating the private and benevolent 
exertions of individuals you have raised, 
through the agency of voluntary con- 
butions towards this purpose, to meet 
the £4,400,000 contributed by the State 
in twenty-eight years, about twice that 
amount, or a sum of nearly £9,000,000 
of money. And, Sir, by working through 
the medium of religious societies, in the 
distribution of these grants, you have 
completely overcome the religious difficulty 
which lay in the »: y of promoting and ex- 
tending a sound education with the hearty 
concurrence of all denominations. You 
have thus got the system now in opera- 
tion. By fixing, as it were, the somewhat 
capricious, or at least the uncertain, aid 
which private benevolence might have 
been induced to extend for these purposes 
—by the solid and stable and uniform 
regularity of the public grants, and by 
working through the religious bodies, so 
as to ensure a religious education, the 
State and the nation have co-operated to- 
gether for furthering and establishing this 
great work ; and they have formed, as it 
were, a happy alliance, by means of which 
that work has been consummated. 
“ Alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amicé.” 

These being the principles on which you 
have acted, what has been the working 
of that system which has been founded 
on them from the year 1833 to 1861? 
Sir, we will divide that period into two 
equal portions of fourteen years. In the 
first part of that period — namely, from 
1833 to 1847—the grants were gra- 
dual but progressive. They began at 
£20,000 and reached £30,000, and sub- 
sequently they amounted to £40,000, and 
in 1846 they were £100,000. But al- 
though they were thus gradually progres- 
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sive, the progress of education was more 
than gradual. I find that at the com- 
mencement of the year 1833 about] in 12 
of the population were in schools; at the 
end of 1846, I think it was 1 in a little 
more than 9: therefore as far as relates to 
the quantity of education afforded to the 
people concerned, the system was eminently 
successful. As regards the quality of the 
education, some doubts were entertained ; 
and two of the most distinguished pro- 
moters of education, Lord John Russell 
and Lord Lansdowne, who were in office 
in 1846, carefully considered how they 
could improve the quality while they in- 
creased the quantity of the education 
given. » With that object, they introduced 
that portion of the system which this Re- 
vised Code will entirely uproot. They in- 
troduced the system of certificated masters, 
training colleges, and pupil-teachers. The 
only other great alteration which was 
made in reference to the grant was in 
1853. Then was introduced the capita- 
tion grant for each 176 attendances in every 
school. Now, by these two great altera- 
tions in the scheme of education, there is no 
question whatever you increased the expen- 
diture by an enormous amount ; but then 
I believe there was as little doubt that the 
quality of the education was as much im- 
proved as the quantity had ‘previously in- 
creased. From the year 1846, when the 
number of scholars was little more than 
1 in 9, you increased it in 1861 to such 
an extent that the number was 1 in 7; 
and the quality of the education given has 
been attested by all the witnesses who were 
examined before the late Commission, and 
also by the Commissioners themselves. 
The increase in the amount of the expen- 
diture was no doubt enormous. In the 
first five years, that is to say from 1846 
to 1851, in round numbers the expen- 
diture was £150,000 a year; whereas 
in the second five years, from 1851 to 
1856, it reached £450,000; and from 
1856 to 1861, it amounted to no less than 
£800,000 per annum. No doubt that 
is an enormous figure; but whether it is 
or is not too high a figure depends on 
the question whether, large as it is, it is 
too much to pay for the education of the 
poorer classes of the community, supposing 
always that they could not obtain that edu- 
cation without. Viewing it on that ground, 
nobody, I think, will say that it is too high. 
But, Sir, it may be considered to be too 
high on another ground. It may be con- 
sidered too high on the ground that the 
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money is not properly laid out ; it may be 
regarded as too high on the ground that 
you are cultivating your teachers more 
highly than you onght, and that you are 
thereby incurring a wasteful expenditure. 
But is this so? Does economy require that 
we should make this great change? Now, 
before we can determine whether we are 
to cut down this grant merely with a view 
to economy, we must look, not only to eco- 
nomical considerations, but we must take 
into account whether efficient consequences 
follow from the grant. My right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Commit- 
tee of Council the other day made a sin- 
gular remark with reference to this ques- 
tion—the question, I mean, of the compara- 
tive merit of efficiency and economy. For 
my part, I had thought that efficiency and 
economy, ought always to go together ; 
economy without efficiency is a niggardly 
folly ; while efficiency without economy is 
extravagant waste. But the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council has put 
it antithetically in a new light. In order 


to induce the House to accept this Revised 
Code, he says—and I beg the House will 
bear the words in mind, for they are im- 
portant— 


“ Now I cannot promise you that this new Code 
will be either economical or efficient, but I can 
promise you that it shall be either one or the 
other : if it is not efficient, it shall be cheap ; and 
if it is not cheap, it shall be efficient.” 


[**Hear!’’] Well, Sir, that antithesis 
leads me to a conclusion different from 
that which that quiet cheer would seem to 
intimate, for instead of having any force 
on which we could rely, it rather seems to 
me to carry with it its own condemnation. 
For, in the first place, it intimates a sus- 
picion that the Government, in proposing a 
great measure like this, cannot actually tell 
us the exact consequences that will result 
from it. They cannot say whether it will 
prove efficient or the contrary. And in the 
second place, it intimates the existence of 
a doubt, even in the mind of the Minister 
who makes the proposition, as to whether 
he can secure those two objects. I con- 
tend that both those objects, and not 
merely one of them, ought to be secured, 
and that no measure failing to secure 
them ought to be regarded as a good one. 
The observation, therefore, of the right 
hon. Gentleman, to which [ have drawn 
your attention, convinces me that the 
scheme before us has been too hastily 
adopted and too abruptly introduced. 
Sir, I think it will now be as well to 
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inquire into the efficiency of the system 
which this Code attempts to disturb. We 
have all read the valuable Report of the 
Royal Commission appointed to investi- 
gate this important subject. The Com- 
missioners were well chosen. The in- 
quiry which they had to make was a most 
important one. They conducted that in- 
quiry with the greatest possible ability and 
diligence. There were included in their 
body men of all kinds and shades of opinion 
—lI mean, of course, with reference to the 
question of popular education. That very 
difference of opinion would no deubt in- 
duce them to look eritically and minutely 
at every fact and particular which might 
seem to promote their own views. As 
far, therefore, as the information in that 
Report is concerned, I am inelined, with 
one or two exceptions, to. be noticed pre- 
sently, to place almost implicit reliance 
upon it. But when I come to the opinions 
founded on that information, since they 
are the opinions of parties disagreeing 
each from the other, I see throughout both 
conflict and contradiction. I set great va- 
lue, therefore, on that Report, as regards 
the facts which the Commissioners have 
gathered together, and as regards the in- 
formation which they have furnished to the 
House. I do not set the same value upon 
all their opinions, though upon those opi- 
nions in which they are agreed, differing 
as they do in their general sentiments 
and principles, I am inclined to set the 
greater store. That being the state of 
the Commission, the Report having been 
furnished to Parliament, the most com- 
plete information having been given, and 
concurrent opinions on several facts 
having been furnished, let me ask the 
House to consider for a few minutes what, 
according to this Report, are the speci- 
fic advantages of the system with which 
we are dealing, and what are the specific 
and particular defects contained in that 
system? According to the Commissioners’ 
Report, the advantages are four in number. 
The first of these is that to which I have 
already adverted—namely, that the existing 
system is the only system, in their opinion, 
by means of which a religious education 
can be carried on. The second advantage 
of that system is—indeed, they call it the 
leading principle—that the voluntary ex- 
ertions of individuals in promoting educa- 
tion have been completely enlisted in that 
cause, and they would be loath to do any- 
thing to disturb them. The third great 
advantage which they point out, and’ it 
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js one in which they are all agreed— 
and not merely are they all agreed upon 
it, but they also insist upon it in lan- 
guage so strong, and reasoning so clear, 
and arguments so conclusive, that I think 
this will be found to have a most im- 
portant bearing on the subject before us 
—that advantage is the general efficiency 
of the discipline, habits, and order of 
the schools. The fourth great advantage 
which they say results from this system— 
an advantage upon which none of them 
seems to entertain a doubt—is the intro- 
duction of the pupil-teacher system, which, 
I think, they say in one part of their Re- 
port is the most successful portion of the 
whole system ; and in another part of the 
Report they prove the success of it by the 
small percentage of pupil-teachers who 
have failed to carry on the business of 
teaching with credit to themselves and bene- 
fit to others. Now, when you have these 
four advantages so clearly pointed out, 
what can be thought of any Government 
professing to act on that Report if they 
did not endeavour to retain those advan- 
tages as far as they could? I will not 
say that these advantages will not be 
retained to some extent under the Re- 
vised Code; but I do say they would 
every one of them be imperilled. With 
respect to the first, | may refer to the 
well-drawn memorial of a most able gen- 
tleman, not a Member of the Church of 
England. I allude to a Wesleyan Minis- 
ter, the Rev. Mr. Scott. The opinion of 
that gentleman, expressed in language of 
great temperance, but of great firmness 
and strong conviction of truth, puts the 
religious question before the country in 
this way. He says in effect—‘I do not 
tell you that the religious education of the 
people will not go on as long as it is con- 
fined to the different religious bodies ; but 
I do say, that if you confine your attention 
to education in elementary subjects merely, 
and do not make provision for religious in- 
struction also, there is a danger that in 
the minds of those who are to be educated, 
as well as in the minds of those who have 
been educated, religion will become a 
matter of secondary importance.’’ Such 
is the way Mr. Scott puts that ques- 
tion, and I cannot find an answer to 
it. With respect to the second point— 
the discouragement which may be given 
to voluntary benevolence—I shall have to 
refer to it hereafter; but, meanwhile, 1 
cannot help saying that when benevolent 
individuals, with entire disinterestedness, 
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haye done so much for the country, it 
is not right that they should be spoken 
of as if they were greedy of gain. 
And I say, moreover, that when you 
attempt to throw upon these benevolent 
individuals every burden which you have 
hitherto borne yourselves, and thus impose 
upon them a fresh liability, you cannot 
convince me, and I am sure you will not 
convince the country, that you are not 
discouraging that private benevolence. 
With respect to the third great advan- 
tage of the system—I allude to the 
question of discipline —it seems to me 
perfectly unaccountable, when you have 
a set of schools with a discipline provided 
in them which has trained up hundreds 
and thousands of children in ':vbits of order, 
industry, cleanliness, and virtue, that in 
the eyes of a Government which seeks to 
aid education, by distributing among the 
schools pecuniary grants, all that is to go 
for nothing. And, lastly, with respect to 
the pupil-teacher system, to which | have 
ealled the attention of the House in the 
Resolutions placed upon the paper, and 
which Resolutions I shall submit in Com- 
mittee, my firm belief is, that if you go 
back, through any discouragement you 
may throw upon pupil-teachers, to the 
old monitorial system, which has failed, 
you will find the change, instead of being 
economical, will be an expensive one, and 
you will in the end have to return to the 
pupil-teacher system, or something similar. 
This is a subject on which the Commis- 
sioners show no difference of opinion; and 
here are advantages which all acknow- 
ledge, and which, to say the least, may be 
seriously imperilled by the seheme you 
propose. 

Now, one or two words as regards the 
defects of the existing system, In the 
first place, all the Commissioners seem to 
be agreed—and I do not think they could 
be disagreed upon it—that education has 
not sufficiently reached some of the poorer 
and more neglected districts. In the se- 
cond place, they are all agreed—though 
upon this they do not, for particular rea- 
sons, dwell so strongly as upon other 
points—that the early removal of children 
from school, before their education in ele- 
mentary subjects is complete, bas been 
very disadvantageous. In the third place, 
they are all agreed that there is great 
disadvantage in the irregularity of attend- 
ance. And now comes the great point 
upon which the Code rests. The Commis- 
sioners report that the junior classes in the 
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schools are not sofficiently attended to ; 
that in the masters there is not a want of 
power, but there is a want of motive to in- 
struct them properly in the elementary sub- 
jects; that consequently education in these 
elementary subjects—namely, reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic—is comparatively ne- 
glected: and they conclude with the ob- 
servations so often quoted, and so much 
relied upon by the President and Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, that 
one-fourth only of the children educated 
arrive at a tolerably perfect knowledge 
in these three subjects. There ‘is one 
other point also on which the Commis- 
sioners ‘are agreed, and that is, that the 
whole machinery is so complex, so costly, 
and so cumbersome, that some alteration 
or retrenchment ought to be made in it. I 
believe, Sir, I have now stated fairly the 
defects of the system, as pointed out by 
the Commissioners, and how do the Go- 
vernment propose to deal with these de- 
fects? With respect to providing educa- 
tion for poor and neglected districts, the 
only provision they make for it is a lower 
style of master. That may possibly in- 
crease the quantity of education given, 
but I doubt whether it will increase its 
But is there nothing omitted 
The Commissioners agree that 


quality. 
here ? 
you ought to encourage education in poor 


and neglected districts. They thought 
that education was not defective merely, 
but that it had not reached such dis- 
tricts ; and they recommend a plan to in- 
duce people to take more pains to pro- 
vide education in schools for such districts. 
That is not alluded to in the Government 
scheme. But what is alluded to there is 
this, that upon all the managers the lia- 
bilities and burdens which they have to 
bear shall be increased. But here let me 
ask, if you so increase those burdens and 
liabilities, will they be so willing to un- 
dertake the education of those districts 
where the Commissioners report that edu- 
cation is neglected, and where that neg- 
lect cannot be met without considerable 
expense? Nor is this all; for by your 
scheme, as you have propounded it, you 
have made it so difficult for neglected 
children, when grouped according to age, to 
earn even a penny, that the whole of your 
Revised Code fails, with the one excep- 
tion to which I have adverted, in provid- 
ing that which I believe to be one of the 
most necessary things with which we, as 
a Legislature, have to deal. With regard 
to the removal of children at an early age 
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from school, that is a defect which every. 
body admits ; but, I ask, will that be reme- 
died by withdrawing the reward payable 
for children when they have teached the 
age of eleven? As to the regularity of 
attendance, I think it may be shown that 
by limiting the amount of grant to 15s, it 
will be rather discouraged than encouraged 
by the proposed scheme. Then I bring 
you to this, and here are two plain pvints 
upon which my riglit hon. Friend and my- 
self ‘are at issue. My right hon. Friend 
says—* There is this defect in teaching, 
and I can only remedy it by testing results 
in the particular way I have mentioned in 
my Revised Code.”’ That is his first point, 
His second is—‘‘ That there is such costli- 
ness and cumbrousness in this machinery, 
that I must sweep it away and turn every- 
thing into one capitation grant ; otherwise 
we have no means of practising a sound 
and healthful economy.” I see my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Lowe) agrees to that, 
These are really the two points to be con- 
sidered, and to them I will now address 
myself, ' But before I get to the end of the 
observations for which I must beg the in- 
dalgence of the House, I shall be much 
mistaken if I do not show my right hon. 
Friend that, in these points, this Revised 
Code will not effect fairly and fully the 
objects which the country intends to have 
accomplished in providing education for 
the poor; but that, on the contrary, they 
will form, if adopted, a great impediment 
to the attainment of those objects. 

Sir, it seems to me that when the Com- 
mittee of Council received the Report of 
the Commissioners, they felt themselves so 
much embarrassed by the mass of mate- 
rial gathering around them—and I am sure 
I do not wonder at it—and so oppressed 
with the burden of expenditure weighing 
upon them, that they did not know how 
to get rid of their difficulties except by 
saying, ‘* We will cut the knot, for we 
cannot untie it.” They seem to have 
said to themselves, ‘ All the grants must 
be done away with except one. We 
do not care what these grants may have 
effected ; all must go: not only the 
grants for books and for school appa- 
ratus, and for industrial schools, but all 
those grants which Lord Russell (one 
of the most distinguished Members 
of the Government, one of the greatest 
promoters of education) recommended, 
which the Committee of Council adopted, 
and which Parliament has sanctioned— 
grants for the augmentation of teachers 
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salaries, grants for stipends to pupil- 
teachers, grants for capitation—all those 

nts which, as I say, Lord Russell and 

rd Lansdowne first recommended and 
which Government after Government has 
adopted—all shall go, and be turned into 
one capitation grant, not dependent simply 
on the attendance of children at schools, 
but dependent upon conditions so _pre- 
carious and so contingent that nobody can 
know whether they can be earned or not ; 
to be measured in such a manner and liable 
to such deductions that the managers of 
schools may find that the grants are cut 
away from them after incurring an expen- 
diture in reliance on them. Upon what 
principle, then, is this tobe done? Why, 
we were told, in a plausible gencrality, 
that this is testing results and simplifying 
the system. But before we assent to that 
plausible generality, we are bound to ask 
ourselves, what are the results which we 
mean to test? And I think, also, we are 
further bound to ask ourselves, when we 
change the machinery which hitherto, to 
a great extent, has done its work well, 
whether we may not destroy the mo- 
tive power by means of which that ma- 
chinery is worked. Testing results! 
to 
What are the results which Par- 


What are the results you mean 
test ? 
liament and the country mean to pay 


for? Of course, you will answer, the 
results of a good education. But what 
is a good education? A good education 
is the training of children so as to enable 
them, by means of that education, to fulfil 
the after-duties of life in a moral and in- 
dustrious community. I[litherto you have 
endeavoured to obtain for them that edu- 
cation, and to test the results of it, first, 
by making your grants pass through the 
sealous enthusiasm of religious bodies, who 
would take care that the grants were well 
applied, not merely for secular, but for 
higher purposes ; and, secondly, you have 
obtained the results by requiring, upon in- 
Bpection, that the discipline of the school 

such that not merely secular but 
moral and religious results are likely 
to flow from it. There is a passage 
in the Commissioners’ Report, which, 
upon this part of the subject, I must 
refer to. It is so pregnant with wis- 
dom, that 1 hope the House will pardon 
me if I quote it, instead of using my own 
language. It occurs in page 266—indeed, 
I may say that from that page to page 273 
the whole of this question is most admi- 
tably discussed — 
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“ One of the tests of the moral influence of the 
school is its discipline. The best teaching will 
produce little good effect if this be defective.” 
(Report, p. 266.) : 

Then, as to this discipline, the Commis- 
sioners go on to say— 

“ There is no subject on‘ which the ‘ Reports’ 
of the Inspectors deserve more confidence.” (p. 
266.) “ They report the discipline to be excel- 
lent, good, or fair, on 94°3 per cent of the schools 
receiving annual grants, and 75-7 per cent on the 
others, An illustration of the moral effect pro- 
duced by the discipline maintained in the schoois 
is furnished by the marked success in the subse- 
quent life of the children coming from district and 
separate schools, particularly of the orphans, the 
class which is secluded from almost every other 
influence, and is often thrown on the world utterly 
friendless and deserted.”’ (p. 267.) 


And then they conclude— 

“The religious and moral influence of the 
public schools appears to be very great, to be 
greater than even their intellectual influence. A 
set of good schools civilizes a whole neighbour- 
hood. The most important function of the 
schools is that which they best perform.” (p. 
273.) 

Now, observe these words, ‘‘ The most 
important function of the schools is that 
which they best perform.” If this dis- 
cipline is really worth having—if it be 
really the most important function which 
these elementary schools have to discharge, 
and if they do discharge that function 
better than any other—how, in the name 
of common sense, can the Governments 
set up a scheme which takes away all 
provision for the due encouragement 
of that object, and distributes the edu- 
cation grants for totally different pur- 
poses? So much, then, for the question 
of discipline: and so much, also, for the 
question of testing results. Remember, 
I am not against testing results ; nor do I 
believe that there are ten Members in 
this House against it. But you say you 
will test results: I answer, test the re- 
sults by all means; but do not test the 
least important, unless you test the most 
important also. Hitherto you have tested 
the most important results; but now you 
say you will test them no longer. My right 
hon. Friend wants to test results in the 
three elementary matters of education— 
namely, reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
and his argument will no doubt be: “ I will 
test the results in those three elementary 
branches of education only, and depend 
upon it I shall at the same time be secur- 
ing good discipline in the school likewise.” 
But I say this scheme will not test results 
even in these three elementary matters by 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
sae [First Night. 
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to test them. How do you set about the 
work? Why, you set about it in the 
strangest way. You say, ‘I will see what 
is the number of the children on a given 
day, who can answer toa certain number 
of given questions, and according to their 
answers I will apportion the grant.”’ Now, 
observe, by taking that mode of testing re- 
sults, all the work done in the school which 
does not admit of exact measurement goes 
for nothing; all the pains bestowed on dull 
and backward scholars go for nothing ; all 
the discipline and good management of the 
school go for nothing; all the children 
who have left school before the day of ex- 
amination comes round, although they may 
have acquired knowledge in the three ele- 
mentary branches, will go for nothing. And 
when the day of examination comes round, 
all the accidents which may prevent a child 
answering questions on these three mat- 
ters, such as illness, bad weather, the dis- 
content of the master—the various stan- 
dards applied by inspectors to different 
schools—all these things are to count for 
everything against the school ; and all the 
good done on the other 364 days of the 
=. are to go for nothing in its favour. 

as there ever such a plan propounded 
by any Government to Parliament ? It 
is depressing, discouraging, disheartening, 
to be forced to argue against such a pro- 
position. I have in my hands a letter, a 
sample of many, from which I have gather- 
ed information as to what testing results 
may mean according to badness of wea- 
ther alone. This is a specimen. An In- 
spector: went down to a certain parish in 
this month of March to inspect a school— 
it was a rainy day, and one-fourth of the 
children was not in attendance even of the 
average number that usually appeared. 
If he had gone two days before, when 
the snow was on the ground, he would 
have found not one-fourth, but three- 
fourths of the children absent. How will 
you test results in that case? Oh! for- 
sooth, the Government will say, We test 
the results by the examination of that 
small number. But how will you pay for 
the larger number, who were there through- 
out the year? The thing is impossible. 
Sir James Kay Shuttleworth in his let- 
ter to Earl Granville, written, remem- 
ber, not after the date of this new Code, 
but after the Report of the Education 
Commissioners, puts this matter so well 
that I will take the liberty of quoting 
his words. And, Sir, I cannot allude 
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worth without bearing my testimony— 
and I am sure it is the testimony of 
every Member of this House—to the 
great and valuable services which he has 
conferred upon this country by promot- 
ing education among the poorer classes, 
Though I do not agree with that gentle- 
man on many points, I do agree with him 
most fully as to testing results by a single 
examination on a certain day. In his let- 
ter, dated April 24, 1861, he says— 


“ Any capitation grant, the distribution of 
which is determined by the results of instruction 
in schools, is liable to the fundamental) objection 
that the average period of the attendance of the 
majority of scholars is so short that as far as that 
majority is concerned few schools would be paid 
for the results of their own work. In the speci- 
men districts 42 per cent of the scholars had 
been in the same public week-day school less than 
one year, and 22 per cent bad been one year, 
but less than two years. With such migratory 
scholars it is impossible justly to pay for work 
done in schools on any plan constructed to em- 
brace those three-fifths of the scholars who attend 
schools less than two years. The remaining 35 
per cent who attend more than two years are 
alone subjects for an examination of the results 
secured by the work of any school.” 


Even in the three matters, therefore, to 
which you confine yourselves, you will not 
test the actual results of tle school. You 
will test them only as regards a certain 
limited number of scholars who appear on 
a certain day—a number subject to all 
kinds of accidents and contingencies which 
may alter the ratio in which you ought to 
pay for the education imparted. Can you 
four a moment defend such a system? [ 
hear that it is said by those for whom I 
have the highest and sincerest respect— 
by a right rev. Prelate and by an acute 
and most able Peer—that the country has 
changed its notions respecting this scheme, 
and is rapidly coming round in its favour, 
As to the right rev. Prelate to whom [ 
refer, I believe his calm and sober judg- 
ment is such that upon reflection, espe- 
cially if he applies for information from 
those who live within his diocese, he will 
arrive at a very different conclusion. Of 
this at least I am sure, that upon this 
one subject there is the greatest doubt 
and uncertainty among all the religious 
bodies. From what my right hon. Friend 
calls that one pole of the religious world, 
the Roman Catholics, to that other pole, 
the Jews, he will find—and the right 
rev. Prelate will find—that there is lite- 
rally not a difference of opinion on th’s one 
point. An inundation of letters has been 
poured upon me since I gave notice of my 
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present Motion—more than I could read 
through, and many more than I was able 
satisfactorily to answer; and I trust that 
my numerous correspondents — some of 
whom I know, and some of whom I do not 
know—will accept my apologies for not 
replying to their communications. But 
of all the letters sent to me by clergy- 
men and laymen of all parties and all 
shades of opinion I can say that I have 
jiterally received but one which is against 
the Resolutions that I am about to sub- 
mit to the House. I have received some 
letters telling me that I am not going far 
enough, but not any, except the solitary 
one to which I have referred, adverse to 
the course I am now taking. This is, to 
my mind, an exceedingly important part 
of the subject; and I think I cannot do 
better than establish my case by citing as 
witnesses the representatives of some of 
these religious bodies, What, for example, 
does the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety say on this point? They say— 

“While recognising the soundness of the prin- 
ciple of a test of the state of elementary instruc- 
tion in the school as one basis of the pecuniary 
aid rendered by the Committee of Council, this 
Committee regard the proposal to make this the 
only basis of such aid as most unsatisfactory to 
school managers. They especially consider the 
classification by age to be unsound in principle, 
while the restriction of a pecuniary claim to one 
examination of the same children above eleven 
years old discountenances what has justly been 
deemed most important—namely, the lengthened 
retention of children at school.” 
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I have spoken of a gentleman of the Wes- 
leyan persuasion in terms of high com- 
meniation, but not higher than are de- 
served. In the memorial and other papers 
which he has sent in to the Committee of 
Council he puts this matter in as happy 
& manuer as it could be described. He 
says— 

“We have steadily kept in view, as the grand 
object of national education, the elevation of the 
poor and labouring classes in general education 
and morals, and have sought by suitable instruc- 
tion and training to render the children attend- 
ing school, well informed, religious and well con- 
ducted in all the relations of life. The new Code, 
limiting the attainments by which money to the 
support of the schools will be obtained from the 
Government, must concentrate the attention and 
efforts both of teachers and managers mainly on 
what the standard requires, the attainments which 
are allowed a money value, and must prove a 
great temptation to regard as secondary or to put 
out of sight altogether the prime object of educa- 
tion—the intellectual and religious training of the 
rising generation.” 


That is the testimony of the Rev. Mr. 
Scott on the part of the Wesleyans. But 
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I am apprehensive lest it may be said that 
these passages are culled from memorials 
presented before the time when the Revised 
Code was again revised. Well, I have here 
a Resolution not from one body but from 
several, including the National Society, 
the Church of England Educational So- 
ciety, the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, the Hume and Colonial School So- 
ciety, and the Wesleyan Educational Com- 
mittee. I think I might add another 
body, because only two days ago a peti- 
tion in the same sense was presented to 
this House from the thirteen Roman Ca- 
tholic dioceses of England. This Resolu- 
tion was come to on the 21st of February, 
after the right hon. Gentleman had made 
his speech. They state— 

“That, in the opinion of the Committee, it is 
inexpedient to make the whole of the annual 
grants to elementary schools dependent on the 
number of scholars, who in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic shall obtain a prescribed standard 
of proficiency —the same in all places, and under 
all circumstances of previous condition, prepara- 
tory training-school attendance or natural capa- 
city, the varieties in these several particulars pre- 
senting the greatest contrasts in one district as 
compared wit’: another. That this objection 
would be greatly aggravated by the proposed plan 
of grouping children according to age.” 

Such are the opinions of the different re- 
ligious bodies, And I may tell my right 
hon. Friend that these communications 
were written since the Revised Code was 
again revised, and the parties from whom 
they emanate all agree with reference to 
the point which the Committee of Council 
wish to force upon them, that testing the 
results by a single examination is most in- 
expedient if not impracticable. I think I 
have now established these three great 
points—first of all, that in your attempt 
to test results in the manner prescribed by 
the Revised Code, you are testing only 
one set of results, and that not the most 
important ; and, secondly, that even in 
testing the results of these less important 
matters, you are not testing them fairly 
or fully; and thirdly, that with regard 
to the great majority of children in the 
schools these results are not tested at all. 

Having established these points, I might 
be tempted to sit down ; but knowing as 
I do the extraordinary ability of my right 
hon. Friend, and for fear he should con- 
sider it unfair on my part not to refer to 
the main arguments he used in support of 
the scheme, I will take the liberty of ad- 
verting to those arguments in his own 
words. In the very able and famous 
speech of my right hon. Friend, made on 
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the 13th February, he rested his case 
mainly upon two passages in the Com- 
missioners’ Report. The Commissioners 
said— 

“The junior classes in schools, including the 
great majority of the children, do not learn, or 
learn imperfectly, the most necessary part of what 
they came to learn—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic.” 

And again— 
“It appears even in the best schools, that only 
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one-fourth of the boys attain the highest class, 
and are considered by the Inspectors to be suc- 
cessfully educated.” 

Two more important passages were never | 
put into a Commissioners’ Report. They | 
seem to have taken away the breath of the 
Privy Council, and consequently the Com- 
mittee set to work—and most properly— 
to see how they could best meet these | 
great defects. They arrived at the con- | 
clusion that there was only one way of | 
doing it—namely, by establishing this | 
new system of testing results, as they call 
it, and that too by a single examination. 
My right hon, Friend said— 


“ Lord Granville and myself felt that we could 
not sit still in the face of that Report, without 
showing the House and the country that we had 
done all in our power to remedy that state of 
things. You have got the Commissioners assert- | 
ing one thing and the Inspectors another. The | 
Commissioners said that only one-fourth of the 
children were properly instructed, while the In- 
spectors contended that ninety per cent of the 
schools were either excellently or fairly taught, and 
the Department of Education had to judge between 
the two. What were we to do? What honest 
men ought to do; not to leave this matter under 
a cloud of uncertainty. We said, we will appeal 
to facts, and not go on reasoning @ priori. We 
said we will go to the schools, examine the children 
child by child, and have a complete Report, and 
then we shall know whether the Commissioners or 
Inspectors are right. If the Inspectors are right, 
we shall have carried a great point, vindicated 
our department, and done no harm. If they are | 
wrong, we shall remedy a great evil.” 


It is impossible that any Minister could 
have devised a wiser course to pursue than | 
that which my right hon. Friend said he | 


would take. The Commissioners and the | 
Inspectors differed. My right hon. Friend | 
said he would ascertain which was right | 
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before he came to Parliament and the 
country with this novel and_ ill-advised 
scheme. But what happened? What 
are the facts? It may be, and no doubt 
it is, difficult to reconcile the reports of 
the Commissioners and Inspectors ; but 
my right hon. Friend attempted to do so, 
and with an ingenuity which seems to sur. 
pass even his own. My right hon. Friend 
said that the Inspectors meant to re 
that the children are well taught, but that 
they have not well learned. That is the 
explanation given by a Minister of the 
Crown, and who is at the head of this 
department, when he had in his hands, 
not merely the reports of the Inspectors, 
to which the Commissioners referred, but 
also the reports of his own Inspectors for 
the last year. Do the Inspectors say in 
their reports that the teaching is good, 
but the learning is bad? -: I will read an 
extract from each of the Inspectors’ Re- 
ports upon this subject. Mr. Watkins 
(p. 40) says— 

“There is, as was the case last year, good 
reason to be satisfied with the progress of school 
children in the subjects of their instruction, and 
especially in the elementary and more important 
subjects.” 

Mr. Kennedy (p. 96) says— 

“T think I see a decided tendency ever going 
on to stick to what may perhaps be called neces- 
sary subjects. By necessary subjects I mean 
reading, writing, spelling, religious knowledge, 
and arithmetic, and, in girls’ schools, needle- 
work,” 

Mr. Stewart says— 


“The Parliamentary grant has placed within 
reach of the working population a sound al- 
though plain education for their children, I do 
not refer to the extent and variety of their studies, 
but to their knowledge of a few elementary sub- 
jects.” 

And Mr, Bonstead (p. 163) says— 

“The three indispensable elements of educa- 
tion, reading, writing, and arithmetic, evidently 
receive, as they ought to do, the largest share of 
attention, and are most successfully inculcated.” 
I think these statements, dealing with 
the results of an actual inspection, will 
be a pretty fair test of the education given 
to the children in these schools. The 


by examining the schools child by child. | Commissioners founded their Report in 
Why did he not do so? When he said he| reference to this particular point upon 
would appeal to facts, why did he not as-| the evidence of Mr. Norris, who had said 


certain the facts before coming forward 
with a scheme based upon 4 priori reason- 
ing? My right hon. Friend would have 
done his duty nobly and well if he had 
followed out that plan which it is evident 
in his own mind he had intended to adopt, 





that is to say, if he had ascertained facts 
Mr. Walpole 


that only one-fourth of the children left 
school educated perfectly in the elemen- 
tary branches. A very able gentleman, 
whose reasoning I do not. pretend entirely 
to follow, though in many points it is clear 
and precise enough for any one to under 
stand, has commented upon this ; and one 
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of his letters was, I think, laid upon the 
table a few days ago, and was placed in 
the hands of hon. Members this morning. 
It is called ‘* Our Education,” and was 
moved for by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hertford. That letter, written by 
Mr. Birks, is accompanied by a diagram, 
which Lord Granville says he could not 
describe by any other name than by call- 
ing it “a parabolic curve.”’ How that 
may be I must leave those to settle who 
are more conversant in the matter than 
lam. I refer to this paper not merely 
on account of Mr. Birks’ opinion, but be- 
cause it contains a letter from Mr. Norris. 
Mr. Norris now recalls his statement that 
only 25 per cent of the children were 
fectly educated in the elementary sub- 
jects, and says, for reasons which he has 
given in the letter, that he was misled in 
that statement. He now says that there 
are nearly 50 per cent of the children—I 
think he puts the number down at 49—who 
are perfectly educated in these elementary 
subjects. If that be so, the great griev- 
ance under which Earl Granville and my 
right hon. Friend could not sit still is no 
longer of such mighty moment that the 
whole system must be upset in order to 
remedy it. The case made by the Privy 
Council is cut away from under them. It 
turns out now that between 40 and 50 per 
cent of the children are so well educated 
in the elementary subjects in which you 
wanted more efficient instruction that you 
do not require this testing by results, de- 
pendent, as it will be, upon a single exa- 
mination. If that be so—and I think it 
appears to be so—is it necessary to intro- 
duce this great change in a system which 
(I say it advisedly) has succeeded so ad- 
mirably in training and disciplining the 
children of this country—a system which, 
though it may not have reached some 
districts, has succeeded greatly not merely 
in diffusing a good secular instruction, but 
in accomplishing a work of still higher 
moment, that is to say, in fitting those 
children hereafter to be good men and 
good citizens in a religious country? Be- 
fore such a change is introduced I do 
entreat the Government to reconsider the 
matter, so far at least as not to make the 
whole grant dependent upon the single ex- 
amination of each separate child in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic only, without taking 
into aecount those other circumstances 
which ought to be considered of much 
higher importance. 
. So much for the first great branch of 
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the subject. I must really apologize to 
the House for having so long occupied 
their time, but the matter with which I 
had to deal has been so vast and so 
various, that it was difficult to condense 
my observations more than I have done. 
The other portion of the subject is to 
my mind not less important—I mean the 
simplitication of machinery by which this 
system of education is to be carried on. 
Now, I agree with the Government in a 
great many of the observations which have 
fallen from them upon this subject. I think 
it high time that this House should look 
into the question of the cost of education 
—and that too with a view to economy 
combined with efficiency. Now, how does 
the matter stand when the economy of 
the question is concerned? It seems we 
have nearly 8,000 certificated masters, 
nearly 1,000 assistant teachers, more than 
16,000 pupil-teachers, and little less than 
2,500 Queen’s scholars—and all these are 
under the Privy Council, are paid by the 
Privy Council, they are sent out under the 
directions of the Privy Council into all 
parts of the kingdom. With such a 
system ramifying into every part of the 
country, 1 am prepared, so far to agree 
with the Government, as to say that you 
cannot work such a system under merely 
a central authority—nay, more, that you 
cannot work it except through local agen- 
cies. I give you the benefit of this ad- 
mission frankly and freely. But with so 
vast a machinery, aggravated as it is by 
correspondence with managers in all parts 
of the kingdom, the question is, whether 
you have no means of remedying the evil 
except by destroying the whole fabrie which 
you have been so careful in building up. 
That is the great and difficult problem 
which we have to solve. There are two 
points specially connected with that pro- 
blem to which 1 think we should more 
particularly apply our minds, First, take 
eare that by the alteration you are mak- 
ing you do not unduly increase the 
liabilities of the managers. Secondly, 
in your endeavour to economize do not 
strike at that part of the system which 
has been admitted to be successful for 
fear you should run the risk of subvert- 
ing it altogether. Sir, if my right hon. 
Friend had done what I think he ought 
to have done—if he had prudently en- 
deavoured to get rid of a great evil by 
gradually accommodating the contemplated 
change to the circumstances which had 
grown up around us, I, for one, should 
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have applauded and encouraged him in so 
useful a work. But he has not chosen 
to do this, and therefore we must look to 
the relative position of the managers and 
the Government, and the mode in which 
that relative position is sought to be 
altered. Down to this time the managers 
and the Government have been in what I 
may call a sort of joint partnership; they 
have been sharing proportionate obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. But now one 
of the partners, against the will of the 
other, dissolves the partnership, and upon 
terms so oppressive that all the liabili- 
ties of the retiring partner are thrown 
on the shoulders of the continuing part- 
ner. Is that just? Down to this period 
the managers (and under the name of 
managers I here include that noble class 
of individuals who have exerted them- 
selves benevolently in this great work) 
have always felt that they have this 
grant to rely upon. They knew that as 
the year went round they were certain 
of grants from the Privy Council—a por- 
tion for their certificated teachers, a por- 
tion for their pupil-teachers, and a portion 
for other purposes. They could, therefore, 
Jay out the whole seheme of their expen- 


diture on the faith of those grants. But 
suddenly one of the partners says—‘ No, 
I will give you a single capitation grant 
instead of all the grants 1 made before ; 
and out of that, whether it ia sufficient 
or whether it is insufficient, you shall 


undertake all the liabilities!’’ Is that 
the position in which the Government 
ought to place benevolent men who have 
so nobly exerted themselves in the cause ? 
Nothing can justify it for a single mo- 
ment. I do not think there is a single 
argument which can support it. True, 
if my right hon. Friend could come down 
to the House and say—‘I have so ar- 
ranged the matter that the one capita- 
tion grant I am going to give you will be 
sufficient to meet those liabilities which 
you have incurred before, as well as those 
liabilities 1 am putting on you now;” if 
the right hon. gentleman-were able to do 
that, the present char icter of the partner- 
ship would be changed, but the assets 
would be the same, and no harm would 
be done. Will my right hon. Friend, 
from his place in this House, state that 
that will be the consequence of this 
measure? He knows he cannot. But 
then, if the capitation grant does not 
cover these double liabilities, I ask you 
how in the name of justice—I was going 
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to say how in the name of common fair. 
ness and common sense—are you to say, 
“True, the grants will not cover the 
expenditure as they have done before ; 
true, my liabilities are’ diminished ; true, 
I have practised a noble economy ; but 
you ought not to complain when you see 
what the Government will save, even if I 
throw upon you all those liabilities which 
we together contracted to bear.” Even 
that is not all. I wish the House to see 
what these liabilities are which the Go- 
vernment have contracted. The managers 
lay out their scheme of education ; they 
ineur an expenditure proportionate to it ; 
and before this change they felt confident 
that they were going to receive a eertain 
sum of money upon which they might 
found their calculations accurately. All 
was ascertained or capable of being ascer- 
tained. But what do you see now? All 
is conditional, contingent, and uncertain, 
Nay, more, not only is it conditional, con- 
tingent, and uncertain, but it is made to 
be so, and in such a manner that the in- 
evitable consequence of the change is, that 
the contingency and uncertainty must press 
on the managers, while the Government 
is saved altogether harmless. And what 
do the promoters of this change say. 
They say, in effect, this :—‘* That if the 
managers do not keep a certificated master, 
they shall have no grant at all; that 
if they have more thau eighty scholars 
in the school, and do not keep a pupil- 
teacher, they shall forfeit in the first 
year £5, and in the second year—there 
was a little misapprehension on this part 
of the subject—not £5, but £10.” All 
these are liabilities which will not merely 
prevent them from receiving such a portion 
of the grant as they heretofore received to 
meet their expenditure, but they are lia- 
bilities without which hardly a portion of 
the grant can be received at all. And 
then you add, that if the children who 
attend the school should fail in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, one-third should 
be taken away for reading, one-third for 
writing, and one-third for arithmetic, so 
that the whole grant may fail altogether. 
And all this is to happen even although 
the children might succeed so well as to 
warrant the opinion which has been ex- 
pressed by Mr. Norris, that nearly 50 per 
cent of the children were perfectly edu- 
cated in those elementary branches. Is 
that a state of things which Parliament 
ought to sanction? I do not think it is, 
and I know that an appeal to justice in 
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this House will not be made in vain. Nor 
is this all. For when you base your 
change upon what you call a little free 
trade, and when you say at the same time, 
“Twill give you nothing unless you can 
bring the children up to a certain standard, 
but I will give you at the rate of 15s. per 
scholar if you do.” Why do you insist on 
any other conditions if the requisite stan- 
dard is reached ? How can you justify for 
one single moment the obligation you im- 
pose on school managers to keep those 
certificated masters and pupil-teachers on, 
if you take away that portion of the grant 
which was intended for the purpose? It 
cannot be reasonable, when the child is to 
be brought up to the only standard you 
think fit to preseribe, that you should not 
enable me or any one, as the manager of a 
school, to bring up the child to that stan- 
dard without incurring those liabilities which 
you yourself and not the managers have 
thought fit to impose. Yet this is what 
ou are going to force upon them! Sir, 
Twill not pursue this matter further. For 
as to this part of the scheme, I think I 
may say I feel confident that this House 
will not sanction it. 

Then, Sir, I turn to the other part of 
the scheme of which I complain—namely, 
to the question of pupil-teachers. As to 
the certificated masters I urge nothing at 
present, because though I agree that they 
have an equitable claim to have their 
salaries secured to them, yet the mo- 
ment you transferred those salaries to 
the capitation grant, out of which they 
were to be defrayed, you transferied 
the liability and with it the means—you 
did not do injustice to the certificated 
masters, but you did an injustice to the 
managers if those means were not certain 
to cover the old as well as the new lia- 
bilities. The distinction lies there. With 
regard to the pupil-teachers it is dif- 
ferent. The pupil-teachers were appren 
ticed to the masters, and apprenticed by 
the Government. But we are tuld that 
the agreement was not stamped. There 
is an honourable understanding—to say 
the least of it—there was a Parliament- 
ary understanding, which has always been 
recognised in this House—that when 
the Government undertakes any payment 
for a period of years, upon the faith of 
which any person has entered into their 
service, that that agreement shall be kept 
with them. Sir, if that is really the state 
of things, and I believe it to be so, 1 am 
sure my right hon. Friend will tell me he 
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does not mean to break the agreement. 
But then I must say that he has no right 
to shift the agreement from the Govern- 
ment to others, The clear obligation rests 
with the Government, and you ought to 
provide by your scheme, whatever that 
scheme is, that the apprentice deed of the 
pupil-teachers and all the conditions of the 
deed shall be fulfilled as long as the pupil- 
teachers are to be maintained and kept in 
their present condition. But how has the 
Government dealt with this part of the 
case? The Government has said that the 
pupil-teachers will be paid down to the 
3lst March, 1864, as heretofore. With 
regard to those pupil-teachers who may 
not have served the whole of their appren- 
ticeships after that period (1 put the ques- 
tion myself to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council, which 
elicited this reply) the arrangement will 
be this—that if the managers choose to 
elect that the Government shall still pay 
the pupil-teachers, the Government will 
do so; but then in that case the managers 
are to receive nothing else whatever. If, 
on the other hand, the managers choose to 
take upon themselves the payment of the 
pupil-teachers, then they must incur all 
the risks, both as to the extent and as 
to the mode in which they shall earn 
the money for that payment. One of 
my Reseclutions points to that. I say that 
the arrangement is not just. I say so 
in my Resolution. I maintain it now, 
and I will maintain it when that Resolu- 
tion is put to the House. But that is not 
the only thing. You entirely alter the 
nature of the contract in future between 
the pupil-teachers, and those with whom 
they enter into their engagements. The 
pupil-teacher system now rests on a deed 
of apprenticeship which lasts for five 
years. The pupil-teacher system, as you 
intend to make it in future, will rest on 
an agreement determinable by six months’ 
notice. Is it not obvious, that if that be 
so, you are altering the whole character of 
the pupil-teacher system? For is it 
not obvious that all the training which 
they would have to go through, would be 
entirely different if they may be turned 
adrift at the end of six months, from that 
which they would have to go through if 
they were to be steadily watched and cared 
for during five years? Assuming, there- 
fore, that you persevere in this part of 
the plan, the consequence must be this:— 
Managers wiil say, ‘‘ We will avoid these 
teachers ; you only force pupil-teachers 
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upon us if there are 40 above the first 50 
children. In that case we are obliged to 
have one pupil-teacher, and for every addi- 
tional 40 children we must have an extra 
pupil-teacher.’’ Will not that be an induce- 
ment to the managers to keep the number 
of the children in their schools down, in 
the first instance, to 89 ; or if they go be- 
yond it, to take care that they only ex- 
ceed it by 39 ; so as to escape, as much as 
possible, the necessity of maintaining a 
large staff of pupil-teachers? I believe the 
whole of this part of the scheme is an en- 
tire discouragement of what is called the 
pupil-teacher system, and I am therefore 
thoroughly convinced in my own mind that 
you will have to go back in no long time to 
the monitorial system. Well, what is the 
consequence of that change? The Report 
is not silent upon it. The Report says 
that the monitorial system failed, and that 
that was the unanimous opinion of all those 
who had inquired into the subject ; that the 
monitors, by reason of their youth, and for 
want of the special instruction which was 
necessary to make them good masters, 
were totally unfit for their work, and that 
as a consequence the education throughout 
England was in the year 1846, as regarded 
its quality, in a most deplorable state. Now, 


Sir,am I right or am I wrong in saying that 
the consequences of this alteration will be 
gradually to undermine the pupil-teacher 
system, and draw it back to the monitorial 


system? If I be wrong, let it be shown: 
but if I be right, then I say there is no 
step so retrogressive as the step you 
are about to take. With reference to 
this subject there are one or two other 
passages to which I should like to call 
the attention of the House. The evi- 
dence of the assistant Commissioners is 
unanimous as to the superiority of the 
schools in which the pupil-teachers are 
employed. Mr, Cook speaks of them ‘as 
often conducting lessons in reading, arith- 
metic, and writing copies of dictation, the 
three things upon which everything is 
hereafter to depend, better than many 
adult teachers of ordinary ability.’”” Mr. 
Arnold describes them as the sinews of 
English primary instruction, The Com- 
missioners say that— 

‘Their acquirements and general fitness for 
the posts for which they have been selected are 
best attested by the fact that only 12°68 per cent 
of the total number admitted are removed during 
their apprenticeship, either by death, failure of 
health, failure in attainments, misconduct, or other 
causes, including the adoption of other pursuits in 
life’’ (p. 106.) 
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Now, I should be glad to know whether 
any change has come over the mind of 
the Government in this respect when 
they have these statements fresh in 
their recollection. But should they have 
forgotten them, I have an authority 
here which I think will weigh very much, 
not only with the Government, but espe- 
cially with the Committee of Couneil, 
and which, I think, puts the matter in a 
very atrong light. No longer ago than the 
year 1859, when some observations were 
made as to the hugeness of the Educa- 
tional Grant, a right hon. Gentleman, a dis- 
tinguished Member of the House, said— 

“The items for pupil-teachers are pointed out 
ag the most outrageous of the whole estimate, 
chiefly perhaps because it was the largest item, 
It was, however, the opinion of those best quali- 
fied to judge that, whatever became of the pupil- 
teachers after their apprenticeship, for every penny 
laid out upon them the public. derived the full 
benefit.” .. . 

The same distinguished Statesman went 
on to say— 

“Tf the pupil-teacher system were to be abo- © 

lished, it was the opinion of competent judges that 
it would have to be replaced by a system fully as 
expensive, if not more expensive. In that event a 
very considerable loss would be entailed—the loss 
of the education which had been given to large 
numbers of young persons, who if they did not 
all, as most of them did, remain in the depart- 
ment, formed a valuable reinforeement to the 
lower classes in point of intelligence and edu- 
cation. He was satisfied that the soundest part, 
the healthy core of the whole system, that which 
entitled it most to the support of the House and 
the country, consisted of the grants to pupil- 
teachers,” 
These are the words of the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council. And yet in 
two short years the whole of that very 
system which the Vice President so much 
extols, and which everybody commends, is 
to be put inte a most precarious position 
by the unhappy way in which you are 
dealing with the whole of this subject ; 
the consequence of which I fear will be 
that you will have ere long to retrace 
your steps, and so you will be called 
upon to incur expense for restoring a 
system too hastily subverted, even if it 
be not altogether destroyed, 

Such, Sir, being my opinion on the im- 
portant points to which I have called atten- 
tion, I will now proceed in a few brief 
words to show how I propose to meet 
them. The House will observe that I 
have proposed five Resolutions referring 
to the first of these great points—namely, 
that of testing results by the examina- 
tion of each separate scholar .in three 
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elementary subjects alone. I wish the 
House to negative, in the first place, the 
notion that the whole amount of the aid 
given by the Government should depend 
entirely on the individual examination of 
each child in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. I wish the House, in the second 
place, to negative the notion that the 
system of grouping by age for the pur- 
pose of examination should be introduced, 
a.d presently I will give my reasons for it. 
I wish the House to negative the notion, 
that when the children have once passed 
in the highest class of examination, they 
are not to be entitled to any further 
art of the Parliamentary grant. I 
wish the House to negative the notion 
that the capitation grant without ex- 
amination should be limited to children 
under six years of age, with the view 
of extending the non-examination age, 
if 1 may so express myself, from six to 
seven, These four points relate princi- 

lly to the first great head of the sub- 
ject to which I have referred. I am told 
that these are negative Resolutions ; but 
I say that every one of them involves of 
necessity a positive inference. They are 
negatives from which positives may easily 
be taken. From the first Resolution, which 
negatives the notion that the whole amount 
of Government aid should depend on ex- 
amination, may easily be drawn the posi- 
tive inference that a portion only should 
be given for examination and a portion 
on inspection. In the same way, from the 
other Resolutions may be drawn the in- 
ferences, that though grouping by age for 
examination is objectionable, some other 
modes of grouping may be adopted; that if 
six years is too lowa limit for the non-exami- 
nation age, it ought to be put higher ; and 
that if the grant should not be discontinued 
at eleven years, it ought to be extended 
beyond that period. So also with every 
other Resolution which I have proposed, 
But, then, it may be asked, why do you 
not propose affirmative Resolutions? The 
answer is obvious. Affirmative Resolutions 
on such a measure as this must rest with 
the Executive and not with the House 
of Commons. All I can do is to take the 
objectionable parts of the Revised Code, 
and point out the mode in which I think 
they can be remedied. But the exact 
details of this remedy—the extent to which 
you will go—and the way in which you 
will make each portion of the scheme fit 
into the other—all these are points which 
have been intrusted to the Committee of 
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Council, and ought to be left with the 
Executive Government. 

And now, for a few moments, let me 
eall the attention of the House to what I 
conceive will be the main points you will 
have to consider in connection with this 
Revised Code, and any Amendments to be 
made in it. According to the provisions 
of the Revised Code, you intend to deny 
to all children, except on examination in a 
particular form, any portion of the grant to 
be given to the schools. According to 
the Revised Code as it ought to have been 
amended, I contend that you ought to 
have given some portion of the grant in 
another direction. You say you will give 
nothing unleas you examine children when 
grouped by age. I say, if you had 
amended the Code as you ought to do, 
the only grouping which is sensible is 
the grouping by classes, such as is 
adopted in all other schools in the king- 
dom. And to meet the objection that it 
would discourage the edneation of the ju- 
nior classes, | say that it would be very 
easy for you so to arrange the matter that 
the grant to be given to the lowest should 
be less than that given to the middle, and 
that given to the middle less than that 
given to the higher, so as to induce the 
managers to bring the children on as far 
as possible. According to the Revised 
Code you say—contrary to the opinion of 
everybody else —that children of eleven 
had better be withdrawn from the schools. 


I say, if you amend the Revised Code as 
you ought to have amended it, there is no 
more fatal mistake than to say that chil- 
dren above eleven ought not to receive the 
benefit of the best education you could 


give them. I think the Government en- 
tirely wrong when they speak of the low 
average of children above that age. I 
find that the total number of children in 
this month of March, 1862, in 317 boys’, 
girls’, and mixed schools, in all parts of 
the country, was 44,727. Of these I find 
the number under seven years of age, 
6,921 ; of children between seven and 
nine, 13,125; between nine and eleven, 
13,413; between eleven and _ tweive, 
4,846; of twelve and upwards, 6,402. 
In other words, that out of 44,727 chil- 
dren in 317 schools, 11,268 were upwards 
of eleven years of age, or above the age 
at which the grant was to stop. 

Sin GEORGE GREY: It does not 
stop until the age of twelve. 

Mr. WALPOLE : Yes, it does in many 
instances ; for these children, at the last 
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examination, might have been exactly 
eleven, or only a month over. But why 
should education ‘be stopped at that age ? 
Your Preat dbject is to raise the quality of 
your education, and to secure that when 
the children go out into the world they 
should know reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. If they have not acquired this 
modicum of education’ by eleven or twelve 
years’ of age, why should you discourage 
the ‘further attendance at school of chil- 
dren at that age’ in order, if possible, to 
give them that modicum? In addition to 
all these objections, there is this one above 
all, that the present scheme will tend to 
déstroy the existing system in its leading 
principle ; for I firmly believe that the 
Revised Code will have the effect of dis- 
turbing that flow of voluntary benevolence 
whieh has hitherto set in so largely in the 
cause of a moral and religious education. 
It isa backward step instéad of a forward 
one, and for that reason I think it should 
be materially altered and amended in Com- 
mittee, 

Sir, I have now dealt with that class of 
the Resolutions which’ relate to the two 
great branches of the subject to which [ 
have referred. ‘But there are two other 
Resolutions standing in my ‘name, not, I 
believe, less important. The House will 
observe that by the two last articles of 
the Revised Code provisions were inserted 
in the original Code as prepared at the 
instance of the right hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley), by 
which, if the Code is revised again in 
January of each year, it is to be printed. 
By the second article, if the Revised Code 
is likely to lead to increased expenditure, 
the Code is to be laid before Parliament. 
Now, here I wish to raise a question as 
important as those other questions I have 
before raised. I wish to raise the question, 
whether, when any alteration is made in a 
system of education which the country has 
adopted, accepted, and acted on, itis to be 
in the power of any Government, at any 
future period, by its own mere motion, and 
without the concurrence and sanction of 
Parliament to alter that system funda- 
mentally and entirely in the manner they 
are now attempting todo. In 1839 this 
question was much agitated and discussed 
inthis House. There was then an attempt 
to introduce normal and industrial schools. 
That attempt was defeated ; and one of 
the great objections urged against it was 
the manner in which the attempt was made. 
The House was told, and truly told, that 

Mr. Walpole 
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the power which the Committee of Council 
asserted to itself was a power essentially 
beyond that which the constitution gave 
to any department in the State. It was 
the assertion by a body necessarily political 
in its character — necessarily fluctuating 
in its nature—which would be irrespon- 
sible, and therefore déspotic—of'an au- 
thority and power which does not belong to 
any Minister, and which ought only to be 
intrusted to both Houses of Parliament, 
This is what I am anxious'to guard 
against, and I therefore care for these two 
last of my Resolutions quite as much as 
for any of the others. By my two last 
Resolutions I wish it to be understood, that 
if in future great changes are ‘made in 
our national system of education, they 
shall not be concerted, as it were, in pri- 
vate, and published silently when Parlia- 
ment is not sitting. I wish it to be 
understood that the Committee of Coun- 
cil is.a department of the Government 
intrusted with important administrative 
functions, but that legislative authority is 
not conferred on it. Legislative authority 
has been assumed here, and such an as- 
sumption of legislative authority will 


never be allowed, I hope and trust, to be 
assumed again. 


Had this not been done, 
I believe the agitation respecting this 
Code would not have been half so great as 
it is at present. ‘The country feels that 
the Government ought to come down to 
the House and state their intentions when 
they propose’ to adopt measures of such 
great importance. I do not blame the 
right hon. Gentleman for having revised 
the Minutes of Council. With the Report 
of the Commissioners before him, he was 
not only entitled, but it was his duty to 
have framed some plan for bettering the 
system when it was found tobe defective. 
1 do not blame him, either, for announcing 
that plan, as he did,in the autumn. On 
the contrary, I know great good has re- 
sulted from that circumstance, since the 
scheme has been discussed and canvassed 
in every part of the country. But what 
I do blame is, not him, but the manner 
in which this question has been attempted 
to be forced upon us. I do find fault with 
any system which enables Ministers, with- 
out the authority of either House of Par- 
liament, to frame measures which have, in 
fact, a vast legislative importance, without 
submitting those measures to Parliament, 
and without ascertaining how far Parlia- 
ment is willing to adopt them. By taking 
such a course you have placed this House, 
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and not this House only, but Parliament, 
in a difficulty from which it is hardly pos- 
sible even now to extricate ourselves. 
There is no other mode of so doing that 
I know of, except that which I have ven- 
tured to suggest—namely, that you should 
discuss this matter as if it were a Govern- 
ment Bill—that we should go into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House with a view of 
seeing in what respect we can induce the 
Government to entertain the objections 
which have been so forcibly—I might say 
so conclusively—urged against the Code 
as it is now drawn up. Unfortunately the 
Government has deprived us of the power 
of going into Commitiee with a view of 
framing a measure for them, which they 
ought to have framed for us, because we 
have no measure with which we can deal. 
But we can at all events ‘deal with the 
subject of Educational Grants; and so, 
Sir, I shall move that we go into Com- 
mittee. I do not do so for the purpose 
of subverting the right hon. Gentleman's 
Code: I have said already that with re- 
spect to its main objects I believe them 
to be right; but as to the modes in 
which those objects are to be accom. 
plished I believe them to be wrong. Nor 
do I ask you to go into Committee to 
consider any Resolutions or plan of my 
own. That would, indeed, be ‘taking on 
myself, or inducing the House to take 
upon itself, the initiative, in a matter 
which rests properly with the executive 
Government, and for which they, and they 
alone, ought to be responsible. Nor do I 
ask the House to go into Committee with 
a view of casting any censure on the Go- 
vernment. That would be indeed to make 
this question a party question. But the 
question of education is not, and never 
was, and never ought to be, made a party 
question ; and if I know myself and my 
own motives, party will have nothing to 
do with this Motion. I ask the House 
to go into Committee, in order that the 
Government may tell us how far, and to 
what extent, they are intending to alter 
the system of education which has hitherto 
done so much good to the country. I ask 
this House to go into Committee in order 
that every hon. Gentleman may press on 
the Government those suggestions which 
may enable them to put this Code in a bet- 
ter shape than it stands at present; and 
if the result should be that the Govern- 
ment were to take back that Code and 
re-amend it, I do not think the country 
would suffer much from the consequences 
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of the change. It is for this purpose and 
for ne other that I now beg leave to move 
that you, Sir, do now leave the chair ; 
and when you resume that'chair again, I 
trust that you miay be enabled to ‘put 
from it such Resolutions as may satisfy 
the expectations and calm the fears 
and cheer the hopes of an ‘anxious 
country. ‘Then, Sir, I believe that 
your voiee will go ‘forth not with a 
message increasing the dissatisfaction 
and discontent which ‘unfortunately pre- 
vail so-much and so extensively now, but 
with a message which I believe I may call 
without impropriéty a message of peace, 
justice, charity, and wisdom. Of peace, 
because it will allay an irritation greater 
than any I ever recollect on this subject 
before; of justice, because it ‘will satisfy 
those who think they are wronged, that 
this House will never turn a deaf ear to 
reasonable claims ; .of charity, because, 
notwithstanding all that has taken place, 
it will still encourage the noblé exertions 
of voluntary benevolence, and stimulate 
individuals still to continue the great and 
good work of promoting to the utmost the 
education of the people; and, ‘finally, a 
message of wisdom, because in politics I 
believe there is no wisdom higher than this 
—that Parliament and the Government 
should strain every nerve and apply every 
effort, and bring to bear all the expe- 
rience and knowledge they can command, 
to provide a sound and useful education 
for those poorer classes of our fellow sub- 
jects who, although they lie below the 
level of the direet constituencies which 
return us here, actually are, and always 
must be, the main foundations of the State 
—which foundations never can be safe and 
sure unless they are laid deep and strong 
in a moral, religious, industrious, and well- 
instructed community. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House will immediately resolve it- 
self into a Committee to consider the best mode 
of distributing the Parliamentary Grants for Edu- 
cation now administered by the Privy Council.” 


Sir GEORGE GREY : Sir, it is hardly 
necessary after the announcement made a 
short time ago by my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government, for me now to 
say that the Government are perfectly 
ready to accede to the Motion for going 
into a Committee of the whole House in 
order to consider the Resolutions of which 
notice has been given by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
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said he might have framed Resolutions 
condemning altogether the principles and 
details of the Revised Code. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had taken that course, 
then it would have been the daty of the 
Governntent to have resisted the Motion 
in ordet to take the opinion of the 
House 4s to whether or not the views 
of the right hon. Gentleman would receive 
the sanction of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, has to-night de- 
claved his assent to the principle of the 
Revised Code in express terms, and has 
told us that his objection to it refers simply 
to some of its details and to the mode in 
which it has been proposed, That being 
so, it would be obviously inconvenient that 
we should enter into a minute discussion 
of the Resolutions before us with you, 
Sir, in the chair; and I think therefore it 
is better we should reserve such discussions 
until the House has gone into Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman has, indeed, 
told us that he regards the present stage 
of the Government proposal as equivalent 
to that of the second reading of a Bill, 
and asks us to go into Committee to 
perform functions similar to those which 
are discharged by a Committee of the 
Whole House when that stage of a Bill 
has been disposed of. Now, if that be 
his object, he will find the Government 
prepared to meet him in the spirit in 
which I should hope he would be prepared 
to go into Committee ; bat I must, at the 
same time, express my regret that, sup- 
posing we are to exercise the same pri- 
vileges of criticism and amendment in 
that Committee as are usually exercised 
when a Bill is under discussion, he has 
not placed upon the notice-paper the 
Amendments which he would advise the 
House to adopt, but has contented himself 
with simply placing before us a series 
of Resolutions negativing the propositions 
which we have made. 1| may add that it 
would, in my opinion, be exceedingly in- 
convenient to follow at the present mo. 
ment the right hon. Gentleman through 
all the details of the Revised Code. They 
will be more properly discussed at that 
stage of the proceedings on which he in- 
vites us to enter, when we shall, I trust, 
have some more definite scheme submitted 
to us as to the extent to which it is de- 
sired that modifications in this Code should 
be effected. Although, however, I am 
anxious now to abstain from entering into 
details, J should wish to make a few 
general observations on this subject. 


Air George Grey 
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And | would in the first place ask the 
House to bear in mind the position which 
the Government occupied with respect to 
it last year. The right hon. Gentleman 
tells us that he does not think the altera- 
tions introduced by méans of the Revised 
Code ought to be concerted in secret. I 
should, however, like to ask how they 
could be framed otherwisé than in secret, 
in the way in which all Government 
measures are prepared? In the au 
tumn of last year the Government was 
placed in the position of finding itself 
charged with the administration of a 
grant which had risen progressively from 
a sum of £20,000, voted in 1833, to 
about £800,000, which was the amount 
voted last year. We, moreover, found 
ourselves called upon to administer a 
system~ which had been altered from 
time to time; which had been modified 
according to circumstances; Which was 
described by the Commission that had 
been appointed to inquire into the subject 
as “ complex, costly, and cumbrous ;”’ and 
which from its very nature will necessarily 
lead to that progressive increase in the Es- 
timates for education from year to year 
which my right hon, Friend himself has 
characterized as being extremely formida- 
ble. In addition to all this, we could not 
shut our eyes to the fact that it was im- 
possible as things stood to assign any limit 
to this growing expenditure ; and we there- 
fore came to the conclusion that the time 
had arrived when it must be subjected to 
a somewhat more effective control than 
had hitherto existed. In making these 
observations, I must not be understood as 
expressing an opinion that the question of 
expense is one which ought altogether to 
sway the decision of the House in this 
matter. On the contrary, taking into ac- 
count the important object which we have 
in view, the education of the great body 
of the working classes, | am disposed to 
look upon the question of exponse as of 
secondary importance ; but then the ques- 
tion of the due appropriation of the money 
voted by Parliament, so that its expenditure 
might realize those results which Parliament 
sought to attain, appears to me to be one 
entitled to the gravest consideration, and 
it was one which naturally forced itself 
upon the attention of the Department in- 
trusted with the administration of those 
funds in the summer of last year. The 
Government, moreover, found that they 
were involved in a multitudinous corre- 
spondence with a vast number of offir 
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cials scattered all over the country, who 
were immediately dependent upon them 
for the salaries which were paid out of the 
education grant, and they felt it their duty 
to consider whether they could not dimi- 
nish that gigantic system of centralization 
and afford greater play for local action 
and local control. That being so, what 
course did my noble Friend the Lord 
President and my right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Council take in the 
discharge of the responsible duty whieh 
devolved upon them? They had for some 
time been cognizant of defects in the 
existing system ; but they, nevertheless, 
waited until the Report of the Education 
Commissioners was produced, in order that 
they might become more thoroughly ae- 
quainted with the facts of the ease as 
well as the views and opinions of the 
Commissioners; so that they might be 
in a better position to apply the best re- 
medy in their power to the cure of ad- 
mitted evils, to secure greater efficiency 
in the management of schools, and a 
greater certainty that the result which 
Parliament had in view—the education of 
the great body of the working classes— 
should be attained. The Report of the 
Commissioners, I may add, only served to 
confirm the impressions which they enter- 
tained with reference to the complexity 
and costly character of the existing sys- 
tem, while it clearly showed that the ex- 
penditure under the head of education by 
no means produced results proportionate 
to its amount or commensurate with the 
expectations of those who had been most 
active in establishing the system. They 
therefore set themselves to work to revise 
the Code as it stood. They are eharged 
with having done this secretly, and I re- 
peat it could be done only in seeret. The 
result, however, of their consideration of 
the question was laid befure Parliament 
some time before the prorogation, while 
it was certain it must come under the 
notice of the Honse of Commons before 
the Estimates in which the Vote for 
education is comprised could again come 
on for discussion. I may further observe 
that the course taken by the Government 
in the matter rendered it impossible that 
the attention of the country should not be 
fully drawn to the new Code, and that it 
should not be exposed to those criticisms 
which it was their object to elicit during 
the recess. The various objections which 
might be raised they were prepared to 
weigh with candour and impartiality, not 
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having the presumption to look upon them- 
selves as infallible, My right hon. Friend 
near me, in short, as well as the noble 
Lord the President of the Council, invited 
a full and free discussion of their scheme ; 
they received deputation after deputation,; 
they read, I believe, all the pamphlets 
which have been published on the subjeet, 
and brought to bear upon it all the thought 
and energy which they could command, 
and they subsequently submitted the 
new Code to Parliament in a revised 
shape. Now, as to the principle of the 
Revised Code. The essential principle of 
that Code—a principle which the House 
is, I think, prepared to maintain—is that 
the suecess of the machinery by which 
these grants are administered shall be 
tested by results. That is the first 
principle contained in this Revised Code. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) 
says le assents to that principle, but 
if he had not made that declaration at 
the outset of his speech, and repeated 
it afterwards, I should have been at a 
loss to gather from his remarks an 
opinion in favour of the Revised Code, 
I should have thought that his whole 
speech was an endeavour to show how 
impossible it was to test these results by 
individual examination. Some opposition 
had been offered to the Revised Code on 
the ground that it would interfere with 
that religious teaching which had hitherto 
been given in schools. I think that 
that objection has since been found un- 
tenable. The right hon. Gentleman 
showed that the system of religious in- 
struction, the encouragement of voluntary 
effort, the employment of pupil-teachers, 
and the improved discipline of schools were 
the four great advantages of the scheme of 
education administered by the Committee 
of Education ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man failed to show that the Revised Code 
in any essential degree affected these ad- 
vantages. He dealt with the religious 
question, and adverted to a letter written 
by a gentleman of great respectability 
and worth, connected with the Wesleyan 
body ; but I am confirmed in my belief 
that this objection has now ceased to be 
seriously urged by looking through the 
Resolutions of the right hon. Gentleman, 
in which I do not find one word on this 
subject, although it is one on which | 
know he feels very deeply. I am, there- 
fore, entitled to conclude that there is 
nothing in the Revised Code affecting, 
in his opinion, the religious basis of 
( First Night. 
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education, The right hon. Gentleman has 
taid that he has no‘sympathy with persons 
who taunt those religious bodies who have 
done so much for the promotion of educa- 
tion with a love of lucre:or a desiré for 

ain. In this opinion ‘I agree with him ; 

ut isnot the assertion that religion will 
be neglected in education which is tested by 
an individual examination of the children in 
elementary knowledge, a reproach to these 
religious bodies, founded on the assump- 
tion that they will neglect that to which 
they attach greater importance than. to 
any other part of education, and which 
they consider the basis of all knowledge ? 
With regard to Church of England schools, 
not the least difference is to be made in the 
religious instruction required to be taught 
inthem. In the schools of other religious 
bodies, including the Wesleyans, so much 
jealousy was felt many years ago respecting 
Government interference that they guarded 
themselves against the possibility of such 
interference by protesting against any Go- 
vernment inspection of the religious in- 
struction given in these schools. The Go- 


vernment were, therefore, content to take 
the connection between the school and 
the religious body as a sufficient guaran- 


tee, and to assume that the latter would 
not fail in their duty of imparting re- 
ligious instruction. But a very different 
system prevailed in Church of Eng- 
land schools. An agreement was come 
to with the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the other prelates of the Established 
Church, under which a system of exami- 
nation was established, and it was made 
a preliminary condition to the receipt of 
the Government grant by any Church 
of England school that the Inspector 
should certify that religious instruction 
was given in a satisfactory manner. 
No difference has been made in this re- 
spect ; and although an attempt had been 
made to create alarm on the ground of the 
interference of the Revised Code with 
religious instruction, that alarm has now 
subsided, and an assurance is given in the 
Code that the preliminary condition will 
continue to be enforced before any Govern- 
ment grant is made. The right hon. 
Gentleman has expressed his apprehension 
that we shall discourage voluntary effort 
by applying the test of results, But how 
is this to be done? I believe, on the other 
hand, that the certainty with which these 
grants were obtained has had a tendency 
to discourage voluntary effort. I admit 


that I attach great importance to voluntary | 
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effort in the education of the people. The 
services of those who have laboured in this 
cause are beyond all praise ; and those who 
like my hon. Friend the Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Baines) have disclaimed all Govern- 
ment interference in education are, I think, 
entitled to the thanks of the country for 
the great exertions they have made un- 
aided by any Parliamentary grant. But 
one of the advantages of the system ad- 
ministered by the Privy Council has been 
that a large amount of voluntary contribu. 
tions has been raised in aid of the Parlia- 
mentary grant. I will not go so far as the 
right hon. Gentleman in saying that the 
whole of the money expended on schools, 
aided by Parliamentaay grants, has been 
elicited by this system. I believe that 
many of these schools have been supported 
by. men -of great benevolence, and that a 
large proportion of the morey raised for 
the promotion of education would have 
been applied to this purpose even if the 
Parliamentary grant had not been voted. 
I confess I do not see how these voluntary 
contributions will be checked by the ad- 
option of the Revised Code and by making 
the grants depend upon the efficiency of 
the schools. . Where a school is known 
to be good, children will be attracted to 
it, and it may very well happen that such 
a school will receive a larger share of the 
Government grant than it has hitherto 
done, because it has become more efficient. 
It is not intended that schools in which 
reading, writing, and the elements of arith- 
metic are satisfactorily tanght shall re- 
ceive the full amount of the Government 
grant, if they are found to be deficient in 
order, cleanliness, and discipline. These 
also are necessary in a school, and a 
schoolmaster who is unable to maintain 
them would show that he was not entitled 
to preside over a school that receives 
any portion of the Parliamentary grant. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that he 
would not limit the examination to profi- 
ciency in the elementary branches of learn- 
ing, but says that the true test of the 
result of education is how the pupils turn 
out in after-life. No doubt that is the 
great ubject of education. The House is 
asked to agree to make the grant depend- 
ent on results; but how will the right 
hon. Gentleman apply that test to those 
who are going out into the world? Would 
he wait to see how these persons turned 
out before the Parliamentary grants were 
made? This would be to apply a test 
wholly nugatory. But there is a mode by 
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which the instruction given can be tested. 
Having ascertained that certain essential 
conditions are complied with, such as order, 
cleanliness, and discipline, we are able to 
test the progress made by the scholars in 
those elementary branches of learning which 
may be the foundation of their acquirements 
in after-life. I, for one, am not disposed 
to undervalue what has been done under 
the present system of administering the Par- 
liamentary grant. I have been long enough 
in this House to, take part in the debates 
when the present system was established. 
The feeling then manifested was in strik- 
ing contrast to that shown in the present 
day. I had the honour to be asso- 
ciated with those distinguished noblemen 
the Marquess of Lansdowne and . Earl 
Russell, in the attempts they made to 
improve the elementary education given in 
the country. I remember the difficulties 
then encountered in overcoming the sus- 
picions of Government interference, the 
dread of any Government action at all, 
in the matter of popular education, 
and the great difficulty of preserving the 
new system from the annihilation with 
which it was threatened by almost a ma- 
jority of this House. But the times are 
very much changed since then ; the desire 
is general that education shall be improv- 
ed by Government interference, and the 
apprehension now runs into the other ex- 
treme, that the Government will withdraw 
from that minute superintendence which 
has grown up under the administration of 
the Parliamentary grant, and which in my 
opinion it is no longer desirable to main- 
tain. The main objection to the system 
is that it has failed, as the Commis- 
sioners have shown in their Report, in 
producing adequate results. The right 
hon. Gentleman has adverted to the mis- 
take made in one case in the statement of 
the proportion of children who are said to 
be not well educated. He was entitled to 
make what use he pleased of that mistake 
and of the disavowal of Mr. Norris, but 
several of the other Inspectors-—Mr. 
Brookfield, Mr. Cook, and others—place 
the number of children well taught at only 
one-third of the whole. This fact, too, 
stands broadly out on the face of the 
Report of the Commissioners—that, not- 
withstanding the large expenditure of 
money and the number of schools now 
brought into connection with the Privy 
Council, a very. large proportion—I do not 
care whether it is one-fourth, one-half, or 
one-third-—still a large number of children 
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are imperfectly taught in these schools. I 
believe the real fact to be that the system 
has had the effect, of creating a machinery 
too perfect. and fine for its work. It has 
done an immense deal of good, no doubt, 
not only improving the material »of the 
schools, but raising the attainments. of 
the schoolmaster. On the other hand, 
the test hitherto applied has had too. ex- 
clusive a reference to the qualifications of 
the schoolmaster, without sufficiently tak- 
ing into account the educational results 
actually attained. The important ques- 
tion, ‘however, is, whether the- results 
that have been, produced are such as 
we were. led to expeet they; would 
have been? The right hon. Gentleman 
has said that one objection taken to the 
present system, by the Commissioners jis 
that it does not reach the poorer districts 
of the country. That objection has been 
repeatedly urged in this House and else- 
where, but it is an objection almost in- 
herent in that, part of the system to which 
so much importance is attached by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself and his 
friends—namely, making the Parliamen- 
tary grants depend upon voluntary contri- 
butions. What, I wish to point out, how- 
ever, is that the change made by the 
Revised Code is calculated to abate that 
evil ; for, by allowing the employment of 
schoolmasterg of lower qualifications than 
those of the present certificated teachers, 
and by the introduction of other alterations, 
schools will now be aided in distriets which 
have hitherto received no assistance from 
the Parliamentary grants, There is every 
reason to believe that the proposed change 
will be conducive to this end. Another 
objection which the right hon, Gentleman 
said exists in the original Code, as 
pointed out by the Commissioners, and 
which he thinks the Revised Code does not 
meet, is that the junior classes are not suf- 
ficiently attended to. I believe, that if 
anything can induce a master to give 
greater attention to the junior classes, 
instead of confining himself mainly, if not 
entirely, to children of more advanced age, 
it will be the system of grouping by age, 
and testing each child by individual exami- 
nation, making the sum receivable by the 
schoolmaster depend, not upon the atten- 
tion he bas shown to a few favourite 
scholars, but upon the amount of useful 
instruction which he has given to the 
youngest children in his school. It is 
my opinion, in short, that the effect 
of the Revised Code will be to mitigate 
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the evils which are proved to exist in 
the present system by the Report of 
the Commissioners. I shall not, at the 
present moment, follow the right hon. 
Gentleman into the details which he has 
brought before the House with respect to 
pupil-teaehers. The proper time for dis- 
eussing those matters will be when we 
have got into Committee upon his Reso- 
lutions. Meanwhile, however, I may be 
permitted to say that it is an assumption 
unsupported by any sound argument, 
not resting upon any established fact, to 
allege that the Revised Code will tend 
to destroy the system of pupil-teachers. 
Upon this point there are two questions 
to be considered. First of all, there is 
the plan which the right hon. Gentleman 
has condemned, by which several thousand 
certificated masters and pupil-teachers are 
brought into immediate connection with the 
central Government and made to depend 
upon it; and, in the second place, there 
are the claims which the existing certifica- 
ted masters and the existing pupil-teachers 
may have, owing to the expectations which 
have led them to enter the profession of 
teachers. I trust that when we come to 
consider the Resolutions in Committee 


those two subjects will be kept separate 


and distinct. My belief is that it will 
then be shown clearly that faith has been 
kept by the Government with existing 
certificated masters and pupil-teachers. 
If the right hon. Gentleman can show 
that they have any further well-founded 
claims, both the Government and the 
House will, I am sure, lend a willing ear 
to any statement which he may make upon 
that subject, with the view of doing full 
justice to a deserving class of persons ; 
but that matter should not be confounded 
with another and very different question, 
whether we are bound to perpetuate, by a 
continuance of the present arrangements, 
what we believe to be a bad system ? 
Here I may say, with respect to pupil- 
teachers, that an allusion made by the 
Vice President in his speech a few weeks 
ago has been entirely misunderstood. 
What my right hon. Friend said was, 
in answer to the objections that certain 
advantages would be taken from the 
pupil-teachers by the Revised Code, that 
under the existing system the pupil-teach- 
ers have no valid legal security ; that they 
are liable to dismissal, and practically are 
dismissed, by managers and masters of 
schools, without notice; and that they 
cannot reckon upon maintaining their posi- 
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tions during the whole of their apprentice- 
ship. He stated, on the other hand, that 
under the Revised Code they would have 
a legal agreement, which could be en- 
forced, and could not be removed from their 
situations without a notice of six months; 
and therefore, as he contended, the new 
regulation would benefit instead of injuring 
the pupil-teachers in that respect. How- 
ever, as I said before, I shall not enter 
into the details of the Resolutions now, 
We shall be prepared to consider them 
in Committee with fairness and impar- 
tiality. I am glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has turned a deaf 
ear to the suggestion of some of his 
friends, for I perfectly agree with him 
that the question of the education of the 
people is one above all party consider. 
ations. It is, I am sure, the honest 
desire of the House, as well as of thie 
Government, to do that which is most 
calculated to promote the sound education 
of the children of the working classes, I 
hope we shall discuss the Resolutions in 
Committee with a view to give effect to 
that intention, and to confer a great bene- 
fit upon the country. Economy, no doubt, 
is an object to be kept in view ; but the 
main object is to secure a really efficient 
and useful expenditure of the grants for 
education. The change proposed by the 
Government, subject to the approval of 
Parliament, has not only been recom- 
mended with that object, but is, I believe, 
calculated to effect it, and therefore de- 
serves the approbation of this House and 
the country. No one has objected to the 
principle of the Revised Code; and I trust 
that in Committee we shall have some 
more practical suggestions than those em- 
bodied in the Resolutions before us, which 
may tend to promote the object we all 
have in view. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has spoken of the manner in which 
the Revised Code was introduced. His 
objections upon that point are entirely 
groundless. The Government are charged 
with the administration of the funds voted 
for educational purposes, and it was their 
duty—a duty from which they could not 
shrink—to suggest to Parliament the 
mode in which the money should be ap- 
plied. How could that be done except 
by following the course which has been 
pursued on previous occasions—agreeing 
among themselves as to the modifications 
that ought to be made, laying those modi- 
fications before Parliament, inviting diseus- 
sion upon them, and, if no objections were 
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made, asking Parliament to intrust them 
with the funds requisite for carrying the 
alterations into effect? Such was the 
course taken last year, and the result has 
been, so far from any secrecy being se- 
cured, as full and as free a discussion as I 
ever remember to have taken place upon 
any subject whatever. But I am not pre- 

red to dissent from the principle in- 
volved in the last two Resolutions; and 
to any plan which may be proposed for 
securing that no material change shall 
be carried into effect in the system of 
education until it has been submitted to 
Parliament, the Government will offer 
no opposition. I may be permitted to 
add, in conclusion, that, without wish- 
ing to abridge discussion, I hope we 
shall not be led too much into detail, 
but shall keep principles steadily and 
constantly in view. If that course is 
followed, I believe the general opinion 
will be that the principle upon which 
the Revised Code is founded is entitled 
to approval, and ought to meet with the 
support of this House. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I rise merely to say 
that the right hon. Baronet laboured under 
a misapprehension when he stated that I 
had been advised to make this a party 
question. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
some of his friends wished to make it a 
party question. [-‘ No, no.” 

Mr. STANHOPE said, that having been 
thrown much into the company of those to 
whom the subject was familiar, and being 
himself deeply interested in it, he would 
make that an excuse for trespassing on 
the House. At the same time he would 
confine his observations to that portion of 
the Government scheme which made pay- 
ment entirely to depend on the examina- 
tion of each individual child. Now, he 
thought they were bound, in order to cal- 
culate what were the results to be ex- 
pected from the new system for the fu- 
ture, to consider what had been the results 
of the old system in time past; and he 
thought he could show that so far from its 
having been as alleged non-effective, it had 
— the greatest advantages. It had 

n said that three bad results had follow- 
ed the system; but if they looked to the 
causes which had produced those three bad 
results, it would be faund that they were 
causes which were rut o the control of 
the managers, and wre equally likely to 
produce bad results uude the new system. 
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As far as he understood, there were three 
bad results of the old system—first, that 
the system was too complicated and over- 
whelmed the central office. He had no 
objection to such a change in that part of 
the system which should place the pay- 
ment in the hands of the managers; and 
which, in his opinion, would be attended 
with great benefit, and in no way involve 
the question of individual examination. 
The second bad result was that the Go- 
vernment assistance did not reach the 
poorer parishes; and that also in no 
way involved the question of individual 
examination. The third bad _ result, 
and to which he would principally direct 
his attention, was that the elementary 
education was not sufficiently good. 
Now, he thought, if they compared the 
results attained in schools receiving Go- 
vernment aid with those attained in 
schools which did not, they might ar- 
rive at a just idea of the advantage 
which had really resulted from the 
Government grant. The Commissioners 
had themselves given some information 
on this int, and had told them that 
2.200, children attended all schools, of 
whom 500,000 attended private schools, 
which, generally speaking, were ill cal- 
culated to give them an education of a 
serviceable character ; 1,800,000 attended 
public schools, 19 per cent of whom only 
obtained an efficient education, but the 
inspected schools were far better than the 
uninspected. The schools inspected con- 
sisted of two kinds—those which were 
assisted and those which were unassisted, 
and with respect to the comparative ad- 
vantages of ieeunen aid, nothing was 
more forcible then the evidence of Mr. 
Fraser, one of the ablest Assistant Com- 
missioners. That gentleman had told them, 
in reference to schools inspected in the West 
of England, that out of 282 schools 
inspected, he had found only 23 ‘* good,” 
76 ‘* useful,”’ and 182 **bad.’’ When he 
first read that statement, he came to the 
conclusion that the Government system 
was a failure ; but on looking closer, he 
found that out of the 282 schools 76 
only were under certificated teachers, and 
hardly one of them fell below the denomi- 
nation of ‘* useful,”’ and that 16 of them 
were good. He found also that out 
of 200 schools unassisted by Govern- 
ment only four were “* ,» and nearly 
all the rest were ‘bad ;’’ which was a 
strong reason, in his opinion, for inferring 
that, in that part of the country at least, 
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the Government assistance had been at- 
tended with the greatest benefit. What 
was the measure of efficiency which Mr. 
Fraser indicated by the term ‘‘ good’’? 
Those schools, he said, were efficient in 
which a child ten years of age could read 
with sufficient ease and emphasis to con- 
vey information to himself and pleasure 
to the listener ; who could write cor- 
rectly a letter from dictation, and make 
rapid and accurate calculations. Let hon. 
Gentlemen examine their own children at 
the same early age, and he thought that 
if they attained to Mr. Fraser’s standard 
of efficiency, they would be very well 
pleased. Let them even examine them 
at eleven, and see if they could make 
rapid and accurate calculations. And 
with respect to reading with such em- 
phasis as to convey pleasure to the 
listener, he had often heard clergymen 
fail to attain that efficiency ; and, certainly, 
on many occasions he had heard hon. 
Members in that House read, if with 
sufficient emphasis and expression to con- 
vey a meaning to themselves, certainly 
not to give pleasure to the listeners. 
Then with respect to the North of Eng- 
land, the evidence was, that out of 600 
schools inspected, 24 per cent of those 
assisted were ‘‘ good,” 29 per cent “ in- 
ferior,’”? and the rest ‘* bad ;” while of 
the unassisted schools, 5 per cent only 
were “ good,”’ 28 per cent “ inferior,” 
and 67 per cent ‘ bad.” That also 
showed that in the North of England the 
Government assistance was most valu- 
able. The House was aware that great 
differences of opinion existed between the 
Commissioners and Inspectors with re- 
spect to the results which had attended 
it, and there were various discrepancies 
which could not be accounted for. Was 


it, then, really a fact that the system had 
produced the bad results alleged? He 


did not think so. He said that on the 
whole the results had been such as to 
justify the expenditure of the money. 
More than one explanation of the ap- 
parent discrepancy between the Re- 
port of the Commissioners and those 
of the Inspectors had been given to the 
world. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council had stated 
that in reporting that in so many schools 
certain branches were taught “excel- 
lently’’ or ‘‘ well,” the Inspectors might 
have meant that there were persons in 
those scliools capable of teaching those 
branches “excellently” or “well,” but 
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that they did not mean that things were 
‘excellently well taught ’’ or ‘‘excellentl 

well learnt.’’ He could not think that a 
satisfactory explanation. The right hon, 
Gentleman must take one of two courses; 
—he must either trust or not trust the 
Inspectors. If he trusted them, he must 
attach some importance to their Report; 
if he did not trust them, then he could not 
expect managers of cchools to risk the 
whole of their income upon the Report 
of those he did not trust himself. The 
Commissioners had given their explana- 
tion, and had stated that probably the 
Inspectors had looked to the upper part 
of the school, and that what they had 
made might have been more an inspec- 
tion than an examination ; but both from 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Watkins were clear 
statements to the effect that they had 
always heard a majority of the chil- 
dren read, and seen all their sums and 
copy books. He regretted very much that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not been 
able or willing to give them more in- 
formation on that point. He should have 
thought, that as there was some doubt as 
to what the Inspectors meant, the simplest 
course would have been for the autho- 
rities of the Committee of Council to ask 
them. Last week he inquired of the Vice 
President whether he had endeavoured to 
ascertain from the Inspectors if they ap- 
plied their test to the merits of the teachers 
or to those of the scholars. The answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman was, that the 
number of Inspectors was about thirty- 
five, that it was not their duty to examine 
every child, and that it would be almost 
impossible to do so. 

Mr. LOWE: I said that it would be 
impossible for them to remember the num- 
ber of children they had examined in each 
class in all the schools. 

Mr. STANHOPE: He should like to 
know the test of efficiency which had been 
applied in making the examinations. He 
had observed throughout the whole report 
of the Commissioners a tendency to ex- 
pect too much from village schools. The 
Commissioners reported that only 25 per 
cent of the children remained in school up 
to the age of twelve years and passed into 
the upper classes; and they assumed 
that only that percentage was success- 
fully educated. It might follow from the 
first fact that only 25 per cent of the 
children could be successfully educated ; 
but it did not follow that the other 75 per 
cent got no education at all. If they ap 
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plied the percentage test to the children 
in the upper classes, and took the large 
number of boys who were taken from 
school at 14 or 15, and put into the 
navy, would they say that, because those 
boys could not have been successfully 
educated, therefore they had not been 
educated at all? He thought that in 
considering this question sufficient atten- 
tion had not been paid by the Committee 
of Council to the average attendance of 
the children throughout the year. In 
page 294 of their Report the Commis- 
sioners stated — 

“Of the 1,549,312 children whose names are 
on the books of public elementary day schools 
belonging to the religious denominations, only 
19°3 per cent were in their twelfth year or upwards, 
and only that proportion, therefore, can be re- 
garded as educated up to the standard suited to 
their stations. As many as 786,202 attend for 
jess than 100 days in the year, and can therefore 
hardly receive a serviceable amount of education, 
while our evidence goes to.prove that a large 
proportion even of those whose attendance is more 
regular, fail in obtaining it on account of ineffi- 
cient teaching.” 

They had about 50 per cent of the children 
who did not attend long enough to learn 
properly, and therefore only 25 per cent 
who could be, but were not, taught suceess- 


fully. In many districts of the country 
the children were either taken away from 
school or attended very irregularly from 


March to December. Was it, then, the 
fault entirely of the system that the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes did not learn 
well reading, writing, and arithmetic ? 
Taking the same schools, they had 40 
per cent of the children attending less 
than one year and 64 per cent attending 
jess than two years. What education 
would they have at Eton or Harrow if the 
attendance was like that, even supposing 
that the boys only left one school to go to 
another? Mr. Fraser, in speaking on this 
point, said— 

“There are such demands for juvenile, almost 
infantile labour, that anything like larity of 
attendance or continuance of instruction is im- 
possible. If we take in Herefordshire seven an- 
nual harvests, in which children are largely occu- 
pied,.some estimate may be formed of the diffi- 
culties through. which the education of the chil- 
dren of the rural poor has to force its way.” 
Then Mr. Hedley bore this testimony— 

“In the East of England the general com- 
Plaint is, that from the constant absence of the 
children, there is hardly such a thing as progress 
in the edueation of children above eight years 
old. Teachers can usually do no more than 
bring the elder children up again to the point 
they reached before. Children begin to have a 
Money value the moment they can crow.” 
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Those observations showed how important 
an element was the attendance of the chil- 
dren at the schools. He might be told 
that this very irregularity of attendance 
was one of the faults of the present sys- 
tem, and that improved attendanee would 
result from improved schools. But Mr. 
Hedley, in his Keport, stated that among 
the causes operating against the progress 
of improvement in schools the irregular 
attendance of children could not be altoge- 
ther put aside ; that the demand for chil- 
dren at harvest-time was excessive ; that 
the prospect of gain outstripped in parents’ 
minds the advantages of education ; and 
that in this there seemed to be no dif- 
ference between a good and a bad school. 
It was in accordance with the dictates of 
common sense and every-day experience 
,that a parent earning 13s. 6d. a week, 
and having three young children, each 
capable of earning their 3s., would add 9s. 
a week to the family stock, and would put 
aside considerations of schoolmasters and 
education, by which, probably, he himself 
had benefited little. But the question 
was not one in which merely parents in- 
| terfered ; the interests of employers were 
also directly concerned. The question was 
one of good farming, and the better the 
farming was, the more difficult it would be 
to keep up the regularity of school attend- 
ance. Mr. Hedley said— 

“T have spoken to farmers, and they informed 
me that at certain times they want the children, 
| and they must have them,” 

The school could wait, but they could not 
afford to let the season pass. Another 
thing to be taken into consideration was 
the wonderful ignorance of many village 
children when they first came to school ; 
the fault lay not with the sehool, but with 
the extraordinary ignorance and careless- 
ness of the parents. The Commissioners 
reported that at St. George's School, 
Sheffield, of 369 children admitted or re- 
admitted, there were 226 who had never 
been at an infant school, 139 who could 
not tell their letters, 272 who could not 
write their names, and 291 who had never 
learnt any arithmetic, What was a teacher 
to do with children like these? A faet 
eognate to the irregularity of attendance 
was the dulness which came over children 
after a long absence from school. During 
that interval they never saw a book, and 
did not, as in the higher classes, mix with 
people of intellect or receive amusement 
blended with instruction. So far from 
learning anything, their capacity deterio- 
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rated, and they were no longer as capable 
of receiving instruction as when they left. 
Irregularity of attendance, ignorance of 
the children themselves, frequent change 
from one school to another, and the bad 
effects of mixing with the illiterate people 
among whom they lived—all these ele- 
ments of the present system would con- 
tinue to exist, and would prevent the new 
plan from being as efficient as the right 
hon. Gentleman could wish. He admitted 
that the existing system was imperfect, 
and that great improvements might be 
made in the art of teaching and learning. 
It would be very extraordinary if a system 
which had only been established twenty 
years, and in some schools but a few months, 
was not in some respects capable of im- 

rovement. He was prepared to go the full 
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and arithmetic. The Commissioners not 
only did not recommend, in accordance 
with the principle of the Revised Code, 
|that Government aid should depend en. 
tirely on examination, but they objected 
strongly to this course. They said, ‘To 
raise the general character of the chil- 
dren, both morally and intellectually, is, 
we believe, and must always be, the high- 
est aim of education, and we are far from 
desiring to supersede this by any plan of a 
mere examination, into the mere mechani- 
cal work of elementary education.’” What 
did the Revised Code propose? Why, to 
make the whole of the payments practi- 
cally depend on the mere examination into 
the mere mechanical work of elementary 
education, which the Commissioners 80 
strongly deprecated. In estimating the 





ength with the Commissioners in their | fruits of a system, the good results must 
recommendation ‘‘that every child in all | be taken into account as well as the bad; 
schools should he examined.” Every ma- | and if during the twenty years of its exist- 
nager of a good school would eagerly wel- ence the present system of Government 
come a proper system of examination. The aid had produced a large foree of trained 
school with which he was more intimately masters and an excellent staff of pupil- 
acquainted had recently been visited by teachers, he did not thin« its demerits 
the Government Inspector, who was kind were such as to call for the adoption of 
enough not only to inspect the school, but a mode of apportioning the grant diame- 
to leave behind him the results of his in- trically opposed to that hitherto pursued, 
He had himself had an opportunity within 
the last few days of seeing how the Re- 


vestigation, so that the managers knew | 
in what particular every child had failed. 
The wonderful fabric of argument which vised Code and the mode of grouping by 
he had seen in different papers, to the age would work, the Inspector having by 
effect that managers of schools, because _ way of experiment examined his school on 


they objected to allow everything to de-| that principle. Of course, the trial was 
pend on the result of a single examination, | made under circumstances unfavourable to 
were therefore opposed to examination it- the school, owing to its novelty and the 


self, was at once upset. 
too clearly understood that in supporting 
the first Resolution of the series introduced 
by the right hon. Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr. Walpole), Members were 
merely refusing to consent to make every- 
thing depend on the results of a single ex- 


It could not be 


want of preparation for it on the part of 
‘the scholars ; and the figures exhibiting 
its result were therefore only approximate. 
The school contained about 105 scholars, 
one-third of whom belonged to the lower 
middle-class—blacksmiths, gardeners,small 
shopkeepers—and the rest were labourers’ 


children. Its present grant was £45 a 
year. Under the Revised Code it would 


amination. The second recommendation 
of the Commissioners was that a pecuniary 
inducement be offered to the schoolmaster, | have received exactly £25, or, excluding all 
“to give a sound foundation of learning to | the children above twelve years of age, only 
the younger children, as well as to finish £17. That was the case of a school which 
the education of the elder children.’ | he believed had been pretty efficient and suc- 
That was an excellent proposal, and it| cessful in its working. The Revised Code 
was quite possible that, by paying increased might answer very fairly, or at least might 
attention to children at the early age when |not do much harm in regard to schools 
they attended school more regularly, grati- | supported by a resident proprietor, and 
fying results might be obtained. But he| where there was a considerable number of 
looked in vain through the Commissioners’ | children of the lower middle class, who 
Report for any passage bearing out the pro- | being sharper and more regular in their 
posal of the righthon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) | attendance than children of the class below 
that the whole of the payments should be , them, would be better able to earn the grant, 
based on a knowledge of reading, writing, | and in that case there would be no excuse 
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for the schoolmaster being unable to teach 
them. But schools of that description were 
precisely those which stood least in need of 
State assistance. To illustrate the diffi- 
eulty of bringing labourers’ children to 
school, whatever might be the management, 
he would give the statistics of the attend- 
ance in 1861 at the school to which he re- 
ferred. Two-thirds of the scholars, as he 
had mentioned, were labourers’ children ; 
15 per cent of the children above the 
class of labourers attended under 100 
times, 46 per cent under 200, and 27 per 
cent over 200. That was a satisfactory 
result, As regarded the labouring class, 
when under the same management, the 
same clergyman and same schoolmaster, 
there was a totally different result. The 
attendance of this class was 54 per cent 
under 100 times, 35 per cent under 200 
times, and 1] per cent over 200 times. 
That was a matter that could not possibly 
have anything to do with the managers, or 
the schoolmaster, or the clergyman. It 
depended solely on the condition of the 
parents. How would the Revised Code 
answer where, of the labourers’ children, 
50 per cent attended less than 100 times ? 
The Commissioners stated that scholars 


attending less than 100 days were inca- 
pable of receiving a good education. How, 
then, would the new Code operate on 
schools containing a large proportion of 
labourers’ children, who attended so irre- 


gularly 2? Such schools would be well off 
if they obtained one-third of their present 
grant. But what would be the case when 
the Inspector came round to a parish 
where the landlord was an absentee? A 
school-manager in a parish having an ab- 
sentee proprietor and a poor population 
would find at the year’s end that there 
was a considerable balance on the wrong 
side of his account. Ie would say, ‘‘ Next 
year I must either increase my receipts 
or diminish my payments; no other 
alternative is open to me.” His grant 
being cut down to one-third of its previous 
amount, owing to the alleged inefficiency 
of the teaching, he would write to his 
absentee proprietor for a subscription to 
make up the deficiency. The absentee 
proprietor, acting on the commercial prin- 
ciple now in favour with the Government, 
would probably reply, ** As the State does 
not think your school good enough to be 
entitled to its assistance, neither do I 
think it entitled to receive more of mine, 
and I cannot send you more money.” 
Take the case of a school containing 90 
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children, under a certificated master and a 
pupil-teacher. The manager, if he tried 
to reduce his expenditure by getting rid 
of the pupil-teacher, would be fined £10 
by the Government, He had perhaps 15 
scholars over twelve years of age, who 
could not receive any of the grant for the 
future, and he said, ‘“‘I am not rich and 
cannot afford to teach you, therefore you 
must go away.” Then, turning to the 
scholars who failed by their attendance, or 
otherwise, to earn the capitation grant, he 
told them, ‘‘I am very sorry that I can- 
not keep you at my school, but you do 
not pay.”” And when he found children 
of eight or nine who did not know their 
alphabet coming to bis school, he would 
also decline to take them, because by no 
possibility were they likely to pay. A 
school manager would, perhaps, get rid 
of his pupil-teacher without incurring a 
penalty, take £10 or £20 off the mas- 
ter’s salary, and reduce the number of 
his scholars—say, from 100 to 60, se- 
curing more of the grant by the small- 
er number than by the larger. By that 
means the 60 children might receive a 
good education ; but what would become 
of the 40 others who were thrown unin- 
structed upon the wide world? That he 
was not describing an imaginary evil was 
shown by the fact, that within the last 
few days he had seen a memorial from the 
managers of a large Wesleyan School in 
which they stated, that if the Revised Code 
passed, they must, in self-defence, refuse to 
admit all children who were not likely to 
pass the examination, and dismiss not only 
all children who from stupidity or irregu- 
lar attendance were likely to fail, but also 
all children above twelve years of age who 
could not again obtain any portion of the 
grant. It was impossible to teach 600,000 
children up ¢o one pattern, or treat a con-. 
tract for education like one for so many 
boots and shoes. In the one case, the con- 
tractor would have complete control of the 
materials, and be unrestricted as to place 
or persons employed; but it was otherwise 
in the case of education, where it was ne- 
cessary to employ a certificated master to 
obtain Government aid, and where a fine 
of £10 was inflicted if a pupil-teacher was 
not engaged. He did not think the Re- 
vised Code dealt fairly with school mana- 
gers. There was a mutual obligation be- 
tween managers and the Government; for 
if the managers were indebted to Govern- 
ment for assistance, how would the Go- 
vernment be able to carry on an effective 
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system of national education without the 
assistance of local managers? It was not 
right to make the assistance granted to 
managers dependent entirely upon the re- 
sults of examination. He had seen an 
able article in The Times in which it was 
argued that because young men were sub- 
jected to examinations upon entering ecol- 
lege, the army, the Civil Service, and 
other departments of public life, therefore 
examination was necessary in the case of 
education. But there was this difference 
—-that in the cases quoted the person who 
passed the examination was the person 
who gained or lost by the result. But in 
the ease of schools it was the child who 
failed to pass, and it was the managers 
and the schoolmaster who were punished. 
This reminded him of a remark of the 
Duke, who was asked, when the news of 
the battle of Navarino arrived, if it was 
not a great victory? The Duke replied, 
“Yes, it is a great victory, but you 
knocked down the wrong man.”’ So in 
the present instance, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had knocked down the wrong per- 
son. A child failed to pass an examina- 
tion from non-attendance—of that non- 
attendance the parent, anxious to gain 
by the child’s labour, was the cause, but 
the schoolmaster was to be the sufferer, 
and not the child or his parents. In 
the article in The Times to which he 
had referred be found another fallacy. 
A noble Lord ‘‘in another place” spoke 
in favour of an examination in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and said that, 
under the existing system, a large pro- 
portion of the children who left school 
ignorant of those arts could not be ex- 
pected to become useful or moral citizens. 
A more extraordinary statement was never 
made. There were hundreds of labour- 
ers in his neighbourhood who had for- 
gotten the reading and writing they had 
been taught, but they were not therefore 
less useful or bad citizens. A child might 
forget how to read or write, but he seldom 
forgot the moral habits he acquired at 
school. The Revised Code did not deal 
fairly with teachers in making their re- 
muneration dependent upon the results of 
examination. [He contended that in dealing 
with all servants of the State, whether In- 
solvent Court officers or school teachers, 
great care should be taken to avoid even 
a suspicion of unfairness on the part of the 
State. Upon this point he need only 
quote the opinions of Dr. Vaughan and 
Mr. Fraser, able advocates of the new 
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Code. Dr. Vaughan said that it would 
be unfair to hold that a teacher had been 
careless or indolent, simply because some 
of his scholars were ignorant; but he 
thought that a knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, could be obtained 
by the commonest mind. Mr. Fraser, 
however, considered that reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, demanded a certain amount 
of mental culture. Therefore, it appeared 
that it would be unjust to hold the teacher 
responsible for the failure of his scholars, 
An able man, a friend of his, said that he 
was in favour of the Revised Code, but 
that it had two faults. This reminded him 
of the story of a gentleman who had sold 
a horse, and when he was asked by the 
purchaser what were its faults replied that 
it had but two—one, that when turned out 
it was very bad to catch ; and the other, 
that when it was caught it was not worth 
catching. Of course his friend did not 
speak of the Revised Code in so flippant 
a manner as this. What he said was, that 
he was in favour of examination being 
the test of a school, but, with grouping by 
age, as a fair test it was impracticable; 
that he was in favour of payment for 
results, but that if the Revised Code 
was carried out without the adoption 
of a measure to compel parents to send 
their ehildren to sehool, beneficial re- 
sults were impossible. In conclusion, he 
must express his opinion that before de- 
ciding how the Government grant was to 
be given they must determine what was 
the end and object of the attendance of 
children at school. If it was merely that 
they might get a certain amount of reli- 
gious instruction, and a certain knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, then, 
with some fairer test than grouping by 
age, examination and payment founded 
upon it might work well. But if the object 
was that the children should receive more 
extended learning than this—that they 
should learn in addition truth, honesty, 
civility, and attention to the feelings of 
those around them—if wished to enable the 
most unlearned and ignorant to attain a 
respectable position in this life, and to fit 
them for the life to come—if they wished 
to bring children to the schools and not to 
drive them away—if they wished to bring 
them within those benign influences which 
brought good results—results in the man 
self-evident to the clergyman, the magis- 
trate, and the employer of labour ; results 
in the child barely perceptible to the In- 
spector, impalpable to their boasted me- 
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chanism of examination—if they wished not 
that mere rota and mechanical instruction, 
bat all beneficial issues should result from 
attendance at school—then let them be 
careful, lest in grasping at a shadow they 
should throw away the substance; let 
them pause before they entirely destroyed 
the present system of education, which, 
with many faults and manifold imperfec- 
tions, had done much good even to the 
cause of education, and had earned from 
the Commissioners the praise that under 
it the encouragement of religion and 
humanity, the highest duties which schools 
had to perform, had been those which 
they had been best able to discharge. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he was one of 
those managers of whom the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Stanhope) had spoken with so 
much compassion. Having for many years 
superintended a school of 1,200 children, 
under Government pay, he had been 
obliged to give close study to the subject, 
and for a time he felt, to use the phrase 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge University, under a cloud 
of uncertainty. He thought, however, 
that the real way of grappling with the 
subject, was to investigate these three 
questions—first, would the new system 
tend to damp religious teaching ; and, 
second, would it stimulate secular teach- 
ing? He would not go into the religious 
questions. He had imagined that spectre 
was laid, and that there was a general 
acknowledgment that the new Code would 
leave things in that respeet where they 
were. Could anybody acquainted with the 
working of a school suppuse that the 
schoolmaster would encroach on the time 
allotted to religious teaching, because the 
school would gain a larger grant for in- 
struction in the three R’s? The best 
way, after all, to teach reading was to 
make the children understand the sense of 
the words they read. It would, therefore, 
be the interest of the master to see that 
his pupils comprehended the full force of 
what they read in the religious text-books. 
It was monstrous to charge those who 
approved the new Code with a design to 
neglect religious teaching for the sake of 
the infinitesimal extra payment which they 
might procure by devoting all the time 
and energies of the school to secular edu- 
cation. The managers of the schools 
were incapable of such conduct ; his firm 
conviction was that they would not relax 
their zeal for the religious teaching of the 
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paid for it or not. But, after all, the 
question which lay at the heart of the 
matter was, did the present system do the 
work it was meant for? If the system 
was doing its work—if the children, so 
far as could reasonably be expected, were 
leaving the schools with well-taught minds, 
the other difficulties must be got over as 
best they might. They were, after all, 
incidents not vital. If the present system 
was doing for the children of the working 
class in England as much, or nearly as 
much, as could be done, it would be folly 
to dash it to pieces for the chance of the 
substituted system proving jess costly and 
less complex. On the other hand, if the 
system were not doing the work it was 
meant for; if, with all their outlay of 
money, labour, and thought, the children 
of the working class were not receiving an 
education proportionate thereto ; if only a 
minority were being well taught, while the 
majority were leaving school having re- 
ceived only a few innutritious husks of 
so-called instruction—then that considera- 
tion must be paramount, and they were 
bound to support the Government in giving 
up a system by which the working class 
was cheated of the good it might get, so 
as to replace it by an arrangement more 
likely to give them that priceless boon of 
a sound education, and at the same time 
to render to the nation a quid pro quo for 
its outlay. He would now examine whe- 
ther the system was teaching the elements 
of education to the great mass of the 
children below 12. He said “ below 12” 
because everybody knew that the children 
who remained at school after 12 did not 
as a rule belong to the working class, but 
were the children of petty tradesmen. 
One proof of the efficiency of the present 
system consisted of the now celebrated 
statement, that of the inspected schools 
receiving grants 88 per cent were ‘‘ good ”” 
or ‘fair’ in reading, 89 in writing, 81 
in arithmetic, Then there were the re- 
ports of the Inspectors. Mr. Watkins 
said that there was good reason to be 
satisfied with the progress of school chil- 
dren in the elementary subjects. Messrs. 
Fussell, Mitchell, Kennedy, Stewart, Mon- 
creiff, Morell, and Bowstead also described 
the elementary instruction as sound and 
practical. Of the Assistant Commissioners, 
Messrs. Cumin, Wilkinson, Hodgson, Hed- 
ley, and Fraser believed that the instruc- 
tion was not defective in its primary stages, 
Such evidence was, no doubt, weighty : 


children of the poor whether they were ; but now for the other side. The tabular 
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statement he had quoted was alleged to be 
in reality of small value, for the word 
** fair ’’ applied to a school by an Inspector 
was but a vague approval of the general 
teaching, often of the upper classes only, at 
most of the average number of children, and 
did not prove that a large proportion of 
them were being well grounded. Again, 
Mr. Norris declared that three out of four 
—he had since corrected it to 55 per cent 
—of the children left school with only such 
a smattering of education as they might 
have picked up in the lower classes. Mr. 
Fussell said that reading, writing, and 
arithmetic were the most rarely well 
taught. Mr. Winder said it was impos- 
sible to overstate the imbecility with which 
reading was taught by the ordinary pupil- 
teachers. Messrs. Fraser, Mitchell, Alder- 
son, Stewart, Brookfield, Hedley, Cumin, 
Hodgson, and Foster concurred in con- 
demning the reading and spelling. Mr. 
Robinson and Dr. Vaughan took much the 
same view. Amid this perplexing col- 


lision of evidence some light might be 
got from the course taken by the oppo- 
nents of the Code. At first, till the im- 
prudence of that line of argument had 
been pointed out to them, to use Spen- 


ser’s words, ‘‘ They reared a most out- 
rageous, dreadful, yelling cry,’’ against the 
Revised Code; especially on the ground 
that it would strip their schools of a large 
amount of Government aid, because their 
children could not stand an examination in 
those elementary subjects. And even now, 
of the pamphlets which every day came, 
not ‘single files, but in battalions,’ 
scarcely one but helped to demolish the 
tabular statement and the other favourable 
evidence by calling Heaven and earth to 
witness that to teach the three “‘R’s’’ to 
the mass of the children was a thing im- 
possible. But finally there lay before them 
the conclusions eome to by the Commission, 
conclusions most emphatically stated. The 
Commissioners say decidedly, ‘* The ehil- 
dren are not receiving the kind of educa- 
tion they require.”’ Again they said, ‘‘ The 
evidence before us from Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors "’—Inspectors, be it noted, not 
their own Assistant Commissioners—" is 
overwhelming in its proof that not more 
than one quarter of the children receive a 
good education.” They said they gave the 
closest investigation to this point, and were 
obliged to come to the conclusion that the 
instruction given was commonly “ both too 
ambitious and too superficial ;” that, ex- 
cept in the very best schools, it had been 
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too exclusively adapted to the elder scho- 
lars to the neglect of the younger, and 
often omitted to give the scholar a thorough 
grounding in the simpler but most essential 
parts of instruction. Elsewhere they said, 
and most justly, that the very staple of life 
in the education of a poor scholar was his 
reading, but that on this point the com- 
plaints of Inspectors were perhaps more 
nearly unanimous than on any other. 
Surely it would be very presumptuous 
lightly to set aside those definite conclu. 
{sions of the Commissioners. They could 
have no possible motive for decrying the 
system. They had devoted between two 
and three years to its investigation. They 
heard the evidence of a host of persons 
best able to judge. They were men them- 
selves of remarkable ability and of the 
highest integrity. In striving to make up 
his mind on this question he. felt that the 
decision of the Commissioners, backed up 
by such weighty evidenee from the Inspec- 
tors and from the Assistant Commissioners, 
ought to overbear any but the strongest 
evidence on the other side. Doubtless, in 
this, as in every other practical question, 
the mind might be for a while perplexed 
by the force of the facts found lying first 
on one side and then on the other. Upon 
the whole, however, it seemed to him that 
the conclusion must be admitted that the 
mass of the children below twelve were not 
being taught nearly so well as they might 
be the elements of education. No doubt it 
was @ serious, perhaps even an alarming 
thing, to break to pieces that which had 
been built with sueh care, and which had 
beeome so deeply embodied in the affeetions 
of a great multitude of people. Feeling 
how much he himself should have shrunk 
from such an enterprise, he was the more 
struck by what seemed to him the eourage 
and patriotism which led Lord Granville 
and the Vice President of Education to 
inaugurate this great revolution. So far 
from deserving the abuse that had been 
cast upon them, it seemed to him that they 
deserved the highest praise for the resolu- 
tion with which they had acted on the Re- 
port of the Commissioners, and had set 
about to rectify what was found to be 
amiss. It seemed to him that Government 
were bound in duty and could only be re- 
strained by a prudence bordering on timi- 
dity from acting on the conclusion come to, 
by the Commissioners. But then, if a 
radical change was to be made, was it not 
unavoidable in the new system to apply the 
most powerful, the most drastic stimulus 
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possible, to the training of the lowest 
classes in the first elements of education ? 
It was there that the system so far had 
failed. It was there that the great diffi- 
culty must always arise. Reason and 
experience equally demonstrated that it 
would always require the most forcible 
spur that could be given to keep the 
teachers constantly and strenuously at 
work on the tedious drudgery of breaking 
in young children to the elements of in- 
struction. He rejoiced that the Govern- 
ment had resolved to say to the promoters 
of education, ‘‘ We are ready to aid your 
efforts with no niggard hand ; but in jus- 
tice to the taxpayers, who supply the 
funds, and in justice to the parents of the 
children, we shall stipulate henceforth that 
the children for whom we pay shall at least 
be taught to read, to write, and to cipher.”’ 
The test that under the new Code would 
be applied to schools would search out 
those essentials. It was the only test in 
the application of which there ¢ould be 
anything like precision. It was the only 
test that could grate on no religious feel- 
ings. By causing the children to be more 
thoroughly taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, it would render the schools 
more popular with the parents. He was 
persuaded that the general result would be 
that, under the animating stimulus of 
“piece” instead of ‘‘day’’ work, the 
teachers would work with a zest hitherto 
unknown, and before which the difficulties 
which were now apprehended would melt 
into thin air. He should give his hearty 
vote in favour of the proposed system, 
because he thought, after no brief or 
superficial inquiry, that it would give a 
powerful and invigorating stimulus to the 
educatien of the poor. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken seemed 
to think that because there were evils in 
the existing system, he was bound him- 
self, and even entitled to call upon the 
House, to vote for whatever remedy the 
Government pleased to provide. He agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman in thinking that 
the present system was defective—though 
not to the extent described—and he would 
join in supporting any hon. Member in 
any well-considered measure to remove 
those defects; ut he objected to the 
Government scheme, because it did not 
remedy existing evils, and rather added to 
their number and iutensity. The com- 
plaints against the existing system might 
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be summed up thus—that it did not reach 
poor districts, poor schools, and dull 
pupils. But in all these three particulars, 
the Revised Code would be much worse 
than its predecessor. First as to poor 
districts : It was said that the Government 
aid did not stimulate education in large 
rural and widely-scattered districts, where 
the population was small and money scarce. 
Well, and what was the proposed remedy ? 
The principle of the Revised Code was that 
it made the grant depend upon two con- 
ditions—that the children should be present 
on @ certain day; and that, being there, 
they. should pass a certain examination. 
Now, were these two conditions likely to 
be fulfilled in the poor, or in the rich 
districts ?. Take attendance first. In sum- 
mer, the children in a rural district would 
be prevented from attending on the day 
fixed because they were hay-making, har- 
vesting, hop-picking, and so forth ;' and in 
winter, they would be hindered by snow- 
storms, by bad weather, and by bad roads, 
and by the inability of the parents to pay 
the: school pence. In town districts the 
snow storms and the bad roads would not 
operate ; there was no field work for the 
children to do ; and whether in summer or 
in winter they might generally be present 
on the appointed day. Thus, the children 
in the rich town districts would be able to 
attend, while those in the poor country 
places would be very often kept away ; 
and the same causes would affect the 
results of the examination, since those who 
attended regularly would, of course, be 
most likely to satisfy the Inspector; those 
who were oftenest absent would be least 
fitted to do so. The town children would 
fail in the examination far less frequently 
than the children in the rural districts. 
Therefore for the purpose of succouring 
poor and sparely- populated districts the 
Revised Code was the most inadequate 
machinery which could possibly be devised; 
and the effects would even be the reverse 
of what its author claimed for it. Again, 
in new schools the children were neces- 
sarily for their age uneducated, and in the 
groups into which they would be divided 
under the Revised Code they would be 
unable to answer the questions of the In- 
spector, so that the grant would not be 
paid in respect of them. The new schools, 
therefore, would be in a more destitute con- 
dition than the old schools. For the pur- 
pose, therefore, of extending education into 
districts which did not at present enjoy it, 
[ First Night. 
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the Revised Code would afford the most 
inadequate machinery which could be de- 
vised. The right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Committee on Education 
said, they might do one of two things— 
aid efficiency, or aid indigence. The 
present Code aided efficiency. The com- 
plaint was that it aided efficiency too well. 
But the Revised Code, which the Govern- 
ment sought to substitute, professed on its 
front only to aid efficiency, and disregarded 
the claims of indigence altogether. The 
Revised Code, therefore, did not remedy 
any of the faults charged against the ex- 
isting system, but it went further in an 
opposite direetion. It gave more aid to 
the schools which did not want it, because 
they were efficient, and less aid to the 
schools which really did want. Another 
claim in favour of the Revised Code was 
that it would be less expensive, and he 
believed that argument would draw into 
the lobby the greater number of those who 
would vote for it. No doubt the Vote had 
grown enormously, and had largely in- 
creased beyond the amount which was first 
contemplated ; and the extravagant pro- 
phecies as to the ultimate accumulation 
were enough to frighten the House of 


Commons out of its financial propriety. 
But was the Revised Code likely to be an 


improvement in that respect? The right 
hon. Gentleman gave no details as to the 
number of Inspectors which it would re- 
quire to administer the new Code, and he 
was compelled to rely upon an estimate 
without any experimental test. He did 
not attach the same weight as the hon. 
Gentlemen who had just spoken (Mr. 
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examine 150, was truly said by the Com- 
missioners to be striking A whole day 
was rather a vague term ; for inspecting 
purposes it would probably mean eight 
hours ; but taking it at seven hours, Mr, 
M‘Leod would take ten times as long 
to examine the same number of boys 
as Mr. Cook. Calculated upon Mr, 
M‘Leod’s estimate, the new system would 
take ten times as long for inspection as 
the old. In other words, there must be 
ten times as many Inspectors. There were 
now sixty-two Inspectors, averaging about 
£500 a year for salary and expenses, 
Under the new system there must, taking 
Mr. M‘Leod’s statement as the basis of 
calculation, be 620 Inspectors, costing 
£310,000 a year. The House knew the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer too well to 
suppose that he would admit that item into 
his Budget. He did not himself believe 
that 620 inspectors would be appointed, or 
that £310,000 a year would be spent in 
inspection. But the Government was left 
in this dilemma—either according to the 
Royal Commissioners they would conduct 
the new system upon an inefficient scale, or 
they would epend upon it a gigantic sum of 
money. They were told by Dr. Temple, 
who had written a letter to The Times 
that morning, that inspection might be 
done just as cheaply under the new system 
as under the old. Dr. Temple was a great 
authority, and had doubtless made his cal- 
culations with care ; but some words in 
his letter filled him with alarm, and those 
were the words which suggested that an 
Inspector should examine the upper classes 





and look at the log-book, and take half a 


Buxton) to the authority of the Royal | dozen clerks with him to examine the lower 
Commissioners; but as the whole Code | classes. Something of the same kind 
was founded upon their recommendations, | was shadowed forth by the right hon. Gen- 
Ministers were likely to rest upon their | tleman (Mr. Lowe) in answer to @ question 
advice. The Commissioners were very | which was put to him. The right hon. 
severe upon the existing Inspectors for the ‘Gentleman did not eall them clerks, but 
poverty of their examinations. Mr. Cook|he said Inspectors would be appointed 


said, he thought he could examine 150 
boys in an hour and a half. Mr. Cook was 
a very distinguished Inspector, and they 
pitted him against a non-official man. Mr. 
M‘Leod, the head master of the model 
school in the Military Asylum at Chelsea, 
was asked by the Commissioners how long 
it would take him to examine a division of 
the school ? and Mr. M‘Leod said he could 
examine 70 boys in the upper division 
upon the subjects specified in a day. The 
contrast between a whole day required by 
Mr. M‘Leod to examine 70 boys, and an 
hour and a half required by Mr. Cook to 
Lord Robert Cecil 


| lower in social rank, lower in attainments, 
‘and lower in salary. He entreated the 
erm to remember that the power of 
'the Inspectors would be very different 
|from what it was now. Under the pre- 
‘sent system their duty was limited to 
making reports, and they never refused 
the whole grant ; but under the new sys- 
tem the power of the Inspeetors would be 
unlimited ; they would be able to give or 
withhold the grant at their pleasure. The 
‘* drastic stimulus ’’ of which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken, as if the managers 
were fat cattle who could not be mov 
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without a goad, would be applied, and upon 
the inspeetors would depend whether it 
would be applied severely or not. These low- 

id Inspectors, or clerks, told off from the 
desks in Downing Street, would go down 
jnto the country, summon the managers 
before them, and decide whether the mana- 
gers were to be reimbursed or whether 
they were to be fined for their indolence by 
means of the ‘drastic stimulus ”’ of the 
Privy Council. He could not conceive 
duties more delicate than those which the 
Inspeetors would have to perform, Under 
the new system, the temptation to falsify 
the log-book would be enormous, because 
upon the entries in it would depend the 
whole Government income of the school. 
Where temptation was great, suspicion 
would be rife. The inspectors would feel 
justified in entertaining guspicions, and, of 
course, feel justified in. making inquiries 
of the managers and teachers. But the 
House must know how sensitive of external 
interference and how proud were the man- 
agers of schools. Persons below them- 
selves in-the social scale would be putting 
invidious questions, and inflicting penalties 
upon the managers to stimulate them to 
their duties. Would they bear this pa- 
tiently ? He was quite sure the re- 
verse would be the case, and that when 
the managers found themselves at the 
mercy of these educational excisemen, 
they would throw up their offices in dis- 
gust, and leave the Government to educate 
the children as best they could. He had 
spoken of the benefits of the new Code— 
he would now speak of some of its evils. 
It was all very well to speak of ‘ improv- 
ing the present mode of education,’’ of 
applying *‘ drastic stimulants,” of ‘* goad- 
ing and spurring managers to their duty.” 
His (Lord Robert Cecil’s) answer was, they 
were treating the managers as slaves, and 
not as partners, and the result of the ener- 
_ treatment would be that they would 
il the patient outright. They were 
treating as dust beneath their feet, and 
not as equals, men whose feelings they, 
ought to respect, and whose co-operation 
they ought by conciliation to seek to se- 
eure. It might be true that the managers 
would not lose very heavily, although he 
believed they would. They were embark- 
ing upon an unknown sea, with nothing to 
guide them. There had been no experi- 
ments, and they were led to trust entirely 
to the scheme which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had evolved out of his own internal 
consciousness. It was important under 
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these circumstances to consider, not what 
were the theories of Downing Street, but 
what the practical men working through- 
out the country thought would be the re- 
sult. The managers of the schools at 
Stepney: said they would lose a third of 
their income under the new code ; and that 
was the lowest estimate in all the returns, 
The National Society, Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth, some managers at York, 
and others, put their loss at two-fifths; 
thirty-three schools at Manchester, at one- 
half; the managers of the Wesleyan 
model school and schools at Sheffield, at 
three-fifths ; while some managers at Man- 
chester set the loss at two-thirds. Thus 
there was a great variation in the figures ; 
but all agreed that there would be 
a loss, and their estimates of that 
loss varied from one-third to two- 
thirds of their present income. But the 
positive loss was the smallest part of 
the evil which the Government proposed 
to inflict; the contingent loss would drive 
the managers from office, and render the 
support of the schools impossible. The 
peculiarity of the system was, that the 
grant was not to depend on industry, but 
on a hundred other things—such as the 
impediments which might prevent the 
children attending school, the nervous- 
ness of the children, the temper of the 
examiner—with which the managers or 
teachers could have nothing to do, and for 
which, therefore, they could not be held 
responsible in the slightest degree. It 
was all very well for the hon. Member 
for Maidstone (Mr. Buxton) to look upon 
this matter philosophically ; but it should 
be recollected that the managers were 
poor men, clergymen in the receipt 
of small incomes, who would be utterly 
unable to bear the crushing weight 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
place upon them. These managers, who 
were practically clergymen with £200 or 
£250 a year, were asked to risk a sum 
equal to a sixth part or nearly a fourth of 
their income upon a scheme which made the 
risk depend upon such probable contingen- 
cies as the weather; or the attendance of 
either the child or the inspector, or the 
humour of the latter while performing his 
duties of examiner. It was impossible to 
make such a demand; and if it were per- 
sisted in, it would be found that the mana- 
gers would not comply with it. He did not 
pronounce this opinion on a mere hypothesis, 
for the papers to which he had already re- 
ferred showed that the managers of schools 
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at Whitechapel, Bristol, Preston, Chelsea, 
Wisbeach, Gloucester, Wakefield, Worces- 
ter, Carmarthen, and many other places, 
had declared that they could not continue 
the system if this Revised Code was 
passed. He might parenthetieally remark 
that one of the first effects of the Revised 
Code was that the pupil-teachers were 
already leaving in several places. . It was 
evident that the managers regarded the 
Revised Code as a fatal dose ; that they 
felt the ‘‘ drastic stimulant ’’ was too much 
for them; and that the cold-water cure 
the right hon. Gentleman. was applying 
would not only fail to cure, but would kill 
the patient. One of the most remarkable 
features of the Revised Code was the ex- 
tremely extravagant rashness which had 
characterized the conduct of its promoters. 
They might be right ; but he did not be- 
lieve it'— still, with the difficulties that 
Jay before them, the actual want of evi- 
dence on which they could ground their 
conduct rendered their rashness,' which 
perilled so much to gain so little, extraor- 
dinary beyond measure. It was only on 
the llth of July last year, that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) told the 
House that nothing was further from his 


intention than to alter in any way the con- 


dition of the pupil-teachers. [Mr. Lows 
was understood to express dissent.}] He 
had got into trouble the other night by 
quoting the right hon. Gentleman ; but, 
however, these were his words, ‘* We in- 
tend to preserve the interests of the pupil- 
teachers, to take care that they shall serve, 
as now, for a period of five years.’’ Those 
were the very words used by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Yet within a fortnight after 
that announcement the right hon. Gentle- 
man issued a Minute which provided not 
only that the pupil-teachers should not 
serve for five years, but should be liable to 
a determination of their engagement after 
six months’ notice. This was a funda- 
mental alteration, utterly depriving them 
of their character of pupil-teachers, and 
reducing them to the position of monitors, 
and, as his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridge University had alreacy 
pointed out, he had done this apparently 
without taking counsel from Parliament, 
or advising with his colleagues. It could 
only be regarded as a most rash and most 
extraordinary change. But the House 
was bound to take into consideration the 
magnitude of the enterprise in which it 
was asked to embark when it was invited 


to adopt this Revised Code. They should 
Lord Robert Cecil 
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remember the difficulty with which the 
present system had been built up, the pre. 
judices with which it had had to contend, 
the labour, the expense, the self-devotion, 
and conciliation which had been expended 
in inducing the country to accede to the 
system under which so much had been 
done, and education had been spread so 
far and wide. They were asked to risk 
all this. They had heard the opinions of 
the managers as to the continuation of their 
schools. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
tradicted all that, and said that the mana- 
gers would lose little, and appeared to be- 
lieve they would not give up their schools, 
He (Lord Robert Cecil) would, how- 
ever, ask the House to believe for once 
that the practical men were right, and that 
the theorists were wrong; for such things 
had happened in the world before. If such 
turned out really to be the case, what 
would be the result? This fabric, the 
present system, which had been built up 
with so much eare, was to be placed at the 
mercy of the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
House was asked to put a wsapon into his 
hands by which he could pulverise it with 
a single blow. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he was merely striking off excres- 
cences. Those who had brought the system 
to its present condition were of a different 
opinion. But if the right hon, Gentleman 
was wrong, and the practical men were 
right, which was much more probable, it 
might be taken for granted that the evil 
could not be remedied. The present sys- 
tem had been established with a confidence 
in the management of the Government. 
With that feeling the managers had sacri- 
ficed their time and their money; and if 
they once learned that they might at any 
time be cast aside—that a philosopher in 
Downing Street to-day made an alteration 
which another philosopher in Downing 
Street might to-morrow again alter, they 
would learn to distrust all Govermental 
schemes. It would then be found too late 
how impossible it was to restore with any 
expenditure of time and money principles 
which were so valued—a system which had 
done so much, and which they were now 
asked rashly to overthrow. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
with great reluctance that he found he 
could not concur in the plan of the Go- 
vernment—not so much because he was 
an habitual supporter of theirs; for it 
was agreed on all hands that this was 
not a party question--but because it was 
impossible to deny that the administration 
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of the educational grant did require some 
reform. It was so unusual to find an 
Administration coming forward with ad- 
ministrative reform that no one would 
refuse it except on very strong reasons ; 
but, having had some considerable expe- 
rience in educational matters, he was con- 
vinced that the change contemplated by 
the Revised Code would be a destruction 
of the present system, and would rather 
aggravate the evils complained of than 
remedy them. The chief evil complained 
of was, that successful as the system had 
been, speaking generally—and its general 
success was universally allowed—yet that 
it was not a complete success. The Royal 
Commissioners admitted that the system 
had worked successfully; that the schools 
under it had increased in quantity and im- 
proved in quality; that it had stimulated 
private benevolence; that the schools had 
absorbed vast numbers of the population, 
and that the inspected schools were better 
than the uninspected schools. But it was 
admitted that the inspected schools were 
capabie of imprevement in an important de- 
gree—namely, with respect to the elemen- 
tary education imparted. He admitted, that 
unless success could be obtained on this 
particular point, they had no right to ap- 
ply the taxes of the country to educational 
purposes, and there seemed to be a gene- 
ral concurrence of opinion that, from some 
cause or other, the elementary teach- 
ing of the junior classes was not as suc- 
cessful as it should be. They had cer- 
tainly arrived at one important fact in 
the course of this discussion — namely, 
that the calculations on which the Royal 
Commissioners had based their report, and 
on which this Code had mainly proceeded, 
were erroneous. Still, it was acknow- 
ledged that from some cause elementary 
education had been in a measure neglected. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
was right in probing for the cause of the 
disease, also in thinking that examination 
was a good remedy; but he was wrong 
when, in applying that remedy, he forsook 
the recommendations of the Commissioners, 
and neglected their views. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposed that results only 
should be paid for, so that if the child 


was not educated, the State would, at, 


least, be able to retain its money—they 
would get value received for their money. 
This was a very tempting offer to the 
representatives of a people who very often 
did not get value received for their money. 
But in making so sure that the State should 
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not get what it did not want, let them take 
care lest it failed in getting what it did 
want. With regard to results, from whom 
did the right hon. Gentleman expect 
them? The right hon. Gentleman said to 
the managers of the schools, ‘‘The Go- 
vernment will help.you, provided you pro- 
duce a certain amount of positive acquire- 
ments under certain conditions—namely, 
good building, good apparatus, and trained 
masters.”” Those were conditions arrived 
jat only at great cost; but for none of 
| these costs did the right hon. Gentleman 
| propose to pay, although he compelled them 
to be incurred, unless the results were 
larrived at. Of whom did the right hon. 
Gentleman ask this? He (Mr. Forster) 
was aware that the managers upon whom 
the right hon. Gentleman made this 
demand were not a very popular body 
just vow. The House had heard how 
they had pestered the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. They were Gentlemen who felt 
they were performing a duty not neces- 
sarily incumbent on them, though they 
felt it a duty in their conscience. They 
felt that this Code was injuring them in 
the performance of that duty, and they 
not unnaturally represented their disap- 
proval in rather strong language. Many 
of these managers were members of Dis- 
senting congregations ; and by means of 
subscriptions, often obtained with great 
trouble, they gave an education, not only 
|to the children of those who were mem- 
bers of their own congregation, but to the 
children of those who were not members 
of their denomination at all. In his own 
neighbourhood, the Wesleyans in their 
schools taught a great number of poor 
children who did not belong to their body. 
'A great proportion of the managers 
throughout the country were hard-worked 
and ill-paid curates, and these men, not 
seldom, had to deny an education to their 
own children, while they discharged their 
duty in educating the children -of the 
,poor. When any one of these man- 
‘agers had fulfilled all the costly condi- 
tions required by the State as to the 
means of teaching, he, of course, ex- 
pected the State to pay the share it had 
| engaged to pay. But what did the right 
hon. Gentleman say to him? He says, 
‘*Here is a child of a poor man. You 
think it is your duty to educate him. I 
also think it is my duty, and therefore 
I will help you in this way. If at the 
end of the year you bring that child and 
prove to me he has been taught ina certain 
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costly building, with certain costly appa- 
ratus, and by certain machinery also cost- 
ly, by masters who I determine shall be 
costly, what do you expect?’’ The ma- 
nager, of course, says, ‘‘That you will 
pay me.”’ ‘‘No,”’ says the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘I shall not pay you unless 
the child can do a certain amount of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and not 
only that, but I will have your nine-years- 
old child up to the nine-years-old re- 
quirements, and your eleven-years-old up 
to the eleven years’ requirements.’’ But 
the manager, in reply, says, ‘I cannot 
do that, as a child of nine years old may 
come to me utterly untaught.’’ The right 
hon. Gentleman replies, ‘*I cannot help 
that ; you ought to have got him before.” 
But the manager may add, “I will keep 
him till twelve or thirteen, if you will 
allow me.” The right hon. Gentleman 
says, ‘‘ No, I will not pay you a farthing 
for him if you keep him after eleven, unless 
indeed he chooses to go to a night-school;”’ 
to which he (Mr. Forster) was sure he 
was not at all likely to go. It was 
generally supposed that the evil most to 
be complained of was that children did 
not remain sufficiently long at school; but 


the right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that the children of the poor ought not to 
remain at school after eleven years of 


age. Might they not expect, that if 
the unfortunate manager found such 
conditions attached to his philanthropie 
duty—that it was so fettered and ham- 
pered —that he would turn round and 
say, ‘‘I find you have relieved me of my 
responsibility, you had better teach the 
child yourself’’? He thought that this 
ought to make them consider whether the 
relationship between the managers and 
the Government was not after all what 
had been once or twice alluded to, that 
the State and the managers did not stand 
to one another in the relationship of buyer 
and seller ; but were rather co-partners in 
this work of education; and, indeed, it was 
forgetfulness of this fact that had led the 
Government to throw on the managers a re- 
sponsibility and risk which, if they declined 
to incur, as they very fairly might, must be 
most injurious to the cause of education 
throughout the country. There were three 
courses which the State might have taken 
in this matter of education. The State 
might have left it alone altogether, in the 
manner referred to by the Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Baines); but that course the 
State had not taken. The nation might 
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have taken the education of the children 
entirely into its own hands, as in Prussia 
and America ; bat that plan had not been 
adopted. What, then, had the Govern- 
ment done? Finding many persons, who, 
from philanthropic and religious motives, 
took an interest in the education of the 
poor, it had proposed to assist them, and 
to become partners with them in the work, 
These persons were voluntary partners 
with the State, and might withdraw from 
the enterprise at any moment; but at 
present they were partners, and admit- 
ted to be managing partners, in this joint 
enterprise of education. He (Mr. Forster) 
admitted that the time had come when 
they might hope to substitute the system 
of payment for results for payment for 
machinery. But by payment for results he 
did not mean special results, but all re- 
sults; and what were results? Attend- 
ance at a well-built and ventilated school 
was of itself a result; good discipline 
under a well-trained teacher was a result; 
the security that the education should be 
religious as well as secular was a result. 
The State must wish for these results, 
as it compelled the adoption of the means 
of arriving at them; bet. if the State 
wished for them, it was bound to pay for 
them. If, therefore, the managers found 
that the State turned round, and said that 
it would not pay a single penny, though 
arrived at with success and at great cost, 
unless some other results were also ar- 
rived at, they would consider that they 
; were unfairly treated, and that feeling 
; would be of an enormous injury to the 
cause of education. He therefore found 
on these grounds he was bound to vote 
for the first Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, which Resolution 
was in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Royal Commission. It ap- 
peared to the Royal Commissioners that 
the best remedy for the deficiencies in 
elementary teaching complained of in the 
junior classes, was to be found in the two 
following modes of payment :—First, pay- 
ment not on the daily individual attend- 
ance, but on the average attendance of 
the school, providing the schoolmaster ful- 
filled certain conditions ; secondly, the 
other half of the moiety to be paid for 
individual examinations. The second Re- 
solution moved by the right hon. Member 
for Cambridge University related to the 
manner in which the test by examinations 
of elementary teaching should be applied 
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to ascertain if these chidren could read, 
write, and count as they should do. He 
eonceived that the scheme of testing now 
proposed was as unfair as possible. Of 
course it should be their object to pay the 
schoolmasters according to the actual work 
they performed : but according to the plan 
of the right hon. Gentleman they would 
do nothing of the kind; because he paid, 
not for progress, but made rules by which 
payment would be made for a child who 
came to the school well trained before en- 
tering it, and who gave no trouble, and no 
payment would be made for a child who 
eame to the school quite untrained, and 
gave a great deal of trouble. For this 
reason the grouping by age was most un- 
fair. So much for the theory ; and with 
the leave of the House he would now say 
a few words on the practical effect of the 
Code. He had taken pains in his neigh- 
bourhood to ascertain what would be the 
effect of the scheme, and he had collected 
the statistics himself, and would produce 
them if the results were questioned in 
Committee. He found the general result 
at Leeds would be, that one or two schools 
might get more than they did at pre- 
sent, these schools being confessedly those 
least needing it—namely, the schools of 
the well-to-do operatives or of rich mill- 
owners: as they got down to the poverty- 
stricken districts, so they would find that 
the schools would get less, and one or two 
of the poorest would be stopped altogether. 
Just as the schools found it difficult to do 
their work would obstacles be thrown in 
their way, and they would be helped in 
inverse proportion to their means and the 
work to be done. That was the effect on 
the schools, and the same would be the ef. 
fect on the scholars. He, like many hon. 
Members of that House, was manager 
of a school; and if a child who had 
had no training before came to the 
school, he would say to the master,— 
“Don’t neglect that child, don’t care for 
the clever or well-trained boy rather than 
for him. Work hard at this neglected 
child.”” Well, the State ought to act in 
the same way; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, ‘If you get a stupid or un- 
trained child, do not try to teach him; for 
if you do, you shail get nothing by it.’’ It 
had rather surprised the manufacturing 
interest to find that their half-time children, 
of whom there were more than 60,000, 
appeared to have been entirely forgotten. 
He did not doubt, however, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would set that right. He 
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did not agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there was no hope of s0 ar- 
ranging matters that the children of the 
poor might be got to remain longer at 
school, and therefore he looked with the 
greatest possible regret upon the regula- 
tion that there would be no grant for 
children after eleven years of age. [Mr. 
Lowe: After twelve.] He confessed it 
seemed to him that the Code meant to 
provide that the child shonld leave the 
day school after its eleventh year. But 
then payment was to be made for its at- 
tendance at the night school after twelve. 
But the House should not be led away by 
the idea that those night schools, however 
good or useful they might be, could replace 
the day schools. Now, what was the 
position of the House with regard to the 
question? He supposed there would be 
a division, if not upon going into Com- 
mittee, at all events upon the Resolutions 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wal- 
pole). Under any circumstances, it must 
be a very close division ; but would it not 
he most inconvenient that so great a 
revolution should be effected under such 
circumstances ? He would, therefore, ear- 
nestly ask the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowe) to consider whether he could not 
content himself with some such change as 
that proposed by the Royal Commission- 
ers. In the first place, such change 
would entirely alter the relation between 
the State and the officers of education, 
making the State deal directly with the 
managers, instead of the schoolmasters 
and pupil-teachers. There would be also 
this enormous change—that he would sub- 
stitute a payment for results fer the pro- 
visional machinery for education which 
now existed. Would not the right hon. 
Gentleman be content with those two 
great changes # Would he force the House 
to a division because he went so far beyond 
the Royal Commissioners? He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would consider 
whether, even from his own point of 
view, he would not gain by those two 
changes as much as was usually gained 
in this country when any reform was pro- 
posed. Hon. Gentlemen around him as- 
pired to extend politieal rights to their poorer 
countrymen, and they must look very much 
to education to enable them to carry those 
aspirations into effect. The humbler classes 
valued education for their children, and 
wished for it earnestly. They contributed 
their share of the heavy taxation of the 
country, but he had never heard a word of 
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complaint from them of the amount of the 
educational grant. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman succeeded in obtaining those 
two-changes, he would have done much to- 
wards making the education of the country 
effective. On the other hand, if he pushed 
the Code upon the House and the country, 
if he clung too pertinaciously to the pedan- 
tic requirements of a bureaucratic sclieme 
he would do what was not only impolitic, 
but unjust ; because he would alter the rela- 
tions between the State and those whom it 
had called into partnership, and, instead of 
reforming education, he would injure and 
destroy it. ' 

Mr. PULLER said,‘ he did not: blame 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council for having waited till the last day 
of the late session before he laid the Re- 
vised Code before Parliament ; but the 
charge he should rather make was that the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to have waited 
longer, in order to allow the country to 
digest the report of the Commissioners, 
and to give the Inspectors the opportunity 
of answering the charges brought against 
them. The right hon. Gentleman appeared 
to have the notion that the education grant 
was a sort of public boon or gift, and that 


all persons in any way connected with the 
education of the poor, those who paid and 
those who received—managers, inspectors, 
teachers, pupil-teachers, and Queen’s scho- 
lars—constituted an army of 38,000 or 
40,000 persons whose business it was to 
obtain as much money as possible out' of 


the public revenue. in that House his 
right bon. Friend kept within certain 
bounds of propriety, but out of that House 
the advocates of this Revised Code allowed 
themselves to speak of the managers and 
supporters of schools under the existing 
system as importunate petitioners for public 
alms, yearning after undeserved aid, and 
lost to all sense of self-reliance and in- 
dependence, honesty and justice. That 
was strange language to be applied to such 
people as the excellent Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, Mr. Cotton, the Director of the 
Bank of England, Archdeacons Allen and 
Sinclair, Mr. Scott, the Principal of the 
Wesleyan Training College, and others 
who had for years devoted both time and 
money to promote the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of their poorer neigh- 
bours. Many of the managers had been 
induced to undertake the work of education 
by the terms offered by the Government, 
and now, after the lapse of fifteen years, 
when these parties had sunk their capital 
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in bricks and mortar, had embarked in g 
task necessitating considerable thought and 
anxiety, and had entered into contracts 
which could not be abandoned without 
mortification to themselves and disappoint. 
ment and injury to others, they were told 
that the Government had changed their 
minds, and that, unless they could contrive 
under all circumstances, however different 
the circumstances might be, to come up to 
the requirements of the new Code they 
must ‘go to the wall, and if they could 
not carry on their schools under the new 
scheme, they must shut them up. After 
adverting to the language which had been 
employed in respect to the Inspectors by 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, and which, he thought, was hardly 
what it ought to have been, considering 
the quarter it proceeded from, he observed 
that the duty of the Inspectors had been 
distinetly limited by the Minutes of the 
Privy Council in the report for the year 
1855-6, in which, after prescribing a form 
of schedule for recording the total number 
of children whom the Inspector found in 
the school, and his opinion generally as to 
the quality of the instruction throughout 
the school in each of the subjects taught, 
they were expressly told that any other 
entries would be regarded only as memo- 
randa made for their own convenience. It 
was then most unjust to make it a charge 
against them that they did not furnish 
more special information. It was well- 
known that on one point the practice of 
the Inspectors was not uniform. Some of 
them were accustomed to examine every 
child in every school which they inspected; 
others thought it sufficient to examine a 
fair proportion of children taken indiseri- 
minately in each of the classes. He con- 
fessed that he should have thought that 
quite sufficient. If a man bought a quarter 
of barley, he did not think it necessary to 
examine every grain. If the sample were 
good, that was enough to determine his 
judgment. And so if an Inspector found 
one-third of the children in each class an- 
swer well, he might be reasonably assured 
that the teacher of that school had not 
neglected his work. When, then, the Vice 
President complained that the Inspec- 
tors made a good report of the schools 
but not of the scholars, he wished to know 
whether any material difference was found 
in the reports of those Inspectors, who, 
like Mr. Watkins, examined every child, 
and those who did not profess to do 80. 
He had never heard it suggested that there 
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was any such difference. The Inspectors 
honestly reported to the Committee of 
Council the faults which they discovered 
in the schools ; but they all concurred in 
saying that these schools were doing a 
great work, and that not only in the quan- 
tity but the quality of that work a vast 
improvement had gradually taken place. 
He should next advert to the case of the 
certificated teachers, and he must say no- 
thing had surprised him so much in connec- 
tion with the whole subject under discussion 
as the manner in which they had been 
dealt with by the Committee of Council. 
Some people were inclined to deny that 
the teachers had a legal right or a vested 
interest, but he had not heard of any one 
who disputed that it was a very hard 
ease. The Committee of Council itself, 
which had very strictly—as it was quite 
right in doing—insisted upon the fulfil- 
ment of their obligations on the part of 
these teachers, should observe an equal 
degree of good faith in its dealings with 
them. When the certificated teachers 
sought to compete for the Civil Service, the 
Committee of Council put itself in commu- 
nication with the Treasury, and requested 


that they should not be allowed so to 
compete without its express consent, on 
the ground that £70 or £80 of the public 
money having been spent on the education 
of these young men, they were not entitled 
to say that they objected to devote their 
services to the education of the poor, and 


would prefer some other employment. In 
one case they had refused permission to 
compete fur an appointment unless the 
teacher applying for it repaid the whole of 
the public money expended on his education, 
deducting only one-thirtieth part for each 
year that he had acted as teacher in a 
school ; and in another case they had actu- 
ally compelled a young man so to refund a 
sum of £92 before they gave him the re- 
quired permission. Well, he did not blame 
them for that. But then if there was an 
obligation under these circumstances bind- 
ing on the teachers, he thought they might 
fairly turn round upon the Government and 
say, ‘* That obligation is reciprocal. You 
hold us bound to serve you for a period of 
thirty years, and surely you are called upon 
when we give up the chance of more ambi- 
tious and lucrative employment than that 
in which we are now engaged, in order to 
carry out our agreement with you, to 
adhere to the terms of the bargain subsist- 
ing between us.”” Was not that, he would 
ask, a fair way of putting the case? Was 
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the Government to be at liberty to turn 
round upon one of those men who had been 
working in his vocation for a period of, let 
him suppose, ten years, and who during 
that time had done good service to the 
country, and tell him he was no longer en- 
titled to the augmentation which he had 
learnt to count upon with as much certainty 
as any fundholder looked forward to the 
receipt of his dividends, and that he must 
be contented to get what he could by the 
higgling of the market for the future ? 
For his own part, he thought there could 
be no doubt as to the answer which ought 
to be retutned to the question, more espe- 
cially after the admirable pamphlet in which 
the subject had been discussed by Professor 
Grote, of Cambridge. He would now pass 
to the proposals of the Revised Code. And 
first as to the scheme of giving all the aid 
to a school in the shape of a capitation 
grant. It was well known that even the 
small capitation grant which existed at 
present was considered by many thoughtful 
persons to be the least defensible part of 
the existing system. He spoke advisedly 
when he said that under the existing system 
frauds were not entirely unknown, and 
what was now proposed to be done? To 
make the payment in every school of a sum 
of money varying from £30 to £60 or 
£70 cuntingent on the fidelity and honesty 
with which the teacher of the school, who 
was interested in the amount, put duwn day 
by day a number of dots expressing the boys 
who were present, and a number of A’s 
signifying those who were absent. There 
was no possibility of ascertaining whether 
the teacher had performed this duty honestly 
or not. The school-managers might, in- 
deed, look into the matter ; but if it should 
turn out that the books were not properly 
kept, their grant would be forfeited. He 
did not mean to insinuate that the great 
mass of teachers were capable of this dis- 
honesty ; neither would any one charge the 
British merchants, as a class, with want of 
integrity ; and yet they had all heard of 
smuggling and of Custom-house frauds, and 
he might appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he got as large a share 
of income-tax from a given amount of pro- 
perty under schedule D, when the taxpayer 
returned his own income, as under schedule 
A, where the income was assessed by other 
persons. He contended that it was not 
right, that it was an immoral thing, for the 
State without any necessity thus to place 
a large class of persons under a constant- 
temptation to commit small acts of dis- 
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honesty. It was just as if any Member of 
that House were to leave a large sum of 
money lying about in his house under cir- 
cumstances which made it impossible to 
know whether any of it were taken or not. 
He came now to that portion of the Code 
which had been more studied than any 
other, as showing its financial aspect. In 
a note to page 8 of the Revised Code, the 
Committee of Council entered into a sort of 
calculation to enable school-managers to 
estimate what they were likely to get under 
the new Code. The amount of grant for 
one hundred children, at 1d. per attendance 
after the first 100 attendances, was there 
put down at £64 3s. 4d., subject to re- 
duction on examination. This was a very 
tempting bait to dangle before the eyes of 
the managers. But let the House see how 
it would work in practice. A table had 
been compiled from returns of 317 schools 
with 44,727 pupils. From this number 
must be cut off those above 12—namely, 
6,422 ; secondly, those below 6—3,313 ; 
thirdly, those between 11 and 12, who had 
not reached the first class—2,937 ; fourthly, 
those between 9 and 11, who had not 
reached the-second class —7,088; making 
altogether a total of 19,760 as the num- 
ber of those whom it would be either 
impossible or hopeless to present for exa- 
mination, Subtracting the above number 
from those at school, there remained 
24,967, one-fifth of whom must be deducted 
as absent on the day of examination. This 
reduced the 44,727 at the schouls before 
examination to 19,974, being only 44 per 
cent of the whole number. Applying these 
facts to the note in page 8, it was found 
that this tempting bait of £64 3s. 4d. had 
dwindled duwn to £28 10s., even before 
the process of examination and reduction 
for failure in either subject had commenced. 
It must be remembered also that the re- 
duced uumber thus presented fur examina 
tion would include a fair proportion of those 
who had not been six months in the school, 
or who from illness or other accidental 
circumstances laboured under special dis- 
advantages. So that if every child pre- 
sented to the Inspector passed in every 
subject, the grant would not exceed 5s. 9d. 
a head, instead of 10s. which the Com- 
mittee of Council held out as the probable 
amount. The Government were in fact 
introducing a Code which had filled every 
school-manager with consternation. The 
right hon, Gentleman had himself stated 
last July that the managers were co-ope- 
rators with the Government, and that with- 
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out them the Government could do no. 
thing. Well, how many school-managers 
had declared in favour of the new Code? 
Up to last week there had been 1,000 
petitions against the new Code. He cared 
nothing for the number of signatures ; it 
would be easy for the managers to obtain 
100 signatures to each petition; the 
number of petitions was the important 
point. On the other hand, for the Re. 
vised Code, up to the same date, there 
had been presented one petition with one 
signature. How were the Government 
to work these schools without the mana- 
gers? They were full of alarm, nor had 
he beard anything that night calculated 
to allay their apprehensions. There was 
another point worthy of consideration, 
How would the new Code act in schools, 
on teachers, on children, and on their 
parents? What had been the aim set 
before an honest and industrious teacher 
up to this time? What had been his 
measure of success? Simply the moral 
and intellectual improvement of the chil- 
dren attending his school. What would 
be his measure of success in future? The 


amount of pence which Le could obtain 
from the Government purse, 


The chil- 
dren in the school would be divided into 
two classes ; those who by special exer- 
tions could be pushed through, and those 
of whom it was notorious that any such 
effort would be hopeless. Well, did they 
think that the children or the parents of 
the children would not find out that ? Was 
it to be supposed that the parents of those 
children who did not pass the examination 
would not have that jealous feeling which 
was so common among the poor that their 
boys and girls were neglected in the 
school? There was another danger ; the 
parents of those children who did pass 
would not fail to take advantage of that 
circumstance. Knowing that their chil- 
dren by staying away could ruin the school 
by depriving it of Government aid, they 
would be inclined to make a bargain with 
the managers. One teacher wrote to him 
that even with the present capitation grant 
he was obliged to exercise a great deal of 
management, and that parents had fre 
quently returned the small rewards which 
he had given to their children, with the 
intimation, that if he did not provide some- 
thing more substantial, the children should 
not attend his school. Then as to the dis- 
couragement given by the Revised Code to 
the elder children. He would not at that 
late hour go at length into that subject; 
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but he must demur to the statement made 
by the hon. Member for Maidstone (Mr. 


most of them the children of farmers and 
tradesmen who could pay for their own 
schooling. He held in his hand letters 
from certificated teachers in Lincolnshire 
and Dorsetshire which showed that in their 
neighbourhood great exertions were made 
by labouring men to keep their children at 
school to a later period than was commonly 
supposed. If that was the case with 
boys, still more was it so with girls. But 
the Revised Code hardly made any dif- 
ference in respect of girls. It expected 
fron them, although a large portion of 
their time was given, and properly given, to 


needlework, the same proficiency in arith- | 
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| tion to certificated teachers was inconsis- 
‘tent with payment for results. He be- 
Buxton) that those children were all or | 


lieved the practical effect of the Revised 


_Code would be that certificated masters 


would in many, perhaps most cases, lose 
their augmentation. They would not be 
exposed to open competition, but they 
would have to struggle against a new mo- 
nopoly which the Government proposed to 
create—the monopoly of provisionally cer- 
tificated ex-pupil teachers—those young 
people of eighteen years old, to whose in- 
experience it was proposed to hand over (as 
a great boon to managers) the children of 
our small country parishes, It was im- 
possible that the new Code could establish 
a permanent state of things. Sooner or 
later it would lead to the introduction of a 


metic as from boys of the same age. | real system of paying for results—the total 


What were the facts of the case ? 


From 


abolition of certificated teachers and the 


the returns recently obtained it appeared, | payment of so much money for reading, 
that comparing 50 boys’ schools with 50 | writing, and arithmetic. 

girls’ schools taken indiscriminately, the’ Mr. LEATHAM: Sir, I think that no 
boys were, as might be expected, much, one can compare the tone of this de- 
more forward in arithmetic than the girls.| bate with that which was assumed by 
He would now ask for what good purpose | those who have assailed the Revised Code 
all this vast disturbance was to be made. out of doors, without arriving at the con- 
Suppose the Revised Code to be sanctioned | clusion that one of two things must have 
by Parliament, and to be as successful as | happened, either that the assailants of the 
| Code have attacked it with a vehemence 


its authors could hope, what was the mea- 
sure of improvement which they hoped to! and passion wholly unjustifiable, wholly 


secure? As regards the elder children, it | unreasonable, and the recollection of which, 
was admitted by the Commissioners that | therefore, must involve them in a corre- 
the first class received an excellent educa- | sponding amount of ridicule, or that hon. 


tion at present. 


second class? They had the assertion of 


the teachers in the 317 schools which had | 


made returns, that 77 per cent of the 
second class could read the Bible easily 
and correctly, and that 70 per cent could 
do sums easily and correctly, and that was 
confirmed by the testimony of the Diocesan 
Inspectors that a large proportion of the 
second class could read the Bible with 
ease. Well, what did the Revised Code 


aim at securing for the group which ' 


answered in age to the second class ? 
That they should satisfy the Inspector in 
reading, not the Bible, but a reading book 
used in the school, There did not appear 
to be any prospect of securing higher at- 
tainments than were actually obtained at 
present. It had been said that the exist- 
ing Code was a tentative and a provisional 
system, and that the time had come when 
some permanent plan ought to be adopted. 
The new Code would not be a bit more 
final than the old one. It did not contain 
Within itself the elements of finality. The 
continuation of a modified system of protec- 








Then what about the Members who have spoken upon that side 


of the question are strangely blind to the 
gravity of the crisis, and strangely indiffer- 
ent to the demands of their religion and 
their country. But, since the whole 
controversy has descended from the region 
of metaphor and byperbole, I think it has 
become one from which no one need run 
away; and this must be my apology for 
venturing to offer to the House a few ob- 
servations upon some of the more promi- 
nent objections which have been urged 


against the Revised Code in the course of 
_ this debate. 


Now the strong point of the 
hon, Gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. Puller) appeared to be the argument 
that we are about to violate a vested in- 
terest—but, who, except the hon. Gen- 
tleman ever heard of a vested interest 
which was still in its teens. Although, 
then, I cannot admit that the certificated 
schoolmasters constitute a vested interest ; 
although I cannot admit that the men to 
whom you have given an almost gratuitous 
education—to whom, with the name of free- 
trade upon your lips, you are confirming 
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the close monopoly of public instruction— 1 Gentleman who opened the debate would 


who ought to have been warned, if any- 
thing could have warned them, by the 
perpetual changes which have been intro- 
duced into this system, that the whole was 
provisional, the whole was tentative, and 
the whole was terminable at any time at 
the will of the State; although I cannot 
admit that these men have any legal claim 
upon the Exchequer; yet, inasmuch as 
schoolmasters are not politicians, and can- 
not therefore be supposed to have been 
initiated into the mysteries of the Consoli- 
dated Fund; and inasmuch as they must 
be excused if, a little too blindly, they 
flung themselves into a career which they 
found so petted and coddled by the State, 
so fenced about on every side with bounty 
and privilege, it probably will accord with 
the general policy of this House—a 
policy which considers every one and in- 
dulges every one, except the unfortunate 
interests which by, a pleasing fiction, we 
are supposed to come here to protect—to 
grant them some compensation. But it 


must be compensation for an actual loss 
sustained, or which has become inevitable. 
It is not enough to cry ruin and confisca- 


tion until experience proves that ruin and 
confiscation are at hand. It must first be 
shown that the efforts of school mana- 
gers and masters in the way of cutting 
off superfluities, raising the school fees, 
stimulating attendance, making something 
like an adequate appeal to the consciences 
of landed proprietors, have altogether 
failed to meet the deficiency caused by 
that modicum of retrenchment which the 
most sanguine economizers in this House 
hope will accrue from the enactment of 
this measure. Now, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman who opened the debate spoke 
a good deal about the liability of mana- 
gers under the new Code. He thought 
that the uncertainty which would attend 
the administration of the grant, would 
paralyze the efforts of school managers. 
The right hon. Gentleman more than once 
cited Mr. Birks. Now Mr. Birks is a 
great authority. This is the gentleman 
who made the startling discovery which 
has upset the statistics of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President, and which 
is to overthrow the Revised Code. Mr. 
Birks accuses that right hon. Gentleman 
of ‘* playing the despot with the Christian 
education of a whole people ;”’ therefore 
Mr. Birks is not an authority prejudiced 
in favour of the Revised Code. But upon 
this point Mr. Birks and the right hon. 


Mr. Leatham 





seem to be at issue; for Mr. Birks says 
that ‘‘as soon as the examination could 
be made a fair working test of minimum 
progress, he suspects that the maximum 
would be speedily reached even in a ma- 
jority of our existing schools.’’ And with 
reference to his own school—a rural one in 
an agricultural county, the very kind of 
locality where the hon. Member for Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Stanhope) anticipated that 
the operation of the Code would be most 
oppressive—he says, “ So far, then, as can 
be guessed before trial in so complex a 
scheme, I do not think that the school 
would suffer direct pecuniary loss.” And 
we must remember that this was written 
before the modifications were introduced 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowe) announced in his speech, and the 
tendency of which was entirely in the 
direction of increased grants. But the 
gravest charge which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman brought against the new Code 
was, that it would injuriously affect the 
religious education of the people. He 
argued that, under a system of tests, 
unless there were a test for religious 
knowledge, religious instruction would he 
comparatively neglected. But I do not 
think that religious knowledge is a fit 
subject for tests. Ido not think that it 
ought to be considered in the light of a 
commodity bearing a money value. By 
far the most important part of religious 
instruction is that which is addressed, 
not to the memory, but to the heart. 
You may, if you please, burden a little 
child’s memory with the whole weight of 
Goliath’s spear, and reproduce this impor- 
tant fact by examination. You may, if 
you please, follow the example of a certain 
reverend educationist of whom I heard re- 
cently, who published a sacred arithmetic 
for the use of national schools, full of pro- 
blems such as these; ‘‘ There were 12 
apostles, 12 patriarchs, and 4 evangelists, 
multiply the patriarchs and apostles to- 
gether, and divide by the evangelists.” 
‘* Solomon had so many hundred wives and 
so many hundred concubines, substract the 
concubines from the wives, or the wives 
from the concubines,’’ I forget which, for I 
have not mastered the niceties of the sub- 
ject. But is all this sort of thing teaching 
religion? But the right hon. Gentleman 
says that we must have some security for 
adequate religious instruction. What se- 
curity have we now? Why, religion is the 
power which has set all this machinery in 
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wheel. He says that the state “ pur- 
chased the aid of the religious communities 
by incorporating their objects with its 
own.” And will the hon. Gentleman 
maintain that the fly-wheel will come to a 
stand-still unless it be kept perpetually lu- 
bricated by the Government, and that the 
zeal of your clergy and of your religious 
laity (your only valid guarantees for public 
religious instruction) will cease unless it be 
subjected afresh and doubly to the super- 
vision of the State—a supervision which, 
when afew years ago it was contemplated 
to impose it, you deprecated as altogether 
derogatory to the position of the elergy- 
man, and which, when a few weeks ago 
you imagined that it was about to be with- 
drawn, with equal consternation and equal 
elamour you extolled and invoked. Well, 
but the right hon. Gentleman thinks that 
the new Code will not only impair the re- 
ligious education of the people, but their 
secular education as well. It will do this in 
the first place through the relaxation, which 
it introduces, with reference to the attain- 
ments required of teachers. Now, I con- 
fess that 1 should regard with jealousy 
any such relaxation, unless it could be 
shown, either that the present race of 
schoolmasters are over-educated for their 
work, or that persons of inferior acquire- 
ments would do the work as well. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman argues, and 
very plausibly, that in proportion as you 
lower the standard of attainment in 
teachers there will be a corresponding 
decline in the character of the education 
given—an opinion, however, which hardly 
coincides with that of some of the Inspec- 
tors. For example, I find Mr. Brookfield 
writing in 1853—*It is an undoubted 
truth, that of the good sehools in my dis- 
trict under certificates the proportion is 
by no means in favour of those of a higher 
elass."’ And, in 1857 —** Upon a very care- 
ful investigation of the results effected by 
teachers holding a third class certificate 
and by those of a higher diploma, I do not 
find any such difference in favour of either di- 
vision as would justify a general inference to 
the disadvantage of the other. The prepon- 
derance of efficiency, indeed, is somewhat, 
though very slightly. in favour of the third 
or lowest certificate.’’ Well, if this be the 
case, it is possible that we have been all 
along employing tools with tov fine an edge 
for the rough work which they have to 
perform ; and if this be so, I think we 
ought to hesitate before we reject the 
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Dr. Temple calls it the fly-!contemplated relaxation, especially as all 
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motives of economy point in the same 
direction. But the Revised Code w Il 
injuriously affect secular education, be- 
eause, as Sir James Shuttleworth says, 
its object is to *‘ define national education 
as a mechanical drill in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic.’’ The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not use these terms, but his 
arguments were, I think, to the same 
effect. Now, Sir, that class of objections 
appears to me to arise from a total mis- 
conception of the objects of those who 
framed the Revised Code. Surely it was 
not their aim to fix the maximum but the 
minimum of instruction. Ido not even 
think that the principle of the Revised 
Code is rightly defined as the principle 
of payment for results. I do not think 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Maidstone (Mr. Buxton) accurately de- 
scribes it as a system of educational 
piece-work. The principle whichis at the 
bottom of this Code appears to me to be 
the principle of no payment for no results. 
The framers of the Code seem to say, 
“You may teach whatever else you please 
in your schools; but if you expect to receive 
the aid and countenance of the State, you 
must teach reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, and teach them well. You must lay a 
foundation upon which something like an 
education may hereafter be reared—either 
at school or after leaving school.”” And 
here I must demur to the term which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite employs 
when he calls this system of elementary 
schooling a system of national education— 
just as though a nation like ours could be 
educated in any number of elementary 
schools. I think it is Mr. Gibbon who says 
somewhere that ‘‘ every man who rises 
above the common level receives two edu- 
cations—one from his teacher, the second, 
more personal and important, from him- 
self.”” And, in order that the children of 
the poor may receive this second, more 
personal and important education, it is 
positively indispensable that they be fur- 
nished with the barest necessaries of 
intellectual life. Well, Sir, at this late 
hour, [ will not longer detain the House ; 
but | must thank both sides of it for the 
indulgence with which they have listened 
to my imperfect observations. 

Mr. WHITESIDE moved that the 
Debate be now adjourned, 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday next. 
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WEST HARTLEPOOL RAILWAY AND 
DOCK COMPANY. 

COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. ROEBUCK rose to move for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the truth 
of the allegations contained in the petition 
of Benjamin Coleman, presented on the | 
18th inst., charging fraud on the part of 
the Directors of the West Hartlepool Rail- 
way and Dock Company. The hon. and 
learned Member said, he had no personal 
knowledge of the facts, he knew nothing 
of the parties, and he had no interest in 
the case. As he was informed, this Rail- 
way Company obtained their Act of incor- 
poration in 1852. A certain sum of money 
was fixed by the Railway Act as forming 
their capital, and borrowing powers to the 
extent of one-half their paid-up capital 
were conferred on them, That House re- 
quired that every railway company should 
make a statement of the sums paid up as 
capital in their undertaking, in order that 
the sums which they were at liberty to 
borrow might be made known to the pub- 
lic. The fraud which it was alleged the 
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were true, the House of Commons had 
been imposed upon, and had been made the 
medium by which a fraud had been perpe- 
trated on the public. He now left it to 
the House to deal with the case, and 
begged to move for the appointment of 
a Select Committee, at the same time in- 
timating his intention of declining to serve 
on such Committee. 
Mr. CLAY seconded the Motion. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed, to in- 
quire into the truth of the allegations contained 
in the Petition of Benjamin Coleman, presented 
upon the 18th day of this instant March, charging 
Fraud on the part of the Directors of the West 
Hartlepool Railway and Dock Company.” 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he could not 
help remembering, when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) was 
the other night applying the terms ‘* swin- 
dling ”’ and ‘* swindler ” to those concerned 
in this matter, that last year he had shown 
excessive indignation when he (Mr. Coning- 
ham) asked for an inquiry into the Galway 
Company, with which the hon. and learned 
Member had been connected. He (Mr. 


and Dock Company. 


Company had committed was in respect of | Coningham) knew of no valid’ reason why 
their statements as to paid-up capital and | inquiries of this kind should be instituted 


interest. Three several returns of paid-| by the House. He found counter-allega- 
up capital had been made by this Com-! tions circulated among the Members of 
pany. In their return to the Board of ' the House, in which reflections were made 
Trade, in 1854, under the heading } upon the person whom the hon. and learned 
“Amount of Share Capital of the Com- Member represented. [Mr. Roesuck: No; 
pany actually paid up,” there appeared |] do not.] In a statement it was put forth 


the sum of £552,000. In the same year | 
the sum stated to their shareholders was 

£403,110; while the actual issue, as ap- | 
peared by the books of the Company, was 
£287,878. In the return of 1859 the 
paid-up capital was stated to the Board of 
Trade as £815,000; the same amount was 
stated to the shareholders; while, in point 
of fact, no more than the £287,878 had 
ever been paid up. It was further alleged 
that the Company had borrowed to the 
extent of upwards of £2,000,000, which 
the House would see was greatly in excess 
of what was authorized by their borrowing 
powers. The actual interest paid by the 
Company was £59,497 1s. 4d.; while the 
amount returned to the Board of Trade 
was £26,076. In 1859 the actual inter- 
est paid was £84,427 3s. 6d.; the amount 
returned to the Board of Trade £31,897 4s. 
He knew it might be said by way of objec- 
tion to his Motion that this matter was sub 
judice, as proceedings were pending in a 
court of law; but what he complained of 
was, that if the allegations in the petition 





that Benjamin Coleman, at Preston, had 
proposed to withdraw all proceedings on 
payment to him of £6,000, and it had 
also been stated by those connected with 
him that it was expected to make £20,000 
by proceedings of a similar nature against 
other companies. He (Mr. Coningham) 
thought the House of Commons had far 
better business to attend to than to meddle 
in matters of this kind. 

Mr. FARRER thought the House 
would arrive at the conclusion that there 
was no reason for appointing a Select 
Committee. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) had stated 
that he had no interest in the case, and 
that he knew nothing about it. No one 
would suppose that he had any interest in 
it ; and his speech was sufficient to show 
that he knew nothing about it. Was it 
fair, right, or generous, or was it consis- 
tent with the character of English gentle- 
men, to seek to prejudice the case of per- 
sons which, at the present moment, was 
undergoing inquiry in a court of law? 
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Personally, he had not the slightest ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Coleman, nor had he 
any interest in the Hartlepool Company ; 
but he felt bound to put the House in pos- 
session of a few facts, as the subject had 
been introduced. Owing to an injunction 
issued by the Court of Chancery, the evi- 
dence could not be published till the whole 
ease was concluded; but he might state 
that Mr. Coleman’s Solicitor had said he 
hoped when this business was over, or 
words to that effect, they should be able to 
realize a large sum—he believed £20,000 
had been mentioned—by adopting similar 
proceedings against other companies. Such 
an expression went far to confirm the opi- 
nion entertained by many persons that it 
was a scheme set on foot to extort money. 
On the 30th of November, at Preston, 
Mr. Coleman himself offered to withdraw 
all further opposition if the Company would 
give him a sum of £6,000. He by no 
means defended all the acts of the Com- 
pany, and he was not prepared to deny that 
the gentleman at its head might, in the 
zeal of the moment have transgressed the 
power given by Parliament ; but he main- 
tained strongly that he was incapable of 
being influenced by any dishonourable or 
improper feeling. ~The objections now 
raised ought to have been brought before 
the Committee which sat last year, but 
there would shortly be another opportunity 
for the hon. and learned Gentleman and his 
friends and supporters. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had nothing 
whatever to do with the matter referred to. 

Mr. FARRER was glad to receive that 
assurance. From the warm manner in 
which the hon. Gentleman had brought the 
matter before the House, coupled with his 
previous assertion that the Company had 
committed an act of swindling, the infer- 
ence which he had drawn was not unnatural, 
It had been stated that Mr. Jackson was 
indebted to the Company in a very large 
sum’ the fact being that at the present 
moment the Company were actually indeb:ed 
to Mr. Jackson to the extent of £40,000. 
This was a most unwarrantable attack on a 
most respectable Company. 

Mr. CLAY thought, the House ought 
either to leave off calling for returns which 
many railway companies declared to be 
vexatious ; or, if false returns were made, 
they should prosecute an inquiry. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON reminded the 
House that the decision arrived at in this 
case would doubtless form a precedent ; 
and if, on the mere presentation of a peti- 
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tion complaining of inaccuracies in a return 
made by a railway company, they were to ap- 
point a Select Committee, they might have 
to inquire into the pecuniary transactions 
of all the railway companies in the king- 
\dom. He himself had been the medium of 
| procuring these returns; but they were 
ordered by tle House, and the Board of 
| Trade had no means whatever of testing 
their accuracy—although, if they were 
| false, he presumed that a contempt of the 
| House had been committed, Last Session 
{the Company applied for power to raise 
| further capital, and the Board of Trade 
| pointed out the diserepancy between the 
statements contained in their returns and 
in the Bill itself. The returns alleged that 
the Company had not exercised any powers 
of raising money beyond the statutory 
limits, whereas by the Bill it was sought to 
legalize loans in excess. An inquiry of 
this kind could not be so successfully con- 
ducted by a Committee of that House as 
by a court of law. He understood that all 
the allegations of the petition were about 
to be investigated by means of a Bill in 
Chancery, and he thought that under those 
cireumstances they should be careful not 
to prejudge the question. So far as the 
Board of Trade was concerned, he did not 
think it would be expedient to grant the 
Committee. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had no earthly 
interest in this matter. An attempt had 
been made to direct the feeling of the 
House against him for bringing this subject 
forward ; but he had brought it forward on 
public grounds alone. Ile had used the 
word ‘* swindling,” and the way he had 
used it was this. He said, that if the alle- 
gations of the petition were true, it 
amounted to ‘‘ swindling”’ upon the public. 
Hie had had evidence laid before him 
which appeared to him to sustain the alle- 
gations. In doing so he had done his 
duty, and it was now for the House to do 
theirs. 

Question put, and negatived. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 
NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE. 
Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR proposed the 
appointment of the Committee. 
Ordered, That the Committee do con- 
sist of seventeen Members. 
Committee nominated— 


Mr. Henry Sryrmovur, Mr. Carpwett, Mr, 
Lows, Mr. Epwarp Preyrpett Bovuverig, Sir 
Joun Paxsineton, Mr. Watroite, Mr. Deepes, 
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Mr. Seuwyn, Mr. Locke Kine, Mr. Fenwick, 
Mr. Alderman Copztanp, Mr. Newprcate, Mr. 
Kuinnarnp. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
*¢ That Mr. FREELAND be one other Mem- 
ber of the said Committee.”’ 


Mr. LYGON opposed the name of 
Mr. Freeland, on the ground that the 
landed interest was not sufficiently repre- 
sented. He proposed that the name of the 
hon. Member for East Norfolk (Mr. Howes) 
should be substituted for that of Mr. Free- 
land, who had been nominated simply be- 
cause he represented a cathedral city. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the name of Mr. FREELAND, and insert the 
name of Mr. Howes instead thereof. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said he had 
endeavoured to select the Members of the 
Committee with the utmost fairness and 
impartiality. He trusted that the hon. 
Gentleman would not press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK also 
urged upon the hon. Member not to per- 
severe with his Amendment. 

Mr. DEEDES thought the proposed 
Committee was very fairly selected. 

Question, “‘ That the name of Mr. FRex- 


LAND stand part of the Question,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 

Mr. Freeuanp, Mr. Tite, Lord Rosert Ceci, 
and Mr. Paiiurrrs nominated other Members of 
the eaid Committee :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 26, 1862. 


Mixurtes.}—Pvusiic Bris.—2¢ Smoke Nuisance 
(Metropolis) Acts Amendment ; Law of Pro- 
perty Amendment, 


REGISTER OF VOTERS BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Clerks of the Peace and Town 
Clerks to prepare Alphabetical Lists of 
Voters for Counties, Cities, and Boroughs). 

Mr. HOWES said, he objected to the 
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proposition to throw the expense of the 
register on the rates. In the constituency 
which he had the honour to represent, he 
found that the expense for printing the 
register and making out the index would 
be about £80. The hon. Member (Mr, 
L. King) wished that the index should form 
part of the register. By the law, as it 
stood at present, the register should be 
prepared by the 20th of November in each 
year; in practice that was rarely done; 
but if an index was to be added, as its pre- 
paration would, according to the consti- 
tuency, take perhaps from three to six 
weeks, the difficulty would be greatly in- 
creased. He would suggest, therefore, 
that the index should be added after the 
register had been made out. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he thought 
the expense would be very trifling. _ His 
great object was to have that most im- 
portant book of reference carefully in- 
dexed, for without an index it would be of 
no use whatever. The compilation of an 
index was really scissors work ; some of 
his children had amused themselves at 
home by making one for a constituency of 
some 5,000 electors, and had made a very 
excellent index. If the index were not 
brought out together with the register it 
would be of no use. He wished to propose, 
by way of Amendment, to except cities or 
boroughs not comprising more than six 
parishes. He should therefore move, in 
line 7, after ‘‘ borough ”’ to insert ‘‘ com- 
prising more than six parishes, wards, or 
districts.” 

Amendment proposed, page 1, line 7, 
after the word “ borough,”’ to insert the 
words ‘‘ comprising more than six parishes, 
wards, or districts.”’ 

Mr. HOWES said, if the making of 
the index was so very small a matter 
that it could be done in any gentleman’s™ 
house, it would be too bad to throw the 
expense of it on the rates. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE said, he saw no 
reason for omitting constituencies where 
there were only six parishes. He and his 
constituents thought the measure a very 
useful one. 

Mr. COX said, the intention of the hon. 
Member for East Surrey was that there 
should be an index for the benefit of the 
constituents and not of the candidates. It 
appeared to him to be unnecessary to have 
an index to the register of names where 
there were only six parishes, and he there- 
fore approved the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman. 
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Mr. G. W. HOPE said, even where 
there were only two or three parishes such 
an index would be a great convenience. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, if the 
Bill were to pass at all, it ought to have a 
general operation, and it would be found to 
be a great convenience to the public, and 
particularly to Members of that House. 

Mr. PAGET said, he thought the Bill 
would be of no advantage to the borough 
which he represented (Nottingham), or to 
boroughs generally, though it would to 
counties. 

Mr. MITFORD observed, that’ he did 
not approve of the burden being thrown 
on the rates. He should be glad if 
the hon. Gentleman would insert twenty 
parishes instead of six. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he was in the 
hands of the House whether to extend the 
proposition to boroughs or not. He had 
intended the Bill originally for counties 
only, but had been induced by representa- 
tions which had been made to him to ex- 
tend it to boroughs. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would not withdraw 
his Amendment. In the large borough 
which he had the honour to represent 
(Portsmouth) there were only two parishes, 
and the register would not be of the slight- 
est use. 

Mr. PAGET said, he would beg to 
move that the words “‘ wards or districts” 
be left out. 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the words 
“wards or districts.” 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment,” put, and negatived. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the proposed 
Amendment, as amended, be inserted.’’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 43; 
Noes 46: Majority 3. 

Question put, ‘That Clause 1 stand 
part of the Bill.’’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 64; 
Noes 28: Majority 36. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read 3° 7'o. morrow. 


SMALL HOUSES EXEMPTION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 

Sirk GEORGE GREY remarked, that 
the Bill was of much importance, as it made 
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a great alteration in respect to the assess- 
ment of property, and he asked the hon. 
Member in charge of the measure to post- 
pone it, on account of the absence of his 
learned Friend the Lord Advocate, and 
because some necessary information, which 
would be furnished by a Return of which 
notice had been given, was not'yet before 
the House. 

Sm JOHN OGILVY said, he would 
consent to postpone the second reading for 
a fortnight. ; 

Second Reading deferred 
day, 9th April. 


till Wednes- 


CHANCERY REGULATION BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. SELWYN said, that on the second 
reading of the Bill no opportunity had been 
given for discussing its provisions, and 
he had taken advantage of the time which 
had since elapsed to consult the opinions 
of several eminent’ lawyers both on the 
Bench and at the Bar. Finding that 
they entertained the same objections to 
the measure that he himself had, he 
thought it right to state those objec- 
tions. When he informed the House that 
his objections were shared by the senior 
Vice Chancellor, Sir R. T. Kindersley, 
and by Sir John Romilly, the worthy 
son of an eminent law reformer, he was 
sure that they would have some weight 
with the House. The object of the Bill 
might be stated in a few words. It pro- 
posed to enact that in all cases in which 
any relief or remedy within the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of Chancery should be sought 
in any cause or matter in those courts, 
and whether the title to such relief were 
or were not incident to or dependent on a 
legal right, every question of law or fact, 
on the determination of which the title to 
such relief or remedy depended, should be 
determined by or before the same court. 
The Bill therefore took away from the 
judges of the Courts of Chancery the dis- 
cretion hitherto exercised by them in re- 
ference to the mode in which justice should 
be dispensed in their own courts. It had 
been stated by his hon. and learned Friend 
as one reason for the introduction of the 
Bill, that the judgment of the judges was 
fettered by a certain train of precedents 
and authorities. If the operation of the 
Bill were confined to the removal of that 
fetter which was supposed to exist, he 
should not oppose it; but he dissented 
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Mr. Seuwyn, Mr. Locxe Kine, Mr. Fenwick, 
Mr. Alderman Coprgzanp, Mr. Newprcarte, Mr. 
Kinnainp. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
*¢ That Mr. FREELAND be one other Mem- 
ber of the said Committee.”’ 


Mr. LYGON opposed the name of 
Mr. Freeland, on the ground that the 
landed interest was not sufficiently repre- 
sented. He proposed that the name of the 
hon. Member for East Norfolk (Mr. Howes) 
should be substituted for that of Mr. Free- 
land, who had been nominated simply be- 
cause he represented a cathedral city. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the name of Mr. FREELAND, and insert the 
name of Mr. Howes instead thereof. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said he had 
endeavoured to select the Members of the 
Committee with the utmost fairness and 
impartiality. He trusted that the hon. 
Gentleman would not press his Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK also 
urged upon the hon. Member not to per- 
severe with his Amendment. 

Mr. DEEDES thought the proposed 
Committee was very fairly selected. 

Question, “‘ That the name of Mr. FRexE- 


LAND stand part of the Question,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 

Mr. Freexanp, Mr. Tire, Lord Rosert Cec, 
and Mr. Paiiurrrs nominated other Members of 
the said Committee :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 26, 1862. 


Minvrtes.}—Pustic Bruis.—2¢ Smoke Nuisance 
(Metropolis) Acts Amendment ; Law of Pro- 
perty Amendment, 


REGISTER OF VOTERS BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Clerks of the Peace and Town 
Clerks to prepare Alphabetical Lists of 
Voters for se Cities, and Boroughs). 

Mr. HOWES said, he objected to the 
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proposition to throw the expense of the 
register on the rates. In the constituency 
which he had the honour to represent, he 
found that the expense for printing the 
register and making out the index would 
be about £80. The hon. Member (Mr, 
L. King) wished that the index should form 
part of the register. By the law, as it 
stood at present, the register should be 
prepared by the 20th of November in each 
year; in practice that was rarely done; 
but if an index was to be added, as its pre- 
paration would, according to the consti- 
tuency, take perhaps from three to six 
weeks, the difficulty would be greatly in- 
creased. He would suggest, therefore, 
that the index should be added after the 
register had been made out. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he thought 
the expense would be very trifling. His 
great object was to have that most im- 
portant book of reference carefully in- 
dexed, for without an index it would be of 
no use whatever. The compilation of an 
index was really scissors work ; some of 
his children had amused themselves at 
home by making one for a constituency of 
some 5,000 electors, and had made a very 
excellent index. If the index were not 
brought out together with the register it 
would be of no use. He wished to propose, 
by way of Amendment, to except cities or 
boroughs not comprising more than six 
parishes. He should therefore move, in 
line 7, after *‘ borough ”’ to insert “‘ com- 
prising more than six parishes, wards, or 
districts.” 

Amendment proposed, page 1, line 7, 
after the word ‘“ borough,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ comprising more than six parishes, 
wards, or districts.”’ 

Mr. HOWES said, if the making of 
the index was so very small a matter 
that it could be done in any gentleman’s™ 
house, it would be too bad to throw the 
expense of it on the rates. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE said, he saw no 
reason for omitting constituencies where 
there were only six parishes. He and his 
constituents thought the measure a very 
useful one. 

Mr. COX said, the intention of the hon. 
Member for East Surrey was that there 
should be an index for the benefit of the 
constituents and not of the candidates. It 
appeared to him to be unnecessary to have 
an index to the register of names where 
there were only six parishes, and he there- 
fore approved the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman. 
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Mr. G. W. HOPE said, even where 
there were only two or three parishes such 
an index would be a great convenience. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, if the 
Bill were to pass at all, it ought to have a 
general operation, and it would be found to 
be a great convenience to the public, and 
particularly to Members of that House. 

Mr. PAGET said, he thought the Bill 
would be of no advantage to the borough 
which he represented (Nottingham), or to 
boroughs generally, though it would to 
counties. 

Mr. MITFORD observed, that’ he did 
not approve of the burden being thrown 
on the rates. He should be glad if 
the hon. Gentleman would insert twenty 
parishes instead of six. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he was in the 
hands of the House whether to extend the 
proposition to boroughs or not. He had 
intended the Bill originally for counties 
only, but had been induced by representa- 
tions which had been made to him to ex- 
tend it to boroughs. 

Sim FRANCIS BARING said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would not withdraw 
his Amendment. In the large borough 
which he had the honour to represent 
(Portsmouth) there were only two parishes, 
and the register would not be of the slight- 
est use. 

Mr. PAGET said, he would beg to 
move that the words ‘‘ wards or districts” 
be left out. 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the words 
“wards or districts.”’ 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment,” put, and negatived. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the proposed 
Amendment, as amended, be inserted.’’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 43; 
Noes 46 : Majority 3. 

Question put, ‘That Clause 1 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 64; 
Noes 28: Majority 36. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read 3° 7'o. morrow. 


SMALL HOUSES EXEMPTION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir GEORGE GREY remarked, that 
the Bill was of much importance, as it made 
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a great alteration in respect to the assess- 
ment of property, and he asked the hon. 
Member in charge of the measure to post- 
pone it, on account of the absence of his 
learned Friend the Lord Advocate, and 
because some necessary information, which 
would be furnished by a Return of which 
notice had been given, was not yet before 
the House. : 

Sm JOHN OGILVY said, he would 
consent to postpone the second reading for 
a fortnight. , 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 9th April. 


CHANCERY REGULATION BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. SELWYN said, that on the second 
reading of the Bill no opportunity had been 
given for discussing its provisions, and 
he had taken advantage of the time which 
had since elapsed to consult the opinions 
of several eminent’ lawyers both on the 
Bench and at the Bar. Finding that 
they entertained the same objections to 
the measure that he himself had, he 
thought it right to state those objec- 
tions. When he informed the House that 
his objections were shared by the senior 
Vice Chancellor, Sir R. T. Kindersley, 
and by Sir John Romilly, the worthy 
son of an eminent law reformer, he was 
sure that they would have some weight 
with the House. The object of the Bill 
might be stated in a few words. It pro- 
posed to enact that in all cases in which 
any relief or remedy within the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of Chancery should be sought 
in any cause or matter in those courts, 
and whether the title to such relief were 
or were not incident to or dependent on a 
legal right, every question of law or fact, 
on the determination of which the title to 
such relief or remedy depended, shouldbe 
determined by or before the same court. 
The Bill therefore took away from the 
judges of the Courts of Chancery the dis- 
cretion hitherto exercised by them in re- 
ference to the mode in which justice should 
be dispensed in their own courts. It had 
been stated by his bon. and learned Friend 
as one reason for the introduction of the 
Bill, that the judgment of the judges was 
fettered by a certain train of precedents 
and authorities. If the operation of the 
Bill were confined to the removal of that 
fetter which was supposed to exist, he 
should not oppose it; but he dissented 
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from the Bill entirely when he found 
that it really imposed a more complete 
fetter. A suitor had only to exercise 
some ingenuity in discovering the smallest 
ground for equitable relief—in fact, an equi- 
table relief simply ancillary to the main 
question to be determined—and_there- 
fore it was made incumbent upon equity 
judges to hear and determine matters 
which ought properly to be determined 
in Courts of Common Law. In the 
first place, the Bill gave an_ unfair 
advantage to one of the parties to a 
suit, namely, the plaintiff, in enabling 
him to initiate proceedings before the 
tribunal least fitted to decide the point in 
dispute ; and, in the next place, it would 
operate most unfavourably for the interests 
of suitors legitimately invoking the aid of 
Courts of Equity, by obliging their causes 
to be postponed for the determination of 
matters which might be better adjudicated 
upon elsewhere. If they had juries, the 
court must sit continuously to finish the 
causes in which there were juries, and 
the result would be that the other business 
must be put off. At the present time 
there was no delay in the Court of Chan- 
cery. A cause might be set down to-day 
and heard the next week. The only delay 


was in the proceedings in the judges’ | 


chambers, This was the weak point in 
the present system of the Court of Chan- 
cery. But the Bill would increase that 
delay. The proceedings in chambers were 
very numerous, and necessitated the at- 
tendance of a great number of persons ; but 
as this occupied but a short time, they were 
usually taken at a fixed time when the 
court rose; but if the convenience of 
juries and witnesses must be consulted, 
there could be no fixed time for the rising of 
the court. He thought his hon. and learned 
Friend had been induced to bring forward 
the Bill on account of the exceptional ex- 
perience of one branch of the court, where 
a particular class of business was principally 
taken, and which was much occupied by 
hearing motions in commercial cases ; and 
the hearing of the regular causes has 
consequently been delayed, and _ those 
causes have frequently been transferred to 
other branches of the court. But he would 
ask him if the pre<ent inconvenience expe- 
rienced in that court would not be greater 
if there were frequent jury trials in it, 
than it is now. And he would ask him to 
state his opinion as to how many causes 
would have been heard in that branch of 
the court during the past year if this Bill 


Mr. Selwyn 
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|had been then in operation as a law, 
However, he would not press his opposition 
to the Bill if his hon. and learned Friend 
| (Mr. Rolt) who had charge of it would 
consent not to fetter the discretion of the 
| Equity Judges as to the nature of the cases 
| to which the requirements of the measure 
| should be applicable ; otherwise, if the Bill 
| were tg, pass in its present shape, he only 
| saw one of three alternatives open to them 
—either they must return to the old system 
of Masters in Chancery, or they must in- 
crease the number of judyes, a proposal 
which he was sure the [louse would regard 
with jealousy, or they must recur to the 
old practice of Chancery delay. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should sup. 
port the principle of the Bill, which would 
greatly promote public convenienee. The 
public would be further benefited if the 
judges who tried causes had the oppor- 
tunity of going down to the assizes to try 
the issues of fact which were involved. 

Mr. ROLT said, that his object in in- 
| troducing the Bill was to prevent suitors 
| being bandied from one court to another ; 
'he thought, that where a court had 
| jurisdiction to deal with any sabject, then 
| every question of law and fact necessary to 
, enable the court to administer the required 
relief ought to be determined by the court 
\ itself. When a suitor had been at the 
expense of having his case argued, it 
ought not to be in the power of the court 
to say, ‘‘ We think the case should go to 
a Court of Law before this court decides.” 
At present that was done, and when the 
suitor had been at the expense of going toa 
Court of Law, the case was sent back again. 
His object was not to deprive the Court 
of Chancery of jurisdiction, or to impart 
jurisdiction to it. His hon. and learned 
Friend had entirely mistaken the effect of 
the Bill. It would not enable any suitor 
to shift a cause from the right to the 
wrong court; for if the equity judge should 
think that the cause was more properly 
triable at law, he would still have the power 
to dismiss the suit in equity. All he wanted 
to enact was, when an Equity Court held 
that it had jurisdiction in the matter brought 
before it, that then that court should not 
have the power, upon any question of law 
or fact incident to the rehef sought, to 
send to another court the suitor, who must 
afterwards come back again tu the Court 
of Equity for the desired relief. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
had been kind enough to give his consi- 
deration to the matter, and he agreed in 
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thinking that the Bill would have the | not waste the time of the House in arguing 
effect he had stated ; but to make the mat- | it. The next reason was the greater com- 
ter sure, he had suggested an Amendment | petency of the Courts of Law, but he denied 
which would remove all doubt, That Amend- | that there was any superior competency in 
ment, he (Mr. Rolt) would gladly adopt. | the Courts of Law over Courts of Equity 
Discretionary power to dispose of questions | to determine questions of law. That ob- 
of law and fact, or to send such questions | jection, therefore, was got rid of. There 
to law had been tried for years to its| was, however, a third reason, which was 
utmost limits, and the time had arrived | forcibly put by the hon. and learned Gen- 
when the court should be bound to deter-| tleman (Mr. Selwyn)—namely, that it 
mine all the questions that were necessary | would be a great evil that suitors should be 
to be determined to give the relief sought. | permitted arbitrarily—as the Bill, it was 
His hon. and learned Friend said the re-| said, would enable them—to transfer to 
sult of the Bill would be that the jury | Courts of Equity a jurisdiction which, hav- 
trials would occupy the court so much that | ing regard to the subject-matter of the suit, 
it would not have time to transact the | more properly belonged to a Court of Law. 
ordinary business. He (Mr. Rolt) did not | Now, he was sure it was not the intention 
apprehend that there would be any such | of his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
extraordinary number of jury cases. It} ber for Gloucestershire to produce such an 
was true, that if the Bill should become | effect, and he (the Solicitor General) did 
law, the court would not have the power | not think the Bill would have that effect, 
to direct any cause or matter to stand | though he would not pledge himself to 
over with liberty to bring an action; but} that opinion. To obviate, however, all 
by one of the Amendments the court was | doubt on the point, he had framed an ad- 


still empowered, in certain cases, to direct | ditional clause, the adoption of which be 





issues of fact to be tried before a jury} should ask the House to sanction in Com- 
at law. In many cases, also, the facts | mitttee, and which provided that nothing 
would be ascertained before the court | in the Act should make it necessary for a 
itself without a jury; and, on the whole, | Court of Equity to grant relief with refe- 


there could be no doubt the courts would | rence to matters in which Courts of Law 
be quite equal, and without any inconve- | had a concurrent jurisdiction, if it should 
nience, to discharge any duties which this | appear to the Judge that such matters had 
Bill might cast upon them. been improperly referred for decision to a 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, ! Court of Equity. That clause would, he 
he did not quite agree with the observa-| thought, meet the objections which had 
tions of the hon. and learned Member for} been raised by his hon, and learned 
the University (Mr. Selwyn). In consi-|} Friend (Mr. Selwyn) in relation to that 
dering the question it would be convenient part of the Bill which had reference to 
to distinguish between questions of law | questions of law. As to questions of fact, 
and questions of fact. So far as the} he could not conceive upon what ground 
proposal of his hon. and. learned Friend | they should tie up the Court of Equity by 
(Mr. Rolt) went in reference to the ex-| more strict prohibitions in this respect 
pediency of leaving questions of law to | than were at present applicable to a Court 
be dealt with by the Courts of Equity, it} of Law. He thought the proper course 
commended itself strongly to the favour- | would be to allow a Court of Equity to 
able consideration of the House, inasmuch | be in all cases the judge whether a ques- 
as it was extremely desirable that suitors | tion of fact, which ought to be submitted 
should not be bandied about from one Court | to a jury, could be more conveniently tried 
to another as at present during the pro-| before itself, or before a jury at the as- 
gress of the same case, unless for strong | sizes, or in London or Middlesex. He 
and clear reasons. Now, there could be | would be prepared to propose in Com- 
only three reasons why a Court of Equity | mittee that they should have that power. 
should be permitted at its discretion to| He quite concurred with the learned Gen- 
send a case to a Court of Law, not that} tleman in the opinion that it would be 
the whole case should be disposed of at} inconvenient to the suitors in equity that 
law, but that after part of it had been dis-| there should be a multiplication of jury 
posed of at law, it should come back tothe | trials before the court itself; but he 
Court of Equity. The first of these rea-| thought that his Amendments would pre- 
sons was that of greater convenience, but | vent the Equity Courts from encumbering 
that point was so obvious that he should} themselves wit) jury trials save in those 
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cases in which it was more convenient that 
they should take place before the court. 
Mr. MALINS said, he thought that 
the operation of the act of 1852 had been 
very beneficial. Before the passing of 
that act the custom used to be, as soon as a 


Bill was filed, to send issues to be tried at | 
common law ; and after going through all | 


the courts, they came back again to the 
Court of Equity, which had very often to 
decide the point for itself in the end. His 
impression was, that wherever it was 
convenient for the Court of Equity to try 
the question of fact as well as settle the 
law, it should do so. He should give his 
cordial support to the Bill, as he felt assured 
that it would on the whole produce a 
considérable improvement in the despatch 
of business in the Courts of Equity. 


Mr: WALPOLE said, he approved the | 
principle of the Bill; but he thought it | 


would be better to leave things as they 


stood, unless the House was prepared to, 


sanction the proposition—which he was of 
opinion it ought.to sanction—that whether 
a question of law or a question of fact 
arose for decision, all the points incidental 
to the principal matter at issue should be 
decided by the court having jurisdiction 
over that matter. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he was 
glad to perceive that a first stride was 
made by his learned Friend towards con- 
ferring on a Court of Equity a much 
extended jurisdiction; but considering the 
important interests involved, it would be 
incumbent on the House to proceed with 
very great caution in considering the pro- 
visions of the Bill. Ifthey once conferred 
upon a Court of Equity the power to decide 


all the questions of law and fact that might | 


come before it, they ought to make it 
imperative on the court to determine those 
questions, It ought to be incumbent on 
the judges of the Court of Equity having 
jurisdiction over the entire case to decide 
the question—subject, of course, to an 
appeal to a higher court. Where there 
was a concurrent jurisdiction in a Court of 
Law and aCourt of Equity, it was the right 
of the subject to choose the one or the 


other ; and when he asked for relief in a! 
certain court, that court ought not to have | 
power to abdicate its functions because it | 


might be thought more convenient that the 
question should be decided in another court. 


He would suggest to his hon. Friend who | 


had charge of the Bill that some machinery 
should be provided to give the judge in 
equity all the powers on a trial before a 


The Solicitor General 
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|jury that were possessed by courts of 
/ common law. 

House in Committee. 
| Clause 1 (Court shall determine every 
| question of law, and law incident to the 
| relief sought). 

Mr. SELWYN said, he would submit 
that the clause, as worded, did not car 
out the intention of the author of the Bill, 
It made provision for cases in which the 
‘court had jurisdiction, but it left untouched 
| cases in which the court might hold that it 
was not fitting to exercise jurisdiction. 
| The main objection to the Bill was, that it 
left out of sight the view which defendants 
might take of cases to which they might be 
parties. It was in fact, a plaintiff's Bill, 
'and the interests of defendants were 
‘entirely forgotten. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he proposed to 
'add to the end of the clause the follow- 
ing proviso :— 

“That all serjeants and barristers at law, and 
all attorneys at law and solicitors, shall, from and 
after the passing of this Act, be entitled to prac- 
tise in the said court, notwithstanding any rule 
or regulation tothe contrary ; and the said ser- 
jeants and barristers at law shail have respec- 
tively the same rank and precedence as they are 
now entitled to.” 
| Mr. ROLT said, that if his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Selwyn) would look to 
the clause again, he would see that it 
required no Amendment on the point 
referred to by him. The Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Had- 
field) was wholly unnecessary. There was 
no rule nor practice of the court, no rule of 
etiquette nor code of honour, nv obligation 
of any kind whatever, to prevent any 
barrister practising in a court of law from 
appearing in that court without reservation 
and without complying with any qualifi- 
eation. Common-law barristers might, and 
constantly did, appear in the Court of 
Chancery, and were welcomed there as 
cordially as any gentleman who regularly 
practised in the Courts of Equity. There 
was no such rule respecting the Equity 
Courts as there was with regard to the 
circuits. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Where Expense will be there- 
by saved Issues of Fact may be tried at the 
Assizes). 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL pro- 
posed an Amendment to the effeet that 
questions of fact might be tried either at 


the assizes or at the sessions in London 
‘ 
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or Westminster, whenever 
thought it might be conveniently done. 

Mr. ROLT said, that if the Amendment 
were adopted, plaintiffs in the Court of 
Chancery would still be put to unnecessary 
expense, inasmuch as, not knowing whether 
the court would exercise the discretion left 
to it, they would be obliged to prepare for 
the trial of issues of fact in the Court of 
Chancery itself. If, as was not unlikely, 
their cases should be sent to a Court of Law, 
they would have to incur all the trouble 
and expense over again. He believed that 
the practical effect of the Amendment 
would be that all questions of fact, and of 
mixed fact and law, would be sent to be 
tried at the assizes, or at the sessions in 
London. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
_ his object was to place jury. trials, in cases 
originating in Courts of Equity, upon the 
same footing as jury trials in cases origi- 
nating in Courts of Law. His Amendment 
was applicable only to cases in which, in 
the first place, the court determined that a 
jury trial was necessary ; and where, in 
the second place, from the circumstances 
of the court and of the cause, that jury 
trial might conveniently be taken either 
at the assizes or in London, as in cases 
arising in courts of common law. The in- 
terposition of jury trials without arrange- 
ment, in the Courts of Chancery, would 
lead to indefinite and protracted delays in 
the despatch of business. 

Sr HUGH CAIRNS said, the opera- 
tion of the Bill, with regard to jury trials 
in the Court of Chancery, would be pro- 
ductive of delay, uncertainty, and expense. 
The clause, as proposed to be amended, 
would not provide that the court should 
direct any action at law to be commenced. 
The court would simply be charged with 
the burden of determining the right to 
relief for itself ; but in questions of fact it 
would adopt the verdict of the jury, on a 
distinct issue stated by itself and returned 
direct to itself, instead of taking its own 
opinion upon the evidence. He believed 
that jury trials could more conveniently be 
taken at the assizes or at the sessions in 
London than in the Court of Chancery 
itself, Great inconvenience arose from in- 
terspersing proceedings in Chancery with 
jury trials, and, although he would not go 
80 far as to say that a jury trial should 
never take place in the Court of Chan- 
cery, yet, upon the whole, he thought it 
would be preferable to have issues of fact 
tried in a Court of Law. The Amendment 
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the court! was in no respect at variance with the 
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principle of the Bill, and he hoped it 
would be adopted. 

Mr. MALINS said, he should support 
the Amendment. The clause as it stood 
limited discretion to the matter of ex- 
pense; the Amendment extended it to 
the question of general convenience, which 
included expense and the best mode of 
deciding issue, according to the probable 
length of the trial and the residences of 
the witnesses. The Amendment would not 
maintain existing abuses, because the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to lay down the prinei- 
ple that the court must act for itself, ex- 
cept where it would be most convenient to 
do otherwise. A rule that the court must 
try all issues would, by interfering with 
the business of the court, produce an 
amount of inconvenience to the public of 
which the Committee could be little aware. 

Mr. ROLT said, he must maintain that 
the analogy between the Court of Chan- 
cery and the other courts was so imperfect 
that it could not stand. Asy however, 
there had been such an expression of 
opinion in favour of the Amendment, he 
would not divide the House against it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he would then 
propose to add at the end of the clause the 
following proviso :— 


“Provided always that the Lord Chancellor, 
the Master of the Rolls, or one of the Lords 
Justices, or one of the Vice Chancellors of the 
said Court, shall be empowered to preside at the 
trial of any such issue, if it shall be deemed ex- 
pedient to do so, or the justice of the case shall 
require it or render it advisable,” 


Mr. ROLT objected to the proviso as 
obviously impracticable. 

Proviso negatived. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
wished to introduce a new clause, pro- 
viding that in cases where the object of 
the suit is to recover or defend possession 
of land under a legal title, such relief only 
shall be given in equity as would have 
been proper if the Act had not passed. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Preamble agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, <o be con- 
sidered on Wednesday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 61.) 
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WHIPPING (No. 2) BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1. 

Mr. STANLEY said, he would move 
the addition of the following words at the 
end of Clause 1:—‘* The instrument used 
to be only a birch rod.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, that in the absence 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Kinnaird) he wished 
to move to add, after the previous Amend- 
ment, the following words :— 


“ And further, that in Scotland no offender for 


theft, or for crime committed against the person, 


or against property, exceeding sixteen years of 
age, shall be whipped; or if under that age, be 
whipped more than once for the same offence.” 

Mr. MURE said, he did not think 
the clause necessary. He was not aware 
that any offender above fourteen years of 
age was liable to be whipped. Certainly, 
in practice, whipping was limited to offen- 
ders under that age. 

Mr. HADFIELD observed, that the 
clause had been carefully drawn, and was 
approved by the Secretary for the Home 
Department. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, the clause had 
been framed with the view of assimilating 
the law of Scotland to what had been done 
with reference to England last year. 

Mr. MURE said, he had no objection 
to the clause, but he rather apprehended 
the proposed limitation would imply the 


power to inflict this mode of punishment | 
on offenders of the age of sixteen, where- | 


as, in practice, it was restricted to those 
under fourteen. 
Clause agreed to. 


Mr. MITFORD said, he wished to take | 


that opportunity of referring to what took 
place during the last discussion of that 
subject, when severe strictures were made 
on punishments said to be excessive, which 
were inflicted on juvenile offenders in Sal- 
ford prison. The matter came under the 
notice of the prison authorities, and he had 
received communications on the subject. 
He was assured by the governor of the 
prison that the surgeon, who under the old 
law was responsible that no undue punish- 
ment was inflicted, had discharged the 
duties of his office for upwards of twenty 
years, was a most humane man, and 
possessed justly the full confidence of the 
visiting justices. The hon. Member for 
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letter from the visiting magistrates to the 
same effect. He had been present when 
the punishment was inflicted, to see that no 
undue severity was used, and the magis- 
trates of Salford must be entirely absolved 
from any charge of cruelty that might 
be made against them. He might add 
that, in his opinion, there were many 
cases in which a good whipping would 
be attended with much more beneficial 





effect than if they were to send the 
| wretehed boy to prison at the expense 


| 
| 


of the ratepayers, and branding him as a 
| gaol bird. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would rather 
‘not go into the discussion again, but he 
‘hoped the occurrence to which allusion 
/had been made would not take place 

again. 

Mr. BLACK said, he proposed to add 
| words at the end of the clause, providing 
that where the punishment of whipping 
| was inflicted, the offender should not also 

be imprisoned for the same offence. His 
ihon. Friend the Member for Sheffield 
| thought whipping a cruel and degrading 
| punishment ; but it was certainly preferable 
to imprisoning juvenile delinquents, who 
came out of prison not only degraded but 
‘corrupted. After a sound whipping the 
offender felt the smart, and the chances 
were he would not get into the same mess 
; again; but once in prison, among spirits 
more wicked than himself, a most serious 
moral injury was inflicted on him, which he 
might never be able to overcome. He did 
not understand why criminals should not 
| be whipped when respectable boys had 
| often to undergo the punishment. In the 
schoo! where he was, not one of them es- 
eaped. Besides, the instrument to be used 
was only a birch rod. He had a notion 
| that a birch rod was rather a harmless in- 
|strument. He had never come into con- 
tact with anything less formidable than 
** the tawse.”’ 

Mr. HADFIELD said, there were sixty- 
four crimes punishable with whipping, with 
| or without imprisonment, and with or with- 
out hard labour, and the effect of the 
| Amendment woald be in a great measure to 
‘neutralize the Act of last Session in many 

of these cases. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to; remaining Clauses 
| agreed to. 

House resumed. 
| Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
| sidered To-morrow. 





Manchester had also placed in his hand a| 
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TURNPIKE TOLLS EXEMPTION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


Mr. BLACKBURN said, he objected to 
all exemptions as bad. They were now 
confined to clergymen within their own pa- 
rishes, but the Bill sought to extend them 
to all ministers being pastors of congre- 
gations. There was obscurity in the lan- 
guage of the measure which would lead 
to great litigation ; and, rather than ex- 
tend the exemptions from toll in the 
manner proposed, it would be better to 
sweep them away altogether. He would 
therefore move, as an Amendment, that 
the Speaker leave the chair that day six 
months. 

Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day six months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,” 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, that since the 
exemption was originally established, di- 
vision had oceurred in the religious com- 
munity in Scotland, and he _ thouglit 
ministers of all denominations ought now 
to be put on an equality in that matter 
with the ministers of the established church. 
Such a course was in accordance with the 
intentions of the House in all recent legis- 
lation. 

Mr. STIRLING said, he believed that 
the Bill would extend the existing exemp- 
tion from 1,000 or 1,100 persons to about 
three times that number. Indeed, if they 
were to go upon the principle that persons 
who were useful but not rich should enjoy 
the immunity, they could not consistently 
refuse it to country doctors, country law- 
yers, butchers, bakers, and even many 
landed proprietors. The way to put all 
denominations on an equal footing was to 
abolish the exemption entirely. The Bill 
would place Dissenting ministers in a better 
position than the clergy of the Establish- 
ment, because the latter were exempt from 
toll in their own parishes only, whereas 
the former would be exempt in perhaps six 
contiguous parishes. It was, moreover, 
very difficult in Soctland to define what a 
minister was. The desire to preach and 
to hear sermons was something quite pecu- 
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liar to the place ; indeed, there was nothing 
like it on this side of the Tweed. Noble- 
men and other laymen were sometimes seen 
suddenly to emerge from the ranks, to leap 
into the pulpit, and practise there for a cer- 
tain time, and, after being to all intents 
and purposes ‘‘ ministers to a congrega- 
tion,”’ they withdrew into a more retired 
position. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, that 
as a trustee of a Scotch turnpike-road, he 
might observe that since the introduction 
of railways it was very difficult for turnpike 
trustees to pay their way, and he must 
therefore orotest, on bebalf of the many 
poor persons interested in such investments, 
against the invasion of their property by 
undue exemptions. In Scotland there was 
a great rage for amateur preaching, and 
there was some fear that many persons 
would take to that vocation in order to 
avoid paying toll. 

Mr. MURE said, he might have agreed 
in the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Perthshire (Mr. Stirling) if the question of 
exemption were raised for the first time. 
But they found an Act of Parliament in 
existence granting the exemption to clergy- 
men, and doubts had arisen as to the right 
construction of that Act; it having been 
held in some cases that the exemption al- 
ready extended to Roman Catholic clergy- 
men and Dissenting ministers in common 
with the clergy of the established church, 
and in other cases that it was strictly con- 
fined to the latter. The Bill was intended 
to remove that uncertainty, and if any 
Amendment were required in its terms, it 
could be made in Committee. 

Mr. W. LESLIE said, he concurred in 
tlinking that there ought to be no exemp- 
tions of the kind, but he should maintain 
that if they were to be extended to Dissen- 
ting ministers, they should also, in fairness, 
be conferred upon that most useful and 
meritorious class, country medical prac- 
titioners. Therefore, if they went into Com- 
mittee, he should certainly move a clause to 
that effect. 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
thought that the exemptions were alto- 
gether wrong, and that the measure, under 
the guise of only removing doubts, sought 
to extend a vicious principle. 

Mr. DUNLOP observed, that the Bill 
had a twofold object; first to explain, and 
next to extend an Act of William IV. 
Doubts had arisen through the use of the 
word ‘*clergyman,”’ which had been de- 
cided sometimes to apply to a Dissenting 
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minister, and sometimes not. The confines 
of a Dissenting congregation were not 
generally coterminous with those of a 
parish ; but he was willing to introduce a 
clause limiting the exemption of a Dissent- 
ing minister to within so many miles of 
his church, There could be no difficulty 
in restricting the immunity to ministers 
actually in charge of a particular congre- 
gation. If the opponents of the Bill 
succeeded in rejecting it, he trusted they 
would, in consistency, bring in a measure 
for doing away with the existing exemp- 
tion. 
Mr. STEUART said, he could confirm 
what had fallen from: the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Urquhart), as to the injury 
inflicted upon turnpike trusts by these 
exemptions, and hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenock (Mr. Dunlop) would him- 
self introduce a Bill to abolish them. If 
the existing exemption were to be ex- 
tended to travelling preachers and to 
medical men an equal claim might be put 
in on behalf of that useful class—the cow- 
doctors. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 61; Noes 
86: Majority 25. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, pui, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


LAW OF PROPERTY AMENDMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY in moving the 

second reading of this Bill said, he pro- 
posed, with the permission of the House, 
to take the discussion upon it at another 
stage. 
Siz FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
the first clause was substantially the same 
as one that had been twice rejected by 
that House ; and therefore, in Committee, 
if no one else did so, he would move the 
omission of that clause. 

Mr. MALINS said, that he could not 
distinguish between the first clause and 
that which had been rejected. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day next. 

House adjourned at half after 


Four o’Clock. 
Mr. Dunlop 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 27, 1862. 


Mivvtes.]—Pvusiic Brtts.—1* Mutiny. 
2* Charitable Uses Act (1861) Amendment. 


THE INDIAN REVENUE. 

Tas Eart or AIRLIE rose to ask 
whether a report which had appeared in 
the public journals of Friday last was true, 
that the India Licence Act had been 
abolished, and that 50 lacs of rupees, or 
£500,000, which had already been col- 
lected, had been returned to the taxpayers? 
If it were so, it would be very gratifying 
to their Lordships and to the country to 
know that the finances of India were in 
such a flourishing condition; but he 
would beg to remind their Lordships that 
there had been a general expectation that 
the customs duties on the import of manu- 
factured articles would have been abolished, 
or at any rate reduced, as soon as the 
state of the revenue would allow. Hedid 
not wish to discuss the policy of levying 
those duties in India; but he would 
observe that those duties had been petition- 
ed against by every considerable town in 
the north of England and in Scotland that 
was engaged in the cotton trade; and they 
had never been defended on principle by 
the Government. Last year the Under 
Secretary of State admitted that they were 
perfectly indefensible ; and that the only 
excuse that could be made for them was 
the necessity of raising a large revenue. 
The severe financial pressure which existed 
last year appeared to have abated, and the 
first use that had been made of the fact by 
the Indian Government appeared to be the 
abolition of another tax which had already 
yielded more than £500,000. He wished 
to say one word as to this tax which had 
been remitted. The tax, at the time it was 
proposed, was the subject of considerable 
discussion in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. It was defended in 1860 by Sir 
Charles Wood, who was then, as now, 
Secretary for India. He maintained that 
the tax was a just tax, that it was ad- 
mitted to be just by those who paid it, 
and he went so far as to say that it was 
a popular tax. Now he did not wish to 
attack the policy of the Indian Government. 
Circumstances might have since arisen 
which rendered the continuance of the 
tax unadvisable, and which might not 
have been forseen in 1860. He was quite 
willing to admit also, that as India bore 
the expense of its own administration, 
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those who administered the affairs of 
India were bound to consult the interests 
of that country. But when we heard 
that for the first time the Indian Govern- 
ment had a surplus, and that the first 
use they made of that surplus was to 
remit a tax which, by the Minister of 
the Crown who was more directly re- 
sponsible for the affairs of India, had 
been declared to be a tax just, popu- 
lar, and easily collected, leaving unre- 
pealed customs duties which were of a 
protective character, he did not think he 
was guilty of any unreasonable curiosity 
in asking the Government—first, whether 
it was true that the Licence Tax had 
been remitted; and next, if it were true, 
if the Government could explain the 
reasons which induced the Indian Go- 
vernment to remit it? 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that no 
official information had reached the India 
Office in regard to the course which the 
Indian Government had finally resolved 
upon in reference to the Licence Tax, and 
even the last private letters from the Go- 
vernor General were not of a nature to 
enable his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for India to state what course the 
Government in India intended to pursue 
with regard to that tax. He thought it 
possible, however, that the noble Earl’s 
information might be correct, and that the 
Indian Government would rather abstain 
from collecting the tax than abolish it. 
He thonght his noble Friend was not 
quite aware of the circumstances under 
which the tax now stood. As far as he 
(the Duke of Argyll) could make out, the 
Licence Tax was a matter of very grave 
consideration in India a year and a half 
ago. In point of fact, it had never been 
actually collected throughout the whole of 
India, but he believed that the collection 
had begun in certain parts of the Presi- 
dency of Bombay and elsewhere; but as 
@ general measure the tax had never been 
put in operation, and in all probability it 
would turn out that the recent course of 
the Government was not so much an aboli- 
tion of the tax as deferring the collection 
for the present. He was far from dissent- 
ing from the observations of his noble 
Friend as to the abstract inexpediency of 
Temitting this tax, and leaving unrepealed 
import duties which, though not intended 
to be so, were undoubtedly protective in 
their operation; and he believed it was 
the intention of the Indian Government, as 
s00n as possible, to modify those import 
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duties; but on a question of repealing one 
tax and putting in force another the 
Indian Government must consider the 
comparative burden on the people of India. 
The general tenor of the communications 
from India was that the financial condi- 
tion of that country was so hopeful that 
ere long the Government would probably 
find itself in a position not only to con- 
tinue to refrain from collecting this Li- 
cence Tax but to modify the customs 
duties also. 
House adjourned at half-past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock, 


Education. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 27, 1862. 


Minvutes.}—Pvusiic Bitts.—1° Writs of Habeas 
Corpus into Her Majesty’s Possessions 
Abroad. 

3° Industrial Schools Acts (1861) Amendment ; 
Register of Voters. 


CIVIL SERVICE (INDIA).—QUESTION. 


Mr. VANSITTART said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he has received any and what 
Memorials from those Members of Her 
Majesty’s Covenanted Civil Service who 
are now in India, praying for the re- 
dress of certain grievances; and, if so, 
whether he has any objection to place 
the same on the table of the House? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
Indian Department had received one 
Memorial, and he understood that others 
were on their way to this country. He 
did not think it advisable to present simply 
the one just received, though ultimately 
there would be no objection to present the 
whole of them. 


MILITARY EDUCATION.—QUESTION, 


Mr. SELWYN said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether the 
undermentioned Letters were not omitted 
from the “Copy of Correspondence be- 
tween the Secretary of State for War and 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin, relating to Military Educa- 
tion,” ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed 11th March, 1862, and 
whether there is any objection to the pro- 
duction of those Letters—namely, Letter 
dated Cambridge, 23rd April, 1861, signed 
Latimer Neville, Vice Chancellor; Letter 

F 
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from Lord Herbert, dated War Office, April 
30th, 1861; Letter dated 6th May, 1861, 
signed Latimer Neville, Vice Chancellor ; 
and enclosing a scheme for Military Edu- 
cation, signed by L. Neville, Vice Chan- 
cellor; W. Whewell, G. E. Corrie, W. 
H. Bateson, and by twelve other members 
of the Council of the Senate. 

Mr, LEFROY said, he would also beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether a Letter of the Vice Chancellor 
of the University of Dublin of the 10th 
of February was not omitted from “the 
Copy of Correspondence between the Secre- 

of State for War and the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, rela- 
ting to Military Education,” ordered by 
the House to be printed 11th March, 1862; 


and whether there is any objection to the | 


production of that Letter ? 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, in answer 
to the question put by the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Selwyn), that the documents referred 
to appeared to the late Lord Herbert as 
private, and they were not in the War 
Department. With respect to the letter 
alluded to by the hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Lefroy) that 


was certainly omitted by inadvertence, 
but Supplementary Returns, in which it 
was included, had already been laid on the 
table of the House. | 


THE MALTA POLICE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether a Memorial 
or Petition, signed by thirty gentlemen of 
Malta, has been addressed to the Governor 
of that Island, complaining of the conduct 
of the Police there in not effectually pre- 
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Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
in reply, that the papers referring to this 
subject had only been received from the 
Governor of Malta thatday. Such a Peti. 
tion as that referred to had been presented 
to the Governor, but the precise terms of 
the answer were not stated. The Gover. 
nor had naturally called for a Report from 
the head of the Police in a case involving 
the conduct of some of the officers within 
hisown department. But the Governor also 
himself instituted a rigid inquiry into the 
circumstances, the result of which was to 
convince him that the reports which had 
reached this country were grossly exagge- 
rated, and that the circumstances were 
really of a very trifling character. With 





respect to the last question of the hon. 

Gentleman, he (Mr. Fortescue) had heard 

nothing of the occurrence. 

} DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICES, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Why the Return relative to the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services, address- 
ed for on the 26th July last, has not been 
laid upon the table of the House ? 

Mx. LAYARD said, the fact was that in 
the early part of the last Session his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton moved for 
a similar Return, but on the representation 
of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Foreign Office (Lord John Russell), he 
withdrew the Motion. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Lindsay), however, moved for his 
Return on the 26th of July, at the end 
of the session, after the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) had removed from that 
House, and by a mistake it had been 
allowed to pass, at a late hour, as an 
unopposed Return. The fact was, that a 





venting, or conniving at, the riots which | part of the information required by his 


took place on the 9th and 10th of Febru- 
ary; whether they were desired, in answer, 
to address any ‘‘evidenee or explanation 
they might ” on the subject to the 
Superintendent of Police; which they de- 
clined to do, on the ground that the inquiry 
should be made by authority “ indepen- 
dent of the Department of the Executive 
Police ;”” and, whether it is the opinion 
.of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
that the Chief of the Police is the proper 
authority to be appointed to inquire into 
the conduct of his own Department, as be- 
ween the inhabitants and that Establish- 
ment, in case of a complaint publicly pre- 
ferred against it? 

Mr. Selwyn 


hon. Friend (Mr. Lindsay) could not be 
given; but if his hon. Friend would 





communicate with him (Mr. Layard), he 


would endeavour to put the address m 


{such a shape as would enable his hon. 
| Friend to obtain the greater part of that 


information, 
RATING OF GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. ANGERSTEIN said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will consent 
during the present Session of Parliament 
to place the Rating of Greenwich Hospital 
upon the same footing already conceded to 
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other places where there is a large amount 
of public property, the justice of which 
was acknowledged by a Clause in the 
Greenwich Hospital Bill, laid upon the 
table of the House in 1861 by the Go- 
yernment ? 

Mr. PEEL said, the Bill referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman gave permis- 
sion to the Commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital to contribute to the support 
of the poor in their parish, but nothing 
more. As to the claim put forward by the 
hon. Gentleman for a contribution from the 
public funds, he (Mr. Peel) did not con- 
sider that it ought to be admitted. The 
Hospital had large funds; and if the parish 
had any claim against the Hospital, it was 
from those funds that it should be met. 


MARRIAGES (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. LONGFIELD said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, When he 
proposes to introduce his promised Measure 
for the Registration of Marriages in Ireland 
and the equalizing the powers of the Un- 
paid and Stipendiary Magistrates? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL replied, that it 
was his intention to ask leave to-morrow 
to introduce the Bill. ° 


FAIRS AND MARKETS (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr, HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther, inasmuch as the Amendments in 
Clause 10 of the Fairs and Markets Bill 
impose @ new penalty on all classes of 
Traders and Shopkeepers who sell by 
weight in Ireland, and as this new penalty 
is imposed in a Bill which was originall 
eonfined to Fairs and Markets, but wbich 
thus extends to every commercial trans- 
action in which goods are sold by weight, 
he will postpone the next stage of the Bill 
till after Easter ? 

Sim ROBERT PEEL said, he should be 
sorry to proceed with the Markets and 
Fairs (Ireland) Bill against the wishes of 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, but he 
thought the matter of so much importance 
that he wished to continue until the Bill 
had passed through all its stages. 


RED SEA TELEGRAPH. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Tat CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reference to a notice as to 
the Red Sea Telegraph which stood in 
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his name for that night, that it did not 
clearly convey his attention, He would 
not, therefore, under any circumstances, 
bring it forward that night, but it would 
be made an order of the day for to- 
morrow (Friday), when he should move 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on the subject. 


PROSECUTIONS EXPENSES BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, it might be 
convenient that he should state that he 
did not intend to proceed with the Pro- 
secutions Expenses Bill that night. He 
had been waited upon by an influential 
deputation of Chairmen of Quarter Sessions 
and other gentlemen, and they all con- 
curred in requesting him to postpone the 
Bill till after the Sessions, so that the 
Magistrates of Counties might have the 
opportunity of discussing it. He should, 
therefore, move that the Order for the 
Second Reading of the Bill be postponed 
till the 5th of May, 

Motion agreed to. 


AFFAIRS OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Srr GEORGE GREY said, that the 
hon, and learned Baronet (Sir G, Bowyer) 
had an important notice on the Paper for 
the next evening, to call attention to the 
affairs of Southern Italy, and to move for 
Papers. Now, his (Sir G. Grey’s) noble 
Friend, Viscount Palmerston, was not able 
to be present in his place that night, and 
it was doubtful whether he would be able 
to be present the next night. The House 
would feel that it was most desirable that 
the noble Lord should be present when the 
subject was brought on; and therefore, in 
order that the House might have some 
certainty as to the course of procedure, he 
wished to ask the hon. and learned 
for the 
discussion, Jt was impossible to give 
a day for it next week before Friday, He 
would, therefore, ask the hon. and Jearned 
Baronet to postpone his Motion til} that 

ay. 
bre GEORGE BOWYER said, he had 
no difficulty in acceding to the request 
made to him on the part of the Govern- 
ment. But he wished to take the oppor- 
tunity of asking a question of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
which he thought would convince the 
House that no unnecessary delay ought 
F2 


Baronet te name another ef 
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to take place in bringing the affairs of 
Southern Italy before the House. The 
question was as to another Proclamation of 
the celebrated Major Fumel. The Pro- 
clamation was dated the 1st of this month. 
He had translated it carefully, and it was 
as follows: 
“ NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

‘* The undersigned, charged with the destruc- 
tion of brigandage, promises a sum of 100f. for 
every brigand who may be brought to him,— 
dead or alive. The same reward will be given to 
any brigand who shall kill one of his companions, 
and his life shall, moreover, be spared. The un- 
dersigned declares that any one who shall give 
sheiter to the brigands, provide for their sub- 
sistence, or give them the slighest relief, or who 
shall see them, or even shall simply know their 
place of refuge, without immediately giving notice 
to the civil and military authorities, shall be im- 
mediately shot. For the protection of flocks the 
shepherds are invited to form several centres with 
a sufficient armed force, because in case ofattack 
they will not be permitted to plead the excuse 
that the cattle were taken by force. In three days 
all the cottages must be burnt, and the towers and 
uninhabited country houses must be unroofed 
and the windows walled up. After the lapse 
of the said time they will be burnt, and all 
cattle and sheep not guarded with a sufficient 
force will be killed. It is explicitly forbidden to 
carry bread or other food out of the commune. 
Every one transgressing this order will be con- 
sidered as an accomplice of the brigands, Pro- 
visionally and for the present circumstance the 
Syndics are authorized to give to the peasants 
permission to carry arms, on the responsibility of 
the proprietors who may ask for this to be done. 
Each member of the National Guard is responsible 
for the territory of his commune. The under- 
signed can see none but two parties—the brigands 
and the opponents of the brigands (contrebri- 
gands). All who stand indifferent will be classed 
with the brigands, and the most energetic mea- 
sures will be taken against them ; because when 
the common interest requires their assistance, it 
is a crime to refuse to give it. All disbanded 
soldiers who do not present themselves within four 
days will be considered as brigands.” 


That document was dated from a place 
called Celico. There was also another 
circumstance with respect to which he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs a question. He had read 
an article in an Italian newspaper, the 
Stella del Sud, making the following state- 
ment :— 

«‘The Captain of the guarda mobile was tra- 
versing the district of Salice, in the commune of 
Bernalda, and having met some of the shepherds 
of the country, asked them if they had seen an 
armed band. They answered in the negative. 
After some time it appeared that a sanguinary 
contest took place between the guard and an 
armed body, ‘The captain, believing that he had 
been deceived by the country people and shep- 
herds, returned, after a period of three days, to 
the locality where he had met them, and there 
captured thirteen unfortunate countrymen, and 
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drove them intoa cabin. Then, by firing on them, 
he set fire to the place, and by that means thirteen 
innocent men were burned to death.” 

Now, what he wanted to know from the 
Government was, whether they had been 
more fortunate in reference to the case to 
which he had just drawn their attention 
than they had been on a former occasion, 
and whether they had received any in- 
formation with respect to events so 
important? He also wished to know 
whether the Government, in the event of 
their not having received the information, 
would immediately endeavour to ascertain 
the truth or falsehood of the statements 
which he had laid before the House—of 
their truth he himself had little doubt— 
and would, in the event of their turning 
out true, address some remonstrance to the 
Piedmontese Government with regard to 
the atrocious means taken by them to keep 
down the people of the Two Sicilies ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, the hon. and 
learned Baronet had given him no notice 
that he was about to ask the questions 
which he had just put to him, and he 
was not, until that moment, aware that 
he was about to put them. He might, 
however, in reply to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, state that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not hold themselves re- 
sponsible for articles which might appear 
in the Italian newspapers, or for all the 
Proclamations which might, or might not, 
be issued in that country. As regarded 
the particular Procjamation to which the 
hon. and learned Baronet had called 
attention, the Government had receiv- 
ed information from Naples that a copy 
of that Proclamation had been brought 
under the notice of Her Majesty’s Consul. 
By him the circumstance had been men- 
tioned to the Governor of Naples, who 
had no information on the subject, but 
who sent to the remote place called Celico 
—a place which did not seem to be known 
to the Members of that House—and, after 
some time, learned from the syndic of 
the district that Major Fumel—an officer, 
he believed, not now in the military ser- 
vice of the Government—had prepared a 
draught of some such Proclamation, but 
that it had not even been printed. How 
the hon. and learned Baronet had procured 
a copy of it he was unable to say. He 
must, however, observe that he thought 
the questions which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was in the habit of asking 
might be more appropriately put in the 
free Parliament which was now sitting at 
Turin. 
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Srre GEORGE BOWYER: The hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my question 
about the thirteen peasants. 

Mr. LAYARD: We have no informa- 
tion on the subject. 


EDUCATION—THE REVISED 
CODE OF REGULATIONS—DIST RIBUTION 
OF PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS. 
MOTION FOR COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. (SECOND NIGHT.) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [25th March], 

“That this House will immediately resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider the best mode 
of distributing the Parliamentary Grants for Edu- 
cation now administered by the Privy Council.’ 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. WHITESIDE: The question un- 
der discussion is one of national import- 
ance, because it relates to national educa- 
tion. A question of national education, 
however, is fortunately one in dealing with 
which men holding different opinions may 
meet on common ground ; inasmuch as it is 
the province of the true statesman, to what- 
ever political party he may belong, to teach 
the humblest of his fellow-countrymen his 
duty towards himself, as well as that which 
he owes to his neighbour, his Sovereign, 
and his God, and therefore he is bound 
to promote whatever in his opinion 
might be the best system of education. 
The present great system of national edu- 
cation has existed for some time in this 
country, fostered by the liberality of Par- 
liament. The advantages which that sys- 
tem confers are now called in question. 
The good which it has done is in a measure 
denied. We are asked to reconsider the 
zourse which we have pursued with respect 
to it—it may ke, to retrace our steps. To 
enable us to do so, Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have laid on the table a new scheme 
of education, slowly elaborated, and sud- 
denly propounded : they have revised that 
scheme, with the view to make it more 
perfect, and then intrusted to a skilful 
and eloquent advocate the task of recom- 
mending it to the House. That advocate 
—the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council—has told us, that whereas our sys- 
tem of education has been heretofore ex- 
perimental, it is now to become permanent ; 
that whereas it was temporary, it is now 
to be made final. He has told us on behalf 
of the Government, which he is so well able 
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to represent, that he deemed it to be his 
duty to take a comprehensive view of the 
whole of this great subject, and, to use his 
own words, ‘‘to recommend to the notice 
of Parliament a scheme of education on 
which he and his colleagues were prepared 
to take their stand.” That manly avowal 
was in exact conformity with the course 
which the right hon. Gentleman had pre- 
viously pursued; because, as the House 
will perhaps recollect, the Revised Code, 
when it was first published, appeared from 
its language to be intended as a settlement 
of this question. On the 12th of August 
last, papers were issued, explaining to the 
managers and officials connected with the 
schools the scope and purposes of the new 
Code. ‘* My Lords” informed the public 
that they had come to the resolution to 
carry into effect its provisions. They told 
the public, through the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that apprentices would henceforth be 
taken only on the terms which the Code laid 
down ; while, with respect to the all-im- 
portant subject of money, they stated to the 
officials under them and the public, that 
** My Lords” had considered carefully the 
objections which were made to the system 
of giving large sums in a lump to fluctuat- 
ing and irresponsible managers ; that they 
had determined to overrule all objections, 
to establish their plan, and to maintain it 
until convinced by long experience that it 
was erroneous. The Government, I think, 
have thus fairly put the House in posses- 
sion of their scheme, and we have ample 
means afforded us for the purpose of con- 
sidering the maguitude, the importance, 
and the wisdom of the plan they have 
proposed, 

That being so, let me ask under whose 
management has this business of education 
been heretofore conducted? It has, I 
believe, been committed to the hands of 
able, competent, and energetic men, who 
failed to discover those great abuses which 
the right hon. Gentleman tells us prevail in 
the department over which he presides, or 
who, if they did discover those abuses, 
lacked the courage with which he is gifted 
to proclaim their existence to this House 
and to the country. Under what auspices, 
let me ask, has the great system which it 
is now sought to disturb, sprung up? It 
owes its origin, we are informed, to a happy 
union between the Government and many 
of the best men in the kingdom—the Go- 
vernment not interfering with necessary 
freedom of action or opinion, but encourag 
ing and stimulating the exertions of be. 
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nevolent individuals. Now, if it would not 
alarm hon. Members, I would wish to make 
& supposition, Let me suppose that the 
old Code and the Revised and the Revision 
of the Revised Code were burnt—that no 
copy of these valuable or invaluable docu- 
ments remained on the face of the earth, 
and that, while we were awaiting the arri- 
val of some modern Justinian who instead 
of perplexity should give us clearness, in- 
stead of doubt certainty, instead of in- 
justice equity, we put the question to each 
other assembled round this table, “ What 
does common sense suggest in a matter of 
this kind—what ought we, as interested in 
the welfare of a Christian country, to re- 
solve upon in the absence of those docu- 
ments ?’’ In supplying an answer to that 

uestion, I do not seek to justify the old 
Cole, or the Revised or the Re-revised 
Code. I am eontent on that point to set 
one against another the able men who have 
written pamphlets and made speeches on 
this subject. 1 am satisfied with setting a 


Shuttleworth against a Foster, and a sta- 
tistical Chadwick against a visionary Vice 
President. Having thus cleared the ground, 
I may venture to reply to the question 
which I have put; and that I may the 


better do so I would ask whether there is 
no precedent in this matter of education 
worthy of being followed by a Christian 
nation—whether there is no principle by 
which we might be guided in the line of 
conduct which, under the circumstances | 
have supposed, we ought to pursue? A 
brilliant light whieh once shone on those 
benches has been extinguished. Lord 
Macaulay is no more, but he has left be- 
hind him a History of England, and in the 
course of that History he found it neces- 
sary to consider and explain the causes of 
the greatness of the kingdom of Scotland. 
In doing so he does not speak of the ge- 
nius of her poets or the chivalry of her 
warriors. He makes no mention of the 
high courage which never deserted her 
sons when danger was to be faced or 
hononr won. No; but he records it as his 
opinion that the greatness of that country 
is to be ascribed to the system of national 
education which, in the Scotch phrase, 
was about 1690 statuted or enacted in a 
very short Act of Parliament in a very 
short Session. By that law, he says, it 
was provided that in every parish there 
should be established, at the expense of the 
people. a competent master and a commo- 

ious school-house. He says that at first 
‘the value of that great enactment was not 
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felt; but that before oné generation had 
passed away it was fotind that the humble 
Scotchman was superior—at least, in thé 
author’s opinion—to any man of thé same 
class to be discovered in Europe. He 
states, that whether in India or in America, 
in trade or in war, the training he had 
received in the parish school established 
his superiority. He does not say, * tead- 
ing, writing, ahd arithmetic,” Set ** the 
training”’ he had received in the parish 
school. If he was hired as a porter ina 
warehouse, he speedily became foreman ; 
if he enlisted in the army, he quickly be- 
came a sergeant. Then, rising from the 
state of men of that condition, the dis- 
tinguished historian asserts, that owing to 
the system of education established in 
Scotland, a sterile country became a fruit- 
ful land; that in letters, in arts, in com- 
merce, in agriculture—in everything that 
constitutes civilization—the parochial sys- 
tem of Scotland enabled that country to 
reach a pitch of prosperity which in aneient 
times had never been seen, and in modern 
times has scarcely ever been surpassed, 
Such is the account given by the historian 
—and I believe truly—of Scotland. The 
Vice President of the Education Commit- 
tee has, of course, a minute acquaintance 
with Scotland, with England, and with the 
world, and being of a benevolent dispo- 
sition, he naturally, when he framed his 
Revised Code, ineluded Scotland within 
the scope of his measure. I rather startled 
the Lord Advocate the other night from 
his ordinary composare by putting the 
question—I knew very well how the mat- 
ter stood, but still 1 asked him—whether 
or not morality and religion were the basis 
of education in Scotland—of that educa- 
tion which is provided at the expense of 
the State. He answered me at one o'clock 
in the morning, with more liveliness and 
vigour than I ever remember to have been 
displayed by my learned Friend, that he 
was surprised at my putting such a ques- 
tion, for I ought to have known that no 
system would be tolerated in Seotland 
which was designed merely to teach the 
elements of knowledge, but that it must 
rest upon and have for its primary object 
the instruction of the youth of Scotland in 
morality and religion. Such was the reply 
of the Lord Advocate. When the Vice 
President announced his intention to in- 
clude Scotland in a measure which, accord- 
ing to his representation of it, is eminently 
favourable to the inculcation of morality 
and religion, all Scotland took the alarm. 
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The Seotchmen of the present day seem 
to me to be pretty much made of the 
game stuff as they were when they 
drew the broad claymore and struck 
for Charlie. I have got two specimens 
of their views ou this subject which I re- 
ceived to.day, and for which I feel greatly 
indebted to the gentlernan who furnished 
tne with them. In these documents or 
amphlets—one emanating from the Estab- 
Fished Church and the other from the Free 
Church—they pronounce upon the Vice 
President such a condemnation of the im- 
practicability of his plan of attack _ 
their own parochial system, of the absurdity 
of the new Code, and of the insult offered 
to the Scottish nation, that I do not 
wonder the right hon. Gentleman was 
frightened in a moment out of bis benevo- 
lent intention to inflict his scheme upon 
Scotland, and forthwith produced that re- 
vision of the Revised Code from which 
Scotland is omitted. I have here a passage 


- from his speech explaining that omission. 


He says he has just discovered that there 
has been for two centuries a system of 
national education in Scotland. He found 
that out from the Lord Advocate, and he 
says the learned Lord had informed him 
that he had a measure in contemplation 
which would smooth down the asperity of 
the Scotch representatives on the eve of a 
Parliamentary division, enabling them to 
give their votes with impartiality, judg- 
ment, and serenity of mind. The Lord 
Advocate, no doubt, told the Vice Presi- 
dent that it would not do te push his 
scheme upon Scotland; that he might 
make experiments in legislation upon Eng- 
Jand, but he must not meddle with Scotland, 
for he had received, I have no doubt, the 
valuable documents which have been sent 
to me, and which contain resolutions con- 
demnatory of the whole Revised Code, 
calling upon the Scotch People to unite 
against the Vice President, and warning 
the Lord Advocate of what he might ex- 
pect if he were not prompt in his measures, 
Accordingly, as the result of that sincere 
conviction which sometimes reaches the 
official mind, the Revision of the Revised 
Code was published, and the Lord Advo- 
eate gave notice of a separate scheme for 
Scotland. Is the Scotch Bill drawn? Has 
it been seen by the eyes of the Vice 
President? The Lord Advocate gave 
notice of it, made a speech explanatory of 
its provisions, and stated that it is not to 
interfere with the parochial system of 
Scotland, sacred in the eyes of all true 
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Scotehmen ; but from that hour to the 
present we have never seen the measare, 
which, for aught 1 know, may not exist 
even in manuseript, and which very pro- 
bably has yet to be composed by the 
combined talents of the Lord Advocate and 
the Vice President. I would ask the 
Scotch representatives whether, because 
they have saved their own country from 
the infliction of the Revised Code, it is fair 
or kindly in them to bestow upon England 
a blessing which Scotland would not have ? 
I would appeal to them not to act in a 
provincial spirit in reference to this ques- 
tion ; but, as they have rejected—wisely 
and manfully rejected —the Revised 
Code for themselves, to give us through 
their votes the benefit of their consci- 
entious judgment. I will refer to a pre- 
cedent which I think ought to guide us. 
I do not believe that in the magnificent 
literature of the Chureh of England we 
have a greater divine than Bishop Butler. 
About 1740 he published a profound dis- 
course upon the subject of education- 
How does he reason the matter? Not 
certainly in the spirit of the Vice President. 
He states, as the result to which his 
thoughtful mind had come, that the princi- 
ple of equality is more expressed in our 
whole civil and ecclesiastical system than 
in the Government of any other country 
in Europe. He says that each subject of 
the realm is born to freedom ; aud that, 
consequently, he may, if he errs, be more 
extravagant or reckless than if he had been 
born in a country where he would have 
been a slave of superstition or a slave of 
power. Therefore, he reasons, it is pecu- 
liarly incumbent upon the rich and great 
in England to bestow upon their humbler 
fellow countrymen a blessing which they 
required more than any other people of 
the world. What is that blessing? In 
what did his idea of education consist ? 
In giving the people, as he says, ‘an in- 
ward principle”’ which will govern their 
actions and guide their conduct through 
life. I therefore submit to the judgment 
of the House that, if we had no Code of 
Education at all, the principle of the 
parochial system of Scotland might well be 
adupted in England. Butsince we cannot 
adopt the Scotch system, then, | say, the 
discourse of the profound Butler furnishes 
us with a principle which we might wisely 
carry out in our legislation. 

In an assembly which rightly busies 
itself with results, the question is at onee 





asked, and ought to be answered satis- 
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factorily—what are the results of the 
established system of education? Our 
expenditure has been large, you have been 
generous, but in my opinion you have been 
wise ; you have been munificent in your 
grants, but in my opinion you have been 
sagacious. Still you have a right to ask, 
what are the results of the system ? I mean 
results founded upon the principles to 
which I have already adverted—results 
consistent with, and naturally flowing from, 
a system of education which has for its 
highest and greatest object the promotion 
of the morality, the happiness, the training, 
the discipline, and the religion of the 
people. Of the ponderous Report which 
has been laid on our table the pith and 
marrow are to be found in those three 
pages which treat of the moral influence of 
the system of education established in 
England. In dealing with that subject 
the Commissioners, in order to give to the 
public all the confidence which the pub- 
lie ought to feel in their opinion, first 
furnish us with a sketch of the managers, 
whom they describe as among the most 
excellent and useful members of s0- 
ciety in this country. They next say of 
the masters, and of the pupil-teachers 
taught by the masters, and heretofore 
apprenticed to them, that they have been 
selected for their moral character and their 
intellectual fitness for the work to which 
they have been and are to be devoted ; 
and they add, speaking of the pupil-teach- 
ers, that they have received a better reli- 
gious education than any other persons of 
the same class in England. Next they 

roceed to state the results of their teach- 
ing. We have heard a great deal about 
results since this debate began. They con- 
sider the results under a threefold aspect; 
first, as to the individual pupils ; next as to 
the locality ; and next as to the moral in- 
flueuce of the system in general. They say 
that the system you have so wisely estab- 
lished, and so liberally endowed, has con- 
verted the young persons educated by it 
into useful and happy members of society. 
There is on this point a touch of feel- 
ing in the blue-book which is very rare. 
They say that among the successes of the 
system none are more remarkable than 
those in which the destitute and the 
orphan, comparatively the most help- 
less class of children, have been relieved 
and taught, and made useful members 
of society. They then proceed to state 
that in many places which they name 
in the appendix there have been found 
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disorderly characters, drunken women, 
persons inattentive to their duties in many 
relations of life; but that wherever a 
school has been established the effect on 
the locality is remarkable. The impres- 
sions made on the young are immediately 
communicated to the old ; ina great de- 
gree drunkenness ceases, crime disappears; 
and these results the reports of policemen 
and others verify. Lastly, they say, to 
quote their own words in their summary of 
moral results— 

“ The religious and moral influence of the pub- 

lic schools appears to be very great—to be greater 
than even their intellectual influence; a set of 
good schools civlizes a whole neighbourhood. The 
most important function of the schools is that 
which they best perform.” 
This we have from the Commissioners, who 
have been so much appealed to. The Com- 
missioners deliberately put forward what 
is the most important function of these 
schools, and they report that their most 
important function is that which is best 
performed. Now, in speaking of results 
we must not forget a matter which has 
been brought to my attention since this 
discussion commenced, by a minister of the 
Church, who was fortunate enough to hear 
the debate. It relates to averages, and 
the point is one which might have escaped 
the attention of hon. Members. He said 
that girls are included in the average ; and 
every parochial minister who has lived in 
the country knows, that in regard to young 
females, they are sometimes, from the 
necessities of a family, from sickness, the 
illness of a mother, detained from school 
for a month or six weeks ata time; and 
furthermore, he added, while attending 
school one-half of the girls’ time is ab- 
stracted from studying reading, writing, 
and ciphering, and devoted to the learning 
of sewing and other industrial occupations. 
Now, with respect to the female schools 
and the schoolmistresses, of whom nothing 
has been said, | find a judgment pronounc- 
ed in three lines, with which I am much 
pleased. It is in the report of Mr. Brook- 
field. Speaking of results, he says— 

“ The moral rectitude by which they are cha- 
racterized gives evidence of their being placed 
under an habitual influence incalculably more im- 
portant than any intellectual qualifications, and 
entitles our schoolmistresses to be pronounced one 
of the most praiseworthy and valuable classes of 
the community.” 

So much for the girls’ schools and the 
mistresses by whom they are taught. 
Another cireumstance in relation to this 
question of results has been brought for- 
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ward—I was going to say, since we last 
met; but I am not sure whether Mr. Mar- 
tin’s paper was not published before. He 
shows that the migratory habits of the 
poor make it impossible to apply the 
test of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
therefore we are driven, according to the 
statements and words of the right hon. 
Gentleman, to reject them altogether. I 
have been requested by the rector of a 
parish not far from where we are now 
sitting—the parish of St. Ann’s, Soho, 
Westminster, to state that the migratory 
character of the children attending the 
London schools—and probably the same 
may be the ease in other large towns—is 
such that no reliance can be placed on the 
numbers attending on any particular day 
of the year. According to the statistics 
of this parochial school, there are 420 chil- 
dren on the books, of whom 390 were 
fresh additions during the year; 415 left 
school in the same period, owing, in a 
great extent, to the migratory habits of 
their parents, moving about from one part 
of London to another, according to the 
necessities of their occupation, in search 
of work. How can it be possible to judge 
fairly of results under such. circumstances 
in individual cases? Then he proceeds to 
say, what we are all aware of, that under 
the proposed system these schools must be 
destroyed. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he cannot help schools composed of 
migratory persons—for what reason he 
kept in his own mind ; they are to receive 
no help at all. The rector furnished the 
account he had received from the master 
of the schools ; which showed that from 
March, 1861, to March, 1862, the number 
of boys who had left was 122. Of this 
number 24 were of the first class, 23 of 
the second, Of the 24, 22 went to situa- 
tions, and two to other schools; of the 
23, 11 went to situations, and 12 to other 
schools, Of the entire 122, 56 had been 
to other schools, and 16 never had been at 
school before. The number admitted du- 
ting the year was 113. Of this number 
there had been at no school before, 18 ; 
at one school, 33 ; at two schools, 44; at 
three schools, 14 ; at four schools, 4. In 
reference to the girls, the number who left 
during the year was 88 ; out of 14 of the 
first class 11 went to situations. The 
number admitted during the year was 91. 
In the infant school the number admitted 
during the year was 186, and the num- 
ber that left 206. Now, Sir, with that 
Statement of the migratory character of 
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the schools—and it is no use multiply- 
ing evidence to the same effect, because 
the subject was touched on by the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Fors- 
ter) in his able and conclusive speech—the 
application of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
test is a simple absurdity. He must not be 
offended, then, if those who understand 
this subject say that he does not under- 
stand it ; he must not complain when they 
tell him that his system is impracticable 
as regards the great majority of the labour- 
ing poor of this kingdom, and when they 
appeal from the impracticable Vice Presi- 
dent of the Education Committee to the 
reasoning and reasonable House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Martin has given us a number 
of cases of the very same class. We-are 
told it is easy to make a speech, but to 
provide a remedy is not so easy. The right 
hon. Gentleman says it is easy to object, 
and I am going to object to his proposals, 
He says there is no remedy for migratory 
schools. But surely wherever children are 
they may be taught something; and if the 
children in those schools cannot learn any- 
thing more than ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,’”’ 
with all deference, that is quite as useful 
instruction as if without any moral principle 
they had been taught to read and write, for 
they might still pick your pocket as you go 
home, or rob the till. Well, then, these 
‘« Arabs of the streets,” as they are called, 
leave one school and go perhaps to another. 
The right hon. Gentleman proceeded on 
the supposition that when a child left a 
school he ceased to attend school alto- 
gether; but if he had investigated the 
matter, he would have found that, in a vast 
number of cases, children went to one, two, 
or three schools in succession. But the 
right hon. Gentleman says he is distressed 
on account of the poor and miserably edu- 
cated parts of this country to which the 
present system has failed to give assistance. 
We naturally turn to his proposition to 
discover what remedy is provided for this 
particular evil. Where subscriptions exist 
Government aid is to be applied; but where 
there is real destitution the right hon. 
Gentleman says ‘‘ I can do nothing for you 
but this—I will enable you to get a worse 
master than can now be found. I will give 
you an inferior master” —I do not know 
whether he called him a certificated or un- 
certificated master—“ but he shall be as 
bad a description of master as you could 
desire.’”’ But they say, ‘‘ We have no 
funds,” He says, ‘‘ I am sorry to hear 
it.” ‘* We have no school.” His answer 
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is, ** Why don’t you build one? I can do 
nothing for you. When you have got a 
scliool and all the appliances of a school, 
wheti you have results, when you can read, 
write, and cipher, come to me; but until 
you ean read, write, and cipher, 1 can do 
nothing in your behalf.” Touching this 
tiatter of the inferior master, we are in- 
debited to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) 
for a lively essay by Mr. Chadwick. That 
essay my hon. and learned Friend has 
kindly tad printed, and from it I find that 
that very competent man differs in every 
respect—as might have been expected, he 
being a very clever and sensible man—from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Education Board. There is 
hothing, however, upon which he differs so 
decidedly from the right hon. Gentleman 
a8 upon this project of employing inferior 
masters. His cotviction, after long ex- 
perienee and investigation, is that the better 
the master tle better is the school; that 
to have an inferior master, is bad economy, 
and, he adds—that which I am sure will 
make an impression on the tender heart of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—that the 
best expenditure of public money is that 
which is made for the promotion of public 
education. Ile quotes evidence to show 
that as the Inspector goes from school to 
school he perceives that the children in 
each of them bear a distinctive impress 
derived froin the character of their master, 
whose idiosyncrasies, indeed, seem to be 
reflected in their minds, *‘ as in 80 many 
fragments of a broken mirror.” 

lf the Commissioners have given the 
testimony which I have described as to the 
results in morals, habits, discipline, and the 
general efficiency of the schools, we natu- 
rally pass on to ask ourselves, what have 
they recommended? That is a natural 
question. The Commissioners do not con- 
tradict themselves by suggesting the absurd 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman. On 
the contrary, their proposals are consistent 
with the whole seope and tenour of their 
report. What they counsel Parliament to 
do is to apply the national funds to the pro- 
motion of the greater and higher purposes 
of education, and to securing the advan- 
tages now conferred by the existing ma- 
chinery in regard to training, discipline, 
morality, and religion. Lastly, they re- 
eommend, in addition to the grant from the 
public purse for the above objects, that a 
prize fund should be raised from local re- 
sources through the medium of a county 
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rate, to be distributed in premiams for 
superior proficiency in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, by inspectors appointed by the 
ratepayers, But what has the right hon, 
Gentleman done? First he rejects all the 
reports of the Inspectors, and next he re. 
jects, or rather—with all deference to him 
—perverts the specific recommendations of 
the Commissioners; for, whereas their 
main and chief recommendation is that the 
State grants should be continued to main- 
tain the schools on the existing principle, 
because they have been found so beneficial 
to the whole country, he takes the least 
important and merely supplementary part 
of their proposal, and makes it the sole foun- 
dation of his entire seheme. In other words, 
the right hon. Gentleman diseards every- 
thing that is recommended by the Commis- 
sioners equally with the Inspectors, every- 
thing that is earnestly ealled for by tlie cler- 
gy and the Christian people of every deno- 
mination. The House of Commons is asked 
to show its respect for the Commissioners by 
setting aside, or turning upside down, their 
Report ; it is asked to put foremost the 
prize fund for superior proficieney in ele- 
mentary knowledge, whicii the Commis- 
sioners put last, and to transfer the funds 
supplied by the State for a different and 
higher purpose to a purpose which the Com 
missioners did not recommend, and which, 
I am informed, they never would have re- 
commended, should be paid for out of the 
national Exchequer. 

And this brings me to another interest- 
ing point—namely, why this is done? In 
the chapter in which the Commissioners 
speak of the reports of the Inspectors they 
say the public may depend implicitly upon 
those reports as far as the discipline, moral 
teaching, and general efficiency of the 
schools are concerned ; bat that the In- 
spectors may have been misled as to the 
quantum of elementary instruction given. 
On that rather nice distinction as to hew fat 
the Inspectors are to be relied upon, and 
how far they are to be discredited, the whole 
of this question turns. Unless the Com- 
missioners are right in drawing that dis- 
tinction, there is not the shadow of a foun 
dation for the right hon. Gentleman’s pro 
ject. 1 shall deal with this part of the 
subject as if I were addressing a judicial 
assembly, with minds perfectly open to 
conviction by argument. We have three 
different bodies before us; first, the Eda 
cational Committee of Privy Council, re 
presented by its Vice President ; next, the 
Education Commissioners ; and then the 
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{nspectors. When the right hon. Gentle- 
than comes to speak on this matter, he 
speaks as a critic; and the House will 
notice that there is @ very great difference 
between a critic and a witness. The busi- 
ness of a critic is to display his genius and 
ability, perhaps to support his own theories 
and crotehets. The business of a witness 
is faithfully to describe what he has seen 
and observed. The tests we apply to every 
man, official or unofficial, making a statement 
are these :—Has he had an opportunity of 
personally observing, or acquiring a compe- 
tent knowledge of, the facts which he re- 
cords ; and has he the inclination or the 
morality to record the truth? If these 
qualifications are united in the same per- 
son, itis very rarely indeed that you accept 
one part of his testimony and reject the 
other. Now, that upon which the House 
is asked to legislate is the difference be- 
tween the universal testimony of the In- 
spectors and the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, and the criticism of the right hon. 
Gentleman on that evidence and that Re- 
port. The right hon. Gentleman says he 


cannot reconcile the opinion of the Com. 
missioners with the reports of the Inspec- 
tors as to the quantum of elementary in- 


struction given, so contradictory are the 
two. The Educational Committee of the 
Privy Council have clearly had this dis- 
crepancy before them ; and the House will 
naturally ask what they have done to test 
who has stated the truth, and who put for- 
ward inventions or fictions? The right 
hon, Gentleman told us that if the opinions 
of the Commissioners were contained in the 
teports of the Inspectors, the Educational 
Committee of the Privy Council would have 
struck off the list of’ schools in connection 
with the department three-fourths of all the 
Behools throughout England. [No, no !”’j 
I have the passage of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech here; it is very remark- 
able. He says— 

“ iad it been reported to us by the Inspectors, 
as it has been by the Commissioners, that in many 
schools three-fourths of the children were not in- 
structed, we should have withdrawn the grant 
from those schools altogether.” 


Mr. LOWE: Not three-fourths of the 
Behvols. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Three-fourths of 
the children. 1 give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the benefit df the distinction. He 
only means to restore to ignorance three- 
fourths of the children, and to preserve 
three-fourths of the schools. But the point 
is this—having before him the reports of 
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the Inspectors and the criticisms of the 
Commissioners upon them, what does the 
right hon. Gentleman do? He adopts and 
gives credit to the Inspectors’ reports, 
bestows the grant, and keeps the schools 
in connection with the Privy Council, and 
then turns round and calls on Parlia+ 
ment to legislate permanently and deci- 
sively on a ground in which he does not 
himself believe, and on which he shrank 
from advising the Privy Council to act. 
That seems to me to be clear. If he dis- 
believes the facts stated in the reports of 
the Inspectors, he should have struck these 
schools off from all connection with the 
Privy Council ; but he maintains that con- 
nection, and pays the grant to these schools 
to secure the quantum of education. They 
report that there is that quantum, which is 
opposed to the Report of the Commissioners; 
and I wish to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman upon what principle a body of 
intelligent men are to be called upon to 
legislate decisively in favour of the criticism 
of the Commissioners, upon which the Privy 
Council have not ventured to act? So the 
matter stands now. “But it does not rest 
there. The whole question turns upon 
this—the right hon. Gentleman wants not 
quality in education, but quantity. Now, 
have we a fair quantity? He says that 
only 25 per cent of the boys are educated 
well. Is that statement acccurate? What 
is the petcentage he allows for migratory 
children, which the best-informed authori- 
ties put at 40 per cent? Is the House 
satisfied that only 25 per cent of the boys 
are properly taught? I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
that the statement of Mr. Norris is import- 
ant. The Commissioners use his words } 
but he claims the right of every witness to 
explain his meaning, and I believe that 
what he meant was not what the Commis- 
sioners have stated. We find that it is a 
fallacy to suppose that he intended to con- 
vey to the public the impression that only 
25 per cent were getting education in 
the schools, and that he rather meant to 
imply that 45 or 50 per cent was the trae 
amount. I think, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman does not satisfy us upon 
the question of the quantum of education 
given in these schools, which is the ground 
upon which he calls upon us to change the 
system now existing. The only evidence 
as to quantity which we possess is the re- 
ports of the Inspectors, and notwithstand- 
ing the slnr cast upon them by the right 
hon, Gentleman, I think the House will be 
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slow to reject their testimony, unless the 
Commissioners or the right hon. Gentleman 
can show us decisive and unimpeachable 
facts to controvert them. But he has no 
facts ; he has the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, and no more. I wish to call atten- 
tion to a document which I dare say has 
been seen by most Members. The school- 
masters have taken up their own case, and 
have appointed a committee to collect facts. 
The right hon. Gentleman says the school- 
masters do not like him, and probably he 
does not like them. The committee have 
endeavoured to test the value of the reports 
of the assistant commissioners, which have 
been used to overthrow the reports of the 
Inspectors as to the quantum of education. 
They have published the results of their 
examination, as far as they have had time 
to collect them, and we. find in them the 
danger of lightly casting aside the testi- 
mony of competent and trustworthy men, 
After referring to the extraordinary discre- 
pancy between the statements of the Com- 
missioners and the Inspectors—the former 
putting the proportion of schools where the 
children were well taught in elementary 
knowledge at 25 per cent, while the In- 
spectors stated it at 80 or 90 per cent—the 


committee say that they sent out circulars | 
to various schools, and from 220 returns | 


they found that 87 schools were not visited 


at all by the assistant commissioners, and | 
of those visited no less than 162 were | 
The schoolmasters add | 
that the examination of the assistant com- | 
missioners will bear no comparison with that | 
of the Inspectors in respect of thorough- | 
ness and reliability ; and secondly, that if the | 


never examined. 


conclusions of the Commissioners be worth 
anything, they do not derive their value from 
the reports of the assistant commissioners. 
Now, as the characters of these gentlemen 
are at stake—if this document be genuine, 
as I believe it to be—I would like to hear 
from the right hon, Gentleman upon what 
grounds of facts—as contradistinguished 
from subtle criticism—he impeaches the 
reports of the Inspectors, denies the quan- 
tum of education which they state, and calls 


upon us to disbelieve it, with no evidence | 


to support his statement. But suppose he 
carries out the plan he now submits, who 
are to work it? The Inspectors? But 
the Inspectors, he says, are not to be 
trusted by Parliament or the country. If 
their reports under the old system were 
not reliable, will their reports under the 
new system be more trustworthy? If we 
yield to the ecrotchets of the right hon. 
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Gentleman, shall we find that we have a 
greater hold upon the Inspectors when 
they are infallible and omnipotent upon the 
question of the quantum of education than 
now, when they are guided by certain rules 
and directions ; and if we cannot depend 
upon their reports now, shall we be able 
to do so then? Mr. Fraser, who is a 
Scotchman, and therefore, as he says, 
more slow to come to a decision than most 
Englishmen, and more precise in his inqui- 
ries into matters of fact, takes up the ques- 
tion of the conduct of the Commissioners, 
sums up the evidence upon this point of 
the quantum of education, and he says 
that it must be clear to every impartial 
stranger that the weight of evidence is in 
favour of the Inspectors. The right hon. 
Gentleman has told us why he throws over 
the reports of the Inspectors, and he does 
it in this way—he says the Inspectors did 
not mean what they said. Thus the critic 
explains what the witness stated. When 





they say the pupils have been taught well, 
they meant that the masters were capable 
of teaching well, but the pupils learnt 


‘nothing. I remember to have heard the 
| right hon. Gentleman say onze that he was 
‘a tutor at Oxford University ; we know 
that he is a ripe and good scholar. Sup- 
posing that a parent or guardian had called 
upon him to inquire after the progress of a 
pupil, and the right hon. Gentleman had 
said, Remarkably well; I have taught him 
Horace excellently ; would the right hon. 
Gentleman have allowed the parent or 
guardian to go away satisfied that the pupil 
was making satisfactory progress, when 
the meaning of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
| words was only this—*‘ I have taught him 
| well, but he has learnt nothing’? Thus 
| the right hon. Gentleman paraphrases the 
‘language and meaning of gentlemen of 
| honour, ability, and education. 

| Then, again, how does he deal with the 
| objection urged by the hon. Member for 
| Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) and others 
| —‘* Why do you not act upon the Commis- 
| sioners Reports—why do you not do what 
they recommend, instead of setting aside 
the Report altogether? The right hon. 
Gentleman anticipated that question, for he 
had told the House that his object was to 
increase, not the quality, but the quantity 
of the education—to have not better schools, 
but to make them work harder and to hold 
out an incentive to have the largest per- 
centage of children properly taught. The 
meaning of the right hon. Gentleman, as I 
would put it, is this :—‘*What is the use of 
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that education and moral teaching are im- 


parted when we know that, whatever the. 


facts. may be, these incorrigible men will 
give the money contrary to their duty ?”’ 
After, such an opinion of the Inspectors 
the House will judge whether, upon the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own showing, it is 
desirable to adopt the new scheme on the 
ground that the Inspectors will carry out 
a new system better than they have carried 
out the old one. 

There were four or five points in the 


right hon. Gentleman’s speech of less conse- | 


quence—one of these is the complication of 
accounts. . But, surely of all absurd things, 
the most absurd is the notion of confound- 
ing the simplification of the accounts with 
the instraction of the children! There is 
no objection to such a simplification ; the 
public money ought, no doubt, to be econo- 
mized ; but is the right hon. Gentleman 


really serious when he tells the House to | 
be on its guard ‘* against an army of stipen- | 


diaries who may overawe the Parliament 
and the Crown.”’ All I can say is, that 


if the stipendiaries should take hostile | 


measures against the House, the House 
must call upon the volunteers for assistance. 
But I do not think that such an argument 
will make a very deep impression upon the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman seems 
to be quite happy in office. Is he really 
embarrassed by the difficulty of his position ? 
I venture to say that so great is his sense 
of dity that he would rather continue to 
serve his country in office than be driven 


from it by any such difficulty. Let him | 


then, take counsel of the easy good-natured 
Gentlemen who 
Treasury Bench. They have no difficulty 
in accommodating themselves to circum- 
stances. They move from war to peace, 
from the Exchequer to the Admiralty, from 
the Admiralty to India, without apparently 
experiencing any trouble or difficulty. 
If he was embarrassed with difficulties, why 
did he not apply to them? They appa- 
rently understood all kinds of accounts, 
however various and dissimilar. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is such 
a master of figures, would soon systematize 
the right hon. Gentleman’s accounts, and 
relieve him and the House from the diffi- 
culties engendered from having too many 
clerks—or tov few, as the case might 
be. I do not object to economy. Let 
him, if he likes, reform by economiz- 
ing the public money: all I’ say is, do 
not disturb and destroy the education 
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of the children of the country.. Then 
| there has been an interesting conflict be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman and Sir 
James Kay Shuttleworth. I am not going 
to defend Sir James Kay Shuttleworth ; 
but, as that gentleman is an absent person, 
he ought to be quoted fairly, The right 
hon. Gentleman said that Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth’s theory was that a know- 
ledge of morals and religion ought to 
precede instruction in other branches of 
knowledge; and then he said that that 
was a very absurd opinion ; that the Privy 
Council had nothing to do with morals and 
religion ; that schools established to teach 
morals and religion were not within his 
system, that those things must be taught 
by the missionaries and not by the State. 
In fact, the right hon. Gentleman ridiculed 
the notion of teaching morality and religion 
throughout his speech, and in dealing with 
the arguments of Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth asserted that that gentleman ‘* had 
invented a physical theory of stupidity,” 
to show why it would be impossible for the 
childen to pass hisexamination. Whether 
that is a fair description of what Sir 
James Kay Shuttleworth really said I 
| will leave the House to determine. The 
| passage to which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred is as follows :— 
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| ‘National education does not depend simply 
; on the school training of one generation ; the first 
generation of children in schools inherit some 
| physical incapacity ; they have no help at home 
from their parents; they are, on the contrary, 
much hindered from the bad example of rude 
| household management, and the incapacity of 


parents to understand school training. The in- 
fluence of the school is not felt until the parents 
themselves have heen trained and instructed, or 
| civilized by other influences.” 


Such is the passage to which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred when he said that those 
who argued that morals and some portion of 
religious teaching should precede reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, argued an absurd- 
ity. The right hon. Gentleman then went 
off to Diogenes, and his search for an 
honest man. Why, if Diogenes were to 
come now, and renew his search, he would 
soon know where to find an honest man at 
the Privy Council of Education. But why 
quote Diogenes, who, I think, was a man 
of very questionable practices and doubtful 
opinions? If the right hon, Gentleman 
chooses to transform himself into a modern 
cynic, he ought not to ask us to adopt his 
dogmas. All he can ask us to do is to stand 
out of his sunshine. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has disposed of the school Inspectors ; 
[ Second Night. 
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but something remained behind-—the mas- 
ters and the clergy. It would uot answer for 
the Vice President of the Council to leave 
undemolished each branch of the service 
with which he is connected, and therefore 
the masters are next dealt with. As to 
the alleged conceit of the masters, it all 
amounts to this—and has not the right 
hon. Gentleman known the same thing to 
have occurred in higher positions of life ? 
—that when a man gets one place, he 
grumbles till he gets a better. Why, it is 
an Englishman's right to grumble, and 
that surely does not affect his moral cha- 
racter? The Comwmissioners in their Re- 
port alluded to this question thus—*‘ Upon 
the whole, the charges brought against the 
masters are not sufficient to justify a 
censure upon the class ;”’ and further say 
that the qualities of the masters are good, 
and their intellectuality is of a high order, 
Now, I asked the House to consider what 
the right hon. Gentleman has done. He 
says that a party in the House isin favour 
of what he has chosen to name the ‘* vested 
interests ’’ of these masters. But that 


AA I am one of them—are only in 
avour of secing justice done to the masters, 
precisely as we wish to see justice dune to 


the Inspectors, We*have no unworthy 
object to carry in reference to the masters ; 
but we think that the scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman, as has been proved 
already by preceding speakers, will operate 
most unjustly upon the masters, and will 
be utterly subversive of the pupil-teacher 
system. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that the masters have no favourable opinion 
of him, and he has himself shown that he 
has no favourable opinion of them, for he 
referred to them in his speech in the fol- 
lowing terms—aud I have never read a 
passage which gave me greater pain :— 

“ For some time past the masters have been in 

the receipt of large i ; and idering what 
they are and the circumstances of their education, 
they have enjoyed a vast amount of prosperity. 
Some people might be disposed to think that the 
schoolmasters ought, therefore, to be very con- 
tented ; but I will take the opportunity of reading 
a few lines from the report of one of the assistant 
commissioners. 
Now, the opinion of this gentleman is in 
itself of little consequence, but the manner 
in which it was quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman makes it of the greatest conse- 
quence. The quotation runs thus— 

“ Masters of National Schools are generally 
dissatisfied ; their salary is far beneath that which 
an equal amount of skill and labour would com- 
mand elsewhere ; their position in society is lower 
than it ought to be, which is the fault of the 
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clergy, who spoil the work by foolishly interfering. 
If it succeeds, they take the credit, and therefore 
the cleverest men leave their schools directly they 
ean find a more genial employment.” 

The right hon. Gentleman, having read this 
extract, proceeded in his speech to quote 
the happy condition of the British school- 
master, 

Mr. LOWE said, that he had not quoted 
the passage just read from the report of 
the assistant commissioner, but from the 
summary of the evidence contained therein, 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I understand that 
perfectly, as the House will shortly find, 
The right hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
describe the condition of the British school- 
master, and continued his quotation thus— 

**The British schoolimasters share the feelings 

of the National schoolmasters as to insufficient 
salaries, but fortunately they are free from priestly 
tyranny.” 
Now it is evident that the right hon, 
Gentleman had two objects in view in this 
part of his speech. He says that what he 
quoted was a ‘* summary of the evidence ;” 
but, with great deference to the right hon, 
Gentleman, I must be allowed to say that 
it is not a summary of the evidence. That 
is a matter of fact. But i repeat that 
the right hon. Gentleman had two objects 
in quoting that passage—first, to insult 
the clergy; and, secondly, to cast an impu- 
tation upon the whole body of the masters 
connected with the Department to which 
he belongs, and upon whose fidelity, con- 
duct, and morality, the whole system of 
national education depends. What is the 
meaning else of ‘priestly tyranny”? 
What did the right hon. Gentleman mean by 
quoting that expression? The ‘summary of 
evidence’’ in its ““*s of small consequence ; 
but when an eminent person, sitting on 
the Ministerial benches, where, it is sup- 
posed, are to be found the best friends of 
the Church, in constructing an elaborate 
oration, fixes upon such a passage, culls it 
out from the whole summary of evidence, 
and gives it to the House for the purpose 
of showing how true is the whole idea that 
pervades his discvurse, I will appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is re- 
garded as a great friend of the Church— 
who admires the clergy, and who is admired 
by them—and I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to say whether he thinks it was 
wise or expedient to select the members of 
that Church, who, in the majority of in- 
stances, are the managers of these schools 
throughout the country, and hold them up 
to public ¢ontempt as persons capable of 
inflicting ** priestly tyranny ’’? 
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meaning. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: What, then, did: 
the right hon. Gentleman mean?  Pro-! 
bably he will explain when he again 
addresses the House. I repeat that in! 
eonstructing his elaborate speech the | 
right hon. Gentleman designedly culled : 
the only offensive passage in the evi- | 
dence cullected by Mr, Wilkinson, the 
assistant commissioner, to adorn his 
speech, and point it as a barbed arrow 
against the body he thought fit to censure. 
But, further, what is the fact with regard 
tothis quotation? The right hon, Gentle- 
man corrected me rightly when he said he 
had not quoted from Mr. Wilkinson’s 
“report.”” I had the curiosity to turn to 
the appendix to the Report of the Com- 
missivners, and J was surprised to find that 
the passage was a condensation of answers 
of witnesses to a number of questions pro- 
pounded to them. But Mr, Wilkinson in 
his report, pot only disclaims the calum- 
nious statement, but reports exactly the 
other way, and in a manner highly favour- 
able to the clergy, the masters, and the 
existing establishment. The right hon. 
Gentleman would have done well if he had 
quoted from the report, instead of from a 
summary of evidence of an entirely opposite 
character, for the purpose of pieking out 
from the evidence of a single witness a pas- 
sage showing that the masters were a 
grumbling, dissatisfied, discontented set of 
men, who, so far from being of advantage 
tothe country, were overpaid and treated 
too indulgently. ‘There were twenty-seven 
wituesses referred to by the Commissioner ; 
of these twenty-six were members of the 
Church of England. The twenty-seveuth 
witness was a Mr.R—— : who he may be, 
1 do not want more particularly to know ; but 
he is desevibed as ‘* a schovlmaster in a | 
poor neighbourhood in St. Paneras,”” The | 
right hou, Gentleman (Mr, Lowe) passed | 
over the twenty-six witnesses entirely, and | 
fixed upon this twenty-seventh witness for 
the purpose of finding in his evidence the | 
passage he quoted. This Mr. R.—— says | 
he is a dissenter. That is no reason why 
he should not be allowed to express his | 
Opinion whichever way it may be; but. 
there is no reason why he should claim the 
right to speak for the general body of 
National schoolmasters ; and I dispute the 
fairness of the right hon, Gentleman in 
picking out the quotation in order to an- 
nounce to the English nation that the 





National echoolmasters are suffering from 
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“the foolish interference of the elergy,” 
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subjected to “ priestly tyranny.” If the 
right hon. Gentleman will turn to the end 


‘of Mr. Wilkinson’s report, he will see that 


he says— ° 


“ Thave a high admiration for the ability, zeal, 
and high tone of feeling, prevailing among the 
general body of masters and mistresses with 
whom I have been brought into contact in the 
progress of this inquiry.” 

The Commissioners say, too, in their Re- 
port— 

“Tt is sometimes alleged that they are eon- 

ceited, that their behaviour to managers and 
persons connected with the school is not satis- 
factory, and that they are dissatisfied with their 
position. We-have inquired into these assertions, 
and we do not think they are well founded. Cases 
of bad manners have appeared, but not enough to 
form a ground for any serious charge against the 
masters as a class.” 
Such is the acquittal of the whole body of 
the masters by the Commissioners, Mr, 
Wilkinson, again, is of opinion that edu- 
cation has made rapid progress, from the 
poorest distriets in the east to the richest 
districts in the west, and himself testifies 
to the universal admission of its necessity, 
and the equally prevalent feeling that 
religion should form an ingredient in it, 
Mr. Wilkinson also approves of the prin- 
ciple of the present Government system of 
promoting Joeal individual exertion, and 
recommends that the national grant should 
be largely ivereased. 1 therefore submis 
that the sentence pronouneed by the right 
hon. Gentleman upow the masters and 
upon the clergy is entirely without justi- 
fication, and also that it was as impolitic as 
it was unnecessary to quote auch a pas- 
sage—one which would have but small 
weizht coming from “ @ poor schoolmaster 
of St. Pancras,”” but which comes with 
very different weight when it falla from the 
lips of a Gentleman of great eminence, a 
Member of the Government, to whom is 
committed, in deferenee to his talents 
and high position, the important duty 
of conducting the edueation of the 
country, 

It has been said that the manner in 
which this scheme has been introduced 
is a matter of yery small importange ; but 
I am of opinion that the two last Reso- 
lutions whieh my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Walpole) has proposed are among the most 
important of any whieh he has framed. 
They raise a constitutional question of 
great importance, on whieh this House 
ought not ty hesitate to give an opt 
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nion. 
the House that after the Report of the 
Commissioners had been laid on the table, confirm those Resolutions in such a man- 
and after the reports of the Inspectors had | ner as to coerce the Government to pay 
been received and examined, my right hon. | that respect to Parliament to which Parlia- 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. | ment is entitled, and that no change will 
Henley) asked the Vice President what | be tolerated by this House until it has first 
course the Government intended to take in | been fairly proposed and maturely consi- 
the matter. In reply to that question, on dered. The right hon. Gentleman says 
the 11th of July the right hon. Gentle- that one great argument why you should 

overthrow the system is that it is expen- 


man said— 

“The question as to what system of education | sive. I shall not enter into the question 
is to prevail will be regulated by the opinion of of expense, further than to say that I admit 
those whose hands maintain it.” ' | the cost is considerable, but you ought to 
And further on he said— | rejoice that the results have been so valu- 

“ So long as it is the opinion of those whocon-| able. I quite admit that half a million is 
tribute to the maintenance of the schools that} g considerable sum; but the same argue 
the present system is the right and the best one, | ment, I would urge most respectfully upon 
so long will the present system continue.” . . 

the House, would apply if the Vote were 
And yet a few days after—on the 12th of} million and a half as will apply now. 
August--the paper announcing the new Code | You neglected too long the education of 
is published by the Privy Council ; and now, | the humbler classes. | You have endow- 
after the important speeches of the hon. | ments for the middle classes and the rich; 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster)| you have colleges and universities which 
and the hon. Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. \hold out to the wealthy inducements to 


B. Stanhope), both managers of schools, | pursue knowledge and become distin- 
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It may be in the recollection of | But I have no doubt that when the House 
| goes into Committee it will take care to 


after the almost unanimous rejection of his 
proposals throughout England and the en- 
tirely unanimous rejection of them in Scot- 
land, does he mean to say that this scheme 
is sanctioned by all those persons who carry 
on the work of education in the country ? 
The statement is contradicted by the facts, 
and I hope the House will pause before they 
allow it to be carried into operation, con- 
sidering the time, manner, and mode in 
which it has been introduced by the Go- 
vernment. I have heard of the Russian 
Government being arbitrary, of the Aus- 
trian Government being despotic; but what 
more despotic act could either Government 
have done than to announce its will, and say 
that they had determined that the matter 
should be done so and so, and that they 
would not be overruled by discussions that | 
might arise upon the subject? Can a sys- 
tem carried out without the sanction of 
Parliament be binding on Parliament? It 
seems at first to have been decided to say 
nothing until the public money was about 
to be voted, except to make a declaration 
that no change in the system should be 
effected save in conformity with the opi- 
nions of those by whom the work of educa- 
tion is carried out. And, indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to say, ‘‘ Let us 
do this thing rightly, properly, and exactly 
in the spirit of the Constitution;’’ and he 
appeared to think that you ought to resist 
the Resolutions of my right hon. Friend. 
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guished in the noblest paths of intellect. 
All that you have done, tat for a long 
series of years you did nothing for the 
education of the poor. The Scotch Par- 
liament did something, and we see the re- 
sults in the improved moral condition of 
the Scotch people. You have now begun 
the great work ; and have you not been 
successful? Are you not satisfied in mind 
with the results, and are you not anxious 
to persevere in the good work that you 
have commenced? And observe, your 
whole course of legislation of late years 
has been on the side of mercy. Last year 
you repealed by wholesale statutes that 
imposed capital punishment. Nobody re- 
joiced more than I did. What would 
Romilly have said had he lived to see the 
day when you abolished the punishment of 
death in nine cases? And why are you 
so legislating? Because you are educat- 
ing the people on the one hand, while you 
are legislating in a spirit of humanity on 
the other, and I have little doubt that your 
final success will be glorious. Why speak 
night after night of the cost of iron ships, 
of armaments, of your expensive wars that 
filled the world with widows and orphans? 
What is this small grant compared with 
the cost of those things—what is it com- 
pared with the wealth and the greatness 
of this nation? Is it not one of the best 
purposes to which the money could be 
put? Economize the system if you please 
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—but do not imperil the education of the 
bumbler classes of your country. In for- 
mer days this country indulged in the pride 
of conquest, in the splendour of victory. 
You are now more usefully employed ; 
easier battles are to be fought, a victory is 
to be won over ignorance, misery, vice, 
and crime. I have no doubt you will be 
successful in the conflict, and the results 
will add to the peaceful glories of Victoria’s 
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reign. 

iin. BERNAL OSBORNE: I cannot 
help suspecting from the tone of several 
passages in the able speech which has 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just resumed his seat, that he is 
rather inclined to dissent from. the first 
position of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Walpole)—to dissent from it so far 
that he is disposed to infuse into this de- 
bate somewhat of a party spirit. Sir, | 
shall endeavour to steer clear of anything 
of the sort. I think that the discussion of 
this question, the solution of which is, of 
all others, so great a social problem, ought 
not to be dragged down to the narrow level 
of a party conflict. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
given us his ideas of the difference between 
a critic and a witness; but 1 must say, 
after having attentively listened to every 
word of his speech, he has displayed in 
reviewing this question more of the inge- 
nuity of the critic than the fairness of the 
judge. The right hon. Gentleman, leaving 
Ireland aside, has taken up for the occa- 
sion, as regards education especially, the 
question of justice to Scotland. But when 
he speaks of the profound principle which 
the great Butler inculcates, and however 
he may have read Lord Macaulay, the 
right hon. Gentleman does not appear 
to have paid very close attention to the 
evidence which was given last year before 
the Select Committee on the Relief of the 
Poor in Ireland as to the morals of Scot- 
land ; because if he had read the testimony 
of Mr. Briscoe, he would have found that 
the morals of the ladies of that country are 
not altogether of the most brilliant descrip- 
tion, and that the Scottish system of edu- 
cation has not promoted that particular 
virtue of which he is so great an admirer. 
So much for the Scotch portion of the 
subject, which has been somewhat un- 
wisely, I think, introduced into this 
subject. 

Now, Sir, I cannot see why so much 
dium has been attempted to be thrown 
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upon the right hon, Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education. I, for one, think that great 
credit is due to him for the moral courage 
and ability which he has displayed in 
grappling with the costly, cumbrous, and 
complicated details of this system, which 
by successive minutes and diverse Orders 
of Council, under different Ministries, has 
been made unintelligible to the many and 
a puzzle to the few. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in that speech which has been so 
severely criticised this evening, showed 
himself equal to the task which he has 
undertaken, He not only unravelled all 
the details of this complicated system, but 
laid them bare before us; and we are here 
not to catch at petty details, but to look 
at the workings of the whole machine. I 
am not at all surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman has been met with violent con- 
troversy and loud outcries. It is in the 
natural course of things that whenever 
Government seeks to control and check a 
large public outlay, which by means of 
bounties and protection has been fostered 
into a purely artificial system, they should 
be met with a most vehement opposition 
from those who have been nurtured and 
kept by that system. And when we are 
told that those excellent men of all reli- 
gious denominations—“* hating each other 
for the love of God ’’ in other things—all 
agree in opposing this Code, we know 
that, however Gentlemen may differ in 
doctrinal points, they will all unite in 
going to the public Exchequer for their 
support. Therefore, I am not at all sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman has 
been met with such vehement opposition 
from all classes of the clergy. There is a 
remarkable unanimity of opinion displayed 
that those grants should go on unchecked 
and uncontrolled. I must say, when those 
clergymen do agree their unanimity is 
wonderful. All reforms must necessarily 
cause individual hardship; but it is not 
for Parliament to consider that, but how 
far this Revised Code may be advantageous 
to the public in general. Let us look at 
it in that light, and discuss it without 
throwing taunts on the right hon. Gentle- 
man—taunts which I think were unworthy 
of the high position of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down. Let us 
discuss the question, not as a matter per- 
sonal to the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Vouncil on Education, but as to 
whether it may be advantageous or other- 
wise to the country. 
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Now, divested of all tedious and difficult 
technicalities, I think the question is in 
itself a very simple one. Here we have a 
scheme which has been above twenty-two 
years in being—a scheme which always, 
until to night, has been admitted to be 
provisional and experimental. That is of 
some importance for the House to consider. 
Well, what has been the eost of this scheme 
during those twenty-two years? I find it has 
been £4,500,000. Having commenced in 
the year ]839 with a draught for £32,000, 
it has slowly, unchecked by Parliament, 
mounted up now, in 1862, to £825,000. 
Hitherto we have been content to look 
upon this system as a mere experiment. 
Let the House always bear that in mind. 
Now, what is the wisdom brought forward 
before the Royal Commission as to the ul- 
timate consolidation of this expenditure ? 
We have the evidence of one rev. gentle- 
man who knows as much of this system as 
any man, and he stated before the Com- 
missioners, that if the existing scheme were 
carried out to its full extent, it would cost 
£5,000,000. This is the evidence of Dr. 
Temple. The most sanguine supporters 
of the system admit that it cannot be 
worked to its full extent for less than 
£2,100,000. This is an enormous sum. 
And is Parliament to go on sanctioning 
these costly grants, made and spent with- 
out sufficient inquiry, and exercise no check 
or control over this wasteful system ? 
What were the circumstances under which 
this Royal Commission was appointed? It 
was appointed at the instization of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir J. Pakington), to whose exertions 
in the cause of Education I render my 
sincere tribute of respect. The Commis- 
sioners sat, I believe, for two years and 
ahalf. Their labour was very great ; and 
what has been their report? I do not 
think sufficient stress has been laid on what 
the Commissioners say ; it has been rather 
too much assumed that their Report is 
favourable to the system. I will endeavour 
to prove that their report is condemnatory 
of the whole system as it at present exists. 
The Commissioners, after commending the 
system of pupil-teachers and trained mas- 
ters as superior to untrained teachers, add, 
** They are in every respect but one posi- 
tively good.” But what is that respect ? 
It is this, “that the junior classes, com- 
prehending the majority of children, do not 
Jearn, or learn imperfectly, the most ne- 
eessary part of what they come to learn— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic !’’ This, 
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in my opinion, gives up the whole case, 
In the name of common sense, what are 
children sent to school for but to ac- 
quire the rudiments of education—to learn 
reading, writing, and arithmetic? The 
right hon. Gentleman talks of discipline, 
Is not learning to read and write in itself a 
moral discipline, and discipline of the most 
wholesome kind? There are hon. Gen- 
tlemen in this House and noble Lords in 
another place who seem to think with Dog- 
berry, that ‘‘to read and write comes by 
nature,” and that it is not necessary to 
take any pains about it. They say we 
should look mainly at moral results. But 
how can you possibly attain much moral 
result if reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
the three first elements of education, are 
neglected? Now, what have we done 
under this system, that may cost us be- 
tween four and five millions? We have 
created a central office, so unwieldy that it 
has broken down, as I will presently show. I 
will quote nothing from anonymous pam- 
phlets ; I shall not even mention Mr. Chad- 
wick’s; I attempted to read it, but, like the 
great central office itself, I broke down. I 
will only quote from the Report of the Com- 
missioners, to show that we have created 
an army of schoolmasters, téachers, and 
inspectors—an enormous stipendiary army, 
all looking to the State for assistance, and 
some of whom are ready to threaten the 
Executive if the grants are not continued 
in their present shape. But is the House 
of Commons prepared to allow this army 
of teachers to play the tyrant? Have we 
not had something like a political blunder- 
buss presented at cur heads, with threats, 
that if we do not vote these grants, we shall 
be turned out at the next election? Has 
representative Government come to this? 
It seems nearly to have come to this ; and 
in consequence of the mistake of making 
these costly grants, by which we have 
created an army of stipendiaries. Now, 
though I am not prepared to say I entirely 
approve this Revised Code, I do agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that a revision 
of the present system is most necessary. 
The revision is a step in the right direction. 
The fault I find with the revision is that it 
does not go far enough. The right hon. 
Gentleman merely sets up a finger-post to 
point out the way the House of Commons 
ought to go. I accept his direction, but I 
think the Revised Code falls far short of 
the occasion. We have heard a great deal 
to-night—more to-night than in the former 
debate—of the religious view of this ques- 
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tion. The religious element has been more | Well, he made an able speech, in a spirit 
largely introduced. The right hon. Gen-| beeoming the subject; but he ended by 


tleman (Mr. Whiteside) is particularly the 
representative of the clergy ; he says my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Lowe) is not the 
friend of the clergy. But I utterly deny 
the success of this seheme of education as 
a system of religious teaching. I am pre- 
pared to show that it has as much failed 
in religious teaching as in teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. What is the opi- 





moving a series of negative Resolutions ; 
and finally he tells us, in a stage whisper, 
that he will propose nothing. Is the House 
satisfied with that? There is only one 
hon. Gentleman who has spoken on this 
subject who says nothing ought to be done 
—the hon. Member for Hertfordshire. [ Mr. 
Putter: I beg the hon. Member’s par- 
don. I did not say that nothing ought to 


nion of Dr. Hook (the Dean of Chichester) | bedone.] At any rate, the hon. Gentleman 
on this subject ? He says it is a mockery | gave us no inkling of a scheme. He con- 


to tell the people that this system of 
education teaches the children religion, 
because they are permitted to dog’s-ear 
their Bibles in school. And what is 
the evidence as to the efficacy of the 
system on this point of another rev. gen- 
tleman, whose testimony is entitled to 
great respect? Mr. Brookfield says he in 
1859 examined 1,344 children in the first 
classes of 53 schools, containing 6,890 
scholars. One question he put to them all 
was this—‘* What do you mean by ‘the 
state of life into which it shall please God 
to call you’?’’ He says, of the whole 
1,344 children, only 142 were able to an- 
swer this question from the Catechism, and 
The evidence 


he reports accordingly. 
shows that the religious teaching is some- 


thing merely learned by rote. What is 
Mr. Fraser’s testimony, and Mr. Forster’s ? 
It is that religious principles are taught 
only by rote and most defectively, Mr. 
Jellinger Symons says— 

‘* In Seripture I find nothing commoner than a 
knowledge of such facts as the weight of Goliath’s 
spear, the length of Noah’s ark, or the dimensions 
of Solomon’s ‘Temple, by children who cannot ex- 
plain the Atonement, the Sacraments, or the 
Parables with moderate intelligence, or tell the 
practical teaching of the Saviour’s life.” 

And in the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners they themselves say— 

“The religious instruction of the children is 
unintelligent, and, to a great degree, confined to 
exercises of merely verbal memory.” 

It is a vain attempt to make this a religious 
question ; it is not areligious question. It 
is really a breeches-pocket question, and 
whether the country is to continue to pay, 
and the managers and schoolmasters to re- 
ceive. And let us look a little at this 
point. All have agreed that something 
must be done, with one remarkable excep- 
tion, The right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) says 
that something must be done. (Mr. Wat- 
POLE: I am not going to propose anything. | 





demned the new scheme, root and branch ; 
he said it was an immoral act; and I am 
surprised to see him now in conversation 
with the author of that immoral act. It 
has been asked where are the petitions in 
favour of the scheme, and great ridicule 
was thrown on my right hon. Friend when 
he presented a petition from one solitary 
schoolmaster in favour of the Revised Code. 
All of us have witnessed the proceedings 
in regard to petitions, and we all know 
that this is a great manufacturing country, 
and it is possible to manufacture any num- 
ber of petitions if you have a good organ- 
ization. We have heard something in the 
course of this debate of a very excellent 
man, the Rev. Mr. Seott. I do not often 
read sermons, but I have read one of 
his to the working classes, and I never 
read a better one in my life. Mr. Scott 
has taken a prominent part among his 
Wesleyan brethren in the education of the 
people. But Mr. Scott is not quite in- 
sensible to the way petitions are manu- 
factured, and here is an extract from a 
letter of Mr. Scott, in which he details 
the plan by which Members are to be 
be worked. It is addressed to the minis- 
ters of that most excellent persuasion, the 
Wesleyan—and we know how they ramify 
throughout the country—and is dated from 
Westminster, March 12, The Wesleyans 
have received £300,000 for their schools, 
and, naturally, have a great interest in re- 
ceiving £300,000 more. ‘ All legitimate 
influences,” says Mr. Scott, ‘should be 
used with our representatives in Parlia- 
ment.” This is very curious, ‘* Few of 
them understand the subject of the Re- 
vised Code so well as to have any opinion 
of their own.” I do not know whether 
this is Parliamentary language. ‘“ They 
are, therefore, the more likely to act for 
their constituents if they plainly and 
strongly express to their Members their 
convictions.” We know what that means. 
It means an opposition “‘ looming in the 
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future.” ‘* Will you carefully see that a 
petition is immediately forwarded from the 
managers of every school in your circuit ?”’ 
That is the way petitions are manufactured. 
It is asked, why are there no petitions for 
the Revised Code? Who is to petition, I 
ask, for the poor? Any man who attempts 
to make a reform, or to throw himself in 
the gap to do an unpopular thing cannot 
command an organization. Nothing is so 
unpopular as to stop money which has been 
going on for years—nothing; and I say, 
instead of taunting the right hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. Lowe), the right hon. Gentleman 
is one of the best friends which this country 
has had, not only in showing upon merely 
economical, but upon higher grounds, that 
the Government ought to see that proper 
education is given, and that the country has 
some return for the money which is so 
lavishly expended. It is said that there are 
no such things as vested interests. In the 
teeth of all these schoolmasters meeting 
together and holding pocket-pistols—moral 
pocket-pistols—to our heads in the lobby, 
we are told they are not the representatives 
of vested interests; and the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire went so far the other night 
as to say that the faith of the country was 
pledged to the certificated teachers. The 
hon. Gentleman’s doctrine seems to be that 
allthesesums which the House has so lavishly 
granted are given not so much primarily 
for the education of the poor, as for the 
benefit of this army of schoolmasters, who 
are first to receive their education at the 
public expense, and then turn round and 
threaten the Government and Members in 
general unless the grants from the public 
purse are continued. I am surprised that 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Puller), with his 
Chancery experience, should have said, in 
the teeth of the Report of the Commission- 
ers, that the faith of the country was pledged 
to the certificated teachers. What do the 
Commissioners say ? [Mr. Putter: Hear, 
hear.] Would the hon. Gentleman like 
to hear ? 


“Tt may be said that the State has excited 
expectations in the minds of the teachers by the 
system of augmentation grants, which give them 
a moral right to their continuance. We do not 
think this really to be the case. The fact that 
under the present system the sums are voted an- 
nually, and not by a permanent charge upon the 
Consolidated Fund, shows that the State is not 
pledged to its permanence, Indeed, it is notorious 
that it has grown up by degrees, and that ever 
since its origin the propriety of replacing or 
altering it has been under discussion.” 


I cannot understand how, after such a 
' Mr. Bernal Osborne 
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statement by the Commissioners, a gentle- 
man with a luminous mind like the hon. 
Member can reconcile his Chaneery ex- 
perience and his knowledge as a lawyer 
with the assertion that the faith of the 
country is pledged to a continuation of the 
grant for certificated teachers. My hon. 
Friend—if he will permit me to call him 
so, and every one who heard his speech 
must wish to call him his Friend—my hon, 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) made one of the most powerful 
speeches which have been made. upon this 
subject, displaying great reasoning powers, 
and discussing the principles in such a way 
that I confess I felt disinclined to rise im- 
mediately after him. At the end of his 
speech my hon. Friend, carried away, no 
doubt, by his enthusiasm in the cause of 
education, termed this pedantic and bu- 
reaucratic scheme. I think that at any rate 
the scheme does not deserve to be called 
bureaucratic ; because if it does any one 
thing more than another, it decentralizes 
and cuts away the patronage of bureau- 
cratic administration, One of its great 
recommendations, to my mind, is that it 
simplifies administration. What business 
has the Government, I ask, to interfere or 
meddle with education? It was not origi- 
nally contemplated that they should do so. 
It was never contemplated that this office 
of the Privy Council should interfere and 
meddle with education. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) very artfully 
endeavoured to enlist the sympathies of the 
old Whigs—the Gentlemen who sit on the 
back bench and who go to sleep at eleven 
o’clock. The old Whigs are fast fading 
away from recollection, but the right hon. 
Gentleman endeavoured very artfully to 
enlist them against the innovations of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) by in- 
sinuating that this was the scheme of Lord 
Lansdowne and of the late noble Lord who 
has gone to another and a happier place— 
Lord John Russell. He said they had ini- 
tiated this scheme. This is more material 
for the old Whigs than for the rest of the 
House. But I deny that they ever con- 
templated a continuance of the scheme 
under the Board of the Committee of 
Council on Education. What said Lord 
Lansdowne in July, 1839 ?— 

“ A permanent settlement [of education] was at 
present quite out of the question; the arrange- 
ment contemplated was of a temporary nature, 
liable to be modified at pleasure, and revised at 
any moment, or enlarged if found to work well for 


| the country.” 
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Lord John Russell said— 

“Those who in 1839 commenced the system 

did not intend its plan should be such as to 
pervade the whole country.” 
What has grown up under this system ? 
Why, we have an office the magnitude of 
which is so great that the staff exceeds the 
entire staff of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department ; and, in spite of 
this enormous staff, it is at the present 
moment unequal to the duties which have 
been thrown upon it. We have some ex- 
traordinary evidence on this point. There 
is the evidence of a gentleman probably 
better able to give evidence on this parti- 
cular point than any man in the country— 
Mr Lingen, the Secretary of the Education 
Committee for fourteen years, who has seen 
the Votes grow from thousands to hundreds 
of Ribeens. and who knows intimately the 
working of the system. What does Mr. 
Lingen say ?— 

“Tt you follow out the present system it will 
break down at its centre, without a much larger 
establishment than either Parliament or the 
country would be willing to grant.” 

He is asked by Mr. Lake, one of the 
Commissioners— 

“Do you think it would be possible or desira- 
ble materially to reduce the existing amount of 
Government assistance ?” 

He says— 

“My own opinion is, that if the whole were 
withdrawn to-morrow, things would not fall back 
to what they were before by a very great deal.” 
What is the evidence of another gentleman, 
who has retired in consequence of ill health 
(Mr. Chester), and who was in the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council on Education from 
1839, and lately Assistant Secretary ‘tHe 
is of opinion—and I wish the House were 
generally of opinion —that— 

“The Committee of Privy Council is so over- 
whelmed with details it has not time to direct its 
attention to general measures, The system of 
placing the education of the country under the 
control of a department of the political Govern- 
ment appears vicious in the extreme.” 

These are the opinions of Mr. Lingen 
and Mr. Chester, two gentlemen who 
have worked in this office and who know its 
working thoroughly. They are of opinion 
that we have created an office which is 
totally unequal to grapple with the mass of 
details thrown upon it by Minutes and 
Votes of this House. It is a very material 
thing for the House to consider how far 
the Revised Code deals with this state of 
things. I think it deals with it in a most 
sensible manner. It is the best thing it 
does. No one will question that to sim- 
plify the business the great thing is to 
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reduce all these various grants to one pay- 
ment. Therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has reduced them to one capitation 
payment, which is the great virtue of the 
Code, leaving the managers to appropriate 
the money, and taking away from the 
masters and pupil-teachers the idea that 
they are stipendiaries of the State. For 
my own part, I look with much suspicion, 
and not a little horror, on the creation of a 
host of State-paid men, whose claims may 
reach no one can tell how far. They have 
threatened Parliament—take care they do 
not go even beyond that. 

And, now let me ask, how far is this 
really a system of national and popular 
education ? I find that the assisted schools 
number 8,627, while of unassisted schools, 
which receive no Government pay, there 
are 15,925, or about twice as many. How, 
under such circumstances, can you say 
that you have a truly national system of 
education? It never reaches the social 
depths. It educates those who ought to 
educate themselves, but it leaves untouched 
the very class you wish to get at. Take 
the county in which I have the honour to 
represent a borough. In Cornwall there 
are 71 parishes with a population under 
600, and I believe out of that number 
there is only one school which receives 
a Government grant, and that is in Lis- 
keard. Of course that borough is very un- 
willing to part with the grant; but I have 
a sense of public duty, and I feel, that 
although I have presented a petition against 
the Revised Code, I cannot consistently 
vote against the revision and support 
my very excellent friends who form the 
body of schoolmasters in Liskeard. 

I come now to a very material point, 
which I think has been least thought of in 
this discussion—namely, the nature of the 
teaching under this system and its conse~ 
quences. What is its nature? Can any 
hon. Gentleman who has looked into the 
whole system—who has gone through one 
of those labours of Hercules, wading 
through the report with its five volumes of 
evidence—which has given me a most 
terrible vertigo—can any one doubt this, 
that the whole of the system is pitched too 
high, that the system is too ambitious, and 
that we have been occupied too much in 
cramming head boys to send out by way of 
show, instead of instilling the rudiments of 
education into the great mass of children. 
We have heard a great deal to-night about 
the influence of the clergy. To my mind, 
they deserve immortal honour for the 
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pains they have taken with the system, 
and I think my right hon. Friend the Vice 
President has been unjustly treated in this 
respect, when he was taunted with having 
used the phrase “priestly tyranny,’’ because 
he gave full credit to the clergy for their 
great efforts in the cause of national 
education. But how has this ambitious 
system acted on the clergy? Mr. Fraser, 
speaking of the failure of local aid, de- 
scribes the effect of the present system in 
that class. ‘‘ The ambitiousness,” he says, 
** of the present teaching has tended more 
than anything else to alienate the laiety from 
the work of elementary education, and to 
throw it entirely on the elergy.” Is that 
right or just? On the same point the Com- 
missioners say in their Report, ‘‘ We have 
come to the conclusion that the instruction 
given is commonly both too ambitious and 
too superficial in its character.”’ In the 
teeth of such evidence it is ridiculous to 
speak of our having a perfect system of 
education, and that it is an immoral act 
to attempt to revise it. Mr. Fraser gives 
@ curious instance of the tendency of the 
ge pretentious standard of education. 

e found in one school a poor young 
mistress, evidently earnest in her work, 


carrying her cless through a sum in long 
division with eight figures in the quotient, 
which but one child in the class could 


read. Will the House believe it possible 
that under this system which is so highly 
prized, which we are deluged with 
pamphlets and letters to sustain, such a 
thing could occur? ‘Je mentions also 
that the certificated schoolmistresses of 
Kirkdale apologized for devoting their 
time to teaching history and geography by 
saying, that if their salaries did not depend 
on their children answering the Inspector 
of Schools in history, &c., they could 
spend the time much more profitably. 

hat was to say, that if these schoolmis- 
tresses were not engaged in teaching the 
children what could be of no earthly use 
to them, they might teach them reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, which would be of 
the utmost value. The whole evidence on 
the subject leads us to the conclusion that 
unless the children are taught the primary 
elements of education, all higher knowledge 
is utterly useless ; for the children will not 
be educated, and the money of the country 
will be spent to no purpose. We heard 
something from the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford and other hon. Gentlemen about the 
co-partnership of the Government in the 
training colleges, I could not help thinking 
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that if my hon. Friend had that sort of 
partner in his ea | he would very 
speedily make him a sleeping partner, 
For what is this partnership of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the training 
colleges—which I am sorry to say the 
Revised Code does not touch or interfere 
with in any way? This omission is a blot 
on the whole scheme. I find that the cost 
of these training colleges has amounted in 
building grants to £2,544,000, and there 
are thirty-four training colleges I believe 
in England and Wales, having in them 
2,065 students, male and female. These 
training colleges were originally founded 
upon self-supporting principles. How are 
they self supporting now? We find that 
in one inatance—the Cheltenham College 
—99 per cent, and in all others 90 per 
cent is paid from the public taxes to the 
support of these training colleges. And 
that is what is called a partnership between 
the Government and the colleges. If it con- 
tinues, it will be a partnership on the prin- 
ciple of unlimited liability. I find also, 
from the evidence, that these colleges do 
not appear tu be in a proper state at all. 
There are hints in the Report of tendencies 
to immorality, and other faults, which it 
would be well to inquire into. I will not 
go into those matters now. There is, how- 
ever, one great objection to the system to 
which I would direct attention. The sup 
ply is greater than the demand. We are 
educating a great many men at the na- 
tional expense for whom there are no places 
in the schools, and who are thus enabled to 
compete with the public at large for situa- 
tions in Government offices. The evidence 
of the Reverend Samuel Clarke, Principal of 
the Battersea Training College, bears very 
strongly on this phase of the question— 

“You mean, that taking the training schools, 
generally speaking, through the country, the sup- 
ply is now greater than the demand ?—I believe 
it will be so next year, if it is not this year 
[1859}. 

‘* If the Government turns out such a large sup- 
ply, and pays for their support, does not it virtu- 
ally discourage any other class of men from com- 
ing into the market ?—]I believe so. 

“ Andat the same time it is impossible that its 
own class of men should be paid for, because 
they ask such high salaries ?—Yes. 

“The total expenditure for the training col- 
leges might be diminished, and diminished with 
advantage ?—I must confess that I think so ; but, 
of course, it must be considered how far it would 
be keeping faith with those who have built and 
founded those colleges. 

“In point of fact, have the subscriptions fallen 
off since the Government have paid so much f— 
Tos, 7 subscriptions have fallen off from £1,500 
to Sed 
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Yet there is abuudant proof that these 
schoolmasters are not grateful for the edu- 
cation afforded to them at the public cost, 
and are generally discontented men. I 
hope my right hon. Friend the Vice Presi- 
dent will not omit to deal with the training 
colleges in a more serious spirit, and will 
have a Committee to inquire into their pre- 
sent condition, and into the expediency of 
continuing the grants. 

It seems to me that the principle of a 
national system of education has been lost 
sight of in this discussion. What has been 
the effect of Government interference in 
the education of the country? There can 
be no doubt that its effect has been to 
cripple voluntary effort ; and if the speech 
of the Vice President of the Board of Trade 
—[An hon. Memper: Vice President of 
the Committee of Council for Education. ] 
Well, education is now but another trade 
—if the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was worth anything, it went to show 
that the system of Government grants had 
crippled, if not extinguished, voluntary 
energy. Here is the most conclusive evi- 
dence on this point from two men who, 
from their knowledge as masters of public 
schools, are peculiarly qualified to speak 
on this point. The Reverend Doctor Tem- 
ple, the Head Master of Rugby, late Pre- 
sident of Kneller Hall, and at one time an 
Inspector of training schools, says— 


{ Marcu 


“The system has done the great good of im- 
proving education, it has also done the great harm 
of accustoming the educators to lean upon the 
Government; the more they are accustomed to 
lean on Government the less they are willing to 
stand on their own strength. I think the good 
is increasing, but that the evil is increasing much 
faster.” 

He objects to the enormous expense of the 
system, to its rigidity and want of local 
interest, and adds that he has no doubt, 
that if Parliament goes on upon the present 
system, the grant will eventually reach five 
millions. Dr. Vaughan, the Head Master of 
Harrow, says—‘* Nothing, not even the de- 
fence of our shores’’—I am sure that the 
Bishop of Oxford took that idea fromhim— 

“Can be more important than the education of 
our people ; but is there no risk of injury to the 
cause itself by these’ lavish and wasteful subsidies 
—no risk of paralysing energies which we seek to 
stimulate, and of inducing, in place of vigorous 
individual effort, a most un-English reliance upon 
Government aid? I can have no hesitation in 
believing that that has already been in some cases 
the result of the present wasteful profusion.” 
And yet, in the teeth of this evidence, 
from great and remarkable men, we are 
about to consolidate and extend this sys- 
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tem, without first inquiring what is the real 
principle on which Government interfer- 
ence with education ought to proceed. I 
believe that we never had but one debate 
upon the subject in this House—that which 
was brought on by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Droitwich (Sir Jobn 
Pakington)—to whatever falls from whom 
upon this subject, although I differ from 
him in opinion, I pay the greatest atten- 
tion. I cannot conceive why, at this pe- 
riod, which is particularly favourable for 
settling this question at least, we should 
not come to some decision upon it. Here 
we are; no party spirit ; a little infusion 
to-night, but very slight—a tincture of 
the University of Dublin. Here we are— 
Reform at a discount : 
“Tts name is never heard ; 
“ Our lips are new forbid to speak 
“ That once familiar word.” 

Why, even the invasion panic is gone by. 
There is a political millennium. The Con- 
servative lion is lying down by the Liberal 
lamb ; and if the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government could only get an Irish 
Lord of the Treasury, everything would be 
smooth. The calm almost approaches 
stagnation. Chickweed is on the face of 
our debates. Why, then, cannot the Go- 
vernment—lI will not ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, because I know he has already 
raised a storm which will probably serve 
him till the end of his life—but why can- 
not the Government come down boldly and 
propose—I will not say some comprehensive 
plan, because when that is done by a Go- 
vernment it means profusion and waste— 
but why should they not endeavour to un- 
fetter the popular education of this country 
from the trammels and ties of Government 
assistance? I do not ask you at once to 
stop all votes, but gradually to accustom 
the country to run alone in this great mat- 
ter. Since I have looked into this subject 
—and | have looked into it very deeply and 
attentively—I have come to the conclusion, 
that if you wish the country to be educated 
on right principles, that if you wish the 
healthful spirit of the community to be re- 
stored, you must not continue this lavish 
system of Government grants and put the 
matter of the education of the country 
under a Government office. The political 
departments of this country ought to have 
nothing to do with the education of the 
people. And when I am told of the unanimi- 
ty of this Report, I say that the Royal Com- 
missioners were not unanimous upon this 
point. No attention has been drawn to the 
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report of the minority, but among that mi- 
nority was not only the respected name of 
Mr. Miall, to whom objection may be 
taken by some because he is pledged to 
the voluntary system, but also that of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, whom I take to be one of 
the rising men of this generation. And 
what did that minority say? Why, they 
disagreed altogether from the Report of 
the majority, and they say that they desire 
that— 


“A good type of school-teachers having now 
been extensively introduced, the benefits of popu- 
lar education having been manifested, and public 
interest in the subject having been thoroughly 
awakened, the Government should gradually ab- 
stain from making further grants, except grants 
for the building of schools, to which the public as- 
sistance was originally confined, and the discon- 
tinuance of which would be unfair towards the 
parishes which have hitherto received na assis- 
tance. The annual grants which are now made 
should be gradually withdrawn, and Government 
should confine its efforts to the improvement of 
union schools, reformatories, and schools connect- 
ed with public establishments.”’ 


They add— 

“ Atleast, they do not feel confident that the Go- 
vernment will ever be able to control the growing 
expenditure and multiplying appointments of a 
department the operations of which are regulated 
by the unceasing and varying demands of philan- 


thropists rather than by the requirements of 
the public service.” 

I cannot help thinking that the Report of 
this minority is well worthy of the attention 


of the House. We have never yet discuss- 
ed what are the true principles of popular 
education. So long as we are content to 
lavish these sums without inquiry, I feel 
confident that this Revised Code will not 
be sufficient to deal with this extravagant 
outlay, and that we shall eventually be 
compelled once for all to put a stop to this 
lavish expenditure from the public Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that he could 
not agree with the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. B. Osborne) that this was a 
question simply of economy. It appeared 
to him to be a question whether the pre- 
sent system of expenditure on National 
Education was beneficial or injurious to 
that education. This at least seemed clear, 
that the opinions of all Members, on both 
sides of the House, were thus far agreed, 
that some revision was necessary in the 
present Education Code. The only ques- 
tion was as to the kind and mode of the re- 
vision. The Code itself was scarcely two 
_ old, and it seemed rather young per- 

aps, for revision; but it must be borne in 
mind that the law on this subject had 
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long required it, but was not capable of 
revision until the consolidation of the Mi- 
nutes of Council, which, at the time he { Mr, 
Adderley) was at the Education Board, 
were scattered through the Reports of 
twenty years. They were indebted to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, for the steps he had afterwards 
taken in codifying the consolidated 
Minutes; and he thought that all who 
were interested in the subject of education 
were indebted to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for having made this Code which 
he now proposed to revise, He did not 
know that in any instance by-legislation 
by a Department could be more justifiable 
than in connection with a system based on 
the support of various religious denomina- 
tions and which could not come under dis- 
cussion in the House without raising a cer- 
tain degree of religious animosity. But 
though he thought that by-legislation by 
a Department was wise on the subject of 
education, yet it was quite clear that it 
must not be allowed unlimited scope or 
permanence jn its action, without being 
brought from time to time under the re- 
vision of the House. No sooner was the 
Code established by the Vice President of 
the Board of Education than the whole 
subject of National Education came under 
the consideration of a Royal Commission ; 
and therefore no step could be taken by 
him in the way of its revision pending their 
inquiry: but no sooner did that Royal 
Commission report than the right hon. 
Gentlemen proceeded to revise the Code 
which he himself had drawn up, and his 
proposed revision was the present subject 
of discussion. The revision proposed 
applied mainly to the second chapter of 
the Code; and it certainly had been mis- 
represented, and its character greatly 
exaggerated, when it had been called a 
proposition for revolutionizing the existing 
system of national education. At the same 
time, he did not in the least undervalue 
its importance, for it referred to the most 
material part of the system—namely, the 
nature and mode by which the Treasury 
grants in aid of education should be made 
to schools. It was now proposed that 
the aid from the State, instead of being 
made in appropriated grants to the teachers 
themselves, should be given in annual sums 
in aid of the funds of the managers. That, 
he allowed, was a very important alteration 
but it certainly did not go to the extent of 
revolutionizing the whole system of na- 
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tional education. The apparent object of 
the change was to do that which was 
suggested in Mr. Lingen’s circular to the 
schools at the time the revision was first 
proposed—namely, to limit the interfer- 
ence of Government and to revive the 
action of voluntary management. So far 
as that object went, they would concur, 
he believed, in approving it. The present 
system had very much overlaid the spirit 
of voluntary action by Government in- 
terference. No one, who had watched the 
course of events for the last twenty years, 
would doubt that such was the case. He 
would, for a moment, draw the attention 
of hon. Members to the circumstances un- 
der which this system arose; with what 
difficulty the Government induced the 
managers of schools to accept Government 
aid; how they had to coquette with school- 
managers and with the two educational soci- 
eties then in existence to induce them to 
come in to any relations, and how they had 
to bind themselves not to interfere further 
than to see after the expenditure of their 
own grants; and the House was so averse 
to interference that, if he mistook not, the 
proposition was only carried by a majority 
ofone, But what was the case now? So 


far from the great educational. societies 
being averse to Government aid, they were 
hugging the Government, and crying for 


more and more. This was a distinct proof 
that Government aid had overlaid the vo- 
luntary spirit. No one who had taken part 
in the management of schools could doubt 
that such had been the result. For him- 
self, he could say that he had felt the in- 
fluence of Government aid. As the Go- 
vernment increased their grants he gave 
less, and directed those funds into other 
channels. When he found that the Govern- 
ment was ready to do what he was doing 
before himself, he abstained from doing it, 
thinking that, he might as well have his 
share in the public purse as any one else. 
He thought it would be allowed that this 
was the inevitable tendency of Government 
aid in all cases. Had it not been the case 
with regard to every other institution 
which Government had assisted? It had 
been so with reformatories and industrial 
schools; and it was probable that few hon. 
Members recollected that Houses of Correc- 
tion were at first charitable institutions to 
give work instead of severe punishment to 
slight offenders, and were supported by 
voluntary contributions. But when Go- 
Vernment aid was given to these institu- 
tions, they gradually became Government 
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Establishments. This being the natural 
tendency of all Government interference, 
he thought that those who believed that 
voluntary support ought to be the basis of 
national education, and thought that alone 
was a guarantee of. the religious cha- 
racter of the education, had better look 
carefully to this, and recollect: that they 
had no time to lose if they desired to check 
this tendency of Government aid to over- 
lay voluntary efforts. The Government, 
in the first instance, for a great national 
object, pressed their aid on voluntary 
bodies labouring in the cause of education; 
but now they found these bodies leaning 
upon them to such an extent that they 
necessarily remonstrated. If the managers 
gave up the management of schools en- 
tirely to the Government, it would con- 
duct them on a simpler and cheaper plan 
than the managers did. It was in conse- 
quence of the voluntary nature of the un- 
dertaking that a complicated system was 
necessary. Inspectors of various religious 
denominations had to be provided, and it 
was not uncommon. for two three Inspec- 
tors to arrive in a small town in one day 
to examine different schools, all aided 
by the Treasury; and this was the more 
absurd in Scotland, where the religious 
sects were yery numerous, but the diffe- 
rences between them were not differences 
of creed, but matters of patronage only. 
If the managers were so very anxious to 
rest on Government aid, then the Govern- 
ment must at least adopt some check on its 
application. If the management was left to 
the Government, it would do the whole 
thing in its own way at half the expense ; 
if not, the Government aid should only 
come in the shape of aggregate annual 
sums to the managers of the schools, and 
the masters must be the servants of the 
managers, not of the Government. So far 
he thought the proposition a wise one. He 
now came to the question as to the mode of 
carrying out this object. He must say 
there was some difficulty about the pre- 
sent proposition. They were all agreed that 
they should revive the voluntary system, 
but it was difficult to say how that was 
to be carried out. The proposition before 
the House was, to carry this out by paying 
the grants of the State no longer as here- 
tofore in augmentation of salaries, but as 
an aggregate annual sum added to the in- 
comes of the managers; and the propor- 
tions of these grants were to be regulated 
by an individual examination test. Now, 
it was said that this gave a precarious 
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nature to the aid—this was the principal 
objection to the mode proposed. But 
those who thus objected ought at the 
same time to consider whether it was pos- 
sible that Government aid could be given 
without any test, and a test must be 
precarious in result or nugatory. He did 
not see that the managers’ incomes un- 
der the test proposed would be preca- 
rious. ‘ The aid to schools’ must be more 
or less precarious if dependent on a 
test ; but the managers would not be sub- 
ject to that risk, but the teachers. He 
supposed that the managers would pay 
the teachers as they had hitherto done, 
and would add to those payments a cer- 
tain proportion of whatever they might get 
from the Government. The proportion for 
teaching was generally one-third. The 
risk, therefore, to the managers would be 
nothing, and whatever it might be to the 
teachers depended upon themselves. It 
seemed to him that, so far as regarded the 
receipt of Government aid, there was more 
precariousness in the existing system than 
there would be under the proposed scheme, 
because under the existing system aid de- 
pended on the amount subscribed, but in 
the new scheme the amount which the 


master would receive would depend much 
more on his own success as a teacher. But 
then came the question, how was the test 
of an examination to be applied under the 


Revised Code? The proposition was an 
examination of the scholars according to 
a certain minimum standard of instruc- 
tion ; for it was clearly not meant that the 
proposed standard was to be regarded as 
the maximum amount of education which 
was to be supplied; it was merely to be 
held to be the minimum amount below 
which it was supposed no instruction was 
given at all. It was evident that the test 
proposed was not intended in any way to 
limit or to characterize the nature of the 
instruction given; and it would be as un- 
reasonable to suppose that by such a pro- 
posal any discouragement would be offered 
to a higher class of teaching, or to religious 
teaching, as it would be to say, that the 
Government by promising a certain sum for 
every Volunteer who could show he had 
passed the first drill, would be holding out 
to drill-serjeants an inducement to confine 
their instructions to the goose-step. He 
must say he thought the arguments 
which he had heard in more than one in- 
stance used with reference to the minimum 
standard of which he was speaking were 
not only nonsense, but nonsense put in a 
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form insulting to the managers of schools, 
who were represented as not likely to 
ittend to anything beyond what was re. 
quired for a grant in aid. He must at 
the same time observe, that although he 
considered it most desirable that the ob. 
ject which it was sought to accomplish 
by means of the Revised Code should be 
attained, he could not help entertaining 
the opinion which he had expressed when 
it first made its appearance, with refe- 
rence to the practicability of the mode 
in which it was proposed to carry it 
into effect. It was proposed, for instance, 
that there should be an individual exa- 
mination of every scholar in every school 
connected with the Committee of Council 
above the age of six. No description, 
however, had been given of the machinery 
by which the examination was to be secur- 
ed. It was not stated whether or not there 
was to be an increase made in the number 
of Inspectors for the purpcse, or whether 
the end in view was to be arrived at 
through the medium of an inferior body 
of agents called Examiners. He agreed 
with the noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford (Lord R. Cecil), that although 
that latter expedient would be the most 
natural one, it would be liable to this 
very great objection—that it would leave 
the granting public aid to a school to be 
decided by a class insufficiently indepen- 
dent and fearless for such a task. There 
was another difficulty in the way of 
making all points depend on a single 
day’s examination, such as sickness and 
bad weather, which might prevent the 
attendance of children at the schools on the 
day of examination. This difficulty was, 
nevertheless, one which could be removed 
only by a relaxation of that rigidity which 
constituted the chief merit of the system; 
for if certificated excuses for absence were 
allowed, a looseness would be re-introduced 
which it was the main object of the revision 
to remove. Under these circumstances 
he should refrain from expressing any 
more decided opinion on the point until 
he heard some explanation as to the ma- 
chinery proposed for conducting the exa- 
mination. If, on the other hand, the 
grant was to be made dependent on the 
result of a general inspection of each school, 
he could state, from his own experience in 
the office, that such a test would be wholly 
valueless, Not only did a great dif 
ference exist in the minds of different 
Inspectors as to what constituted a good 
or a bad school, but he had never know2 
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an instance in which an Inspector had 
reported that the general character of 
a school was so bad that it ought to 
receive no assistance from the State; and 
under our denominational system no other 
result could have been expected, for it 
would be unreasonable to expect an In- 
spector to give a general account of schools 
of his own denomination which would 
contrast unfavourably with the state of 
schools managed probably no better by some 
other denomination by its side. He had 
never found a Roman Catholic Inspector, 
for instance, stating that a Roman Catholic 
school was in such a state as not to deserve 
the aid which others were getting; and 
he was not at all surprised to find that in 
the returns of the Diocesan Inspectors of 
the National Society, which had recently 
been laid before the House, not one of 
those Inspectors had reported that any of 
the schools he had visited was in a bad 
condition—of most of the schools in Eng- 
land they reported that they were “‘ very 
good” or ‘‘tolerable,”’ or fair, but in no 
one case that he could recollect that it 
was actually “bad.” This he said without 
impugning the honour or veracity of the 
Inspectors. The fact was, that if the 
grant was not to be made to depend on 
the result of some special inquiry, it would 
be better to do away with the Inspectors 
altogether, save the amount of salary they 
received, and shovel out the money per 
head or upon any still readier method that 
might be possible. For the purposes of cur- 
tailing the expenditure, the system of a 
general inspection would prove a complete 
failure. Then they had to consider the 
tempting proposal of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Walpole)—a compromise, that 
they should grant a portion of the money 
in consideration of the general character 
of the school, and the rest on an examina- 
tion test. When he (Mr. Adderley) was in 
office, there was a constant pressure put 
upon the Education Committee to do 
ae 4 with all special tests, in the case, 
at events, of the smaller schools, and 
to make grants of public money in every 
case in which an Inspector reported that 
the general condition of a school was good. 
That was the proposal made the other day 
by the Bishop of Oxford in another place ; 
and there were many other persons who 
took the same view of the subject. The 
argument of the Bishop was, ‘‘ What has 
the House of Commons to do with the 
fect whether or not John Tomkins can 
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read? All that they have to do is to ascer- 
tain whether or not John Tomkins is at a 
school in which he can be taught to read.” 
But if that principle was sound, Parliament 
should abandon the idea of any inquiry, and 
should merely consider what sum it would 
grant from motives of pure benevolence to 
any particular school. For his part, he 
should be very glad to find that his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge was able to suggest a 
mode of ascertaining by specific tests the 
general efficiency of a school in ensuring 
good discipline, a fair attendance of 
pupils, and proper religious instructions, 
while he hoped they might at the same 
time find some mode of applying the more 
rigid and more certaiu test of individual ex- 
amination in regard to the ordinary branches 
of elementary education. If he could do 
so, he (Mr. Adderley) should certainly go 
with him. He took it for granted that 
one object of the framers of the Revised 
Code was to spread the system of Govern- 
ment aid for educational purposes more 
generally over the country. It appeared 
that one-half of the schools at present in 
existence received no portion of the public 
aid; and it was generally the schools in the 
poorer districts that were subject to that 
disadvantage. How had that occurred? 
It was shown by Mr. Senior that in those 
districts the poverty of the schools did not 
consist in the poverty of the poor them- 
selves; for his evidence showed that in the 
very poorest districts the poor contributed 
more to the education of their children 
than the same class of persons in the more 
prosperous portions of the country. The 
cause, therefore, of the failure of the volun- 
tary principle in the districts to which he 
was referring was not the poverty of the 
humbler classes, but the poorness of spirit 
of the rich, and their neglect—in fact, the 
breaking-down of the voluntary principle. 
The rich allowed the burden of education 
to fall upon the clergy; and yet these 
involuntary agents were the persons who 
now asked that the voluntary system, as 
represented in their persons, should be aided 
by public taxation, and that their own neg- 
lect should be the measure of the grants 
from the Treasury. But it was evident 
that the general adoption of such a course 
would altogether destroy the voluntary 
system in the whole country. He con- 
sidered that the Revised Code met their 
case in the only way in which it could 
be met—namely, by offering to those 
poorer districts a cheaper class of teachers, 
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and enabling them by every means, regular 
and irregular, to make up for the small 
amount of their funds. It would be a 
great advantage to the schools in those 
districts that a certain minimum stan- 
dard of education should be establish- 
ed as the basis of public aid; for by only 
attaining that low standard they would re- 
ceive as large an allawance from the State 
as the schools in the wealthier portions of 
the country, where a much higher standard 
would in many eases be reached. During 
his tenure of office on the Committee of Edu- 
cation a great: boon was conferred on those 
poorer districts by the Minute of Council, 
which enabled them to obtain probation- 
ary masters from the Training Colleges at 
a cheaper rate. That Minute had been 
productive of great advantage, and it had 
brought within the reach of the Govern- 
ment grants a large number of : rural 
schools which did. not receive public aid 
before. After all, however, he believed 
that what kept the  school-managers of 
poor districts aloof from the Privy Council 
was an intense dislike among famous states- 
men to the interference of the Govern- 
ment. He only wished that feeling were 
more general. But here, again, the Re- 
vised Code, by throwing the management 
more into the: hands of local committees, 
would in a great measure, do away with 
the repugnance which was felt in poor 
districts to the receipt of Government 
aid. Something had been said about the 
too pretentious character of that sys- 
tem, and he believed that it was very de- 
sirable to check the growth of such an evil. 
They should all remember that the Govern- 
ment only undertook to aid in the educa- 
tion of the labouring classes. But by es- 
tablishing training schools and employing 
a high class of Inspectors, they had given 
an artificial stimulus to the whole system, 
and had raised it above its natural demand. 
Such a state of things ought not to be 
allowed without check, for the use of 
those schools ought to be restricted,’ and 
the grant of public money for purposes 
of general education was opposed to the 
spirit of the people of this country. He 
believed the Revised Code would tend to 
correct this evil also, not only by the 
limitation of the test to the elements of 
instruction, but by putting a check and 
limit altogether upon Government inter- 
ference. Much had been said about the 
claims and interests of existing certificated 
masters and pupil-teachers. In whatever 
revision of the system we might adopt we 
Mr. Adderley 
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ought undoubtedly to be careful to deal 
fairly with existing rights; but our first 
duty was to amend the system of education 
where it required amendment, and, when 
that was done, then would be the time to 
give a careful and favourable consideration 
to the interests which might be affected 
by the change. The first consideration 
was the interest of the labouring classes 
in national education, and how Govern- 
ment aid could be given to these schools 
so as not to suppress and overlay the volun- 
tary managemert on the vigour of which 
their character and permanence depended. 
One schoolmaster in his neighbourhood 
wrote to him to say that his position 
would be damaged by this change, but 
he thought that school masters as a class 
had injured themselves by acting too 
much as if that were the primary con- 
sideration to be discussed. Another school- 
master had discussed at great length the 
effect of the Revised Code on the schools 
of the poor, and had only added in a brief 
postscript his hope that the interests of 
the scholmasters would also be considered. 
This feeling was most: honourable to the 
schoolmasters, who acknowledged that they 
were instituted for the schools, not the 
schools for them; and if the House only 
discussed the matter in the same spirit, 
and with the same view, they might hope 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. If the 
House thought that the voluntary system 
had broken down, or had fallen too heavily 
on the clergy, which was the same thing, 
let the fact, however painful be recog- 
nised, and let the Government take the 
management of education into its own 
hands. One thing was clear, that it was 
impossible to carry on the two systems 
together. The French and English sys- 
tems, the State and voluntary undertakings 
cannot exist together. One must be the 
basis, and the other a merely subsidiary 
part of the system. If the House should 
decide that the voluntary system had 
failed, no doubt the Government would 
be able to conduct the education of the 
poor more cheaply and more simply. 
But if they were of opinion that the 
voluntary system was alive, or could be 
revived, let the House pause in time 
and take at once means to prevent it 
from imminent danger of being overlaid 
and dwarfed by Government interference. 
Mr. LEVESON GOWER said, he could 
assure the House that it was not because 
he was somewhat peculiarly situated in re- 
gard to the Revised Code that he wishedit 
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to succeed, but because he believed it to | requirements were made by the Revised 
be a wise measure. The only effect of his | Code besides the teaching of reading, 
near connection with the noble Earl who writing, and arithmetic. The hon. Mem- 
was President of the Committee of Council | ber, however, complained that the Govern- 
was that he had been induced to give this | ment would not pay for these additional 
subject more attention than he should | matters, and contended that if they were 
otherwise have done, and he had come to_ necessary, they ought to be paid for. What 
the conclusion of supporting the revision | the Government, however, proposed to pay 
proposed, because he thought the change | for was the education of the people as a 
was required. Nothing had surprised him | whole, in which these two conditions were 
more than the erroneous views entertained | included. The Government had revised 
with regard to the plan of the Government | their scheme; and had stipulated for. cer- 
by many of its opponents, both in the tain things; and if they did not pay enough, 
House and by the school-managers. Some the fault was in the scale they had adopted, 
objected to the principle of grouping, on and not in the scheme. With respect to 
the ground that the Government proposed elementary education, he did not think 
to insist that the children should all be that any one could read the interesting 
arranged and educated in classes accord- | Report of the Commissioners without being 
ing to age: whereas the Government had convinced that there was great foundation 
never entertained any such preposterous | for what they said on that subject. .He 
idea, and merely meant that individual would go further; and say, that even if 
examinations. should take place according | there was no evidence of the fact in the 
toage. Another prevalent misconception | official documents connected with - the 
was, that the Government reward was to | National Schools, it was not in human 
be given merely with reference to the ac- nature that a schoolmaster should devote 
quirement of the elementary arts of reading, as much attention to the less competent as 
writing, and arithmetic: whereas the fact | he did to the more competent boys. Hon. 
was that the Government annexed two | Gentlemen must know, from the experience 
conditions to the grant, one being that the | of their own school-days, that the school- 
Inspector should report favourably upon | master took more pains with the industri- 
the discipline, health, and religious teach- | ous and clever than he did with the idle 
ing of the schools; and if they failed in | and less intelligent boy; but in the case of 
these respects, the whole grant was to be| the higher classes there was a check to 
withheld. Even although every scholar | that practiee being carried to a very inju- 
should pass an examination in reading, | rious extent, because the educated parent 
writing, and arithmetic, still, if the other | was able to judge of the progress made by 
condition was not complied with, the schoo! | his child, and could remove him from the 
would not receive one farthing of public | school if his education was not attended to 
money. This misconception had pervaded by the master. The poor man had not the 
the arguments of many of the writers and | same facilities for transferring his child 
speakers against the Revised Code. It was | from one school to another. He could not 
to be found in a pamphlet which had been | but think that personal examination would 
placed in his hands that morning, and was be a very useful test. By such a system 
repeated in a memorial from the clergy and | of examination they would be able to ascer- 
managers of parish schools in the borough | tain the exact number of pupils that had 
of Birmingham. It even appeared to be passed in those elementary schools, and the 
shared by the right hon. Gentleman the proportion it bore to the total number in 
Member for the University of Cambridge | the school; and from those data they 
(Mr. Walpole), who had quoted with ap- | would be afforded a test as to the compara- 
proval a passage in the letter of the Rev. | tive merits of the various schools. The 
Mr. Scott to this effect. The right hon. | system of individual examination would, 
Gentieman also expressed his apprehension | therefore, be a powerful inducement to 
lest the effect of the Revised Code should | the master not to neglect the school gene- 
be to deteriorate the discipline of the| rally for the purpose of getting forward 
schools. But, as he had shown, if the | individual pupils, and would even stimu- 
discipline were unsatisfactory, the school | late a certain rivalry among the schools, 
would receive the grant no longer. The | and in this way contribute to stimulate the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. | education of the country. Much had been 
Forster) misconceived the scheme in| said as to the injury which it was asserted 
another respect. He admitted that other | would be done by the Revised Code to the 
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managers of schools. He believed that 
those gentlemen were entitled to great 
credit for their sacrifice of time and money 
in the cause of education, and they deserved 
the sympathy and respect of the whole 
country. But, he could not shut his eyes 
to the fact, that they might consider them- 
selves personally interested in this question, 
and that therefore they did not view it 
with that calmness and impartiality which 
were so desirable in considering a subject 
of this nature. If managers of schools 
were not economical, they must notcome to 
Parliament to be indemnified for losses 
which they might have avoided. They 
had assumed a responsibility, and of that 
responsibility they could not divest them- 
selves. He had no doubt that the effects of 
the Revised Code in respect of the finances 
of schools were much exaggerated by 
the opponents of the new scheme. Mana- 
gers looking at the present condition of 
their schools, and finding that there was a 
great number of the children who could 
not read, and that the majority could 
neither write nor cipher, asked themselves, 
‘‘ What amount of money shall we receive 
for the minority? If we compare it with 
what we receive now, it will be a small 
one.” But they left out of consideration the 
enormous stimulus which the Revised Code 
would give to masters to bring their schools 
upto the mark. He believed that already 
the announcement of the change had had 
its effects in that way. A clergyman had 
written to him a few days before, stating 
that, though opposed te the new scheme, 
he had observed that since its promulgation 
great progress had been made. Several 
managers of schools had told him that they 
were surprised at the liberality of the Privy 
Council; and one had informed him, that 
if he had not had repairs to make last year, 
he would not have been able to lay out 
the money he had received. There was 
another point which was worthy the atten- 
tion of the House. Under the old system 
pupil-teachers were paid the same salaries 
throughout the country. The necessary 
result of the bargains being made by a 
central office was, that teachers were paid 
the same salaries in districts where wages 
were highest as they were in those where 
wages were lowest. It followed that there 
must be a most extravagant waste in the 
payment of many of these pupil-teachers, 
and he thought that much advantage would 
result from the revised scheme, in conse- 
quence of the increased liberty of action it 
would give to the managers in reference to 
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the employment of pupil-teachers, for they 
would now be enabled to employ pupil- 
teachers where masters were formerly re. 
quired. In the richer districts, where the 
masters were employed, the managers 
would be able to compensate themselves 
for the high salaries which they paid by 
imposing a great amount of school-pence 
on the children. There was only one 
other topic on which he wished to touch, 
and that was payment by the parents of 
children. He did not think that the man 
who had the means of paying for the edu- 
cation of his child had any right to call cn 
the State to provide that education gra- 
tuitously, any more than he had to ask it 
to clothe or feed his child. That being 
his opinion, he had read with very great 
pleasure the remarks of the Commissioners 
as to the growing appreciation among the 
people of this country of the advantages of 
education for their children, and as to the 
great willingness displayed by many of 
them to pay for that education to the ex- 
tent of their means. Parliament ought to 
take care not to destroy the latter feeling, 
and one of the merits of the Revised Code 
was that it not only did not discourage, 
but positively encouraged it. He entreated 
the House to inquire into the real facts of 
the case. This was a most important 
question. He hoped they would not be 
misled by erroneous statements; above all, 
he trusted they would not allow anything 
in the nature of an electioneering pressure 
to prevent them from fairly recognising 
the merits of a scheme which he firmly 
believed would be conducive to the pros- 
perity and welfare of the community. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he would admit 
that his hon. Friend who had just sat 
down was as good an authority as any man 
in the House or out of it to give an ex- 
planation of the meaning of the Revised 
Code, having had the very best opportuni- 
ty of studying and understanding it; yet 
he thought the House would hesitate 
before accepting his explanation of the 
Code, because, as he understood him, his 
hon. Friend said it wasa mere fancy that 
Government was only going to pay for 
resulta of individual examination, whereas 
they were going to pay for attendance. Now 
he should like to have that part of the Re 
vised Code pointed out which gave any all- 
thority for such a statement. It had been 
said that the Revised Code would produce 
complete revolution in the schools. If by 
revolution was meant confusion and disor 
der, the usual concomitants, he quite 
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that such would be the result of its adoption. 
The arguments of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Osborne) and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Stafford- 
shire (Mr. Adderley) would justify the re- 
fusal of Government aid altogether. If 
that view were largely entertained, why 
not try the question fairly, and renew the 
old battle between Government aid and 
the voluntary system? The hon. Member 
for Liskeard exposed a prominent defect in 
the present arrangement when he spoke of 
the burdens which country clergymen, who 
managed seven-tenths of the schools of the 
country, were called on to bear; but the 
Revised Code, instead of bettering their 
condition, would aggravate the charges 
upon them, by calling on the managers of 
schools to advance the whole of the sala- 
ries of masters, pupil-teachers, and other 
outlay. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
also talked of the religious teaching of the 
schools as a delusion, and attributed to a 
high dignitary of the Church an observa- 
tion of a very singular character about 
“ dogs-earing the leaves of a Bible.” But 
he wished that hon. Gentlemen who shared 
that opinion would follow those children 
to their homes and see the effects which 
were produced on dissipated parents, in 
disorderly districts and villages, by the 
beneficial influences carried away by chil- 
dren from the religious teaching in school. 
An instance of this nature had come under 
his personal observation, where a most 
demoralized community, in the midst of 
which a school had been established, had 
since exhibited marked symptoms of refor- 
mation; crime became unknown or nearly 
so, drunkenness was comparatively rare, 
and parents commenced to attend church 
regularly. He was not opposed heart and 
soul, or anything approaching to it, to the 
proposed scheme, and still less to any real 
improvement of the existing system. He 
admitted that the old system of education 
had been rightly described as expensive, 
eumbrous, and complex ; but who made it 
%? The Privy Council, by the mass of 
details and the number of costly condi- 
tions with which they encircled the grants. 
Popular education, apart from the Privy 
Council, was neither expensive, cumbrous, 
nor difficult to manage. In bringing 
forward this new Code the Privy Council 
were actuated by two strong motives, one 

ing to save themselves trouble, and the 
other to save the Exchequer expense. He 
regarded the measure as the first in a se- 
nies of financial reforms which he hoped 
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might be effected; but it was certainly 
remarkable that the first of the long list 
doubtless occupying the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was that of 
which the people complained least and from 
which they derived the greatest benefit. 
If there was any expenditure of public 
money that was made willingly, and was 
attended with perceptible beneficial results, 
it was the money expended on education. 
There was a right and a wrong way of do- 
ing everything, and in his opinion most of 
the details of this attempt at improving 
national education had been erroneously 
conceived. The proposal was to make the 
grant depend on the test of the results of 
teaching. Part of the grant should un- © 
doubtedly be made upon ascertained re- 
sults; but other portions of it ought to 
depend on the character and condition of 
the school; and he felt very little doubt 
that before the measure left the House it 
would be altered in accordance with that 
view. Ifthe whole aid from Government 
were made to depend on the result of a 
single examination, of two consequences 
one would necessarily follow. Either 
the teachers wouid learn to look on the 
child merely according to its money 
value, calculating that a certain amount 
of tuition expended upon it would win 
so much money; or else, where there 
were conscientious managers, who in- 
sisted upon equal pains being taken 
with all the children, those who came 
up to a certain standard would gain for 
the school the Government scale of re- 
muneration, and upon all who fell below 
it the whole of the labour and trouble 
would have been completely thrown away 
in a pecuniary sense, a result necessarily 
most discouraging to the managers and 
teachers. Moreover, in its results the 
proposed scheme would not deal fairly as 
between schools in rich and populous 
districts, and schools in poor and remote 
districts. By drawing a hard unbending 
line round all schools, whether they 
were in wealthy settled neighbourhoods, 
or in wild, thinly-peopled parts of the 
country, great injustice was done, and 
great advantages were given to the richer 
communities. To correct this evil, and to 
extend the benefits of the system to 
schools hitherto excluded from it, were 
said to be among the great objects of the 
Revised Code. The only clause of this 
nature which he had been able to find 
in the Code, on searching it carefully 
through, was one by which it was pro- 
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posed to create a class of cheap teachers, 
who were to take charge of poor schools, 
and the words “rural districts” were 
specially mentioned. These new teachers 
were to be boys and girls of eighteen or 
nineteen, fresh from their apprentice- 
ship in some village school, and having 
had none of the advantages derivable 
from passing through a training college. 
He could not but think the boon one of a 
very doubtful character, he did not think 
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that persons of that age had the experi- 


ence or moral influence necessary for such | 
a charge; and, certainly, such teachers | 


could not have had that intercourse with 


cultivated minds which was ¢aleulated to | 
‘child should understand what he was read- 
As the. efficiency of the) 
a rule, intended, perhaps, to guide his con- 


‘fit..them for the proper discharge of 
their duties. 
school depended so much upon the teacher, 


a prudent manager would be reluctant | 
to engage such inexperienced and imper- | 
‘much time and training to realize. Would 


fectly qualified persons. It was most im- 


portant that the minimum of fitness for 


the office of teacher should not be fixed 


too low, as there was always a natural | 
tendency in the general standard to sink to | 
‘sense of the word in one year, or even 


that level. Instead of being a boon, then, 


this change was likely to prove a serious | 
mischief—it would at once damage the. 


training colleges and give a supply of very 
indifferent teachers. The great blot in the 
new Code, however, was that no allowance 
was made by it for the varying circum- | 
stances of the labouring classes in different 
parts of the country. The task of educa- 
tion was carried on under the most unfavour- 
able conditions amid a fluctuating and 
migratory population, where, owing to the 
necessities or the poverty of their parents, 
or their frequent changes of residence, 
occasioned by the search for work, the 
children’s school attendance was often in- 
terrupted, and their elementary instruction 
had to be begun over and over again. That 
was the state of things in the mining dis- 
tricts in particular, therefore to exact the 
same amount of proficiency from the scho- 
lars of that class, as from children of the 
same age, but who were more favourably 
placed in respect to the circumstances of 
their parents and the greater regularity 
of their school attendance, would be as 
unreasonable and unfair by such children 


as it would be discouraging to the cause, 


of education. Therefore, in his opinion, | 
this grouping by age was a great blot 
upon the Revised Code; and he trusted 
that the House, if it persisted in retaining 
the system of grouping by age, would, at 


all events, raise the ages of the pupils in | 
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each class one year at least in the mining 
and similar districts. About 40 per cent 
was the average proportion over the entire 
country of the scholars who remained less 
than one year in the same school. In 
the mining districts the proportion must 
necessarily be far below the general average, 
He now came to another important point. 
It was very easy to talk about teaching a 
child to read, write, and cipher: but what 
was the real meaning of teaching the child 
to read? Was it merely to enable him to 
repeat like a parrot, though it might be 
with a distinct articulation and with atten- 
tion to his stops, a passage in the Bible or 
any other book? Or did it imply that the 


ing, and should properly appreciate it, as 


duct in life? That acceptation of read- 
ing—the true one he believed—required 


any noble Lord on the Treasury bench 
undertake to teach his own child—brought 
up in luxury, and amid all the associations 
of an elevated society—to read in that 


in two? If not, how covld they expect 
the child of the miner or the mechanic, 


'reared in a cabin, or an attic, and who 


had lived far remote from influences 
calculated to sharpen the faculties or to 
develop the intelligence, to acquire the 
same capacity in the same, or in anything 
like the same time? If the Inspector did 
his duty and insisted on each child being 
able to understand what it read, a much 
longer time must be allowed to the teacher 
than was allotted by the Revised Code. 
He wished to advert for a moment to cer- 
tain passages in the Report of the Assistant 
Commissioner, Mr. Foster, who was sent 
down by the Royal Commission to inquire 
into the educational condition of the 
mining districts of Durham—with which 
county he (Mr. Liddell) was more parti- 
cularly connected—embracing about five 
unions. In his Report Mr. Foster stated 
that the class of coal-miners were the 
lowest in the social scale—that they were 
a heterogeneous, fluctuating, and rapidly- 
increasing population, earning high wages, 
which they had no way of spending but in 
the gratification of their animal appetites; 
that adultery among them was a matter of 
mere jest, and incest frightfully common, 
seeming to excite no disgust. ‘These were 
very sweeping and also very alarming 
statements, which it hardly came within 
that Gentleman’s province to make. But 
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if he did make them, he ought to have in- 
quired into their truth before launching 
them wholesale against a large and indus- 
trious population. Those statements natu- 
rally caused great indignation; they were 
repudiated by the Archdeacon of Durham, 
and he (Mr. Liddell) was in a position to 
declare that they were without foundation. 
He did not mean to say that single fright- 
fal instances might not be found in the 
towns and population of almost any 
crowded districts; but because the As- 
sistant Commissioner happened to hear 
of such an instance, he was not justified 
in making such wholesale and malignant 
accusations against an industrious hard- 
working class. He had the results of 
a careful house-to-house visitation; he 
had the report of a committee of school- 
masters—for that body, knowing the inti- 
mate connection that should exist between 
their labours and the homes of their pupils, 
naturally felt that they were indirectly 
attacked by the assertions of the Assistant 
Commissioner. That committee went 


through the district, examined managers, 
schoolmasters, employers of labour, and 
workmen, and in their report they declared 
the assertions to be wholly without founda- 


tion. But Mr. Foster also spoke of the 
truck system being revived in that district. 
The same report stated that the committee 
could not discover a single instance where 
the truck system prevailed. Mr. Foster 
went yet further, and attributed the cause 
of non-attendance at schools mainly to the 
inefficiency and repulsive appearance of the 
schools and the restlessness and dissatis- 
faction of the schoolmasters. Mr. Foster 
also criticised the Inspectors, and in his 
Report it was stated that in many cases 
the Inspectors were neither morally nor 
mentally qualified for their offices. Now 
he (Mr. Liddell) knew the present Inspec- 
tor of the district very well. He was a 
gentleman who had received a University 
education, and was a near relative of a 
distinguished Member of the Ministerial 
Bench. The only other Inspectors who 
had ever been within the district were Mr. 
Watkins and Mr. Stewart. Both these 
gentlemen were still retained by the Go- 
yernment in the office of Inspectors; but 
if Mr. Foster’s statement was correct, and 
these gentlemen were neither morally nor 
mentally qualified, the sooner they were dis- 
missed the better. If one part of the report 
of this Assistant Commissioner was proved 
to be incorrect or exaggerated, what confi- 
dence could the House place in any part of 
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it? Thereports of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners were the foundation of the new 
scheme; and if the foundation was unsound, 
what would become of the superstructure ? 
Surely, before destroying asystem which was 
in existence upon the authority of the As- 
sistant Commissioners’ reports, they ought 
to be sure that the reports themselves were 
capable of proof, those Reports being di- 
rectly at variance with the annual state- 
ments of the Inspectors themselves. He 
could have wished that Mr. Foster had 
paid a visit upon a recent melancholy 
occasion to the Hartley Colliery. If 
he had visited that desolate village, if 
he had penetrated into those caverns 
of death, he might have learnt a lesson, 
and have seen proofs, living and dead, 
of manly heroism, of Christian fortitude, 
and of pious resignation, which might 
have had a salutary effect even upon the 
cultivated mind of an Assistant Commis- 
sioner. Upon the subject immediately be- 
fore the House he would only add that 
twice within his recollection had the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council been the official instrument for 
carrying out the recommendations of Royal 
Commissions. It was singular that on each 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman had had 
to deal with the delicate subject of vested 
interests. In the one case the vested in- 
terests were the growth of ages, while in 
the other they were the productions of his 
own office. Upon the first occasion the 
right hon. Gentleman brought in a Bill to 
sweep away those vested interests, and 
frightened Parliament and all owners of 
property by declaring that charters were 
good for nothing, and all must go. The 
House was alarmed, and refused to pass 
the Bill as it stood; and it was sent toa 
Select Committee, whence it never return- 
ed. That question had since been settled 
by amicable arrangement, and with the 
general concurrence of those interested. 
The Bill he referred to was that for sweep- 
ing away the rights of corporations to levy 
dues upon shipping, and goods carried in 
ships. In the present case he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
effected his object more easily if he 
had not alarmed the country so much. 
The very alarm and uncertainty which had 
been caused by the proposition of the new 
scheme had done unspeakable harm to the 
cause of education. He hoped and believ- 
ed, however, that in this instance an ami- 
cable arrangement and just compromise 
would be effected, but he believed that the 
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House would not consent to make all the’ 


grants of publie money for the purposes of 
education dependent solely upon a rigid ex- 
amination of children grouped as was now 


proposed. 

Mr. BAINES said, that it was not his 
intention to engage in the battle of the 
Codes ; but as the right hon. Gentleman 
invited the House of Commons to enter 
upon a general discussion with respect to 
the principles of both the past and the pro- 
posed system, he would call attention to an 
evil common to both. He felt that the 
public money was wasted on schools which 
needed least, or did not need at all, public 
assistance; while it was withheld from 
parts of the country where it was needed 
most. That fault had been admitted by 
all who had written and spoken during the 
present controversy, and the last speaker 
had pointed out the great difference which 
existed between the circumstances of dif- 
ferent parts of the country, to which the 
same rigid rule was applied. It would be 


remembered that the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council had told them on a 
recent occasion that the education grants 
were intended to aid in the education of the 
very poorest children. 


The President of 
the Committee of Council—speaking in 
another place—said the taxpayers of the 
country should not be called upon tv con- 
tribute towards the education of those who 
were competent to pay for themselves. 
But he (Mr. Baines) believed that, to a 
very large extent, the enormous grant of 
£800,000 was at present lavished upon 
schools where the parents were perfectly 
able to pay for the education of their chil- 
dren ; or where in other cases they were sur- 
rounded by a population so rich and liberal, 
and so perfectly appreciating the value of 
education, that there was not the slightest 
pretence of necessity for given the public 
money in aid of the schools in those dis- 
tricts. It seemed to him that the existing 
system was operating in a direction the 
very opposite almost of that which was in- 
tended—neglecting those in circumstances 
of great destitution, while squandering the 
public money to an enormous extent upon 
those who had not the smallest need for it. 
The Vice President of the Council, in his 
epeech on the 13th of February, admitted 
that the foundation of a school was regu- 
lated rather by the wealth and the public 
spirit of the inhabitants than by the abso- 
lute wants of thelocality. The richer the 
district the more money it got from the 
public—the poorer the district the less 
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money it got. That was perfectly prepos. 
terous, and he asked the House would they 
be doing their duty as guardians of the 
public purse, if they allowed an evil of this 
kind to continue to exist? The evil the 
pointed out would apply to the new Code 
as well as tothe old. It was to be a capi- 
tation grant, and would be generally dis. 
tributed on the same principle as the pre. 
sent grants. The most populous, the 
richest, and the most settled districts would 
receive the largest amount of the grant, 
while such poor districts as he had de- 
scribed, with a scattered population, would 
receive scarcely any amount of the publie 
money. He had been delighted to hear 
the discriminating, impartial, and manly 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
Adderley), who had himself been Vice 
President of the Council, and he hoped it 
would have upon the House the effect 
which it deserved. To show the abuses 
which existed in the distribution of the 
grant, he would remind the House that on 
@ previous evening he had presented a 
petition from the town of Glossop, in the 
county of Derby, in which reference was 
made to 2 school called the ‘‘ Duke of 
Norfolk’s Grammar School,’’ established 
by the Premier Peer of England, amidst 
a manufacturing population, where good 
wages were received. That school was 
endowed with the sum of £4,000, and 
yet at the present time received, and for 
years had been receiving, £177 from the 
publie purse. A school in the town of 
Faversham, in Kent, was supported in 
the following manner :—from Charities, 
£604 7s. 6d.; school pence of children, 
£125 13s. 4d.; subscriptions, the paltry 
amount of £37 18s. 6d.; from the publie 
purse £368 16s. Thus, while the sum of 
£368 16s. was lavished upon this school 
out of the public purse, only £37 was 
raised by the subscriptions of the inhabi- 
tants of the locality. There had been 
issued, on the Motion of the right hon, 
Member for Oxfordshire, a return, which 
he held in his hand, showing the grants 
made to schools by the Committee of 
Council. He found there schools belong- 
ing to the estates of noblemen, who 
possess something like half a county, re- 
ceiving public money to a large amount, 
He found schools belonging to the richest 
coal and iron masters in the country receiv- 
ing money to a large amount. He found 
that schools belonging to rich millowners, 
whom he knew to be millionaires, or half- 
millionaires, capable of supporting any 
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institution connected with those who 
laboured in their employment, were receiv- 
ing grants. He found schools in great 
commercial towns and cities in this country, 
more wealthy than Tyre or Carthage, 
Venice or Amsterdam, on which money was 
lavished from the public purse, He found 
schools receiving the largest sums of money 
in the very parts of the country in which 
the highest wages were paid to the working 
classes, where the grant only produced the 
effect of demoralizing the public and pre- 
venting parents from doing their duty. He 
found schools in receipt of the grant that 
had rich endowments—some of modern and 
some of ancient date—and others in which 
the working classes were not chiefly taught, 
but in which the middle classes were 
taught—children of farmers in the country 
and of shopkeepers in the towns. He 
found that large grants were made to 
schools which were flourishing and effective 
before any publie grants were made, and 
which would be flourishing and effective if 
all grants were withdrawn. He found 
schools in receipt of the grant that were 
connected with rich congregations, which 
raised thousands a year to send the gospel 
to the heathen and diffuse blessings around 
them. He found schools receiving so much 
money from the publie that they did not 
know what to do with the eapitation grants, 
but where the money was given away in 
costly treats and prizes. Was it for such 
schools as he had described that the public 
charity was intended? He maintained 
that it was not so intended—that it was a 
great abuse of the public charity—and that 
it was a most improper expenditure of the 
money voted by the House. He saw by 
the return that there were schools in reeeipt 
of the grant belonging to many Gentlemen 
in that House, and he did not know where 
he would tread upon some persons’ toes if 
he made any remarks upon a system of 
this description. He feared he might 
create an explosion that would destroy him 
upon one side or the other. In the debate 
on this subject last year, two hon, Gentle- 
men said they could not agree in the views 
entertained on this subject by the Member 
for Leeds, but he found the gentlemen 
entertaining those opinions represented 
constituencies in the richest mining dis- 
tricts—districts that were coining coal and 
Iron into gold faster than the gold could be 
got in California or Austratia—districts in 
whieh the labourers received the highest 
wages, amounting to £2, £3, and £4 
a week, and where, nevertheless, the 
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schools. were receiving public grants. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Bradford, 
who bad spoken with so much ability the 
other night, was a most enlightened friend 
of education and a most, liberal] man, who 
employed workmen that were well paid, but 
he received public money for his school 
under circumstances in which he (Mr. 
Baines) did not think it was justifiable to 
receive such money. He (Mr. Baines) was 
quite certain, that if not a farthing were 
got from the public purse, the hon. Member 
for Bradford’s schools would be conducted 
with the same liberality and effectiveness 
as at the present time. He trusted the 
House would consider how many of those 
gentlemen who now belonged to them 
would have an interest in the decision they 
should come to. He did not suppose that 
mercenary interests would influence them, 
but an immense number of gentlemen 
whose achools were receiving public money 
might have a prejudice on the subject. 
He thought that many injurious effects 
arose from this system of bestowing the 
grants. One was the waste of public 
money, which added to taxation, and surely 
that was a consideration that should have 
some weight in the House of Commons. 
Then it kept down the sehool fees paid by . 
parents—the legitimate source for defray- 
ing the expenses of education throughout 
the country. It aided the middle classes 
to a greater extent than the working classes, 
and tended to demoralize the manager, 
teacher, pupil-teacher, and even the parent 
of the children. He did not use the term 
‘*demoralize”’ in an offensive sense; but 
it made all of those parties dependent upon 
the public purse instead of having that 
self-reliant feeling so honourable in the 
English population. The system also 
stunted benevolence ; and finally he must 
say that it tended to demoralize and fetter 
the Legislature itself. He would cite au- 
thorities to the House who were entitled 
to the utmost weight. The first whom 
he would quote was the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council of Education, who had told them 
that— 


“ The present capitation grant is often absolutely 
wasted. People do not know what to do with it 
when they get it; it is absolutely surplus, and in 
some cases part of it has been given to the children 
who have earned it for the schools by their attend- 
ance.” 


Mr. Foster, one of the Assistant Commis- 

sioners in the mining districts of Durham, 

in his report stated— 
H 2 
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*T was not prepared to find so general a dis- 
approval of the capitation grants as a waste of 
public money. Several of the wealthy coal-owners, 
who had placed their schools under the Privy 
Council, chiefly with a view to the supervision 
and encouragement of the schoolmasters, re- 
marked that these grants were but saving the 
pockets of themselves and others who were well 
able to support their own schools. Of the twenty- 
seven schools in my district receiving capitation 
money, I cannot say that one has need of it. 
Several of them have ample endowments, and all 

- are supported by individuals or committees well 
able to meet the expenses.” 


The Rev. Mr. Watkin, inspector of Church 
schools in Yorkshire, in his report for 
1860 stated— 


“A working man does not often spend more 
than one-twelfth of his income in the education of | 
his children, a professional man, not unfrequentiy, | 
one-fourth or one-fifth.” “Taking the Church | 
schools in Yorkshire, we find the case thus: In 
above 70 per cent of them the school fees are 
under 3d. per week ; less than 3 per cent of the 
whole number pay more than 4d. 
many cases the school fees are not allowed to ex- 
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“ Several remarkable instances were related to 
me of the beneficial effect of raising the fees. The 
British school in Redcross Street, of which Mr, 
Turner is the master, is one of the largest and best 
in Bristol. Some years ago the committee col. 
lected large sums of money, and made consider- 
able improvements in the school. But funds were 
still wanting. They determined upon an appeal to 
the parents of the children, consisting of the work- 
ing classes. They assembled them one evening, 
explained the reason why they had been invited. 
told them the improvements in the school and the 
money that had been subscribed, but declared that, 
notwithstanding, there was still a want of funds, 
If they would add 1d. a week for each child, that 
would be sufficient. The appeal was quite suc- 
cessful. The assembly unanimously agreed to pay 
the extra penny. Nor did the numbers in the 
school diminish by this addition to the school 
pence. ‘Thirteen years ago the fee was ld. per 
week, and the attendance was barely 100, though 
the master at that time was excellent. Since 
then the 1d. was raised to 2d. This produced an 
increase of scholars. Finally it was raised to 3d., 
and the numbers are now 400.” 


He added — 
“The workpeople thoroughly understand the 


ceed this rate, as no capitation grant is allowed , distinction between a good and a bad school. I 
by your Lordships for any child paying a higher | went into a ragged school one evening, and found 
fee. There can, I think, be little doubt that | some boys who were in the habit of paying for their 
your capitation grant has had the effect of di-|day’s schooling. I asked them whether they 
minishing the school fee in some places and of | would be willing to pay the same fees in the even- 
keeping it down in others.” ing school. They said ‘ Yes, proy*ded the teach- 


He then asks, ‘‘ Is this, on the whole, a | 


satisfactory result ?”’ and he added— 
“ The low fee never makes a good school, nor | 


does it even make a school popular. And as it 
does not succeed with the school, so it also mis- 
chievously affects the home. It tends to demoral- 
ize the parent, to teach him a bad thrift, to be 
grudging when he ought to be liberal in the edu- 
cation of his own child, to think little of and neg- 
lect his first duty to him, to leave it either undone 
at all or for others to do it for him.” “I cannot 
now recall a case where a school has suffered per- 
manently by its rate of payment being raised. I 
know several places where the school languishes, 
and is doing little good, with a fee of ld. per | 
week.” 


| 


He (Mr. Baines) could not conceive strong- | 
er testimony than that of the mischievous- | 
ness of the present system of education | 
grants. Mr. Winder, Assistant Commis- | 
sioner for the manufacturing districts of | 
Rochdale and Bradford, stated— | 
“The school fee is usually paid without reluc- 
tance—indeed, with cheerfulness—if the return is | 
supposed to be adequate. Over and over again | 
have I heard of persons offering to schoolmasters | 
to pay more than the sum demanded, if additional | 
attention could be thereby secured for the child’s | 
progress. Nothing is more common than to find | 
parents removing their children from cheap schools 
to others whose charge is 6d. or 8d. a week, in the 
hope—often the vain hope—that they will be ‘ got | 
on’ with proportionate speed.” 
Then again Mr. Cumin, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for the maritime districts of Bristol 
and Plymouth, said— 


Mr. Baines 


ing was good.’” 

“In short the unanimous opinion expressed to 
me was that gratuitous education isa mistake ; it 
demoralizes the parent by relieving him from the 
obligation of educating his child, and by destroy- 
ing his sense of independence ; but, besides this, 
the system is impracticable ; for, without the co- 
operation of the parent, it is impossible to get the 
children to attend school regularly, and that co- 
operation can only be secured by compelling the 
parent to pay something for his child’s education.” 


Again, he had the testimony of Mr. Wil- 
kinson, the assistant commissioner for the 
metropolitan district of St. Pancras, who 
stated— 

“T have satisfied myself entirely that the pay- 
ment of school fees is not only beneficial to the 
schools, but popular with parents, and that the 
usual commercial test of the price of the article 
as evidence of its value is applied in full force to 
education. I met several instances in private 
schools of children removed from schools at 2d a 
week to those at 4d. ; and the parents could give 
me no better reason for the change than that the 
school must be better, as they charged more.” 
The last quotation with which he should 
trouble the House was from Dr. Hodgson, 
the Assistant Commissioner for the metro- 
politan district of Southwark, and he 
said— 

“This fact strengthens the conviction pressed 
on me from many quarters, that the fees in public 
schools might advantageously be raised : in seve- 
ral instances I found that fees had been raised, 
and the uniform statement was that no diminution 
of attendance of any importance or continuance 
had ensued. When we consider that even at 2d. 
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achild’s sehooling for a whole week costs just the 

ice of one glass of ale, it is surely not unreason- 
able to think that the school fee might bear to be 
somewhat raised.” 


He hoped the House would consider that 
he had adduced sufficient evidence to prove 
that the people of England were not in a 
position to come to that House in formd 
pauperis and ask for grants in aid of the 
education of their children. Did the 
House consider what the circumstances of 
the working classes of this country were ? 
He believed the wagesof the working classes 
of England might fairly be taken at upwards 
of 200 millions sterling a year. One pound a 
week might be taken as the average wages 
of working men in England and Wales 
(meaning not of the men alone, but of 
their families); and as the number of 
working men might be taken at four mil- 
lions, their aggregate wages would be 
£208,000,000 per annum. Therefore, if 
they were to expend £2,000,000 in edu- 
cation, that would be one per cent of 
the wages of the working classes, and 
which would, he conceived, be amply suffi- 
cient to educate them, and which might be 
raised by themselves alone. If the cost 
were £3,000,000, that would only be one 
and a half per cent. Take it ia another 
point of view. It was generally supposed 
that a working man could have five or six 
children at school at the same time ; but 
that was a great mistake; the average 
number of children at school age was not 
more than two or three. Take it at an 
average of two and a half, which he be- 
lieved to be about correct, and that the 
man was getting £52 a year, and suppos- 
ing they were at school forty weeks a year, 
and he paid a penny a week for each, that 
would be 8s. 4d. a year, or less than one 
per cent of his wages; if he paid 2d. per 
week each, it would be only 13 per cent ; 
aud if 4d. per week for each child, it 
would be 34 per cent, which was not a 
large sum to ask the parent to pay for the 
education of his children, He admitted 
that there were cases in which the wages 
were lower, and others in which they were 
higher ; but, of course, he could only deal 
with averages. It was perfectly evident, 
therefore, that they had a large fund un- 
touched, provided they called upon the 
parents to pay for the education of their 
children. He might mention also in con- 
nection with this subject that Mr. Porter, 
the late Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, had calculated that no less than 
£50,000,000 a year was expended, 
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chiefly by the working classes, on mere 
indulgence in liquor and tobacco. Of the 
resource presented by Christian benevo- 
lence he need not speak, as it was noto- 
rious that whenever a fair case was pre- 
sented to the people of this country for 
the exercise of benevolence it was met 
with a surplus. That benevolence did not 
exist where the necessity did not exist ; it 
was proportioned to the necessity, and it 
ceased as soon as the necessity passed 
away. But that was not the case with 
Government grants. The demand and 
the necessity were frequently in an inverse 
ratio, and the grant was often continued 
long after the necessity had ceased. It 
had been frequently stated that an im- 
mense improvement had taken place in 
education, but that it was all to be ascribed 
to the aid which Government had rendered. 
He had the utmost possible confidence in 
stating that a greater progress was made 
in popular education before Government 
gave a sixpence to thé schools than had 
been made since. It was well known that 
in 1818 the number of day scholars in this 
country was only 674,000; in 1833 the 
number was 1,276,000; in 1851 it had 
risen to 2,144,000, and in 1858 to 
2,555,000. Now, the proportionate in- 
crease in the latter periods was not equal 
to that in the former. He knew it was 
said that they could not expect to see so 
large a proportionate increase as education 
extended, and there was truth in that; 
but, on the other hand, it should be borne 
in mind that the difficulties in the earlier 
stages of popular education were infinitely 
greater than those in the later stages. 
Now the whole population was convinced 
of the necessity of education, but then the 
public mind required enlightening, and a 
taste for education had to be created both 
in the higher and lower classes. The 
evidence then, he contended, was sufficient 
to prove that as great, if not greater, pro- 
gress was made in popular education be- 
fore the Government began its grants than 
since. His confident belief was, that al- 
though in some districts the expenditure of 
large sums might have produced certain 
results of a beneficial character, yet that if 
the people were left to conduct their own 
education, they would find the means of 
doing it, and that the education so pro- 
vided would have an infinitely higher 
moral effect than could be produced by 
any amount of public grants. It had 
been supposed that public schools were 
the mere produce of the public grants, 
[Second Night. 
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and that the private schools only repre- 
sented the operation of the self-sustaining 
“principle. So far from that being the case, 
the public schools were growing in number 
from the earliest period. He would adduce 
a remarkable proof of the manner in which 
public schools of a superior kind had been 
substituted for private schools of an inferior 
kind before the Government grants were 
made to any considerable extent. He 
alluded to the city of Manchester. A Se- 
lect Committee of that House sat upon the 
state of education in Manchester in 1852. 
Before that Committee a clergyman (Canon 
Richson) gave evidence, who compared the 
schools then existing with those which were 
in existence in 1833, at which time an 
educational census was taken. In 1852 
the number of day scholars in Manchester 
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students; but in 1846 the number of 
Training Colleges in England and Wales 
was twenty-eight, while now the number 
was thirty-four; so that the increase was 
very slight. In the former period they 
were entirely supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, while now, as had been stated 
over and over again, ninety per cent of their 
cost was drawn from the public funds, 
There were many other educational agen- 
cies in the country to which he might 
allude to illustrate the ability and willing. 
ness of the people to attend to their own 
education. To one only would he refer, 
In 1830 the number of members of Me. 
chanics’ Institutes was only 7,000. In 
the last year, according to a return which 
he had received from a gentleman who 
was as well qualified as any one in the 





was 34,354; but the amount of school | country to judge, the number of students 
accommodation in the public schools at that |in those institutions was no less than 
time was for no less than 74,886. Thus 200,000. He need not remind the House 
there was an immense surplus of accom-/| that they had had assurances from hon. 
modation in public schools, without reckon- | Gentlemen possessing official experience, 
ing private schools. How much of that | that in their opinion it wou'd be better to 
had been provided in the eighteen years | return to the system of the self-sustaining 


from 1833 to 1852 2? Public schools had| power in schools. Mr. Harry Chester, 


been provided caleulated to accommodate | Mr. Tremenheere, and others, had said 


| 


43,146 scholars—a considerably larger | 


they looked forward to this as likely to 
number than the whole number of scholars | come to pass at no very remote period ; 
in Manchester in 1852. It might be said and even Sir James Kay Shuttleworth him- 
that they were created by public Govern- | self regarded this as ultimately desirable. 
ment grants. But it was not so. The! He, therefore, did hope, that a case had 
number of public schools in Manchester been made out which would convince the 
was 172, and of those only nineteen had | House that a large amount of public money 
received building grants—the aggregate | was lavished on schools which had ‘no title 
amount of the building grants being only | to receive it. He hoped the House would 
£8,283. But at the same time a re-| also be of opinion that it was not for the 
markable change went on from the poor | real benefit of the people that the House 
and inferior private schools to the better- | should relieve them from the discharge of 
conducted public schools. In 1833 the their duties. And he believed the House 
number of scholars at the private schools! would do infinitely better for the people if 
in Manchester was 14,869. In 1851 they , it taxed them less and trusted them more. 
had dwindled to 5,551. During the same) Sim JOHN PAKINGTON : Sir, I wish 
time the public schools, which in 1833 to state to the House the reasons why I 
contained 5,384 scholars, had come in 1851 feel obliged to give my vote in support of 
to contain 19,516. Now, unless the the Resolutions of my Friend the right 
House was prepared to say that there was | hon. Member for Cambridge University, and 
a much higher degree of virtue in Man-| against the scheme laid before the House 
chester than in any other part of the by the Government. I have, on many 0¢- 
country, he maintained that this was an | casions, stated the views I entertain on 
extraordinary proof of the willingness and | this question. I have found no reason to 
ability of the people to provide their own | change them, and I think they are con- 
education. Then as to the Training Col-| firmed by the Report of the Royal Com- 
leges, it was supposed that they could missioners and by the speeches of the Vice 
not exist without public grants. The fact President of the Committee of Council. 
was, the number in England and Wales| Whatever may be our opinions of this 
was very nearly as great in 1846 as it was | Revised Code, there can be no doubt of 
at present. He did not say that they were the great ability and the praiseworthy 
‘so good, or that they educated so many | labour and attention the right hon. Gentle- 
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man has bestowed on this subject. My 
great objection to the system of the Privy 
Council has always been, that it is too 
eostly and too centralized, and that it 
failed to reach the poorer districts of the 
country. I believe it is too costly because 
itis too centralized, and because it is both 
centralized and costly it failed to reach the 
districts where assistance is most required. 
These are my views, and they are precisely 
the views stated in the Report of the Royal 
Commission, and in the last speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. He said 
that the existing system failed to permeate 
the country, and that the establishment of 
schools depended, not on their necessity in 
a district, but on its wealth; and I find 
that both the Commissioners and the right 
* hon. Gentleman have stated—what is also 
my strong conviction—that the present 
system has, notwithstanding its defects, 
been of great benefit to the country. 
What is now our position? I find one 
most satisfactory fact. The increase in the 
proportion of the population now attending 
school is very much augmented. It was 
small at the commencement of the century; 
it rapidly increased; it has made rapid pro- 
gress since the Census of 1851, and is 


now in the proportion of 1 to 73, or 13 
percent. At the same time I must caution 
the House that it must not trust too much 
to this fact, because the mere number 
of children attending school is compara- 
tively immaterial, unless the quality of 


the instruetion is good. There is another 
satisfactory indication of this statistical 
nature, and one that has no drawback to 
the favourable inference we may derive 
from it. It is the fact that while in 1845, 
of every 100 person married, 41 signed 
the register with a mark, that number has 
gradually diminished from year to year; 
and in 1860 it was reduced to 30 in every 
100, without having receded in any one year. 
That is a fact which proves that education 
is satisfactorily advancing. But now I turn 
to a point on which I think further infor- 
mation is desirable—the number of chil- 
dren attending the schools. The Report of 
the Commissioners states that the number 
of scholars who in 1860 were on the books 
of schools in the receiptof the annual grant 
from the Committee of Council was917,225; 
that the number of scholars in public 
schools of the class for which the grants 
were intended, but which derive no an- 
nual advantage from them, was 675,155. 
A favourable inference has been drawn 
from this fact; but those who draw this 
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inference fail to bear in mind the important 
fact that the number of the children in 
private schools is 860,304. These private 
schools inelude every description of edu- 
cational establishment, from the schools to 
which we send our children to the little 
dame schools of the rural districts, which, 
we were told in 1851, were kept in 700 
instances by schoolmasters or mistresses 
who were unable to write their own names, 
Now, in what proportion are these schools 
attended by the children of the gentry 
and middle class and the children of the 
working class? The Commissioners tell 
us that from the whole number of 860,000 
scholars in private schools we must deduct 
286,000 as of the upper and middle class, 
and that the remainder, or 574,000, will 
be the children of the working class—of 
the class for which the annual grants are 
intended, and who derive no benefit from 
them. And I think I may say that in the 
majority of instances these childrer attend 
the worst and most worthless schools in 
the whole country. Putting together the 
675,000 children in the unassisted schools, 
and the 574,000 children of the class for 
which the annual grants were intended, 
but who derive no benefit from them, it 
is inferred that, in round numbers, there 
are 1,250,000 children to whose education 
the annual grants do not contribute. 
Therefore the system which is said to be 
too costly is, in fact, educating only three- 
sevenths of the children of the working 
classes. I object to the plan of the right 
hon. Gentleman because it does nothing to 
meet this difficulty, and to extend the 
means of education where assistance is 
wanted. The right hon. Gentleman also 
complains of the great complication of 
this plan, and refers to the great 
amount of correspondence to which the 
system gives rise, and alludes to the re- 
mark of Mr. Lingen, that so great is the 
correspondence, that the system will break 
down in the centre if there is not a change. 
Will the Government get rid of this 
amount of correspondence by transferring 
it to the managers? I fear that will not 
be the case. You will not get rid of cen- 
tralization by transferring it from the 
Council Office. In my opinion, there is 
only one mode of correcting the evil of 
centralization, and that is by establishing 
some local agency and control in aid of 
the existing system. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman complains, too, of the great ex- 
pense of this system, and instances the 
great amount of payment tc particular 
[ Second Night. 
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schools, observing that in some cases 
as much as £4 per head is paid for 
poor children, sometimes £1 98., some- 
times £1 7s., down to a minimum of 
19s., while the theory of the educational 
system put the minimum at only 10s. per 
head. Again, I say the only way to check 
that improper and undue expenditure is 
by the employment of a local agency to 
aid and advise the Privy Council in the 
administration of the grants. Had such 
machinery been already in force, it would 
have prevented the excessive rates which 
the right hon. Gentleman condemns. I 
quite agree with the hon. Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Baines), that there can be little 
doubt that, generally speaking, the schools 
which receive an undue amount of assist- 
ance are those which are situated in 
wealthy localities, and of which a doubt 
may be entertained whether they stand in 
need of any help at all, while those in re- 
mote and poor districts require aid which 
they do not receive. The great evil of 


managing the education of the country 
through one central office is that you are 
eventually led into habits of extravagance 
which it is impossible to check. Under 
the system of regulating the grants ac- 


cording to results, I believe that the very 
same schools which are now receiving such 
very high payments will suffer no diminu- 
tion, while schools in remote parts of the 
country, which are most in want of as- 
sistance, will, in many instances, have to 
be abandoned from sheer want of support. 
Iam anxious to know whether it is the 
desire of the Government to continue the 
present amount of grants, spreading them 
over a larger area and turning them to 
more satisfactory account, or merely to re- 
duce the sum of money voted by this House 
for Education. I cannot resist a suspicion 
that the Revised Code is intended not only 
to promote the welfare of the children of 
the working classes, but to ease the mind 
and facilitate the task of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman may remember a speech he 
made in 1857. [The Caancettor of the 
Excurqurr: I have forgotten #.] That 
speech then made a greater impression 
upon the House than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman intended. I quite remember that 
the right hon. Gentleman in that speech 
said that he viewed with great jealousy 
the increase in the Miscellaneous Votes; 
he said that a spirit of extravaganve 
was manifested in many of the depart- 
ments, and that there was an _ idea 
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abroad that it was popular to propose 
an increase in the education Votes; 
and he charged the Gentlemen of the 
Privy Council office with deluding the 
public as to the nature and extent of their 
operations. Does he make that assertion 
now? The right hon. Gentleman might 
certainly have been justified in describing 
the speech of his colleague, the Vice Presi- 
dent in July last, as tending to foster a 
delusion. I do not believe that the latter 
had any intention to deceive Parliament 
or the country on the subject, but practi- 
cally his language produced that effect. I 
allude to the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment that the changes which he was about 
to propose would leave the whole system 
of the Privy Council intact, and would 
merely substitute one kind of payment for 
another. JI cannot tell whether he had 
not then made up his mind as to the nature 
of the plan; but his words certainly con- 
veyed no idea of the scheme now before us. 
From what he said, no one could have 
conceived that the new Code would, on the 
average, deprive schools of 40 per cent of 
the assistance which they are now receiv- 
ing. I am not the advocate of any ex- 
travagance, but extravagance consists not 
so much in the amount of money paid as 
in the mode in which it is distributed, and 
the manner in which itis spent. If, under 
either the old or the new system, assistance 
is bestowed on schools which want it not, 
and withheld from those which require it, 
then we are committing not only extrava- 
gance but injustice. I see no hope of ob- 
viating those evils except in the manner 
recommended by the Commissioners—by 
means of local agency. In their Report 
the Commissioners say— 


“We have dwelt fully both on the merits and 
defects of the present system. We have found it 
stimulating voluntary subscriptions, offering many 
excellent models of teaching, and adapting itself 
to the character of the people by leaving both the 
general management of the schools and their re- 
ligious teaching free. On the other hand, we 
have exposed great and growing defects in its 
tendency to indefinite expense, in its inability to 
assist the poorer districts, in the partial inade- 
quacy of its teaching, and in the complicated busi- 
ness which encumbers the central office of the 
Committee of Council ; and these defects have led 
us to believe that any attempt to extend it un- 
altered into a national system would fail. We 
have therefore proposed, while retaining the lead- 
ing principles of the present system, and simplify- 
ing its working, to combine with it a supplemen- 
tary and local system which may diffuse a wider 
interest in education, may distribute its burdens 
more equally, and may enable every school in the 
country to participate in its benefits.” 
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I deeply regret to learn, from the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman last year, 
that the Government entirely ignored and 
repudiated that part of the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners. I am also un- 
able to concur in the justice of the reason 
which the right hon. Gentleman gave for 
the decision of the Government. He said 
that anything like a system of rates would 
be unfair, because it would throw the 
burden upon a smailer fund ; but, at least, 
the limited portion of the burden which I 
have asked and the Commissioners have 
recommended to be thrown upon the rates 
would be paid by those who derived benefit 
from it. And is there no injustice under 
the present system? In the -three coun- 
ties Herefordshire, Devonshire, and Somer- 
setshire, there are 655 parishes having less 
than 600 inhabitants, the schools in only 
eight of which are in connection with the 
Committee of Council. Yet all these pa- 
rishes contribute to the public revenue out 
of which the grants for education are made. 
There is another most important recommen- 
dation of the Commissioners, which the 
Government “have passed over in entire 
silence. I mean the recommendation that 
a portion of the charitable endowments of 
the country, which were originally inten- 
ded to be devoted to purposes of education, 
but which have now become obsolete, in 
many cases useless, and in some even mis- 
chievous, should be placed under the con- 
trol of the Privy Council, and that thus 
a revenue of upwards of £100,000, which 
might be derived from these small and 
useless charities, should be applied, in con- 
nection with the funds at the disposal of 
the Council Office, to the useful education 
of the poor in the districts in which they 
are situated. It is stated in a pamphlet 
which I received this morning, and which 
contains a table of the amount and number 
of these endowments in different parts of 
the country, that there are in England no 
less than 547 endowed grammar schools, 
and 2,419 other endowed schools. The 
greater portion of these are now doing no 
good whatever, but might by judicious ad- 
ministration be made a most important 
element in the education of the country. 
In the county of Worcester there are 70 
of these small endowments. I am person- 
ally acquainted with three or four of them, 
and they are the worst schools that I know 
of, though if the advice of the Commission- 
ers had been followed they might be made 
useful part of an educational system. I 
therefore complain of the Government 
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scheme, that, instead of carrying out the 
recommendation of the Commissioners with 
reference to such schools, the right hon. 
Gentleman has neglected and ignored it. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman has had 
offered to him one of the finest opportuni- 
ties of conferring a signal benefit upon this 
country which any man ever had; for if 
he had introduced a statesmanlike measure, 
combining the recommendations of the 
Commissioners with the best parts of the 
Privy Council system, he might have 
settled this question, if not for ever, at 
least for a long period tocome. The right 
hon. Gentleman and the Government, how- 
ever, have not had the courage to grapple 
with the question in a bold and statesman- 
like spirit, and the result has been that 
they have proposed a course which involves 
all the evils of change without giving us 
the advantage of improvement. I cannot 
agree with my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge that 
it is right to adopt the principle of the 
Government plan, although: we may object 
to the details, for I cannot admit that in 
the Government plan there is any princi- 
ple at stake: he 

Mr. WALPOLE: I think I said the 
objects. 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON : I am glad 
to hear that important correction from my 
right hon. Friend, but I think I have 
heard other hon. Gentlemen say that 
they were willing to adopt the principle of 
the Revised Code. Iam prepared to con- 
tend that the Revised Code raises no princi- 
ple. There is a great principle now under 
discussion, that of assisting the education 
of the working classes of this country by 
grants voted by this House, to be distribu- 
ted among the schools which should prove 
themselves worthy of assistance; and that 
principle has been in action from the 
moment at which the Privy Council systema 
came into operation. I contend that the 
question before us is not one of principle, 
but is essentially one of detail—namely, 
what is the best mode of carrying out that 
intention of the House of Commons? Per- 
haps, the right hon. Gentleman will tell 
me that the principle at stake is the princi- 
ple of paying by results; but, I contend 
that that principle, also, has been in opera- 
tion ever since the commencement of the 
system, and that the only question is how 
you are to ascertain those results. We have 
never paid money to any schools except 
upon the assurance of the Inspectors that 
the results were satisfactory. The details 
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of the Revised Code are most objection- 
able. My reason for dissenting from the 
conclusions of the right hon. Gentleman, 
while I do not dissent from his premises, 
is that, although I am sensible of the de- 
fects of the existing system, I am not pre- 
pared to abandon or impair that system 
until I see another in its place which shall 
be equally effective and equally good. At 
this late hour I will not enter into the 
various questions involved in the Revised 
Code. will refer only to that portion 
which relates to the payment on the ex- 
amination of the children. My view of 
that important provision is that it will de- 
stroy many of our schools, will endanger 
the beneficial results which we have been 
obtaining from the Privy Council system, 
and will aggravate rather than diminish 
its principle defect, that it does not reach 
the poor and neglected districts. Arch- 
deacon Hone, of Worcester, than whose 
views upon this subject no man’s were 
more sound or more matured, and than 
whom no one was more likely to come to 
a just conclusion, had published a letter in 
which he said — 

“Tn the first place, all who are acquainted with 
the Revised Code are aware that school managers 
will now be required to incur additional pecuniary 
responsibility. In the case of the schools of 
Hales Owen (his own parish), the sums to be pro- 
vided will be in 1862, £125; in 1863, £142, and 
in 1864, £155. To these sums must be added for 
certificated teachers £45, making the total lia- 
bility for each of the three years, £170, £187, and 
£190. Is it wonderful that we should object to 
find ourselves in so hazardous a predicament ?” 
He also speaks at length of the effects of 
the system of payments upon examination, 
and the causes that might interfere with 
it, and sums up its results by stating 
that it would produce such uncertainty 
that in the morning the managers might 
expect a grant of £100, and in the evening 
it might be uncertain whether it would be 
£50, or £100. It is impossible for me to 
state objections of this nature from a per- 
son more enlightened, and I want to know 
what reply the right hon. Gentleman has 
to give to them. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Banks Stan- 
hope) stated the other night that in his 
school there were not more than 50 per 
cent of the children of the labouring classes 
who gave one hundred attendances in the 
year. If that be the cave in a school 
situated like that of my hon. Friend, with 
the residence of a large landholder near, 
what would it be in a remote rural district, 
or in crowded suburbs of our towns, where 
there may be no proprietor who takes an 
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interest in the education of the poor? 
How, let me ask, will you persuade-the 
managers of those schools to undertake 
the risk which the Archdeacon shows that 
the Revised Code involves? And who arg 
those managers? Why, Sir, in the im. 
mense majority of cases they are the clergy 
of this country. Their conduct has been 
beyond all praise in this matter; and I 
think it a most unwise and ungenerous 
return now to tell them—as you are prac- 
tically telling them—that they must either 
lose their schools or incur risks which we 
know it will be impossible for them to avoid, 
The report of Mr. Fraser has been referred 
to to-night. The substance of that report 
is that in a large district which was in- 
quired into by the Assistant Commissioners 
the average subscriptions of the clergy to 
the schools are at the rate of 10 guineas 
per annum, while those of the landowners 
are at the rate of 5 guineas, and those of 
the occupiers of land much lower. The 
burden, in short, fell upon the clergy. 
There is a report of another Assistant 
Commissioner which is stili stronger, be- 
cause in that report the payment of the 
different classes is tabulated, and in one 
case the clergyman pays £100 a year, 
whereas the owners and occupiers of land 
pay not one shilling ; and, indeed, in every 
case the burden of the clergy is greater 
than that which is borne by any other 
class. Is it fair, then, or wise to expose 
those admirable men to the choice of in- 
curring unknown risks? But you do more; 
you expose them to the certainty of in- 
creased payments—how much increased 
we cannot say, but we know that the 
average reduction of the grants to those 
schools will not be less than two-fifths. 
There is no doubt that the schools in many 
of the most favoured districts, where no 
help is really required, will be very well off 
—they who have much will get much. But 
in the same ratio the poorer districts will 
get less. I utterly protest against a plan 
the result of which will be to undermine 
the best portion of the present system, and 
to close the schools in those districts where 
the clergymen feel that in justice to 
themselves and their families they cannot 
undertake additional risks. The right 
hon. Gentleman quoted a passage from the 
report on this subject, in which Mr. 
Watkins, speaking of his whole district, 
says, “‘ Not one half the children have 
been at school for a year.” How are such 
children to come up to the requirements 
of the Revised Code? It is impossible. 
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Then take the case of a child perfectly 
able to earn the grant. That child may 
be at the school for the first eight or nine 
months of the year, he may then go away, 
and may not be present on the day of 
examination. ‘Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man tell me how the managers are to be 
reimbursed for the teaching of that child? 
Take the case of a child who comes into 
the school shortly before the examination ; 
how are the managers to receive payment 
in respect of him? Is not this plan a 
direct inducement to the managers of our 
poorest and humbler schools to neglect the 
education of the very children that require 
the most care? I challenge the right hon. 
Gentleman to disprove this view of the 
cease. I say the dullest children require the 
most care, and they are those who will 
fail on the day of examination. I have 
already stated my opinion that this plan, 
if persevered in, will have the effect of 
increasing the evil, which is now felt 
under the Privy Council system, of not 
reaching the poor and destitute. And 
what is the right hon. Gentleman’s an- 
swer to that? It is that he is going to 


propose a lower class of teachers. I have 


no doubt his intention is to reach the 
humbler classes; but I maintain that the 
fourth-class certificate will not meet the 
case of our low-class schools and those in 
remote parts of the country. And here I 
cannot altogether agree with my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Whiteside) as to this portion 
of the plan. I quite approve it. But will 
it meet the case? I maintain that it will 
not. I will take the case of a school in a 
very remote district, and I want to know 
how it is to commence its career if it is to 
be tried by the examination of the chil- 
dren? I maintain that there is no chance 
for such a school, and that therefore the 
right hon. Gentleman’s plan, notwithstand- 
ing the proposal of fourth-class certificates, 
will aggravate the existing evils instead of 
remedying them. It is now too late an 
hour to touch on the other portions of the 
subject to which I should, at an earlier 
period, have liked to have alluded; but there 
is one point on which I cannot refrain from 
expressing my deep regret. I allude to 
the withdrawal of all assistance from one 
class of schools, and that class the one 
which most required it, the most pitiable 
and destitute of all—I mean the with- 
drawal of assistance from the ragged and 
industrial schools. That subject was in- 
quired into by a Committee last year, and 
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I suppose the right hon. Gentleman will. 
vindicate his plan by reference to the Re- 
port of that Committee. I will only pause 
to say I dissent entirely from that with- 
drawal. I had hoped the State would not 
withhold the help from these schools, which 
needed it more than any others; and I can 
only add, I regarded that part of the Go- 
vernment plan with the deepest feeling of 
regret. I did hope, now that an opportu- 
nity of revising their system was present- 
ed, they would not have neglected those 
schools. I cannot help expressing my 
surprise that the noble Duke who was at 
the head of the Commission, and who so 
ably discharged the duties which devolved 
upon him, should as a Member of the 
Cabinet have consented, as I presume he 
has, to the introduction of a system which 
really and practically ignores and repudi- 
ates the laborious results of that Commis- 
sion of which he was the Chairman. I had 
hoped, from the extraordinary advantages 
which the Government possessed—having 
the report of the Commission in their 
hands, and the Chairman one of their own 
body—for very different results. We 
have heard of the unwillingness of hon. 
Gentlemen to give any party character to 
these deliberations. If there be any man 
in this House who has a right to say that 
he is free from party bias on this subject, 
I think I am that man. I have on more 
than one occasion risked my connection 
with the party with which I act, and with 
which I have acted during my whole 
public life, because I refuse to abandon my 
convictions on this subject. When the 
Resolutions of Lord John Russell were 
before the House in 1846, I stood almost 
alone in giving him my support. I did 
give him my support, because I believed 
the principles on which his Resolutions 
were based were sound. I retain the same 
opinion still. In the same spirit, had I 
been able now to concur in the Revised 
Code, no party consideration should have 
deterred me from giving it my support; 
but I am unable to do so, for 1 regard it 
as unworthy of the abilities of the right 
hon. Gentleman and of the character of the 
Government. I regard it, too, in reference 
to the report of the Royal Commissioners, 
as altogether absurd; and I feel it my duty, 
as the proposal stands before us, to meet it 
with my decided opposition. 

Mr. LOWE: The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken (Sir J. Pakington) 
undertook to show two things—First, 
why he could not support the proposition 
[ Second Night. 
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of the Government, and second, why he 
would support the proposition of the 
right hon Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Now, I appeal to the judgment of 
the House, whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has redeemed the principal part of 
that promise. He has shown the House 
abundant reasons indeed, in his own view, 
why he could not support the plan of the 
Government. He accuses me of a want of 
courage; and, to say the truth, I have 
heard so much in the contrary sense that 
I feel quite relieved by the charge. But I 
must say, that had I taken the advice of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I should indeed 
have been courageous. For what does he 
advise me to do? He says, in the first 
place, that Government ought to override 
and entirely disregard the opinion of the 
able Committee that sat last Session, and 
which was presided over by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Stamford (Sir 8. 
Northcote) which reported against Govern- 
ment aid to industrial schools. That was 
the first step, for not taking which, con- 
trary to my own opinion, I am accused of a 
want of courage. There is another mat- 
ter, which the right hon. Gentleman deeply 
regrets. He wishes we had taken the 
great opportunity afforded by the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners, and had come 
down with two twin measures to the 
House—one, to throw the great weight 
and burden of national education on the 
county rates; and the other to confiscate 
some thousands of local charities and apply 
their revenues to the purpose of education. 
That is the great opportunity which the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks I have lost, 
and no doubt, with his views on politics, 
he regrets that the Government did not 
embarrass themselves by taking the course 
he points out. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, omitted to show that the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity was less guilty in these matters than we 
are. I have not observed that that right 
hon. Member has displayed, in addition to 
discretion, that eminent courage in which 
the right hon. Baronet thinks the Govern- 
ment deficient. I see nothing in the Re- 
solutions proposed by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University about edu- 
cation being put on the county rates; or 
about decentralizing education, or about 
seizing charities; nor one single word 
about industrial schools. Theretore, why 
the right hon. Gentleman, in distributing 
his favours, should have entirely neglected 
me for the right hon. Member for Cam- 
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bridge University, I am at a loss to under- 
stand. I appeal to the fairness and can- 
dour of the House to judge whether I have 
not a right to complain of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s disregard of the sprete injuria 
forme. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will excuse me if I do not follow him in 
detail into the questions he has raised. At 
this time of night I could not think of 
troubling the House with anything which 
will more legitimately arise when we go 
into Committee. About the 27th or 28th 
of February we came to an agreement to 
resolve into Committee without opposition; 
and it seems to me, as there is no disputed 
Motion now before the House, that I should 
not be justified in taking up time in going 
over matters which we may have to dis- 
cuss in Committee, and so doing what 
briefless barristers are sometimes accused 
of— 
“ Arguing with force 
A motion of course,” 

which they might have handed in without 
comment. 

The right hon. Member for North Staf- 
fordshire (Mr. Adderley), to the excellence 
of whose speech I beg to bear my testimoay, 
started two difficulties with respect to the 
plan of the Government. The first was 
with respect to procuring the attendance 
of the children for the purpose of examina- 
tion. I cannot go into details, but will 
state one fact for the right hon. Member's 
consideration. A return shows that the 
number of children present at inspec- 
tion was 7 per cent above the average at- 
tendance, and therefore, in spite of bad 
weather and illness, I do not think it will 
be difficult to obtain the attendance of the 
children at examinations. As to the 
second difficulty—that of conducting the 
examinations—I may state that it is the 
conviction of everybody of experience 
in my own office that there will be no 
practical difficulty in examining the chil- 
dren. Mr. Cook, the oldest, most experi- 
enced, and ablest of our Inspectors, has 
been represented as saying that he could 
examine a school of 150 scholars in an 
hour and a half; but what he says is, that 
it would take him four hours to examine 
a school, two hours and a half being de- 
voted to inspection, and one hour and 
half to the examination of the children. 
This space of time, however, would not 
enable him to take down the results of the 
examination ; but give him six hours and 
he would examine a school on the Govern- 
ment plan. No doubt Mr. Cook is a man 
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of great ability, and it would not be fair 
to take him as a sample of the average of 
men; but still that is a sound practical 
opinion, showing the feasibility of the Go- 
yernment plan. I may say the same thing 
of Mr. Norris, who states that there is no 
practical difficulty in the task. I have 
letters by the dozen—not like those of the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity, all on one side, but many on both 
sides—from people who have tried the ex- 
periment with the assistance of Inspectors, 
and they have never stated that any prac- 
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circumstances which the Revised Code 
seeks to alter, and the unfairness of the 
manner in which the passage was quoted 
from my speech is manifest from the fact 
that the same speech contains twice over 
a statement of the very change we propose. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman also 
quoted from a speech I made on the 13th 
of February last. The passage quoted was 
this— 

“Supposing that we gave half the grant upon 
the report of the Inspector (which would be the 
same as giving it absolutely, because they would 
be sure to get that), dc.” [3 Hansard, clxv. 


tical difficulty was found in the examina- | 915 


tion. That is the answer I have to give 
to the two questions raised by the right 
hon. Member for North Staffordshire. 
There were many most interesting topics 
in his speech, which I earnestly recom- 
mend to the perusal of those hon. Members 
who were not so fortunate as to hear it. 

I now come to a less agreeable subject 
—the personal charges made against my- 
self by the right hon. and iearned Member 
for Dublin University (Mr. Whiteside). 
The first charge was that, in the speech 
I made last year, I appealed to a tribunal 
which I am not ready to submit to. I 
said in the speech I made in July last— 

“In fact, the question as to what system of 

education is to prevail will be regulated by the 
opinion of those whose hands maintain it. So long 
as it is the opinion of those who contribute to the 
maintenance of the schools that the present sys- 
tem is the right and the best one, so long will the 
present system continue.” 
So much the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman read, and asked how could I, in 
the face of that, destroy the present sys- 
tem of the Privy Council? But why did 
he not read a little further? He would 
then have read these words— 

“As I am anxious, in addressing the House, to 
economize time, I will merely now say that it is 
not the intention of the Government to infringe 
on the organic principles of the present system— 
namely, its denominational character, its founda- 
tion on a broad religious basis, its teaching reli- 
gion, and the practice of giving grants from the 
Central Office in aid of local subscriptions, the 
propriety of those grants to be ascertained by 
inspection, I do not require to wait until next 
Session to make this declaration.” [3 Hansard, 
elxiv., 725.] 

If the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had read that passage, it would have been 
seen that the system of the Privy Council, 
of which I spoke as one to be kept up as 
long as the subscribers to the schools wish- 
ed it to be kept up, was the system I de- 
scribed in the latter words—the system 
which is the assumed basis of the change 
We propose. There is not one of those 





The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that in those words I cast a wilful 
imputation on the character of the Inspec- 
tors. I will quote the authority of a gen- 
tleman, equal, in my opinion, to the au- 
thority of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman—I allude to the right hon. Mem- 
ber for North Staffordshire. He says that 
any such test as a general inspection of 
schools is invalid, and that he knows of 
no instance in which an Inspector reported 
completely against a school. I am offering 
no opinion on the point at this moment my- 
self; but I cannot help thinking that the 
statement made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Staffordshire 
is a full answer to the charge of disrespect 
of the Inspectors which has been brought 
against me. Nobody supposes that that 
right hon. Gentleman would say anything 
unfair, and I should like to know why a 
contrary interpetation should be put on the 
words to a similar effect which have fallen 
from me. In speaking as I did I had in 
my mind the practical experience of my 
own office, and meant no disrespect what- 
ever to the gentleman to whom I referred. 

Again, I am told that one great objection 
to the Revised Code is that it will make 
the grants uncertain, that it will render it 
impossible for the managers of schools to 
know what sums they are to receive from 
the Government. On what, I should like 
to know, is that statement founded? On 
the fact, it would seem, that under the Re- 
vised Code they will depend upon exami- 
nation, whereas now they depend upon 
inspection. But how can the uncertainty 
arise unless the present system of inspec- 
tion led to one uniform result, while exa- 
mination will be a discriminating process? 
But am I the only man in this House who 
holds the opinion on this point which I 
have already expressed, and am I, because 
I hold that opinion, to be regarded as be- 
ing chargeable, not only with intellectual 
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blindness, but also with moral obliquity ? 

I now come to the last charge whieh has 
been made by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman against me. He read a passage 
from my speech in reference to the pros- 
perity which I said was enjoyed by the 
schoolmasters, and to my statement that it 
might therefore be imagined they would 
be contented. He then quotedthese words— 
‘ British schoolmasters share the grievance 
of insufficient salary, but they are free 
from priestly tyranny.’’ Why, I quoted that 
improper and insolent statement solely for 
the purpose of showing that discontent 
prevailed among the schoolmasters; yet 
the right hon. Gentleman uses the pas- 
sage to found on it a charge that I had 
myself applied that language to the con- 
duct of the clergy of the established 
Church in their capacity of managers of 
schools. I trust, however, that even if 
I were more obtuse than the right hon. 
Gentleman seems to think, the House 


would give me credit for being cognizant 
of the heavy sacrifices which the clergy 
have made with respect to these schools, 
and for not being so absurd as to state 
that, because they exercised a proper and 
necessary surveillance over them, they 
were guilty of “priestly tyranny.” 


But 
the right hon. Gentleman, not satisfied 
with seeking to identify me with this pas- 
sage, which I quoted from another, turns 
round, and assuming that I differ from 
that passage, charges me with making an 
unjustifiable attack upon the schoolmasters. 
Now, I really should have thought that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
coming into this House to make a speech 
on a subject of so much importance, and 
having read so many books with respect 
to it, could have found among the diversi- 
fied and interesting topics with which it 
abounds, something better to urge than 
those comments to which I have alluded, 
and which have the ring of some miserable 
squabble in Ireland rather than of any- 
thing connected with the great question of 
English education. I should have thought 
he might have dwelt on that great question 
in its financial aspect, and as it bore upon 
the interests of the poor, without treating 
us to this wretched harangue about 
‘‘ priestly tyranny.” I fear, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman has taken more 
pains to make himself acquainted with the 
“elegant extracts’”’ which he has made 
from my speech than with the details of the 
measure under discussion. He talks of the 
Commissioners instituting a prize scheme ; 
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but if he will not take the trouble to inform 
himself of the details of the question, it 
is impossible for me to meet arguments 
arising from information so inaccurate, 
The essence of the whole plan of the 
Commission is a scheme founded on ex. 
amination; and I beg to refer to a pas. 
sage which will, I think, convince him 
on that point, in which the Commissioners 
say they think inspection and instruction 
as at present carried on must tend to 
gravate each other, until the difficulty of 
the case is removed by means of examina- 
tion. Yet the right hon. and learned 
gentleman so put the matter for the pur- 
poses of his fluctuating argument as to 
make it appear they were against exami- 
nation. 

Passing, however, from his speech— 
which I do with the greatest pleasure—I 
have to express my acknowledgments for 
the considerate manner, so far as I per- 
sonally am concerned, with which this 
subject has been, generally speaking, dis- 
cussed within these walls. It contrasts 
favourably with the language which has 
been used elsewhere, and I can assure the 
House 1 am not going again to trespass 
upon its indulgence by arguments with 
respect to the question of efficiency as 
involved in the subject under our notice. 
I think it, however, right to apologize 
to the House for having on a former occa- 
sion been led into error in stating that 
three-fourths of the children attending 
the schools were not properly educated. 
The argument I advanced was based ona 
conclusion drawn in the first instance by 
Mr. Norris, one of the Inspectors, from a 
passage in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, in which they state that three- 
fourths of the children are withdrawn 
from the schools before they reach the 
first class. That argument, it was shown 
perfectly clearly by a gentleman named 
Birks, was founded on insufficient infor- 
mation, inasmuch as there is no means of 
determining the number. Now, I have 
a word more to say about Mr. Birks’s 
pamphlet. I turned to the summary of 
its contents, not wishing to wade through 
all the arguments which he advanced. 
But instead of a summary I found some- 
thing like a parabola. I was immediately 
reminded of Armstrong guns and other 
deadly weapons of the same character, of 
which I had enough about my own head 
without going in search of them. The 
question at issue was introduced in 4 
parabolic curve, but that curve turned out 
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to be hyperbolic. The Commissioners 
stated that they found three-fourths of 
the children left school without going 
into the first class, that they considered 
those who did not enter the first class 
were not properly educated, and therefore 
inferred that three-fourths were not so 
educated. Mr. Birks points out that it is 
erroneous to suppose that all the removals 
from school were final, and that those 
children who once left went away from it 
altogether. In that Mr. Birks was right. 
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But then he proceeds to prove by a system | 
of mathematics and metaphysics ard 
together in very uncertain quantities that 
at least half the children pass through the 
first class. I am not going to trouble the 
House by entering at length into his de- 
monstration of this proposition. I may, 
however, observe that he assumes two 
things, the one being that all removals 
from the first class were final; the second 
that, with some few exceptions, no re- 
moval from a lower class was final. Now, 
it may happen that a child is removed 
from the first class because his parents 
think that he has got all the benefit of 
that class and may go to another. Mr. 
Birks, therefore, notwithstanding his ca- 
balistie ingenuity, has not arrived at cor- 
rect conclusions, unless these two proposi- 
tions of his may be said to be so constructed 
that they neutralize one another. I will 
now venture to cite a passage from the 
Report of the Commissioners, because the 
question is important and the authority 
high. Mr. Cook was asked this question— 

“You speak of reading, writing, and a certain 
portion of arithmetic as the essential things, com- 
bined with a good knowledge of Scripture ; and 
you consider that in those essential points the 
schools in your district are very good ?” 

His answer is— 

“The good schools; many are very bad; 
a great number fall very short of a satisfac- 
tory standard, as is shown by our reports. I 
should also say that I scarcely should visit a 
school without pointing out that some one of 
those three subjects requires greater attention, 
In some schools the reading is bad comparatively ; 
in some the penmanship is indifferent, and the 
spelling not so good; and in others the arith- 
metic ; but those three points in reality I con- 
sider the tests of a good school, and I attach 
more value to them because they are points which 
really can be ascertained positively.” 

The conclusions of the Commissioners 
are, first, that the existing system of edu- 
eation is too ambitious and requires to be 
lowered; and, secondly, that it is above 
the capacity of the schools as at present 
organized to meet. I have the greatest 
respect for the honesty, impartiality, and 
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ability of the Commissioners. Moreover, 
they had ample means of knowledge, 
and their statements are eonfirmed by 
those who, like the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Foster), admit 
that the state of education is unsatis- 
factory, though they differ in some re- 
spects from the views I have advocated. 
We are in the habit of saying that edu- 
cation in England is very good. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University told us that we have 
one in seven receiving instruction, and that 
we stand highest in all Europe, Prussia 
excepted, with respect to attendance. 
That is a fine thing, no doubt, but educa- 
tion does not consist in children attending 
school. It consists, rather, in what they 
learn at school. Upon that point, unfortu- 
nately, until we have got some system of 
examination, we can obtain no precise in- 
formation ; but whatever evidence we have 
is directly in the teeth of the prevailing 
impression. In the Staffordshire Militia, 
consisting of 846 rank and file, only 316 
could read well, 281 very imperfectly, and 
250 not at all. Compare that with the 
state of a regiment in South Holland, 
which is considered the worst-educated of 
the Dutch provinces, and where the attend. 
ance at school is inferior to ours. In g 
regiment in South Holland, consisting of 
7,000 conscripts, 6,000 could read and 
write perfectly. Let us take another 
test. In the Birmingham House of Cor- 
rection it was found that out of 407 
persons attending day schools from a 
minimum of two to a maximum of five 
years of age 70 were unable to read cor- 
rectly, 178 were unable to write, and 352 
were ignorant of the compound rules of 
arithmetic; 25 could read well, 12 could 
write, and 9 knew the compound rules of 
arithmetic. Of 288 who attended day 
schools from a minimum of five to a mazi- 
mum of ten years of age, 28 were unable 
to read, 66 to write, and 179 were igno-. 
rant of the compound rules of arithmetic ; 
151 could read well, 35 could write well, 
and 14 knew the compound rules. These 
figures are not satisfactory. They show 
that we must not measure our progress in, 
education by the number of children at- 
tending school, but should pay more atten- 
tion than we have hitherto done to the 
results actually attained in our schools, 

A few words as to the question of ex- 
pense. The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich admits that the schools 





are costly, though he strenuously resists 
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all our attempts to cut off superfluities. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge, University also says it is time 
we should look into the expense of our 
schools. Let the House remember what 
our system is. We do not educate the 
children. We merely aid voluntary efforts. 
We do not pay half the expense of the 
education, if you include the fees paid by 
charitable persons as well as the school 
pence. But what are the results? Why, 
we educate somewhere about 1,000,000 
children, and the Estimate which it will 
be my duty to submit to the House amounts 
to £825,000, the number of schools be- 
ing 9,000. In France they educate the 
children altogether. They have 50,000 
schools, attended by 3,500,000 children, 
and the amount expended upon education 
is £1,700,000, the Government defraying 
the whole expense. We cannot expect to 
have things so cheap in England as they are 
in France, but I am instituting a compari- 
son, not between two perfect systems of 
education, but between a system which 
does not pay half the expense of the educa- 
tion and a system which pays the whole. 
Take Ireland. In that country we pay 
£285,000 to educate twice as many chil- 
dren, or 10s.a head. Thesumis less than 


we pay in aid of edueation here, for we 


give 11s. 6d.ahead. TakeScotland. In 
that country, as the Lord Advocate told us 
the other night, we are able to make a 
munificent offer, giving £1 a head for 
every £1 raised by local taxation, and yet 
we save money by the process. I there- 
fore think I have a right to say that our 
system is at present neither efficient nor 
cheap. I am challenged to state what the 
amount of the Estimate will be. How can 
I possibly tell what trouble will be given 
in preparing the children for examination? 
The thing will depend not as now upon 
inspection, but upon the results of exami- 
nation. It will depend upon the amount 
of diligence which may be brought to bear 
upon the education of the children. How 
can I measure that diligence? I can only 
repeat what I have said before, that if the 
system will not be cheap, it will be efficient; 
and if it will not be efficient, it will be 
cheap. But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University says I 
appear to be doubtful whether it will be 
either one or the other. If we adopt his 
system, I have no doubt at all. Every one 
of his Resolutions proposes a relaxation of 
rules which are meant to secure efficiency, 
and every one of them would lead to an 
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increase of expense. The relaxation would 
destroy efficiency, and the increase of ex- 
pense would do away with cheapness. 

One word as to why I have pressed the 
question of examination upon the House, I 
am afraid that many hon. Gentlemen do not 
sufficiently consider what is the real nature 
of a school. Aschool is not a thing which 
has one definite ascertainable object. The 
work of a school is never done. It is infi- 
nite. A school aims at a mazimum, 
The problem is not to educate so many 
children, bat to educate the greatest num- 
ber possible. A school, like a church, is 
militant, continually fighting with innu- 
merable foes—ignorance, vice, and crime 
—which encompass it on every side. It 
may be compared to a luminous circle sur- 
rounded by a black belt. The light spot 
represents the children who are receiving 
instruction ; the dark belt the children 
who learn nothing. The effort of the 
school ‘is always to enlarge that luminous 
circle, but its energies, though strained to 
the utmost, are often unable to make any 
impression upon the black mass around. Its 
work is never done; it is always beginning, 
never ending. Every child born into the 
world recruits the powers of ignorance, 
and you require all the inducements and 
stimulants that can possibly be applied 
in order to continue, with any hope of 
even partial success, what must be called 
a perpetual warfare. That is why I 
want an examination. I want an ex- 
amination because I wish to bring to bear 
upon the managers, to whom we desire 
to give complete power over the schools, 
all the pressure I can. 

We have been told of cases of hardship. 
The right hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. Whiteside) has 
spoken of St. Ann’s, Soho, which he seems 
to think is in immediate proximity to 
this House. Our neighbours in Soho 
are in a bad way; they are migratory 
and poor, and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman asks me what I will do with 
such a locality as that. What would 
he have me to do? ‘Does he wish that I 
should have ten or twenty rules applica- 
ble to different parishes? Does he want 
the time of the Education Department 
to be spent in adjudicating as to which 
parish or which group of parishes should 
be placed under one rule, and which 
under another? Is he anxious that I 
should be empowered to say, perhaps 
to a particular friend, a relation, or an 
acquaintance, “I shall put you into a 
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group where you will get a large grant ?” 
Does he wish to make the whole education 

¢ so much private patronage in the 
hands of an irresponsible Minister? If 
he does not wish that, what does he 
want? What I say is, that if we are to 
administer the education fund honestly 
and fairly, we must have one rule ap- 
plicable to the whole country. That, 
no doubt, implies much occasional hard- 
ship. It implies much money given to 
rich places which do not want it, and 
less to poor districts which do want it. 
But do not lay that fault at my door. 
It is the fault of the system—a system 
which refuses to the State the initiative, 
in which case we could apportion our 
grants to the necessities of the country, 
parcelling it out into districts, or we 
could establish a rate and frame a local 
machinery to administer it. Either of 
these plans might be adopted under a 
different system; but it is vain to hope 
that cases of hardship here and there can 
be prevented by a central office, which, 
unless it is to be a den of corruption and 
iniquity, must adhere unswervingly to one 
fixed rule, applicable to the whole of 


{ MarcH 


England. The fault is not in the Revised 


Code. It lies deeper. It is inherent 
in the system which Parliament and the 
Commissioners have deliberately adopted, 
which I have not felt at liberty to call 
in question, but which I have believed it 
to be my duty to carry out loyally and 
honestly. I go further. I say you must 
have some test or standard. Well, if so, 
what standard shall I adopt? Shall I 
have two standards, admitting of all sorts 
of jobbery, and dishonesty of adminis- 
tration, and which would soon shatter 
the whole system to pieces; or shall I 
have one standard, and make that a loose 
one, leaving everything to the discretion 
of the Inspectors? If we adopted such a 
standard, the result would be that we 
should drag down every school to the 
condition of the lowest. What then 
remains except to adopt a plan which is 
described as narrow, pedantic, visionary, 
but which has, at any rate, these advan- 
tages, that it is clear, definite, decisive, 
capable of being realized and judged of by 
men of ordinary capacity and no great skill. 
I deplore the cases of hardship which 
are brought forward; for them there 
isno remedy. It isin vain to complain 
of me, in regard to these cases of hardship, 
and you must go deeper and further. 
There is another point which I am 
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anxious to point out to the House, and 
which has never been brought clearly 
before it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University 
has said that we do not test the most 
important results of a good system of 
education—meaning religion and morality. 
I wish the House to understand the pre- 
cise importance of the Code in this respect. 
We make our grant upon every attendance 
above 100, the notion being that the 
child who attends gets the benefits of the 
school, whatever they may be, whereas 
the child who does not attend fails to 
obtain them. Well, what conditions do 
we annex to the grant? All the old 
conditions that are in force now, and we 
add to it that of examination. The 
conditions already existing are—that there 
should be suitable school buildings, that 
the discipline should be good, that there 
should be an absence of gross favlts, 
that the master should be a certificated 
teacher, that the religious teaching shall 
be certified, either by the Inspector or 
the managers, as the case may be, to 
be satisfactory; and we now propose 
to add that the children shall pass an 
examination in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. How do we enforce these 
conditions? In three ways. Some are 
conditions precedent, others are enforced 
by the total withdrawal of the grant if 
they are not complied with. Unless an 
Inspector is satisfied that the more im- 
portant conditions are observed, the sehool 
is not even examined in respect of read- 
ing, writing, or arithmetic. Above all 
things religion is absolutely essential, and 
not a penny will be granted for any pro- 
ficiency, in other respects unless the In- 
spectors or managers ure satisfied with the 
religious teaching of the school. This is 
a rule that is inflexibly insisted on. The 
condition of the premises, the discipline of 
the school, all the things that the Inspector’s 
eye judges of, are required to be certified 
by him; and if he is not satisfied, we either 
withdraw the grant altogether, or, if the 
offence is a minor one, we have the power 
of withholding a part of the grant. As 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) 
puts it, the grants now approach very 
nearly to certainty, because the Inspector 
shrinks from enforcing the punishment. 
We hope to make the punishment more 
efficient by making it milder, but we leave 
severe penalties in force for minor breaches 
of the conditions, ranging from one-tenth 
to one-half of the grant. And yet, with 
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this penalty of withdrawing the grant al- 
together where religious teaching is not 
given, we are told that in this Revised 
Code we neglect religion altogether, that 
we abolish inspection, and substitute a 
catechetical examination. [Mr. Hentey: 
Hear, hear.] The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire appears tu be of 
this opinion; but will he not measure the 
relative importance attached to these con- 
ditions by the amount of penalty assign- 
ed for the breach of them? The heaviest 
penalty imposed is for the want of reli- 
lious teaching, and the lightest for the 
neglect to teach reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. What perversity it is, then, 
to represent us as sacrificing religion and 
morality for the sake of teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

The noble Lord the Member for Stam- 
ford (Lord R. Cecil) is haunted by terrors 
of an interior class of Inspectors. He need 
have no fear in this respect. We propose 


to retain all the duties they now discharge, 
and we arm them with additional powers. 
It is necessary for the due performance of 
the duties of Inspectors that they should 
be men of the same rank and station as 
the managers with whom they will have 
to associate. 


What the noble Lord has 
got in his mind, probably, is that an 
inferior class of men may be necessary to 
assist the Inspectors. That is, I think, 
very possible. While we shall still require 
the practised eye and the accomplished 
mind of the Inspector, the duty of ex- 
amining the children in the elementary 
branches of learning may be delegated to 
another class of persons. In the smaller 
schools the Inspectors may be able to per- 
form this duty; but where the schools are 
very large some additional assistance will 
probably be wanted. Dr. Temple, in his 
excellent letter which has been published 
during the last few days, says it may be 
desirable to associate with the Inspectors 
persons to undertake the labour of ex- 
amination who are less expensive to the 
public, but there is no intention of altering 
the position of the Inspectors. In regard 
to cases of hardship, I will only say that 
it is no good for the House to spend its 
time in the attempt to set right individual 
eases of this kind. You must first settle 
the basis on which you will proceed. 
Will you attempt to relieve indigence, 
poverty, and want with the grant, or will 
you pay for efficiency? Is the grant to 
be eleemosynary in its character, or a 
payment for services faithfully rendered? 
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Let hon. Gentlemen only tell us how we 
can unite the two, and I for one shall be 
grateful for the suggestion. If you cannot 
unite the two, and if you make your elec- 
tion, I cannot doubt that you will give 
your money for efficiency, and not for want, 
The true way to educate the people is to 
bring them up to your standard, and not 
to lower your standard to them. If you 
attempt to blend the two, you will have an 
image the feet of which are of iron and 
clay, and which will be rolled in the dust 
and the head damaged. Some hon. Mem. 
bers are alarmed at the imminent danger 
of the destruction of the pupil-teacher 
system. The pupil-teacher is something 
more than a paid monitor. He is bound 
for five years, and therefore the master gets 
the benefit of an apprenticeship. But 
what is the tenure by which the pupil- 
teacher holds his engagement? I am sorry 
to say that this tenure is utterly precari- 
ous. The pupil-teacher executes an in- 
denture with the master of the school; 
but that document is of no legal validity 
although the Government has to pay the 
money, and the pupil-teacher is sometimes 
visited by the managers with arbitrary dis- 
missal. Only this week a schoolmaster 
applied to the Committee of Privy Council 
for permission to take work in the evening. 
The application was refused, on the ground 
of his duty to his pupil-teachers. The 
managers thereupon dismissed their pupil- 
teachers in order to leave the master free 
to do what he had desired. They will not do 
it again, I hope, after the notice that I took 
of it, but I mention this instance to show 
how precarious is the condition of the 
pupil-teachers under the present system. 
We propose that in future the pupil-teach- 
ers shall not be engaged by the master, 
because, he having ceased to be the servant 
of the Privy Council, we have no power 
to interfere. We propose that the pupil- 
teachers’ engagements shall be for five 
years, with power on one side or the other 
to terminate it on six months’ notice, on a 
certain payment. The position of the 
pupil-teacher will then be very much im- 
proved. Instead of being turned away 
at the arbitrary will of the managers 
we give the pupil-teacher a legal agree- 
ment—that is, something on which he 
may rely. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Stamford made an attack on me 
the other night for interfering with the 
pupil-teacher’s position by making it more 
precarious. In answer to a statement a8 
to the position of these teachers, I observed 
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that their indentures were not stamped; 
but in making that remark I did not for a 
moment mean to imply that the Govern- 
ment or any gentleman placed in authority 
would for a moment be guilty of the base- 
ness of taking an advantage of a legal 
quibble of that kind. I dare say I ex- 
plained myselfimperfectly; but, so far from 
endeavouring to take any advantage of 
such a circumstance, in order to render the 
position of the pupil-teachers less secure, 
one part of our proposition is, that after 
this Revised Code comes into operation 
the Government will see them paid if the 
managers do not pay them. That being 
the case, I should have thought my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge would have refrained 
the other night from making that remark 
which he addressed to the House in so 
theatrical a manner, when he exclaimed, 
‘‘We are told that their indentures are 
not stamped,” and then turned round to 
receive that cheer which, of course, was 
given tohim. I think that, knowing as 
he did, what our propositions are in re- 
spect of those pupil-teachers, it was hardly 
worthy of the right hon. Gentleman’s high 
position for him to gain a cheer by such 
an accusation as that.. We all agree that 
the pupil-teacher system is an excellent 
one; but some of those Gentlemen who 
speak so highly of it say, that if the Go- 
vernment cease to pay the whole of the 
pupil-teachers’ salaries, it will cease to live. 
“It is a good system; it is living and 
flourishing, but without Government sup- 
port it will immediately perish.” That is 
what these Gentlemen say; and the di- 
lemma in which they have placed them- 
selves is irresistible. If the system he 
good, it would continue to live, even if the 
Government did not support it. If it is 
bad, it is not worth supporting. 

I am aware that there are many other 
points that are well worthy of notice, and 
if Ido not refer to them more particularly, 
I hope hon. Gentlemen will attribute my 
not doing so to the lateness of the hour, and 
not suppose that I had not considered and 
prepared myself to meet all the various 
objections which have been urged in the 
course of this debate. In conclusion, I 
shall merely say that this debate has been 
to me, on the whole, exceedingly gratify- 
ing. I have heard, certainly, a general 
expression to this effect—that the present 
system cannot go on. There are some 
exceptions to the general agreement in 
another proposition. I might, perhaps, 
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name my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hertfordshire (Mr. Puller), and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Droitwich 


(Sir John Pakington), as exceptions; but, 


with these distinguished exceptions, I am 
happy to believe that every hon. Gentle- 
man has expressed his concurrence, I sup- 
pose I must not say in “the principle” of 
the Revised Code, but in these two propo- 
sitions—namely, the simplification of all 
the grants into one grant, and an exami- 
nation of the children in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. I think it has been con- 
ceded that these measures would be desir- 
able. There is a point on which there 
has been a remarkable coincidence among 
several of the hon. Members who have 
spoken in the debate, and I shall refer to 
it, though it tells somewhat against me. 
A wish seems to have come from all quar- 
ters that something should be done to in- 
troduce into the grant a greater security 
than exists at present. The Government 
felt that the existing system of national edu- 
cation required some alteration, and it ap- 
peared to them that in the simplification of 
the grants and the introduction of personal 
examination the remedies lay ; but we are 
quite ready to have these propositions dis- 
cussed in Committee. And I would ask 
the House not to suppose that we are not 
prepared to enter in a conciliatory spirit 
into a discussion of any propositions that 
may be put forward when we come to deal 
with the subject in detail. Our desire is 
to make the system a satisfactory one so 
far as it is in our power to do so, and I 
hope that hon. Gentlemen of all parties 
will give us their assistance in carrying 
out that object. What we have to con- 
sider is not the interests of schools, or 
managers, or masters, or teachers, hut the 
education of the working poor of this coun- 
try. 

ie. WALPOLE: In the very clever 
reply which my right hon. Friend has 
addressed to the House he has been con- 
clusive on some points; but he has not 
been conclusive on three which I consider 
most important, and which I shall press 
when we go into Committee. First, the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks that the Re- 
vised Code will make no difference in the 
religious and moral training given in the 
schools. Under the present system a good 
moral and religious influence and discipline 
is brought to bear in those schools. I 
consider that a most important function of 
those schools. There is a positive reward 
now given for moral and religious pro- 
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ficiency ; but this reward cannot be given 
under the Revised Code. The second point 
is with regard to the test of the knowledge 
acquired in the three elementary subjects. 
I pressed strongly on the House that the 
test is not, in fact, a test of the knowledge 
that has been acquired by the children 
attending the school, but a test of the 
acquisition of knowledge by children found 
in the school on a certain day. With 
respect to the third point, I do not think 
that I acted in the theatrical manner at- 
tributed to me by my right hon. Friend 
when I alluded to his observation on the 
indentures of the pupil-teachers not being 
stamped. My right hon. Friend is ge- 
nerally very guarded, but that observation, 
which my right hon. Friend may have 
made inadvertently, created a painful im- 
pression in the mind of the country. My 
right hon. Friend has alluded this evening 
to a case in which a pupil-teacher had 
been dismissed, as he thought, not very 
properly. [Mr. Lowe: Most improperly. } 
Well, ought not the Government to have 
seen that the indentures of those pupil- 
teachers were such as to give them se- 
curity? These three points have not been 
answered, and I shall certainly press them 
in Committee. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Matter considered in Committee. 

House resumed. Committee report Pro- 
gress ; to sit again to-morrow. 


Electric Telegraph 


louse adjourned at half after One o'clock. | 
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Minvtes.]—Sat First in Parliament.—The Earl 

of Mount Edgcumbe, after the Death of his 

Father. 

Pusuic Biris.—1* Register of Voters; Indus- 
trial Schools Acts (1861) Amendment ; Protec- 
tion of Inventions and Designs (1862) ; Austra- 
lian Colonies Government Act Amendment. 

2* Mutiny. 

3° India Stocks Transfer ; Lunacy Regulation ; 
Sir John Soane’s Museum. 

CASE OF JAMES WATSON AND OTHERS. 

QUESTION. 

Viscount DUNGANNON rose to call 
attention to the case of James Watson, 
Joseph Watson, and Joseph Tomlinson, 
lately convicted at the York assizes for 
unlawfully and maliciously placing gun- 
powder in a nailmaker’s shop at Thorpe, 
near Rotherham, with the intent to damage 
and destroy the same ; and to inquire if a 
report of the trial has been received by | 
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Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; and whether, under 
the very peculiar nature of the case, he ig 
disposed to recommend them as fit and 
proper objects to obtain the Queen’s par. 
don? The noble Viscount stated the par- 
ticulars of the recent trial of these persons 
at York. A very strong case of alibi was 
made out for the prisoners; and when the 
evidence for the defence had been con- 
cluded, Mr. Justice Mellor, the learned 
Judge who tried the case, asked the coun- 
sel for the prosecution whether he intend- 
ed to proceed any further. The learned 
counsel, Mr. Maule, replied that he was in 
the hands of the Judge. The Jury said 
that they wished the case to go on. Mr. 
Justice Mellor summed up the case very 
strongly in favour of the prisoners; but, 
notwithstanding, the men were convicted 
and were sentenced to penal servitude for 
fourteen years. Very great dissatisfaction 
at the verdict was expressed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the alleged offence. He did 
not know why it was the jury had arrived 
at the conclusion that the prisoners were 
guilty. If, in consequence of the preva- 
lence of such offences, they had felt bound 
to convict some person or persons, he 
thought their selection was an unfortunate 
one. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
learned Judge who had tried the case had 
intimated to the Home Secretary that the 
newspaper report was not strictly accurate. 
| Up to that time no petition on behalf of 
| those men had been received by the Secre- 
tary of State. 

House adjourned at half-past Five o’clock, 


to Monday nest, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 
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Minotes.|—New Writ Issvep.—For Preston, 
v. Richard Assheton Cross, esq., Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Pusutic Bitts.—1° Summary Jurisdiction (Ire- 
land), 

3° Marine Mutiny. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANIES. 
QUESTION. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he wished to 
ask the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the extraordinary powers which are 
sought, and have been sanctioned by 
Private Bill Committees to Electric Tele- 
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graph Companies and others to lay down 
telegraphs and erect posts and wires along 
roads, streets, and footpaths in various 

of the country; and whether he 
will call the attention of the House to the 
case on the introduction of the United 
Kingdom Electric Company Bill into this 
House, should such a Bill pass the other 
House of Parliament. He asked this ques- 
tion because he thought Electric Telegraph 
Companies’ Bills ought to be dealt with 
rather as public measures than Private 
Bills, in the same way that the Tramways 
Bill was dealt with last year. 

Mr. MASSEY said, with regard to the 
particular Bill to which his noble Friend 
had referred, it was now before the other 
House; in the event of its coming down 
to this House, if it contained anything 
objectionable it would be his duty to call 
attention to it. With regard to the more 
general question, he must say that extra- 
ordinary powers, similar to those now 
granted to Electric Telegraph Companies 
were to be found in various Private Bills 
so far back as 1846. He, however, must 
agree with his noble Friend that those 
powers were of an unusual kind, and ought 
to be watched with very great vigilance. 
The power to dea) upon short notice with 
streets, highways, and thoroughfares—to 
take up the roads and lay down posts and 
wires along places of public resort—was 
a power which ought not to be lightly 
granted by that House; and yet Parlia- 
ment had thought proper in several in- 
stances to grant it. With regard to any 
future attempt that might be made by 
private speculators to obtain such powers, 
he agreed so far with his noble Friend as 
to think that it might be proper for Par- 
liament to consider whether it would not 
be necessary, by means of Standing Orders 
or by legislation, to impose some restric- 
tions upon persons seeking to deal with 
roads and thoroughfares in that way. 


THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, What sum remains in hand, at the 
present date, of the £60,000 already Voted 
for the New Foreign Office; and whether 
the additional Vote of £15,000 will be ex- 
pended within the present year ? He wished 
also to know, whether it is the intention of 
the Government to pull down the State 


Paper Office, which was built only thirty 
years ago? 
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Mr. COWPER replied, that the sum 
expended was £3,900, and he thought 
there was every probability that the ad- 
ditional Vote to which the hon. Member 
alluded would be required before the 
Estimate of next year, 1862-3, became 
available. The State Paper Office would 
be pulled down, as the House was informed 
last year. 


CLAIMS UPON PARAGUAY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State tor Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any, and, if so, what 
steps have been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government to obtain redress at the 
hands of the Government of Paraguay for 
the owners of the steamer Little Polly, 
which was run down, on the 11th of July, 
1858, in the river La Plata, by a Para- 
guayan War Steamer; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared, by a 
show of force or otherwise, to obtain from 
the Government of Paraguay redress and 
compensation for this and other losses sus- 
tained by British subjects in that country. 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that owing to 
various circumstances, the diplomatic re- 
lations between the Government of Para- 
guay and the Government of this country 
were suspended, and, consequently, no 
direct communication on the subject of 
this vessel had taken place; but late last 
year Her Majesty’s Government were in- 
formed that the Government of Paraguay 
were disposed to submit the matter to arbi- 
tration. In January last, Her Majesty’s 
Government intimated that in that case 
they would not be disinclined to concur in 
a reference to arbitration ; but they had as 
yet heard nothing in reply to that intima- 
tion. As it was a “‘running-down case,” 
something, no doubt, was to be said on 
both sides; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not, consequently, intend to exact 
reparation by force, before a full and 
careful inquiry had been made. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made and question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR.—QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
rose to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
what were the returns at the Royal Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, of the height of water 
on the Bar of the Harbour Channel each 
tide on the 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th of 
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this month, March 1862; also the draft of 
water of Her Majesty’s ship Warrior, 
and how many days in each month she 
can enter or leave that harbour. He asked 
the question because doubts had been 
thrown on the possibility of a ship of the 
heaviest draught of water getting in or 
out of Portsmouth Harbour on more than 
four or five days in the month. Two 
years ago, the water then being only 13 ft. 
6in. deep on the bar, the Government put 
a dredging vessel to work on the spot, and 
the result was that the water on the shoal 
of the bar was increased to the depth of 
16 feet at low water in spring tides. Con- 
sequently, ships of the heaviest draught 
could gain access to the harbour on most 
days of the year; but the Government, 
having gained this advantage, had sus- 
pended their operations, in order to see 
whether any change in the depth of the 
water would take place. He could not 
but think this suspension unnecessary. In 
1693 it appeared, according to the chart of 
Grenville Collins, that the water on the 
bar had a depth of 18 feet. In 1724 the 
depth was found to have decreased by 2 
feet, in consequence of certain obstructions 
in the mouth of the harbour, which had 
altered the current; so that in thirty-one 
years there had been an annual decrease of 
water on the shoal of about three-quarters 
of an inch. From that time to when 
the dredging commenced (a period of 124 
years) the bar had shoaled 30 inches, or 
at the rate of an inch in four years. 
Therefore he strongly recommended the 
Admiralty to proceed again with the 
dredging until the shoal was reduced to 
the depth in 1693, namely, 18 feet. There 
were other means of deepening the water 
besides those which had been adopted. 
In the time of Charles II. certain lagoons 
and backwaters on the Gosport side were 
granted to a family of the name of Warne- 
ford ; and Sir J. Rennie reported in 1808, 
that the value of scour was so great that 
the right to these waters ought to be 
purchased. Without, however, detaining 
the House further, he might say that he had 
referred to the authorities of Portsmouth as 
to the actual depth of water on the bar at 
the last spring tides. According to the 
tide table there ought to have been 28 feet; 
but, in fact, on the 17th of March the 
morning tide rose to 29 ft. 7in., and the 
evening tide to 29 ft.6 in. On the 18th 
March the morning tide rose to 29 ft. 8 in., 
and the evening tide to 29 ft. 6in.; and 
on the 19th, the morning tide rose to 
Sir James Elphinstone 
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29 ft. 11 in., and the evening tide to 29 ft. 
6in. He had also referred to a gentleman 
at Portsmouth of considerable reputation 
as an engineer, and he had informed him 
that there were only four days during the 
month of February in which the Warrior 
could not go in and out of the harbour; 
and up to the 24th of March there were in 
that month only three days in which she 
could not get in and out. There were 
not, therefore, more than sixty days in the 
year during which the Warrior could not 
obtain access to the harbour. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
wished his hon. Friend had deferred 
putting his questions until the next 
month, when he should be able to give 
him more definite information with respect 
to Portsmouth Harbour than he was at 
present able to afford. With regard to the 
first question he might observe, that his 
hon. Friend had correctly stated the depth 
of water in that harbour on the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th, of the current month. On the 
morning of the 20th, it was 29 ft. 34 in.; 
in the afternoon 28 ft. 9}in. With regard 
to the second question, the draught of 
water of Her Majesty’s suip Warrior 
was 26}ft., and she was able to enter 
Portsmouth Harbour sixteen days during 
the month of February, and up to the 
21st inst., fifteen days during the present 
month, having a clear foot of water un- 
der her bottom, which was certainly the 
least margin which could, under the most 
favourable circumstances, be considered 
prudent. The last soundings on Ports- 
mouth bar had been taken in the month 
of April, 1861. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH BELGIUM. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
he can inform the House why the negotia- 
tion of a Commercial Treaty with Belgium, 
for the purpose of securing that Belgium 
shall no longer impose differential duties 
on British goods, has been suspended? He 
observed that the answer which had been 
given to the question he put the other 
night by the hon. Member the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, had created 
so much disappointment in commercial 
circles, and especially amongst the manu- 
facturers of the north of England, that it was 
most desirable to obtain some information 
as to the causes which had led to the suspen- 
sionof the negotiation. For many years this 
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country had been placed by Belgium in a 
worse position, in respect to commercial 
relations, than any other nation of import- 
ance. It was true that many years ago 
this country entered into a commercial 
treaty with Belgium, containing a favoured 
nation clause, but this clause was nulli- 
fied by the provision that it was only to 
come into effect if there was no special 
treaty with other countries. Now, the fact 
was that the Belgian Government had made 
special treaties with almost every other 
country but England, thereby putting us 
in a most disadvantageous position. In 
point of fact, he might state that she had 
made special treaties with sixteen different 
countries, including Russia, Naples, the 
United States, and several smaller States. 
A treaty which was concluded last year 
between Belgium and France placed us in 
a still worse position, France having had 
an advantage over us before, obtained a 
still greater now; and in consequence of 
this representations had been made on 
several occasions to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Office, who, in his 
reply, had always stated that he was in 
communication with the Belgian Govern- 
ment, and he had no doubt that a treaty 
would shortly be concluded. He wished 
to be informed whether the Belgian Go- 
vernment had attached any condition to 
the granting of a treaty which should in- 
clude a most favoured nation clause in our 
favour. He did not for a moment propose 
that any attempt should be made to force 
free trade notions upon Belgium, for that 
country had a perfect right to uphold a 
system of protection if she pleased. He 
considered it, however, ungrateful of Bel- 
gium to place England, who had done so 
much to secure independence for her, in a 
worse position than other countries. A per- 
sistence in such a course of conduct could 
not but be viewed with regret, and could 
not fail to give great dissatisfaction here. 
He hoped, therefore, that the hon. Gentle- 
man would be able to give some explana- 
tion of the causes which had led to the 
suspension of the negotiations for a treaty. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, that the commer- 
cial community were under the greatest 
obligation to the hon. Gentleman for bring- 
ing that subject forward; for it was not 
merely a question of free trade, but one 
affecting the material interests of the coun- 
try. He could quite confirm the state- 
ment of his hon. Friend relative to the 
answers which chambers of commerce 
had received from Government as to the 
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probability of a speedy and favourable ter- 
mination to the negotiations. He thought 
that the Government of this a ought 
to make an energetic appeal to the Bel- 
gian Government upon the subject. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
that he considered it his duty, as repre- 
senting a large manufacturing town, to 
express how very strongly all the manu- 
facturers in the North of England felt upon 
this subject. A distinct hope had been 
held out to the country last session by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
and by the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, that the negotiations be- 
tween this country and Belgium for a 
commercial treaty would be brought toa 
successful termination. It was now stated 
that these negotiations had been suspended. 
He sincerely hoped that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs would be able to allay the feeling 
of disappointment which now existed. 

Coronet, WILSON PATTEN said, that 
he could confirm the statements of the 
hon. Gentleman as to the dissatisfaction 
which existed on this subject throughout 
the manufacturing districts of the country. 
He hoped the Government would not cease 
to press this matter upon the attention of 
the Belgian Government. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that Her Majesty’s 
Government were fully alive to the great 
importance of the subject. He was not sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) should have put his 
question, and that he and other hon. Mem- 
bers representing manufacturing districts 
were much disappointed at the answer with 
respect to the Belgian Treaty which he 
had felt it his duty to give the other even- 
ing. It was quite true that last Session 
Her Majesty’s Ministers were, he might 
say, under the conviction that the Belgian 
Government were about to enter into a 
commercial treaty with this country, which 
was to contain the most favoured nation 
clause, and to place England upon the same 
footing as France and other nations with 
which Belgium had concluded treaties of 
commerce. The Belgian Government stated 
as a reason for not concluding the Treaty 
last year, that the Belgian Chambers had 
risen before it was possible to submit it to 
their approval. To the surprise of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the Government of 
Belgium in the autumn of last year decla- 
red tor the first time their unwillingness to 
enter into a treaty of commerce with this 
country without a special condition—the 
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capitalization of the Scheldt dues—being 
attached thereto. The House was aware 
that after the separation of Holland and 
Belgium, the former country claimed the 
right—which was conceded to her by the 
Powers of Europe—of raising duties on 
foreign vessels navigating the Scheldt. It 
was stipulated that those duties should 
amount to a florin and a half per ton. 
The Belgian Government, fearing that 
such a restriction on shipping would 
greatly interfere with the trade of Antwerp, 
proposed to the Government of the Nether- 
lands to pay the duty levied on foreign 
vessels themselves, and up to the present 
time that duty had been paid by them to 
an agent of the Netherlands Government 
at Antwerp. The consequence was, that 
all foreign shipping was exempt from 
the Scheldt dues. When the Belgian 
Government entered last year into a treaty 
of commerce with France, they also con- 
cluded one of navigation, and by an article 
of that treaty French vessels were exempted 
from the payment of the Scheldt dues so 
long as those dues were not paid by Belgian 
vessels. In the autumn the Belgian Go- 
vernment intimated, that if Her Majesty’s 
Government were not willing to capitalize 
the Scheldt dues, they could not give them 
a treaty of commerce. Upon principle Her 
Majesty’s Government declined to buy, as 
it were, a treaty of commerce with Belgium, 
because the capitalization of the Scheldt 
dues involved the payment of a large sum 
of money on the part of this country, our 
vessels forming the larger portion of the 
shipping in the Scheldt. Her Majesty’s 
Government were willing, without refer- 
ence to the Treaty, to take the question of 
the capitalization of the Scheldt dues into 
consideration; but they refused to bind 
themselves to any particular basis for the 
capitalization of those dues, and, in fact, 
declined to give any pledge on the sub- 
ject. There were many important con- 
siderations involved in the question. The 
fact that the Scheldt dues were paid by 
the Belgian Government had greatly in- 
creased the commerce in that river, and 
Her Majesty’s Government could not 
undertake to capitalize those dues without 
first ascertaining, after the most careful 
consideration, what part of them would be 
actually paid by British vessels if they 
were actually levied upon such vessels, 
Hitherto their payment by Belgium had 
been of great advantage to her, and had 
greatly increased the trade of Antwerp. 
We could not pay for that which had 
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been more advantageous to Belgium 
than to this country. They, therefore, 
had declined to accept the proposition 
of the Belgian Government; but, at the 
same time, they had intimated their wil. 
lingness, if a treaty of commerce should 
be entered into with this country—and no 
one could doubt that we were entitled 
to such a treaty—to take the question of 
the capitalization of the Scheldt dues into 
consideration. When he replied to a ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Bradford the 
other night, he was compelled to state, 
what was then the fact, that negotiations 
had been “suspended.” He trusted he 
might now use a milder word. There had 
been a pause in the negotiations, but Her 
Majesty’s Government entertained the hope 
that the Belgian Government would recon- 
sider its determination, and would not act 
so ungraciously towards this country— 
which had been of essential service to 
Belgium—as to refuse to her what she 
had granted, not only to France, Russia, 
and other great Powers, but also to Turkey, 
Morocco, and even to Naples. Under 


these circumstances, he trusted the nego- 
tiations would be speedily rssumed. 


Motion agreed to. 


House in Committee. 


SUPPLY. 
Supply considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


EDUCATION—THE REVISED 
CODE OF REGULATIONS—DISTRIBUTION 
OF PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, I have to solicit the 
indulgence of the House for a minute or 
two, in order to make a short statement 
on behalf of the Government. The 
Government have, since the House met 
last, taken into consideration the debate 
with which the House has been occupied 
during the earlier part of the week, and 
they have come to the conclusion that 
they ought, as far as is consistent with 
their duty to the public purse and the 
public service, to meet the views so gene- 
rally expressed by hon. Members of all 
parties in the course of the recent discus 
sion. I shall not trouble the House with 
any lengthened preliminary remarks. It 
is our wish, as I stated last night, to bring 
this controversy to a settlement—not @ 
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settlement which shall give a triumph to 
the advocates of any particular opinion, 
but one which shall be satisfactory to the 
country, and conducive to the great inter- 
ests involved in the question of education. 
L have, therefore, Sir, to state to the House 
that the Government, having taken into 
consideration the opinion expressed by so 
many hon. Gentlemen that it is desirable 
some portion of the grant should rest on a 
footing of greater security than they think 
is afforded by the individual examination 
of children, are ready to consent to a re- 
laxation of that proposition. They are 
ready to agree that a substantial portion of 
the grant should be given on the general 
report of the Inspector; and, with a view 
tocarry out that purpose, they are willing 
to assent to the Motion, notice of which 
has been given by the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Viscount Enfield), 
with a slight Amendment relative to the 
payment of the grant, making it depend 
upon the report of the Inspector instead of 
upon the average attendance of scholars. 
In order to remove an apprehension, which 
I do not think is well founded, but which 
might be entertained in some quarters, 
that it was intended to make the grant 
independent of the general report of the 
Inspector, which deals with religious in- 
struction as well as other matters, I have 
also to state that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment think it right, after the opinions 
which have been expressed, to couple the 
concession I have mentioned with ano- 
ther, and I would beg the House to con- 
sider the two together, and not to isolate 
the one from the other, because the one 
has an important bearing on the other. 
We found during the recess, and we have 
heard in the recent debate, a great number 
of opinions expressed adverse to the prin- 
ciple adopted by the Privy Council Com- 
mittee, of grouping by age; and, without 
entering into the question of the abstract 
merits of that proposition, I have to an- 
nounce that the Government are quite 
ready to concede that point also, and to 
give up the principle of grouping children 
by age. They will endeavour to adopt 
other measures, the best of which the cir- 
cumstances may admit, for securing the 
object in view, and meanwhile I trust the 
House will accept this concession also in 
the spirit in which it.is made. For 
the satisfaction of those hon Gentle- 
men who may think that in giving up the 
principle of grouping by age we do not 
concede enough, I may state that the altera- 
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tion I have announced involves on the part 
of the public a very considerable pecuniary 
sacrifice; and, taken in connection with the 
other change I have mentioned, makes a 
large concession to principles which have 
been much insisted on in this House. I 
have, likewise, to state that there is a third 
concession which the Government are 
willing to make. The subject of it is dealt 
with in the eighth Resolution proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University (Mr. Wal- 
pole). That Resolution relates to arrange- 
ments connected with the transition state 
between the abolition of the present system 
of annual grants and the full establishment 
of the new scheme of capitation grants. I 
have to inform the House that the Govern- 
ment are prepared to reconsider the man- 
ner in which the pupil-teachers who are 
now engaged have been provided for, and 
they are willing to propose, instead of the 
scheme contained in the Resolutions, a plan 
which, while it shall provide for holding 
pupil-teachers harmless froin the change, 
so that they may not be prejudiced in their 
pecuniary interests, shall at the same time 
leave to the managers of schools any sur- 
plus that may accrue to them after pay- 
ment of the pupil-teachers. What I mean 
is, that if the grant is not sufficient to pay 
the pupil-teachers, the Government will 
make it good; and if there should be a sur- 
plus, that surplus shall be the property of 
the managers. I haveealso to state, as 
indeed, has been already intimated by my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
that the Government are willing to accept 
the 10th and 11th Resolutions, which re- 
quire all modifications or material aitera- 
tions of the Code to be submitted to 
Parliament before they are carried into 
execution. I can only, in conclusion, 
express the hope that the House will re- 
ceive the concessions I have announced in 
the spirit in which they are made. We 
have done our best to obviate the objec- 
tions which hon. Gentlemen honestly and 
sincerely entertain to some portions of the 
Revised Code; and I can assure the House 
that the conclusion to which we have come 
has not been arrived at without the sacri- 
fice, in some cases, of individual convic- 
tions. I hope and trust we shall get credit 
for an honest endeavour to meet the views 
of the House, and for a desire to bring the 
controversy which has occupied us 80 re- 
cently to a satisfactory settlement. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I must congratu- 
late the Committee on the frank and gene- 
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rous manner in which the Government 
have endeavoured to obviate the objections 
which have been raised to certain portions 
of the Revised Code; and I should ill dis- 
charge my duty, and should be doing scant 
justice to my own feelings, were I not to 
endeavour to the utmost of my power to 
meet them in the spirit in which their con- 
cessions have been made. The egncessions 
offered to the House are concessions in 
respect of principles for which I have long 
and stoutly contended. The right hon. 
Gentleman has alluded to a sacrifice of in- 
dividual convictions, but I sincerely hope 
that when these concessions are carried 
into effect, he will find that almost all the 
main objects which he has in view will be 
attained. Ido not intend to trouble the 
Committee with any lengthened observa- 
tions on the particular points to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has adverted: per- 
haps, however, I may be permitted to say 
with regard to the first concession—namely, 
that a portion of the grant is hereafter to 
depend upon the report of the Inspector, 
and not upon the average attendance of 
scholars—that I think the change now 
proposed by the Government is preferable 
to the one embodied in the Resolution of 
which the noble Lord the Member for Mid- 
dlesex has given notice. I am persuaded, 
moreover, that the abandonment of the 
principle of grouping children by age will 
be productive of great benefit to the com- 
munity. Upon the question of the pupil- 
teachers I certainly felt very strongly, and 
I am glad, both for their sakes and for the 
credit of this House, to hear that justice 
will be done. I think the Government 
have acted wisely in agreeing to accept 
the Resolutions, the object of which, as 
admitted by the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment the other niglit, is to maintain the 
authority of Parliament. There is only 
one other observation I wish to make. I 


quite agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that on a matter of so much importance it 
is well that, to use the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own words, there should be no party 
triumph either one way or another, and 
that we should all unite in doing that 
which we really think best for the public 


service. I only hope that the Government 
will not think that I make an unreason- 
able proposition when I suggest that, in- 
stead of going on with the Committee now, 
the House and the country should have a 
little time to consider whether they will 
accept the propositions which have just 
Mr. Walpole 
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been submitted on the part of the Govern- 
ment. I believe the course I now venture 
to suggest will eventually very much con- 
duce to the satisfactory settlement of the 
question. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he was sure 
every one must have heard with pleasure 
the very conciliatory speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, and 
the House would do well to agree to the 
proposal made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Walpole), in order that the proposi- 
tions of the Government might go forth to 
the public and be faiily considered by the 
country. As the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe) had alluded to an Amendment 
which he had ventured to place on the 
table yesterday evening, he might be al- 
lowed to say, that if it met with the ap- 
proval of the Committee of Council on 
Education, and received the general sup- 
port of the House, he should wish that 
whatever credit was due to it should be 
ascribed to the proper quarter. He had 
no right to allude to a debate that had 
taken place elsewhere; but if he might put 
the case hypothetically, he should say, that 
if a right rev. prelate for whom he enter- 
tained deep respect, and who had been 
himself no mean worker in the cause of 
education, had suggested a mode by which 
conflicting interests might be reconciled, it 
was to that quarter that the credit of his 
Amendment should be given. He felt 
thankful that so humble an individual as 
himself had been in any way instrumental 
in bringing about such an arrangement. 
From the tone and temper of the debate, 
to which he had listened throughout with 
the deepest interest, he anticipated the 
most admirable results; and he had only 
to add, that if his Amendment were ac- 
cepted, he should have great pleasure in 
agreeing to the verbal alterations suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I apprehend, Sir, 
after the statement that has been made by 
Her Majesty’s Government, that it is not 
very probable that the Committee, at least 
to-night, will be called upon to pronounce 
any opinion on the Amendment of the 
noble Lord. I think myself that the 
Government have acted with great wisdom 
and propriety in deferring as they have to 
the unmistakable opinion expressed by 
both sides of this House; and I think it 
unnecessary to assure them that when an 
Administration, dealing with a question of 
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so much nicety and such vast interest, feel 
it their duty to withdraw a very important 
portion of their proposition, necessarily a 
very complicated one, which they have 
submitted to Parliament, there can be no 
other feeling throughout this House than 
a desire to give the Government credit for 
being actuated by the most honourable 
motives. Now, Sir, I think that the 
suggestion of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University is one that well 
deserves the attention of the House. This 
is not one of those questions of which a 
satisfactory solution can be certainly ar- 
ranged by a mere consideration of the 
opinions‘and feelings of Members of this 
House. There is without the walls of 
this House, on whichever side arrayed, a 
great mass of public opinion, very much 
excited and very much interested in this 
question; and therefore, Sir, I think no 
one can for a moment doubt, whatever may 
be the opinion ef the House on the general 
proposition of the Government, the pro- 
priety of acting with due caution, and 
avoiding any appearance of coming to a 
precipitate decision. After the speech of 


the right hon. Gentleman, the proposition 
we have had to-night from the Govern- 


ment must be considered a new one, and 
likely to lead to consequences very different 
from those which might have resulted 
from the scheme first before the House. It 
is impossible for us, the moment our at- 
tention is turned to the subject, to conceive 
all the results to which it may possibly 
lead; but those who are deeply interested 
in this question in every part of the 
country, after a month has passed during 
which their attention has been necessarily 
absorbed in the consideration of the former 
proposition of the Government and its 
amendments, have a right to an opportu- 
nity of calm and full consideration of what 
must really be looked upon as a new 
project; and therefore I trust that the 
suggestion of my right hon. Friend will be 
acceded to by the Government, and ample 
and sufficient time be given, not only to 
the House, but to the country, to consider 
this modified proposal. I will take only 
one point—not that I am anxious to enter 
into any controversy upon the question to- 
night, but to show to the Committee the 
great importance of not coming to a pre- 
cipitate conclusion which might occasion 
much disappointment and disquietude in 
the country—I mean the concession of the 
Government as to the principle of cer- 
tainty; every hon. Member must feel that 
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the satisfactory nature of that proposition 
depends a great deal on the amount at 
which the contribution is fixed, and the 
degree of certainty which consequently 
will accrue from that amount. As the 
Government have not made a formal pro- 
position, I do not want to entrap them 
into any public or premature declaration 
as to that amount, but the Government 
must feel that upon this point the satis- 
factory nature of the proposition must 
greatly depend. There are other topics 
upon which I will not touch at present; 
the fourth Resolution of my right hon. 
Friend involves very important considera- 
tions; but, after the discussion which has 
taken place—after the great, I may say 
the salutary concessions which have been 
made, satisfactory, I believe, to the country, 
and honourable, I am sure, to the Govern- 
ment—I think that ampie time ought to 
be given for its consideration—not a few 
days only, for there is no haste, now that 
we are so far agreed to decide mere 
questions of detail, but which never- 
theless are of immense interest and im- 
portance in the estimation of the coun- 
try. If, therefore, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not object, it would, perhaps, be 
better not to come to any final conclusion 
as to the terms upon which the system 
of popular education in this country must 
permanently rest until after the Easter 
recess. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, the Govern- 
ment must feel gratified at the manner in 
which their proposition has been received, 
and they can have no wish to press the 
Committee for a hasty decision; but I 
fear that the proposal I am about to make 
will scarcely meet the views expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down. 1 do not think it desirable to keep 
up the agitation which exists on this 
question longer than may be absolutely 
necessary; and ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge will accede to it, 1 beg to propose 
that the chairman now report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again on Monday week. 
I think it is important that the question 
should not be indefinitely postponed, but 
that, if possible, it should be settled before 
Easter, as the country ought not to be left 
in uncertainty about it. Let the matter 
now stand for Monday week, subject to 
any arrangement that may be made be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government. 


Mz. PACKE observed, that Monday 
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week would be a very inconvenient day 
to many hon. Members, as it was the com- 
mencement of quarter sessions. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was about to | 
make the same observation. Monday week | 
would certainly not be convenient to many | 
Members of the House. He must also 
say the subject to be considered was highly | 
technical in its nature. The House had | 
now for the first time heard the announce- | 
ment that there was to be a change in the | 
scheme of the Government; but the value 
of the concessions which had been made 
would very much depend on the language 
in which they were presented to the 
House; therefore, until hon. Members had 
the reprint of the measure before them, 
it would be very difficult to say how long 
a time ought fairly to be given. He quite 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet that it 
was desirable not to keep the matter lon- 
ger under discussion than was absolutely 
necessary. But obviously the proposed 
change would most deeply affect two 
classes immediately interested — masters 
and pupil-teachers—as regarded the inci- 
dence, or rather the application, of the 
fund that might arise from the examina- 
tion or capitation grant; and it would be 
very desirable that masters should have 
an opportunity of seeing how far that 
would affect the concession previously 
made to them in the Revised Code, be- 
cause it did not at present exactly appear 
who was to have priority in this matter. 
It was very material, at all events, that 
the parties most interested should have 
the opportunity of seeing what their fate 
was likely to be. He quite agreed with 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) that 
the language shadowed out as likely to be 
used with regard to the capitation paid on 
the inspector’s reports would be satisfac- 
tory. The right hon. Gentleman had con- 
sented to relieve them from their difficulty 
in that respect. In his own justification 
he could only say, that if he were him- 
self one of the ‘‘ weak brethren” upon 
whom the right hon. Gentleman had 
deigned to have compassion, many of the 
religious bodies throughout the country 
laboured under the same misfortune. He 
thought the Government deserved great 
credit for the course they had adopted in 
dealing with this most difficult subject. 
It had long been evident that some change 
must be made in the existing system, and 
it would have been almost asin for any 
hon. Member to have made the present a 
party question. The whole country had a 
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deep interest in the issue of the present 
question, and generations yet unborn would 
in all probability be affected by the deci- 
sion to which the House might come. He 
sincerely hoped that the result would be 
satisfactory to all parties. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to express the very great pleasure with 
which he had heard the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council, and also the 
hope it afforded him that the issue of the 
discussion in which the House had been 
engaged would be the real and permanent 
improvement of the system of popular 
education. The alteration suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Motion 
of which the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex (Viscount Enfield) had given 
notice was, in his opinion, an amendment 
upon that Motion; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman brought forward a measure 
founded on the principles he had sha- 
dowed forth, three important objects would 
be thereby secured —first, that a part 
of the grant would be paid on the 
report of the Inspectors, without which 
the managers could scarcely support the 
schools; and by securing payment to the 
masters, the managers would see that the 
work of the school was really done. The 
uext point was that the concession made 
would give a part of the grant for indi- 
vidual examination, which would also be 
a great improvement; and lastly, these 
alterations would create a greater stimulus 
in the cause of education. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had any doubt as to 
whether, under the modified kind of ex- 
amination that he had consented to pro- 
pose, sufficient stimulus would be applied 
to elementary instruction, let him consult 
some of the most practical managers of 
schools on that head, and his misgivings 
would probably be set at rest. If the 
right hon. Gentleman carried out a scheme 
according to these principles, he would at 
some little, perhaps at no slight, sacrifice 
of his individual convictions, held with 
very great earnestness, and supported with 
very great courage, succeed in producing @ 
great reform without injuring, or running 
the chance of destroying, a most important 
system. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he desired, 
on the part of his constituents, to express 
his deep satisfaction at the announcement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council. 
At the same time he desired to direct the 
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right hon. Gentleman’s attention to one 
particular point, as to which a misunder- 
standing still existed. He alluded to the 
question as to whether credit was to be 
given to proficiency on religious subjects 
in the examinations to which reference 
had been made. He trusted that Her 
Majesty’s Government, in any document 
they might lay on the table, would take 
care so to frame the language of it that 
the grave apprehensions which prevailed, 
he believed, amongst persons of all religious 
denominations, might be removed. He 
begged particularly to call the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to the fact, that 
in the documents before the House the 
construction of Articles 40 and 47 was so 
obscure, that although the attention of the 
most learned persons had been directed to 
their elucidation, they had been unable up 
to the last moment to come to a proper 
understanding as to their precise mean- 
ing. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would take care to frame the 
documents relating to this point in such a 
manner as to remove, as far as possible, 
all doubts upon the question. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that great anxiety 
existed to know on what day the Govern- 
ment would proceed with the further con- 
sideration of this question. His right hon. 
friend the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley) had reminded the Committee that 
Quarter Sessions would take place on the 
day that had been proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; and it would be very 
hard if hon. Members, merely because 
they were absent performing unpaid ser- 
vices to the country, were thereby deprived 
of the opportunity of expressing their 
opinions and giving their votes in Parlia- 
ment on a subject of such general interest 
as that of popular education. Then, again, 
the Thursday following would be the day 
before the House was to rise for the recess, 
and would scarcely be a fit occasion for the 
consideration of such an important ques- 
tion. He trusted, therefore, that the Go- 
vernment would entertain his suggestion 
for taking the discussion on an early day 
after Easter. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that her 
Majesty’s Government would fix Monday 
next for the discussion of the question, 
with an understanding that it was not to 
come on then. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government would probably 
then be in his place, and would state the 
day to which the further consideration of 
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the matter should be adjourned; the Go- 
vernment would then communicate with 
the right hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Walpole) as to the day upon which they 
would positively fix. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he understood 
that the Government merely named Mon- 
day next for the consideration of the ques- 
tion in order that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government might be in his 
place, and be afforded the opportunity 
of stating his opinion as to the day 
on which the discussion ought to take 
place. The Government would then 
communicate with his (Mr. Walpole’s) 
side of the House as to the precise day 
determined upon. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Monday next. : 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 31, 1862. 


Minvres.]— Punic Bitts.—1* Marine Mutiny 
Whipping. 
2* Australian Colonies Government Act Amend- 
ment. 


3* Charitable Uses Act (1861) Amendment. 


RIVER SHANNON.—PETITION. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE pre- 
sented a petition from the Grand Jury of 
the County of Galway, for better Regula- 
tion of the Waters of the River Shannon. 
The petitioners stated that a sum of 
£40,000 had been levied on the county of 
Galway for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the river, and the drainage of the 
land adjoining, but that the plans by which 
those objects were to be effected had not 
been properly carried out. They, there- 
fore, prayed for a Committee of inquiry 
into the subject. He begged to give notice 
that it was his intention to move for the 
appointment of a Select Committee on the 
first Monday after the Easter recess— 
namely, on the 5th of May. Meanwhile, he 
would move for the following Returns :— 

“ Copy of a Memorial upon that Subject, trans- 
mitted to the Treasury in the month of January 
last by The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; and of 
the Reply of the Treasury thereto: And also, 
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‘* Return showing the Amount of Money paid 
over by the Shannon Commissioners to the Board 
of Works in Ireland, after they had made their 
final Report in 1850, and the Mode in which that 
Money, or any Part of it, has been applied ; to- 
gether with a Return of the Annual Income de- 
rived from and Expenditure incurred by the 
Shannon Navigation, in each Year up to the 
present since 1850.” 


Petition to lie on the table. 
Returns ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


Australian Colonies 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOVERNMENT 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, that 
this Bill had been introduced for the pur- 
pose of rectifying a mistake which might 
otherwise ‘be attended with consider- 
able inconvenience. By the Act of 13 
& 14 Vict. “for the better Government 
of Her Majesty’s Australian Colonies,” 
each of the Australian colonies was 
empowered to substitute for a Legis- 
lative Council two bodies, consisting of a 
Council and a House of Representatives ; 
but in order that any Bill passed in any of 
those Colonies for the purpose of effecting 
such a change should be valid, it was re- 
quired that it should be reserved for the 
signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure 
thereon, and that a copy of it should be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament for 
a space of at least thirty days before Her 
Majesty’s pleasure thereupon should be 
signified. Acts for this purpose have been 
passed in each of the Australian Colonies; 
but in the case of the Bill for constituting 
the new Legislature of South Australia 
that condition had not been complied with, 
for the measure had not been sent over 
to this country, in consequence of an 
oversight on the part of the Governor of that 
Colony. A contest had thus arisen whether 
all the subsequent Acts passed by that 
Legislature were not invalid; and it was in 
order to remove that doubt that he brought 
forward the present measure. The Bill 
was made of general application to the 
Australian Colonies, although it was meant 
specially to meet the case of South Aus- 
tralia; because doubts had arisen whether 
there might not exist informalities of the 
same nature in respect of other Acts. He 
trusted that under those circumstances 
their Lordships would allow it to be passed 
as speedily as possible. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 2*. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, that this Bill 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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had been so suddenly introduced that he 
was not prepared to say whether he could 
give it his assent or not. In 1850, when 
the Bill for the better Government of the 
Australian Colonies was before Parliament, 
he was in favour of giving the Colonies as 
extensive powers of self government as 
possible. That opinion had certainly been 
much shaken by what he had read of the 
management of Australian affairs by their 
Councils. If this mistake had arisen from 
the simple mistake or negligence of the 
Governor of the Colony, it was no great 
matter; but if this want of compliance 
with the requirements of the Act indicated 
that the Colonial Assembly desired to effect 
these changes without the sanction of the 
Imperial Government, he thought it would 
sanction an awkward precedent if they 
were to pass this Bill. He hoped, there- 
fore, if the noble Duke found more in- 
stances of error than the one he had just 
mentioned, that he would at least repre- 
sent them to Parliament, in order that 
their Lordships might see to what extent 
the Colonies had transgressed the provi- 
sions of the Imperial Legislature. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he imagined it 
was the duty of the Legislature in each 
Colony, and not of the Governor, to send 
home these acts for the approval of Her 
Majesty and Parliament. He thought an 
Act which would be one of simple negli- 
gence on the part of the Governor assumed 
a very different character when it became 
one of the Legislature of the Colony, and 
he should therefore like to know, whether 
the Governor or the Legislature of South 
Australia were answerable for not sending 
home the Act. 

Tur Duke or NEWCASTLE explained, 
that it was not the duty of the Legisla- 
ture, but of the Governor, to transmit 
these acts to the Home Government. The 
mistake was one entirely on the part of 
the Governor, who had given his assent 
without being in the least aware that it 
was his duty first to send the measure 
home—he had overlooked the provision 
of the 13 & 14 Vict. Their Lordships 
might blame the Governor for his negli- 
gence, but he thought there could be no 
hesitation in passing an Act to remedy his 
mistake. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at half-past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 31, 1862. 


Misutes.—Pvusiuic Buus.—1° Sir John Soane’s 
Museum. 

2° Merchant Shipping Acts, &c, Amendment; 
Writs of Habeas Corpus into Her Majesty’s 
Possessions Abroad. 

$° Copyright (Works of Art). 


THE PEGU PRIZE MONEY.—QUESTION. 


Captain JERVIS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Why 
the Pegu prize money, arising from the 
sale of prize property captured in Pegu in 
1852 and 1853, and ordered to be distri- 
buted by Order in Council of the 12th day 
of September, 1860, has not yet been so, 
and when it will be? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
afraid he could not say when the money in 
question would be distributed. The Royal 
Warrant authorizing the distribution had 
been passed in September, 1861, and sent 
out toIndia. In order to prevent delay as 
far as possible in the matter, notice had 
been issued by the Prize Committee at 
Calcutta to the effect that no application 
for any portion of the money could be 
received after the 3lst of December last. 
It was not until that date, therefore, that 
the number of applicants was known. It 
required, he might add, some time to 
compare the prize rolls; but when that 
was done, the distribution would take place 
at once. 


PERSECUTION IN SPAIN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
will lay on the table of the House the 
Papers relating to the Negotiations between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Go- 
vernment of the Queen of Spain, respecting 
the alleged persecution of Protestants? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
afraid I cannot give the Papers which tlie 
hon, Gentleman asks for, and for the best 
of all reasons, that I do not think any such 
Papers really exist. There has been no 
official correspondence or negotiation be- 
tween the English and Spanish Govern- 
ments on the subject. The British Minis- 
ter has from time to time had unofficial 
conversations with the Spanish Ministers 
with reference to the matter; but I am 
sure my hon. Friend and the House will 
understand that reports of these unofficial 
Conversations are not matters proper to be 
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laid before the public. I can only repeat 
what I have said before, that Her Majesty's 
Minister at Madrid has been instructed to 
take advantage of every favourable oppor- 
tunity—without giving offence to the Spa- 
nish Government—to express the interest 
which the British nation feels in regard to 
those unfortunate people who have been 
condemned to severe punishment on ac- 
count of their religious opinivns. 


TRAINING OF THE MILITIA, 
RESOLUTION. 


Order for Committee (Supply) read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
rose pursuant to notice to move the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

**That in the opinion of this House it was 
not desirable that the annual training of the 
Militia should be of less duration than the mini- 
mum period recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission. 

The question involved in the Resolution was 
an important one, and the circumstances 
under which he brought it forward he 
thought justified him in doing so. The 
Militia Estimates were in this respect diffe- 
rent from the other Estimates for the ser- 
vice of the Crown, that they were annu- 
ally submitted for preparation to a Com- 
mittee of that House; and though they 
could not be altered or amended, the fact 
that they were submitted sufficiently proved 
that the militia were a Parliamentary 
force. In asking the House, therefore, to 
interfere he was asking them to do no 
more than was consistent with their autho- 
rity and responsibility. For the first time 
for several years the Government intended 
to diminish the time granted for training 
the militia, Since the Royal Commission, 
appointed to consider that and other ques- 
tions relating to the militia, had reported 
to the House, the time for annual training 
had been reduced to a period of one month. 
During the last year it was agreed that 
that period might be modified so as to give 
a preliminary training to recruits, and that 
arrangement had been attended with very 
beneficial results; but twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight days was taken as the start- 
ing point. That year, however, a circular 
had been addressed by the Horse Guards 
to the Lords-Lieutenant of counties re- 
questing them to fix one uniform period of 
twenty-one days, and fourteen days for 
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preliminary training for recruits—-a change 
which, he contended, affected injuriously 
the efficiency of the regiments, and was 
opposed to the report of the Royal Com- 
mission which considered the whole ques- 
tion in 1859, and which had collected a 
mass of evidence of the most valuable 
description. Now, of the necessity which 
existed for maintaining the efficiency of 
the militia he need say nothing, inasmuch 
as it was an object in the expediency of ac- 
complishing which all statesmen seemed to 
concur. The militia force, having lain 
dormant for several years, had been re- | 
vived in 1852, when public attention began 
to be called to the inadequate condition of | 
the public defences, and the policy of | 
having a body of men at home to pro- | 
tect the country in case of emergency. | 
The Bill for its revival in 1852 was intro- | 
duced by Lord John Russell, and the fact 
that a new force, the Volunteers, had 
arisen, called together by the most pa- 
triotic and praiseworthy motives, in no 
degree rendered the militia less necessary. 
It was important for them, therefore, to 
consider the state of what the late Lord 
Herbert had designated as ‘‘ our army of | 
reserve,” and of what was pre-eminently | 
a constitutional force. The late Duke of | 
Wellington had referred in the most Jau- 
datory terms to the services of the militia 
during the last French war, and remarked 
on the readiness with which he was able | 
to transfer them into the regular regiments | 
of the line; and in introducing the militia 
Bill into the House of Lords, the noble! 
and gallant Duke had prophesied that | 
50.000 or 80,000 men levied for the 
militia would in a short time attain a 
state of discipline worthy of their prede- 
cessors. To show the important advan- 
tages which such a force was calculated to 
render, he need only point to the case of 
Switzerland; which, secure in the courage 
of her people, was making a bold stand 
against the supposed designs of a neigh- 
buuring and powerful empire, depending 
for her defence on a militia organized in 
a manner not very unlike our own. Now, 
between a militia kept up efficiently and 
one which was not the greatest distinction 
prevailed, and therefore the difference be- 
tween three weeks’ and four weeks’ train- 
ing was of great importance. During the 
continuance of the Crimean war the value 
of the militia had been tested, and owing 
to their embodiment, opportunities had 
been given for sending many regular regi- 
ments abroad. Such was the admirable 
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state of discipline to which the militia 
had attained that a very distinguished 
officer, speaking of the state of discipline 
of the troops in the camp at Aldershot, 
pronounced that a certain militia 

ment was the best regiment in the camp, 
In 1860 the late Lord Herbert made a 
speech in that House on the subject of 
the militia, which, as far as its number 
into a 
most unsatisfactory state, owing to the 


regiments having been embodied and dis- 


embodied in an arbitrary and uncertain 
manner. Lord Herbert mentioned that 


|in that year there were 40,000 men in 


training, but he added that there were 
30,000 absentees, a state of things not 
only unsatisfactory but alarming. The 
changes which Lord Herbert carried out 
in order to secure the efficiency of the 
militia had been attended by the best re- 
sults, and at the present moment the 
militia was in a condition immeasurably 
better than in 1860. No return of the 
number of militiamen trained last year 
had yet been published; but, as a speci- 
men of the great improvement which had 
recently taken place, he might cite the 
ease of the regiment which he had the 
honour to command. In that regiment in 
1860 there were 600 men in training, 
and 130 absentees; in 1861 there were no 
absentees; and in 1862 the regiment was 
full, and there were thirty candidates on the 
list waiting for vacancies to be enrolled. 
The regiment was a credit to the county 
to which it belonged, and it gave no 
trouble to the town in which it was billet- 
ed. But what he wanted to show was 
that, according to the concurrent opinion 
of the Royal Commissioners, and of all the 
witnesses who were called before them, the 
efficiency of the militia depended upon the 
length of its training. The Commissioners 
stated that the number of days for training 
in each corps should never be less than 28. 
Some of the witnesses, officers of great 
experience, thought that even in 28 days 
proper musketry instruction could not be 
given. General Hay, at the head of the 
Hythe musketry establishment, was of 
opinion that 28 days for recruits, and 28 
days for the whole regiment, would be 
sufficient. For artillery regiments a longer 
period appeared to be necessary. All the 
witnesses concurred in stating that the 
difference between 21 and 27 days was all 
important. The recommendation of the 
Commissioners was that a minimum peri 

of 28 days should be allowed for recraits 
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in their first year, with 28 days additional' Lorp BURGHLEY said, he rose to 
for the whole regiment, making a total per ' second the Motion. His hon. and gallant 
annum of 56 days, or 168.in all. Last | Friend had entered so fully into his rea- 
year the period was reduced to 126, 134, | sons for asking the House to resolve that 
or 135 days. This year 21 days were to | the militia should have a further period for 
be allowed for the whole regiment, and 14 | training, that he (Lord Burghley) should not 
for recruits, making a total of 105 days | consider it necessary to trouble the House 
instead of 168, as recommended by the | with any lengthened observations. Hav- 
Commissioners. The proposed reduction | ing, however, since the organization of the 
would operate most injuriously upon such | militia in 1852, been intimately connected 
regiments as happened to have few recruits. | with that force, he trusted that the House 
He believed the question was one of ex- would allow him to say a few words in sup- 
pense. The War Office had a larger port of the Motion of his hon. and gallant 
number of regiments tov train this year Friend. He could assure the House, 
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than they had last; but was it right, or 
prudent, or economical that, because they 
had more regiments to train, they should 
render the whole force less efficient in 


| speaking from experience, that twenty-one 
‘days were not sufficient to instruct the 

militiaman in all that it was necessary for 
| him to know in order to make him an effi- 


order not to exceed the Vote of last Session? cient soldier. The modern improvements 
It would be far better to reduce the num- | in firearms rendered it more necessary than 
ber of rank and file, for a regiment com- | ever that a longer time should be devoted to 
posed of 700 well-trained men would be | the instruction of the militiamen in the use 
in all respects more efficient than one con- (of their rifles. It was no longer of such 
sisting of 800 ill-trained men. Out of a | advantage to teach the soldier how to load 
period of 21 days there were only 15 really | and fire as quickly as possible ; but it was 
available for training men fresh from the | all-ir-portant that he should be instructed 
loom and the plough. The only difference | upon certain principles, without the thorough 


in the expense of 21 and 28 days’ training | knowledge of which the rifle placed in his 


was 8s. 6d., and for that they were sacri-| hands would be a comparatively useless 
ficing efficiency. In a letter written by an Weapon. The period allowed by the Go- 
officer who took a lively interest in the|vernment for musketry instruction was 
subject, but whose name he would not six days. That time was wholly insuffi- 
mention, the writer stated that 28 days cient. Tle held in his hand a letter from 
was the shortest possible period that should | an officer who, from his having passed a 
be given for training men for the ranks of long time at Hythe, was of course 
the militia. Instead of spending our hun- | competent to express an opinion on that 
dreds of thousands upon fortifications at | subject, and this gentleman stated that 


the other side of the Atlantic, which many 
persons considered a worse than useless 
expenditure, he thought it would be much 
better if the Government would spend 
money in the more advantageous direction 
of making the militia, which was the 
cheapest force in the kingdom, more 
efficient for the purposes for which it was 
established. He ventured to think that 
the course taken by the War Office was 


not consistent with a desire to maintain | 


the efficiency of that force, nor with the 
Principles of real economy. He should, 
therefore, move the Resolution of which 
he had given notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ in 
the opinion of this House, it is not desirable that 
the annual training of the Militia should be of 

duration than the minimum period recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission,” 


—instead thereof. 


VOL, CLXVI. [ramp sents. ] 


the period allowed by the Government for 
musketry drill was quite inadequate to 
impart the instruction that was abso- 
|lutely necessary, and without which, 
the militia, as a force, would be com- 
paratively useless in times of emergency. 
| Sixteen days, at least, should be devoted to 
teaching the soldier the use of his rifle. 
| Owing to the improvements in modern 
| gunnery, it was especially necessary that 
the militia should be instructed in light 
infantry movements. He believed that the 
great majority of the force was only par- 
tially instructed in light infantry drill, and 
that the remainder possessed no knowledge 
whatever of those movements. He there- 
fore thought that the twenty-eight days 
asked for by his hon. Friend—a period 
which was strongly recommended in the 
report of the Royal Commission—was not 
an hour too much to devote to the training 
of the militia. In order to show the 
House that he was not exaggerating the 
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insufficiency of the time granted by the| days of steam power invasion might be 9 
Government to the training of the force, | question of a very few hours. It was then 
ss — eng pe meron seg ge * res ane nie me that a4 sy. 
ver of days which must necessarily be de-| should have ample time given them for 
ducted from even the limited period allow- | being thoroughly instructed in all those 
ed by the War Office for the purposes of duties it was necessary for them to learn 
<7 — ones arc pad the al before ar ya ne eng against the 
of assembly and dismissal, and three Sun- | enemy. e state of Europe was such ag 
days, six days were required for musketry to warn the Government against the 
inspection, and two days for giving out the folly of being parsimonious in regard to 
tores, and two days f tting the cloth-| their military forces. France was 

So Keck, pit rt lee days nae 'to the vse ; ‘Sardinia we oy a 
to be deducted from the twenty-one allowed, disturbed and unsettled state; Austria 
which left only seven days for the instruc-| appeared to be only waiting for false 
tion of the militiaman in manual and pla-| steps on the part of Hungary or her 
toon exercise and drill. He knew that the | other dependencies, to pour her legions 
hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. Wil- | into the disaffected provinces. Greece was 
liams) and some other hon. Members who still in the throes of an active revolution, 
concurred with him, considered that the | The Poles were only kept quiet by the pre- 
militia force was not so much required now, | sence of a strong military force in their 
in consequence of the organization of the country. Looking to all those cireum- 
Volunteer force, which the hon. Member | stances, he thought the Government would 
and his friends thought was not only a/| be acting most unwisely if they did not use 
cheaper force, but one able to perform all | every means in their power to secure the 
the duties of the militia, Far be it from thorough efficiency of every branch of the 
him to depreciate the merits.of the Volun-| country’s defence—Navy, Army, Militia, 


teer force. On the contrary, he believed 
it to be a most useful force, and that it 
ought to be encouraged by the Govern- 
ment. He must, however, be excused | 
for saying that it was impossible for | 
the Volunteers to fulfil to any extent’ 
the duties which were expected from the 
militia force. The Volunteer force, for 
example, could never be made a nursery | 
for the line. In times of war it was 
well known that the militia was often call- 
ed upon to fill up the vacancies in the 
ranks of the line. The great majority of | 
the Volunteers, from their social position, 
would be wholly unable to do this, or to 
perform the ordinary duties of soldiers. 
Suppose a sudden call is made upon the 
Government to send out 10,000 or 20,000 
men to serve abroad, or to recruit the 
ranks of our regular army. Surely it 
could not be supposed that the Volunteer 
force would respond to such a sudden de- 
mand? The militia force had, however, 
acted upon such a sudden emergency 
over and over again, in the campaigns of 
the Duke of Wellington, and more recently 
in the Russian war and Indian mutiny. 
He therefore trusted that the House and 
the Government would not deny to that 
valuable and constitutional force the means 
of rendering itself thoroughly efficient. | 
The invasion of this country was not a con- 
tingeney dependent, as in former days, 
upon fine weather or a fair wind. In these 


Lord Burghley 





and Volunteers. He begged to second the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Ayrshire, 
at the commencement of his speech, proved 
with elaboration certain points which I 
think he was entitled to assume without 
so much expenditure of argument. In the 


first place, he proved that the militia was 
' an ancient constitutional force ; that it was 
| to be considered as an army of reserve; 
‘and that it was highly valuable to the 


country in the event of danger from in- 
vasion. The hon. and gallant Member then 
proceeded to establish this proposition, that 
four weeks of drill would render a regiment 
more efficient than three weeks, and that 
it was not expedient that a military force 
should be insufficiently exercised. I should 
have been quite prepared to concede as 
much as that to the hon. and gallant 
Member without any formal proof. But, 
as he truly remarked on proceeding to deal 
more closely with the subject, this is 
substantially a question of expenditure, and 
the House must choose between submit- 
ting to the privation of a certain amount 
of military efficiency or incurring @ con- 
siderable increase of expenditure. Now, 
the Government had to choose the best and 
safest means which they could under the 
existing circumstances ; and I think, when 
I state the facts to the House, it will be 

opinion that it is better to acquiesce in the 
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961 Training of 
proposal which we shall submit in the 
course of the session in Committee on the 
Militia Estimates. In 1860 the number of 
regiments trained was 123, and the Esti- 
mate voted by the House was £520,129. 
Last year the total number of regiments 
was also 123, and the Estimate £637,000. 
The reason of that increase was that in 
the first of those two years the number 
of days’ training was 27 simply, while in 
the second year there were three classes 
of regiments, having different periods of 
training, coupled with different periods of 
preliminary drill, In the present year we 
have 160 regiments, instead of 123, to 
estimate ; and the arrangement which the 
Government have thought it advisable to 
propose is that there should be 21 days’ 
training, instead of 27, and that we should 
allow 14 days for preliminary drill. The 
expense for that period of training and 
that period of drill is £697,000, as com- 
pared with £637,000 last year, being an 
increase of £60,000. Now, if the number 
of days’ training was 28 with seven days’ 
preliminary drill, on the present number of 
regiments the expense would be £749,500. 
What I think the hon. and gallant Member 
proposes is that there should be 28 days’ 
training, with 14 daye’ preliminary drill. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON observed, 
that he should be quite satisfied if the same 
option were allowed to commanding officers 
of regiments with respect to the different 
periods of training and drill, as was given 
them last year. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS: Atall events, 
I may state that the cost of 28 days’ 
training and 14 days’ preliminary drill 
would be £757,000, the cost of 28 days’ 
training and seven days’ preliminary drill 
would be £749,900, while the cost of 21 
days’ training and seven days’ preliminary 
drill (or less than we propose) would be 
£689,000. The question for the House 
to consider is, whether the proposal of the 
Government is adequate to the require- 
ments of the country. It appeared to us, 
looking to the state of foreign affairs, to 
the existence of alarge body of Volunteers, 
and the strength of the regular army, that 
21 days’ training for the militia, with 14 
days’ preliminary drill for recruits, would 
be sufficient. The hon. Gentleman says it 
Would be far preferable to reduce the 
strength of the militia regiments from 800 
to 700 men, and increase the number of 
days’ training. That, no doubt, is an 
opinion which anybody may fairly entertain. 
But I am strongly inclined to think, that if 
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the Government had proposed to reduce 
the strength of the regiments in order to 
increase the period of training, there would 
have been more hon. Members in favour of 
the course we actually have adopted than 
in favour of a diminution in the numerical 
force of the militia. Because it is easy in 
future years to increase the number of 
days’ training ; but when the strength of 
the regiments is once diminished, it is not 
so easy to augment it again. Therefore, 
although the arguments of the hon. Gentle- 
man, founded exclusively on efficiency, are 
unanswerable, there being no doubt that 
you will have a more efficient militia if you 
train it a greater number of days, yet the 
Government had to take into account not 
only what amount of efficiency might 
abstractedly be desirable, but what amount 
would be sufficient for the wants of the 
country, and could be obtained consistently 
with a proper economy. Taking, then, 
each of those elements into consideration, 
I trust the House will not be disposed to 
support the Motion of the hon. Member, 
but will agree with me in voting for the 
order of the day. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, he thought it 
was clear that twenty-four days’ training 
were not enough to make the men efficient. 
His object in rising was to suggest what he 
believed to be the best course the Govern- 
ment could adopt under the cireumstances— 
namely, that of reducing the number of 
the regiments and increasing the number of 
days’ training. The right hon. Baronet 
seemed to anticipate that there would be an 
outcry against reducing the regiments, and 
that a difficulty would be felt in afterwards 
obtaining recruits. But if he consulted 
officers of experience, as to the number 
of men brought on parade for drill, he 
would find that nearly two-thirds of the pre- 
sent complement of the regiments would be 
suficient, and that there would be no real 
difficulty, if the men were required, in 
bringing them up again to the full standard. 
By following that plan the Government 
would save the recruiting money and would 
prevent desertion. The commanding of- 
ficers, too, would have a greater control 
over the men, who would form an efficient 
nucleus, because they would belong to their 
own respective neighbourhoods. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the War Office would do well if he fol- 
lowed the suggestions offered by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Ayrshire—namely, 
of giving the commanding officers, the: 
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option of training their men either twenty- 
one or twenty-eight days, because cireum- 
stances varied in the different counties, as 
every gentleman knew who was connected 
with a regiment of militia. It would be im- 
possible, he presumed, to make any altera- 
tion in the arrangements this year, but he 
ventured to call the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the point, and the right hon. 
Gentleman would on inquiry find that com- 
manding officers would prefer having an op- 
tion in the matter. 

Question, ‘* That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


IRON-PLATED SHIPS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Si FREDERIC SMITH said, he rose 
to call the attention of the Secretary 
of State for War to the reports of an en- 
gagement between the American iron-clad 
frigate in the naval service of the Con- 


federate States, cailed the Merrimac, and | 


an iron vessel, called the Monitor,’’ in 
the naval service of the Federal States, 
having a shot-proof roof; and to ask whe- 
ther, in consequence of the results of that 
action, it will not be prudent to suspend 
the construction of some of the proposed 
forts at Spithead until the value of such 
iron-roofed vessels for the defence of our 
ports and roadsteads shall have been fully 
considered? Upon former occasions he had 
felt it his duty to protest against the 
construction of works upon Portsdown Till, 
because he thought it would never be 
possible adequately to garrison all the 
forts. He thought so still. He had not 
voted with the hon. Member for Liskeard 
when he proposed to abandon all the 
forts at Spithead, because at the time 
he thought such measures of defence were 
necessary there; but recent events had 
induced him to alter his opinion, and, 
as the subject was one of vast importance 
to this country, he felt it to be his duty to 
invite the attention of the House to it. 
He would have brought forward the sub- 
ject on Friday last but that he desired to 
do so in the presence of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, whom he 
congratulated upon his improvement in 
health and re-appearance in the House. 
The great question of iron-plated ships 
against wooden vessels had been brought 
to an issue, and, happily, without any 
action on our part. It appeared that 
a vessel, the Merrimac, which a few 
months back was a wooden ship, was 
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sunk, was then raised, cut down to within 
three feet of the water, cased with iron two 
feet below the water-line, and the iron 
easing brought over the deck in the form of 
a roof, but not absolutely forming a ridge, 
an aperture being left on deck for venti- 
lation. In order to break the blockade of 
the Chesapeake that vessel moved down to 
Hampton-roads, where she found several 
ships of war of the Federal States, con. 
structed of wood, with considerable power, 
most of them well armed, but not all 
well manned. She engaged those vessels, 
destroyed one by running into her; was 
injured herself in so doing ; she destroy- 
ed another by firing her, and kept the 
rest of the squadron at bay. That was a 
gallant exploit, and showed that the cap. 
tain must have had great confidence in the 
iron casing of his vessel, which there was 
reason to believe was five inches thick. 
Private letters stated that the shot flew 
off from the iron covering of the Merrimac 
without having the least effect upon it, 
although one shell appeared to have en- 
tered the aperture on the roof-deck and 
killed the Captain and several men. So 
far that showed the success of cover- 
ing vessels with iron decks ; but it might 
be objected that such vessels could not 
navigate the sea in bad weather. That 
point, however, was soon settled, for on 
the following day to that upon which the 
Merrimac made her appearance, another 
iron vessel, of different construction, de- 
signed by Captain Ericsson, of the United 
States or Federal Navy, arrived in Hamp- 
ton Roads. That vessel had come round 
from New York in half a gale of wind, and 
had proved herself a good and safe sea- 
boat. The Merrimac and the new comer, 
the Monitor, soou went into action ; both 
were well fought and well handled. That 
contest was of great importance, and ap- 
peared to him to settle the question of the 
best means of defending our ports and 
roadsteads at the least cost and in the 
most efficient manner. The money had 
been voted a year and a half ago to con 
struct the forts at Spithead, but little pro- 
gress had been made. He now rejoiced 
that so little progress had been made, be 
cause they were still in time to stop if they 
were in a wrong course, and to diminish in 
some degree the number of those costly 
forts. He had originally been an advoeate 
for some of those forts, but he had now 
seen reason to entirely change his opinion. 
Let the House consider the question how 
those forts could be fought. They were 
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to mount 380 guns, and would require | form a fleet of a most formidable character. 


9,700 trained gunners, who would have to 
fire at moving objects with heavy guns. 
The right hon. Baronet would perhaps say 
that the forts were in course of construc- 


Those vessels which were intended to 
defend harbours and the coast were to 
steam 15 knots, to carry 11 days’ coal. 
and were to be armed with 11-inch guns. 


tion, that contracts had been entered into, In England they had heard of an immense 
and that it was intended to place guns of | mortar ; but nothing came of it, and the 


enormous size upon those forts. 
heard that guns throwing 1,000 Ib. shot 
were to be mounted ; but he hoped that was 
not the fact, because if the service pro- 
portion of powder—one-third the weight 
of the shot—was to be used as the 
charge, it would be like springing a 
mine, and would be perilous to the men 
in the fort. What danger would there 
be of a foreign fleet anchoring in the 
Solent if they had a fleet of twenty or 
thirty Eriesson Monitors in Portsmouth 
harbour, which could be constructed at 
one-tenth the cost of the forts? 


noble Lord, the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, would recollect the statement of an 
able officer, Captain Sullivan, that tliere 
would be no danger to an enemy’s fleet in 
running past the forts by night, and but 
little by day; while even if they threw 
1000 lb. shots, in all probability only 


a few would hit the ships. Apart from 
the question of constructing forts at Spit- 
head, there was a proposition to erect 
powerful forts along the north shore of the 
Isle of Wight, to prevent an enemy from 
occupying positions on shore from which 
he could bombard Portsmouth Dockyard. 
Such forts would do no injury to vessels 
like the Monitor, which was almost even 
with the water’s edge and strongly plated. 
In giving up the Spithead forts they should 
give up the works on the Isle of Wight. 
The passage of the Needles must be de- 
fended, and there were forts there already, 
and the landing-places must be guarded ; 
but to occupy a few spots of ground in 
the Isle of Wight, in order to prevent 
an enemy from bombarding Portsmouth 
dockyard, was a pure waste of public 
money. The officers who fought the 
action in America to which he had re- 
ferred regarded the question between 
wooden and iron vessels as settled for ever. 
The Navy Department at Washington had 
issued invitations for tenders for the con- 
struction of vessels of all descriptions, partly 
of wood and partly of iron. These were 
to be vessels of certain draught of water 
for harbour duty, vessels for river service, 
others for coust defence. The tenders 
were to be sent in by the end of March, 
and immediate steps would be taken to 


The } 





He had | same result would probably follow in the 


ease of that enormous gun, which, we are 
told, is to throwa shot of 1,000 Ib. weight. 
He did not believe that the various parts 
of the metal could be amalgamated so 
as to render it proof against the large 
quantity of powder which would be neces- 
sary to propel from the gun so enormous 
a shot at a high velocity. Perhaps the 
first two or three trial guns might be wel 
constructed ; but by-and-by less care would 
be taken with them, and some serious ac- 
cident would then happen. Even with the 
Armstrong guns accidents oceasionally 
happened, although there the amount of 
metal was comparatively small. With 
regard to the forts, if the Government had 
not gone too far, they could surely suspend 
their operations. He was told that two forts 
were in progress. Let this system of de- 
fence be confined to them, and, at all events, 
give up the forts in the Isle of Wight. 
The estimated cost was £1,000,000; but 
he believed the forts would cost a great deal 
more, and that they would be very lucky if 
they got out of it for less than £2,000,000. 
It would be better to stop the works 
and pay a penalty to the contractor, than 
to spend so much money so uselessly, 
The hon. and gallant Member for Wake- 
field (Sir John Hay), than whom no man 
was more competent to give an opinion on 
the subject, in a letter addressed to The 
Times upwards of three years ago, called 
public attention to the importance of build- 
ing iron vessels. Mr. Laird also pub- 
lished a most admirable letter descriptive 
of a ship so constructed as to run into 
and sink an adversary. But even in 
America blunders were made, and it ap- 
peared that the stem of the Merrimac was 
too weak. No doubt, the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Admiralty would bear that 
lesson in mind. There was time to give 
our ships now in course of construction 
much greater strength in this respect. 
The Warrior could not run into such 
a vessel as the Merrimac without receiving 
very serious injury; but if her present 
very handsome stem were removed, and a 
strong, useful stem substituted, she would 
be a much more serviceable vessel. It was 
quite clear that, in constructing the forts 
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at Spithead, they were proceeding ia a 
wrong direction. But it was not too late 
to draw back, and there could be no more 
opportune time for doing so than on the 
last day of the financial year. One point 
which the House should remember was the 
difficulty in getting 2,700 well-trained 
artillerymen to man the forts. Such a 
force could not be spared, even if the 
Volunteer movement continued, and was it 
right, then, to go on constructing forts 
which they would find it impossible to man ? 
But there would be no difficulty in manning 
small vessels carrying two guns, which 
would be enough to keep at bay, if they 
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were so, no one need fear that small 
iron-cased vessels in the Solent would 
suffer from the fire of larger vessels enter. 
ing, because the vessels for harbour de- 
fence could carry both heavier guns and 
much more impenetrable armour plating 
than any sea-going vessel could do. Under 
those circumstances, it was hardly justifi- 
able for the Government to proceed with 
the construction of works on the northern 
shore of the Isle of Wight, or with the 
whole of the forts originally proposed. 
The hon. and gallant Member concluded 
by asking the question of which he had 
given notice. 


Mr. LAIRD said, that he wished before 
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dable than the Merrimac. The action | the question was answered to make a few 
in question had changed his opinion with | observations on the subject. He looked 
regard to the Spithead forts, and he was | upon the action to which reference had 
now fully impressed with the necessity of |been made as the turning point in the 
making the best use of the lesson which | adoption of iron for all classes of vessels in 
they had just been taught. The‘House| Her Majesty’s service. Objections had 
would also remember that his lamented | hitherto been made to small iron vessels of 
friend, Sir Richard Dundas, was of opinion | this kind, but the suecess of the Monitor 
that for the defence of the Solent it was; had clearly proved that ships of a small 
better to rely on vessels than on forts, class were able to resist large ones ; and, 
though the latter might be useful. That moreover, though the Moniter had not been 
officer was a high authority, and had | built as a sea-going craft, she had made 


roved almost a prophet upon the question. | the rough passage from New York to the 
P prop po q gh passag 


Captain Coles had advocated the same James river in perfect safety. That one 
thing, and the country was much in-| vessel had saved the credit of the Federal 


debted to him for his services. The ques- navy; for unless she had come up, the 
tion of sloping sides, which had been much | Merrimac might have destroyed all the 
canvassed, was one of detail. No doubt if, | wooden ships there almost at her leisure; 
they could present to a shot a sloping and | and this engagement had now settled for 
not a perpendicular side a much thinver | ever the relative capabilities of wooden and 
metal covering would be sufficient to iron ships in war. The Americans them- 
turn or resist that shot. In the Mer-| selves were so satisfied with the result of 
rimac the amount of vertieal surface | their iron vessel that they were going to 
placed opposite to the line of fire was | construct many others ; and he saw by one 
only two, or at the most three, feet, and ‘journal that they had abandoned the idea 
there was thus complete protection for the | of defending their harbours by means of 
men working the guns, and plenty of air. | forts. He had always argued, in respect 
How Captain Coles’s cupolas would work | to iron ships, that it was not a question 
was a matter of experiment, but there was | whether they could make a ship impene- 
a ship which, after being exposed all day to | trable to shot, but what would be the effeet 
the fire of several powerful vessels and bat- | of such a ship, properly built, coming into 
teries, went off without injury from them ; | contact with wooden vessels. That ques- 
and after a five hours’ engagement on the | tion had been settled. Objections had 
second day, exposed to the fire of guns been raised to going into that question; but 
much heavier than her own, it was a ques-| when he looked back and saw the difficul- 
tion whether a single shot penetrated her | ties that had been raised to the adoption of 
sides. If her sides were penetrated, they | any new principle, he could not wonder at 
clearly must have been pierced by the/| the objections that had been made to going 
fire of shot weighing 200 or 178 pounds ; | one step further than they had done, and 
but, at all events, the Monitor sustained | constructing the whole navy of the country 
not a single crack in any of her plates. | of iron. But, he believed, till they did 0, 
Although fighting almost muzzle to muz-| they should not be able to reduce their 
zle with the Merrimac, the Monitor was | naval expenditure. The adoption of iron 
not damaged in the least; and if that|as the material of construction would do 
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away with the necessity of keeping large 
stocks of timber laid up in the dockyards. 
The Government would merely have to 
order the iron when they wanted it; if 
they chose to build ships by contract, they 
could do so; but they could reduce the 
establishments kept up at such great cost, 
and they would be able to know with cer- 
tainty what the naval expenditure of the 
eonntry would be. The objections to adopt- 
ing iron that had lately been made in the 
House merged themselves into this—that 
they could not use iron to build a small 
class of vessels for foreign service, because 
they were liable to fouling. The only 
remedy for that, and the one that would 
be found the cheapest in the end, was to 
provide more dock accommodation for 
cleaning and repairing vessels on their 
foreign stations. The outlay for bringing 
ships and steamers home for repairs was 
very large. If an accident occurred to a 
vessel on the East or West India or the 
American stations, unless the means of 
repairing her were at hand, she had to 
be brought back to this country, and the 
expense of doing that was enormous. 
Sooner or later they would have to pro- 
vide greater dock accommodation abroad. 
]t was stated by Admiral Robinson, the 
Controller of the Navy, in his evidence last 
year, that with greater dock accommo- 
dation abroad one ship would do the 
work of two. The Government would 
save an enormous sum of money by adopt- 
ing the principle thus laid down, and till 
they did adopt some such plan they 
could not keep their steam navy in an cffi- 
cient state. He hoped the result of what 
had taken place in America would be to 
direet the attention of the Government 
more seriously to the matter, and induce 
it to pause before preceeding further with 
the construction of a small class of wooden 
vessels. They would be utterly useless 
and unable to cope with the vessels they 
might have to meet on foreign shores. 
He must repeat his conviction that till 
some such course was adopted they should 
not be able to reduce the present enor- 
mous naval expenditure. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the event that 
had lately occurred in America appeared 
to him an entire revolution in the art 
of naval warfare. It was neither more 
nor less than that, and the newspapers of 
the Northern States had been congratu- 
lating themselves that, in consequence of 
what had occurred, the naval superiority 
of England was at an end. But he took 
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the precisely contrary view. He thought 
that England, with its great wealth, its 
mechanical appliances, and ample supply of 
coal and iron, could not only provide for 
her own preservation, but the maintenance 
of the snperiority on the sea she had 
hitherto enjoyed. Another source of con- 
solation was that a great portion of the 
burden of taxation that had weighed upon 
their shoulders for a Jong time past, under 
the impression that it was necessary, would 
be dispensed with. He entirely agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(Sir F. Smith) that money expended on 
fortresses would be money thrown away. 
Forts would only be buoys and indications 
by which an enemy might pass into the 
harbours. The description of the late bat- 
tle given in Zhe Times stated that the 
large heavy shot from the land forts fell 
off from the Merrimac like hail from a tin 
roof, and shot weighing 180 lb. were fired 
by the Monitor at the Merrimac when 
they were lying muzzle to muzzle. If that 
was the case, what could the proposed forts 
do? To be of any use, they must have 
guns powerful enough to crush such ships; 
and if they had guns of such enormous 
magnitude, the bursting of one of them 
would be like springing a mine within the 
walls. Jones’s angular target of iron, 44 
inches thick, resisted, at a distance of two 
hundred yards, the Armstrong bolt-shot, 
weighing 110lb; whereas the Martello 
Tower at Eastbourne, with walls seven to 
nine feet thick, crambled away before the 
fire of the same shots at ],032 yards. What, 
then, had the Government to do but to ac- 
ecept the logic of facts, and accommodate 
themselves to the new state of things? He 
would read the advice given to the Govern- 
ment of England by Mr. Eriesson himself, 
in his letter to the American Naval Depart- 
ment, explaining his reasons for calling his 
iron vessel the Monitor. The letter, as it 
appeared in The Times of that morning, 
said— 


“The impregnable and aggressive character of 
this structure will admonish the leaders of the 
Southern rebellion that the batteries on the banks 
of their rivers will no longer present barriers to 
the entrance of the Union forces. The iron-clad 
intruder will thus prove a true ‘ Monitor’ to those 
leaders. But there are other leaders who will 
also be startled and admonished by the booming 
of the guns from the impregnable iron turret. 
Downing Street will hardly view with indifference 
this last Yankee notion—this ‘ Monitor.’ To the 
Lords of the Admiralty the new craft will bea 
‘Monitor,’ suggesting doubts as to the propriety 
of completing those four steel-clad ships at three 
and a half millions a-piece. On these and many 
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similar grounds I propose to name the new bat- 
tery ‘ Monitor.’” 

He trusted most sincerely that the vessel 
would prove a ‘‘ monitor’ to the Lords 
of the Admiralty. What were the sugges- 
tions that presented themselves from that 
letter? It was clear that by these vessels 
the means of defence were superior to those 
of attack. Shot of 180lbs. weight had no 
effect on the Monitor. Against such ships 
forts might as well be armed with pop- 
guns and squirts as with the heaviest ord- 
nance at present used. Forts might, per- 
haps, be made invulnerable by plating 
them with iron; but of what use would 
that be? Iron ships had only to pass the 
forts and work their will on the doekyards 
beyond them. What they required was 
iron-clad batteries, not fortresses—vessels 
that could go out and contend with such 
an attacking enemy on equal terms. Ano- 
ther suggestion from this battle was, that 
the whole character of naval war was 
changed. Formerly this country relied on 
the individual courage of its seamen. 
When they had once boarded an enemy's 
deck, it was thought the battle was over. 
They could not board now ; it was a mere 
tradition of the past. Boarding the sloping 
side of such a ship as the Merrimac 
would be like scrambling up the roof of a 
house. And when an attempt was made 
to board the Monitor not a soul was to be 
seen. The bravest boarding party might 
now, by some new device, be met with a 
shower of hot water and steam. He was 
curious to see how much the affair of 
Hampton Roads had affected the chief 
question that had been agitated that Session 
in Parliament. It had solved the whole 
question of colonial fortifications. It was 
positively throwing money away to spend 
it on fortifications in the eolonies. The 
best defences were these floating batteries, 
which might, like the Monitor, be construct- 
ed in ninety days, and only cost £60,0U0. 
No fortifications now constructing could 
beat them. But by building the same 
kind of vessels the colonies might defend 
themselves with less outlay. Neither 
Gibraltar nor Quebec were any longer im- 
pregnable. If the Spanish launches had 
been plated with iron when the Chevalier 
D’Arcon brought them before Gibraltar 
in 1782, Lord Heathfield’s red-hot shot 
would have been of no avail, and the 
Spanish flag would have waved over that 
fortress. British superiority on the Ame- 
rican lakes would be very much endan- 
gered by the new class of vessels. It 
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had always been said, that though the 
Americans might overrun the border, yet 
in Quebec they would find a difficult nut to 
crack ; but since the introduction of these 
destructive instruments of warfare the case 
was very different. If the Warrior had 
met the Merrimac, it was a matter of grave 
doubt whether the angular-sided vessel 
would not have overcome her vertical-sided 
antagonist ; but if the Warrior and the 
Monitor had met, there was little doubs 
that the smaller vessel would have plunged 
her shot into the unprotected parts of the 
Warrior, and would, in fact, have over- 
come the pride of the British navy. Again, 
how useless would the fortifieations of 
Alderney be before such vessels. What 
could be the use of spending money on for- 
tifications when a battery could come from 
Cherbourg, sail right in, and knoek every 
ship in the harbour into lucifer-matches 
without receiving the slightest damage ? 
Cherbourg itself was the most notable ex- 
ample of the folly of building these fortifi- 
cations. He hoped the Government would 
take that tremendous subject into their 
consideration. If, instead of going about 
like pottering old pointers, sniffing after 
the traditions of Blake and Benbow, they 
accommodated themselves to the facts 
which had met their eyes, and made proper 
use of this salutary lesson, they might be 
able to diminish their expenditure, and to 
provide an impregnable line of defence 
which all the Powers of Europe would not 
be able to break through. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that when the De- 
fence Commission first gave in their Report, 
he was of opinion that the forts at Spithead, 
to which alone he should confine his obser- 
vations, were absolutely necessary, but he 
had now changed his views, and he was 
confident that it shonld be better for the 
public good if the money were spent in the 
construction of vessels of the new deserip- 
tion for the defence of the port, because 
these vessels could be made as strong a3 
forts, and a movable fort must be much 
more valuable than a stationary fortifica- 
tion. Under these circumstances, he agreed 
in that particular with the gallant Member 
for Chatham ; but there were some special 
cireumstances to which he had alluded 
which required some slight explanation. 
He did not quite agree with the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman in all the inferences 
which he had drawn from the late action 
aud from the experiments which had been 
made in reference to the construction of 
iron fortifications and ships ; nor could he 
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quite agree with the hon. Member for Bir- | 
kenhead (Mr. Laird) in his proposal that 
the smaller class of ships in the navy should 
be constructed solely of iron. It was ab- 
solutely necessary that the light descrip- 
tion of vessels should he built of wood, 
because they could not carry plates thick 
enough for their protection, and the destruc- 
tion which would take place on the thin iron 
plates of vessels of that size would be much 
more formidable than the destruction pro- 
duced on wooden ships of the same size. 
But all vessels which were to fight in war 
must not only be of considerable size, but 
of size sufficient to carry plates of consider- 
able thickness, so as to protect them from 
the fire of the enemy. There was no doubt 
that modern artillery had arrived at such 
perfection that it was positive madness to 
send people out to fight in wooden vessels. 
If two vessels met armed with the modern 
ordnance, not one but both must be de- 
stroyed, and no result would flow from such 
anengagement. As far as he knew, it was 
not possible to construct ships solely of iron. 
It was absolutely necessary to have some- 
thing behind the iron to prevent the vibra- 
tion destroying the ship. As far as ex- 
periments had gone, it was certain that 
when the plates were very rigid, the attach- 
ments or bolts which fastened one to the 
other were certain to break by the concus- 
sion; and it was therefore necessary to 
construct ships of wood and iron combined, 
which so far was fortunate, because the 
best use they could make of their wooden 
three-deckers was to cut them down to their 
lower-deck beams, plate them with iron, and 
cover them with as many of Captain Coles’ 
cupola shields as they would carry. One 
of these ships so cut down and plated, and 
provided with six or eight of Coles’ shields, 
would destroy eight or ten line-of-battle 
ships as they now existed. So far it was 
of value that they had ascertained that there 
was a positive advantage in having the wood 
to support the iron, because they could avail 
themselves of the great number of ships 
they possessed, which might be converted 
into useful engines of war. He approved 
largely of the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead, that the dock power 
and accommodation at our different naval 
stations should be increased, and the money 
which was to be spent on building the forts 
at Spithead might be much more usefully 
employed at Bermuda, Malta, and elsewhere 
in building docks to receive our iron navy. 
With reference to the necessity for sloping 
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it was quite unnecessary to do so, There 
was nothing to be gained by sloping the 
sides of a ship, because by so doing 
there must be a larger plate to cover the 
same vertical area. There was no doubt 
that the iron was better disposed in greater 
thickness upright than if the same weight 
were rolled out to cover the same vertical 
area. It had been tried over and over 
again. The thicker a good iron plate was, 
the better it was for defence against the 
effect of projectiles; and a shipbuilder need 
not be trammelled by any desire to alter 
the form of his ship by a false idea of ob- 
taining sloping sides, when he would get the 
same thing by building his ship in the best 
form to perform her duty and plating her 
vertically, 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, the proposition 
was to substitute vessels for forts, sc as 
to have a fleet in every port. It was not 
his province to defend the Admiralty, but 
he hoped they would proceed with the 
construction of the forts. Forts were bet- 
ter than ships, and particularly at Ports- 
mouth, as there was not a sufficient depth 
of water for vessels carrying very heavy 
guns to maneuvre about Spithead. This 
country was foremost in inventions, but 
the Admiralty seemed always the last to 
take advantage of those inventions. He 
attributed it to there being no competent 
Board to decide what inventions should be 
adopted and what should not. The Ad- 
miralty had allowed themselves to be out- 
stripped by the French, who had con- 
structed La Gloire before the Warrior 
was in commission, and by the Americans, 
who had built the Monitor, although the 
Admiralty were aware of Captain Coles’ 
invention. 

Lorv ADOLPHUS VANE TEMPEST 
said, that as he had seen the Merrimac, a 
few words from him would not be without 
interest. There was some misapprehen- 
sion with regard to her. Although she 
was a most powerful vessel, she was not 
calculated for anything but smooth water. 
Owing to the weight of the plates put 
upon her, she was immersed to that extent 
that there was nothing above water but 
the deck for her gun ports. The sides 
were carried up at an angle of 45°, and 
at the top was an open bar roofing, 
through which the ventilation was obtained, 
the consequence of which was that shipping 
a sea would certainly sink her. With re- 
gard to the Monitor, he thought she was 
more powerful, because she had made a 
voyage in rough weather from New York 
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to Fort Monroe; but it was no disparage- 
ment to the gallantry of the officers and 
crew of the Merrimac to say that she was 
only fit for river purposes, and that the 
anticipation of her being able to cross 
the Atlantic was not well founded. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Chatham 
was, in his opinion, entitled to the gra- 
titude of the House for having brought 
forward that important question, and he 
submitted that the time was come when 
the Government should reconsider the 
matter, and pause in the construction of 
costly land fortresses, which practical men 
were of opinion would not be so efficacious 
as these new iron vessels in defending our 
coasts and harbours. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, two ques- 
tions have been raised during this debate. 
One has been raised by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Chatham, of which he 
gave notice—namely, whether the recent 
action on the coast of America has given 
the Government any reason why they 
should stop the forts in course of con- 
struction near Portsmouth. Another, but 


a much wider question, has been raised by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Galway— 
whether, in consequence of that engage- 


ment, we should not entirely alter the 
whole character and structure of our navy, 
and abandon wooden ships in order to 
build nothing but iron ships. It has been 
suggested that the revolutionizing our 
naval defences will lead to a great eco- 
nomy of the public money. I must ven- 
ture to express my opinion that, from all 
the experience which we have had of revo- 
lutionizing our armaments, a new system 
of defence is likely to lead, not to a dimi- 
nution, but to a great increase of public 
expenditure ; and that, in fact, nothing is 
80 expensive as a systematic change of 
armaments on a great scale. I do not say 
that it may not be necessary, in conse- 
quence of the experience of the recent 
engagement, to make a vast change in our 
naval defences. 1am not expressing any 
opinion upon that subject aud its neces- 
sity; but I warn the House against enter- 
taining any expectation that that change 
can be made otherwise than by a corre- 
sponding large sacrifice of public money. 
I think it will be more convenient to the 
House not to enter into that large discus- 
sion at the present moment. It is, in fact, 
a@ question mainly affecting the Naval 
Estimates. If the House be of opinion 
that this revolution is to be effected, I 
apprehend it will probably be the duty of 
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my noble friend sitting near me (Lord (, 
Paget) to propose a Supplementary Esti. 
mate of some £10,000,000 or £15,000,000, 
That will be the practical result of the 
naval revolution which has been sketched, 
I abstain entirely from entering upon that 
part of the question. I merely wish to 
advert to the question of which the hon, 
and gallant Member for Chatham gave 
notice. The question which he submitted 
to the House is identical with one which 
was brought under the notice of the Defence 
Commission by Lord Herbert on the 18th 
of February, 1861, and upon which that 
Commission made a careful report. The 
question referred to them was, * the pos- 
sible substitution of iron-cased ships in 
certain localities for such of the perma- 
nent defences as can be constructed only 
at large cost, and cannot in all proba- 
bility be completed for a long time.” 
That suggestion had particular reference 
to Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight. The 
Defeuce Commission, composed of profes. 
sional military men—Engineers—reported 
their opinion in the following manner :— 

“1, We adhere with the utmost confidence to 
the opinion we formerly expressed as to the 
necessity for the forts for the protection of Spit- 
head, more especially as regards the two outer 
works on No-Man’s Land and Horse Sand, which 
give protection to the anchorage as a harbour 
of refuge for an inferior force of our own fleet, 
and for merchant vessels, which the ‘ Spit’ and 
‘Intermediate’ forts cannot afford, owing to the 
depth of water near them being insufficient for 
anchoring purposes. ‘These two outer defences 
also command the space more effectually which 
might be occupied for the purpose of bombard- 
ment, and would take in reverse any ships which 
had succeeded in forcing the passage. The work 
on the Starbridge is, in our opinion, only second 
in importance to the two just mentioned. It 
completes the circle of defences which will afford 
a concentrated fire on the anchorage, provides 
a second line against an enemy attempting the 
passage of the Solent, and gives shelter to float- 
ing defences which might have been obliged to 
retire before a superior force either from the 
outer entrance to Spithead, or from the defence 
of the passage of the Needles.” 

There are some further remarks— 

“2, We consider the mixed scheme of defence 
by forts and auxiliary iron-cased vessels to be 
the only practicable mode of effecting the object 
in view. 3. We are of opinion that no time 
should be lost in commencing the forts, and in 
constructing as many iron-cased vessels as are 
essentially necessary for the above purpose.” 
The Report of the Defence Commission 
amounted substantially to this :—That the 
best plan for the defence of Portsmouth is 
a combined system of forts and iron-cased 
ships. They did not rely on one or the other, 
but on a combination of both. The ques- 
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tion is how much that system ought to be 
modified in consequence of the experience 
derived from subsequent events. The hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) seems 
to think that the recent action points to a 
revolution in the art of naval warfare. I 
do not myself presume to speak with au- 
thority on the question. I merely judge 
from the reports which I receive from those 
who have professionally and technically 
studied the subject. The information 
which I have lately obtained leads me to 
the conclusion that, in the opinion of the 
most experienced persons, the engagement 
in question throws little light upon the 
qualities of iron-clad vessels. I will state 
what I myself saw with my own eyes. A 
model of the side of the Warrior was set 
up at Shoeburyness, and made the subject 
of experiments in order to test its resist- 
ance to very heavy ordnance at a very 
moderate distance. The result was, that 
searcely any effect was produced on the 
plates. In that instance we had as com- 
plete a proof of the qualities of iron-clad 
vessels as was afforded in the recent action. 
There is no doubt that the Merrimac is not 
a sea-going vessel. The Monitor, perhaps, 
might go some distance out to sea. Of 
course, we must not assume that an attack 
on our coast, if ever it take place, will be 
made simply by wooden vessels, over which 
our iron vessels might have an easy vic- 
tory. We must expect to see iron opposed 
toiron, The question becomes whether, 
by the improvement of artillery, forts 
might not be enabled to maintain the same 
advantage over floating batteries which 
they have hitherto possessed. It is an 
axiom, I apprehend, in naval warfere that 
all floating batteries are inferior to those 
on land. I am assured that the effect of 
the recent experiments with iron-cased 
vessels will only be to stimulate the inven- 
tive powers of our engineers in the effort 
to produce some ordnance which will be 
forcible enough to smash the sides of the 
iron-clad ships, and I hope they will not be 
Jong in achieving that result. That is the 
problem which the military engineer has 
to solve, and he may consider it a triumph 
in his art if he contrives a gun which those 
ships which are now invulnerable to artil- 
lery will not be able to resist. There is 
nothing unreasonable in the ambition 
which encourages him in that aim. We 
have grounds, then, for holding that a 
complete revolution in the art of war will 
not be effected, but that in a few years the 
disproportion which is now said to exist in 
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point of strength between floating and 
fixed batteries will disappear. I observe 
that the hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. 
Laird), at a meeting over which he presided 
lately, read a letter from a correspondent 
in New York, who said— 


“ The success of the Rodman gun has induced 
our Government to try experiments on a scale 
still larger, and they are about constructing guns 
of 20-inch bore, throwing shot of 1,000lb, which, 
it is thought, will crush in the side of any iron- 
plated ship, no matter what the thickness of the 
plates.” 


That shows that the belief in the progress 
of artillery is not confined to this country. 
I am fully aware of the importance of this 
question, and of the necessity for our 
adopting those expedients which are sug- 
gested by recent experience. We must, 
however, beware of taking a precipitate 
step. The Government ought to be guided 
by scientific advice, given on mature con- 
sideration, and ought not to rush into a 
series of costly changes. The subject will 
receive the careful attention of the Govern- 
ment, but I cannot hold out any hope that 
the construction of forts for which contracts 
have been entered into, and which are al- 
ready in progress, will be abandoned. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I think the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman will not be 
deemed very satisfactory by the House. 
He was modest enough to say that he did 
not hold himself to be an authority on a 
question of this kind, but I must say the 
facts he quoted did not appear to be much 
to the point. The report of the Defence 
Commission was written more than a year 
ago, and cannot, therefore, refer to an 
event which happened about a fortnight 
since. The right hon. Gentleman has, 
therefore, said really nothing to the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Chat- 
ham. I agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his comments on the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Galway. On the 
occurrence of a single event such as the 
recent action, however important—and the 
man must be particularly stupid who does 
not see its importance—it would, I think, 
be very unfortunate if the Government at 
once adopted the scheme of naval recon- 
struction which is very much favoured by 
the right hon Member for Droitwich. 
Nothing could be more costly or calamitous 
to the country than that we should have 
such sweeping measures carried out by as- 
piring Lords of the Admiralty every half- 
dozen years. The question which has been 
raised is very simple, and the Government 
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ought not to be allowed to escape from it 
without a definite statement to the House. 
The question is, whether the batteries 
which we are about to erect at a vast cost 
in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth har- 
bour are capable of resisting the entrance 
of iron-plated vessels, such as the Monitor. 
The old questions, whether there is any 
danger of invasion, whether any fortifica- 
tions are required, and whether we can 
get them manned, are not discussed now. 
They remain just where we left them ; 
but, as far as I can Jearn from their con- 
versation, those who voted for the fortifi- 
cations two years ago are generally very 
much ashamed of that vote. What we 
have to consider is whether, heedless of 
the proofs which are being given of what 
iron-plated ships can do, we are to go on 
spending on fortifications—I am afraid to 
say how much, and, indeed, the ultimate 
cost was never very clearly set before the 
Tlouse. I agree with the right hon Gen- 
tleman that nothing is to be assumed as 
absolutely concluded by what has taken 
place in the James river, but the proba- 
bility is that something has been concluded. 
I do not require to be a great naval 
authority to pronounce it a very serious 


event, and I think the House may fairly 
call upon the Government at any rate to 
suspend these works, which are costing 
many hundred thousand pounds in the lo- 
cality I have mentioned, and which will 
involve an outlay of millions if we include 
all the fortifications which we were invited 


to sanction two years ago. Some hon. 
Members have an idea that money is to be 
dug out somewhere, and that nobody is 
any the poorer when it is paid out of the 
Exchequer for such things; but the fact 
is that somebody works for it, somebody 
sweats for it, somebody receives less of the 
comforts of life for its expenditure, some- 
body pays it to the taxgatherer, often grudg- 
ingly, and suffers for the loss of it. Even 
the most determined spendthrift in the 
House must see that the necessity of 
spending that money at all has, at least, 
been rendered doubtful by recent events. 
Surely we may call on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who sometimes upbraids 
the House for its profligate expenditure, 
to support the proposition of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Chatham in the dis- 
cussions in the Cabinet. I understand 
that the revenue returns, concerning which 
we are to hear something on Thursday, 
will present an appearance more favoura- 
ble than, or rather not so unfavourable as 
Mr. Bright 
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many persons had expected; but I can 
assure the House that, judging from the 
state of things in the North of England, 
there is a very high probability that during 
the next six months or during the next 
year there will be a very considerable fall- 
ing off in the revenue, and very great suf- 
fering among the working classes—infi- 
nitely more, a thousand-fold more suffering, 
than we know anything of, because it is 
borne so silently and heroically. But the 
less the people complain, if they are in 
distress and from no fault of their own, the 
more carefully ought the Government and 
this House to watch that not a single far- 
thing of the money which is extracted from 
them is expended on works which have 
been shown by one of the greatest autho- 
rities in the country, the hon. and gallant 
Member for Chatham, to be unnecessary, 
I think we are fairly entitled to ask the 
Government not to commit themselves to 
anything further in this respect, and to 
abstain from involving the country in fur- 
ther expenditure. We may be sure that 
before long we shall receive from the other 
side of the Atlantic the reports of scientific 
men, and more complete infurmation with 
regard to this matter. Without going into 
the question of the great revolution which 
I agree with the hon. Member for Galway 
is inevitable, but which is not, perhaps, so 
far proved as to justify a great change of 
policy, we may call upon the Government 
to suspend proceedings, and thus save to 
the country at least a million of the out- 
lay to which we committed ourselves so 
hastily. 

Captain JERVIS said, he was glad that 
the question had been raised. He had 
always pressed upon the Government that 
the greatest caution ought to be observed 
in following out the principle of iron ship- 
building. Two years ago opinions were 
very moch divided upon the question 
whether the forts at Spithead should be 
built or not; and two different reports were 
made, one by the commission upon which 
Sir Richard Dundas sat, and the other by 
the defence Committee. The question was, 
what was the use of solid fortifications 
built in the water when they could have 
equally solid fortifications in the shape of 
iron vessels, which could be moved where 
they were wanted? Of course, if the de- 
fence were required on a spot where it 
must be on land, there was no choice; 
but, otherwise, there was no comparison be- 
tween the advantages of the two kinds of 
defence. Two years ago the hon. and 
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gallant Member for Chatham (Sir F. 
Smith) voted in favour of having these 
Spithead forts, and the hon. Member for 
Wakefield (Sir J. Hay) spoke in favour of 
them ; but experience had now shown that 
there was a mistake upon that matter. 
He therefore hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War would 
reconsider the statement which he had just 
made, and would take time to see whether 
the altered circumstances which had just 
occurred should not modify his views. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, I was 
in hopes, after the numerous and distin- 
guished instances of conversion to a convic- 
tion of the non-necessity of these forts which 
we have heard to-night, thut we should 
have heard also of that of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I have been very much dis- 
appointed at the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War because, if we are to collect anything 
from that speech, it must be that Her 
Majesty’s Government are about to rush 
into this enormous expenditure in spite of 
the great lesson they have received from the 
events which had occurred in Sennpeee | 
Roads. I think that my hon. Friend the | 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) has | 
been unnecessarily hard upon the right 
hon. baronet the Member for Droitwich, | 
(Sir John Pakington) because there can be 
no doubt that the right hon. Gentleman 
was the first to draw the attention of the 
country to the defective state of our navy, 
and he ought not to be taunted with what 
was in fact a great merit on his part. It 
has been said that the Admiralty are op- 
posed to all change, but I would remind hon. 
Members that it was the Admiralty of that 
day that proposed these very floating bat- 
teries, It was my late lamented Friend 
Adwiral Sir Richard Dundas, then First 
Sea Lord, who brought forward this very 
scheme, and proposed to convert twenty 
useless line-of-battle ships into floating bat- 
teries to defend Portsmouth and other 
harbours. He proposed to do that—and 
would have done it—at a cost not exceed- 
ing £840,000, instead of erecting enor- 
mous forts which will cost considerably 
more than a million and a half. That pro- 
posal was uegatived by the Engineers, who 
thought there was nothing like stone and 
mortar for building; and therefore I do not 
think that the Admiralty are open to the 
insinuation that they set themselves against 
this improvement. From the speech made 
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blindly on, throwing these millions of 
money into Spithead, without knowing ex- 
actly either what is to be the cost of the 
forts, or what is to be their use when they 
are built. The right hon. Baronet has 
spoken rather slightingly of this great and 
bloody experiment which has been made in 
Hampton Roads. But what is the evi- 
dence of the doctor who was on board the 
Congress? It is most conclusive. He says 
that as soon as the Merrimac, or, as I 
believe she is now called, the Virginia, got 
within range— 

“We opened fire on her. We might as well 
have fired at a moving iceberg. The shot glanced 
off her iron sheathing like hailstones off a tin roof. 
: . Nearly all the guns were dismounted, the 
bulkheads blown to pieces, rammers and hand- 
spikes shivered, the powder boys all killed.” 


If that is not evidence, with what evi- 
dence will the right hon. Gentleman be 
content? Whether it bé evidence or not, 
I think that the House is justified in ealling 
upon Her Majesty’s Government to sus- 
pend—at least to suspend—these extensive 
operations, which are likely not only to be 
most expensive but most unnecessary. I 
do not think that justice has been done 
to Captain Cowper Coles. His plan was 


| brought forward last year, and on that 


occasion I think that it was very much dis- 
couraged by the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary of the Admiralty. [Lord CLARENCE, 
Paget: No,no.] At any rate, no ship 
has been built on that plan. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: There is 
a ship now building on that plan. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I am very 
glad to hear it. What does Captain Coles 
offer? Hesays that he will fora small sum 
of money convert line-of-battle ships which 
are lying idle into shield ships, which may 
form a coast patrol to defend your har- 
bours. I am glad that this discussion has 
taken place, but I think that it will be 
totally useless if we —not only the converts, 
but the thirty-nine articles, of whom I 
happen to be one, who originally voted 
against this outlay—if the House does not 
insist upon Her Majesty’s Government not 
spending another shilling upon these forts 
until we are in a position to know that they 
will be able to hold their own against the 
monsters of the deep which are now being 
constructed. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, the 
question which was raised very ably and 
clearly, and with a very kindly spirit, by my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 


of State for War, we seem to be going , Chatham is a question of extreme import- 
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ance, but it is not an Admiralty question. 
The question is whether the Government is 
determined, without any pause whatever. 
to proceed with the construction of the 
forts at Spithead. I do not consider it 
possible to regard the tidings which we 
have received of this extraordinary action 
fought in America otherwise than as novel 
and most important. I entirely agree, how- 
ever, with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, that it would | 
not be wise for us, in the transition state in | 
which we now are, to be carried away or | 
suffer our policy to be affected by every 
report that may come across the Atlantic ; | 
but, on the other hand, it is impossible to 
deny that the cireumstances of the action 
in James river have been most remarkable. 
It is also impossible to deny that those cir- 
cumstances are closely connected with the 
opinion which has been throughout express- 
ed by that high authority Captain Coles, 
that the erection of the forts would not be 
the best mode of defending Spithead. 
Surely some additional light has been 
thrown on that question ; and | cannot but 
express my regret at the language we have 
heard from the Secretary of State for War, 
and from which I gather that Her Majesty’s 
Government are disposed to attach no 
weight at all to this occurrence but to per- 
severe at all hazards, without any delay, 
and without any further consideration or 
teflection, to spend this large sum of money 
upon the construction of these forts. The 
question is a very difficult one; but the im- 
pression made upon my mind by the intel- 
ligence from America is such that, con- 
sidering the great expense involved and 
the doubtful policy of constructing these 
forts, I wish the Government had intimated 
more clearly than the right hon. Gentleman 
has done that they were disposed to con- 
sider anxiously what is the real tendency 
of that intelligence before they determine 
to persevere with these works. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, I 
must say that I think my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Droitwich (Sir John Pa- 
kington) has rather misled the House as to 
what was said by my right hon. Friend, the 
Secretary of State for War. What he 
said, as I understood him, was—and with 
that I entirely concur—that important as 
is the event which bas recently occurred on 
the other side of the Atlantic, it shows no- 
thing so decided as to the merits of iron- 
cased vessels of which we were previously 
ignorant as to oblige the Government sud- 
denly to set aside a plan which has been 
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adopted after the maturest and gravest 
deliberation. Important as this action has 
been, what, I ask the House, has really 
been taught us by it? We have known 
for some time that vessels cased with ar. 
mour of a certain thickness would resist 
the projectiles which are known in the pre. 
sent day ; though how long that impene. 
trability will last, in view of the daily 
improvements of guns and projectiles, is 
a doubtful matter. We have been going 
through very careful experiments at Shoe- 
buryness, and we know that iron-cased ships 
are very much superior to wooden ones. 
What has been the result? Why, that 
we have ceased to build large wooden 
ships and have taken to building iron. 
eased ones. What other things do we 
learn from this action? That an iron- 
cased ship can what is termed ‘“‘ give the 
stem’’-to a wooden ship, and cut her down; 
but it did not require this action to prove 
that. We have known that for a long time, 
and have constructed all our iron-cased 
ships with a view—the hon. and gallant 
Member for Chatham shakes his head, but 
I assure him that every iron-cased ship, 
beginning with the child of say right hon, 
Friend the Member for Droitwich, the 
Warrior, has been so constructed, by 
strengthening the stem and the bows and 
other arrangements, as to enable her, if 
necessary, to run down her enemy. So 
that when we are told that the Americans 
have taken the lead in building vessels 
strong enough to run down others, my an- 
swer is, that that is in fact what we have 
been doing for the last three years. Some 
hon. Gentlemen would lead the House to be- 
lieve that the Government ought immedi- 
ately to bring ina supplementary Estimate. 
[‘**No! No!”’] What is the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead? He tells us 
that, putting aside our wooden vessels, we 
ought to construct a great mass of iron 
ships, and build docks in all parts of the 
world for them. Are we to build docks 
all along the American coasts, at all the 
new settlements, at the Feejee Islands, and 
other outlandish quarters where we have 
vessels of war stationed? [Mr. Lamp: I 
said distinctly, at our foreign stations 
in different parts of the world.] The 
suggestion is needless, for at most of 
our principal colonial stations there are 
already docks belonging cither to private 
merchants or to the Government. Because 
we have heard of the extraordinary success 
of iron ships on this occasion, are we to 
reconstruct the whole navy of England 
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and to give up building small wooden ves- 
sels for distant service? I maintain that, 
at all events, the time has not yet come to 
do so. 

With regard to Spithead, naval men 
naturally prefer ships to forts; but in war 
time merchant ships running up and down 
Channel will continually seek refuge in any 
emergency in that very best of Channel 
harbours; and I want to know whether you 
are to keep a large fleet of iron-cased ships 
locked up between the Isle of Wight and 
Portsmouth, simply with a view of guard- 
ing the merchant navy ? I can quite believe 
that you will require iron ships as adjuncts 
to the forts, but I maintain that nothing 
which has taken place across the Atlantic 
in any way alters the position of the ques- 
tion. Let it be remembered that, as re- 
gards ships, there must be a limit—I do 
not say we have arrived at it yet—to the 
size of the gun and the thickness of the 
plate which they can carry. But in a fort 
there is no limit. If we ean construct 
a gun to carry shot of 1,000lb. weight 
wecan mount it on a fort ; if we can make 
iron plates, aye, of five times the present 
thickness, they can be puton afort. But I 
question whether any very great increase 
either in the armour plating or in the 
weight of the guns can be safely car- 
ried by sea-going ships. Without, there- 
fore, entering into the question how 
far it may hereafter be the duty of Go- 
vernment to modify the plan for the de- 
fence of the port of Spithead, there can be 
no doubt that forts must ever be stronger 
than ships. Some hon, Gentlemen have 
quoted my friend, the late Sir Richard 
Dundas, as an authority against these forts. 
It is true, seeing the great progress which 
France had made in iron-cased ships, Sir 
Richard Dundas recommended that we 
should devote our earliest energies to the 
construction of more iron-cased ships ; but 
that Sir Richard Dundas always considered 
these forts absolutely necessary for the 
protection of Spithead, and that he was an 
advocate for their erection, I can assure the 
House and the country. I have been told 
that the Admiralty have done nothing 
towards preparing vessels of the class of 
the Monitor. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Osborne) gave 
the House to understand that the Admi- 
ralty had not taken up Captain Coles’s 
proposal, and that I personally was very 
much opposed to it. If he takes the trouble 
toask Captain Coles, he will ascertain that 
1 was one of the earliest advocates of that 
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system. I believe, moreover, that the sys- 
tem is capable of very large development. 
But I would wish the House to remember 
that Captain Coles’s cupola ship—like 
the Monitor—is not a sea-going vessel. 
We do not profess that she would be able 
to cross the Atlantic, though she would be 
a very superior vessel to the Monitor, be- 
cause she carries her guns nine feet out of 
the water. She would, no doubt, be a very 
valuable and very efficient vessel for our 
Channel detences. But when we are told 
that the Americans have built this Monitor 
to beat us, and that if she came across 
we have nothing like her, [ will ask, have 
hon. Gentlemen read the account of her 
voyage from New York, when, upon 
the statement of her own engineer, she 
was at times completely under water, and 
the green seas went down the funnel ? 
That does not look as if she was fitted 
to go across the Atlantic and to keep 
the sea; though I believe her to be re- 
markably well adapted for the particular 
service for which she was designed. I 
have no doubt that the grave attention of 
her Majesty’s Government will be given to 
the question whether we ought not to have 
vessels of that class for the defence of our 
coast. But | protest against its being said 
that either the Admiralty or the Govern- 
ment is not taking every possible means 
for the security of the country. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it appeared to 
him, with all due deference to the House, 
that there had been a good deal of ex- 
aggeration in the opinions which had been 
expressed on that question. He did not 
think, with the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Gregory), that the action which had 
taken place on the other side of the 
Atlantic was likely to be a source of eco- 
nomy ; nor did he agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman who had spoken, that his noble 
and gallant Friend (Lord C. Paget) would 
be called upon to bring in a supplemental 
Estimate. He believed that the question 
lay in a nutshell. The House always voted 
liberally, and in his opinion wisely—the 
money required for the defence of the 
country, and the question was simply this— 
What was the best way of laying it out ? 
He was bound to say that he had heard 
with great regret the statements made by 
the Secretary at War and by the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty. He 
gathered from those answers that it was 
the intention of the Government to con- 
tinue as before the operation of building 
the forts ; and the noble Lord asked them 
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what they had learned lately to induce 
them to alter their mode of proceeding. 
The noble Lord implied, if he did not 
assert, that there was nothing in the recent 
action which ought either to make them 
pause in their present operations or to lead 
them to consider the question whether their 
whole system of defence might not be re- 
volutionized. He thought that that answer 
was the result of a total misconception of 
our position. Within the last month they 
had had what they had never had before— 
a practical proof of the value of iron sheath- 
ing for ships, and of the comparative value 
of vessels and forts when in collision. They 
had found that so far from there being no 
reason to alter their views and opinions, 
this had occurred, that whereas ships had 
hitherto always got the worst of it in en- 
gagement with forts, ships could now com- 
pete with forts and come off unhurt. If 
they had not learned anything from that, 
when would they find anything from which 
they could learn? It was providential that 
we should without loss be able to find the 
comparative value of iron and wooden ves- 
sels ; and were we to go on fullowing the 
course which might have been right before, 
but must now be considered doubtful ? 
Instead of saying that we had not learnt 
anything from the late contest, we ought 
to look on it as a providential occurrence 
in which, withont cost or loss of life, this 
country enjoyed an opportunity of testing 
the value of iron-sheathed-ships. There was 
one part of the question which had not been 
touched upon except slightly by his noble 
and gallant Friend (Lord C. Paget), and 
that was as to the condition of merchant 
vessels at Spithead. Let the House sup- 
pose, in case of war between this country 
and France, that a large fleet of merchant- 
men was lying at Spithead for shelter from 
the enemy’s squadron; the forts at Spithead 
would be no protection to those vessels 
whatever. Two or three of the enemy’s 
iron ships could run into Spithead and cap- 
ture or sink the merchant vessels there 
without receiving any injury. Were the 
forts there to blaze away indiscriminately, 
striking alike friends and foes? He defied 
any man to prove that the forts at Spithead 
would be of any good for the protection of 
he ships ; they would only be available to 
fire a flying shot at the vessels endea- 
vouring to run the channel. By the 
accounts of the last action in the Ame- 
rican waters heavy batteries were firing 
away all day at an iron-plated ship, and 
did it no material damage. What possible 
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damage, then, was it likely would be done 
to two or three of these iron-plated ships 
running through the channel into Spit- 
head at night and in thick weather? It 
was, in the first place, a million to one 
against the vessels being hit, for it would 
be a flying shot; and once having passed 
the forts they could not be fired upon with- 
out the certainty of injuring the merchant 
vessels which it was the object of the forts 
to protect. That was a most important 
question, and he ventured to express a 
hope that the Government would at least 
admit that the time had come when the 
question of the mode of defending Spithead 
and other ports ought to be reconsidered, 
He contended that they had learned enough 
from the experience of the last month to 
show them, that if the whole question had 
not been entirely revolutionized, it had been 
so completely altered in all its bearings, 
that to persist in acting on the old system 
would be to do precisely that which had 
been condemned by the right hon. Baronet 
on the Treasury bench. For it would be 
to deal hastily with the subject, for nothing 
could be more hasty or inconvenient than 
that they should, in the teeta of recent in- 
formation, continue a system commenced 
before that experience was acquired. All 
that was desired was that the Government 
should pause in carrying out a system 
which might have been good last year, but 
which had now fallen into disrepute by in- 
creased experience. They asked for fur- 
ther time for consideration, in order that 
money for the defence of the country might 
not be spent on works which in a short time 
might prove quite useless. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he could not 
but express his regret that the Government 
had decided against the reconsideration of 
the system of fortification. He had ven- 
tured on a former occasion to express an 
opinion that the system of constructing 
iron men-of-war was still in its infancy, 
and he believed that vessels would some 
day be built which would be able to send a 
shot through the Warrior just as if she 
were a bandbox. He was one of the first 
to recognise the importance of the Lancas- 
ter gun; and when he saw them he ex- 
pressed an opinion which he still enter- 
tained, that they would bring about a com- 
plete revolution in the science of warfare, 
and that ships would be constructed to 
carry guns of the heaviest calibre. Al- 
ready there were schemes on foot to build 
men-of-war to carry sufficient coal to en- 
able them to steam round the world, and 
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which could deliver a bow broadside from 
guns of the heaviest calibre. It was 
simply a matter of scientific calculation to 
ascertain, having the thickness of iron 
plate given, what sized shot could, under 
various circumstances, penetrate that plate, 
and he believed that as certainly as a rifle 
bullet would go through a deal board, so 
could shot penetrate the sides of the 
Warrior. Probably, it might be found 
necessary to construct vessels with plates 
twice the thickness of those on the Warrior, 
in which case the size of the ship must be 
proportionately increased. Again, efforts 
were on foot to apply steam to the work- 
ing of guns. He, therefore, strongly de- 
precated any expenditure on a large sys- 
tem of land fortifications ; and he should 
likewise deprecate an expenditure on colos- 
sal vessels, which he believed to be a mis- 
take, for it was likely that a vessel having 
greater speed than the Warrior might 
engage her with success, Choosing her 
own ground for the purpose, she, having 
invulnerable bowa, might keep them always 
directed towards the Warrior, and might 
sink her without receiving any material 
damage. He thought the Admiralty had 
always been very slow learners of these 


scientific truths, and with that protest he 
ventured to hope that the Government 
would pause in the system which they were 
pursuing. 


THE TURKISH LOAN, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HUBBARD said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to the partici- 
pation of Her Majesty’s Government in 
the proposals for an Ottoman Loan. The 
subject was first brought to his notice by 
the receipt of a circular from a highly 
respectable firm of stockbrokers. The 
letter was as follows :— 


““We beg to call your attention to the pro-. 


spectus of the New Turkish Loan, which will 
appear in to-morrow’s newspapers. You will ob- 
serve, as a special feature, that it is under the 
direct cognizance and favour of the British Go- 
vernment. ‘I'he low price of the new issue, when 
compared with the present market value of the 
previous loans, the great advantages offered by the 
sinking fund for the redemption of the loan at par, 
and the securities which have been taken for the 


fulfilment of all its conditions, leave no doubt of 


the complete success of the operation. Being 
duly authorized to make up a list of subscribers, 
we shall be glad to know, as early as convenient, 
if we may have the pleasure of including your 
namein it, The amount of deposit to be lodged 
with each application is 5 per cent.” 


The prospectus of the loan certainly war- 
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ranted the terms employed in that letter. 
It commenced by stating that a special 
commissioner had been appointed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, at the request of 
the Sultan, to assist in the due application 
of the proceeds of the loan to the consoli- 
dation of the floating debt and extinction 
of the depreciated paper money. It was 
intimated that a copy of a letter written 
by Earl Russell was annexed, and to that 
letter especially he desired to call attention. 
The letter was as follows :— 


“ Foreign Office, March 15. 

“ Sir,—When I had the pleasure of receiving 
you and Mr. G. G. Glyn at the Foreign Office a 
week ago, I informed you, that if the Sultan’s 
commissioners or agents in this country should 
be successful in obtaining a loan, Iler Majesty’s 
Government, anxious for the well-being and 
prosperity of Turkey, would be ready to send one 
or two gentlemen in whom they had confidence to 
assist the Sultan’s Ministers in the due application 
of the proceeds of the loan to the extinction of the 
paper money and the funding of the floating debt. 
I stated that Her Majesty’s Government would 
take an interest in this operation from their feel- 
ings of friendship towards Turkey. I said the 
contractors of the loan might see in such a mission 
a further security against the misapplication of 
the present loan, and the loss of credit which 
would ensue. I am happy to inform you that 
Lord Hobart has consented to proceed to Con- 
stantinople for six months for the purpose I have 
indicated. 

“Tam, Sir, 

“Your most obedient humble servant, 
“ Russew,” 
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“H. A. Bruce, Esq., M.P.” 

It was to that letter that he wished to call 
the attention of the House. He took no 
objection to any assistance which Her 
Majesty’s Government might give to the 
Ottoman Government or any other foreign 
power in the way of advice in regard to 
financial matters, either direetly them- 
selves, or through any individual ; but 
what he submitted to the House was, that 
the letter of Earl Russell went infinitely 
beyond that limit. That letter took a 
ground which was unusual in subjects of 
this kind. There was moreover an ap- 
parent disecrepaney between the prospectus 
and the letter of Earl Russell, because the 
former stated that the appointment was at 
the request of the Sultan, and he did not 
find that Ear] Russell acknowledged having 
received such arequesat. The first question, 
therefore, which he wished to ask was, 
whether that was a voluntary act on the 
part of Her Mujesty’s Government, or was 
it done at the direct request of the Sultan ? 
The fact of Her Majesty’s Government 
having sent a commissioner would seem to 
imply, that he proceeded in their employ ; 
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and, if so, ke should also like to know 
whether this country would have to pay the 
cost of the mission to Constantinople. It 
was not, however, so much on the fact of 
that mission being sent out as upon the 
subject-matter with which it was connected 
that he wished to lay stress. It was said 
the object of the mission was to see that 
the proceeds of the loan were applied to 
the extinction of the paper money and the 
funding of the floating debt, and those 
operations would, as Earl Russell naturally 
remarked in his letter, give the contractors 
of the loan much confidence in the under- 
taking. To that extent Earl Russell was 
perfectly justified, and the brokers who had 
the negotiation of the loan were also, he 
thought, justified in anticipating the suc- 
cess of a scheme which had been launched 
under such high auspices as that of the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. The result, at all events, was in 
conformity with such anticipations, for it 
was stated, that whereas £5,000,000 was 
the real amount required, £25,000,000 
had been offered by the British public. 
Now, that fact furnished a elear proof of 
the action of Government interference in 
the matter, but he entertained very serious 
misgivings as to the policy of that inter- 
ference; because, if the loan had been a 
success mainly on account of the part which 
the Government took with respect to it, he 
should like to know what would be the con- 
sequences of any ulterior disappointment in 
its case. He would assume that the chief 
object for which Lord Hobart was to go 
out to Constantinople was to insure the 
complete success of the loan, so far as he 
was concerned, and that he returned to 
this country having fulfilled his mission so 
far as having the money, which might be 
supposed to be under his control, applied 
to the extinction of the paper money. 
That being so, what were to be the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the Government of 
the Sultan, whose want of knowledge and 
intelligence in such transactions no doubt 
the mission was meant to supply? Ad- 
mitting that the present Ministers of the 
Porte were men of integrity, and that the 
Sultan himself was well affected, yet they 
might vanish from the stage before the 
loan reached its conclusion, and in the 
event of any obstacle to the future com- 
pletion of the contract between British 
capitalists and Turkey, would not the 
subscribers to it say to Her Majesty’s 
Government, ‘‘ We contributed to this 
loan owing to the encouragement which 
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you gave us; we ask you now to inter. 
fere to obtain for us the fulfilment of oup 
expectations” ? Thus, under the circum. 
stances, a prospective and possibly unde- 
niable claim on the Government was ésta. 
blished. 

But there was another practical difficulty 
connected with the subject to which he 
wished to draw attention. The proceeds 
of the loan were to be applied, it seemed, 
to the extinction of the paper money, 
Now, the debt of Turkey, according to 
a statement made in an official paper, of 
which a translation appeared in the news. 
papers in England, was as follows :— 
External debt, £15,000,000 ; floating, 
£9,000,000, and somewhat more ; the 
amount of the paper money being 
£9,000,000. What amount, he would 
ask, was applied to the extinction of the 
debt? The amount subscribed for was 
£8,000,000 at 68; but from that 2 per 
cent must be deducted as commission to 
the negotiators, and 6 per cent as the 
year’s interest ; so that only 60 per cent 
at the utmost would be applicable to any 
financial purpose in Turkey. Was the 
money to be devoted in the first instance 
to the extinctiou of paper money, or tothe 
satisfaction of those pressing claims which 
had been hanging over the Turkish Go- 
vernment for some time past? Hon, 
Members were, of course, aware that the 
Bank of France had a large claim against 
it on account of the dishonoured drafts of 
Mirés, and he believed the Ottoman Bank 
in London had also some claim. That 
being the case, he should like to know 
whether those two corporations were to be 
satisfied out of the amount subscribed 
before the residue was applicable to the 
extinction of the paper money? But let 
him suppose that the whole sum stood 
over for the purpose, it would be found 
that £8,000,000 subscribed at 60 per 
cent made only £4,800,000, while the 
paper money which it was meant to ex 
tinguish amounted to £9,000,000 ; so that 
after the most careful serutiny of the 
matter, he was unable to satisfy himeelf 
as to how the object in view was, under 
these circumstances, to be accomplished. 
Now, the noble Lord at the head of thé 
Government would, he was sure, put the 
best complexion on the matter, and be 
able to solve, if possible, the practic 
difficulties, and might say something 
extenuation of the course which had been 
pursued; but he (Mr. Hubbard) would 
venture to say that no amount of exte 
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puation would justify the Government in| already decided that the words ‘“ the 
having interfered in the proceedings with | Speaker do now leave the Chair” should 
regard to that loan. Whether they looked ! stand part of the Question, the hon. Mem- 


at it as forming a precedent for future 
operations, or whether they looked at it | 
in its individual character, it was equally | 
objectionable. If foreign powers were to 
apply to the Government of this country, 
and ask Secretaries of State to give them 
letters to be inserted in circulars for loans, 
it was a course which he conceived was 
highly objectionable, as a positive inter- 
ference with the appropriation of the 
national capital; but the system was still 





‘ more objectionable and dangerons in its | 
the answer which they would receive, the 


rospective operation, for it was likely to 
ead to embarrassments with foreign powers, | 
such as had occurred with reference ‘to | 
Mexico, to which place this country had | 
had to send a fleet to enforce the payment 
of the claims of British sul,jects, although | 
the Government had been in no degree | 
concerned in the transactions from which 
those claims originated. As a matter 
of precedent, then, it would be seen 
that the course which had been followed 
must, probably, lead to interference with 
the foreign relations of the country. On 
the other hand, if it were to be regarded 
as an individual case, if they were to be) 
told that Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sidered it an isolated and solitary instance, 
in which it acted from feelings of friend- 
ship to the Turkish Government, he 
should like to know what were the claims 
of Turkey to that special friendship and 


ber cannot make his Motion. 

Mr. FREELAND said, he wished to 
say a few words on a subject very closely 
connected with the question before the 
House. He would not allude to the pro- 
posed second mission of Lord Hobart fur- 
ther than to say that it was a mission 
which he thought that the House would 
approve of, and: which, under the cireum- 
stances, her Majesty’s Government could 


| hardly refuse when called on to embark in. 


He should be very much surprised if, in 


House were told that that mission would 
involve all the serious consequences which 
his hon Friend opposite appeared to an- 
ticipate from it. It would be found, he 
thought, to have a much narrower and 
simpler object. The matter to which he 


wished particularly to refer was the for- 


mer mission of Lord Hobart and Mr. 
Foster, and he wished, respectfully but 
earnestly, to press on the consideration of 
the Government the great importance of 
applying at the earliest possible day to the 
Turkish Government, through M. Musurus, 
for their consent to lay upon the table of 


|that House a copy of the report of Lord 


Hobart and Mr. Foster on the finances of 
Turkey. They had lately had placed be- 
fore them some rather sanguine statements 


as regarded the state of Turkish finance ; 
'but having given great attention to the 


interference. When, at the close of the! whole subject, he must say that he thought 
last war, Government took the responsi- | those statements were too highly coloured. 
bility of guaranteeing a loan for her, it | Coincident with the announcement of the 
was raised at 4 per cent interest. The | new loan, they had had transmitted to them 
present loan yielded a return of 113 per | from Constantinople an able document in 
cent, so that, 4 per cent being interest, | the shape of a budget from Fuad Pasha, 
7} per cent represented the risk which | anticipating a surplus of £844,463. In 
the capitalist ran; and he must say that | connection with that budget, he wished to 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Fo- | notice one item—namely, the increase on 
reign Affairs had displayed infiuitely more | eustoms duties under the new treaties of 
herve in recommending such a transac-| commerce of £914,200, a sum larger than 


tion to the British public than he would 
have done even if he had taken the com- 
mand at a moment’s notice of the Channel 
In conclusion, he had simply to 
say that he had brought the subject for- 
ward from no wish to embarrass the Go- 
Yernment, but because of the danger 
Which he thought was likely to flow from 
the adoption of the policy to which he 
had adverted. He begged leave to move 
for the correspondence which had taken 
place on the subject. 
Mr. SPEAKER: The House having 


the whole of the anticipated surplus. 
Among the new treaties was the treaty re- 
cently concluded between Turkey and this 
country. By that instrument the export 
duties were reduced from 12 to 8 per cent, 
and they were to diminish 1 per cent every 
year, until they reached 1 per cent, at 
which point they were to remain stationary. 
The import duties were raised from 5 to 8 
per cent. It was possible that the revenue 
arising from the diminished export duties 
might eventually reach its present amount, 
but time must be allowed for that, while it 
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was rather sanguine to expect that the 
produce of the import entries would be 
largely increased at once by means of a 
treaty which raised those duties from 5 to 
8 per cent. At all events, many of the 
calculations of the Turkish financiers must 
be somewhat problematical, and he was 
afraid that if they should turn out to 
be unfounded our Government might be 
blamed for having withheld information 
which the public ought to possess. He 
trusted, therefore, that they would lose no 
time in laying the report of Lord Hobart 
and Mr. Foster on the table of the House. 

Sm ROBERT CLIFTON said, he 
could not but express his regret that the 
hon. Member for Bue*ingham (Mr. Hub- 
bard) should have brougn: forward his Mo- 
tion at the present time. Great reforms 
had recently been carried out in Turkey, 
and the waste which formerly prevailed 
in Turkish finance had almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The present Sultan had devoted 
a large sum ont of his privy purse to the 
payment of arrears due to the Turkish 
army, and it was to be remembered, that if 
the foreign debt of Turkey had been greatly 
increased of late years, that increase was 
mainly due to the recent war with Russia. 
It was much more difficult for the Sultan 
to introduce reforms among his people than 
it was in this country. Every year panics 
were made by large houses to force the 
market for bourse transactions. He trusted 
that both France and England would 
always be ready to maintain the independ- 
ence and integrity of Turkey, which, as 
long as she retained possession of the Dar- 
danelles, might be regarded as the key of 
Europe. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I can 
hardly accept for my noble Friend at the 
head of the Foreign Office the compliment 
paid to him by the hon. Member for Buck- 
ingham, that he has shown great intrepidity 
by the part he has taken in the present 
transaction. My noble Friend acted, I 
think, simply upon the commonest dictates 
of prudence and statesmanship in a matter 
which deeply concerned the interests of a 
friendly Power, and a Power, moreover, 
the maintenance of which is a point of very 
great and deep importance to England. 
The way in which the transaction took 
place may be briefly stated. The Turkish 
Government represented that it was essen- 
tial an attempt should be made to arrange 
their finances. It is well known that, at 
their request, we sent two very able men 
—Lord Hobart and Mr. Foster—to make 
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@ minute investigation into everything con- 
nected with the finances of the Ottoman 
Empire. Those gentlemen made a report 
of the greatest possible value. They were 
furnished with every information which 
they could wish or desire to obtain. They 
had access to all the public departments 
and all the documents necessary for giving 
them full information as to the state of the 
Turkish finances. One portion of the ar- 
rangement suggested was, that the paper 
money, which was in excess, should be 
called in, part being exchanged for money, 
and part exchanged for engagements of 
another kind, terminable in point of time 
and bearing interest. The Turkish Go- 
vernment made several attempts to procure 
a loan, which they represented to be abso- 
lutely necessary for that purpose. They 
applied to capitalists of other countries, 
but they failed to obtain the amount they 
required, except upon terms which were 
thought too burdensome and too onerous 
for the interests of Turkey. They then 
applied to this country, and they were in- 
formed they might obtain here upon very 
different conditions the sum they wanted. 
But they represented that it would give 
them great facilities for obtaining upon 
tolerable terms the amount which they re- 
quired if Her Majesty’s Government would 
consent, not to assume any responsibility 
or enter into any engagement as to the 
payment of the interest, but simply to 
commission some competent person to go 
to Constantinople, and in conjunction with 
the Turkish Government, to see that the 
money raised by the proposed loan should 
be applied to the purpose for which it was 
ostensibly asked—namely, the exchange of 
the paper money and the liquidation of 
some part of the floating debt. If Her 
Majesty’s Government*had refused to com- 
ply with a request so simple, so easily 
granted, and involving so little responsi- 
bility, I must say they would have been 
justly chargeable by the Turkish Govern- 
ment with indifference, if not something 
more, towards the prosperity of Turkey. 
I will simply state that the British Govern- 
ment take upon themselves no responsi- 
bility whatever with regard to the payment 
of the interest of the loan, and all that the 
functions of Lord Hobart (who has kindly 
undertaken the duty on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government) will extend to is 
simply to see that the money raised is ap- 
plied solely to the purpose for which it is 
raised. Now, that purpose is one to which 
we cannot be indifferent. ‘The money it is 
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hoped will lay the foundation for putting 
the finances of the Turkish Empire in a 
sound and healthy state. It is well known 
that for a long time past, from various cir- 
cumstances, the finances of Turkey have 
been in the greatest possible confusion and 
disorder ; troops have been for months 
without pay, public servants have received 
no salaries, engagements of all sorts have 
been contracted which there were no means 
of satisfying ; and the evil grew to such a 
degree that the Turkish Government be- 
came most anxious to have matters placed 
on a better footing ; and Her Majesty’s 
Government felt that until that was done 
there was no solid and safe foundation for 
the permanent interests and the security 
of the Turkish Empire. We have been 
told that the gentleman was sick. Well, 
he was, and we were asked to supply a 
remedy and put him on a better regimen. 
I trust we have done so. I have hopes 
that in a time not very distant we may 
find that he has become more robust 
than many of his neighbours who have 
hitherto boasted of the strength of their 


constitution and the vigour of their health. | 
Fortunately, Turkey has a Sovereign who | 


possesses, in an eminent degree, qualities 
calculated to enable him to regenerate that 
Empire. He is a man of great vigor of mind, 
of determined patriotism, of the most frugal 
and even parsimonious personal habits, in- 
defatigable in industry ; from the habits of 
life formerly imposed upon him, not, per- 
haps, so well versed in the details of go- 
vernment as others, but most anxious to 
learn, most desirous always of arriving at 
the truth, and firm in setting his face 
against corruption, jobbing, favouritism, 
and all those abuses which of late years 
tended so much to the decay of the Turkish 
Empire. Well, Sir, this Sovereign is 
anxious for ihe assistance of the British 
Government, and we have afforded that 
assistance, in the first place by that com- 
mission to which I have alluded, and in the 
next place by this temporary aid of the 
commissioner to give security that the 
money raised will be applied to the whole- 
some purpose for which it was raised. 
Now, Sir, the hon. Gentleman who made 
this Motion seems to think that we have no 
interest in the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire, and that, even if we have, there 
is no hope that that Empire will be pre- 
served. Why, Sir, as to the interest that 
we have in the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire, as an element tending to preserve 
the balance of power in Europe, I think 
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any person who looks to the history of 
modern times, and casts his eye over the 
map of Turkey, must see that we have a 
distinct interest, at all events, that other 
Powers shall not occupy that country. 
Well, in order that that should not happen, 
it is necessary that the Government which 
occupies that vast country should be strong 
and able to maintain its independence, 
Well, Sir, financial reform must be the 
basis of all national strength. Until the 
finances of Turkey are placed in a healthy 
condition no other assistance that could be 
afforded her would be of any real or per- 
manent value. But is it true that Turkey 
is in that hopeless state that nothing will 
save her from that doom which has been 
denounced against her so often? We have 
heard that threatened men live long, and 
if that be so, certainly no State has a better 
chance of longevity than Turkey, because 
she has been so much threatened. Every 
one must see that the Turkish Empire 
comprises some of the most fruitful and 
favoured regions of the globe, with every va- 
riety of climate and soil, with mineral riches 
beyond calculation, and geographical and 
topographical advantages for commerce 
greater than almost any other country in 
the world. The inhabitants are of a mixed 
race, not at all deficient in intellect ; la- 
bouring, it is true, under the disadvantage 
of conflicts of religious opinion between 
large portions of them ; but we may hope 
that that spirit of enlightenment which has 
marked of late years the conduct of the 
Turkish Administration will under the 
present Sultan be pursued, and that those 
hatreds and religious differences which 
have in many cases led to conflicts may 
henceforward be gradually softened, and 
may ultimately disappear. It is true, as 
was stated by my hon. Friend who spoke 
last, that great reforms have been and are 
being carried out, and that the whole sys- 
tem of administration is in progress of im- 
provement ; but these things require time, 
and nobody has time to give them who is 
not able to pay his debts. Therefore, any- 
thing which enables the Sultan to pay his 
way and to redeem his Empire from that 
state of financial embarrassment in which, 
unfortunately, it was placed in former times 
will enable him to carry into effect those 
social, political, and religious improvements 
which | am persuaded he is anxious and 
determined to accomplish. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hubbard) has said that the 
Turkish Empire has cost us quantities of 
money and torrents of blood ; but if you 
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eould establish Turkey on a solid basis and 
make her a highly prosperous country, as | 
she is intended by nature to be, you would | 
save for the future all that expenditure | 
which in time past has been incurred. j 
Nothing would more contribute to the per- 
manent peace of Europe than the establish- 
ment of a strong, independent, and well- 
administered Government in Turkey. I. 
hope we have a prospect that that end may | 
be attained, Of course there are great | 
difficulties in the way of correcting evils of | 


Austria and Turkey— 
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military road across that Turkish strip of land 
(enclave), and also the waters of the Gulf of Cat- 
taro. In virtue of a convention between Austria 
and the Porte no change can be made in the 
status quo in the Sutorina except by mutual con- 
sent. As the batteries in question interfered 
with the security of the communication between 
the territory of Ragusa and the district of 
Cattaro, the Imperial Royal Government was 
necessitated to summon Luka Vucalovitch, the 
leader of the insurgents, to remove them, and 
that within a given period. At the same time it 
stated that if the above-mentioned chief of the 
insurgents did not do what was required of him, 
the Imperial (Austrian) troops would not fail to 


long standing, in establishing order where | take the matter in hand. As Luka Vuealovitch 
confusion has hitherto to a great extent | did not attend to the summons within the period 


prevailed ; but I am sure that this House | 
and this country will feel that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in lending its aid in 


any way in which it properly can to the, 
accomplishment of that object, especially | 
when that aid is afforded without incurring | 
any pecuniary responsibility, are doing | 


their duty and are entitled in that respect 
to the approval of the country. As to the 


report of the Commission to which the hon. | 


Gentleman (Mr. Freeland) called attention, 
that Report was made, not to the British, 
but to the Turkish Government, and it ap- 
plies to a great number of intricate details 
connected with the Turkish Administration. 


Until we have the permission of the Turk- | 
ish Government to present it, we could not 

take advantage of the knowledge we have | 
obtained of matters which concern the in- 

ternal administration of Turkey and which 

are not of general interest. 


AUSTRIA AND TURKEY—THE SUTO- 
RINA.—QUESTION. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he wished to 

put a question to the Under Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs with reference to | 


the interests and independence of the 
Turkish Empire. It related to an act of 
armed intervention on the part of Austria 
which took place in the Sutorina on the 
Ist of last December. The Sutorina was 
a tongue of land which ran down from the 
Herzegovina to the Adriatic, and divided 
the Austrian territory of Ragusa from 
the Turkish dominions. He would de- 
scribe the act of which he complained in 
the language of the official report as it 
appeared in the Wiener Zeitung, and as it 
was given in the Viennese correspondence 
of The Times of the 7th of December— 

“ Not long since the civil and military governor 
in Dalmatia made known to the Imperial Govern- 
ment that the insurgents in the Herzegovina had, 
in two different parts of the Sutorina, constructed 
batteries which commanded the Imperial Royal 


Viscount Palmerston 


fixed, which was at the end of the 30th of No- 


| vember, the commander of the Imperial Royal 


| brigade lying at Ragusa received orders to destroy 
| the two batteries, and, when he had done so, to 
return with the troops employed to the Austrian 
territory.” 
The correspondent of The Times added— 
‘*By a telegram of the 2nd inst. from Castel- 
nuovo, a fortified town at no great distance from 
the present entrance to the war port of Cattaro, 
we learn that a body of Austrian troops under 
General Von Rodich entered the Sutorina yester- 
day, and ‘ without having fired a single shot,’ de- 
molished the two batteries which were between 
Svinje and Lueich.” 
He was not desirous of attaching too much 
importanee to an isolated act, but con- 
sidering the unsettled state of the border 
territories of Turkey and Austria, con- 
sidering the policy of non-intervention, 
which was as much a matter of interest as 
of duty, and considering the treaty stipu- 
lations by which we were bound to prevent 
as far as possible any such interference as 
had taken place, he thought it would be 
|admitted that such an act deserved the 
‘zealous regard of the Government of this 
|country, and some steps ought to be 
| taken to prevent it from being turned into 
a precedent. In stating so much, he did 
| but echo the opinion and policy laid down 
| as binding the great Powers of Europe by 
(the Treaty of Paris; for, by the 7th 
Article, ** Their Majesties engage each on 
his part to respect the independence and 
| the territorial integrity of the Ottoman 
Ewpire, guarantee in common the strict 
observance of that engagement, and will 
in consequence consider any act tending to 
its violation as a question of general 
interest.’” The report to which he bad 
alluded spoke of France and Russia hav- 
ing thought fit, in some way, to enter a 
protest against that act of aggression 
being construed into a precedent for the 
future; and he had therefore to ask, 
whether his hon. Friend was prepared to 
lay any papers on the table, or to give an 
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assurance that the Government would act, 
if they had not already acted, in the man- 
ner in which France and Russia were 


the removal of the two small guns of which 
| the battery consisted. The article quoted 
| from the Treaty of Paris provided for the 





supposed to have done. | independence of the Turkish Empire, and 

k. LAYARD said, that in order to! guaranteed its territory against any viola- 
explain the answer he had to give to his tion by a foreign Power; but the act in 
hon. Friend, he would remind the House | question could not be considered a viola- 
of the exact position of the Sutorina. | tion of its territory. It was no act of 
When the Republic of Ragusa was an aggression. Ag soon as the object was 
independent State, she was surrounded accomplished, the Austrian troops were 
by Venetian dominions; and not finding | withdrawn, and the territory had remained 


the Venetians very pleasant neighbours, 
and in order to cut off her territory from 


|in the possession of the Turks, As soon 
‘as the circumstances of the case were 


theirs, she gave to Turkey two strips of known, various Governments, includin 


Jand, one to the north and the other to the 
south, running down from the Turkish 

rovince of the Herzegovina to the sea. 
Tn that way she completely isolated herself 
from the Venetians, When Austria came 
into possession of Dalmatia and Ragusa, 
the two strips of land remained in the 
possession of Turkey ; and if some arrange- 
ment had not been come to between Tur- 
key and Austria, all access by land to Ra- 
gusa, now forming part of the Austrian 
territory, would have been cut off, had the 
Turks chosen to prevent a passage through 
their territories. Accordingly, an engage- 
ment was entered into by Turkey with 
Austria—Turkey refusing to cede these 
two strips of land to Austria—that a 
road between Ragusa and the Austrian 
territory should be always kept open, and 


| those of Russia and France, Mace. 
with the Austrian Government. Full ex- 
| plans\‘ons were, however, given; and the 
| Powers, including the British Government, 
being satisfied that the Turkish Govern- 
/ment did not make the act of Austria the 
ground of ary complaint, nor consider it 
any violation of its independence, they al- 
lowed the matter to drop, No one looked 
upon it as an absolute precedent which 
might authorize any other power, without 
the sanction of Turkey, entering its terri- 
tory, It wasan act arising out of extra- 
ordinary cireumstances ; but still he hoped 
that the necessity for such interference, 
which might be accepted as a precedent, 
might not oecur again. There were no 
papers on the subject which he could pre- 
sent to the House, 








should not be interfered with in any manner | 
whatever. Recently there had broken 
out in the Herzegovina an insurrection, UNEXPENDED BALANCES. 
which was still going on. One of the chiefs OBSERVATIONS. 

of the insurrection, Luka Vucalovitch, de-| Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he could 
scended into the Sutorina, and ereeted a | not but complain of the confusion which 
battery upon the strip of land, It was; was occasioned in the public accounts by 
evideut the battery was not intended for the want of distinctness in the arrange- 
any defensive purpose against the Turks. | ment of the items. He also wished to 
The Turkish troops had not been there, and call attention to the number of Votes in 
there was no ground for believing that they Book No, 1 of the Estimates, in which 
intended to attack the insurgents in that large sums remained over from former 
place ; consequently the battery was raised years, The whole of the twenty-three Votes 
for some purpose foreign to the insurrection. | in that book amounted to £695,000, while 
The Austrians, naturally anxious that the the items lying over from the votes of for- 
communications between the territory of , mer years amounted to £769,000, He con- 
Ragusa and the district of Cattaro should tended that all balances ennanrarTinen’ on 
not be interfered with, gave notice to Luka the 3lst March should be paid into the 
Vuealovitch, the leader of the insurgents, | Exchequer, and so accounted for, and a 
that if the batteries were not removed fresh vote taken for the same purpose 
within a certain time specified, the Imperial | when one was necessary, 

troops would take the matter in hand. | Mr. PEEL observed, that the Govern- 
They were not remoyed, and accordingly | ment were rather entitled to credit than 
the Austrians, with the cognizance of the censure for the existence of the balances 
Turkish Government, entered the strip of to which the hon. Gentleman had referred. 
land and destroyed the battery without | Most of those votes had not been passed 
resistance, no impediment being offered to till very late in the Session; the exist- 
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ence of the balances was, therefore, an 
indication that Government had not begun 
to expend the money under the Votes until 
they had been passed by the House. His 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had already stated that it was 
the intention in future to take the Votes 
for the Civil Service for the payments 
falling due within the year, and it was also 
intended that sums unexpended should be 
paid into the Exchequer. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
ask whether the change which had just 
been announced would be effected by a Bill 
or by a simple order of the Treasury. 

Mr. PEEL said, that it was not quite 
settled ; but, if legislation was necessary, 
a Bill would be introduced. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Supply— Civil 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

(1.) £33,583, Royal Palaces, 

Mr. W. EWART said, that it was his 
opinion that many of the works of art at 
present in Hampton Court Palace ought 
to be removed nearer London, where they 
would be more accessible to the artists of 
the country. He also thought that copies 
of them might be taken and distributed 
through the chief towns of the country. 
As they were circumstanced at present 
they were in considerable danger of being 
destroyed by fire. 

Lorpv WILLIAM GRAHAM said, it 
appeared from the Vote that money had 
been paid for cleaning pictures at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. He wished to ask what 
pictures had been subjected to such treat- 
ment, and why a practice which had been 
giver up at the National Gallery was still 
adopted at Hampton Court Palace? 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
felt much disappointed that no general 
explanatory statement had been made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in hringing 
forward the Civil Service Estimates. Such 
a statement was due both to the House and 
the country, and was all the more neces- 
sary as the Committee was now asked, for 
the first time, to consider a particular part 
of those Estimates without having the en- 
tire series before it. They were not even 
furnished with a general abstract of the 
whole of the accounts to guide them. Be- 
sides, many of the Votes in Class No. 1, 
which they were discussing, were connected 
with Votes in other classes, and particularly 
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with those in Class 4; and without having 
the whole of the Estimates before them 
they could not judge accurately of the ex- 
penditure they were sanctioning. The utter 
want of method in the preparation of the 
Estimates rendered it almost impossible to 
tell what was the total sum required for 
each different establishment, some items 
being lumped together where they ought 
to be separated, and others, which ought 
to be brought together under one view, 
being scattered up and down through the 
whole group of Estimates. It was, there- 
fore, most difficult to get at the entire 
amount of Expenditure under a particular 
head, or to institute a true comparison 
between one year and another. On the 
face of the Estimates there appeared to be 
a saving on the charge for Class 1, Public 
Works and Buildings, that charge being 
this year £700,000 in round numbers, 
as against £834,000 the last year. On 
examining the figures, however, more 
closely, it would seem that the amount 
this year would be at least £750,000 
instead of £700,000; the former sum 
being the amount of expenditure sanc- 
tioned, while the latter only represents 
the money yoted, the difference being 
made .up by the Balances in hand to the 
credit of these various works. There was a 
sort of caprice, too, in the way in which the 
particulars of different Votes were stated. 
Very full details were given of certain small 
items, while, in regard to larger items, the 
Committee were expected to be content 
merely with the total sums. In short the 
Estimates were drawn up in the most con- 
fused, heterogeneous, and imperfect man- 
ner, and he must earnestly press upon the 
Government the adoption of a clearer, 
more intelligible, and more orderly ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the Government 
had been anxious to lay all the Miscella- 
neous Estimates before the House at the 
earliest possible day, but accuracy was 
quite as important as despatch, and it was 
impossible that they should undergo the 
revision of the Treasury, and yet be pro- 
duced at an earlier period. It had not 
been usual for the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury to make a general statement 
upon the Civil Service Estimates corre- 
sponding to the statement of the Secretary 
of State for War or the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. The reason was that there was 
no connection between the different classes 
of Votes, nor did they hang together, like 
the Estimates of the army and navy. For 
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the last year or two the practice had been 
to make certain reductions from the Votes 
in respect of the Estimates of the coming 
year, on account of balances remaining over 
from the previous year. The hon. Mem- 
ber was not without the means of making 
a comparison between the proposed ex- 
penditure of that and former years, and 
he would find the comparison favour- 
able to the present year. The aggregate 
of Class 1 of the Estimates of last year, 
irrespective of the deductions of the sur- 
pluses of former grants, was £962,666. 
The detailed Estimate of the same class 
of the present year was only £750,215, 
showing a reduction of £212,451. There 
was a small deduction of surpluses 
this year amounting to £55,000. The 
deduction last year on account of balances 
was £128,000. The reat decrease there- 
fore, was £212,451 on Class 1, although 
apparently it amounted only to £139,451, 
in consequence of the Exchequer balance 
taken in diminution of the Votes for 1862-3 
being so much less than for the year 
1861.2. 

CotoneL FRENCH: But are’ these 
real balances, such as can be made avail- 
able for the service of the coming year ? 

Mr. PEEL: They are sums that are 
called balances, and are the unexhausted 
remains of the Votes of last year. During 
the coming year the balances will be sur- 
rendered to the Exchequer. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH: Will that 
apply strictly to the next year ? 

Mr. PEEL: Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS said, he wished to ask 
whether the cartoons in Hampton Court 
Palace were insured against fire ? 

Mr. COWPER said, it had not been 
the practice to insure Government pro- 
perty, but every precaution was taken 
against fire. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the noble Lord (Lord W. Graham), 
a sum of £475 was taken for cleaning 
and varnishing the pictures and cartoons 
at Hampton Court. The cleaning would 


be executed under the direction of Mr. 


Redgrave, superintendent of the Royal 
pictures, by the most competent persons. 
The pictures at Hampton Court had 
not been touched for many years, and 
many were perishing for want of var- 
nish, and were obscured by the dirt on 
the surface. The cleaning of these pic- 
tures was a delicate matter, and Mr. Red- 
grave would be responsible for the manner 
in which it wasdone. The great cartoons 
of Raphael were already under glass, and 
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those of Andrea de Mantegna would soon 
be similarly protected. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. Ewart) had suggested that the car- 
toons of Raphael should be brought to Lon- 
don; but at present there was no edifice to 
contain them. When the enlargement of 
the National Gallery took place, there 
would be, be trusted, ample accommoda- 
tién for the proper exhibition of the car- 
toons, and it would then be desirable that 
works of art which were without parallel 
should be rendered accessible and brought 
to the metropolis. 

‘Mr: CONINGHAM said, he wished to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works, that if he wanted 
space for the cartoons, he had only to turn 


‘the Royal Academy out of the National 


Gallery, and then he would find plenty of 
room. He was sorry to hear that picture- 
cleaning was recommencing in the public 
galeries. -It was proved a few years ago 
that the pictures at the National Gallery 
had sustained great injury from the pro- 
cess of cleaning, and if the pictures at 
Hampton Court weré exposed to similar 
treatment, they would be irreparably da- 
maged. He had often thought that the 
health of the people would be improved if 
all allopathic doctors were abolished, and 
was similarly convinced that art would be 
greatly advantaged by the abolition of pic- 
ture-cleaners. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
saw that the probable surplus of former 
grants under the Vote was estimated at 
£10,000. He wished to ask, whether 
that was the total of the surpluses of 
several years ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that the balance 
in the Exchequer of the Vote for 1861-2 
was £34,000, Of that sum £10,000 
might be treated as a surplus, and would 
not be wanted. The House would not be 
asked to vote that amount again. The 
balance arose from the great economy of 
the department. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY re- 
marked, that if that were true, the Esti- 
mate seemed to have been an extrava- 
gant one. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, that 
the balance arose from the change of sys- 
tem, consequent upon carrying into effect 
the recommendation thad had so long been 
made in regard to surpluses. The sums 
referred to were not proofs of extrava- 
gance, but were sums which had been 
voted before for services which had not 
yet been paid for. 
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Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY aid, 
he had expected an explanation from the 
Treasury bench, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken had, no doubt, 
given the real explanation. They were 


not payments in the course of the year, 
and how could there be av economy ? 

Mr, COWPER said, that by the exercise 
of economy the whole amount estimated 
had not heen expended, 

Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £89,510, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1863, for 
the Maintenance and Repair of Public Buildings; 
for providing the necessary supply of Water for 
the same; for Rents of Houses for the tempo- 
rary accommodation of Public Departments, and 
Charges attendant thereon.” 


Sm MORTON PETO said, he wished 
to call attention to the large amount of 
rent paid by the Government for public 
offices, The sum had increased from 
£25,000 last year to £26,900 in that year. 
If the Committee would look through the 
list of public offices, they would find the 
Government rented buildings all over the 
West-end, which entailed a great deal of 
ineonvenience upon those having business 
to transact with them. That sum of money 
represented the interest of £900,000, and 
- he would ask the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cowper) whether he could not devise some 
better mode of expending the public money ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had to com- 
plain that the Government had separated 
from the War Office the fortification branch 
of that office, and had taken for it rooms 
which cost the country £1,312 ayear, He 
thought that system led to very great ex- 
travagance, and he wished to know whether 
the offices would be retained permanently 
or not, or whether there would be a con- 
centration of all the offices under the War 
Department ? 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH observed, 


that in the Civil Service Estimates were 


many charges which ought properly to 
appear in the Military Estimates, Chelsea 
Hospital, the Royal Military Asylum, and 
the Tower of London were instances; as 
also the items for coals and furniture for 
offices connected with the military branches. 

Mr. COWPER said, he could not admit 
that the arrangement of the Estimates was 
justly open to criticism. He did not think 
the expenses mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. A. Smith) could fairly be inelud- 
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edin the Army Estimates. The Fortifies- 
tion Branch had been placed in Victoria 
Street, because there was not room for it 
at Pall Mall, but the arrangement was ex- 
peeted to be but temporary. With respeet 
to hiring houses for temporary purposes, 
that was more economical than purchasing 
expensive sites and erecting costly build- 
ings ; but in respect to some of the offices 
it would, perhaps, be better to have perma- 
nent buildings. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask whether, as they expect- 
ed to have a good many foreigners in Lon- 
don during the year, it would not be pos. 
sible to give the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square a better appearance than they then 
presented in spouting forth hot water, 
which emitted clouds of vapour, and pre- 
vented no beauty of the fountains from 
being seen. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he would also sug- 
gest that a better supply of water should 
be provided for the fountains. Those foun- 
tains had been a laughing-stock to foreign- 
ers, and during the time of the Exhibition 
it would be much better that they should not 
be allowed to play, unless they were to be 
more sportive than they had hitherto been. 
It was admitted on all hands that they 
were the most outrageous failures ever 
attempted in this country, 

Mr. COWPER said, he quite agreed 
that the fountains were in a condition that 
Englishmen might well be ashamed of, 
But he would venture to promise that in 
the month of May they would be such 
as every Englishman would be proud of. 
The House was good enough last year to 
vote a sum of money for increasing the 
supply of water for the fountains. Works 
for that purpose were in progress, and the 
new jets with which he proposed to fill the 
surface of the basins would produce a very 
ornamental effect, The water which sup- 
plied the fountains was, for economy’s sake, 
water which had been used in the con- 
densing part of the engine, and which was 
thereby raised to a very considerable heat. 
It was then sent out to cool as a fountain, 
and again returned to the condensing part 
of the engine. 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to call 
attention to three items—£700 for the 
Stationery Office in Prince’s Street, Weat- 
minster; £110 for the ‘* late Stationery 
Office,” Great Newport Street ; and £205 
for ‘‘late ditto” in Gate Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, He wished to know whether the 
public was paying for those three offices f 
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Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 


was anxious for some information with re- 
gard to what was called ** the new State 
Paper Office.” As he understood, what was 
really a new building, and had coat between 
£40,000 and £50,000, was going to be 
pulled down. He therefore wished to 
know what was to be the sum total of the 
change ; what was to become of the re- 
cords while a new building was being pro- 
vided, and what would the entire cost be ? 
What would the public get out of it for 
£120,000 2? 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS observed, that. 


some explanation was required in respect 
of the item of £1,094 for the Queen’s 
Prison. He believed that all the persons 
who had occupied that prison had been 
sent about their business. What then 
was going to be done with the building ? 
There was also an item of £900, rent of 
a house in St. James’s Square for the 
Tithe and Copyhold Commissioners, The 
work of that Commission had been reduced 
to nothing, and yet there were three Com- 
missioners. There was another item to 
which, in his opinion, there was so much 
objection that he should move its rejection. 
He begged to move the reduction of the 
vote by £680, the rent of a house for the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. 

Mr. COWPER said, he deeply deplored 
the necessity of pulling down the State 
Paper Office. The fact was, however, that 
the site which had been obtained for he 
new Foreign Office and the new India 
Office could not be made available unless 
that step was taken. It was true that the 
existing State Paper Office had cost about 
£40,000 ; but in reality it was not at pre- 
sent worth more than half that sum, as a 
large portion of that expenditure had been 
incurred from a want of the knowledge of 
the use of concrete in laying the founda- 
tions of a building upon so treacherous a 
soil. The new India Office would be erect- 
ed on the very spot occupied by the State 
Paper Office, and it would be impossible to 
make its elevation harmonize with the rest 
of the proposed new edifice. The ‘* late 
Stationery Offices”’ to which the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hunt) had referred had been 
taken by the Government on lease, and 
could not be given up till the lease was 
expired, but they were let at the same 
sums as those set down in the Votes. In 
reference to the Tithe and Copyhold Com- 
missioners, he had to observe that many 
additional duties had of late years been 
thrown upon them, and that at present 
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they had a great deal of work to perform 
as Inclosure Commissioners. An objec- 
tion had also been made to the payment 
of the sum for a house for the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. But the House of 
Commons had in previous years decided 
that those Commissioners performed duties 
of a publie character which justified that 
expenditure ; and it should also be borne 
in mind that only one quarter of the rent 
in that case was paid by the public. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he believed 
that was the last time the Committee 
would be called upon to Vote any sum on 
account of the Queen’s Prison. Since the 
passing of the new Bankruptey Act a 
great reduction had taken place in the 
number of prisoners confined for debt, and 
arrangements were being made for the 
purpose of removing all the remaining pri- 
sohers in the Queen’s Prison to Whitecross 
Street Prison. When those arrangements 
were completed, a Bill would be submitted 
to Parliament authorizing a sale of the 
Queen’s Prison. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he wished 
to ask, where the public records would 
be removed to when the State Paper Office 
would be pulleddown ? At present a large 
portion of the public records were stowed 
away in houses in Chancery Lane, which 
were in a very dilapidated condition, and 
by no means such as any gentleman would 
choose for his private papers. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, he would 
ask, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
really thought he was doing wisely in pay- 
ing a rental of £27,000 a year, instead of 
concentrating these offices? It might, in- 
deed, be better to continue to pay that 
rental, rather than erect new buildings in 
the style of the Foreign Office ; but he be- 
lieved that a building, modest in its eleva- 
tion, but sufficiently commodious to accom- 
modate the whole of these offices, might be 
constructed at a cost, in the shape of an- 
nual interest on outlay, of not more than 
half the sum now paid as rental. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he wish- 
ed to ask, whether the plan of extending 
the buildings of the Admiralty, by taking 
a portion of the houses in New Street, 
Spring Gardens, was to be carried into 
effect, or whether it might be considered 
that the notices served on the owners of 
these houses had been withdrawn ? 

Mr. AtpERMAN SALOMONS said, he 
wanted to call attention to an item of 
£1,000 for the expense of a fire-engine 
station for the protection of the public 
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buildings ; and asked whether the Govern- 
ment intended to establish a fire brigade 
system of their own before the Report of 
the Committee which had been appointed 
on this subject ? 

Mr. BARROW said, he wished to 
know whether there was any prospect of 
the abolition of the Tithe and Inclosure 
Commission? He could see no necessity 
for its continuance. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that fur- 
ther duties besides those of acting as In- 
closure Commissioners were thrown upon 
the original Tithe Commission. They were 
employed in all cases in which public 
money was advanced,’ or when public Com- 
panies received Loans from Government 
under Acts of Parliament. A Bill would 
be submitted to Parliament in the course 
of the present Session for the renewal of 
the Commission, and then opportunity 
would be afforded for discussing its duties 
and the utility of continuing it. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he ob- 
served that the amount of the entire Vote 
was £103,942 8s., but he feared the re- 
sult of the discussion would not lead even 
to the reduction of the Vote by the odd 
eight shillings. He should be glad if an 
hon. Member familiar with the subject 
would move the reduction of some item ; 
but if he attempted to do so, the manner 
in which the Votes were asked caused him 
terror lest he should make an awkward 
mistake. For instance, the Vote for the 
supply of water to the fountains in Trafal- 
gar Square was included in the sum of 
£3,000 asked for the supply of water to 
the Houses of Parliament and the public 
buildings. He feared, if he asked the re- 
duction of that Vote, he would be the 
means of cutting off their own supply of 
water. There was one Vote which re- 
quired explanation—it was the sum of £50 
for rent of stables for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. These must be only the 
stables for a pony ; and if he succeeded in 
knocking off that £50, it would pay, at 
least, for the gas spent during the last two 
hours of useless debate. He would, there- 
fore, ask why any, and if any, why 
such a sum of money was Voted to accom- 
modate the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

Mr. COWPER aaid, that stables had 
been attached to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s official residence in Downing 
Street; and as that building had been 
given up for public purposes, it be- 
came necessary to rent stables in Middle 
Scotland Yard. With respect to the houses 
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in New Spring Gardens, he had to state 
that they would not be required at pre- 
sent, as the decision in reference to the 
scheme for the extension of the Admi- 
ralty had been postponed until the fol- 
lowing year. The charge of £1,000 for 
fire-engines had been introduced before 
the Committee to inquire into the state of 
the measures adopted for the extinction 
of fires in the Metropolis had been ap- 
pointed. The present arrangements made 
by the Fire Brigade with respect to the 
public buildings were not of a satisfactory 
character. At an interview he had held 
with the representatives of the Brigade, he 
had asked them whether they were pre- 
pared to establish a station nearer to 
Whitehall, the Houses of Parliament, and 
Buckingham Palace ; but he was told that 
stations were formed where it was the in- 
terest of the Insurance Companies to place 
them with reference to insured property ; 
that it was not their interest to place 
one near the Public Offices; but that 
they would do so if the public would 
defray the first expense and some portion 
of the annual cost. It was under these 
circumstances that the charge of £1,000 
in the Estimates was incurred for the first 
cost of establishing a station in the neigh- 
bourhood of Whitehall. He had only to 
add that no permanent measure would be 
adopted upon that subject until the Commit- 
tee, to which he referred, should have 
made their Report. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Lambeth, as he objected to finding 
offices for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
He thought it desirable that the Commis- 
sion should be abrogated; it would be 
an advantage to the Church if that were 
done. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, that the Commis- 
sion was created by Parliament, not by the 
Church; and as long as it continued to 
exist, Parliament must pay for it. 
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Motion made, and Question, 

“ That the Item of £680, for the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, be omitted from the proposed Vote,” 
—put, and negatived. 


Sir MORTON PETO said, he wished 
to repeat that it was his opinion that the 
Government should undertake to house 
all these Commissions in a general public 
building. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the suggestion 
of the hon. Member should have his best 
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attention. No doubt some sites of ground 
in the possession of the Government might 
properly be used for the erection of public 
offices now placed in hired buildings. The 
south side of Bridge Street, when the 
houses were pulled down, might be occupied 
by public offices. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH asked, if 
anything had been finally decided on with 
regard to the National Gallery; and if 
any plan had been adopted, would it be 
Jaid before the House for its sanction ? 

Mr. COWPER said, the Gallery was at 
present sufficient for the purpose of the 
exhibition which there existed; but pro- 
bably some other accommodation would 
soon be required. When a plan should be 
adopted, it would be laid before the House. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £14,611, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1863, 
for the Supply and Repair of Furniture in the 
various Public Departments.” 





Coronet DUNNE said, the cost of fur- | 
niture for the army clothing depot ought | 
to appear in the Military Estimates. The | 
depot, he believed, was built by private | 

arties, and hired by the War Department. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS explained, that 
the expense of the furniture for the public 
offices used formerly to be included in the 
general Vote for each department; but, in 
consequence of remarks made in that House 
it was thought desirable that all the furni- 
ture should be supplied by the Board of 
Works and appear in one separate list. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
should move the omission from the Vote of 
the item £4,611 for furniture and fittings 
for the South Kensington Museum, the 
Museum of Geology, and the College of 
Chemistry, as he had a very strong suspi- 
cion that money had already been voted for 
these purposes in the Votes for the Science 
and Art Department. 

Mr. COWPER said, that that was a 
mistake. No money had been taken for 
furniture in the Votes for those depart- 
ments. The Vote was to supply glass 
eases, presses, &c., for the exhibition of 
articles, chairs for visitors, and other simi- 
lar articles necessary for such exhibitions. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he thought that 
details ought to be given, as was the case 
with other departments. One department 
had so far condescended to particulars as to 
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Mr, CONINGHAM said, he must con- 


demn the whole system on which the Ken- 
sington Museum was conducted. The Go- 
vernment were diverting that institution 
from its legitimate object. It should be 
confined to the fine arts and archeology. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
point out that a Vote of £4,600 had been 
taken last year for fixtures and fittings in 
the Science and Art Department. 

Mr. COWPER replied, that the Vote 
under consideration had nothing to do with 
the Vote of last year. It was for different 
purposes. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“That the Item of £4,611, for the Supply 
and Repair of Fittings and Articles of Furni- 
ture for the Department of Science and Art, 
viz. Museum, South Kensington, Museum of 
Geology, and College of Chemistry, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote,” 

—put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £84,664, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1863, 
for Maintaining and Keeping in Repair the 
Royal Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c., and other 
Charges connected therewith.” 


Mr. W. EWART complained, that the 
public were unnecessarily restricted in the 
use of portions of Hyde Park by the pre- 
sent arrangements. They ought either to 
have the whole range of the park, or the 
animals of the deputy-rangers ought not to 
range beyond certain limits. He suggested 
that when a vacancy occurred in the office, 
the ground occupied by the premises of the 
deputy-ranger should be thrown open to 
the public. 

Mr. BLACKBURN observed, that some 
check ought to be put upon the amount 
expended on the parks about London. 
During the past nine or ten years the ex- 
pense had greatly increased, and it now 
amounted to about £100,000 a year. It 
was impossible to reduce the item by 
moving to strike off any specific sum ; but 
if the opinion of the Committee were ex- 
pressed, the expense in future Estimates 
would probably be diminished. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, that if 
the hon. Gentleman—a Scotehman—had 
a just ground for complaint against the 
Vote when it included £1,780 for Holyrood 
Park, Irish Members must have a much 
stronger ease, seeing that not one penny 
piece was allowed for the ornamentation of: 
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their country. A memorial influentially 
signed for the grant of money to ornament 
Phenix Park, Dublin, had been presented, 
and in reply to a question which he had 
put he had received the stereotyped answer 
that it was under consideration. He did 
not object to the expenditure of money on 
the parks in London, but, in common justice, 
something ought to be done for Ireland. 

Mr. COWPER said, the hon. Baronet 
was quite right to remind the hon. Member 
for Stirlingshire that Holyrood had its 
share; but the hon. Baronet, if he had 
read a little further, would have found that 
there was a Vote for the expenses of the 
Phenix Park. 

Mr. WIIITESIDE said, the Govern- 
ment had succeeded in having some gar- 
dens in Dublin opened on Sundays, but 
they gave no assistance towards the pre- 
servation of those gardens. It was acting 
upon principle against conviction. Their 
prineiple was that the gardens should be 
open on Sundays, and their conviction that 
they should not give.money to preserve the 
gardens. Any one who had seen the 
Phenix Park must agree in the propriety 
of the appeal of the hon. Member for the 
city of Dublin. They wanted to have new 
trees, but none were planted. They wanted 
to have new roads, but none were made. 
It was a fine park sadly neglected, and 
the Irish people threw themselves on the 
mercy of the Committee. 

Mr. LOWE said, that so far from having 
refused to bear any of the expense, there 
was a Vote in the Estimates, under the 
Science and Art department, towards 
maintaining the garden to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, they did not object 
to the expenditure on the parks in and 
about London, but public grants of that 
kind ought to be fairly administered. 
With regard to Battersea Park, he ad- 
mitted that a great improvement had been 
effected, but they were led to believe that 
through the increased value of building 
sites that expenditure would be a source of 
revenue to the country. The expectation, 
however, had not been fulfilled. He wished 
to know whether the annual charge of 
£8,000, for the maintenance and embel- 
lishment of the park, was intended to be 
permanent ? 

Siz JOHN SHELLEY said, that it was 
entirely owing to the toll on the bridge 
that the land at Battersea Park was not 
let for building. He wished for some in- 
formation as to the Italian garden at the 
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head of the Serpentine. It was under- 
stood that a well was to be dug at that 
spot which was to supply a large quantity 
of water daily. He believed that the well 
had been sunk, and fountains erected, but 
up to the present moment no water was 
forthcoming. He desired to ask whether 
any water had been obtained from the 
well, and, if not, whether there was to be 
any further charge on account of that un- 
dertaking ? 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he should pro- 
test against the continuance of the large 
annual outlay for the metropolitan parks, 
to which the term ‘* Royal’’ could, in no 
sense, be applied. In order to test the 
feeling of the House on the subject, he 
would move the reduction of the Vote by 
£7,515, the item for Battersea Park. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he held that the 
parks of London were a source of almost 
more enjoyment to people from the country 
than to the inhabitants. The fact was 
that cuuntry folks were so stifled by the 
smoke of the metropolis that they were 
glad to resort tothe parks fora mouthful 
of fresh air. Te believed that the munici- 
pality of London would have no objection 
to maintain the parks not Royal, if the 
Government would transfer them to their 
hands. The Chief Commissioner of Works, 
however, took delight in managing them 
himself ; and if the country indulged him 
in that luxury, it must be paid for. He 
saw no reason why the parks should cost a 
farthing. Under the charge of the muni- 
cipality they would no longer be a charge 
on the public revenue, That was a subject 
which deserved reconsideration, and the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber was very well as a firat step. 

Mr. COWPER said, he suspected that 
although the hon. Gentleman represented 
a metropolitan constituency he did not re- 
present metropolitan opinions. The muni- 
cipality of which he spoke was the offspring 
of his own imagination, and in his dreams 
perhaps he fancied himself at the head of 
it. If such a body really existed, under 
such a chief, he would be glad to allow 
them to provide the expenditure for the 
parks; but he would require, if not the 
payment of arrears, at least a guarantee for 
future expenses. If the ratepayers con- 
stituted the municipality in question, he 
doubted whether the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman would meet with their approval. 
Every one must acknowledge that these 
parks ought to be maintained. The money 
which they cost was spent as well as, if not 
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better, than any other sums voted by the 
House. It not only gave enjoyment to the 
t multitude of people who came to 
London, but gave to residents some of the 
enjoyment of country life, and made them 
better subjects and happier individuals than 
if they were confined to the pavement of 
the streets. He believed also, that if these 
parks were done away with, the rate of 
mortality in the metropolis would show a 
considerable increase. With regard to 
Battersea Park it had been complained 
that the anticipations held out to the 
House of a great return from that park 
had been disappointed; but that arose 
from the want of a proper main drain, 
without which the land would not let for 
building purposes. When the great 
southern sewer was completed, the return 
would come. The toll on the bridge, as 
the hon. Baronet had stated, was another 
obstacle in the way of letting the sites. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that an Act of 
Parliament had already been passed which 
intrusted the Metropolitan Board of Works 
with the making of any new parks. That 
Board constituted the municipality of 
London, as the right hon. Gentleman ought 
toknow. With that explanation he would 
leave the Chief Commissioner of Works to 
justify the taste of personal reflections upon 
him, (Mr. Ayrton), which were as unfounded 
as they were absurd. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY hoped the 
hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. Williams), 
who had left his seat, would not leave the 
House, because he believed that Battersea 
Park was a hare which he started some 
years ago to divert attention from his nib- 
bling at cheeseparings. He was anxious 
that the Chief Commissioner or the hon. 
Member should explain to the House what 
revenue that park had produced, or else 
should withdraw the promises which had 
been made with regard to it. If no account 
of profit could be shown, he hoped that the 
hon. Member for Lambeth would vote for 
the reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that before the hon. 
Member for Lambeth answered the appeal 
which had been made to him he must say 
that if that hon. Member had sanctioned 
any expenditure, even upon the metropolis, 
he must have seen good reasons for doing 
80; for without such reasons he was sure 
he could not bring his mind to approve of 
any expenditure at all. Good reasons had 
been given why Battersea Park had not 
answered the expectations of the hon. 
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Member. The English people did not like 
to pay tell. There was no comparison 
between Phenix Park and those of Lon- 
don, for while the latter were oases in 
the desert, Phenix Park was surround- 
ed by the most beautiful scenery, and 
to make either cabbage gardens ot flower 
gardens in it would be a waste of money. 
The hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
wanted to relieve the Government of the 
expense of these parks, He did not share 
in that desire, and he was sure the rate- 
payers of the metropolis had no desire to 
be rated for them} indeed, the chairman 
of the Board of Works had said that he 
looked with horror cn the idea of proposing 
any fresh rate. 

Mr. O’BRIEN remarked, that the tolls 
upon Chelsea Bridge had been imposed in 
pursuance of a distinct understanding with 
the inhabitants of the district. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he was at 
@ loss to understand why hon. Members 
should seek to fasten personal responsibility 
upon him with regard to Battersea Park, 
towards the construction of which several 
Votes had been taken before he became & 
Member of the House. It was true he 
complained very often of what he thought 
the unnecessarily large outlay on the parks; 
and seeing that £70,000 of the amount 
voted last year still remained unexpended, 
it could not be denied that the Estimates 
were made very much at random ; but of 
the condition and circumstances of Batter- 
sea Park, beyond the fact that it was of 
great advantage to that part of the town, 
he knew as little as he did of the county of 
Cork. It was some eight or ten years 
since he rode that way. 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to know 
how it was that £7,515 could be spent in 
keeping up so small a park as that of 
Battersea ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he could not 
view the construction of parks merely as a 
metropolitan ratepayers’ question. If the 
responsibility were thrown solely upon 
them, he very much feared that, owing to 
the value of land in the vicinity of London, 
the ratepayers would prefer to build upon 
it. Within the last sixty years London had 
doubled its population. Looking upon the 
parks not merely as places of recreation 
for the poor, but as contributing very 
largely to the permanent health of the me- 
tropolis, he hoped the Committee would 
sanction the Vote. 

Mr. COWPER said, he could assure 
the Committee that no money was spent 
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upon Battersea Park which was not 
necessary. If the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Hunt) would visit the 
park on a summer afternoon and see the 
number of persons who there sought 
healthy recreation, he would not object 
to the expense of maintaining it. The 
Volunteers, likewise, made use of it for 
purposes of drill. The Committee which 
sat the year before last went very fully 
into those Estimates, and had not recom- 
mended any reduction of the items. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he had no great 
faith in the decisions of Committees, know- 
ing how they were often constituted. At 
the same time, if it were the general wish, 
he would withdraw his Motion. , 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, that 
as one of those who had originally resisted 
the grants to Battersea Park, he wished to 
remind the Committee that a large portion 
of the money had been advanced on what 
turned out to be false pretences. A dis- 
tinct pledge was given, that if the bridge 
were built, a toll should be levied for the 
repayment of that money. No sooner was 
the bridge built than persons interested in 
the district raised an agitation against the 
toll. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I feel sure 
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Motion made, and Question, 


“That the Item of £7,515, for Battersea Park, 
be omitted from the proposed Vote,” 


—put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
the public suffered great inconvenience in 
consequence of Kew Gardens being shut 
off for the great part of the year from Kew 
Green and Richmond ; and he would sug. 
gest, with the yiew of removing that in- 
convenience, that some slight alteration 
should be made in the gardens at Unicorn 
Gate. 

Mr. COX said, he observed that £1,583 





were to be paid for keeping in order what 
_used to be ealled Kennington Common, but 
| what was now styled Kennington Park, 
To call the place a Park was absurd, as it 
consisted of only seven or eight walks and 
| a few grass plots, from which even children 
| were excluded. 
| Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
know why the expense for Greenwich Park 
| was three times greater that year than in 
| the last ? 
: Mr. STANILAND said, that the whole 
| Vote was presented without proper details, 
so that the Committee felt a difficulty in 


that there was never any pledge as to cutting down any single item. For Green- 
repaying the money spent on the park, | wich Park there were two sums of between 
though expectations were held out that £4,000 and £5,000, and he held it to be 
part of the land might be let advan-| perfectly monstrous to spend such a sum 
tageously for building purposes. There upon the preservation of two hundred acres 
was a pledge that the cost of the bridge of land. {le thought that the Govern- 
should be repaid by tolls ; and when it was ment would do well to withdraw the Vote 
moved in this House that the tolls should for the present, and propose it again in a 
be remitted, on the ground that they pre-' more detailed form. To mark his objection 
vented the advantageous employment of to the Vote in its present form he would 
the land available for building, the House move, that the amount be reduced by 
determined that the tolls should be con-| £5,000. 
tinued. The amount expended on the | Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought 
bridge is, therefore, I imagine, in course of that the sum asked for was extravagant, 
repayment. But those tolls necessarily | and instead of being reduced by £5,000 it 
diminish very greatly the use of the park | ought to be reduced by £50,000. 
by all the persons living on the northern! Mr. COWPER said, with respect to 
side, and have also the effect of preventing, | Kennington Park, that it was desirable 
ina great degree, the advantageous em- | the grass should be kept in existence, and 
ployment of those portions of land intended that consequently the public were ex- 
to be applied to building purposes. cluded from walking on it at some seasons 
Sir JOSEPH PAXTON said, he should | of the year. There was not, he felt as- 


vote for the item in the Estimates, but he 
was sure that as soon as Battersea Park 
had attained its maturity the sum would 
no longer be wanted. The money spent of 
Jate years on the park had been most judi- 
ciously expended, and the only way of 
bringing it back to the Exchequer was by 
taking the toll off the bridge. 


Mr. Cowper 


sured, a shilling spent on Kennington Park 
which was not well laid out. Great num- 
bers of people frequented it; but if he 
were to give all the details of the expen- 
diture in connection with it, it would, he 
feared, be only to weary the House with- 
out leading to any useful result. So far 





as Kew Gardens were concerned, he, 
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thought it extremely desirable that the 
public should be admitted during the win- 
ter as well as during the summer months ; 
while he might state, with respect to 


{ Marcu 


Greenwich Park, that a _ considerable | 


amount of repair was requisite in the 
case of the house of the Ranger there, to 
which office Earl Canning had been ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought no 
sufficient justification of the Vote for Green- 
wich Park had been given. In his opinion, 
the charge for keeping such a resider ce 
as that of the Ranger’s in repair—a resi- 
dence which was occupied free from rent-— 
ought not, every time a change of occu- 
pants took place, to be thrown on the 
ublic. 

Mr. DILLWYN remarked, that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cowper) had 
made no objection to giving the details 
except their prolixity. Now, he for one 
should like to have them, and he should 
look through them with some curiosity to 
ascertain how so much money could be 
spent on these parks. 

Mr. CAIRD said, that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr. Cox) thought proper 
to divide the Committee for the purpose of 
reducing the item of Kennington Park by 
a few hundreds, he should have his sup- 
port. That park consisted of only a few 
walks through less than twenty acres of 
grass. 

Mr. AtperMan SALOMONS observed, 
that there was scarcely any place of public 
resort so much frequented as Greenwich 
Park, and contended that it would be 
conferring no boon upon any nobleman 
to tell him he might live in the Ranger’s 
house on the condition that he should 
repair it. 

Mr. COWPER said, that he was able 
to furnish the Committee with the details 
of the expenditure for Kennington Park. 
They consisted of a number of items, 
amongst which might be enumerated 
£421 for police constables and night 
watchmen, £645 for plantations and 
shrubberies and flowers, £100 for keep- 
ing up walks, £65 for watering footpaths, 
@ superintendent engaged at an expense 
of £20, and £65 for lodge and railings. 
Then there were gratuities in aid of 
funeral expenses to the amount of £5; 
that was a contribution estimated for in 
case a death occurred. In the event of 
its not being required for that purpose, 
it was devoted to medical aid or relief in 
sickness, The Committee must also bear 
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in mind that there was a great number 
of deaths among the plants and trees. 
The supply of water cost £50, but it was 
not, he might observe, completely thrown 
away on the land, as it was also drunk by 
the police constables. 

Lorp ELCHO observed, that one of the 
chief items for Kennington Park was a 
charge for night watchers, their liveries, 
their wages, and their funerals. Sir 
Richard Mayne had informed him, that if 
the parks were not closed at night, they 
would necessarily come into his charge, 
| and be included in the regular beats of the 
police. He therefore suggested, as a 
|means of getting rid of the charge for 
night watchers, that the gates of the park 
should not be shut at night. The Green 
Park was closed each evening, and there 
| was no watcher left in charge of it. If 
any park required care at night, that park 
did, situated as it was in the centre of 
: London. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £79,664, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1863, for 
Maintaining and Keeping in Repair the Royal 
Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c., and other Charges 
connected therewith.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 83 ; 
Noes 94: Majority 11. 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. COX said, he would then move 
that the charge for Kennington Park 
should be reduced by £583, leaving a 
round sum of £1,000. 

THe CHAIRMAN intimated, that as 
the sense of the Committee had already 
been taken on the whole Vote, it was not 
competent for the hon. Member to propose 
the reduction of any particular item. 

Mr. COX said, he would then propose, 
instead, that the whole Vote should be re- 
duced by £583. 

Mr. COWPER said, that if the Amend- 
ment was carried, the result would be 
that the park would not give as much en- 
joyment as at present. He should deeply 
regret any such result, for the effect 
would be felt in the happiness and com- 
fort of the poorer classes. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would not support the Amendment 
under the impression that Kennington 
Park was a mere grass field. The greater 
part of it was a garden, consisting of 
gravel walks, flower-beds, shrubs, and 
plants, which required to be renewed. 
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Mr. MALINS said, he thought the Vote 
was not too large, considering the advan- 
tages which the public derived from it. 

Mr. HUNT said, he would support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
on the same grounds as he had voted for 
the former Amendment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that if 
the Committee, after spending a great many 
hours in discussing sums of every possible 
magnitude, should at twelve o’clock at night 
determine at last to cut off some £500 
which was to be devoted to the enjoyment, 
health, and recreation of the people, they 
would be taking a course not worthy of 
them. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £84,081, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1863, 
for Maintaining and Keeping in Repair the Royal 
Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c.,and other Charges 
connected therewith.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 64; 
Noes 108: Majority 44. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


EDUCATION—THE REVISED CODE. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Viscoust PALMERSTON: I propose 
that this question be taken on Monday, 
the 5th of May, a week after the day on 
which the House will meet after the Easter 
recess. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, as far as he could 
hear, there was no objection to the day 
which the noble Viscount had fixed; but it 
had been mentioned on Friday night that 
it would be very desirable that the Go- 
vernment amendments on the Revised Code 
should be laid on the table as early as 
might be convenient, in order that the 
House and the country might have time 
to consider their details. He would, 
therefore, ask that the noble Viscount 
should say that he would be prepared 
within a reasonable time to lay the amend- 
ments on the table. 

Committee deferred till Monday, May 5. 


COPYRIGHT (WORKS OF ART) BILL. 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘ 


Mr. Locke 
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‘“‘That the Bill be now read the third 


time.” 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he would move 
that the Bill be read that day six months, 
He thought that the Bill would be wholly 
ineffeetive to afford a protection to artists, 
The measure appeared to have been pre- 
pared in a hurry, and was apparently in- 
tended only for the purposes of the Great 
Exhibition. Hasty legislation was always 
found by experience to be unsuccessful, 
Supposing that an artist did not register 
his picture, he saw nothing to preventa 
surreptitious copy of the work being taken, 
without the slightest remedy to the artist, 
It would be better to reconsider the sub- 
ject, wait a little longer, and get a better 
Bill. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months,” 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he. 
hoped that the hon. Gentleman would not 
persevere with his Amendment. He had 
been indebted to several hor, Members on * 
both sides of the House for suggestions 
aud improvements in the measure. Nor 
was it fair to say the Bill had been pre- 
pared ina hurry. He had been requested 
by a committee of artists to introduce such 
a measure, the object being to place copy- 
right in works of art on the same footing 
as that in literary works, sculptures, and 
engravings, The artists were at first 
opposed to the plan of a register ; but 
finally their objections were removed. The 
object of the register was to afford abso- 
lute protection to every purchaser of a 
work of art after it had left the artist’s 
hand. There was a difficulty in the way 
of a register of works of art, for a requi- 
sition to register would operate as an in- 
terference with the productions of artists; 
but no one could be injured by the Bill as 
it stood, and he hoped, that as it had 
reached that stage, it would not be opposed. 

Mr. MACEVOY said, he was glad that 
such an improvement had been made in 
the law relating to works of art; and he 
thought that some such summary protection 
should be extended to literary property a8 
was afforded to works of art by the Bill. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 
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RED SEA AND INDIA TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that papers would be pre- 
sented that night by his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury, 
containing the correspondence between the 
Government and the two telegraph com- 
panies, which would give the House a 
fuller and clearer view of the transaction 
which it would be asked to authorize than 
could be readily conveyed in a brief state- 
ment from himself. The matter was rather 
intricate. The company which originally 
undertook to establish this telegraph, 
having failed in its design, proposed upon 
certain terms to give place to a new com- 
pany, so that the Government had arrange- 
ments to make with both companies. The 
terms made with the old company were, 
perhaps, more liberal than on simple prin- 
ciples of equity it would have been entitled 
to; but the question was whether it would 
net be more for the public interest to deal 
with the company, even on such terms, 
than to leave them in possession, because 
there were no means of ousting them with- 
out their free assent. The terms made 
with the new company were fair and equi- 
table, and though they appeared to offer 
it the possibility of obtaining an interest of 
even 25 per cent on its capital, still it must 
be remembered that the property came 
into its possession in a worthless condition, 
and that it was invited to give value to 
that property with its own funds, without 
bringing the public under any new liability 
as far as it was concerned. The project 
was in a very unfortunate position, and the 
Committee would, he thought, agree that 
the Government had acted wisely under 
the circumstances in giving encouragement 
for the accomplishment of a very useful 
public object. The line of telegraphic 
communication towards India had been 
lengthened by what had already taken 
place, and hopes were entertained of still 
greater and more beneficial results from 
this arrangement. The Resolution he had 
to propose, preliminary to bringing in a Bill 
to give effect to the arrangement, would 
convert the annuity now payable to a 
joint-stock company into a regular annuity 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund, The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
a formal Resolution on which to found a 
Bill aceordingly. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
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wished to ask whether the original con- 
tract had really been so drawn that 
there was no help for the country except 
to pay an immense sum for a scheme 
having‘no results ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, they had no option, in bonour, 
but either to concede such terms as the 
old company chose to demand or to leave 
matters precisely as they stood, with the 
property wholly useless, and yet an an- 
nuity of £32,000 payable to them for 
fifty years. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he would put the 
further question whether the law officers of 
the Crown had been consulted, and had 
given an opinion to the effect just stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the law officers of the 
Crown, about eighteen months ago, de- 
clared that, under the terms of the con- 
tract, the Government were not legally 
bound ; and that being so, the Government 
felt that as an executive they would not be 
authorized in paying to the Company their 
annuity. They then had to look to the 
original intention of the contract, and they 
found on examination that there was no 
doubt the intention was that the payment 
should be unconditional—that was to say, 
it was not to be conditional on the con- 
tinued success of the undertaking. They, 
therefore, last year brought a Bill before 
the House, that it might exercise a judg- 
ment on the matter. The House passed 
the Bill, empowering the Government to 
treat the contract as unconditional, and 
thereby the annuity became an absolute 
obligation. 

Lozp FERMOY said, he hoped that as 
gutta percha had failed as an insulating 
medium, the Government would guard 
against its use by the new Company. 
They ought to insist on the employment 
of india-rubber, as recommended by the 
Royal Commission. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Government had thought 
it better not to interfere in the prac- 
tical details of the question; so that 
the Company would be left perfectly at 
liberty to attach itself either to the gutta- 
percha or to the india-rubber interest, 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he thought 
the remark of the right hon. Gentle- 
man showed how desirable it was that the 
Government should altogether cease to 
manufacture for the public. The Govern- 
ment was spending millions in wholesale 
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manufacture ; but, if it was incapable of 
forming a scientific opinion, it was incom- 
petent to manufacture for the country. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that the pre- 
paration of gutta-percha had been as yet 
very unsuccessful, and that the only per- 
fect insulation was that procured by the 
use of india-rubber. As Her Majesty’s 
Government had appointed a Commission 
to consider the subject, he trusted that the 
Government would not deem the matter 
unworthy of their attention. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had only meant that it 
was not the business of the Government 
to fish up the cable from the Red Sea. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he had under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
it was inexpedient for the Government to 
charge itself with the decision of the re- 
lative merits of gutta-percha and india- 
rubber. 


Resolved, 


“That it is expedient to authorize the Charge 
upon the Consolidated Fund of a Terminable 
Annuity, payable to the Shareholders of the 
Red Sea and India Telegraph Company, in lieu 
of the Dividend guaranteed to the Company by 
the “ Red Sea and India Telegraph Company Act, 
1859,” upon the Capital subscribed by them for 
the purpose of the said Company’s Undertaking.” 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, &c. 
AMENDMENT BILL.— SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON moved the 
second reading of this Bill. 

Mr. BENTINCK hoped that there 
would be a full opportunity of discussing 
this Bill before it went into Committee. 

Mr. AYRTON complained that the Bill 
contained most extraordinary clauses ; and 
if it was discussed before going into Com- 
mittee, and they went into Committee im- 
mediately afterwards, the object of the dis- 
cussion would be lost. 

Mr. HORSFALL also hoped that a 
full discussion of the provisions of the Bill 
would take place, as his constituents had 
that day communicated to him some ob- 
jections to certain clauses. 

Mr. LINDSAY supported the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. CAVE said, that the principle of 
the Bill had already been approved of. He 
hoped the Bill would now be read a second 
time: a full opportunity might be allowed 
for discussion on the Motion for going into 


Mr. Coningham 
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Committee, or it might be postponed till 
they were in Committee, as the objections 
were evidently to matters of detail. 

Mr. LOCKE objected to proceeding 
with the Committee immediately after the 
discussion. 

Mr. HODGSON said, that if the pro. 
position for discussing the Bill before going 
into Committee were adopted, they might 
as well postpone the second reading at 
once, unless they went into Committee im- 
mediately after that discussion. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would proceed 
with the second reading. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that he 
had not the least objection to the fullest 
discussion ; and if the Bill were read a 
second time now, he would fix the Commit- 
tee for after Easter. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday, 
11th April. 


WRITS OF HABEAS CORPUS INTO HER 
MAJESTY’S POSSESSIONS ABROAD 
BILL.—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CHICHESTER YORTESCUE 
said, he rose to move the second reading 
of this Bill, which had already passed the 
House of Lords. It arose out of the case 
of the fugitive slave Anderson, and its ob- 
ject was to obviate the possibility of future 
disputes with the Colonists by preventing 
writs of Habeas Corpus from being granted 
by courts of justice in this country with 
respect to persons in the colonies. 

Mr. BUXTON said, ‘he wished to know 
whether, as writs of Habeas Corpus were 
thenceforth not to be issued by the Courts 
of Great Britain for execution in the colo- 
nies, there was any guarantee that in cases 
similar to that of Anderson a fugitive slave 
would not be restored ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to point 
out that great doubts existed as to the 
authority of Her Majesty in Council to hear 
appeals on matters of Habeas Corpus writs 
issued by the Colonial Courts, and to ask 
if such a power of appeal would be given 
in the Bill ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought the 
observations of the hon. Member deserved 
consideration. There ought to be a power 
of appeal where an injustice was done to & 
British subject by the Colonial Court. The 
Bill seemed to him to involve Imperial as 
well as Colonial questions, and that the 
rights of the Crown ought to be reserved 
to meet the former. 
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Mr. LOCKE contended, that it was the 
inalienable right of the subject, whether in 
the colonies or the mother country, to ap- 
peal to the highest authority in the realm, 
which in that case was the Queen in Coun- 
cil. It had been decided that an appeal 
lay from the Courts of Jersey and Guernsey 
to the Courts at Westminster. He doubted, 
however, the expediency of passing a gene- 
ral law, applicable to all colonies, merely 
on account of a single case in a particular 
colony. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
Bill would not apply to all the colonies, as 
its phraseology confined its operation to 
such colonies and possessions of the Crown 
as already possessed Courts with authority 
to issue the writ of Habeas Corpus and to 
secure its due execution. Neither was 
anything in the Bill to prevent the right of 
appeal to Her Majesty as then allowed by 
law ; but if there was any doubt on the 
matter, it was a matter to be considered in 
Committee. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he would put 
the case of an Englishman, who, having 
been accused of committing a crime in the 
United States, had escaped to Canada; and 
he would ask what would be done in case 
he was demanded -under the extradition 
treaty ? Was he to be deprived of his right 
of appeal? He hoped that sufficient time 
would be given to consider the matter, 
though he had no objection to the second 
reading. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
wished to explain that it was only by warrant 
from the Executive that a prisoner could be 
given up to the American authorities. The 
Canadian Court, therefore, though it had 
power to liberate Anderson, would have 
had none to deliver him up to the Ameri- 
can Government. That could only have 
been done by the Governor General of 
Canada. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next, 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER moved, 

‘That there shall be a Standing Committee, 
to be designated ‘The Committee of Public Ac- 
counts,’ for the Examination of the Accounts 
showing the appropriation of the sums granted by 
Parliament to meet the Public Expenditure, to 
consist of nine Members, who shall be nominated 
at the commencement of every Session, and of 
whom five shall be a quorum.” 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
would move to omit the word ‘‘nine’’ and 
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insert instead the word ‘ eleven,” with 
the view of having one or two Irish Mem- 
bers placed on the Committee. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Committee not 
being one of finance or expenditure, he 
could not see why there should be a desire 
to choose any Member of it with reference 
to the part of the United Kingdom of 
which he was a representative. Nine was 
the number fixed on last year, and he 
thought a larger Committee would not work 
well; but if there were anything like a 
general wish to have an Irish Member on 
the Committee, he would consult the hon. 
Gentlemen who were on it last year, to see 
whether that object could be accomplished. 

Mason HAMILTON objected to the 
claims of Irish Members being ignored in 
the selection of a Committee. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
would suggest the name of Colonel Dunne. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he had no am- 
bition to serve upon the Committee, but 
he thought the Irish Members ought not 
to be ignored. 

Mr. HUBBARD, who had on the notice 
paper a Motion that Colonel Dunne and Sir 
J. Hay should be added to the Committee, 
said, that after his hon. Friend’s state- 
ment he should not press his Motion. 


Motion made and Question put, 


“That there shall be a Standing Committee, 
to be designated ‘The Committee of Public Ac- 
counts,’ for the examination of the Accounts 
showing the appropriation of the sums granted 
by Parliament to meet the Public Expenditure, 
to consist of nine Members, who shall be nomi- 
nated at the commencement of every Session, 
and of whom five shall be a quorum.” 


The House divided : — Ayes 63; Noes 
11: Majority 52. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


Accounts. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 1, 1862. 


Minvres.}—Pustic Buis—1* Coventry Poor 
Act Amendment ; Copyright (Works of Art). 
2* Bleachfields (Women and Children Employ- 
ment) ; Marine Mutiny. 

3* Mutiny. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the paper, with- 
out debate, 

House adjourned at a quarter-past 
Five o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 
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_ Retiring Allowances to 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 1, 1862. 
Minvrgs.]— Pusric Burs.—1° Industrial and 


Provident Societies; Charitable Uses Act 
(1861) Amendment. 


SUPERANNUATION TO WORKHOUSE 
OFFICERS IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether he 
intends, during the present session, to take 
steps to carry out the recommendation of 
the Select Committee of last Session on 
Irish Poor Laws, with reference to granting 
Superannuation to Workhouse Officers ? 

Srr ROBERT PEEL replied, that it was 
perfectly true that the Select Committee 
of last year had made a recommendation 
for granting superannuation allowances to 
Workhouse Officers—a Bill had been pre- 
pared upon the subject, but he was unable 
at present to state at what period it would 
be introduced. 


LUNACY REGULATION BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. PHILIPPS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, When he intends to introduce 
the Lunacy Regulation Bill, and whether 
such Bill will contain any provision for the 
purpose of facilitating the building of a 
Lunatic Asylum by counties united for 
that purpose ? 

Sik GEORGE GREY said, he must re- 
peat the answer he had already given, that 
a Bill had been prepared on the subject, 
founded cn a Report of a Committee of 
that House, but he could not say when it 
_ would be introduced, as he had received 

from the Lunacy Commissioners several 
suggestions relating to it of an important 
character, which must be submitted to 
the Poor Law Board. The Bill did con- 
tain a provision embodying the object re- 
ferred to in the hon. Gentleman’s question. 


THE ARMSTRONG GUN. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, adverting to the probability that 
guns of much greater calibre must now 
be placed on our Seaboard Forts and Iron- 

lated Ships, Sir William Armstrong is to 
ave the exclusive manufacture of such 
guns, or is their, construction to be thrown 
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open to competition ; and of what calibre 
is the largest gun completed as intended 
for practical service as yet made for Go- 
vernment by Sir William Armstrong, and 
proved without accident to the breech or 
bursting ? 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, the War 
Office had no contract with Sir William 
Armstrong, but that it had one with the 
Elswick Iron Company, which was printed 
in the index to the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Military Organization. If that 
contract were referred to, it would be seen, 
that if the War Department ceased alto- 
gether to employ the Elswick Company 
for the manufacture of ordnance, they 
would be bound to compensate for the loss 
of profit on its plant to the extent of 
£85,000. In reply to the second question 
of the hon. Gentleman, he would, as the 
subject was one of some interest—of 
temporary interest, at all events—read to 
the House a statement as to the largest 
guns which were at present in use, or in 
course of trial— 

“ 110-pounder Service Gun.—™ he 110-pounder 
Armstrong gun is the largest as yet actually in- 
troduced into the service. Large numbers have 
been supplied to Her Majesty’s ships and the 
batteries at home and abroad. Experimental 
Guns,—A 140-pounder gun, rifled on Sir William 
Armstrong’s shunt principle, and loaded at the 
muzzle, fires a solid shot of 140 1b. weight, with a 
| charge of 201b. of powder. The experiments 
| with this gun have been highly satisfactory. 
| 200-pounder.—A gun on Sir William Arm- 
| strong’s principle is now in course of manufac- 
| ture, and expected to be ready in about a month. 
| 300-pounder.—A 300-pounder rifled gun is now 
| undergoing a course of preliminary experiments 
| as a smooth-bore gun, and has been fired with a 
| spherical shot of 156 lb. weight, and a charge of 
| 40 lb. of powder. Anda proposal has this day 
| been brought forward by the Director General of 
| Ordnance for the manufacture of a gun capable 
| of firing, as a smooth-bore gun, a shot of 300 lb. 
{ weight, or, as a rifled gun, a shot of 600 1b. In 
addition to these guns one 120 1b. gun of Mr. 
Whitworth’s, and a 2001b. gun of Mr, Lynall 
Thomas, are in course of construction.” 





RETIRING ALLOWANCES TO PRISON 
OFFICERS IN IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Strrm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, If he intends introducing any 
measure this Session for the improvement 
of the retiring allowances of prison offi- 
cers ? 

Smr ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
prison officers alluded to in the hon. and 
learned Baronet’s question were at present 





placed under the Act of 1834, which was 
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not so favourable as the subsequent Act of 
1859, under which they consequently de- 
sired to be placed. It was not the inten- 
tion of the Government, so far as he was 
advised, to introduce any Bill for the pur- 
pose of improving the condition of prison 
officers, who were in a very different con- 
dition from that of the officers alluded to 
by the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Blake). He would add that no representa- 
tion had been received by the Government 
from the Grand Juries of counties urging 
an increase of the retiring allowances to 
these officers, and as any such increase 
would have to be paid out of the local 
rates, and not out of Imperial funds, he 
did not think it desirable that the Govern- 
ment should take the initiative in this 
matter. 
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HOLYHEAD HARBOUR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LEFROY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, When the 
accomodation and protection promised to 
be provided for the Mail Packets and for 
passengers landing on the wooden jetty at 
Holyhead will be provided, in compliance 
with the agreement made between the 
Admiralty and the London and North 
Western and Chester and Holyhead Steam- 
boat Company ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, a sum 
had been taken in the Estimates for Holy- 
head Harbour—and the Vote would, he 
hoped, come on for discussion on ‘Thursday 
next—with the view of making the pre- 
sent packet pier convenient for passengers, 
and also improving the railroad communi- 
cation with the pier. The Treasury and 
the Admiralty were in communication 
with the London and North Western 
Company and the Dublin Steam Packet 
Company on the subject of the hon Gen- 
tleman’s question, and some satisfactory 
arrangement with respect to it would, he 
trusted, be arrived at. 


ADVANCES AND REPAYMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, When the Account of Advances 
and Repayments ordered 17th February 
will be laid on the table? 

Mr. PEEL said, the account would be 
presented as soon as possible. It had 
been delayed in order that it might be 
rendered more complete. 
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POOR RELIEF (IRELAND).—QUESTION, 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
would beg to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether he means to proceed with 
the Committee on the Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Bill before the Easter Recess; and whether 
he means to proceed with the other Irish 
measures before the Easter Recess? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he much re- 
gretted that he had not been able to make 
greater progress with the measure. It 
would, he feared, be impossible to proceed 
with it in Committee before Easter, but 
he should lose no opportunity of pressing 
it forward. 


HARTLEPOOL RAILWAY AND DOCK 
BILL.—EXPLANATION. 


Mr. FARRER: Sir, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to what I con- 
ceive to be a breach of privilege, and to a 
question in which my own personal honour 
is concerned, I feel assured I shall not in 
vain ask hon. Members to allow me to 
trespass for a short time upon their atten- 
tion while I state the position in which I 
find myself placed. It will be in the 
recollection of the House that a few even- 
ings ago a Motion was brought forward by 
an independent Member. of this House, 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck), with the view to obtain a 
Select Committee to inquire into certain 
allegations contained in a petition which 
he had been requested to present, and to 
the charges contained in which I thought 
it my duty to reply in opposition to the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. It is, I think, scarcely necessary 
for me to recapitulate the statements 
which I made on that occasion. They 
were twofold, and were based upon printed 
documents which had been placed in my 
hand on the morning of the day on which 
the Motion was made, and which I had 
every reason to believe were accurate. It 
was, therefore, with some surprise that 
two days afterwards I read in the morning 
papers a letter from the petitioner, Mr. 
Benjamin Coleman, in which he stated 
that I had been deceived, and that the 
statements I had made were incorrect. If 
the matter had been allowed to remain 
there, I should not have thought it neces- 
sary to take any further steps in it. There 
was nothing particularly uncourteous in 
the letter of Mr. Coleman. It contained 





a mere assertion that I had been deceived, 
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and I should have been contented to take 
no further notice of it. But, my state- 
ments having been impeached, I consi- 
dered it my duty to institute inquiries, 
and the result of those inquiries has been 
such as to satisfy me that Mr. Coleman, 
when he wrote his letter, must have him- 
self forgotten the part he had taken in 
the matter on a previous occasion, other- 
wise he would not have thought it neces- 
sary to dispute what I had said. The 
matter, however, did not terminate there. 
Yesterday morning I received a newspaper | 
from the north of England, in a paragraph 
of which are contained imputations of so 
grave a character that, as an English gen- 
tleman, I cannot retain my seat here with- 
out bringing them under the notice of the 
House. I think, when I read those state- 
ments, which with your permission, Sir, 
I shall now proceed to do, it will be the 
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unanimous opinion of the House, that 
could I have been guilty of the offence laid | 
to my charge, I should be utterly un- 
worthy to occupy a seat in the Imperial | 
Parliament, or to associate with English 
gentlemen. The passage to which I beg | 


the earnest and patient attention of every | 
hon. Member is taken from a paper called | 
the Stockton Gazette and Middlesborough 


Times. It is to the following effect :— 

“Tt is true that pending the proceedings in 
Chancery the House of Commons has declined to 
enter upon the consideration of this gigantic 
fraud.” 

Let the House notice what follows :— 

“ And that Mr. Farrer has endeavoured to re- 
pay to Mr. Jackson some of his political obliga- | 
tions by promulgating a statement which we are 
in a position to designate as a deliberate lie, and 
by which he endeavoured to make it appear that 
Mr. Coleman was to be bought for £6,000, and 
his evidence thus suppressed.” 

With respect to the first part of the para- 
graph, I may say, that as most hon. Mem- 
bers of this House have the confidence, 
the influence, and the support of their 
friends afforded to them, so I am under 
similar obiigations to Mr. Jackson. His 
political principles and my own happen to 
agree, and I have had his support; but, 
if it is intended to insinuate that from 
unworthy motives I have endeavoured to 
palm upon the House and the country an 
incorrect statement, I think the House, 
while I believe it will be disposed to ac- 
quit me of any possible participation in 
such a disgraceful transaction, will feel 
that I am not only justified in bringing 
the matter under its consideration, but 
that in so doing I am only discharging a 
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bounden duty. I have no desire to act 
in any manner that may appear vindictive. 
I have every reason to suppose that the 
person who has, in my individual instance, 
assailed the privileges of this House, has 
probably done so in ignorance. I am well 
aware, that if I were to move that he 
should be brought to the bar of this 
House, my Motion would be at once 
agreed to; but I do not know that such 
a course would be in accordance with my 
own wishes. I have considered it my 
duty to lay the matter before the House. 
I place myself in the hands of the House, 
and I think that, at all events, hon. Mem- 
bers will be of opinion, that while I have 
not hesitated to defend my own honour, 
I have not been backward in my en- 
deavours to assert the privileges of this 
House. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, as the hon. 
Member has not concluded his speech with 
a Motion, I do not know that I am in 
order in rising-to make an observation. It 
was certainly to be expected that the hon. 
Gentleman should feel indignant at the 
gross charge which has been made against 
him, but the high character which he 
maintains is of itself sufficient vindication, 
and it was altogether unnecessary for him 
to rebut a charge which carries on the face 
of it its own refutation. 


Examinations. 


THE EASTER RECESS.—QUESTIOL. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Has the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government fixed upon 
the day when the Easter vacation is to 
commence, and will the noble Lord state 
for what time it is to last? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am not 
able to reply at once to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s question, but on Thursday 
next I shall hope to be in a position to 
state on what day it is proposed to rise for 
the vacation. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to move 
the Resolution of which he had given no- 
tice on the subject of the examinations for 
the Civil Service. The history of these 
examinations might be summed up in a 
few sentences. In 1852, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli) was leader of that 
House, a Royal Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the organization of the 
Civil Service. That Commission reported 
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in 1853, in favour of open competition. 
In 1855 an Order in Council was published 
providing that an examination should take 
place for all junior appointments under the 
Crown, and in the same year the Indian 
Civil Service was thrown open to public 
competition. Since 1855 various Resolu- 
tions on the subject had been. moved in 
that House. Those Resolutions had been 
sometimes carried, and sometimes had been 
met with the Previous Question. In 1860 
a Select Committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the system of examining and 
nominating candidates for the Civil Ser- 
vice. That Committee was presided over 
by the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
(Lord Stanley), and two patronage Secre- 
taries of the Treasury—the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Wells (Sir W. Hayter) 
and the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Petersfield (Sir W. Jolliffe)—were mem- 
bers of it. It consisted also of some of 
the most zealous opponents of the system 
of open competition who had seats in that 
House. The Committee sent in their 
Report in July, 1860, and described the 
present system as a delusion on the public 
and a fertile source of abuse. It was clear, 
they said, that while such a system pre- 
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vailed any Minister, who might be so dis- 
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fectly true: but the present system was, if 
possible, still more objectionable. The pa- 
tronage Secretary of the Treasury disposed 
wholesale of nominations to the Members 
of the House, who gave them to the free 
and independent electors. So far, therefore, 
from political patronage having decreased, 
it had greatly increased. ‘Formerly, when 
a vacancy occurred, the patronage Secretary 
of the Treasury could give it to one Mem- 
ber only ; but now he could give nomina- 
tions to three or four Members for each 
vacancy, or he could give them all, if he 
chose, to a single Member, to be distri- 
buted amongst those’persons who had sup- 
ported him. So far as the efficiency of the 
Civil Service was concerned, the Report of 
the Commissioners went to prove that 
matters were in & worse position than be- 
fore. The time, he thought, had therefore 
come when the House might fairly be 
called on to express a special opinion on 
the subject, and in doing so he ventured 
to quote the language of the Committee’s 
Report. The first part of the Resolution 
expressed an abstract opinion as to the 
best method of filling up the junior clerk- 
ships in the Civil Service. This was 
taken verbatim from the Report of the 
Committee. The second part of his Re- 


posed, had it in his power to retain vir- | solution was also taken from that Report. 
tually his right of nomination as before,: He earnestly besought the attention of 
at the same time diminishing his respon-! those hon. Members who might think he 


sibility for the appointments he made. ' 


was proceeding too hastily to this fact. 


The Committee remarked that thus the | The second part of his Resolution was in 


advantages of both the old system and the 
new one were lost, inasmuch as respon- 
ribility ceased and competition was not 
created; and they recommended one of 
two alternatives—either that there should 
be a system of open competition, or that a 
preliminary test or examination should be 
established in the numerous departments 
of the Civil Service before a competitive 
examination. Within the last few weeks, 
however, the Report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners had been laid on the table 
of the House, and in that Report the 
Commissioners stated that, in spite of the 
recommendations of the Committee of 
1860, the delusion on the public and the 
fertile source of abuse still existed in every 
department of the civil service except the 
Treasury. He would not delay the House 
by dwelling upon the advantages of open 
competition for appointments in the Civil 
Service. Administrative reformers were 
told, five or six year ago, that, in future, 
political patronage would not be adminis- 
tered as in the olden time. ‘That was per- } 





these words— 

“That, with a view of establishing such a sys- 
tem of open competition, it is desirable that the 
experiment first tried at the India House in 1859 
be repeated from time to time in the other Depart- 
meuts of the Civil Service,” 

The House was so familiar with the whole 
subject that he did not think it necessary 
to enter into further discussion. He would 
only state his own conviction, that if the 
Resolution were affirmed, something would 
be done to destroy a system alike discredi- 
table to the Government and to eve 
Member of that House who took part in it 
—a system of political patronage which 
was damaging to the spirit of the country 
and injurious to her Majesty’s Civil Ser- 
vice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House is of opinion that the best 
mode of procuring competent persons to fill the 
Junior Clerkships in the Civil Service would be 
through a system of Competitive Examination, 
open to all Subjects of the Queen who fulfil cer- 
tain definite conditions as to age, health, and 
character; and that, with a view of establishing 
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such a system of open competition, it is desirable 
that the experiment first tried at the India House 
in 1859 be repeated from time to time in the 
other Departments of the Civil Service,” 


Mr. VANSITTART said, he begged to 
second the Motion of the hon Member for 
the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy), and in 
doing so he would confine his observations 
to that part of it which related to the 
Indian Civil Service. It appeared that 
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only so recently as the last year the 
Governor General of India called upon the 
Lieutenant Governors and other district 
officers in Bengal, the North Western Pro- 
vinces, Oude, and the Punjab, to state 
their opinions as to the comparative effi- 





ciency of the gentlemen who had entered 
the Civil Service under the old and new | 
systems. Having had an opportunity of | 
perusing those opinions, he thought it) 
would not be uninteresting or profitless | 
were he to state them to the House in a 
condensed form. Although the opinions 
of some fifty or sixty gentlemen had been , 
given, it would be sufficient for his purpose 
to give those of four of them to enable hon. 
Members to form a very fair idea of the. 
working of the competitive system in that 
country, Mr. Edmondstone, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the North Western | 
Provinces, might be said to represent the 
opinions of the majority in the following 
extract from his able minute :— 

“There can be no question that as a class the 
civilians who have entered the service by com- 


petition are men of higher scholastic attainments | 


and of better mental training than those who used 
to be received from Haileybury. For the secre- 
tariat and judicial appointments they will generally 
be found better fitted than their predecessors, but 
from the absence of an esprit de corps and of 
physical activity, Mr. Edmondstone did not think 
that the efficiency of the Civil Service generally 
will be improved, or that its character and repu- 
tation will be raised by the competitive system.” 


Mr. Gubbins, Commissioner of Benares, on 


the other hand, representing the opinions 
of the minority, expressed his conviction— 


“That the competitioners as a body do not 
come up to the same standard of perfection as 
was attained by the Haileybury men; that they 
are generally wanting in tone and manners of 
gentlemen—a point which is of great importance 
among quick-sighted people like the natives of 
India, and which imperatively requires to be at- 
tended to in a governing class ; and that they are 
also wanting in that energy and bodily activity 
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Mr. Shore, Commissioner of Cuttack, a 
grandson of the late Lord Teignmouth, 
who was raised to the peerage for his 
eminent services when Governor General 
of India in 1793, said— 


‘*Tf I wanted a well-written report, or a clear, 
well-considered judgment on a difficult case, I 
should expect to find the work best done by a 
competitioner. If I wanted a civilian to accom. 
pany troops, to ride 20 or 30 miles to suppress a 
disturbance, or to make an inquiry into losses sus- 
tained by calamities of season, I should be in- 
clined to make my selection from men who had 
been educated at Haileybury.” 
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Colonel Clarke, Commissioner of Khyrabad, 
a military man, quite free from bias and 
prejudice one way or the other “considered 
the want of esprit de corps the weak point 
of the system, and he recommended that 
the competitive class should pass a year or 
a year and a half at a college or hall in 
England after the first examination.” 
Under these circumstances, he thought it 
must be admitted that the competitive 
system was not answering its purpose in 
every point in respect to India. On the 
contrary, having regard to the peculiar 
nature of the duties to be performed, a 
bookworm contrasted unfavourably in that 
country with one who possessed a more 
genial temperament and more active habits. 
Should it, therefore, be determined to main- 
tain the competitive system in India, he 
would strongly recommend the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for India 
to adopt Colonel Clarke’s suggestion. By 
so doing he would only carry out still 
further the system which was being pur- 
sued in this country witheregard to the 
military cadets passing through Sandhurst 
College. Now, with regard to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for the King’s County 
(Mr. Hennessy), he did not think that 
these objections could be made to apply to 
the Civil Service in England. Deprecating 
as he did aJl intention of speaking disre- 
spectfully, he must say that it appeared to 
him that the duties of the clerks referred 
to in the Motion of the hon. Member were 
purely mechanical. They were mere copy- 
ists. They did not incur any of that 
grave responsibility which devolved upon 
a civilian in India. They were not intrust- 
ed with the government of a district the 


which is so essential to a district officer.” size of Middlesex or Yorkshire; nor were 
Among the whole number Mr. Gubbins| they called upon at a moment’s notice to 
had met with but two who could ride. | jump on horseback and gallop some twenty 
He would now quote the opinions of two | or thirty miles to suppress a disturbance 
other gentlemen, one as taking a very | or to apprehend a gang of Dacoits. It also 
practical view of this interesting question, | seemed to him rather an invidious and un- 
and the other an equally impartial view. | just proceeding to throw open the nomina- 
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tion to the Indian Civil Service to free 
and unreserved competition, while, on the 
other hand, all the nominations for even 
permission to compete for the public offices 
in the Civil Service in this country—how- 
ever trifling the emoluments of some of 
them might be—were kept strictly close, 
and formed the exclusive property of the 
Government of the day. It had, moreover, 
this objectionable appearance, that the 
Government of the day, from the moment 
of their accession to office, took advantage 
of this power in order to exercise. Parlia- 
mentary influence by the distribution of 
these nominations among their followers 
and supporters, for it was impossible to 
disguise the fact that a competition which 
was dependent upon favour and patronage 
was no competition at all. Entertaining 
these views, he had no hesitation in sup- 
porting the Motion of the hon. Member. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE observed, 
that the arguments .of the hon. Member 
who had brought forward this Motion 
were as unfortunate as his selection of a 
seconder, for a stronger speech against the 
whole system of competitive examination 
than that just made by the hon. Member 
for Windsor (Mr. Vansittart) he had never 
heard. It had not been his intention to 
bring the subject again before the House, 
as it was by no means an agreeable duty 
to address the House year after year upon 
the same topic. . He was strengthened in 
that resolution by the fact that the Com- 
mittee which sat last year upon the sub- 
ject had stated that it would be better to 
give the present system time to work, to 
gain further experience of its results. 
Nevertheless, as the question had been 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
the King’s County he thought it his duty 
to express his opinions upon it. When 
the hon. and learned Gentleman thought 
proper to quote extracts from the Report 
of the Committee, he should have been 
glad if he had read the whole of the Report 
of the Committee. By a singular omission, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
think it necessary to quote the last sen- 
tence of the Report, which was as follows : 
—‘‘The Committee are not prepared to 
advise the immediate adoption of a plan 
for giving effect to these views.” He 
could scarcely comprehend how the hon. 
and learned Gentleman could found his 
Motion on the Report of the Committee. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, it would 
seem, intended much more than the Com- 
mittee had ever thought of, inasmuch as 
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he had originally given notice of a Motion 
with the view of throwing open every post 
in the United Kingdom to public compe- 
tition. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
however, thought proper to withdraw that 
Motion, and to substitute for it that under 
consideration. Well, hon. Members were 
all agreed on one point—namely, that for 
the interest of the public service there 
ought to be a test examination. The 
question upon which they joined issue 
was this—those who concurred in opinion 
with him maintained that a test examina- 
tion would sufficiently prove whether a 
person nominated for office was duly 
qualified for such office or not; and they 
further maintained that to introduce into 
this country a system of competitive ex- 
amination would be to break through the 
habits of the people, and to establish a 
principle in connection with the public 
service which was never applied to any 
private establishment in the United King- 
dom. What was the meaning of a com- 
petitive examination? It would be scarcely 
believed by the ‘public that the exist- 
ing system had been introduced on the 
report of two gentlemen, both, no 
doubt, possessed of the greatest abilities 
and the highest literary attainments. 
One of those gentlemen was the hon, 
Baronet sitting below him (Sir 8. North- 
cote). The other was Sir Charles Treve- 
lyan. That system was introduced upon 
the recommendation of those two gentle- 
men, and was placed under the control of 
two examiners to carry into effect. That 
system involved the throwing open of 
105,000 offices to public competition. In 
reference to that system, Lord Brougham 
said, at the time it was first announced, 
that it was so monstrous and preposterous 
as to cause the people to hold up their 
hands in the public streets in perfect 
astonishment. He was not going to find 
fault with the manner in which the Civil 
Service Commissioners performed their 
duties. Sir Edward Ryan was a gentle- 
man of the highest position, and had dis- 
played pre-eminent ability in the public 
service in various parts of the world. The 
other Commissioner was Sir John Shaw 
Lefevre, a name which would be ever held 
dear by the House of Commons. This, 
however, was not a question of individual 
reform—it was a question of principle. 
It was a question whether the House in- 
tended to give to two irresponsible officers 
—however eminent and honourable as in- 
dividuals—the control of the whole patron- 
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age of the Civil Service appointments in 
the United Kingdom, amounting altogether 
to 105,000. He knew how distasteful those 
details were, and he should therefore, in 
deference to the wish of the House, refrain 
from making references to a blue-book. 
But he had beside him papers containing 
extracts from the evidence given before 
the Committee of last year, which he be- 
lieved to have so important a bearing on 
the subject as to justify him in submitting 
them to the consideration of the House. 
Out of twenty-five witnesses who were ex- 
amined six were examiners, whose evidence 
he would omit to notice. Eleven witnesses 
were unfavourable to the system of com- 
petitive examination, and seven only were 
favourable to it. He had no intention, in 
the slightest degree, to cast any reflection 
upon the Committee, which was presided 
over by the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley). At 
the same time he could not help ob- 
serving that, looking at the Report of 
that Committee, and studying carefully 
the evidence that had been produced before 
it, he could not understand how it was 
possible for the Committee to draw up such 
a Report in the face of such evidence. 
There was one most important point 
connected with the question which had not 
been touched upon ‘at all—that was the 
mode in which they were about to treat 
the sons of old and meritorious officers. 
It would be found that in all the great 
establishments of the kingdom, from the 
Bank of England downwards, an interest 
was manifested for the sons of old and 
meritorious officers. In the Bank of 
England, for example, about one-sixth of 
the whole number of the clerks were the 
sons of old and meritorious officers. The 
evidence given before the Committee was 
so strong onthat point that he could not 
avoid bringing it under the notice of the 
House. There was not a single witness, 
except Sir Edward Ryan and Sir John 
Shaw Lefevre, who did not express the 
deepest regret that any system should be 
established which did not give some 
special advantage to the sons of old and 
meritorious officers. Mr. Arbuthnot, Audi- 
tor of the Civil List, gave the following 
evidence :— 

“ Is it within your experience that the sons of 
meritorious officers in the Treasury or the other 
departments have been occasionally appointed to 
vacancies ?—Yes. 

“ Have those sons turned out, as far as your 
experience goes, to be a class inferior or superior 
to the others ?—I think that, generally speaking, 
they have proved a very good class of officers, 
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“Do you see any evil resulting from the fact of 
recognising the services of meritorious officers by 
appointing their sons, or giving their sons an 
opportunity of competing ?—No, on the contrary, 
I think it is one of the most graceful tributes to 
faithful service that can be rendered to a de- 
serving officer. 

“The effect of open competition would be to 
exclude all such power of rewarding ?—Yes, 

“You think that would be an objection ?—] 
think it would ; I think that not ay have the 
sons of old officers generally proved a good class 
of persons, but they preserve an element in the 
office of traditional knowledge which, to a limited 
extent, it is desirable to maintain; they carry 
on somé of their fathers’ knowledge and infor. 
mation.” 


Sir Benjamin Hawes— 


“J do not mean without examination ; but do 
you see any injury or benefit to be derived from 
the fact of a meritorious officer having his son 
placed upon the list of temporary clerks, after 
he has proved by examination that he is com- 
petent ?—Certainly not. I think that it is quite 
right that there should be such an appointment ; 
and as he obtains it by passing the ordeal of 
examination, I see no objection to it. 

“Would not such an appointment to a tem- 
porary clerkship be ‘onsidered rather as a reward 
to a meritorious servant ?—It can hardly be called 
a reward where, of course, .the reward is not 
certain, because he must pass an examination,” 


Mr. Trevor, Comptroller of the Legacy 
and Succession Duties— 


“T have often sent to the Secretary of the 
Treasury an application from a meritorious clerk 
in the office for an appointment for his son. 

“Has that request been ordinarily complied 
with by the Treasury ?—I think I have had two 
or three instances that occur to my mind in which 
the Secretary to the Treasury has nominated the 
son of a clerk in my office, at my suggestion. 

“That suggestion being that he was the son of 
an able and a meritorious officer ?—That he was 
the son of an old clerk in the office, who, I 
thought, deserved well of the Government. 

“You thought that not an unfair or improper 
mode of rewarding the father for his services ?— 
It occurred to me as a very proper mode of show- 
ing him how his own services had been appre- 
ciated. 

“ Do you think that it is a graceful recognition 
of the father’s services ?@—Yes ; I think it is a 
graceful recognition of the father’s services, his 
son having subsequently to pass the proper ex- 
amination, that he should have the nomination. 

“ Have you found any instances of those who 
have been so appointed being inferior to those who 
have been otherwise nominated ?—No, certainly 
not. 

“Do you see any objection that exists to the 
occasional nomination of the sons of meritorious 
officers ?—No; on the contrary, I think that it 
tends very much to the advantage of the public 
service, because it shows the father that he may 
have a chance of getting that nomination if his 
own services are meritorious.” 


Sir Thomas Freemantle— 


“ Have you been in the habit, or has it ever oc- 
curred to you to recommend for the junior posi- 
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tions in the Customs, the sons of any well-deserving 
and well-conducted officers of the establishment ?— 
Yes. I have frequently made such recommenda- 
tions to the Treasury; and I am happy to say 
that almost in every case the applications that I 
have made have been complied with; and it has 
been a very great gratification to me to see that 
the son of a deserving officer, who may have lost 
his life in the service, has been provided for by 
the kindness of the Government in the same de- 
partment in which his father served so merito- 
riously. The Secretary of the Treasury has, in 


most cases, generously conferred clerkships on the 
sons of deserving officers under such circum- 
stances. 

“Do you think that that has had a beneficial 
effect upon the service generally ?—Yes, I think it 
has 


« Is it considered a graceful reward for the long 


and meritorious services of the father that his son | 


should have an opportunity, providing that he is 
competent, of being placed in such a position as a 
clerk of the Customs ?—I think that it does much 


good.” 
Mr. Trollope, of the Post Office— 


“1 think also it is very desirable that the Post- 
master General should be able to appoint the sons 
of officers in the department. 

“Is the appointment of the sons or members of 
the families of officers of the department, practised 
to any great extent ?—Not to any great extent as 
regards the clerks, but to a considerable extent to 
the letter-carriers. In the last year seventy letter- 
carriers were appointed who were the sons of 
other letter-carriers. 

“ Out of what total number ?— About 300.” 


Mr. Tilley, of the Post Office— 


“You stated, I think, that in the Post Office 
department the claims of meritorious and deserv- 
ing old officers are considered ?—They are. 

“ And that consideration is given by occasion- 
ally presenting the sons of such officers for exami- 
nation to the Civil Service Commissioners ?—It 
is so. 

“ TIave you found, as a general rule, that that 
is calculated to give content, and to be received 
with gratitude by those officers whose sons are so 
selected ?—I believe very much so. 

**Do you think that the entire absence of those 


appointments would be injurious to the service ?— | 


1 think it would, because such an appointment 
acts in two ways: it does good to the men whose 
sons are appointed, and the sons generally are 
very useful and good officers. 

“ Of course, ifthere was to be an open competi- 
tion, the merits of the father, however great, 
would never be taken into consideration ; it would 
depend merely upon the intellectual ability of 
the son ?—Just so. 

“Therefore that element, if it is an element 
for good, would be entirely excluded from the 
appointments in the Civil Service ?—It would.” 


Mr. Corbell, Inland Revenue— 


“Should you regret to have it done away with ? 
I should indeed. The Board laid down restrictions 
that a man must have attained a certain rank, and 
have a certain number in family; he must, at 
least, have been a division officer. The object of 
that was, that he should have shown some interest 
in desiring to get forward in the service. 
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“Tt was in the nature of a reward to the meri- 
torious servants ?—Exactly. 

“Tt has given general satisfaction, and you 
would be very sorry, would you not, to see it re- 
pealed ?—Very sorry.” 

Sir Richard Bromley— 


“Tt has been given in evidence that it is usu 
both in the Inland Revenue and in the Customs 
for recommendations to be made by the chief of 
the department in favour of the sons of old and 
meritorious officers, and that those recommenda- 
tions have been uniformly observed, ‘and that 
those nominees have been so appointed ; I under- 
stand you to say that’you see no objection to such 
; a. course in a limited degree, provided that those 
| persons were examined by a limited-competition ? 
| Certainly; I think that great good would arise 
| from the mixture of the sons.of old and confi- 
| dential officers with persons taken from the public 
| at large. 
| “You think it would be a recognition of their 

services, and make the officers themselves more 
zealous and more satisfied with their positions, or 
| tend to make them so ?—Yes; I think it would 
make them more contented with the limited 
| career before them. 
| I think you stated that the principle does pre- 
| vail in some other great establishments, such as 
the Bank of England ?—Yes; I can speak confi- 
dently that it does.” 
Not only was it a graceful recognition of 
the past services of the fathers, to appoint 
their sons, but it acted as a stimulus to 
| fidelity and zeal; while the preferment of 
| such young men—who, generally speaking, 
proved an excellent class of officers— 
| tended to preserve in the departments an 
| element of traditional knowledge which it 
| was desirable to some extent to maintain. 
|It might, however, be said that the two 
objects were not incompatible—that they 
| might have a system of competitive exami- 
| nation, and, as it was proposed by the right 
| hon. Gentleman the Minister for War, at 
the same time the Government could re- 
|tain twenty nominations in their own 
hands for the sons of old and meritorious 
officers. But, according to the evidence of 
| Sir Edward Ryan and Sir John Shaw 
| Lefevre, such a system was wholly incom- 
| patible. 
| Sir Edward Ryan— 

“ Will you state to the Committee whether you 
think that the evil of rewarding meritorious offi- 
cers by appointing their sons is so great that, 
without any exception, such persons should never 
be introduced into the service under any circum- 
stances ?—I do not think that you can carry on 
both systems together, the competitive system and 
the nominative system, even though the latter 
should be checked by a pass examination. There 
would be very invidious comparisons made be- 
tween the clerks who came in under one system 
and those who came in under the other. It 
your object is to obtain the best clerks, I should 
not, d@ priori, have thought that you would get 
them by selecting the sons of meritorious officers ; 
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and if your object is to reward and encourage 
the service, there are other modes in which that 
may be done.” 


Sir John Lefevre— 


“You have given your opinion as to the ad- 
visability of reserving a certain number of ap- 
pointments as rewards for the sons of meritorious 
public servants ; does it appear to you that if a 
considerable number of clerks in any office had 
gained their situations on competitive examina- 
tion, and if the remaining part of them had come 
in as being sons of old officers, that would give 
rise to jealousy and ill-feeling in the office ?—I 
have already stated, in answer to a question put 
to me by another hon. Member, that I think it 
‘would be most objectionable, and that it would 
lead to great difficulties in the government and 
management of the office.” 


Civil Service 


And Sir Thomas Fremantle gave it as his 
opinion that under the competitive sys- 
tem no favour could be shown to the sons 
of old officers. Last year he had quoted 
to the House some of the extraordinary 
questions put to candidates by the ex- 
aminers. He could not adopt the same 
course this year, because, strange to say, 
the examiners had declined to give the 
questions put to candidates for the English 
service, although in the case of the Indian 
service they were given. He must say he 


did not see the least improvement in the mo- 


dus operandi of those examinations. Now, 
let the House observe what the subjects of 
examination were which were applied to 
young boys, dockyard apprentices, and 
engine boys in factories. Those subjects 
were reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
English grammar, English composition, 
geography, mathematics, Euclid, algebra, 
as far as quadratic equations, and arith- 
metical and geometrical progression ; while 
for junior clerkships in the Colonial De- 
partment the preliminary examination 
comprehended a knowledge of arithmetic, 
geography, of four different languages 
besides English—namely, Latin, Greek, 
French, and Italian, the language and 
literature of Greece and Rome, English 
composition, accounts, book-keeping, and 
several other things. What was a boy of 
seventeen to say to all this? Then, as to 
the constabulary. No man was to be ap- 
pointed unless he could write well, under- 
stand arithmetic as far as vulgar and de- 
cimal fractions, and English composition. 
He should have thought the first qualifica- 
tion for a good constable was strength ; 
but he would proceed with the list. 
“English composition and geography, 
especially that of Ireland.” How little 
control was left to those in authority over 
these Commissioners! The Commissioners 
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appeared to rule with a rod of iron, 
Ministers of the highest position implored 
them to modify their views. The Seore- 
tary to the Admiralty wrote to the Com- 
missioners, inquiring, on the part of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, whether a school- 
master, who already had a certificate from 
the inspectors of schools, would be granted 
another certificate without a fresh exami- 
nation; and the Commissioners replied, 
that inasmuch as difficulties would arise 
from the introduction of distinctions in the 
modes of examination, they had found it 
necessary to refuse the recognition of any 
certificate of examination not conducted 
under their own direction; that to: this 
course they must adhere; and they were 
therefore compelled to reply to the request 
in the negative. And the Lords of the 
Admiralty gave way. He came next to 
another curious examination which had 
been introduced into this country—he 
meant that for clerks in the Customs. A 
great deal was said last year on the subject , 
of the moral and physical qualities of can- 
didates, which it was alleged could not be 
tested by any examination. This year, in 
accordance perhaps with an opinion then 
expressed, that moral certificates were not 
worth the paper on which they were writ- 
ten, the moral qualification had been with- 
drawn, but full attention had been paid to 
the physical qualification. Beside all the 
branches of study which he had quoted, 
the candidate for a clerkship in the Cus- 
toms had now to pass a medical examina- 
tion—a very odd requirement indeed for a 
Customs clerk. One question was, “ Has 
the candidate any swelling or varicose 
veins in his legs?” “Are his sight and 
hearing good?’ ‘Is his pronunciation 
distinct?” ‘Is his respiration natural?” 
‘* Are the respiratory sounds and the re- 
sonance of the chest normal?” ‘Are the 
pulsations of the heart natural in rhythm 
and force; and are its sounds those of 
health?” ‘‘ Are the marks of vaccination 
satisfactory?” ‘‘Has he had the small- 
pox?” “ITs the frame and muscular 
system well developed?’ No doubt 
all these things would be of great 
advantage to the candidate. No doubt 
it was desirable that the clerks of the Cus- 
toms should be able to pass these tests; 
but he maintained that a man might be a 
very good clerk, even with some defects in 
his breathing, and without the marks of 
vaccination or small-pox. Still, as he 
said, the Commissioners were quite inde- 
pendent of control, and the Ministers of 
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the Crown had to give way to their de- 
cisions. After the discussion which took 
place the other night on the subject of 
Education he had no doubt that many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would support his 
Amendment. It was evident that the 

right hon. Gentleman the author of the 
Revised Code’ was of opinion that the 
standard of Education had been too high. 
This was a view held by a majority of 
gentlemen in the country—namely, that 
we were over-educating the people, not 
that we were educating too many, but that 
we were educating them in branches of 
knowledge not likely to be useful to them. 
The Duke of Wellington, speaking of the 
army, said, ‘‘ Give us discipline, not learn- 
ing ;” and Nelson had expressed a similar 
opinion in different words. Observing a 
midshipman deep in the study of ma- 
neuvres, he said, ‘“‘ Never mind your ma- 
neuvres, go at them.” The best place in 
which to conduct an examination for the 
army would be the midst of a stiff hunt- 
ing country. As a friend of his had re- 
marked the other night, ‘‘Of what use to 
a cornet would be his mathematics and his 
classics if he were not a good rider?” He 
hoped the House would not, then, consent 
to the further extension of the system. 
He had no hostility to the system of com- 
petitive examination, but he believed that 
it was not conducive to the public interest. 
With regard to diplomacy, what said the 
Earl of Malmesbury? He said, “‘ he had 
lost several attachés pre-eminently quali- 
fied for the diplomatic service, in conse- 
quence of this system of competitive ex- 
amination.’’ And Earl Russell, when ex- 
amined before the Diplomatic Committee 
last year, pointed out the inconveniences 
of these examinations as applied to the 
diplomatic service. Mr. Elliot, who was ex- 
amined before the Committee, said the man 
best fitted for society was the man best 
fitted for diplomacy. In the case of the 
army, he had inquired of officers over and 
over again what had been the effect of the 
competitive examination upon the interests 
of the service, and their reply was that 
they were getting in some regiments a far 
inferior class of officers. Now the whole 
spirit of the army depended on its officers. 
It was very different in the continental 
service. The officers in the English army 
would lose a great deal of authority if they 
were not gentlemen and did not possess 
those qualifications to which the soldiers 
could look up. He regretted to say he 
believed the army was falling off very 
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much. Before he sat down he wished to 
read an extract from a most able article, 
in which the whole argument was admi- 
rably condensed. The writer said— 
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“ The truth is, and it is one we are in danger 
of permanently forgetting, that the higher kinds 
of culture have often an enervating effect. There 
are minds, and those amongst the most valuable, 
which much learning tends only to enfeeble. The 
polish is only obtained by planing away the wood. 
There is a rough strength, a determined energy, 
which seems to be the attribute only of the half- 
educated. Men of great culture are apt to give 
their imaginations too much play, to desire har- 
monious impossibilities, to foresee the difficulties 
so clearly that action is foregone. They have put 
microscopes to their eyes, and cannot drink for fear 
of the animaleules. Mr. Gladstone, for example, 
we do not hesitate to affirm, would be the most 
capable administrator in Europe if he could only 
forget one-half of his cultivation. As it is, he 
worries England and delights his foes by theories 
too harmonious to be of the slightest use, and an 
insight too keen to suffer him to take one long step 
in advance. How often has the rough intellect of 
the Premier enabled him to cut straight to the 
core of a matter of which his colleague could 
only nibble at the rind? It is only natural that it 
should be so, for the work of the world is done by 
qualities over which culture has no power. Cou- 
rage is not developed by mathematics. Creative 
power is not increased by literary training. In- 
sight is an instinct, not a product of education. 
That strange faculty of dominance which seems 
to stand apart from the other powers of the mind, 
which enables races as stupid as the Turk to sub- 
jugate races as subtle as the Greek, is not in- 
creased by polished cultivation. Every day we 
see the scholar distanced in the race of life by the 
adventurer who can barely spell—the polished 
scion of a cultivated race defeated hopelessly by 
an orator innocent of Greek. Force, the true mo- 
tive power of events, rests in the character, not 
the intellect, and it is only the latter that high 
cultivation can improve.” 


[Cries of Name!] Well, the extract 
was from Zhe Spectator. He maintained 
this, that men might be too highly edu- 
cated and yet not be fit for the practical 
duties of a public department. He also 
maintained that there were certain quali- 
ties which could not be tested by any 
examination; and on that account, he 
begged to move the Amendment which he 
had placed on the paper. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out-from the words “ opinion that” 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “many of the qualities constituting a good 
public officer—good principles, good habits, sound 
judgment, general intelligence, and energy—can- 
not be tested by any plan of public competition ; 
the introduction, therefore, of such a system into 
all the departments of the Public Service would 
be very injurious to their efficiency.” 


—instead thereof. 
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Mr. PEACOCKE said, he had much 
pleasure in seconding the Amendment, for, 
iz his opinion, there were other qualifica- 
tions necessary for a public servant be- 
sides those of being able to answer some 
not very intelligible examination papers. 
The humblest clerks in some of the public 
departments were necessarily intrusted 
with secrets of state, the divulgence of 
which at times might be a national. ca- 
lamity. ‘Was the country, then, he would 
ask, ready and willing to throw open posts 
of such importance to the first comer, sim- 
ply because he had made the best Greek 
lambics, or proved himself the greatest ) 
master of the binomial theorem? A large 
preponderance of the evidence given be- 
fore the competitive examination Commit- 
tee was against the system. The Report 
ef the Committee was one way, but the 
weight of evidence the other—only one 
witness thoroughly in its favour. One of 
the most striking characteristics of the 
youth of England was, that unlike the 
youths of other countries, it was taught 
not to look forward to eat the bread of 
comparative dependence in a public office, 
but to maintain itself in after life by its own 
energy and its own exertions; but by throw- 


ing open to competition twenty thousand 
places under the Crown this spirit would 
be destroyed, and discontent would be in- 
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troduced into the public offices. A youth 
who had passed a competitive examina- 
tion, and who had attained the object of 
his aspirations, would find the moment of 
entering on his official duties the mo- 
ment of his disappointment. Youths from 
the Universities of Glasgow and London 
and Dublin would be cast on the streets 
of London, without friends, without rela- 
tives; and would those youths, flushed 
with their recent victory, sit down to the 
drudgery and monotony of a public office ; 
or would they think that their profound 
knowledge of Greek or mathematics was 
adequately rewarded by the modest com- 
petence of £90 a year? Sir Thomas Fre- 
mantle, Mr. ‘Tilley, and Mr. Arbuthnot, 
when examined before the Committee, 
stated that such a spirit of discontent 
had already manifested itself in the pub- 
lic departments. Much good had been 
done by subjecting the examination papers 
to Parliamentary criticism, for any hon. 
Gentleman who had compared the earlier 
papers with those of more recent date, 
could not have failed to remark that the 
latter were more intelligible, and better 
adapted to the intellects of ordinary men 
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than the former. But the matter was ca- 
pable of a further improvement in the 
same direction. He held in his hand an 
examination paper for the past year. It 
was on the English language, and he would 
read the first question— 

“ «Languages, so long as they are living and 


Examinations. 


| not dead, are always in a state of change and pro- 


gression. Changes of position to other races by 
conquest or emigration, mutual relations, such as 
trade or alliance—all changes, in fact, in the posi- 
tion of a nation itself, will produce corresponding 
alterations in a greater or less degree in its 
speech ; but besides all these accidental causes 
there inheres in all languages an instinet of pro- 
gression and simplification which in the course of 
centuries will inevitably produce mighty changes,’ 
Apply this statement to the English language by 
tracing rapidly its origin and development out of 
the various elements which enter into its com- 
position.” 
He did not wish to take the questions un- 
fairly ; aud having given the first he would 
now give the last— 

“« The nightingale’s thrilling note.” 

“ The soldiers are at drill.” 

“ The carpenter’s drill,” 

“‘ The negroes are clothed in drill.” 

“ The horse’s nostril.” 

“« The lassie thirled at the pin.” 

“ Have the words marked ir italics in each 
of these groups of passages any etymo- 
logical connection with one another. If 
so, explain it.” 

Could any hon. Gentleman in that House 
explain it? Could the hon. Member for 
the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy), or the 
hon. Member for Windsor (Mr. Vansit- 
tart), both of whom had been in the Civil 
Service, answer the question? Could even 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was the, 
champion of competitive examination, 
explain it? [The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer shook his head.] He was glad 
of that admission. [The Caancextor of 
the Excuraurr: I did not hear the ques- 
tion.] Then he would repeat it. [The 
hon. Member accordingly read the ques- 
tion again.] If the right hon. Gentleman 
could not answer it, surely it was rather 
hard to demand from the humblest clerk 
in the service a test which was unnecessary 
for a Chancellor of the Exchequer. There 
were seven of these questions on the Eng- 
lish language, and three hours were allow- 
ed to answer them, but it would really 
take three hours to understand them. 
Here were some questions taken from the 
papers laid before the House this year— 
‘What is the title of Chaucer’s principal poem, 
and why was it so called? Which of his poems 
have been paraphrased by two celebrated poets 
of a later age? By whom has he been called ‘a 
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well of English undefiled?’ Wharton compares ' 
Chaucer to a premature day in spring. What is 
the fact which Wharton intended to illustrate, and 
how do you account for it? Which poet of the 
period is considered to rank next to Chaucer ? 
Name the titles of his poems.” 

Then, again— 

“What are the titles of the poems written by 
the author known as Piers Plowman, and what | 
are their peculiarities ?” j 
And here was another— 

“ Who was the author of the ‘ Polyolbion,’ and 
what is the nature of the work ?” 
fo answer such pedantic questions as 
these a man must have had a pedantic 
education, which might make a prig, but 
he did not think it would make a useful 
servant of the Crown. And that the sys- 
tem was mischievous, had been admitted 
by the Secretary of State for War, who, 
when questioned as to the large number 
of supernumerary clerks in his department, 
spoke of the difficulty of transferring them 
to the permanent staff on account of their 
inability to pass the competitive examina- 
tion, although they had all discharged the 
duties required of them in a most satisfac- , 
tory manner. Upon the whole, he thought 
that the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee went to prove one fact—that under , 
the old system the public had been ably | 
served, and that there then existed among | 
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should be entirely subverted. The better 
plan was to meet these exceptional cases; 
and to do so he would suggest a re- 
sponsible system of nomination in con- 


| junction with a pass examination of a 


very high order and a minimum stan- 
dard of marks. At present there was no 
minimum standard, but he thought that 
every clerk admitted into the public 
departments should show that at all 
events he was up to a certain standard of 
knowledge. They were often told how 
much better private affairs were managed 
than those of the public; but would any 
merchant, who did not wish his name soon 
to appear in the Gazette, select his clerks 
by open competition? No, he chose men 
of whose antecedents he knew something, 
whom he believed honest, and those who 
were most likely, in his opinion, to acquit 
themselves creditably. This system, which 
worked well for private affairs, he wished 
to introduce into public affairs, and he be- 
lieved that, under a responsible system of 
nomination in conjunction with an effee- 
tive system of pass-examination, there 
would be an effectual check upon favour- 
itism and jobbery, and that by these they 
would obtain at once an honourable and 
efficient class of public servants. 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, having been 


our civil servants an esprit de corps which Chairman of the Committee that sat a year 
could never be surpassed, if indeed it was ago on this subject, I hope the House will 
ever equalled. There was not a single in- , indulge me for a few minutes, as I wish 
stance on record in which a public secret to make some observations in reference to 
had been disclosed, or any information ob- | it. The Report of that Committee was 


tained in a public department sold. His | agreed to after full and careful considera- 


hon. Friend (Mr. Vansittart) had called , tion of the evidence adduced; and I do not 


upon the House to try the principle of 
competitive examination in England ap- 
parently because it had broken down in 
India. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he wished to 
explain that what he had said was, that 
having thrown open the Indian service, it 
would be unjust to preserve a close nomi- 
nation to the Civil Service of this country. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, his hon. Friend 
had admitted that there was no esprit de 
corps among the civil servants now ap- 
pointed in India; and that was likely 
enough, for persons appointed under the 
present system would naturally think that 
gratitude was more due from the country 
to them than from them to the country. 
He admitted thatesome individual cases of 
incompetency existed under the old system, 
but they were exceptional cases, and af- 
forded no reason why a system which was 
proved to have worked well as, a whole 
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think that either the objections made last 
year to the system of competition, or those 
that have been stated in the course of the 
present debate have been of a very formi- 
dable nature. It seemed to me, while 
listening to the speech of my hon. Friend, 
that I was hearing over again the discus- 
sion that took place last Session on the 
same question. In the first place, he 
made a complaint that I have often heard 
in former years, that by the system of 
competitive examination we get a test of 
intellectual qualifications only, and that 
moral and physical qualifications are left 
unregarded. Now, I think my hon. 
Friend, in his anxiety to throw ridicule 
on the Civil Service Commissioners, went 
out of the way to answer his own argu- 
ment, because he read a list of the physical 
qualifications required in the candidates, 
with a list of the questions put to them 
on that point, showing that great care 
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is actually exercised in ascertaining their ; failed to pass their examination. Another 


physical fitness to discharge such duty as 
is likely to devolve upon them. It seemed 
to me that the fact of such inquiries into 
the health of the candidates being made, 
answered the objection taken on this point 
by my hon. Friend. As to the absence of 
a test of the candidates’ moral fitness, my 
answer is this—I do not attach very great 
importance to mere written testimonials as 
to character. Every one knows how 
loosely and carelessly such testimonials 
are given. But whatever may be the 
value of such tests as to moral qualifica- 
tions as you had under the old system of 
appointment, those tests you have still. 
The question is argued as though a Minis- 
ter were in the habit of appointing young 
men to official situations from among his 
own personal acquaintance; but the fact is, 
as we all know, that in nine cases out of 
ten the appointment in his gift is con- 
ferred on some young man whom he has 
never seen, and whose character and gene- 
ral fitness are vouched for by his own— 
the candidate’s—family or friends. As to 


the moral qualifications of candidates, 
therefore, you have exactly the same kind 
of test you had before; but with this test 


in addition to it—that generally speaking 
the young man who takes a high place in a 
competitive examination is a man of more 
than an ordinary amount of industry and 
perseverance. And if you take the kind of 
man who succeeds in such an examination, 
though I do not affirm that in moral quali- 
fications he will necessarily be superior to 
others, yet it is probable he will be su- 
perior. Then, my hon. Friend complains 
that there is no control over the examiners 
with regard to the kind of questions they 
put to the candidates under examination. 
But this objection also I think the hon. 
Gentleman answered by his own argument. 
We have frequently heard discussions in 
this House on the propriety or impropriety 
of the questions put in the examination 
papers, and as to whether they really are 
of a character to test the abilities of the 
candidates examined. What are those 
discussions but a control exercised over the 
examiners? If it is meant that in respect 
of each individual case there is no appeal 
from the decision of the examiners, but 
that it is final, why, the power of final 
decision must rest somewhere. I do not 
suppose it will be pretended that a Com- 
mittee of this House, or any other tribunal 
you could create, could undertake to re- 
examine all those candidates who had 
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complaint made by my hon. Friend is 
that the Civil Service Commissioners do 
not recognise examinations conducted by 
any other educational body. I do not 
think that can be made a matter of com- 
plaint against them. The Commissioners, 
he thinks, might accept a high degree 
taken at Oxford or Cambridge, or some 
other recognised place of education, as being 
in itself a sufficient test. Ido not deny 
that it would be so: but it is obvious that 
by resorting to that expedient we should 
be establishing an invidious distinction 
between these places of education and 
others. The Commissioners, or this House, 
would have to resist a continual pressure 
from other institutions to be allowed to 
give degrees conferring the right of appoint- 
ment without examination. The distinc- 
tion originally proposed could not be main- 
tained, and the end would be that the plan 
would fail. Then, my hon. Friend says it 
is very hard that the sons of distinguished 
officers should not be allowed to enter the 
public service without submitting to the 
same tests as other young men. But I do 
not admit that an officer who has per- 
formed valuable services to his country, 
and for such services has received adequate 
reward, has any superior claims over 
others in favour of his son. To admit 
such a superiority of claim would end in 
establishing a kind of hereditary official 
caste, holding a perpetual monopoly of pub- 
lic employment. Then my hon. Friend 
says, look what a power you are creating ; 
you are giving the Commissioners absolute 
command and control over more than 
100,000 offices. In that respect, my hon. 
Friend has, quite unintentionally no doubt, 
but enormously, exaggerated the number 
of offices to which the system of examina- 
tion applies. I do not think the largest 
number of places in the Civil Service to 
which even the ordinary examination test 
applies exceeds 15,000. There are about 
100,000 persons engaged in the various 
duties of the Civil Service, but the bulk 
of them have to perform merely mechani- 
cal duties. And in the next place, the 
power which the Commissioners exercise 
over these 15,000 appointments is, as has 
been repeatedly shown before, of a judicial 
character only. They do not dispose of 
them at their pleasure, tgey adjudge them 
according to fixed and known rules. My 
hon. Friend also says that the examination 
system cannot possibly work well, since 
no merchant, banker, or men having large 
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establishments of their own, have adopted 
or are likely to adopt it. My answer is, 
the moment you have shown me that the 
Ministers who have the power of appointing 
to public offices have the same direct per- 
sonal interest in the efficient discharge of 
the duties of those offices as the merchant, 
banker, and manufacturer have in the 
efficiency and ability of the persons they 
employ, I will admit we are in the wrong 
in requiring this previous examination. 
My hon. Friend who spoke last objects to 
the system, that it destroys the self-reliance 
of the candidates. I think this is the very 
last fault that should be found. It is clear 
that the young man who goes into an en- 
tirely open competition, and comes out 
successful, must have his- self-reliance 
raised ; he must feel that he is not indebt- 
ed to any one but himself for what he has 
obtained. As to the criticisms which we 
have heard of some questions put to the 
candidates, it may be worth while to re- 
mind the House that it is judging the 
examiners very unfairly to assume that the 
questions on the examination papers are 
questions that every candidate is expected 
toanswer. Young men come up very dif- 
ferently educated, from different places, and 
the object of the examination is to test 
their acquirements as widely as possible, 
to give every one a chance of showing 
what he has learnt. If the same ques- 
tions were repeated year after year, it 
would be very inconvenient. The candi- 
dates would almost know beforehand what 
the questions would be. These questions 
necessarily have a very wide range. I do 
not stand up for the perfect wisdom and 
propriety of every single question. The 
examiners may make mistakes like other 
men. But it is much more easy to criticise 
these examination papers than to conduct 
the examinations, month after month, 
under the express condition that the papers 
shall not be the same. With regard to the 
competitive examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service, that is a matter which does 
not now come before us. I have not seen the 
paper to which an hon. Gentleman alluded 
with regard to the merits of those who 
have come into the service by competitive 
examination, and I own I could have 
wished to have heard a little more or a 
little less of that report, because we were 
told by the hon» Gentleman that a con- 
siderable number of persons officially 
employed in India, had been desired to 
express their opinion on the subject, and 
he only gave us the opinions of two indi- 
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viduals. I do not think we ean form a 
satisfactory judgment on the merits of an 
entire service by simply hearing the opinions 
given by two individuals, however well 
qualified they may be to form them, es- 
pecially as in the great majority of instances 
they cannot have had any personal know- 
ledge of those of whom they were speaking. 
I do not wish to say anything at all dis- 
paraging of the two gentlemen who have 
been quoted; still we must remember that 
in India this experiment of opening the 
Civil Service was viewed with considera- 
ble suspicion by the older officers, and their 
evidence, therefore, is probably that of 
persons not disposed to take a favourable 
view of the results of that experiment. I 
am confirmed in this view by observing 
that the principal fault which they find 
with the younger members of the service 
is that they are said to be wanting in that 
esprit de corps which ought to characterize 
the members of an official body. Now, 
esprit de corps may be a good thing or not, 
according to the manner in which it is 
displayed: in India the display of it has 
been often a matter of complaint; and 
until the precise nature of the fault com- 
plained of is more clearly explained, I 
should decline to attach much weight to 
it. My hon. Friend in the course of 
his speech referred to two services which 
really do not come before us under this 
Motion at all—the army and the diplomatic 
service. As regards the army, it cannot 
be said, in reference to the Line at least, 
that any system of competition whatever 
has been tried. For my own part, I think 
that is quite a different question from that 
of the Civil Service, and I should not be in- 
clined to extend the operation of the com- 
petitive system to the army—excluding, 
of course, the scientific branches—without 
some further experience. The diplomatic 
service, again, is entirely apart from the 
Motion before us. The Motion simply re- 
fers to the mode of entrance into the per- 
manent Civil Service. It does not even 
seek to lay down a principle, it only asks 
the House to try by repeated experiments 
a question which never can be decided by 
theory alone. I claim such a trial as mat- 
ter of right: by its results I am willing 
that we should abide; and I say on the 
one part, as, J think, my hon. Friend would 
say on the other, that if the experiment 
fails to bear out—which I am confident it 
will not—the opinions for which I have 
contended, I shall be glad to admit that I 
have been in the wrong. 
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Srz GEORGE LEWIS: There is scarce- 
ly any law or institution in this country 
as to which differences of opinion do not 
prevail, and which is not disapproved by 
a minority to a greater or lesser extent ; 
but when a subject like this has once been 
established by the consent of Parliament, 
and when a regulation has been in force 
for a certain number of years and has been 
the subject of repeated debates and inqui- 
ries, there is in general a truce to further 
discussion, and the minority are content, 
for a time at least, to acquiesce in the con- 
tinuance of the regulation without reviving 
discussions on the subject. I much regret 
that the subject of Civil Service examina- 
tions has not been allowed to have the 
benefit of this system of forbearance, 
but that in every successive Session there 
have been Motions renewed in regard 
to it. There is one set of gentlemen who 
propose unlimited competition for admis- 
sion into the Civil Service, and another set 
who object even to a test examination. 
The system which is now in force was in- 
troduced about seven years ago. It merely 


provided a test examination for introduc- 
tion into the Civil Service; but it did not 
introduce any mode of competition. Since 


that time, by the practice of the Govern- 
ment, in consequence of discussions which 
have taken place in this House, competi- 
tion to a limited extent and for a consider- 
able number of offices has been introduced ; 
but that competition has not been made 
unlimited. What the hon. Gentleman 
proposes is that we should agree to an 
abstract general Resolution, declaring that 
it is expedient that all offices in the public 
service should be filled by competitive 
examination open to all Her Majesty’s 
subjects. He places no limit on the gene- 
rality of that proposal, and he says nothing 
as to postponing the introduction of it; 
but, as I understand him, if we were to 
agree to that Resolution, it would be the 
duty of the Government at once to intro- 
duce the system which he describes. He 
did not allege in his speech that the pre- 
sent system had been found to fail, nor 
that it did not give sufficient security to 
the public with regard to first appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service. Nor did he 
allege that it was not an improvement on 
the system which it had superseded, nor 
has he been able to show that there has been 
any recent investigation in which the plan 
which he recommends has been laid down. 

It is important that the House should bear 
in mind the recommendations of the Com- 
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mittee over which the noble Lord who has 
just spoken with so much clearness and so 
much ability presided, and that there should 
be no mistake as to their nature, because 
I think they have not been fairly laid be- 
fore the House. In the first place, then— 

“They think that an important step in advance 

will have been taken if for the system now gene- 
rally prevailing, of simple nomination, there be 
substituted one of limited, but of real competition ; 
and they recommend accordingly that from hence- 
forth every vacancy occurring among clerks in the 
Civil Service be competed for by not less than 
three candidates, to be nominated as at present, 
each of whom, in the first instance, shall have 
passed the preliminary test examination, except in 
the case of a single vacancy, which shall not be 
competed for by less than five.” 
That is the proposal which is now in force 
in all the superior offices. The head of 
the department nominates a limited num- 
ber of candidates for competition. They 
are examined by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, and the candidate who obtains 
the greatest number of marks upon that 
competition receives the vacant office. 
The Committee then go on to say— 

“It appears expedient that whenever the con- 

venience of the public service allows, several va- 
eancies should be competed for at once. It is 
obvious that a competition betweer, 30 candidates 
for 10 vacancies is more likely to result in the ap- 
pointment of young men of talent and industry 
than if each place were competed for by three 
candidates separately.” 
If the number of candidates be sufficient, 
there is no doubt practical competition; 
but it may happen that some of the per- 
sons nominated do not come up to the 
standard of examination, and there the 
practical competition fails. That, probably, 
may be the case in some instances, but in 
general the number of candidates is suffi- 
cient to secure effectual competition, and 
the Treasury have, since that Report was 
presented, made a regulation that with re- 
gard to the very large number of persons 
subject to their nomination there shall be 
a preliminary test examination, in order 
that it may be ascertained that all the per- 
sons who compete for the vacant office are 
at least. qualified to pass a test examina- 
tion. In that manner the recommendation 
of the Committee has been complied with. 
The Committee then go on— 

“ Your Committee, while declaring their opinion 
that the best mode of procuring competent per- 
sons to fill the junior clerkships in the Civil Ser- 
vice would be through a system of competitive 
examination open to all ‘ subjects of the Queen’ 
who fulfil certain definite conditions as to age, 
health, and character, are not prepared to advise 
the immediate adoption of a plan for giving effect 
to those views.’ 


That is, they concur in general terms 
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with the hon. Member, but they are not 
prepared to advise the immediate adoption 
of a plan to give effect to those views. 
Therefore, practically, the Committee re- 
ported against the immediate adoption of 
the principle of the hon. Member, though 
they had recommended the adoption of a 

lan which is now practically in operation. 
Dader these circumstances I cannot think 
that, either looking to the allegations of 
the hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
operation of the system now in force, or 
to any authority of a Committee or any 
other body which he can cite, there is the 
least ground to induce the House to assent 
to the Motion he ‘has made. I cannot 
think that there is the least ground for the 
immediate adoption of the recommendation 
of the hon. Gentleman; and if it were in 
my power so to do, I would move the Pre- 
vious Question upon his Resolution, and 
ask the House to pass it over without ex- 
pressing any decided opinion uponit. But 
it is not competent for me to do so, be- 
cause I believe, that an Amendment having 
been moved, so long as that Amendment 
is before us the forms of the House will 
not allow me to move the Previous Ques- 
tion. I will, then, for a moment revert to 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke third in the 
debate, and who represents the other side 
of this question. His arguments, although 
he qualifies them in words, practically go 
to this, that there ought to be no examina- 
tion, even to ascertain the qualifications 
of candidates. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: I com- 
menced by stating distinctly that I was in 
favour of a test examination. 

Sim GEORGE LEWIS: I am quite 
aware that the hon. Gentleman made a 
verbal concession to the principle, but I 
contend that his arguments are inconsistent 
with his concession. His arguments go 
against the propriety of testing the qua- 
lifications of candidates by examination. 
Not only upon this but upon previous oc- 
casions, it has been sought to cover with 
ridicule the system of examination in the 
only manner in which that system can be 
exercised. I have the honour of the ac- 
quaintance of the two gentlemen who have 
filled the very difficult and very thankless 
office of Civil Service Examiners. I be- 
lieve that two more honourable or more 
capable public officers the service of the 
Crown does not contain. I regret that 
one of them is about to retire from his 
office; and I feel satisfied, from my ac- 
quaintance with them, that it is impossible 
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the difficult duty which they have to dis- 
charge can be discharged, upon the whole, 
in a more considerate or more discreet 
manner. But if any set of questions for 
examination are to be submitted to the 
mode of criticism which is practised upon 
them in this House, I will venture to say 
that it is utterly impossible that any 
should pass through such an ordeal with- 
out being open toridicule. I just ask hon. 
Gentlemen to take the examinations which 
are published at the end of the Cambridge 
University Calendar. They are models of 
examination upon difficult subjects. What 
can be easier than to raise a laugh by 
selecting a particular question of some dif- 
ficulty or out of the way in its character? 
But it is always to be remembered, that if 
you make the questions in examination so 
easy that a great majority of the candidates 
can answer them, you do not accomplish 
your object, which is to sift the candidates, 
and to distinguish between the best and 
the worst. It is absolutely necessary that 
there should be some questions so difficult 
that the least advanced candidates should 
be unable to answer them, in order to ac- 
complish your object of discriminating be- 
tween superior and inferior men. But if 
this argument is to be conducted after the 
manner which we have so often heard fol- 
lowed in this House, at all events let the 
statements made be accurate. One hon. 
Gentleman said how monstrously absurd 
it was to subject the constabulary to ex- 
amination, and to examine the police, 
whom you wanted to be strong men only, 
in literary and scientific matters, or in 
mathematics. I have looked through the 
last Report of the Civil Service Examiners. 
I cannot find that any of the police are 
subjéct to any examination, competitive or 
otherwise, and I do not believe that it can 
be proved that they are subject to such ex- 
amination. I presume the hon. Gentleman 
referred to page 101 of the Report, where a 
constabulary cadetship in the Irish police 
is mentioned. [Mr. Bartcre Cocurane: 
Look at page 40.] I see at page 40 ‘‘ Dublin 
Metropolitan Police Clerks in the Com- 
missioners’ Office, and Clerks in the Re- 
ceiver’s Office.” No doubt clerks in the 
police-office are treated like clerks in any 
other office; but nothing is said about 
police officers themselves being subject to 
examination. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. Let him 
look at page 40, and he will see ‘‘cadets in 
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Sir GEORGE LEWIS: I was referring 
to those cadets ; and if the hon. Gentleman 
will look at page 101, he will see the 
subjects upon which they were examined, 
and the number of marks which they ob- 
tained. There are only a few cadetships in 
the course of the year, and they are very 
different offices from those of policemen. 
The assertion of the hon. Gentleman is ut- 
terly unsupported by any evidence which 
he did produce or can produce, and I 
should have thought it was a matter of 
notoriety that neither the Metropolitan 
nor the County Police are subject to any 
literary or scientific examination what- 
ever. Another hon. Gentleman quoted 
some other examples of very difficult ex- 
aminations as illustrative of the ques- 
tions proposed to junior clerks entering 
the Civil Service, and, in order to enforce 
his argument, he quoted some questions 
from some paper submitted to candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

Mr. PEACOCKE: What I said was, 
that the hon. Member for King’s County 
proposed to subject all clerks to the same 
system as the civil servants in India were 
subjected to, and therefore I quoted from 
examination papers for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: If that is the 
argument of the hon. Gentleman, it is an 
entire perversion of the meaning of the 
hon. Member for King’s County, The 
hon. Member for King’s County did not 
mean to say that junior clerks of the Civil 
Service were to be examined with ques- 
tions as difficult as candidates for the Civil 
Service in India, among whom there may 
be sometimes senior wranglers and persons 
of a high degree of education. What he 
meant to say was, that the competition 
was to be open to the whole world, which 
is a totally different question. The ques- 
tions in the Indian examinations may be 
difficult for the purpose to which they are 
applied. That is a subject upon which 
we are not now called upon to enter, and 
the argument and illustration, therefore, 
of the hon. Member for Maldon (Mr. Pea- 
cocke) are totally inapplicable to the pur- 
pose for which they were used. After 
having subjected this question to its annual 
examination, I trust the House will come 
to the conclusion that the course which 
the Government has taken is, as the Com- 
mittee has described it, the most advanced 
step of which the present state of things 
will admit. They have established, with 
regard to those clerks whose duties are 
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merely mechanical, a simple standard of 
examination. For those of whom more in- 
tellectual activity is required, they have es- 
tablished competitive examinations founded 
upon limited competition. But they are not 
prepared either to go back to the system of 
simple nomination, without either a test 
or competitive examination ; nor, on the 
other hand, are they prepared to admit a 
system of indiscriminate and open exami- 
nation, under which the heads of offices 
would be wholly irresponsible for the 
character and moral conduct of the per- 
sons whom they select. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman will not press his Amendment to 
a division, I shall then move the Pre- 
vious Question. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES: Sir, per- 
haps I have some right to say a few words 
upon this question, because I have on 
former occasions taken a strong part in 
opposition to my noble Friend. I fully 
agree with my noble Friend, and with the 
right hon. Baronet who has just sat down, 
that a great question such as this is not 
to be decided upon the absurdity or excel- 
lence of any examination papers, and I 
think that it ought not to depend upon the 
character of the examiners themselves. It 
is a question which stretches far beyond 
such points as those, and I trust that the 
House will never come to a resolution that 
these offices shall be submitted to general 
competition, without having given it their 
most serious attention. I say this because 
the grounds upon which on this occasion I 
oppose, and on other occasions I have op- 
posed measures of this kind, do not rest 
upon any notion that men can be over- 
educated for any purpose whatever, but 
upon the conviction that if you were to 
make the competition open, you would do 
the people of this country a great moral 
and political injury. Ifthe minds of the 
young men of the country generally were 
diverted to the object of becoming Govern- 
ment stipendiaries, it would go far to de- 
stroy the independent spirit of the nation 
and that limited action of the Government 
which all wish to see still more limited 
than at present. This isa political inci- 
dence of our times, but it is one which any 
man who wishes to be assumed to belong 
to the party of progress should not for a 
moment neglect. If the youth of this 
country were bred up, like the youth of 
Germany, to look forward to a Govern- 
ment office as the highest aim of their lives, 
it would very much injure our national in- 
dependence and damage our national spirit. 
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At the same time, let me call attention to 
a point which has not to-night, and, in- 
deed, has never been brought prominently 
before the House—namely, that you do not 
initiate a system of open competition. It 
is neither open, nor in any degree a gene- 
ral competition. For a very high order of 
merit examinations of a very high intel- 
lectual character will always command the 
best men, because the best men will enter 
for the prize and obtain it. But a compe- 
tition of an ordinary character such as this, 
will be limited and regulated by the class 
of persons who choose to avail themselves 
of it. The competition is not of a high 
class, the qualifications are not of a high 
order. The result of such a system will 
therefore be, that you will secure only the 
intellectual attainments of a certain class 
of society; and that the competition will 
be determined by the means which the 
candidates respectively possess of getting 
“crammed.” It will become simply a 
question of money. The poor man will 
be utterly excluded from the contest, 
whatever his talents or efficiency, if the 
system which has been advocated to-night 
isever adopted. Such a system must as- 
sume a more or less mechanical character, 
and success will be-attained by more or 
less mechanical means—that is to say, the 
men who get themselves ‘‘crammed” by 
those persons who are known as ‘‘ coaches” 
will almost invariably win. These com- 
petitions must not be compared with ex- 
aminations at the universities or even at 
the public schools, because there you have 
a general variety of intellect with which 
the “coach” is incapable of dealing. But 
in the case of which I am speaking the 
class of intellect will be as ordinary and 
limited as the range of subjects, and the 
“coach” will be quite able to command 
both. Hence, any man of moderate ca- 
pacity, if he can only afford to pay for a 
tutor, will be almost certain of succeeding. 
Now, whatever were the faults of the old 
plan of nominations, it had at least this 
recommendation, that it scattered offices 
among men in all parts of the country. 
Every Member of Parliament, at one time 
or other, had one or two nominations ; and 
if he was a very active and useful member, 
probably he got more. Accordingly, the 
places were disseminated over the length 
and breadth of the land, without any dis- 
tinction of class; and, on the whole, the 
body of men thus obtained worked well, 
With integrity and efficiency. But the 
practical effect of the system now proposed 
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would be to limit the candidates to one 
class of the people—those in large towns, 
who have the opportunity of preparing for 
the examination at the cheapest rate. I 
know that to a certain extent that has al- 
ready happened. Therefore, I hope that 
people will open their eyes to the fact that 
the system of open competition, which ap- 
pears to benefit the public at large by 
throwing the service open to them, really 
tends to convert it into the appanage of a 
small and particular class, with whom the 
bulk of the community are by their cir- 
cumstances prevented from competing. 
When once this question is thoroughly ex- 
amined and understood, I am satisfied that 
there will be a change of opinion as to the 
value of open competition. The people of 
this country ought not generally to be en- 
couraged to look to the public offices as a 
means of livelihood. At first the system 
of competition was, no doubt, serviceable as 
an indirect agent in promoting national 
education; but education is now making 
such advances, that I do not think we 
need continue to resort to a stimulus of 
this kind. In the recent debates we were 
warned of the danger of banding the 
schoolmasters into an army of stipendiaries ; 
but what an army of stipendiaries would 
be created under the system which my 
hon. Friend proposes. If you wish to 
sap the independence of the English peo- 
ple, I do not believe you ean do so more 
effectually than by carrying out the prin- 
ciple of open competition. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he was some- 
what surprised that the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) had objected that the arguments 
against the present system advanced this 
year were the same as those advanced last 
year. That was a singular objection. It 
might be convenient for hon. Members 
who sat on the front bench to change their 
opinions every twelvemonth, but the re- 
petition of the arguments in this case only 
showed that they were confirmed by the 
experience of another year. Then the 
noble Lord had said he did not think any 
of those arguments were of a formidable 
character, but he had failed to deal with 
any one of them. The noble Lord had 
compared the competitive system to a ju- 
dicial tribunal, forgetting that no judicial 
tribunal claimed total immunity from re- 
sponsibility, or carried on its proceedings 
with closed doors, as did the Civil Service 
Commissioners. Then the noble Lord had 
said it was not the practice to ask all the 
questions on the examination paper. If 
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hat were so, it would open the door to 
avouritism of a very objectionable cha- 
racter. 

Lorp STANLEY explained, that he had 
merely said that no candidate was expected 
to answer every question on the paper. 

Mr. BENTINCK: But the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War (Sir George Lewis) was, that there 
must be these difficult questions for the 
purpose of excluding a great number of 
eandidates; and therefore the right hon. 
Gentleman defended the examination upon 
totally different grounds to those occupied 
by the noble Lord. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir George Lewis) had complained 
that attempts had been made to cover the 
subject with ridicule. But such attempts 
were quite unnecessary, for he would defy 
any hon. Gentleman to add to the amount of 
absurdity already involved in it. It was an 
absurdity to allow the Civil Service Com- 
missioners to frame all the examinations 
of all the public departments for which 
they had to examine candidates. Was it 
possible they could be better judges than 
the heads of the various departments as to 
the requirements of the candidates for em- 
ployment in tne departments themselves ? 
But a still greater absurdity was the fact, 
that by the operation of the present sys- 
tem a great many of the best men that 
could be obtained were excluded from a 
great many of the departments. It had 
been well and wisely said in a past debate 
that, “If that system had prevailed a few 
years ago, the Duke of Wellington would 
not have been a soldier, and Watt would 
not have been an engineer.” That was 
summing up in the most conclusive manner 
the real objections to the system. By it a 
great many young men might be obtained, 
but what was wanted were young men of 
personal energy and activity. He did not 
mean to argue against those persons called 
bookworms, but there were many men who 
would prove of real service and value to 
the Crown, but who were unable to pass 
through these examinations. But the 
greatest objection to the whole system was, 
that it was at variance with what had 
always been the policy of the Government 
of this country. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners enjoyed great irresponsibility, 
and monopolized all the patronage of the 
country. He had, himself, brought before 
the House last year a case, as to which all 
he asked was, that the House should be 
allowed to know on what grounds the 
Commissioners had rejected a particular 
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candidate who, he thought, had not been 
fairly dealt with. In reply to his request, 
the Commissioners had answered not only 
““We refuse to give any explanation or 
afford any information as to the mode of 
conducting any of our examinations, but 
we are of opinion, that if such an inquiry 
were to be permitted, our public utility 
would be impaired.” The ground on 
which he asked the House to refuse its 
assent to the Resolution was, that it was 
conducted on a system utterly at variance 
with every other existing institution in the 
country. 

Mx. MORRISON remarked, that some 
inconvenience might arise from the adop- 
tion of the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for King’s County (Mr. Hennessy); but, 
so far as it affirmed the abstract pro- 
position that the patronage of the Govern- 
ment ought not to be exercised from 
political considerations, he entirely con- 
curred init. As a very young Member 
of the House, he was hardly competent to 
speak of the practical working of a system 
of Government patronage; but the im- 
pression which prevailed out of doors was, 
that there was not much chance of a per- 
son being nominated for an appointment 
who was not friendly to those who sat on 
that (the Government) side of the House. 
He had not such a poor opinion of those 
constituencies which were so ill-judged as 
to return hon. Members sitting opposite to 
him, as to suppose that there were not 
among them persons of integrity and 
ability sufficient to afford valuable public 
service ; and he would remind those who 
were most in favour of the system of 
Government patronage, that a time might 
come when their friends would be out of 
office, and when, probably, their opinions 
as to its expediency or propriety would 
undergo a change. As for heads of de- 
partments being made responsible for the 
subordinate employés, he did not see how 
that could be done, any more than the 
Postmaster General could be responsible 
for the honesty of the letter-carriers. 
He therefore thought, thatif the present 
system of patronage were given up, and 
any other adopted, they would not lose 
so far as the efficiency and honesty of the 
public service was concerned. But he 
believed a change in the system might 
easily be devised without any cumbrous 
machinery, which would remove from 
Government patronage those objections 
so often urged against it. There was, 
however, a more important bearing on the 
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question. Looking to the future, he could 
not help thinking that in that democratic 
age, it was of great importance that those 
electors who had to vote for Members of 
that House should understand that deep 
responsibility rested upon them in giving 
their votes, and that they should not in 
giving their votes be influenced by any 
but public motives. But he believed the 
present system of giving nominations for 
Government situations for purely political 
considerations was productive of serious 
evils in many constituencies. At the same 
time he believed that the Government 
endeavoured to administer their patronage 
as purely as possible, and he could bear 
testimony that, at all events, they had 
given up jobbing in the dockyards. But 
he could not help looking to the future. 
And he believed the question which must 
sooner or later come before the House was 
that of admitting the lower classes to the 
exercise of the franchise. He did not wish 
to discuss the question of Reform; but one 
objection which was raised against it was 
that it would lower the character of the 
representatives of the people who. were 
sent to that House. His belief was, that 
if a Reform Bill passed, there would be no 
sudden change, but.that the operation, 
whether for good or evil, would be most 
gradual. But he could not help thinking 
that any means which could be devised of 
diminishing the power of individual Mem- 
bers in the way of pushing themselves or 
their friends into office would be very judi- 
cious. He did not mean to assert that what 
had occurred in America must occur here ; 
but it was not without interest to observe 
that the first six Presidents of America had 
only discharged seventy-three persons from 
public situations in forty-four years, and 
their public servants were good and faith- 
ful. But as soon as General Jackson was 
chosen President, he inaugurated a new 
system by which those who had in any 
way opposed his election were dismissed 
from office. The result was that in one 
year he dismissed nearly 2,000 men out of 
their situations. From that time he 
believed the same principle had been 
followed in the United States, and, in his 
opinion, from its adoption could be traced 
a rapid decline of the morality of the 
nation and the character of its public men. 
He should not like such a thing to happen 
to this country, and he very much wished 
that we could get rid of the greatest 
reproach of our present constitution, that 
the party in power did strengthen its 
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position by the expenditure of public money 
and by giving situations to persons on 
account of their political opinions and 
without reference either to their merits or 
to their power,of serving the country. - 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I will 
not detain the House for more than a few 
minutes, as I do not rise with the intention 
of entering upon the general question. 
But there is one part of this system which 
seems to me to be open to serious objection, 
and of which I desire to have some expla- 
nation from those who are competent to 
give it. With regard to the general ques- 
tion, I entirely concur in the tribute which 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State. for War has paid to the existing 
Civil Service Commissioners. I have long 
had the honour of the acquaintance of both 
those Gentlemen, and I believe that no 
difficult public duty was ever discharged 
with more perfect fairness than theirs hag 
been. I have. neyer heard. of even the 
slightest suspicion of unfairness; but if the 
competitive system were extended as my 
hon. Friend desires, I cannot help fearing 
that considerable difficulty might be ex- 
perienced in carrying on the examinations 
in such a manner as to ayoid the perpetra- 
tion of great injustice. The particular 
point to which I wish to call attention is 
the practice which did prevail, and,:I be, 
lieve, still prevails, of compelling young 
men who have held the position of tempo- 
rary clerks in our great offices to undergo 
a competitive examination, and run the 
risk of having certificates refused to them, 
before permitting them to be placed on the 
permanent establishment of clerks. No- 
thing can be more completely objectionable 
or unjust than such a system. When I 
was at the Admiralty a case of this kind 
came before me. A young man held the 
office of temporary clerk in one of the 
dockyards, and conducted himself extreme- 
ly well. After remaining there some time 
he was transferred to the Admiralty offices 
at- Whitehall, and attached to the ship- 
building department, under Sir Baldwin 
Walker. His conduct was so good that 
Sir Baldwin Walker made a special appli- 
cation that he might be appointed perma- 
nent clerk and attached to that department. 
I at once acceded to the request, feeling 
that Sir Baldwin Walker was entitled to 
the assistance of a man whom he had found 
to be practically valuable. I was then 
told it was essential to the completion of 
the appointment that this young man, who 
had been five or six years in the public 
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service, should pass through a competitive 
examination in order to have his fitness 
tested. I refused to comply with such an 
extremely unreasonable requirement, and 
T requested a conference with the Com- 
missioners on the subject. I put this 
question to them—‘ Suppose this young 
man fail in his examination before you, 
are you prepared to refuse his certificate ? 
because if you do, and the circumstances 
are brought to the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment, I cannot conceive anything more 
calculated to cast discredit on the whole 
systern.” What are these competitive ex- 
aminations intended to do? ‘To test the 
fitness of applicants for an office. It will 
be acknowledged, I think, that at best 
they are an imperfect test. They may be 
the best test that can be devised for an 
untried man, but nobody will ever tell me 
that competitive examinations are to be 
compared to actual experience, and to the 
proof of fitness afforded by actual service. 
The very fact of the time which this young 
man spent in the public service, where by 
his conduct he entitled himself to promo- 
tion, may have unfitted him for passing an 
examination. How could anything be 
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more intolerant or unjust than to refuse a 


certificate under such circumstances? And 
I said to the Commissioners, “If you are 
not at liberty to refuse 2 certificate, why 
is the examination to be gone through ?”’ 
I do not know what Member of the Go- 
vernment is supposed to be responsible for 
this system, but I appeal to the Govern- 
ment at large whether, in cases such as 
that to which I have referred, young men 
ought to be exposed to the absurd risk of 
having their certificates refused. I shall 
be glad to hear that the system has been 
altered, if such be the case; but, if it still 
prevails, I appeal to the common sense of 
the House whether it is not high time that 
these unfair trials should be given up. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, perhaps I 
can best answer the question of the right 
hon. Gentleman, having had some recent 
experience of the nature. he has referred to 
in my own department. The difficulty is 
greater than he has stated, inasmuch as it 
is felt not only with regard to competitive 
examinations, but all the ordinary test ex- 
aminations of the Commissioners. It arises 
in this way. The Superannuation Act 
declares that no clerk shall be entitled to 
superannuation allowance unless he has 
received the certificate of the Civil Service 
Commissioners; and therefore, without 
that certificate, he would not be entitled 
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to a superannuation allowance on leaving 
the service. Temporary clerks were, prior 
to the establishment of the Civil Service 
Commission, generally appointed without 
any preliminary examination; and the 
question then is, whether they can be 
transferred to the permanent branch of 
the department without an examination. 
If they are so transferred, they are clearly 
not entitled to any superannuation allow- 
ance. There were a great many temporary 
clerks in the War Office, and, as the result 
of inquiries instituted by a Committee, it 
was recommended that a number of these 
should be transferred from the temporary 
to the permanent branch of the establish- 
ment. That change has been recently 
effected in the appointments to the Ac- 
countant General’s Department, and then 
arose the difficulty which my right hon. 
Friend has just pointed out—namely, the 
injustice of subjecting to competitive 
examination clerks who, having been for 
some time in the public service, may be 
supposed to have forgotten whatever lite- 
rary attainments they possessed when they 
left school; or, at all events, who, if their 
attainments when young were not very ex- 
tensive, have shown by their conduct in 
office their fitness for the position of public 
servants. It appeared to me, as it did to 
my right hon. Friend, that there was con- 
siderable hardship in subjecting those per- 
sons to a competitive examination, and, 
therefore, I decided, after conferring with 
the Civil Service Commissioners, that such 
temporary clerks should be subjected to a 
qualifying examination only if they had 
not previously qualified for the establish- 
ment. The Civil Service Commissioners 
admitted the justice of that view, and 
made arrangements by which they agreed 
to grant a certificate upon the candidates 
passing a qualifying examination. 

Mr. CLIFFORD said, that he was anx- 
ious to refute a libel quoted by the hon. 
Member for Windsor (Mr. Vansittart), to 
the effect that the candidates for com- 
petitive examination who came from the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin had neither the manners of gentle- 
men nor the physical capacity enabling 
them to ride or perform other duties en- 
tailed by the public service. He believed 
such a charge to be entirely unfounded. 
The qualities attributed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Honiton (Mr. Cochrane) to a good 
public officer—namely, good principles, 
good habits, good judgment, general intelli- 
gence, and energy—reminded him of the 
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story of a gentleman who, when asked by a 
lady to select for her a governess possess- 
ing every virtue under the sun, replied 
that he had long been looking for such a 
piece of perfection to make her his wife. 
Those qualities could only be developed by 
long experience and discovered by long 
acquaintance. He believed that competi- 
tive examinations had been of the greatest 
use in this country; they had not only 
kept out incompetent persons from public 
situations, but they promoted and elevated 
the standard of education among the mid- 
dle classes. If he might use the expres- 
sion, it had “ brushed up” persons un- 
commonly when they found that mere 
political interest would not obtain for them 
an appointment. But, like all good things, 
a hobby might be ridden too far. An edu- 
cational test was an excellent thing for all 
situations where education formed the 
main requirement, but where education 
had little or no part in the duties to be 
fulfilled, such a test was not only unne- 
eessary but often ludicrous. In his own 
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hon. Member for Honiton (Mr. Cochrane) 
did not adopt the argument of the hon. 
Member for Windsor (Mr. Vansittart), that 
good principles and sound judgment were 
incompatible with general intelligence and 
energy. He trusted the hon. Member for 
Windsor was not a disciple of the school 
founded by Ensign Northerton when he 
exclaimed ‘‘D— Homo!” He could as- 
sure the House that he was not acquainted 
with any one who had failed to pass an 
examination; but having looked through 
the papers used in the examination for 
the Indian Civil Service, he thought it 
would be servicable to the cause of com- 
petitive examination to have some of the 
questions brought under the notice of the 
House. When he read one of the papers 
drawn up by Mr. Knight Watson, it occur- 
ed to him that some of the questions in it 
might very appropriately be published in 
that periodical which devoted itself to the 
elucidation of curious points of literature. 
He felt himself quite at sea in respect to 
some questions; but, not wishing to be 
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not legs sufficiently strong to carry them 
through their work, while those whose 
legs were good enough for the purpose had 
not brains sufficient to undergo a stiff ex- 
amination. In fact, the office was com- 
monly confined to those who could only 
read and write. A test was likewise in- 
sisted upon in the case of boatmen for the 
Customs Department. Some time since he 
was speaking to an officer high in that 
department, formerly a Member of that 
House, and, observing that he seemed in 
rather low spirits, he asked whether he 
was not satisfied with the couple of boat- 
men who had just been appointed after a 
preliminary examination. ‘ Why, no,” 
was the reply, ‘ not exactly; they are a 
brace of schoolmasters who come from a 
midland county in England; they had never 
seen a boat in their lives before, and when- 
ever a breeze gets up I am always afraid 
that we shall go to Davy’s locker.” Every 
morning he read with interest, and some 
little uneasiness, the columns of The 
Times, to see whether some fatal accident 
had not occurred. For the Indian appoint- 
ments he believed a better course could not 
be adopted than that of competitive ex- 
amination. He was glad to find that the 





most accomplished scholars in the House ; 
but, in reply to an inquiry as to the charac- 
ter of the questions in that paper, he said, 
‘‘T could not answer them, and there is 
not another man in the House who could 
answer them.” He should like to hear 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for War thought of those questions. 
He had a high opinion of the ability and 
acquirements of the right hon. Gentleman, 
whose work on the Astronomy of the 
Ancients he had recently read with great 
pleasure, but he believed that he would be 
unable to answer those questions, and he 
ventured to think that the same might be 
said of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), 
notwithstanding his brilliant literary ta- 
lents and historical acumen. He had to 
observe also that some of the works which 
it would be necessary to consult, in order 
to answer questions given by Mr. Watson, 
might be found in the Library of the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, or other 
such libraries, but they were totally un- 
known to ordinary literature. Some of 
the papers used in the examination for the 
Civil Service of India were excellent ; but 
there were questions put by Mr. Knight 
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Watson which referred only to some theory 
or crotchet of the examiner himself. For 
instance—‘‘ What is your conception of 
the character of Hamlet? Do you con- 
sider that any one of the dramatis persone 
was introduced as a foil to Hamlet?’ He 
had read, he believed all the Shakspearian 
commentators, and his opinion was that 
the crotchet displayed in that question was 
Mr. Knight Watson’s. In the life of Tur- 
ner, the great artist, lately published, it was 
stated that, in answer to,a question as to 
whether he had read Mr. Ruskin’s praise 
of him, Turner replied that he was obliged 
to him . for all the civil things that. he had 
said, but he had given him credit for so 
many things which had never entered his 
head that he would never read his books 
any more. He believed. that Mr.:Knight 
Watson was inclined to attribute to Shak- 
gpeare more than had ever entered into the 
poet's head. He did'not. wish to do the 
examiner any injustice, and he should 
therefore mention that at the head of Mr. 
Knight Watson’s paper on English litera- 
ture there was this note—‘“ You are not 
expected to answer the whole of this paper. 
A: wide range has been taken to suit the 
reading, necessarily various, of different 
candidates.” Mr. Knight Watson was a 
man of great learning and vast knowledge, 
and he did not wish it to be supposed that 
he meant to say anything unkind of him, 
but he must express his opinion, that if 
that learned examiner wrote a book ex- 
plaining his own papers, he would produce 
as amusing a volume as that written by 
the Dean of Westminster, ‘and one as in- 
teresting to the antiquary as any which 
Sir Francis Palgrave had produced. He 
would ask hon. Members to read those 
papers as a whole; and if when they had 
done so, they decided that they were such 
as ought to be set before young men leay- 
ing the Universities, he was content to 
suffer the censure of the House. He did 
not desire to decry the system of examina- 
tion of candidates for the Civil Service; 
his wish was to render that system more 
satisfactory, by curbing some of the ex- 
aminers in what he considered to be an 
anxiety for an unnecessary display of 
learning. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that while he 
admitted that there ought to be a discrimi- 
nating judgment exercised in respect of the 
nature of the examination to which a par- 
ticular class of candidates were to be sub- 
jected, he could not understand the argu- 
ment sometimes used, that a young man 
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who had been distinguished in college for 
industry and attainments must become good 
for nothing when he entered the Civil Ser- 
vice. In every branch of the Civil Service 
he knew young men who had been success- 
ful and remarkable for their good conduct 
during their University career, and who 
were equally so in the discharge of their 
official duties. It appeared to him that 
that was just what might be expected in 
most cases. 

.Mr. MARSH said, that on looking to 
the result of the civil service examination 
at Woolwich, he found that’ scarcely any 
boy who had been at an English university 
or public school had received an appoint- 
ment. It was very desirable that youn 
men educated at those universities a 
schools should have an opportunity of en- 
tering the public service ; and he suggested 
that at the examination they should haye 
given to them, at starting, a certain number 
of marks. 

Mr. STEUART observed, that the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
King’s County as explained by the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for: War, was 
a very different thing from the same Mo- 
tion as explained by the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn. The Honse 
would remember. that for some ten or fif- 
teen clerkships in the India House there had 
been a very large number of competitors. 
That showed that a competitive examina- 
tion was not only beneficial to the success- 
ful candidates, but also to the many whom 
it stimulated to study the subjects required, 
He trusted that the Amendment would be 
withdrawn ; and he might have been in- 
clined to vote with the right hon. Gentle- 
man who intimated his wish to move the 
Previous Question, were it not that he ob- 
served that the arguments proceeding from 
the Treasury bench were the same stereo- 
typed arguments which had been used on 
former occasions. The present limited 
system of competition was a delusion, and 
he hoped that the House, by supporting 
the original Motion, would to some extent 
encourage the system of open competition, 
which would prove a great stimulus to 
education among the working and lower 
middle classes. In reference to some ob- 
servations which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for West Norfulk (Mr. Bentinck) 
he begged to say that in communicating 
with the Commissioners he experienced 
the greatest courtesy, and found them will- 
ing to enter into a discussion relative to 
the nature of the examination papers, and 
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togive such general information as they 
thought they might do, consistently with 
justice to others. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
must deny that the training necessary for 
success in competitive examinations un- 
suited persons for the active and vigorous 
pursuits of life. He observed that a great 
number of the cricketers belonging to 
Trinity College, Dublin, obtained honours 
at the University ; and he believed’ that 
the hon. and learned Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr. Walpole), who was so dis- 
tinguished for his acquirements, offered 
while at college to pull a boat, together 
with his three brothers, against any other 
four brothers in the kingdom. If anything 
placed people in the outlying districts on a 
level with those living near head quarters, 
it was the system of competitive examina- 
tion. He therefore concurred in the prin- 
ciple of the Motion proposed by the hon. 
Member for King’s County, but he doubted 
whether it was not rather prematurely 
pressed forward at present, and he hoped 
it would be withdrawn. 

Mr. COLLINS said, the question as to 
the desirability or non-desirability of exami- 
nations did not at all apply, because, as he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War to state, it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to carry out that 
portion of the report of the Commissioners 
which stated that in all cases there should 
be a limited bond fide competition for all 
appointments to the Civil Service, by which 
he meant, that the three persons who com- 
peted should each have passed a previous 
test examination. It had been said that 
the Government ought to act on the same 
principle in making these appointments 
that private establishments went upon in 
appointing their clerks, and who ever 
heard of competitive examinations for ap- 
pointments in private establishments ? But 
ministers were not in the position of masters 
of private establishments. They themselves 
were but servants of the Crown, though of 
a higher class, and the tenure of their ser- 
vitude was but precarious ; and to suppose 
that they had no other inducements in mak- 
ing appointments except to promote the effi- 
ciency of the public service was what no one 
could believe. He believed that the great 
dislike to open competition arose from its 
being thought it would introduce a different 
class of men into the service. No doubt 
there was a great deal to be said against 
that, if it were so. It was said that 
there was no instance under the exist- 
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ing system of the secrets of the Service 
having ever been betrayed. But that 
was not the fact, for he remembéred 
that when Sir W. Young went out as 
High Commissioner to Corfu, 4 private, 
despatch from him appeared in a news- 
paper. [The Cuancetior of the Excie- 
QuER: It was stolen.) He was of opinion 
that if a high standard of examination were 
fixed, and the competition were open, as 
in the case of the Indian Civil Service, 
the persons so appointed would be pretty 
nearly of the same class as those who now 
occupied that position. He believed that 
the notion that open competition would 
introduce a new class of persons was 
not justified by analogous experience. 
The Motion of his hon. Friend was of 
the greatest possible importance, as car- 
rying out the report of the Civil Service 
Committee on which he sat, that there 
should be always a bond fide competition 
between three or five ‘candidates for each 
appointment, and that occasional experi- 
ments of free and open competition for 
admission to junior clerkships should 
from ‘time to time be made. They were 
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not asking that the whole Civil Service 
should be thrown open, but that step by 


step they should endeavour to get as much 
talent from every part of the United King- 
dom as they could, and that the various 
systems of nomination should gradually 
disappear. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had been 
anxious to say a few words on this sub- 
ject, because it happened that during the 
recess he had heard a great deal with 
reference to it. He believed that the com- 
mon sense of this country (no very slight 
element of strength) was rapidly ap- 
proaching the conclusions expressed in 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Honiton. There were two or three 
matters which had almost become axio- 
matic. One was that useful education and 
instruction preparatory for these compe- 
titive examinations were two very different 
things. Another axiom was that the ex- 
aminers were rapidly acquiring the title 
of the Secret Service Examiners. The 
House was perfectly aware, when public 
thought became expressed in this terse 
manner, it had been matured. Another 
feeling was, that the Government of this 
country was finding this system a means 
of evading responsibility while really ex- 
ercising patronage. That was important, 
for, however obnoxious the system of pub- 
lic patronage for political purposes might 
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be, it had this merit, that it entailed re- 
sponsibility, which was exacted in the 
House. The system of political patron- 
age created not one-half the mistrust 
which he saw growing up under this 
system. If the hon. Member for Ho- 
niton (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) thought fit 
to divide, he should vote with him; at the 
same time, he did not think that by tak- 
ing a division they would hasten the pro- 
gress of public opinion on this question, 
but that in the course of two or three 
years these views would become more 
general. 

Sim FREDERIC SMITH, in reply to 
the remark made by the hon. Member for 
Honiton, to the effect that the officers of 
the army had deteriorated since the sys- 
tem of public competition had been intro- 
duced, contended that the statement was 
erroneous, observing that the whole of the 
scientific corps were introduced into the 
service through the medium of competi- 
tion. He felt quite sure, he might add, 


that his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
for India would not say that the system 
as introduced by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn into the scientific 
corps in India had not answered its pur- 


pose. For his own part, he could bear 
testimony to the fact, that having been 
public examiner at the time, the candidates 
who presented themselves were far supe- 


rior to those put forward by nomination. | 
; competition, Lord Ellenborough, himself 


Indeed, so far as conduct and science 
went, it was undeniable that those ofti- 
cers who had been introduced by means 
of open competition were most merito- 
rious. Now, it had been stated by the 
hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) 
that the heads of departments gave no 
information to the examiners as to the 
nature of the duties to be performed by 
candidates, if admitted. The fact was, 
however, that the most explicit informa- 
tion was given on that head, while it was 
also a mistake to suppose that a large 
amount of patronage was thrown into the 
hands of the Commissioners. They based 
their decision on the report of the exa- 
miners, whose examination papers, in their 
turn, the Commissioners duly investigated. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
understood it to be convenient to the House 
that he should withdraw his Amendment, 
and that a division should be taken on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for the King’s 
County (Mr. Hennessy). That being so, 
he was prepared to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, but of course the House would un- 
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derstand the reason for his adopting that 
course, and would bear in mind the cir- 
cumstances under which they were called 
upon to divide. 

Mr. PUGH said, he should have great 
pleasure in supporting the Resolution pure 
and simple, and he had more confidence in 
doing so, because he felt that they were 
treading on no untried or unexplored 
ground; for the question was not now 
between patronage on the one hand and 
competition on the other, but between 
open competition and limited competition : 
and having read with attention the Report 
on this subject, and the evidence appended 
to it, he was not surprised to find that the 
present system of limited competition had 
very few friends indeed. It had been 
stated by high authority that it was use- 
less to the Government. To Members of 
Parliament it was inconvenient and irk- 
some ; for nominations to compete were 
in the great majority of cases nomi- 
nations to failure and disappointment. 
That such patronage was exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to them he was as thoroughly con- 
vinced as he could be of any truth of which 
he had no personal experience. It was 
now too late in the day to say that open 
competition would not work well. It had 
been successful in the scientific branches 
of the army, and in the Indian Civil 
Service. In the course of the discussion 
on the opening of that service to public 
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an advocate for the principle, is reported 
to have said, ‘‘I feel the vanity of exa- 
mination when applied to the discovery of 
abilities for administering an empire.” 
But the Legislature did so apply it, with 
what success they had heard. If they did 
not shrink from the experiment in that 
service whose appointments were beyond 
their immediate control, why should they 
hesitate here where in case of any tempo- 
rary failure the statesmen were at home 
and ready to apply the remedy. In the 
preceding Session, and in this, they had 
heard with pleasure a voice from the Horse 
Guards in favour of the system; and last, 
not least, they had the authority of the 
House of Commons; which, on the 24th 
of April, 1856, passed a Resolution in fa- 
vour of open competition. He did not agree 
that the recent controversy on education 
afforded an argument against the Reso- 
lution. The object of the controversy was 
to obtain a maximum of education for a 
minimum of expenditure. The object of 
the Resolution was to obtain a maximum 
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of education without any expenditure at 
all, for it would give a stimulus to edu- 
cation. And how much better it was to 
impress on the young men of this country 
that they must gain their advancement by 
the industrious cultivation of their intel- 
lect, rather than by wasting their time in 
the antechamber of a Minister, or by 
following the fortunes of a Member of 
Parliament, or courting too assiduously the 
dispensers, for the time being, of patronage 
and preferment. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that if the 
hon. Member for Honiton would allow his 
Amendment to be negatived without oppo- 
sition, the House would then have an 
opportunity of dividing upon the Previous 
Question. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he would 
then move the Previous Question. 


Previous Question put, ‘* That that 
Question be now put.” 

The House divided : — Ayes 66; Noes 
87: Majority 21. 


FIRE INSURANCE.—LEAVE. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN begged to 
move for leave to introduce a Bill to re- 
duce the duty on Fire Insurance. He 
intended to confine himself to a simple 
statement involving the leading arguments 
on the question, and rely on them for the 
support of his Motion. The proposal he 
now had to make differed materially from 
those which he had had the honour of 
submitting on former occasions. He now 
proposed to reduce the duty from 3s. to 2s., 
and at the expiration of five years to reduce 
the duty another shilling, so that ulti- 
mately 2s. would be taken off the 3s. duty 
now chargeable on Fire Insurance. The 
duty at present collected was in round 
numbers £1,500,000. His proposition 
would affect only premiums below 6s. per 
cent. He calculated that insurances above 
6s. per cent amounted to one-third of the 
sum at present received—namely £500,000. 
He had to deal then with the remaining 
£1,000,000, on which the reduction of 1s. 
from the 3s. duty would be one-third of a 
million, or £330,000. Supposing that 
proposition adopted, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have in his hands the 
whole of the present revenue except 
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£330,000. In addition to that sum he 
would have a certain amount which would 
represent the annual increase which took 
place in the tax. In 1859 the revenue 
received was £1,300,000, and in 1860 it 
was £1,500,000, showing an increase of 
£200,000. The duty must increase with 
the increase of the national property. The 
increase derivable from that source might 
be fairly estimated at £100,000. The 
relaxation of the duty would also let loose 
a large amount of insurance which did not 
now find its way to insurance offices. This 
might beestimated at £50,000. There would 
thus be £150,000 to be deducted from the 
estimated loss of £330,000 of the present 
revenue. ‘Taking these figures as the basis 
of his proposition, he calculated that the 
loss to the revenue the first year would be 
£180,000—no more; and if the £50,000 
of increase on which he calculated should 
not accrue to the revenue, the loss would 
be £230,000. ~His second proposition was 
that on the expiration of five years a 
farther reduction of 1s. should take place. 
Now, if his calculations were worth any- 
thing —and if the returns made to the 
House could be relied on, they were entitled 
some consideration—in the course of five 
years the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have received £750,000 towards the 
deficiency which would then be made by 
the second reduction. But the House 
would have a better chance of understand- 
ing the character of the measure he now 
submitted if the right hon. Gentleman 
would permit the Bill to be introduced and 
printed, so that it might be fairly and 
quietly considered. This would be but a 
small concession, he thought, to the views 
which had been expressed in so many peti- 
tions from all parts of the country. His 
argument was that the reductions would 
be made up. The duty was an increasing 
one, even under the present disadvanta- 
geous circumstances. He did not depend 
entirely upon his own opinion. This was 
the opinion of the fire insurance companies. 
He cited a passage from the journal of the 
Statistical Society, which set out in full 
the petitions of the fire insurance compa- 
nies urging the reduction of the duty, and 
showing that the present high rates 
operated as a bounty to leave property un- 
insured. This was also the opinion of the 
merchants and others connected with the 
city of London who had petitioned the 
House on the subject. They stated that 
three-fifths of the pruperiy of the country 
was unprotected by insurance, chiefly 
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owing to the high duty. Mr. Samuel | ganized companies. Now, the truth was 
Krowne, the well-known actuary of the | the fire insurance companies had no direct 
Guardian Office, was of the same opinion. | interest in the remission of this duty; on 
Another eminent authority on the subject, | the contrary, they had a direct interest in 
Mr. Leone Levi, said that the present high | its retention, because they now received a 
rate of duty encouraged the practice of | large sum of money, amounting to between 
not insuring at all, and that that practice | four and five per cent, upon the million 
appeared to be gaining ground. The | and a half sterling per annum which they 
agents of insurance companies had pro- | were the instruments of collecting for the 
moted petitions against the duty, and he | public Exchequer. Their percentage upon 
had a number of letters from agents, | that million and a half was sufficient to 
showing the result of the duty in prevent- | pay a very large proportion of their expen- 
ing: parties insuring. He had it on the} diture. The statement, therefore, that 
authority of the agent of an extensive fire | these companies had exhibited any great 
insurance office in Dublin, that many per- | anxiety upon this subject was by no means 
sons had actually agreed to effect insur-| correct. It was only last year’ that they 
ances ‘for large umounts, and lodged de- | began to petition for this change, and he 
posits; who, when they subsequently came | was glad to find that they had renewed 
to understand that besides the 1s. stamp | their petitions this year. That fact proved 
on each policy the Government exacted a | that they believed their business would be 
duty of 3s. per cent, a sum much exceed- | increased by the reduction of the duty in 
ing the amount of the premiums them- | a ratio that would compensate them for 
selves, preferred to forfeit their deposits to | the immediate loss upon their percentage. 
paying arate of duty which they considered | Unless the reduction of the duty was fol- 
disproportionate and excessive. Instances ' lowed by such an increase of their business, 
of a similar nature were of daily occurrence, 'they must suffer by the change; and if 
and many such could be found in support | their business increased, the public Exche- 
of his Motion. Many persons, owing to quer-would also be repaid for its temporary 


the present high rate of duty, became their sacrifice. A noble Lord oti the Treasury 


own insurers, and formed a joint stock bench last year asked how they knew, that 


fund, out of which they were paid their | if the tax were reduced, a great part of it 
losses. He might cite the petitions of ; would not go into the pockets of these 
numerous corporate bodies and chambers | companies? That noble Lord must have 
of commerce in all parts of the kingdom | meant by that the companies would raise 
to show the excessive rate of the duty and .their premiums. But such an argument 
its strong claims to reduction. The Times \ was too ridiculous to need serious refuta- 
newspaper in an article published in 1860, , tion. Why, after the great fire in Tooley 
had summed up the question in a very | Street, when some of the leading insurance 
effective way, pointing out the discourage- | offices intimated an intention to raise their 
ment given to prudence by this impost, | premiums on that class of risks, three or 
and the other objectionable qualities which | four new companies were immediately 
sufficed so thoroughly to condemn it. Mr. | started, as if by magic, and four or five 
Newmarch, a very high authority, stated, | millions of money were subscribed with 
as a proof of its injurious operation, that | the greatest ease by the public. If such 
80 per cent of the insurable property in | was the result of a mere threat on the part 
the metropolis alone was uninsured. Mr. | of the old companies to raise the rates 
Porter, in his Progress of the Nation, spoke | of insurances, surely competition might 
of its influence in checking the practice of | equally be trusted to check any similar at- 
insurance; and Mr. Risborough Sharman, | tempt consequent on the relaxation of this 
in his pamphlets, bore similar testimony.| duty. The agents of the fire insurance 
In making his Motion last year he was | companies, who were in the best position 
met by the assertion that his calculations | for judging as to the exact opinions of the 
were merely speculative; but calcula-| people, had borne uniform testimony to 
tions supported by such evidence as he| the fact that many persons refused to in- 
could adduce ceased to be speculative, and | sure their goods in consequence of the duty. 
ought, to a certain extent, to command the | He contended that there was a great pro- 
confidence of the House. The right hon. | bability of an increase in the receipts from 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche-| the duty if it were reduced in amount. 
quer last year said that this measure was | There were other grounds why this oppres- 
favoured by wealthy and powerfully or- | sive tax should be relaxed in its severity. 

Mr. H. B. Sheridan 
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He had been told by some of his hon. 
Friends that he ought to have brought in 
his present Motion after the Budget. But 
last year, when he was asked by a Member 
of the Government to postpone a similar 
Motion until after the Budget, he was told 
when he brought it on that he wus too late, 
and that the Government could not, at the 
request of an independent Member, alter 
their financial arrangements. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
SUER : Who told the hon. Gentleman 
that: 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, that it 
was Mr. Brand who asked him to postpone 
his Motion. 

Tart CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: I did not ask the hon. Member 
who wished him to postpone his Motion, 
but what Member of the Government 
told him the Government could not alter 
their arrangements for an independent 
Member? 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he might 
be out of order in referring to that conver- 
sation. He had been urged by an hon. 
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Member whom he believed to be connected 
with the Government to postpone his Mo- 
tion until after the Budget, and he inferred 


that if he did so he should stand a better 
chance of success, but he found he took 
very little by his Motion. He did not 
wish the House to imagine that he was 
asking for the repeal of the whole tax. 
The sum by which the revenue would 
suffer was, indeed, so very small that the 
sale of a few old stores at Woolwich, or 
the refusal to alter some ship, would make 
up the amount, and the £250,000 would 
cease to be a deficiency in a few hours. 
What was this tax? If it were a property 
tax, why not levy it on all insurable 
property ? Was it a tax on prudence? 
Was it right for a man to insure his pro- 
perty? Ifthe Government replied in the 
affirmative, he asked ‘‘ Why, then, do you 
punish him for the exercise of a virtue of 
which you approve ?”’ One man insured his 
property and his next door neighbour did 
not. The Government fined the former, 
why, then, should they not also fine the 
latter? He might be told that there were 
other taxes equally oppressive, but he 
called upon those hon. Members who held 
that opinion to show him a single tax so 
false in its incidence, and so unjust and 
unequal in its operation. Suppose a rich 
man having £5,000 worth of property 
and insuring to the extent of £3,000. 
For that insurance he paid £4 10s. to the 
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Government and 1s. for the stamp in ex- 
cess of the sum charged by the fire office 
as an equivalent for the risk. Then, sup- 
pose five tradesmen who insured in five 
different offices £1,000 each. They paid 
5s. for their policy stamps and £7 10s. 
for duty. But suppose two hundred work- 
men insuring for £30 each. They paid 
£10 stamp duty, where the rich man only 
paid 1s. in addition to the three per cent 
duty. The next case he would suppose 
would be that of an agriculturist, the 
tenant of the rich man. Did he pay £4 
lls. like the rich man, or £7 15s. like 
the tradesmen, or £15 like the poor men? 
No, the Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
him—* We will charge you 1s. for in- 
suring your £5,000, and that is only for 
your stamp.” Why should not the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer place an ad valorem 
stamp on all policies of insurance instead 
of charging a uniform rate? He believed 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would get the whole amount he now 
raised by a more equitable assessment of 
the duty. Last year the right hon. Gen- 
tle:nan asked upon what ground of justice, 
reason, or policy this tax was to be taken 
out of the category of other imposts. He 
would put it to the House whether it was 
just to tax one class and not another. 
The products of industry arising from 
commerce were as important as those 
arising from agriculture, and deserved 
equal consideration. It was not surprising 
that the country protested against this tax, 
especially when it was in the power of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to remedy 
the evil and at the same time to open fresh 
sources of revenue that would speedily 
make up any deficiency that might tem- 
porarily ensue. It was not prudent to 
inflict a fine upon a man for making 
cautious provision against loss. As a 
question of policy the present state of the 
tax was not defensible. Property lost to 
an individual was lost to the State ; and if 
property was allowed to be destroyed with- 
out being replaced, it diminished the 
sources of national revenue, which were 
collected mainly upon the security of that 
property. He thought he had shown 
that upon the grounds of justice, of rea- 
son, and of policy, this tax ought to be 
removed, and certainly that it ought, 
at least, to be modified. The question 
was, however, met by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as one of expediency, and 
the reply was always “ Wait until we 
have a surplus.” There had been a sur- 
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plus on many occasions since 1815, when 
the tax was last increased, but no reduc- 
tion had ever been made. No hope even 
of reduction had been held out, and the 
only chance was the exercise of a little 
gentle pressure upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which he hoped the House 
would be willing to exercise upon the pre- 
sent occasion. He would conclude by 
moving for leave to introduce a Bill to 
reduce the duty on fire insurances. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he begged to 
second the Motion. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I was in hopes that those hon. 
Members who intend to support the views 
of the hon, Gentleman would have taken 
an opportunity of stating their opinions, 
because it is obviously more convenient 
that the person whose duty it is to speak 
on behalf of the Government should hear 
what can be said by the advocates of a 
Motion which it is his duty to oppose. I 
must, therefore, come to the conclusion 
that hon. Gentlemen think that this sub- 
ject has—in a great degree, I am bound to 
say, through the ingenuity, talent, and 
knowledge of the hon. Member—been ex- 
hausted in former years. I shall act upon 


that principle, but it would not be consis- 
tent with respect entirely to pass over the 
matter of the hon. Gentleman’s speech. 
He began by asserting that the proper course 
for the Government to pursue was to allow 


his Bill to be introduced. I cannot admit 
that view, upon consideration either of 
precedent or of principle. I am not aware 
of any instance in which the Government 
has been a voluntary party to the intro- 
duction of a Bill affecting taxation unless 
it was prepared to assent to the mode of 
dealing with taxation which it proposed. 
I hope the House will meet this propo- 
sition at once, not only because such a 
course will be in accordance with prece- 
dent, but also because of the obvious mis- 
chief that would arise from the Parliament 
and the Government playing with questions 
of taxation, and admitting a preliminary 
step which they are not prepared to follow 
to its consequences. We should not allow 
expectations to be raised and hopes to be 
flattered out of doors with the convic- 
tion on our minds that these hopes and 
expectations must ultimately be disap- 
ointed. The hon. Gentleman says he 
is now proposing a gross reduction of 
£330,000. I demur to that proposition, 
as Ido not think the reduction would be 
so small. He next says, that inasmuch as 
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the fire insurance duty is increasing at the 
rate of £100,000 a year he is entitled to 
deduct that £100,000 a year from the 
gross loss, which would thus be reduced to 
£230,000. Again I demur to his propo- 
sition. Having to make the financial 
statement on Thursday, it has been my 
duty to receive estimates of the revenue for 
the coming year, and whatever they are we 
have taken credit on them for the increase 
that may fairly be expected from the 
insurance duties. Upon what principle 
does the hon. Gentleman venture in this 
cavalier method to appraise facts connected 
with revenue, and to assume an increase 
from year to year of £100,000 on these 
duties? I have a table of the produce of 
the duty for the last fourteen years. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN: I said for the 
last two years. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Gentleman has given 
me no reference to documents to enable 
me to test his assertions. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN: I said the 
duty in 1859 was £1,300,000, and in 
1861, £1,500,000, or thereabouts. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: But the hon. Gentleman gives 
me no means of reference to. verify his 
facts. There are considerable variations 
in the amount of these duties, and you 
cannot argue from a particular year that 
the increase on that year will continue in 
the following and all future years. AsI 
have said, 1 have had no opportunity of 
testing the hon. Gentleman’s figures. 
But in an account extending from 1842 to 
1856—1842 being the year from which 
dates the great spring of this country in 
wealth and prosperity—lI find that during 
those fourteen years, instead of an annual 
increment of £100,000 a year, the in- 
crease of the duty is only £25,000 o 
year, and the hon. Member, therefore, 
ought only to deduct that amount instead 
of £100,000. However, whether the 
effect of the hon. Gentleman’s Motion is 
to take away £300,000 or £500,000 from 
the Exchequer, my conclusion must be the 
same. He refers to data said to have been 
before supplied as to the value of the property 
which, in his glowing pictures, he believes 
will all be insured against fire if the duty 
is only reduced. But he is entirely wrong 
in assuming that those data are unques- 
tioned. One of his allegations was, that 
there are 22,000,000 tons of shipping in 
this country, valued at £13 a ton, and in 
that way he made out a sum of close upon 
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£300,000,000, which also formed a part of 
his brilliant prospeet. But I find that that 
fact was questioned by me on a previous 
oceasion, and I then pointed out that, in- 
stead of 22,000,000 tons of shipping, we 
have not in this country, according to 
official returns, more than 4,600,000 tons. 
The hon. Gentleman says there is an iden- 
tity of interest between the Treasury 
and the fire insurance companies. That, 
I must confess, is an extraordinary state- 
ment. The fire insurance companies are 
interested in the premiums—the Treasury 
in the duty. Says the hon. Gentleman, 
“ Reduce the duty, and then you will have 
a common interest.’”’ I say “No! If 
you want an identity of interest, the com- 
panies must reduce the premiums in the 
same proportion as we reduce the duty.” 
Then your argument becomes intelligible, 
and you may assert that there will be a 
recovery of the amount sacrificed in the 
one case as in the other; but there can be 
no common interest when the companies 
run no risk, and the entire risk is run by 
the Treasury. I know that the companies 


will gain by an increase of business, and 
the Treasury by the consequent increase 
of duty; but the Treasury will only gain 


after having made an immense sacrifice, 
while the companies will gain without 
having made any sacrifice at all. The 
hon. Gentleman gives us a multitude of 
speculative opinions, and tells us of per- 
sons who he believes would insure if it 
were not for the high duty. Well, of 
eourse I am not denying that a reduction 
of the duty would bring about an increase 
of insurance. That is no disputable pro- 
position. This is in the nature of an indi- 
rect tax upon consumption, and it is hardly 
possible to reduce such a tax without 
creating an increased consumption. But 
the whole question of prudence and policy 
depends, in the first place, upon the means 
‘which you have at your command, and in 
the second place upon the amount of re- 
viving and recovering power which you 
will bring into play by reduction. Now, 
we have only the bare assertion of the 
hon. Gentleman as to this recuperative 
power; but our national debt, with its 
annual eharge, our army and navy and 
other public services, have very ravenous 
appetites, and require to be fed with very 
solid food, and will not be satisfied with 
any dreamy speculations that the property 
assured will be multiplied three or four 
fold by the reduction now demanded. Let 
us, then, look about us for something like 
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facts and experimental evidence. The 
hon. Gentleman, referring to what he calls 
the unjust exemption of farming stock, 
advises us not to remove the exemption, 
but to abolish the tax. Now, I do not 
think it is easy to defend this exemption 
upon its own merits; but it is surely a 
singular doctrine to urge that wherever, in 
the case of a tax contributing a large sum 
to the public necessities, there is some 
partial exemption which is not to be de- 
fended upon its merits, we should not re- 
move the exemption, but abolish the tax. 
Upon that principle the assessed taxes 
would disappear at once, with I do not 
know how many other taxes, and such a 
course would be destructive to the credit 
of our finance. But this exemption, ap- 
plied to farming stock, affords the most 
conclusive piece of evidence which we can 
bring to bear upon the present question. 
The hon. Gentleman assumes that there 
will be a large inerease of insurance if the 
duty is reduced by 33 per cent. Well, 
we have the means of ascertaining pretty 
nearly what increase there would be if the 
duty were abolished altogether, and one 
seruple, one pennyweight of evidence of 
this nature, outweighs all the loose and 
irresponsible evidence of other kinds which 
can be swept together. In 1834 the value 
of farming stock insured was £37,250,000. 
The duty upon farming stock was then 
entirely abolished, and in 1856 the value 
insured had risen te £62,250,000, the in- 
crease in 22 years being 67 1-5th per 
cent. But the question is not whether 
there was an increase in the amount of 
property insured. The question is, how 
mueh faster it increased as compared with 
the property liable to duty. Now, in 1842, 
the property which remained liable to the 
full duty paid was £483,000,000, and in 
1856 it was insured to the amount of 
£802,000,000 showing an increase during 
the same 22 years of 65 5-6ths per 
cent, so that there was only a difference 
of about 14 per cent in the rate of in- 
crease between the two kinds of property, 
though in the case of farming stock there 
was not a paltry reduction of 33 per 
cent but the entire abolition of the duty. 
Now, I want the hon. Member, when 
next he brings forward this question, to 
dispose of this fact, instead of indulging 
in mere speculation, The hon. Gentle- 
man is an excellent painter. Most taxes 
are odious things, and he has presented 
us with as repulsive a picture of this tax 
as the most skilful artist could have 
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drawn. ‘If it be right,” he says, “to 
insure, why punish the insurer?” Then 
the doctrine of the hon. Gentleman is, 
that no tax ought to be raised except 
from the sins and crimes of the commu- 
nity ; that none of the operations of life 
ought to be subjected to taxation if they 
are consonant with the dictates of pru- 
dence. This moving appeal may be made 
on everything subjected to taxation. Can 
anything be more proper than that the 
artisan should be able to purchase sugar 
for his family ? Then why do you punish 
him by making him pay a duty on it? 
Why do you make him pay a duty of 
12s. 8d., 13s. 10d., 16s., and 18s. 4d. 
per ewt. on his sugar, according to the 
quality? Why, this doctrine with regard 
to taxation is one of the most alarming 
ever proffered to the House; and I trust 
the hon. Gentleman, before he deals again 
with this explosive and inflammatory mate- 
rial, will consider to what length his doc- 
trine is likely to be accepted, and what 
consequences it may produce. The hon. 
Gentleman says we give nothing what- 
ever in return for the duty on fire in- 
surances. I should like to know what 
we give in return for any tax or duty. 


With the exception of the postal service, 
we give nothing in return for any specific 
tax or duty but the general protection 
of the law and the institutions of civilized 


society. That is my answer to the hon. 
Gentleman when he says we do nothing 


in return for the duty on fire insurance. | 
The hon. Gentleman is urgent on another | 


subject. He complains of the manner 
in which he has been used, and is very 
likely to be used again, with regard to 
the time at which he has brought on 
his Motion. On this, too, he has appealed 
to the feeling of his auditory. In a 
former year, he says, he was applied 
to by a Member of the Government to 
put off his Motion, which he intended 
to bring on before the Budget was pro- 
posed. My feelings were so much moved 
that I was very desirous to know who 
this Member of the Government might 
be, that I might visit his conduct with 
marked disapproval. But my efforts have 
failed ; that Member of the Government 
has ‘ melted into thin air,” and no trace 
of him is to be found. The fact is this— 
it is the duty of every Government, a duty 
always acted on, to object to any indi- 
vidual and isolated proposals for the repeal 
of taxes before the House has within its 
view the general state of the revenue 
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and charges of the country. That isa 
ruling principle, and one not in opposition 
to any popular principle, on the part of 
the Government; on the contrary, the 
popular principle of government, and the 
control of it by the House of Commons, 
depend on nothing so much as this— 
that it should narrow into a single measure 
the financial operations of the year. If 
the Government were asked continually 
to repeal this tax and that tax, the con- 
sequence would be that the House of 
Commons would never know what it was 
about, and would be unable to discharge 
its duty to the country. I say, therefore, 
that the hon. Gentleman is too soon with 
his Motion. On Thursday night, or 
within forty-eight hours, the hon. Gen- 
tleman will be wiser—at least, he will 
know more—I do not mean it in any 
other sense—of the state of the revenue 
than he does now. That is the reason 
the hon. Gentleman ought not to have 
brought on his Motion this evening. He 
says, that had he brought it forward 
after the Budget, he would have been 
told that he was too late. I assure the 
hon. Gentleman that it is not so. He 
says that no Government, and no Par- 
liament, have thought proper to apply 
a surplus, even when there was a surplus, 
to the reduction of the duty on fire in- 
surances. This may prove either that 
the Parliament or the Government were 
too stupid to perceive its necessity, or that 
eases for reduction of duty were made 
out still stronger than that of insurances. 
If the hon. Gentleman will take this into 
his consideration it may modify his en- 
thusiasm for the reduction of this duty. 
But I will show that his assumption 
is not correct, that the door is shut for 
the repeal of a duty after the Budget is 
proposed. On a former occasion I op- 
posed a Motion of the hon. Member for 
Ashton (Mr. Milner Gibson) for the abo- 
lition of the advertisement duty. I believe 
the hon. Gentleman beat us before the 
Budget was proposed; but after it was 
brought forward the House of Commons 
adhered to its opinion that it was a case 
on its own merits for abolition, and the 
Government was compelled to accept it. 
Why does not the hon. Gentleman do 
the same? Why does he insist on pro- 
ceeding in the dark? Why does he ask 
us to commit ourselves at once in favour 
of this claim, in preference to all others, 
without waiting till the House is in pos- 
session of full information as to the state 
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of the revenue? The truth is, this ques- 
tion must be judged like all other ques- 
tions of finance. The hon. Gentleman seys 
1 keep a very tight hold of the keys of 
the public chest, and that nothing but 
absolute necessity will make me relax 
my grasp. It is refreshing to hear such 
a charge made in this House, because 
too great a readiness to part with taxes 
has been the most frequent charge against 
me. But no one is justified in voting 
for the hon. Gentleman’s Motion unless 
he is ready either to reduce this duty, 
whether the public income can afford the 
reduction or not, or to reduce it in prefe- 
rence to every other claim that may be ad- 
vanced. A vote for the Motion means no less 
than an assertion of these two propositions. 
To both these propositions I wish to obtain 
from the House « negative. I must lay 
down what appears to be an elementary 
truth in such a case. The first condition 
for the repeal of a duty is that there 
will be a surplus of revenue. I am sure I 


shall not be asked at this time of night to 
anticipate the statement that I must make 
before forty-eight hours have elapsed. Be- 
fore we can treat the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman fairly, it is essential that we 


should ascertain whether we shall have a 
surplus of income. Therefore, if the hon. 
Gentleman chooses to press his Motion be- 
fore the Budget is produced, he compels 
me to record my negative to it. The 
second proposition is, that if there should 
be a surplus, the fire insurance duty has a 
claim for reduction in preference to all 
others. That seems to me a very grave 
matter—a question that it is not easy for 
the House to decide without having the 
whole case before it. Considering that in 
a time of peace we are maintaining some 
taxes more or less associated with war—I 
do not refer to any minor cases, of which 
some are very strong indeed, but speaking 
of the major cases—I do not think any 
prudent men will be disposed to tie their 
hands behind their backs by going into the 
lobby with the hon. Gentleman. The re- 
duction or abolition of a tax is a very ex- 
cellent thing ; but it is useless to indulge 
in vague declarations of financial benevo- 
lence. Our means and our obligations must 
keep pace with each other, and we must 
give away nothing till we are sure we have 
got it to give away. And when we do give 
it away, we ought to take care that the 
first case, on its merits, is placed first in 
order, and that what is less urgent shall be 
made secondary. I therefore hope that 
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a House will divide against the hon 
Gentleman’s Motion. 

Mr. MALINS said, the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Dudley (Mr. H. B. 
Sheridan) was only for leave to bring in 
a Bill, and nothing, he thought would be 
likely to occur between that evening and 
Thursday that could in the slightest de- 
gree prejudice the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He was so fully alive 
to the necessity of maintaining the public 
credit, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
could show on Thursday night that at 
present we could not afford to part with 
any of our revenue, he was sure that all 
who supported the repeal of the tax on 
fire insurances would at once be ready to 
drop all further progress with the Bill for 
that year at least. The tax itself was so 
inexpedient, so enormous in amount, and 
so utterly opposed to all principles of 
true finance, that he was surprised to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman hold out so 
little hope of its extinction. Proceeding 
on a principle, however, which the right 
hon. Gentleman had always been the first 
to uphold, he felt bound to support the 
Motion. If there was a principle 
which the right hon. Gentleman had in- 
culcated more often than another, it was 
this—that reduction of taxation always 
led to increased consumption. When the 
House heard the arguments of the right 
hon. Gentleman, let them remember that 
he was the same Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who came down last year, and 
urged upon them the abolition of the 
paper duties. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean now to negative the principle 
he then laid down? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then assured the House that car- 
riages, draining pipes, and he (Mr. Malins) 
knew not what besides, would be made 
out of paper, merely because the duty was 
to be taken off. By what argument, then, 
could he justify a principle upon which 
the insurer paid 3s. to the Government 
for every insurance he effected, and the 
Government gave nothing in exchange? 
The right hon. Gentleman could hardly 
have been serious when he intimated that 
he wished the office and the Government 
should be joint ~.-.ss in these trans- 
actions; for it wou be impossible that 
they could go hand in hand while one of 
them incurred all the liability and the 
other merely pocketed a portion of the 
money. There was universal willingness 
to pay any amount of taxation which was 
necessary for the secure protection of the 
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country, but it ought to be so parcelled 
out that no particular class should be 
burdened more than another, and more 
particularly ought it so to be arranged as 
not to prevent acts of prudence like in- 
surance. The right hon. Gentleman had 
argued with respect to postage, to news- 
papers, and to wines, that if they lowered 
the duty, they would increase the produc- 
tion; and even with respect to receipt 
stamps he said, lower the stamp to a 
penny and the country will suffer no loss. 
He (Mr. Malins) believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman was right, for no man 
now evaded the stamp, and he, for one, 
always demanded a stamp, because he 
thought that every man should pay his 
quota to the revenue of the country. But 
was it not a notorious fact that the amount 
of the tax compelled many people to 
under-insure themselves. He could an- 
swer for himself, and he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he had then to 
propose a tax on fire insurance, whether 
he would have the hardihood to advocate 
a rate of 200 per cent? If that were 
true, why then was it unreasonable to 
propose that it should be given up? 
There was no desire to interfere with the 
arrangements of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the present year; all that 
was wished was to obtain a declaration 
from the House, as in the ease of the paper 
duty, that the tax was one which at the 
earliest possible moment ought to be re- 
pealed or reduced. He hoped the House, 
by its vote, would give the right hon. 
Gentleman a lesson in taxation, and would 
teach him that he was not at liberty to 
run away from the principles which he 
professed when he had a favourite tax, like 
the paper duty, which for some political 
object he wished to repeal. He could not 
by any means agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman in the deduction, that because 
the agricultural fire insurances, on which 
the duty was reduced, had only increased 
67 per cent, while the house insurances 
had increased 65 per cent, therefore re- 
duction did not lead to an increase in 
insurances. Agricultural property had 
remained stationary ; and if the insurances 
on it had increased 67 per cent, how much 
more than 65 per cent would the house 
insurances have increased if the duty had 
been reduced? He had hoped to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman hold out some hope 
of the abolition or reduction of the duty ; 
but, as he had refused to do so, he hoped 
the House would take the matter into its 
own hands. 
Mr. Malins 
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Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would find out by the division the fallacy of 
his assumption that because no hon. Mem- 
ber rose immediately after the hon.. Member 
for Dudley (Mr. Sheridan), that therefore 
no one intended to support the proposition 
of the hon. Gentleman. There were a 
great many Members who agreed with the 
views of the hon. Gentleman, and they 
would, no doubt, support his Motion. At 
the same time he confessed that he was 
not prepared to say that under any circum- 
stances he should vote for the second read- 
ing of the Bill, or that because he voted 
with the hon. Member to-night he should 
feel bound to do so. He concurred with 
many statesmen in the opinion, that if that 
was not the worst possible tax, it was a very 
objectionable tax, and that at the earliest 
moment it ought to be reduced. He did 
not admit the argument of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that it was unjust in the 
same way as every other duty. Undoubt- 
edly all taxes were objectionable, and it 
would be very desirable to live without any 
taxation. But that tax was not levied 


upon equitable principles. Mr. Newmarch, 
who was some authority upon the subject, 


estimated the value of the insurable 
property within six miles of London at 
£900,000,000. The representatives of 
£300,000,000 only insured; and they, 
being prudent people, paid the whole 
tax, while the representatives of the 
£600,000,000 went scot-free. If the tax 
were levied on the owners of the whole 
£900,000,000 of property, 1s. per cent 
would yield the same amount of revenue, 
and all would bear their due proportion. 
For these reasons he should go into the 
lobby with the hon. Member. 

Mr. ROGERS said, that the returns 
given in the most recent statistical abs- 
tract for the United Kingdom, showed 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
argument with regard to the insurance of 
agricultural produce was fallacious. The 
value of agricultural produce had been 
nearly stationary since the repeal of the fire 
insurance duty upon it. During the same 
time, however, judging by the exports of the 
country, all other insurable property had 
enormously increased, and therefore it was 
not a fair argument of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to say, that as the agricul- 
tural produce insured, after it was freed 
from the duty, only increased 67 per 
cent, while during the same time the pro- 
perty that was taxed increased 65} per 
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cent, therefore a reduction of the duty 
was not likely to produce an increased 
amount of insurances. The extracts he 
would quote from the official document 
which he held in his hand were con- 
elusive upon that point. In 1846 the 
quantity of corn sold in the markets of 
England and Wales was 5,958,963 quar- 
ters, while in 1860 the quantity was only 
4,623,257. In 1846 the declared value 
of the total exports from the United King- 
dom was £57,786,876, while in 1860 it 
had risen to £135,842,817, being an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent, the 
corn and farm produce having at the same 
time decreased. In the morning papers 
of this very day Members had seen the 
anticipated returns of the state of the re- 
venue, which showed, that although there 
had been a large remission of taxes last 
year, the income of the country had not 
thereby suffered. Acting, therefore, upon 
his own principles, he thought the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer ought not to object 


. to the moderate proposition of the hon. 


Member for Dudley. 

Mr. NORRIS said, he would suggest 
that the question of the introduction of the 
Bill should be deferred till Thursday. There 
were in that House a number of Gentlemen 
who thought the hop duty a grievous bur- 
den; there were others in favour of the 
repeal of the duties on tea and sugar ; and 
others again who sympathized with those 
who paid income-tax upon small and pre- 
carious incomes ; and all these would vote 
against the hon. Member for Dudley if he 
pressed his Motion to a division that night. 
He submitted, therefore, that the Bill 
would have a better prospect of success if 
postponed till after the House was in pos- 
session of the financial propositions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, be- 
fore the hon. Member replies, I wish to 
submit one or two observations to the 
House. The main argument that has been 
used in support of the Motion of my hon, 
Friend has been that this tax is ob- 
jectionable. I should like any hon. Mem- 
ber to have the kindness to mention a tax 
to which some objection or other cannot 
be applied, such as that it is offensive to 
those who pay, that it is not sufficiently 
general in its scope, or that it applies to 
some particular article affecting some par- 
ticular class of the community. No doubt 
it would be an exceedingly agreeable thing 
if the country could go on without taxation 
at all. If the army would be good enough 
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to serve without pay, if the Civil Depart- 
ments could be carried on and justice ad- 
ministered without expense, and if ships’ 
guns and the services of seamen were gra- 
tuitously given, it would, no doubt, be ex- 
ceedingly convenient for those who have 
to pay taxes. But, unfortunately, such a 
happy relief is not possible in human affairs. 
The country requires certain arrangements 
for the protection of property, for the 
maintenance of our Constitution, for the 
administration of justice, and the preser- 
vation of social order ; and the expense of 
those arrangements must be provided for 
by taxation. Every tax is open to some 
objection or other, but the nation must 
submit to imposts which are inconvenient 
in order to obtain the inestimable advan- 
tage of having the order of society pro- 
perly maintained. There are many gen- 
tlemen who could show you other taxes 
which, in their opinion, are still more ob- 
jectionable than the one under considera- 
tion, and if the House were to be polled 
on the question which is most worthy of 
repeal 1 doubt whether this particular tax 
would obtain a majority of the suffrages. 
But that is a question which may be de- 
cided at any time. My great objection to 
the Motion of the hon. Member relates to 
the time at which it is brought forward. 
I hold that it is a principle of our consti- 
tutional system that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as the organ of the Govern- 
ment of the day, should have left to him 
the discretion of proposing to Parliament 
those financial arrangements for the year 
which, upon full consideration, he deems 
best adapted to the public irterest. It is 
for the House to deal witiy his plan as 
they think fit. If the House should think 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
poses too great a change one way or the 
other, it is, no doubt, ¢»mpetent, and has 
often been the case, for hon. Members to 
state their objections, and propose altera- 
tions in the arrangements which the right 
hon. Gentleman may suggest ; but there 
can be nothing so inconvenient as, before 
the Budget is proposed, and when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has made his 
arrangements for the year, and is on the 
eve of submitting them to Parliament, for 
the House to pick out some particular tax 
for reduction without knowing to what de- 
gree they may by so doing totally disar- 
range the arrangements which the respon- 
sible Minister of the Crown may have in- 
tended to propose, and disarrange them, 
perhaps, also in a manner injurious to the 
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ett interest. The hon. and learned 
ember for Wallingford (Mr. Malins) gives 
the strangest of reasons for voting in favour 
of the Motion of the hon. Member. He 
says that he votes for it not at all intend- 
ing to pledge himself to support it finally. 
He says— 

** T vote for the introduction; but if I find, upon 
the statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that the repeal of this particular duty will 
interfere with other arrangements which I should 
prefer, I should object to the second reading.” 
The hon. and learned Member is therefore 
prepared to give his vote for the intro- 
duction of the Bill, which, upon his own 
showing, may be a nullity, and which he 
may be prepared next week to refuse to 
read a second time. I hold that the natu- 
ral course for this House to pursue is to 
allow the Government to propose their 
financial arrangements for the year, and to 
deal with those arrangements in the man- 
ner they may think best for the public in- 
terest ; but not blindfold to interpose a 
particular arrangement which may or may 
not conflict with a better arrangement 
which the Government may have to pro- 
pose. If the Vote for the introduction of 
the Bill would be a Resolution that the 
House would deem binding, it might be 
exceedingly inconvenient on some future 
oceasion to have that Vote on record. If 
it is not to be binding—if it is to be a 
mere nullity—then I humbly suggest to 
the House that they would do much better 
to dispense with this Motion, and allow my 
right hon. Friend on Thursday next to 
state, unfettered by any previous Resolu- 
tion, the arrangements which, upon the 
whole, the Government may think fit to 
propose. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
not at that hour detain the House by a re- 
ply, although he possessed ample means of 
confuting both Mr. Coode’s facts and the 
right hon. Gentleman’s arguments. 


Debentures on 


Motion made and Question put, 


“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to re- 
duce the Duty on Fire Insurance.” 


The House divided : —Ayes 127; Noes 
116: Majority 11. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Henry B. Sueripan and Mr. Linpsay. 


DEBENTURES ON LAND (IRELAND). 
LEAVE. 
Mr. WHITESIDE said, he rose to 
move for leave to introduce a Bill to au- 
Viscount Palmerston 
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thorize the issue of debentures on land in 
Ireland, in connection with sales made by 
the Landed Estates Court. The object of 
the measure was to remove some of the 
difficulties which now beset the proprietors 
of land in Ireland who wanted to borrow 
money, and to make them the masters of 
the situation, so that they should not be 
dependent to the extent which they now 
were upon the country attorney or the 
lender of money. Its principal provisions 
were, that when a person had purchased an 
estate out of the Landed Estates Court, or 
had cleared his title in that Court, the 
Court should have power to authorize him 
to issue debentures to the extent of one- 
half the value of the estate. These deben- 
tures might be of any amount from £200 
to £1,000. A notice of their issue would 
be endorsed on the conveyance, and there 
would be in the office of the Court a book 
in which their counterfoils would be con- 
tained. From the moment at which the 
Court gave permission for their being 
issued they would take precedence of any , 
other encumbrance which might be created 
upon the estate, and the owner would be 
able to issue them at any time at which he 
required money. The debentare would be 
equally as secure as a railway debenture, 
and, lke a railway debenture, would re- 
quire a stamp, the amount of which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must fix. On 
being transferred the debenture would also 
require to be stamped and registered. 
When first he heard a paper on the sub- 
ject read by Judge Longfield, he felt in- 
clined to be sceptical ; but, on looking into 
the scheme, he found not only that it was 
practical and safe, but that it was difficult 
to meet it with valid objections. The 
Judges of the Landed Estates Court were 
unanimously of opinion that the plan could 
be safely worked, and without leaving a 
door open for fraud; and the Bill only 
carried to its legitimate conclusion the 
principle upon which the Landed Estates 
Court was established, that of giving land- 
ed proprietors in Ireland the enjoyment of 
the full value of their own property. It 
was not till within the last twenty-four 
hours he learnt that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the county of Cork, 
who many years ago wrote a paper on this 
subject, had also brought in a Bill dealing 
with the same subject. Bearing in mind, 
however, the weight of authority attracted 
by the measure he now ventured to propose, 
he hoped the House would not refuse its 
assent to the introduction of the Bill. 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: I do not 
rise to oppose the Motion for leave to 
bring in the Bill, but 1 think the House 
ought seriously to consider the effects of 
the measure proposed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. He has told us that 
it would be safe, as not being liable to open 
a door for frand, and that it would be ad- 
vantageous to the landed interests of Ire- 
land. I have no doubt, with the arrange- 
ments stated by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, it would be safe as far as the 
holders of the debentures are concerned ; 
though whether they would be altogether 
safe in regard to the payment of interest 
is a question between them and the owners 
of the land. But I submit that we have 
gone hitherto on principles diametrically 
opposed to those on which the Bill is 
founded. Experience showed that great 
public and private inconvenience grose from 
the fact that estates in Ireland were greatly 
encumbered, and that the nominal proprie- 
tor was frequently not the actual owner. 
No improvements, however desirable, could 
be made, and it was to correct this state of 
things that the Encumbered Estates Court 
was established, by which persons having 
estates deeply affected by mortgages were 
enabled to sell them without much expense, 
and to transfer them to new proprietors 
possessed of capital, who were therefore 
more advantageous for tiie public interest. 
But the tendency of this Bill is to encour- 
age landowners to revert to that system of 
embarrassment from which the Landed Es- 
tates Court was intended to rescue them. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
says, when a man buys an estate worth 
£40,000, he is to be allowed to create de- 
bentures to the extent of £20,000, bearing 
interest, I suppose, at 5 per cent. When 
he has paid interest on half the value of his 
estate, what will remain to him for the 
purpose of keeping up and cultivating the 
property ? Everybody knows that the 
nominal rental of a landed estate is liable 
to very great drawbacks, amounting pos- 
sibly to a fourth or a third, according to 
circumstances. I think the landowner 
would soon find that he had reduced him- 
self very much to the condition of those 
proprietors whom it was thought expedient 
to relieve from the nominal ownership of 
their estates. Unlike the case of a mort- 
gage, in which usually a single holder 
comes periodically for the interest of the 
money he has leat, there will be twenty or 
thirty holders of debentures, whose names, 
perhaps, the owner will hardly know, for 
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these debentures are to become a species of 
currency, transferable from hand to hand. 
In the case of a mortgage persons can fore- 
close, but I should like to know what is to 
be the remedy of the holder of these de- 
bentures. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Je will have the 
power of sale peremptorily in the Landed 
Estates Court. aot a 

Viscount PALMERSTON: In. the 
case of several debentures, some of which 
are paid regularly and some of which are 
not, what are the persons to do? Are they 
to apply for an immediate sale of the whole 
estate or of portions, and what portions ? 

Mr. WHITESIDE: There -will be no 
difficulty at all. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: No diffi- 
culty! Very: well. But if there be no 
difficulty attendant on the process, I 
imagine the facility will lie: rather in the 
rapidity with which: nominal owners will be 
dispossessed of their estates, and that in 
reality it will be properties and not deben- 
tures which wili be made transferable from 
hand to hand. 

Lorp FERMOY expressed his opinion 
that the principle of the measure was a 
sound one. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government was taking too good 
care of the landed proprietors of Ireland, 
who might very well be intrusted with the 
management of their own affairs. The 
hon. and learned Member for Cork (Mr. 
Scully) was in reality the originator of 
this measure, and deserved the credit of 
the Bill. The Bill was calculated to make 
property mure valuable. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had paid the landed proprie- 
tors of Ireland a very bad compliment. 
The noble Lord’s speech amounted to this, 
that those proprietors were spendthrifts, 
and that their credit ought to be curtailed. 
He did not think that that general accusa- 
tion was well founded, and he ventured to 
submit that the provident ought not to be 
punished for the faults of the improvident. 
The principle of land debentures was not 
new. It had been in operation for a great 
number of years in Prussia and other 
countries. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
would ask permission to trouble the House 
for a few minutes on the subject, because 
but for it he never should have troubled 
them at all. He never should have come 
into Parliament only for that question. 
When Sir John Rowilly introduced his 
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Security of Advances Bill, he brought the 
subject under the notice of the Irish peo- 
ple, and in 1853 it was incorporated in 
the larger scheme for the registration of 
titles, which he laid before the House last 
year. He remembered the time when 
the matter was treated with ridicule ; but 
it had now been taken up by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had filled the office 
of Attorney General for Ireland under the 
Earl of Derby’s last Government, and 
who was the incoming Attorney General 
under the next Administration. The plan 
of land debentures was brought under the 
notice of a Royal Commission some years 
ago. The Commissioners stated in their 
Report that the system was not within the 
range of the inquiry submitted to them ; 
but they further observed that there might 
be facilities for trying it in Ireland, where 
strong opinions had been expressed in its 
favour. Among the eminent authorities 
who had given evidence in favour of the 
principle were Mr. Commissioner Longfield 
and Mr. Commissioner Hargreave, both 
Judges of the Landed Estates Court. He 
felt sure, that if the noble Lord the First 
Minister applied his common sense to the 
question, he would adopt the views enter- 
tained by those who were in favour of those 
debentures. Instead of the proposal tend- 
ing, as the noble Lord stated, to re-estab- 
lish the system of encumbered estates, it 
would have exactly the opposite effect, 
because it was proposed that the value of 
the debentures should not exceed one 
moiety of the value of the land, and thus 
a check would be imposed on the borrow- 
ing of money. 

Mr. MALINS said, he was bound to 
say he could see no practical difficulty 
whatever in carrying out the measure. If 
there were an Encumbered Estates Court 
in England, the measure could be applied 
to this country with advantage. The de- 
bentures were to be issued under the 
authority of the court, and only to half the 
value of the land. Under such a system 
the lender would not want to sell the land; 
but if he wanted his money, he could sell 
his debenture for the full amount. The 
Bill propounded a new and important prin- 
ciple for the landed interest, as it enabled 
landowners to borrow at the lowest inter- 
est, and at small expense. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY observed, that 
in the case of raising money by debentures 
upon land in England it was necessary to 
satisfy the Enclosure Commissioners that 
the money was to be spent in improving 
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the estate, and if there were such a provi- 
sion in the Bill, it would get rid of much 
objection to the measure. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that in reply 
to the observations of the noble Lord, he 
wished to observe that according to the 
doctrines of political economy you could 
not teach a man prudence by legislation, 
In reference to the question under discus. 
sion, they must consider the people whom 
it was proposed to legislate for as men who 
wanted money. By the Bill it would be in 
the power of the court to issue debentures 
on a portion of the estate and the re- 
mainder would be perfectly free’; whereas 
now the whole land became mortgaged and 
the owner embarrassed by the appointment 
of a receiver. By the Bill the money could 
be easily obtained, while the estate would 
be improved and expense saved. 

Leave given. 


Proceedings. 


Bill to authorize the issue of Debentures 
chargeable on Land in Ireland in connection with 
Sales made by the Landed Estates Court, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Wurresmpge and Mr. 
Lon@FIELD. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
MOTION FOR SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE, in moving that 
a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider whether it is practicable to provide 
a Compendious Record of Parliamentary 
Proceedings for the use of Members, said, 
that there were at present, practically, 
two records of those proceedings—the 
Votes, which were circulated from day 
to day, and the Journals, forming that 
ancient constitutional Code, if he might 
so term it, which was made up at the end 
of the Session from the Votes, and which 
furnished the legal Record of the Proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons. With 
respect to the Votes, he might observe 
that it was not until comparatively re- 
cent times they were regularly received 
by the Members of the House; it was to 
Speaker Abbott, he believed, that hon. 
Members were indebted for the punctu- 
ality in their delivery, which caused them 
to be laid now, and for some years past, 
as regularly on their breakfast tables as 
The Times newspaper. - Of the Journals 
of the House he was not disposed to say 
anything in disparagement. They were 
the great storehouses in which informa- 
tion was to be sought with reference to 
the practice and privileges of the Lower 
Branch of the Legislature. In any case 
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of difficulty or doubt which arose with 
regard to the practice or those privileges, 
they were consulted ; nor was it by any 
means the object of his Motion to depre- 
ciate their value. It must, however, be 
admitted that as books of reference they 
were inconvenient, cumbrous, and for 
some purposes incomplete. They con- 
sisted, he believed, of 116 volumes, and, 
practically speaking, it would be impossi- 
ble for Members to have those Records in 
theirown mansions. It was very right that 
a record should be kept of everything the 
House did; but it could not be denied that 
a vast amount of the business which was 
set down on the Journals was of a cha- 
racter wholly unimportant. They con- 
tained, for instance, a large mass of entries 
connected with Private Business and of 
unopposed Returns. Every Return pre- 
sented to the House in obedience to its 
order was entered in the Journals; indeed, 
the substantial portion of the entries re- 
lated to such business as’ he had just 
mentioned, while a very small portion of 
them indeed had reference to those pro- 
ceedings of the House which were the 
subject of general interest. He had taken 
the entries made at haphazard, and he 
found that on the Journal of last year 
there were for the 22nd of March 69 
separate entries, 27 of which related to 
Private Business, 21 to Returns presented, 
11 to Returns ordered ; so that, out of the 
69, 10 only were devoted to public busi- 
ness. He also found that on the 25th of 
April in last year only 8 out of 46 entries 
had reference to business of general 
interest. It was clear, therefore, he 
thought, that those records formed a 
very cumbrous mass. But beyond that 
they were, as he had said before, in- 
complete. They furnished, for example, 
no account of the proceedings of the 
other House of Parliament; so that 
Members of the House of Commons had 
no means through the medium of any 
record of their own of ascertaining how 
the business went on which was sent up 
to the other branch of the Legislature. 
The House of Lords, it was true, also kept 
Journals, and they were to be found in the 
library; but, as a matter of fact, the 
volumes for the last two years had not 
been printed; so the account of their pro- 
ceedings was in arrear—the consequence 
being, that if any hon. Member wished to 
inform himself as to the progress of busi- 
ness in that House during those two years, 
he must take the trouble of wading 
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through the Minutes, which corresponded 
with the Votes of the House of Commons. 
That being so, he thought he was justified 
in maintaining that the Journals of the 
House were inconvenient as books of re- 
ference; that they were stuffed with 9 
large amount of matter which was of little 
importance, and that they were, moreover, 
incomplete. Now, what was required un- 
der those circumstances was some ‘‘ Hand 
Book,” which would enable Members to 
refer to the business of past Sessions, and 
ascertain without trouble its progress in 
both Houses of Parliament, The present 
was the age of “ Handy Books,” to the 
compilation of which no less a person 
than Lord St. Leonards—not to speak 
of many other distinguished men — had 
turned his attention. It was said that 
there was no Royal road to learning; but 
a book of that description dealing with 
the subject of Parliamentary Proceedings 
would, he had no doubt, tend very much 
to facilitate the transaction of the business 
of the House. He did not say that we did 
many things better than our forefathers, 
but there could be no question that we 
did things more quickly, and that we had 
more things to do. It was therefore de- 
sirable that we should have as many short 
cuts to knowledge as possible. He be- 
lieved that the great majority of hon. 
Members were furnished with a book 
entitled “‘ Zhe Parliamentary‘ Record for 
1861,” which supplied, to a very great 
extent, the want to which he rose to 
call attention. That book in a very small 
compass afforded information as to the 
various stages of important business in 
the other House of Parliament, and con- 
tained an excellent index. There were 
also all the material proceedings in this 
House last Session, with a good index, 
enabling every hon. Member who might 
be so disposed to trace the course of pub- 
lic business. He might cite the entries 
relative to the Qualification for Offices 
Bill, which was passed through the House 
last Session, but was lost in another 
place. On consulting the Journals of the 
House, he found in the index references 
to a great number of pages. To look up 
those pages, and then to run down the 
long columns as to what was done, would 
be a work of some time and difficulty. In 
the index of the publication to which he 
had alluded all the proceedings on the 
same Bill were entered as follows :— 

“ Qualification for Offices Bill—Ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Hadfield, Sir M. Peto, Mr. 
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Kershaw, and Mr. Baines, and presented and{to the Proceedings of the House should 
read 1°, 6 Feb. On Motion for 2d reading,| emanate only from the authority of the 


amendment by Mr. Newdegate to read it 2° . . . 
‘this day six ‘siete +g Geate thereon ; House | Speaker. The other was, that it might 


divides :—Ayes 80, noes 93, Majority 13; Bill | be drawn into a precedent for giving en- 
read second time, 20th of February. Committed | couragement to something like a job in 
and reported without amendment, 6 March. | favour of some particular publisher or 
Read 3° 7 March.” {some particular author. If it were not 
That was a clear and brief summary of | for the high opinion which he entertained 
what was done with respect to the Quali- | for the Mover and Seconder of the Motion, 
fication for Offices Bill in that House, and | he should take the liberty of proposing 
told one in half a second. what one wanted | that the matter should be postponed ; but 
to know, without making numerous re-| since the proposition came from a right 
ae to the pages of the Journals. The hon. Gentleman who had long occupied 
ournals, moreover, told nothing of the a position inferior only to that of the 
proceedings on the Bill in the House of Speaker, and was approved by another 
Lords ; whereas the new publication, by| whose authority all would readily ac- 
~~ —_ references, gave a whole _ | knowledge, a a not press his ob- 
ory of the measure in bot ouses. It jection further on the present occasion. 
was said that all the necessary information | He hoped, however, that the Committee 
ight ti ad; b ; i . 
Seen ite teh the tates te Read, | Gkealy into tke matter; oul Sh pie 
like the index in the Journals, merely | their sanction to any proposition such as 
consisted of a mass of references to the that indicated by the right hon. Gentle- 
different volumes and pages. He did not man the Member for Kilmarnock unless 
ask the House to pledge itself to any de- | they were satisfied, first, that the scheme 
cision on the subject, which, however, | would. not interfere with the privileges 
= - o arene to be a con- | and prerogatives of the Speaker; and, 
sidered by a Select Committee. The duty secondly, that it was not likely to be 
of preparing such a record as he had in- | drawn into a precedent which might be 
dicated could not well be discharged by | prejudicial to the conduct of the proceed- 
the officers of that House, inasmuch as it ings of the House. 
a es in e —, ved Mr. ee noe ae that if they 
roceedings of the House of Lords, and it | were to have a Select Committee, it was 
— - be consistent with the position | most proper that the two points to which 
of the Commons relatively to the Lords his right hon. Friend had directed his 
that they should send their officers to observations should be carefully consi- 
pick up information for them in the other dered. The grounds upon which he was 
ae = tag not now state how he anxious that the matter should be in- 
thought the thing could be done, but he quired into might be briefly stated. He 
trusted the House would send the matter thought it was expedient that they should 
to a Select Committee ; and if the scheme | have a compendium of their Proceedings 
should turn out to be impracticable, they independently of those larger collections 
would at least have the satisfaction of! which were contained in the Journals. 
knowing that they had attempted to ob-| Those who were accustomed to consult 
a a rae and ——- record of the Journals would agree with him that 
their proceedings. The right hon. Gen-| there could not be a more unwelcome 
— — by a for ‘‘ A Se-| task than that of taking down folio vo- 
ect Committee te consider whether it is lume after folio volume in order to dis- 
er bs provide a compendious re- | cover a reference upon which they wished 
cord of Parliamentary Proceedings for the to act. He did not regard the proposed 
use of Members.” | publication as a substitute for the Jour- 
Mr. WALPOLE seconded the Motion. | nals, for the Votes, or for Hansard, but 
Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT objected | as something intermediate. It was a ma- 
to the proposition of the right hon. Gen- | nual which every gentleman might have 
tleman the Member for Kilmarnock on on his table, and in which he might find 
two grounds. One was, that though not on one page, if the work were well 
directly or in distinct terms, yet virtually indexed, a reference to all the proceed- 
ae ee * - be yore an “~ | ings ay ome mo \saggnes a ya soap 
observed — namely, that | inform himself. e wan uller in- 
whatever was printed bearing reference formation, he could go to Hansard. The 
Mr. E. P. Bouverie | 
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importance of the observations which his 
right hon. Friend had addressed to the 
House could not be doubted. If the pro- 
position contained anything which could 

ibly interfere with the authority of 
the Speaker, he should be the last to 
give it his support; but he was persuaded, 
that if the Committee were well selected, 
which he had no doubt it would be, it 
would not allow anything to be done in 
the way of interference with the autho- 
rity of the Chair. He believed that pro- 
per checks and guards could easily be de- 
vised to prevent any such interference; 
and if that were so, the proposed publi- 
cation would be so valuable and conveni- 
ent that he thought it ought to receive 
every encouragement. So, with respect 
to the second objection of his right hon. 
Friend. Care should be taken to avoid 
the perpetration of a job; but he believed 
there was nothing of the kind to be ap- 
prehended in the present instance. What 
the Committee would have to consider 
was, whether they could really get a 
valuable compendium which it would be 
worth while for the House to sanction. 
He was convineed that the publication 
would materially assist all who took part 
in the proceedings of the House; and, 
speaking for himself, he entertained the 
hope that it would save him many a half- 
hour which would otherwise be spent in 
a laborious and tiresome search of the 
Journals. 

Me. VINCENT SCULLY suggested, 
that ‘desirable’? should be substituted 
for ‘‘ practicable”’ in the Motion, or that 
both should be inserted, making the words 
run ‘ practicable and desirable.” As to a 
compendious record, he thought they had 
a very excellent compendium already in 
The Parliamentary Record, referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman. What they 
wanted was accurate and authorized re- 
ports of the debates and proceedings of 
the House. 

Mx. NEWDEGATE said, that the House 
had never adopted such a course as that 
proposed. They were indebted to Mr. 
Hansard for a valuable enterprise; but 
during the whole time of its existence the 
House had never assisted that gentleman 
with a single shilling: He thought the 
day would come when they must have 
reports of their own, and he could not 
conceive that anything better could be 
done than to place a Parliamentary corps 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hansard. 
The Parliamentary Remembrancer of Mre 
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Toulmin Smith, however, was a work 
to which he had subscribed for the last 
three years, and he had found it to be 
of very great assistance; and he thought 
that to adopt the book referred to by the 
right hon. Member would be to give an 
undue preference and favour to one par- 
ticular author. As he understood it, the 
work now in contemplation would give 
parts of speeches and portions of debates : 
what security, he asked, could there be 
that these selections would be made with 
fairness and impartiality? He saw some 
grave objections to the course proposed, 
lest there might be any invasion of the 
privileges of the House or lest it might be 
unjust to Mr. Hansard. The best secu- 
rity which they could have for an aceurate 
record of their proceedings was that of 
the admission generally of the public 
press; and every production of this kind 
might well rest on its own merits. How- 
ever, if the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sotheron Estcourt) would consent to the 
Motion, he should not oppose it. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I have no 
objection to make to the proposal of my 
right hon. Friend. I have no doubt, if 
there could be afforded to Members of the 
two Houses a condensed compendium of 
the proceedings of each Session, it might 
be exceedingly useful. It is quite true 
that we have very accurate records al- 
ready ; but it is also true that those re- 
cords are in a shape which makes them 
not very easy of reference. In the first 
place, with regard to the Journals, any 
one who refers to them must go to the 
libraries of one or the other House; 
whereas, in such a record as that now 
in contemplation, he would have the book 
to which he wanted to refer in his own 
possession. Therefore, I think the object 
is one well deserving the consideration 
of the Committee. On the other hand, 
there are, no doubt, circumstances which 
show that the proposal is one which ought 
to be maturely considered before it is 
adopted. I think this is exactly the case 
in which the appointment of a Committee 
is a proper step to be taken; and if my 
right hon. Friend makes a good selection 
of Members, I have no doubt that full con- 
sideration will be given to what the con- 
venience of hon. Gentlemen may require, 
and what the privileges of the House 
may demand. If I understand the mat- 
ter rightly, I do not think that what 
is suggested will in way jnterfere with 
the publication of Hansard, which is a 
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most wonderfully accurate record of what 
passes in debate—word for word very 
often. That which I understand my 
right hon. Friend to have in contempla- 
tion is.a short statement or general outline 
of what Members may have said and of 
the proceedings of the House. I think, 
therefore, the proposal is one which may 
be properly adopted by the House on the 
grounds which I have stated. 


Marriages (Jreland) 


Motion agreed to. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 
Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 


he rose to move for leave to introduce a 
Bill to consolidate and amend the laws re- 
lating to industrial and provident societies. 
He believed there would be no objection to 
the Bill, and on a future occasion he hoped 
he should have a better opportunity to ex- 
plain the details of the measure. 
Leave given. 


Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws relat- 
ing to Industrial and Provident Societies, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Sotnexon Estcourt 
and Mr. Sianer. 


Bill presented, and read 1°; to be read 
2° on Wednesday, 30th April, and to be 
printed [Bill 68}. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 2, 1862. 


Minvres.}—Pusiic Brts.—1° Judgments Law 
Amendment (Ireland); Debentures on Land 
(Ireland). 
2° Sir John Soane’s Museum. 


MARRIAGES (IRELAND) BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he 
should oppose the Motion. It was te be 
regretted that a Bill of so much importance 
as regarded the social peace and happiness 
of the people of Ireland, had been allowed 
to be read a second time without any dis- 
cussion. Nothing but the strongest sense 
of duty could .have induced him to oppose 
a measure to which his hon. and learned 
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Friend (Sir Hugh Cairns) had devoted so 
much time and trouble ; but the more he 
looked into the Bill, the more he disapproy. 
ed of it. He had intended to move that it 
be referred to a Committee upstairs; but the 
more he considered the Bill, the more he 
was convinced that his objections to it 
could not be removed by simple modifica- 
tions. The existing Marriage Act for Ire- 
land was not of very old date, and with 
much trouble had been brought into work- 
ing order ; andnow that that object had been 
achieved a measure was brought forward, 
proposing to upset the whole system. With 
regard to mixed marriages, the Bill, like 
the present law, made their celebration a 
felony on the part of the priest, unless cer- 
tain prescribed forms were adhered to, but 
no security was afforded that those forms 
would be observed; and no due precau- 
tion was taken to prevent the marriage of 
two persons, minors perhaps, who might 
profess to be Roman Catholic for the pur- 
pose of getting married by a priest, and on 
the next day might return to their former 
profession as Protestants. He saw no rea- 
son why the marriage law in operation in 
England, against which he had heard no 
complaint, should not be extended to Ire- 
land. Such a proposal, he should contend, 
would be a much better proposal than that 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
Bill, while professing tc simplify the mar- 
riage law of Ireland, established four dif- 
ferent codes of marriage law applicable to 
marriages of persons of different persua- 
sions. The whole subject was one of great 
importance, and therefore he had thought 
it necessary to give an opportunity to Irish 
Members to express their opinions on its 
principle. So far.from its being an im- 
provement of the law, it would be a blem- 
ish as respected Roman Catholics, whereas, 
as far as regarded Protestants it would 
only accumulate difficulties in the way of 
their marriage in Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House will, upon this day six months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,” 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BAGWELL said, he thought that 
little good would result from referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee, seeing that the 
whole question of Irish marriage law was 
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considered in a Select Committee last year 
on the registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages in Ireland. The Bill would 
create a system in Ireland, which would be 
generally acceptable to the people, and 
there was no defect in it which could not 
be cured by a discussion in Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GEORGE observed, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been wanting in 
their duty in not taking up a Bill of so 
much importance as a Government mea- 
sure. If the recommendation of the Select 
Committee of last year that duplicate 
registries of marriages should be kept, one 
at the place of marriage and the other at 
the Registrar General’s in Dublin, were 
adopted, then there would exist that uni- 
form registration of marriages which had 
so long been desired in Ireland. He would 
not, of course, resist the Motion for going 
into Committee on the Bill; but he was 
bound to say that, as it stood, it did not 
carry into effect the resolution at which the 
Committee upstairs had arrived with re- 
spect to the mode of registration by a large 
majority, and would fall very far short of 
the expectations of the community at large. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he fully 
concurred with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who had just spoken in the opinion 
that the Government had failed in their 
duty in not dealing with the question. He 
was prepared to give the right hon. Baronet 
the present Chief Secretary for Ireland 
credit for the best intentions ; but he must 
at the same time say that he had, in 
framing the measures which he had sub- 
mitted to Parliament in the present Session, 
made choice of the very worst system on 
which they could be based—owing, no 
doubt, to his want of experience of the 
country and of legislation. It was held 
out to the English public and the world 
that Ireland had a bond fide representation 
in that House; but he denied the fact. 
They were generally governed by inex- 
perienced gentlemen, holding the office of 
Irish Secretary, who, having set their foot 
in Ireland for a fortnight, fancied they 
knew more of the country than those who 
had passed their whole lives in it. He 
might be asked why, under such circum- 
stances, he remained in the House at all ? 
His only reply was, that at that moment it 
suited his family and personal convenience. 
So far as the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Member for Belfast was concerned, he did 
not wish to oppose it, though it was not 
one which he could altogether approve. In 
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accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee, he was for a general register 
by one set of officers, and not for legislating 
piecemeal, and having marriages registered 
by one set of officers, and births and deaths 
by another. His view was that births, 
deaths, and marriages should be registered 
by the clergy of the different denominations. 
Iie was disposed to have proposed the 
omission from the Bill of the registration 
of Roman Catholic marriages ; but that 
would probably be jumping out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, by handing over 
the registration of those marriages to the 
pet police of the right hon. Gentleman, 
Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
they might discuss the clauses of the Bill 
in Committee with advantage, and thus 
succeed in passing a measure which would 
be acceptable and useful in Ireland. The 
hon. and learned Member, who, as usual, 
imported the police into the question under 
discussion, was mistaken in supposing the 
Government had been wanting in their 
duty in not proposing a measure dealing 
with it. The facts of the case were that 
the Bill had been brought in early in the 
Session by the hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast, when he himself had intimated 
that it was the intention of the Government 
to introduce a Bill on the subject; that 
Bill, out of respect for the hon. and learned 
Member for Belfast, he proposed not to lay 
on the table until the measure of which he 
had given notice had been produced. That 
being so, the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman proceeded to a second reading, 
and met with such universal approval that 
nobody opposed it ; and he could not help 
thinking that it would not, under those cir- 
cumstances, be well for the Government to 
interfere with the views of the Irish Mem- 
bers. The remarks, therefore, which had 
been made by the hon. and learned Member 
for Cork as to the inexperience of Irish 
Secretaries were not very appropriate on 
the present occasion, seeing that he him- 
self, in the course he took, had merely 
deferred to a distinguished Irish Member, 
and consented to leave the matter in his 
hands. Of that Bill itself he must say that 
he thought some of its provisions required 
very considerable amendment. It would, 
for instance, he thought, be impossible to 
work with advantage a system in accord- 
ance with which the clergy of all denomi- 
nations of Christians in Ireland—of which 
he believed there were no less than sixty- 
four—should be called upon immediately 
to send a register to the Registrar General 
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in Dublin. There was, at the same time, 
no reason why the Bill might not be so 
improved in Committee as to render it a 
measure of great utility to Ireland. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, if he thought 
that when they went into Committee upon 
the Bill there was the slightest chance of 
their labours ending in a satisfactory man- 
ner, he would readily assent to the Motion ; 
but it was impossible that the Committee 
could adopt the Bill as it now stood. The 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast had 
done what the House had objected to last 
Session, namely, mixed up in his Bill two 
things which were entirely distinct—the 
religious celebration of marriages, and the 
registration of the evidence of marriages. 
It was admitted on all hands that numerous 
important alterations ‘would have to be 
made in the Bill; but as these had not 
been printed, it would be utterly futile to 
go into Committee on the present oc- 
casion. He, however, thought that it 
would be discourteous to the hon. and 
learned Member to oppose the Motion, and 
he would suggest that they should go 
into Committee pro formd, and postpone 
the discussion upon the clauses until after 
Easter. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that he would 
admit that the law of marriage in any coun- 
try, but more especially in a country in 
which considerable differences in religious 
belief prevailed, was a subject with which it 
was most difficult to deal satisfactorily. 
In dealing with it, the late Government had 
proposed to embody their views in one mea- 
sure, which he held was the right course to 
adopt ; and when called upon to consider 
the matter in his capacity of law officer of 
the Crown, he had come to the conclusion 
that it was expedient to procure, if possible, 
a registration of the fact of marriage, and 
that by attaining that end the difficulties 
which stood in the way of Roman Catholics 
establishing their pedigrees or their right 
to property in the courts of law would be 
removed, The attempt, he might observe, 
was constantly made to put in evidence the 
certificate of the Roman Catholic priest .as 
proof of the marriage ; but that was worth 
nothing, inasmuch as no Act of Parliament 
imposed upon him the duty in that respect 
which was imposed on clergymen of the 
Established Church. In the case of Malone 
and O’Connor, for instance, the decision 
was that the certificate of the priest could 
not be received as legal proof. Now, as 
the Roman Catholics formed a large por- 
tion of the community in Ireland, it was 
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but fair that their rights should be secured 
in like manner as those of other people, 
Well, the late Government, as he had al. 
ready said—and it should be borne in mind 
that they had law officers in the House— 
introduced a Bill with a view to meet the 
difficulties of the case, while another, based 
on the same principle, had been introduced 
by the right hon. gentleman the Member 
for the city of Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) ; and 
these two measures having been before the 
House, the subject was referred to a Com- 
mittee. Nothing could be more fair or im. 
partial than the manner in which the inves- 
tigation of the Committee. — which was pre- 
sided over by the right hon. Gentleman, 
who was one of those short lived Chief Se- 
cretaries for Ireland who came and went like 
birds of passage—was conducted. Well, 
they proposed a Resolution in accordance 
with which the desirability of allowing a 
certificate to be sent up by the parish priest 
at once to the Registrar General in Dublin, 
and giving him a small gratuity for doing 
so, instead of establishing an expensive 
machinery for the purpose, was advocated, 
That Resolution had been passed, and when 
Irish Members agreed in regard to legisla- 
tion upon local affairs, their opinions ought 
to be respected, and it would be utterly im- 
possible for the Government to conduct the 
government of Ireland if they did so in viola- 
tion of those opinions. It was not, however, 
he would admit, fair to throw the blame of 
what had since taken place with respect to 
it on the right hon. Baronet the present 
Chief Secretary, or to find fault with him 
for not having done that which his prede- 
cessor ought to have accomplished. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
had not the assistance of the Irish law offi- 
cers, and, though he did the best he could, 
it would be hardly fair to ask him to take up 
such a subject as that under consideration, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford, as Chairman of the Committee, 
ought to have proceeded with the Bill, but 
he left his office and left his Bill. If Ireland 
was to have a system of registration at all, 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
deserved the thanks of the [luuse for taking 
up the clauses as recommended by the 
Committee of last Session, and incorporat- 
ing them in his Bill. It was, no doubt, ex- 
tremely difficult for a private Member todeal 
with so large and important a question as the 
marriage law of Ireland, but his hon. and 
learned Friend represented a large constitu- 
ency. His hon. and learned Friend had 
been blamed for attempting to provide for 
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each denomination of Christians. It would { which gave to the clergy of the different 
be his duty in Committee to take care that | denominations in Ireland, who were to 
no additional difficulty should be cast upon | make the entries in the register, a remu- 
the Established Church in the celebration | neration five times the amount paid to the 
of marriages. If the Presbyterians were | clergy in England and Scotland for the 
satisfied, and if the rights of the Establish- | performance of a similar duty ; and whereas 
ed Church were properly respected, there | the remuneration in England and Scotland 
would only remain the question touching | was paid from — ey, : tp Apr at 
the Roman Catholics. He agreed that the /in the case of me von" : one ne —_ 
clauses dealing with mixed marriages would | upon the Consolidated Fund. No Mem 4 
require mature consideration in Committee. of the ieee = ae ype 
Meanwhile, he might se that 7% pro- - os to the = ~ p = 

lin the Bill to enable a parish priest | of such a proposition, when it was no 
Ricerys person not of his ian saaenilion | intended to extend the same advantage 
was accompanied by the provision that the | to England and Scotland, and, as most 
priest could celebrate “as a —e ya Xs the gre yang A ape vie ot 
in the way prescribed by the Act. that | afterwards, he thought it would not b 
provision should be thought not sufficient to | right to proceed with his Bill in their 
guard against mischief, it would va god fave a was the rages 3 
duty to amend it in Committee. It was| withdrew the measure a ae 
quite clear that the Irish Adwinistration | last Session. The House was now asket 
coh maps © and ance he ota Amare rs — with Sap Pits 
the House could not do better, while at-| subject o e jaw of marriage in . 
tending to all the suggestivns that could) That law required amendment in three 
raat post cent to ~ the Bill —— a ong” a _ 
of his hon. and learned Friend. importance, and all of whic 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was sure} with in the present Bill. One was, that 
that the House had only one desire on the | there was no register of marriages in Ire- 
sbject—to take the first opportunity of) land. The mpeg was, that at po cod 
getting rid of a difficulty which had been | now stood, and as no one wished to per 
felt in Ireland ever since the establishment | petuate it, a marriage celebrated by a 
. — _ a —— of erate of | Roman a Eo ~—_ ep pret = 
irths, deaths, and marriages, twenty-five | sons, one of who 
yearsago. He gave the fullest credit to| not a Roman Catholic, was invalid, and 
the Government of the Earl of Derby _ rn Sy a a it re al 
their attempt to overcome that difficulty. | felony. It was also proposed by the Go- 
The saaanea Administration had also en-| vernment last session to remedy that evil, 
gees ro the oo / he = ~~ th tr nt psans oar 

was Chief Secretary, he introduced a| Campbell, a Bill for tha : - 
Bill for the establishment of a uniform | troduced - passed —— the — of 
system of registration. At the request of | Lords. But just as that Bill was about to 
the Irish Membre that Bill was soleredl approach the House of Commons the hon. 
toa Select Committee, though he objected | and learned Member for Belfast moved the 
to that course, because he saw that it| appointment of a Select Committee to 
would be fatal to the Bill passing during | inquire into the law of marriage in Ireland. 
the session. For the first time in the his-| To that ao — hana eae in " 
tory of Ireland the Committee appointed | eloquent speech by the right hon. an 
to lonkider it exhibited a pachies sehedik learned Member for Dublin University, the 
rence of opinion among all religious deno- Government gave willing assent, and the 
minations that there should be established | Bill altering the ye . neha pen 
& registration of marriages in Ireland.| they had prepared and were rea y to 
The Committee did not go into the regis- proceed with, was suspended pending 
tration of births and deaths, but it really | the sitttings of the Committee. it hap- 
solved the whole question, because the| pened, however, that the Committee was 
only difficulty was about the registration of | not appointed _ all : -_ ‘ ae 
marriages, That was a golden moment | stood that the hon. and learne lember 
for settling the question, but it was near | for Belfast, after communications with the 
the cluse of the session, and just as the | Irish Members, which his great influence 
Committee was about to terminate its la-| with them and his knowledge of Ireland 
bours, a Resolution was moved in the House | entitled him to hold, thought the better 
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course would be to introduce a Bill on the 
subject at once. The third particular in 
which the existing law was defective, though 
not of general interest, was of considerable 
importance to certain classes of Protestant 
Dissenters in Ireland, who felt that their 
interests were overlooked when Parliament 
passed the Irish Marriage Act in 1844. 
Upon all the three points a remedy was 
proposed by the hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast; and, since the subject had 
fallen into such good hands, it would not 
have been decorous on the part of the 
Government not to have given it a fair and 
candid consideration, and, as far as possible, 
their support, and to have insisted upon 
introducing a measure of their own. He 
contended that the Government had taken 
the course which it was their duty to pur- 
sue. The hou. and learned Member for 
Belfast had incorporated in his Bill pre- 
cisely those registration clauses to which 
he was able last session to give his assent ; 
but not that giving fivefold remuneration 
to the clergyman who made the registra- 
tions, having left it to the House to say 
what, in its wisdon, was the proper remu- 
neration. He hoped the House would not 


dispute as to who was to have the credit of 


carrying a measure on that important 
subject. Let them rather rejoice that 
there was a prospect, by the concurrence 
of all parties, of remedying that which had 
long been a defect in Irish legislation— 
namely, the want of some certain means 
of establishing by evidence the legitimacy 
of children and the right of inheritance. 

CotoxEL FRENCH said, he hoped the 
House, without indulging in further dis- 
cussion, would go into Committee at once. 
Not a single objection had been urged 
against the Bill which might not be dis- 

osed of in Committee. 

Si HUGH CAIRNS said, the reason 
given why the House should not go into 
Committee — that there were various 
Amendments to be made in the Bill— 
was a very singular one. He should not 
have been surprised to find that a Bill 
consisting of between 100 and 200 clauses, 
contained a great deal which might be 
amended in Committee; but what were 
the facts? The Bill was prepared so far 
back as July last year; it was introduced 
at the very commencement of the present 
Session, no attempt had been made to 
hurry it forward; the second reading was 
unopposed, and up to that day not a 
single Amendment had been put upon the 
paper. He had every reason for beliey- 
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ing that no violent opposition would be 
offered to the details; but the fact that 
Amendments might be proposed was cer. 
tainly no reason for not going into Com. 
mittee. Several objections had for the 
first time been urged against the Bill, 
One was, that there ought to be estab. 
lished in Ireland a comprehensive, simple, 
and uniform scheme, applicable to all de 
nominations and all parts of the country 
alike. In the justice of that observation, 
as far as theory was concerned, he en. 
tirely concurred. He agreed that in the 
matter of a contract which was one of 
the most important into which a person 
could enter, there ought, if possible, to 
be a uniform system adopted by the State 
as regarded publicity and notice, leaving 
each denomination to superadd its own 
religious forms. But, unfortunately, he 
could not legislate upon that principle, 
nor did he believe that any Government 
in the present day could do so. If it 
could be done, it ought to be done by the 
Government; and if done at all, it ought 
to be done for the whole three kingdoms 
together. To the establishment of such 
a system in Ireland there were many in- 
superable practical difficulties. The Estab- 
lished Church had a system of licensing 
through the medium of surrogates, which 
prevailed not merely in Ireland, but also 
in England; and was it to be expected 
that the members of the Chureh would 
surrender the whole of their privileges in 
order to merge themselves in the general 
body of the community? Some members 
of the Irish Chureh, it was true, had 
shown themselves willing to do so, but it 
was one of the fundamental articles of the 
Union between England and Ireland that 
the practices of the Church in both coun- 
tries should be the same; and, conse- 
quently, Parliament could not touch the 
practice with respect to licensing in Ire- 
land without altering it in England also. 
So with regard to the Presbyterians. 
Their system of licensing was established 
in 1845, and they were satisfied with it in 
the main. It would be vain to ask them 
to abandon it. The Roman Catholies also 
had a system with respect to the law of 
marriage between Roman Catholics alone 
which they would object to see changed. 
He maintained, then, that if the three 
most powerful Churches in Ireland were to 
combine, as they would be sure to do, it 
would be utterly impossible for any Go- 
vernment, far less any independent Mem- 
ber, to carry a comprehensive, simple, and 
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uniform scheme in the face of such an op- 
position. 

Another objection was, that the Bill 
abolished the marriage law in Ireland, and 
substituted a different code for it. The 
Bill did nothing of the kind. It contained 
agreat many clauses, but most of them 
were mere re-enactments of the old law, 
and the new sections were comparatively 
few in number. The hon. Member for 
Dublin City (Sir E. Grogan) had said that 
the marriage law was working in a satis- 
factory manner, and should not be inter- 
fered with. He did not think that state- 
ment would be seconded by any hon. Mem- 
ber in the House. For years past the ery 
had been that the marriage law in Ireland 
was in an unsatisfactory state, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster had just pointed out 
the particulars in which it was most defec- 
tive, and with which the present Bill at- 
tempted to deal. He admitted that the 
marriage law as carried out under the su- 
perintendence of Dr. Ratcliffe worked satis- 
factorily, but that portion of the law re- 
lated only to the Established Church, and 
with it he did not propose to interfere in 
the least. 

The next objection was one which had 
been made elsewhere—that the Bill laid 
down a different measure of law for dif- 
ferent denominations. That objection 
arose from a superficial observation of the 
character and nature of the Bill, which did 
not propose to do anything of the kind. 
He had already stated that the Established 
Church and the Presbyterians had systems 
of their own by which two checks were 
provided—first, the check of the person 
who granted the licence, and then the check 
of the clergyman who celebrated the mar- 
riage. But when the Presbyterians ob- 
tained their system, in 1845, Parliament 
entirely overlooked the fact that it left 
all other bodies of Protestant Dissenters, 
which up to that time had enjoyed free 
action in regard to the celebration of mar- 
riages, without any provision at all, throw- 
ing them into the office of the registrar, 
obliging the registrar to be present at the 
marriage, and leading to the certificate 
being signed and pleaded as if the marriage 
were celebrated by the registrar instead of 
@minister. It was mainly to remedy that 
gtievance—a grievance which was loudly 
complained of by the Protestant Dissenters 
--that he had introduced the present Bill, 
and the way in which he proposed to deal 
with it might be briefly explained. The 


Methodists had a central body—the Con- 
ference—and he proposed to put them 
upon precisely the same footing as the 
Presbyterians ; but the various bodies 
of Congregationalists—Independents, and 
others—having no central authority, mak- 
ing it a matter of boast that every congre- 
gation was a separate Church, and that 
there was no necessary connection between 
one congregation and another, could not, 
without infringing their principles, appoint 
a licenser for the whole body. What the 
Bill proposed was, that the Congrega- 
tionalists should give their notices to the 
district registrars, just as they would give 
them to the licenser if they had one; that 
they should get certificates of the notices 
having been received and duly published 
by the registrars; and that then they 
should be in the same position in which the 
Presbyterians and the Methodists were 
when they had given their notices to the 
licensing minister, and got his certificate. 
It would thus be seen that the variety was 
only in name, and that in substance the 
systems were the same. Coming to a dif- 
ferent subject, he might mention that 
only one change was introduced in re- 
| ference to marriages in the Established 
| Church—namely, a residence of fourteen 
days, thereby adopting the provision in 
the Scoteh Act. With regard to the pro- 
vision repealing the Act of George II., 
the hon. Member for Dublin was of opinion 
that the result would be that the Roman 
Catholic priest would be allowed to marry 
Protestants ; but that was a misapprehen- 
sion of his hon. Friend. He (Sir Hugh 
Vairns) would be as much averse as any one 
to such legislation ; but as he understood 
the provision in the Bill it would not have 
that effect. With respect to the registra- 
tion clauses, he was quite ready to surren- 
der them to the Government if it should be 
thought desirable to pass them as a sepa- 
rate measure. If the House went into 
Committee, as he hoped they would, he 
should propose to take only the clauses up 
to 44, which were re-enactments of the 
existing law, and postpone the new clauses 
till after Easter. 

Mr. LEFROY said, when he came into 
the House that morning he was disposed 
to support the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Dublin ; but after 
hearing the observations of his right hon. 
and learned Colleague (Mr. Whiteside) and 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast, 
he should certainly regret that any step 
| should be taken which would delay the 
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measure going intoCommittee. He, how- 
ever, thought it would be much more de- 
sirable if the Bill were confined alone to 
the question of registration, and had not 
attempted to deal with the other difficul- 
ties arising out of the present marriage 
Jaw in Ireland. He hoped that they would 
succeed in carrying a useful Bill through 
Parliament with good feeling and good 
temper, and that it would prove beneficial 
to Ireland. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, ana agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 to 7 agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Registrar General to appoint 
Clerks). 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he would 
move the insertion of the words “ the 
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he 
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Mr. WHITESIDE said, he was quite 
satisfied to follow the English example, 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he thought the 
penalty of felony for celebrating a mar. 
riage beyond the prescribed time was un- 
necessarily severe. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: The clause says 
“* wilfully.” 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 28 to 43 were also agreed to, 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress ; to sit again 
Wednesday 14th May. 


LAW OF PROPERTY AMENDMENT BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
Clause 1 (Implied or constructive Notice 
as affecting Purchasers for value and Mort- 


Lord Lieutenant, or Registrar General ' 
subject to the approval of the Lord; Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
Lieutenant.” | that the hon. and learned Member for 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS observed, that | Reading (Sir F. Goldsmid) had given no- 
in practice the Registrar General ap-| tice of a Motion for the omission of the 
pointed subject to the approval of the clause; and, certainly, rather than that it 
Lord Lieutenant, but he had not the least 


gagees), 


objection to the words proposed being in- 
troduced. 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought it | 


was better to leave to the Registrar Gene- 
ral the appointment of the Clerks. 
Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 9 postponed. 
Clauses 10 to 18 agreed to, 


Clause 19 (Banns to be published on | 


three Sundays). 

Sir ROBERT PEEL suggested the 
introduction of the word ‘* holidays.” 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
clause had better stand as at present, 
otherwise banns might be published on 
only one Sunday and two saints’ days 
immediately following, so that a marriage 
might be celebrated within one week, in- 
stead of, as theintention was, in three weeks. 

Clause agreed to, 

Clauses 20 to 26 agreed to, 

Clause 27 (Hours within which Mar- 
riages may be solemnized). 

Mr. WHITESIDE inquired what was 
the restricted time in the Church in Eng- 
land ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL replied, that the 
hours were eight to twelve; but he ap- 
proved of the clause in the present Bill, 
which extended the time til] two. 


Mr. Lefroy 





should pass in its present shape it would 
be better to expunge it altogether. The 
clause as it stood would disturb and un- 
settle the existing state of the Jaw regard- 
ing constructive notice, which was pretty 


| well understood by those who had to in- 


vestigate the title to property. It pro 
posed to enact that where a purchaser 
for valuable consideration or a mortgagee 
had not direct notice of any instrument or 
incumbrance affecting the title to the pro- 
perty purchased, or taken in mortgage, 
but was sought to be charged by econstruc- 
tive notice, he should not be made liable 
by reason of any such instrument or in- 
cumbrance unless the court before whieh 
the question was raised should be of opi- 
nion that the conduct of such purchaser or 
mortgagee amounted to fraud, or unless 
the circumstances of the case were such as 
to satisfy the court not only that he might 
have acquired, but that in the exercise of 
ordinary care and diligence he ought to 
have acquired, the knowledge with which 
it was sought to affect him. Until there 
had been a judicial decision upon the words 
of the clause, nobody could tell what legal 
effect they would have ; and he thought the 
Committee ought to pause before it substi- 
tuted so vague a rule for principles already 
well known and defined. Moreover, the 
clause tended to favour the wrong partys 
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for in a case in which the question might 
be, which of two innocent: parties should 
suffer from the fraud of a third, the opera- 
tion of the clause might be to favour the 


Law of Property 


more negligent at the expense of oné who | 
had used greater diligence, and was also | 


prior in time. This did not seem to him 
to be a change in the right direction. Ie 
had, therefore, himself prepared an Amend- 
ment which, while it would mitigate the 
harshness of the present rule of construc- 
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and that the public interest would be best 
served by passing the Bill as it came from 
the House of Lords. The principle of the 
clause was to remedy an injustice to which 
innocent purchasers were liable, and he 
could not see what better test of notice 
could be provided than was afforded by the 
words of the clause. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID stated, 
that he should oppose the passing of the 
clause unless the proposed Amendment of 


tive notice, would be free from the objec- his hon. and learned Friend were assented 


tions to which the clause as it stood was | to. 


liable. He should propose that the latter 


High authorities in the House of Lords 
having been’ referred to, it might be well 


part of the clause, beginning at the tenth | to consider how the House of Commons 


line, should be omitted, in order to substi- 
tute other words protecting the purchaser 
or mortgagee from all liability on the 
ground of construetive notice of documents 
of which he knew nothing except from 
their being imperfectly recited in other 
instruments, unless the production of the 


documents so recited ought to have been | 


required for the purpose of showing the 
title of the vendor or mortgagor. 

Mr. MALINS remarked, that upon so 
abstruse a subject it would be impossible 
to discuss the Amendment unless it were 
printed, 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
was willing to take any course the House 
might desire as to printing the Amend- 
ment; but unless the proposition were 


acceded to, he should feel bound to oppose 
| present Bill would have the effect of un- 


Sin FITZROY KELLY said, he could | 


the clause altogether. 


not agree that the law upon the subject 
was at all settled, and, even if it could be 
called settled, that it was not open to great 
improvement. Neither could he agree that 
the clause left any doubt as to what should 
be the real test of notice. At present, if 
4 person purchased an estate, and his so- 
licitor took all possible pains to investigate 
the title by laying the deeds before a con- 
veyancer, who reported them to be satis- 
factory, and after the completion of the 
purchase it appeared that a certain prior 
transaction mentioned in the deeds was 
untruly described—money advanced not 
having been repaid as stated—the men- 
tion of that transaction was held to be 
constructive notice. 
that injustice that the Bill was framed. 
The proposed measure, or one similar, had 
passed three times the House of Lords, 
and was recommended by the highest legal 
authorities in that House. He did not 


believe that the Amendment proposed by | 


the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
would effect any improvement in the law, 
VOL. CLXVI. [1nKp senses. } 





It was to remedy | 


had dealt with preceding clauses of a simi- 
lar nature. In i860 a clause to the same 
effect was objected to by the right hon, 
Gentleman the present Seeretary of War, 
Mr. Deasy, and others; and the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
who had charge of the Bil!, requested that 
the clause might pass pro formd, under- 
taking to consult the Attorney General, 
The clause was struck out without further 
observation, and the inference was that the 
opinions of the Attorney General were un- 
favourable. Last year the same clause in 
substance came down iv a separate Bill 
from the Lords, and that Bill was reported 


| against by a Select Committee. That Com- 


mittee was not obliged to reject the Bill ; 
but it might have amended it if it had 
considered it desirable to do so. The 


settling the law, and rendering it more ob- 
secure. Lord Cranworth had laid it down, 


‘and Lord St. Leonards had adopted the 


doctrine, that the question of notice was 
not whether the purchaser might have 
obtained knowledge, but whether his not 
obtaining it was an act of gross and cul- 
puble negligence, That decision was in- 
telligible, but this clause would only create 
difficulty and uncertainty by using other 
words —‘ in the exercise of ordinary eare 
and diligence.”” The law was now defined, 
but the Bill would unsettle it, and give rise 
to litigation from a belief that a different 
rule had been sanctioned by Parliament. 


Mr. MACDONOGHI said, the Bill came 


' down from the House of Lords commended 


by the highest authority. The object of 
the Bill was to protect purejasers for 
valuable consideration, and to produce such 


'a Bill Lord St. Leonards said had been the 


object of his life. The most serious evil 
and inconvenience with which this Bill 
proposes to deal is that of constructive 
notice. It was not enough that courts of 
equity had postponed the registered to the 
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unregistered deed—that they have fixed an 
innocent person with the consequences of 
actual notice to an agent, who deceives 
that innocent principal, but they have held 
an innecent purchaser to -be affected by 
constructive notice with which they first fix 
that agent: that is, the courts have im- 
posed on a purchaser for value the penalty 
of loss of property in cases where there:was 
a total abstinence of fraud—where neither 
principal or agent had actual notice of the 
prior title, and where the entire question is 
this—‘* Was there constructive notice of 
the prior equitable right ?’’ Judges are 
now singularly unanimous in the opinion 
that the doctrine of constructive notice 
ought not to be extended. In ‘ Hare v. 


Lord Egmont,”’ Lord: Cranworth thus ex- 
presses himself— 


“Tt is highly inconvenient for courts of equity 

to extend the doctrine of constructive notice : 
that_where a person has actual notice of any 
matter of fact, there can be no danger of doing 
injustice, if he is held to be bound by all the con- 
sequences of that which he kfows to exist. But 
when he has not actual notice, he ought not to be 
treated as if ‘he had notice, unless the circum- 
stances are such as to enable the court to say, not 
only that he might have acquired, but also that he 
ought to have acquired, the knowledge with which 
it is sought to affect him—that he would have 
acquired it but for his gross negligence in the 
conduct of the business in question.” 
He thought the clause was clear and defi- 
nite, and therefore he should advise the 
Committee to adopt it, for it would establish 
the rule that constructive notice should not 
be allowed to operate if fraud had not been 
perpetrated by a purchaser or gross negli- 
gence had not been committed by him. 
The doctrines of law and equity on this 
point would then be concurrent. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he should sup- 
port the hon. and learned Member for 
Reading if he pressed his opposition to the 
clause to a division. The clause either 
made a change in the law or it did not. In 
the first case it was unnecessary ; in the 
second case it would be mischievous. He 
could not pretend, on the moment, to pass 
an opinion on the effect of the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Solicitor General. 

Mr. MALINS said, when the clause 
was before the House in previous Sessions 
he had been successful in causing its re- 
jection ; it now came in an altered shape, 
but the mischief still remained. The ob- 
ject of it was simply to carry into effect 
the law as it was laid down in the case 
of Ilare ». Lord Egmont. As Lord St. 


Leonards had given the clause his high 


sanction, and the other Law Lords as- 
sented to its principle, and as it would do 


Mr. Macdonogh 
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no harm, though it would lead to no good, 
he would withdraw further opposition. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
would not press his Amendment until hon, 
Members had had an opportunity of see- 
ing it in print. If, therefore, it was the 
pleasure of the Committee to pass the 
clause, he should move his Amendment 
upon the report. It was remarkable 
enough that no one could tell the Com- 
mittee whether the clause altered the law 
or not; and, with great deference to noble 
and learned Lords who were said to have 
endorsed this provision, he should feel 
bound, if a division were called for, to 
vote against the clause. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the law was 
not materially altered by the clause, which 
would not, if adopted, create confusion, 
because it was expressed in the very words 
of the decis‘on which the courts now re- 
cognised and acted on. Out of deference 
to the high authorities from whom it had 
emanated he should support the clause. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, the 
effect of the clause would be to embarrass 
the judges, and to produce Chancery suit 
after Chancery suit. Whacever its effect 
might be, it professed to be something 
more than a declaratory clause ; it would 
not tend to prevent the alleged vacillation 
of the judges, and it would lead to the 
utmost uncertainty. 

Question put, ‘* That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.’’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 56; 
Noes 45: Majority 11. 

Clause 2. 

Mr. MALINS would move the omission 
of the clause. It provided that in every 
ease in which a clergyman was made a bank- 
rupt under the Act of last Session, and the 
sequestration enforced against the living at 
the time of the bankruptey, the seques- 
trating creditor should lose the advantage 
of his sequestration. He did not see how it 
was possible to maintain such a provision. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, the clause 
would certainly introduce a new principle ; 
and if the sense of the Committee gene- 
rally should seem to be opposed to it, he 
would not put them to the trouble of di- 
viding upon the subject. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he could not 
support the clause. A sequestration cre- 
ditor should not be placed in a worse pusi- 
tion than a creditor under an execution. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he feared that 
noble Lords, when considering the Bill, had 
devotel their entire strength to the first 
clause, and then, finding the dinner-hout 
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had come, left the remaining clauses to 
their fate. The clause ought not to be re- 
trospective in itscharacter. He thought a 
sequestration should be placed on the same 
footing as an ordinary execution, and cease 
the moment the debtor was declared a 
bankrupt, so as to become part of the gene- 
ral stock to reimburse the entire body of 
creditors. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
thought that legitimate objection had been 
taken to the clause. 

Clause negatived. 

Clause 3 struck out. 

Clauses 4 and 5 agreed to. 

On the Motion of Mr. Hadfield, clauses 
added— 

A. ‘Judgments, &c., not to affect 
Lands until memorandum thereof, depo- 
sited in Court of Common Pleas, at West- 
minster.”” 

B. ‘Certain Provisions of Acts 2 & 3 
Vict. c. 11, & 3 & 4 Vict. c. 82, to apply 
to such Judgments.” 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered on Monday next, 
and to be printed. [Bill 69. ] 


SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sin GEORGE GREY, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said that it 
had been introduced for the purpose of 
enabling the trustees of that musem to lend 
certain objects of art to the Commissioners 
for the Royal Exhibition. 

Mr. TITE said, that the trustees of Sir 
John Soane’s Museum had very unwillingly 
consented to lend the objects in question to 
the Commissioners for the Royal Exhibi- 
tion. They had, in fact, only been induced 
to adopt that course in order that the col- 
lection of Hogarth’s pictures might be 
shown in a complete form at the Exhibition. 

Si PHILIP EGERTON said, that as 
atrustee he could corroborate the state- 
ment that the trustees had reluctantly 
given their consent to the Bill which autho- 
rized the removal of the Hogarth pictures 
from the Museum to the International 
Exhibition, He would, however, express a 
hopethat the example thus given woul not be 
lost upon the trustees of other institutions. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Zo- 
morrow, 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 3, 1862. 


Minvtes.]—Pusiic Brris.—2* Protection of In- 

ventions and Designs (1862). 

8* Australian Colonies Government Act Amend- 
ment. 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE ACTS. 
QUESTION. 

Tne Marquess or SALISBURY asked, 
Whether it was the inteution of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to bring in any Bill 
for the Consolidation of the Church Disci- 
pline Acts. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
a question similar to that of the noble Mar- 
quess, respecting the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce a measure for con- 
solidating the Church Discipline Acts had 
already been put in another place. He 
had therefore already under his considera- 
tion the propriety of introducing such a 
measure, ard Her Majesty’s Government 
had taken steps for that purpose. He had 
communicated with a person most compe- 
tent to undertake that duty, and had ar- 
ranged with him to enter upon the task. 
He had also been in communication with 
the right rev. Bench upon the subject of 
an Act for the better enforcement of 
Church Discipline ; and if he saw any pro- 
bability of being able to deal satisfactorily 
with the question, it was probable that he 
should lay a Bil! upon the table in the 
course of the present Session. Any more 
definite answer he was not prepared to give. 


IRON-PLATED SHIPS.—QUESTION, 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, What Number of Iron-plated 
Ships are afloat and building ; and what 
is intended to be done with the Ships of 
the Fleet that are built of Timber? The 
noble Earl said, that is was important to 
ascertain from the Government what were 
their views with regard to the future con- 
struction of the ships of the Royal Navy. 
Their Lordships were fortunate in having 
in that House the head of the Admiralty, 
and it was desirable that the noble Duke 
should have an opportunity of stating the 
views and opinions of the Board on a sub- 
ject which assumed, at the present moment, 
a great and vital importance. It was con- 
sulatory to reflect that this country was in 
as good a position in regard to its naval 
strength as any other nation in the world. 
There need, therefore, be no very great 
haste, fear, or alarm on this question, 
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because it had been before Parliament for 
a great length of time, and a large amount 
of public money had been expended in ex- 
periments upon iron-plated ships. His | 
own mind had long been made up that iron } 
must be substituted for timber in the con- | 
struction of any efficient naval force ; and | 
although he had not an opportunity of 
stating his opinion in that House, he had 
Jong ago, at public meetings and dinners, 
declared the necessity of abandoning wood- 
en vessels and building only iron vessels. 
The late events on the American coast and 
in the James River, had brought about a 
sort of crisis in the state of public opinion, 
since it had evinced to the world that in 
a contest between iron and wooden vessels 
the latter were utterly valueless. It was, 
therefore, for the Government to consider 
whether they would any longer nibble at 
this matter, but whether they should not 
rather open their jaws wide and swallow 
the whole, let the cost be what it might, 
and persevere in the construction of an 
iron-plated navy. As the question now 
stood before the country, it was as much 
one of common sense as of science. The 


duty of a navy was to secure the coasts of 
the country inviolate, to protect the coasts 


and harbours of our colonies, to blockade 
an enemy in his own ports, and to supply 
an adequate number of cruising ships for 
service at home and abroad. For these 
purposes two descriptions of vessels were 
required. Whatever might be thought of 
the new method of naval warfare, it had 
very much changed in this respeet—that 
the vessels which carried the greatest ex- 
tent of masts, yards, and sails were now 
liable to the greatest embarrassment in 
fighting; for the whole fire of a ship would 
be elevated against the rigging of an 
enemy thus fitted out, in order that her 
masts might fall over her side and cripple 
her movements. He therefore looked for- 
ward to the employment of ships more and 
more in the nature of steam batteries, in 
which the crew would be protected, which 
carried the least possible superstructure 
of masts and yards, and which, like the 
Monitor, were impervious to shot and shell. 
This description of vessel, however, besides 
being enormously expensive, could not keep 
the sea long for want of coal, and it was 
necessary for cruising purposes and long 
voyages to have another class of vessels 
propelled by sails as well as steam. A 
merchantman was built for speed and cargo. 
If fifteen or twenty knots an hour could 
be got out of her, that was a gain of time 
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and money to the owner. But in fighting 
ships it was necessary to combine the 
qualities of sea-going vessels with those of 
a man-of- war, and to abandon a portion of 
each for the sake of the whole. It was 
desirable they should have the power of 
turning rapidly and maneuvring, and for 
this purpose a considerable amount of speed 
was necessary. He believed that a rate of 
speed of twelve or thirteen knots an hour 
might be attained with iron-plated ships 
of great strength. In the construction of 
our future mea-of-war his opinion was— 
and he spoke it very humbly—that we 
should take care to have them of such a 
size and length that they would be able to 
perform the duties of men-of-war in an effi- 
cient manner. Another consideration in the 
construction of iron ships was the draught 
of water. He implored the Admiralty 
not to be induced by ironmasters and iron- 
ship constructors, who were not seamen, to 
build ships drawing twenty-six, twenty- 
eight, or thirty feet of water—ships which 
raised the question whether our great 
harbours were deep enough to admit them. 
He saw such a number of new contrivances 
—he saw the Government pressed with so 
many inventions of iron manufacturers —he 
saw so many novelties of every description 
brought under their notice by these con- 
structors—that he could not help remind- 
ing the Admiralty that these gentlemen 
were not seamen, and did not know our 
requirements. Without commenting on 
any particular vessel, he must express his 
opinion that the difficulty of steering and 
managing some of our new ships would be 
so great, that if we did not fall back on 
practical men, we were very likely to have 
some very bad vessels. It was quite true 
that low vessels which had no masts might 
have more propulsion by steam than could 
be applied to a sea-going ship; but the 
Admiralty must take care to have them 
of such a length as that they might be 
handy and be easily turned. He believed 
that the principles applicable to floating 
bodies were in the main the same, whe- 
ther these bodies were built of iron or of 
wood, or were propelled by steam or by 
sails. We must be careful not to rua 
into extremes. There was much to be 
said for the old principle of constructing 
a ship for all the purposes for which she 
was required, without sacrificing anything. 
Some gentlemen were found to recom- 
mend that ships should be built without 
the ordinary keel. Why, how was a ship 
without a keel to be steered? The keel 
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of a ship had an essential part to per- 
form in respeet to the steering ; and if 
side keels were attached instead of the 
ordinary keel, they had the effect of 
turning the ship round when she heeled 
on one side. He would advise the Ad- 
miralty never to build a ship without 
first taking advice of men-of-war’s men. 
Another very serious question arose — 
namely, what were we to do with our 
fine stock of wooden ships? He had seen 
it stated in a letter that the Merrimac, 
of which their Lordships had heard so 
much, was not iron-plated when brought 
into action. She had been cut down and 
covered over with a pent-house roof, that 
had been described as something like a 
house-top. As he understood, this float- 
ing house was not iron-plated. Bars of 
railway iron—rails such as those used on 
railways—were bent across the roof, and 
lashed with rope or wire to the scantlings 
inside, the ends of the rails coming down 
towards the water. He had not only seen 
it stated in a letter, but had heard from 
several officers that that was the mode of 
her temporary construction, and that so 
constructed she went into action, and yet, 
so roughly protected, the vessel was able 
to resist the Monitor. Now, there were 
none of our wooden ships that were not 
capable of being cut down and plated with 
iron at a moderate expense as compared 
with the cost of our new iron ships, If 
we were going to try the cupola plan, he 
thought that, instead of building a new 
vessel, we could do nothing better than 
take one of our sound wooden ships, cut 
her down, and plate her. In that way our 
stock of wooden ships might be worked 
up. Asan old officer, he paid great at- 
tention to these things, and he must say 
that he saw a total change about to take 
place in the nature and character of sea 
life. He felt convinced, that though the 
movement might be gradual, it would not 
be slow, which would change the whole 
character of maritime life. We should 
not be able to keep great fleets at sea in 
time of war. It would be far too expen- 
sive. Our fleets of iron ships would be 
kept in dock or cruising off the coasts, till 
at last we should come to iron-plated 
batteries, kept at home. The time would 
arrive when a ship would be fought by an 
engincer, a stoker, and an artillerist. The 
modern character of a sailor would become 
like that of a soldier. He would live on 
the coast or in towns; and it was to be 
feared, that when he lost the excitement 
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of active service, there would not be the 
same inducement to the youths of this 
country to enter the naval service. He 
saw that this change was inevitable, though 
personally he might regret it. With re- 
gard to the question of arming our ships, 
a number of inventors were very sanguine 
on the subject; but beyond a certain 
amount of artillery we should not be able 
to go. Independently of the danger from 
bursting of such large guns, it was doubt- 
ful whether it would be possible to arm 
ships in that manner. What was to be 
the size of the magazines on board those 
ships? How was space to be provided 
for the supply of shot requisite on going 
into action? He had merely risen for 
the purpose of directing the attention of 
the Government to a question of momen- 
tous importance and involving the very 
gravest considerations ; and he had but 
glaneed at the outline of the subject, ab- 
staining from any comments on particular 
ships or individuals. As they had the 
advantage of the presence in that House 
of the Firat Lord of the Admiralty, it 
was desirable that the noble Duke should 
have an opportunity of expressing the 
opinions to which, no doubt, he iad given 
grave thought. The noble Earl concluded 
by asking the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty what number of iron-plated ships 
were afloat and building, and what was 
intended to be done with the ships of the 
fleet that were built of timber. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET: I am 
much obliged to the noble Earl for bringing 
this question before the House, and for 
the tone and manner in which he has done 
so, not mixing up with it anything beyond 
the real interests of the eountry. I will 
endeavour to answer as clearly as I can 
the questions arising from the observations 
which the noble Earl has made. I must 
remind your Lordships that when I first 
came into office three years ago, in the 
summer of 1859, the pressure put upon the 
Admiralty by this House, by the House of 
Commons, and by the public, was—not to 
put aside wooden ships and to build iron 
ships only—but to add to the strength of 
the navy; the questions with regard to 
which anxiety was more immediately felt 
were that we should possess a powerful 
fleet of line-of-battle ships, and that we 
should add to the strength of our naval 
reserve. We found when we came into 
office a programme left by the previous 
Government, in whieh was included a 
proposal for building a large number of 
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wooden ships, and it was also contem- 
plated to take money for two iron-cased 
ships. We did not think it right to set 
aside the scheme of the late Government 
in reference to wooden ships, and the 
building of the two iron-cased ships was 
also proceeded with. But before many 
months passed I was compelled to make 
ah addition to their programme. Infor- 
mation was brought to me which made 
mé press upon the Government the ne- 
cessity of having four iron-cased vessels, 
instead of two. Of these vessels, the first, 
as your Lordships are well aware, was 
the Warrior; it had been ordered and 
commenced before the Government came 
in. The next, the Black Prince, had been 
also ordered within a couple of months of 
my coming into office. I considered with- 
out loss of timé whether it was possible to 
make any improvements in her; but I 
found it would be necessary to have the 
whole details calculated over again and the 
lines re-drawn, which would have taken 
three or four months ; and as there was a 
feeling throughout the country that it was 
desirable to proceed, I ordered her to be 
completed on the same lines as the 
Warrior. But I was not quite satisfied 
with those vessels. I admit, with the noble 
Earl, that great length and great draught 
of water, although characteristic of power- 
ful vessels, and enabling them to make 
rapid passages, are also attended with in- 
conveniences. I therefore caused the De- 
partment to reconsider the question, and 
to suggest plaus for two vessels of a smaller 
class, which were accordingly prepared 
at the close of the autumn. Those two 
were the Defence and Resistance. The 
Werrior and Black Prince, as your Lord- 
ships are aware, are vessels of 6,000 tons, 
earrying 26 guns, partially protected by 
thick iron plates. They may also carry 
guns at their stern and bow, which are not 
strongly plated ; but I do not call these 
fighting guns, like the others. The Defence 
and Resistance are vessels of a smaller con- 
struction. They are each of 3,700 tons, and 
carry 12 guns, protected by iron casings. 
These four vessels are now ready. I was 
not satisfied with these. Your Lordships 
must observe that this is so new a question 
that difficulties arise at every step. We 
saw that these vessels were not sufficiently 
protected, and, after consulting practical 
men, another class was proposed, which I 
shall call the Valiant class. These ships 
are of 4,100 tons, carrying 32 guns, all 
protected by strong iron plates: one of 
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them will be launched in August; the other, 
through failure on the part of the contrac. 
tor, not till early next year. We agree 
to build these vessels by contract; but when 
the contractors undertake the work, they 
find more difficulties than they had calcula. 
ted upon; so much time is required in 
forging the enormous pieces of iron, and the 
quality of the iron is so carefully examined 
by us that contractors complain of the 
heavy obligations under which they labour 
in meeting our requirements, and we have 
had a great deal of trouble in some cases 
to get them to continue the work. In the 
case of one of these vessels the contrac- 
tor entirely gave up the undertaking—a 
step which has necessarily been produc- 
tive of delay. 

With the considerations affecting these 
vessels of course arises the question of 
armament. In the course of the last few 
years great progress has been made 
in gunnery. Formerly it was thought 
that a 68- pounder was the heaviest gun 
that could be carried on board ship; 
now we have the 100-pounder Armstrong 
gun mounted on board. We consulted 
the Controller of the Navy, and we found, 
that if both the armaments and the 
iron plates which vessels carried were 
greatly increased in weight, the vessels 
would be very ill adapted for service at sea. 
Officers abroad report that even at present 
the weight of the guns in the bow of a ship 
press her down so that the vessel is ac- 
tually torn to pieces by her own armament. 
We accordingly ordered three other ves- 
sels in the summer of last year, which were 
to be no donger than the Warrior, but 
were to have more displacement, in place 
of 6,000 tons having 6,700; they will 
carry 40 guns, protected all round—not 
partially but entirely—and they will have 
steam power in proportion to their size, 
namely, 1,300-horse power. Here, then, 
we have got 10 vessels of iron, four of 
which are already launched, and another 
will be launched in August. In addition, 
however, to the progress thus made, your 
Lordships will remember that last year I 
proposed to take the frames of some wood- 
en ships which had been prepared for line- 
of-battle ships, and to lengthen them ; so 
that they might bear the weight of plating, 
which they would not otherwise do. These 
vessels will be each of about 4,000 tons, 
and will carry 40 guns, all protected. 
With these vessels we can advance much 
more rapidly in our own dockyards than 
with those which are built by contract; 
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and when completed the whole number will 
be sea-going ships. Three of these will be 
ready this autumn and two more early 
next year. 

But, last summer I felt that we still 
had not got the proper vessels for the de- 
fence of our harbours and ports; and as 
soon as the plans for lengthening these 
wooden ships had been completed, we con- 
sidered the question of building a vessel 
specially for this purpose, and I arrived at 
the conclusion that to this end the cupola 
ship recommended by Captain Coles would 
be very well adapted. But the plan, 
though it had been considered, had never 
been experimentally tried ; and I therefore 
caused a cupola upon this pattern, which 
had been commenced a year or two before, 
to be finished and put on board a ship. 1 
sent it out to sea with some naval offieers, 
in order that they might try whether they 
could in a heavy sea use the cupola so 
as to point the guns. The officers reported 
very favourably. They could fire so rapidly 
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But as there was no pressure for defence, 
and no alarm about the safety of our har- 
bours, I did not think it necessary to apply 
to the Treasury for authority to commence 
that vessel at once. I thought I might 
leave the matter to be discussed by Par- 
liament. A Vote for this purpose was 
placed on the Estimates this year; and as 
soon as it was passed, I obtained tenders 
for the construction of the vessel, and I 
believe that she will be commenced in the 
course of a few days, or at most of a few 
weeks, She will be wholly iron, fitted 
with cupolas on Captain Coles’s plan. Her 
length will be almost 250ft., her tonnage 
little above 2,000, and she will only draw 
20ft. of water. That, I think, will be avery 
effective and powerful vessel. The noble 
Earl asked why we did not try the cupola 
in some wooden ships cut down. I did 
think of that; but then it was objected 
that I was about to adopt an entirely new 
principle, and that if 1 tried the experi- 
ment with an old ship, and it did not per- 


that some men taken from the Excellent | fectly answer, discredit would be thrown 


gave up the contest, saying that they had 
no chance against the cupola. So far as 
firing went, that was very successful. I 
then desired to try how far the cupola would 


be proof against damage from an enemy’s 
fire, or how far the machinery on which it 
rested would be injured so as to interfere 


with its revolving. To ascertain this, we 
had a vessel brought within 200 yards of 
the cupola ship, and from that distance the 
latter vessel was subjected to such a fire 
as a vessel would hardly ever meet with, 
even in action. In the first instance she 
was fired at from some eight or ten 40- 
pounders, next from some fifteen or twenty 
68-pounders, and finally more than forty 
100-pounders were fired at her. That se- 
vere fire did her no injury. One plate was 
injured, but we found that it was not of 
good quality. Having tried these experi- 
ments, I thought that we had got a vessel 
that would be most useful for harbour 
defence. But it was suggested that these 
cupolas were very heavy, each weighing, 
with its machinery, about 70 tons, and that 
it would be a great advantage if instead of 
one gun they could each contain two, which 
should both be pointed in the same direc- 
tion. To ascertain whether that could be 
done, we had made a wooden shield of the 
diameter required, and had it tried at 
Portsmouth last autumn, when it succeeded 
perfectly. I was at once satisfied that 
we had got a vessel which would be most 
useful for the protection of our harbours. 





upon the whole scheme. I therefore 
preferred, in the first instance at least, 
to try it with a vessel built expressly 
for the purpose. At the same time, my 
own belief is, that we may also succeed 
in arming some of our wooden ships, 
when cut down, with these cupolas ; 
in fact, I propose to do so: but in order 
that I might be certain of success, I 
thought it best to order the construction of 
an iron ship, which should be built in con- 
sultation with Captain Coles, who has given 
up a great deal of his time, and has ren- 
dered the Admiralty much assistance in 
designing and arranging this vessel. The 
method of construction will not be pre- 
cisely similar to that recommended by Cap- 
tain Coles in the pamphlet which he pub- 
lished last year—namely, an external thin 
coat and an internal thick coat. There are 
structural objections to that form, and we 
have not adopted it. She will be a strong 
iron-plated vessel, carrying her guns in the 
cupolas about 9 ft. Gin. out of the water. 
She will be able to go all round the 
coast, but she is not intended for a sea- 
going vessel, Masts and yards would 
interfere with the training of her guns, 
therefore she will have none. That I 
believe will be the best form of vessel 
that we can have for the protection of our 
coasts ; and I have no doubt that we may 
with advantage construct some rather 
smaller upon the same principle. I 
thought, however, that if I at first built a 
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ship with only one or two cupolas, and that 
it was seen how heavy would be the cost of 
carrying two guns in that way, it would re- 
flect less credit upon the invention of Cap- 
tain Coles than if we built a vessel to carry 
twelve guns. Twelve guns in these cupolas 
will have the effect of twenty-four as they 
are ordinarily carried, because the cupolas 
ean be turned round, and the guns fired 
towards either side. 

I have, therefore, shown your Lordships 
that we are now building plated vessels 
according to six different plans, but with 
all this I am not quite satisfied. We have 
not yet constructed a vessel in which the 
iron-plating adds to or assists in constitut- 
ing the strength of the vessel. Many ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
solve this difficulty, but they have not been 
entirely successful. I do, however, hope 
that before Jong we shall be able to con- 
struct a vessel upon such a plan that her 
thick iron plating will not only protect her 
against shots, but will greatly contribute 
to the strength of the vessel. At present 
the fault of iron plating, especially where 
wooden vessels are concerned, is that it 
hangs upon the side, but does not, as it 
ought, contribute to the strength of the 
vessel. This defect, I have no doubt, will 
eventually be remedied. 

The noble Earl asked me what we are 
going to do with our wooden ships. That 
is a question to which, of course, I have 
turned my attention, The question is not 
easy to answer. At present we have 
prepared the frames of several vessels, 
and these frames can be easily adapted 
to the reception of plates. We have 
five frames of line-of-battle ships and 
seven frames of frigates which can be 
easily adapted; and we have also the 
frames of eight large corvettes which can 
be adapted to carry at least some guns 
protected by iron plates. With regard to 
vur vessels generally, we could cut down 
twenty line-of-battle ships and adapt them 
to coast service; and as they have their 
machinery on board, it would be at a com- 
paratively small cost that vessels of this 
elass would be produced. While doing 
that we should still have a powerful fleet 
of more than forty ships to oppose any 
wooden fleet that we might have to engage, 
Therefore, if the nations of the world wish 
to have iron ships and to fight with iron, 
we are as well prepared as any other 
country. 

I wish tosay a word with reference to 
this conflict which has taken place in 
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America. It is said that it alters all 
our previous notions of maritime war- 
fare. Now, I should like to state what 
I think it alters, and what I think it leaves 
unchanged. It leaves unaltered the re. 
lation between iron ships and wooden ships, 
It was already the undivided opinion of all 
experienced men that where wooden ships 
met iron ships the former could not live. 
But it makes this great difference—before 
this, we thought that we should have to keep 
iron ships only for home service, for the pur- 
poses of coast defence ; but if other nations 
follow the example of the Americans, and 
have iron fleets, we must be prepared to 
meet iron ships in all quarters of the 
globe. Whereas before, we thought that 
we could keep our iron fleet to protect our 
coast, and perform our service abroad by 
means of wooden frigates and corvettes, we 
must now send iron vessels to every place 
where we may be liable to meet iron ships, 
That makes a great change. As to the 
probable financial effeet of this change, I 
do not think that it will be so expensive 
to this country as some persons seem to 
anticipate. When we have these powerful 
vessels, it will be our object not to send 
them out to buffet the winds and waves, 
but to have them in harbour, or at a station 
where they can be used for the real pur- 
poses of war; and to use for the purpose 
of showing the flag, protecting merchant 
ships, repressing piracy, or other minor 
purposes, smaller vessels which will be 
quite adequate to the performance of such 
services. I therefore do not think that 
the change will be attended with such 
great expense as some people fear. People 
in this country seem at once to have jumped 
to the conclusion that iron ships are in- 
vulnerable. They may be so when op- 
posed to wooden ships, but not when they 
meet vessels similar to themselves. It is 
also said that they can run down every 
hostile vessel. Let us see what hap- 
pened in the recent American engagement. 
Much has been made of the Merrimac 
running down the Federal frigate. But it 
must be remembered that the frigate was 
at anchor and that the Merrimac was a 
moving mass of 3,000 tons ; that she came 
on at the top of her speed, which, however, 
is not very great, not more than five or six 
knots an hour. I believe that a wooden 
vessel might have done as much under si- 
milar circumstances. I do not, therefore, 
think the result very conclusive. More- 
over, it would not be so easy to run down & 
steamer in motion, which would be able to 
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avoid a collision. There is also an impor- 
tant fact which we have yet to learn, and 
that is how much the Merrimac was injured 
by the encounter. Some time back Sir 
Howard Douglas suggested that it would 
be a very interesting experiment to put a 
ship in the river and let it be run into by 
another of iron. But as a two-decker was 
required for the purpose, it seemed to me 
that the experiment would be rather costly, 
and that it was doubtful whether the House 
of Commons would sanction such expendi- 
ture inthe Estimates, It is quite true, I 
believe, that railway bar iron was used in 
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| number of vessels of her description will be con- 
structed. There is, we think, little in this success 
to warrant the assumption that the problem of the 
best construction of such vessels has been solved. 
On her voyage to Fortress Monroe the Monitor 
was all but lost; the waves broke over her and 
extinguished her fires, and, but for the assistance 
of a steamer that took her in tow, she would have 
sunk. Her success in the contest with the Mer- 
rimac, or Virginia, as she is now called, was ne- 
gative. Her crew narrowly escaped suffocation, 
their situation being thus described :—‘ The in- 
side life in these iron-clad vessels is a sort of 
Calcutta Black-hole existence, at best. The ven- 
| tilation is close, and the fire and smoke, with the 
bad confined air, are almost intolerable. The 
Merrimac had to endure this with 400 men. The 
Monitor’s men suffered even more, the vessel 


the Merrimac. It is also a very long frigate. 

[The Earl of IARDWICKE: Not very long. ] | almost every man at the guns literally shed blood.’ 
The Monitor is a vessel of a very curious | The concussion of shot upon the tower eontaining 
form. In a letter attributed to Mr. Erics- | the armament is so severe as to disable the men 
son it is asserted that this is an entirely | inside, and several were rendered senseless by it.” 
new invention, and that it is intended as| That reminds me that in regard to con- 
a “monitor” to the British Government. I, | cussions we experienced the same diffi- 
on the part of the Admiralty, am much | culty when we first tried the cupola; 
obliged to him for his admonition, and still | but the top was afterwards altered in such 
more to the Americans for their experi-|a way as to obviate this inconvenience. 
ments. If they will only perform a few) It is a remarkable fact that these two 
more experiments of the same kind, it will | American vessels fought for five hours, and 
save the Department a great deal of trou-| no one was hurt. It becomes, therefore, 
ble. This Monitor is something between | important to ask what armament they bore. 
a raft and a diving bell. Her deck is just | All the American vessels have Dahlgren 





being so much smaller. ‘The eyes and nose of 


two feet above the water in a perfect calm. | guns, which, if they are shell guns, are 


When the water is at all disturbed, the deck | nearly useless against iron plates. This 
will, no doubt, be immersed. There is no | is sufficient to account for the absence of 
sort of protection for the deck, and nobody | results in that long cannonade. Then, 
ean stand or walk on it. The crew, must | again, these guns are rifled shell ordnance. 
therefore, live below hatehes, under the | The force of a projectile depends partly, 
level of the water, breathing through a pipe | of course, on its weight, but more on 
that passes through the deck into the air, | its velocity. The velocity of these Ameri- 
This strange vessel is furnished with a| ean guns, on the showing of one of their 
cupola, One can almost fancy that in officers, who has published a book on the 
constructing this cupola the Americans | subjeet, is only 900 feet per second, while 
had heard of Captain Coles’s invention, | our 68-pounders have a velocity of 1,500 
The cupola of the Jonitor is plated feet in a second. In making some experi- 
with inch-iron on inch-iron, until the | ments lately on a target, representing the 
thickness of eight inches is attained, | side of the Warrior, we found that shells 
That is certainly a very ingenious make- | produced little or no effect upon the plates, 
shift; but if our experiments are worth | I used to think that no plates could resist 
anything, they prove beyond a doubt that | the rifled guns ; but 1 have changed that 
four solid inches of iron in one plate are! opinion, We have found that they are not 
worth far more than the same quantity of | 80 effective as we supposed, and that we 
iron in a couple of plates of two inches each, | must arm our ships with heavy smooth- 


The American vessel is therefore defective 
in that respect. Besides, for our purposes 
such a vessel would not answer, because it 
could not yo from port to port. The voyage 
from New York to Fort Monroe, was very 
dangerous to the Monitor. The following 
account is givenin a Montreal newspaper :— 

“The Federal Congress has voted 15,000,000 


dollars for iron war vessels, and from the success 
of the Monitor it is probable that a considerable 


bore guns, the velocity of which at 200 
yards is mueh greater. With a powerful 
wrought-iron gun of smooth bore we ean 
easily have a velocity of 1,700 feet per 
second, I shall be curious to see how far 
the plates will stand the discharge of such 
a gun. I doubt whether they will be able 
to resist it; but if they do, 1 am sure we 
shall have much larger and more powerful 
guns in a few years then any that have 
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yet been brought into use. The results of 
the experiments, however, hitherto have 
been to show that while rifled guns main- 
tain a higher velocity for a greater dis- 
tance, yet for the purpose of penetrating 
plates near at hand recourse must be had 
to wrought-iron smooth-bore guns. Of 
course, it is essential that this ordnance 
should be made, not of cast-iron, which 
will not bear the strain, but of wrought- 
iron, manufactured, or built up, like the 
Armstrong gun. 

The noble Earl says we must have two 
classes of ships. I am of opinion that 
we shall require at least three classes. 
We must have a number of speedy 
iron-eased-wooden or iron-plated ships 
to serve as couvoys to merchant ves- 
sels, and to accompany the fleet. The 
other day, when sending troop-ships to Ame- 
rica, it was asked, why not convoy them ? 
But we cannot convoy them. Convoy- 
ing these fast steamers is like putting 
a pony to follow a racer. It is, therefore, 
desirable to have some vessels for the pro- 
tection of commerce. We must, secondly, 
have another class of ships to cruise at 
sea; and we must have a third class of 


iron ships for the defence of our coasts and 


harbours. In the present state of our 
knowledge it would be unwise to proceed 
further than we are doing in the construc- 
tion of wooden vessels. It is desirable 
that we should limit the building of wooden 
Bhips to despatch vessels, always a useful 
class, and some other small class of ves- 
sels. And this is the plan we have fol- 
lowed for two or three years. Since I 
have been in office no new wooden line- 
of-battle ship has been commenced and com- 
pleted. Some frames have been prepared, 
but they are now converted into the iron 
ships of which I have spoken; and we 
mean to proceed in the same course. As 
to the question whether iron ships con- 
structed upon Captain Coles’s plan are 
capable of being entirely substituted for 
forts, I believe that in conjunction with 
forts they will render any approach to a 


harbour almost impossible ; and should a! 


ship come in crippled after an action, it 
would be glad to get under the protection 
of the guns of a fort. It must also be re- 
membered that there is no limit to the size 
of guns that can be placed on forts; while 
there is a limit to the weight of guns that 
can be worked on ships. No doubt we, 
of the Admiralty, are apt to think that ves- 
sels can do all the work ; but I think we 
ought not hastily to give up the construc- 
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tion of forts. It is a subject that requires 
to be gravely considered ; and it would be 
a great mistake to jump hastily to a conclu- 
sion from one result, and that result so im- 
perfectly known. We hear that the Merri- 
mac silenced some forts ; but it did not si- 
lence Fort Monroe. There is also one reason 
why the Monitor escaped so easily. The 
training of the guns of the Merrimac was 
lateral, not vertical. She therefore could 
not bring her guns to bear on a vessel so 
low in the water. When Lord Dundonald 
took a large Spanish ship of war, he ran 
his small vessel so close under the enemy’s 
ship that the Spaniard fired over the 
heads of the attacking crew; and Lord 
Dundonald boarded and took her. I think 
the Merrimac, in trying to fight the Moni- 
tor, was much in the same position. It is 
impossible to wish for the repetition of 
such experiments at the cost of so much 
sorrow and waste of life as the war is in- 
flicting on America; but these conflicts, 
viewed solely as matters of scientific 
experiment, are highly interesting. I be- 
lieve I have now explained to your Lord- 
ships the course the Government intends to 
adopt, and I trust they will be considered 
satisfactory to your Lordships and the 
country. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY was ex- 
ceedingly glad the subject had been brought 
forward. He believed the very practical 
speech of the noble Duke would give great 
satisfaction to the country. It was evident 
his attention was fixed on this important 
question, and that he had considered it in 
all its bearings. His speech would re- 
assure the public, which was certainly not 
the case with some speeches that had been 
made in another place. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 3, 1862. 


Minutes, ] Pustic Bitts.—2° Moveable Property 
(Scotland) ; Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland); 
Charitable Uses Act (1861) Amendment. 

8° Pier and Harbour Act Amendment; Chan- 
cery Regulation. 
THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 
QUESTION. : 
Lory LOVAINE said, he wished to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, How 
soon it is expected that the monument 


of the late Duke of Wellington, in St. 
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Paul’s Cathedral, will be finished; and 
whether the surplus of the sum voted for 
the Duke’s funeral will be sufficient to 
defray the whole cost of the work? 

Mr. COWPER said, the artist to whom 
the commission had been given to prepare 
the model had received his instructions on 
the subject in November, 1858. Three 
years and a half had, therefore, elapsed 
since the order had been given. The model, 
however, was not yet completed. He was 
sorry that so long a delay should have oe- 
curred in the matter; but he presumed the 
time had not been wasted, and that the 
artist was preparing himself by prelimi- 
nary study for the better execution of his 
design. He was not able to inform the 
House when the model would be ready, 
but he had no doubt that the sum voted 
would be found sufficient for the purpose 
for which it was intended. 


SHIP STREET BARRACKS, DUBLIN, 
QUESTION. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Why the ground at the corner of 
Great Ship Street and Upper Stephen 


Street, in the city of Dublin, which the 
War Office purchased several years ago, 
is permitted to remain for so long a time 
in its present ruinous and dilapidated 
state; if it be still in contemplation of 
the War Office to build an addition to the 
Ship Street Barracks on this ground; and, 
if so, when the works will be commenced? 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, that steps 
in the matter would be taken as soon as 
there were any funds applicable to the 
purpose, and assoon as more urgent works 
were completed. From information he 
had received, he was inclined to believe the 
ground in question was not in a more un- 
tightly state than Downing Street went 
was and had been for some years. 


CHURCH BUILDING ACTS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he rose 
to ask Mr. Attorney General, If he will 
state to the House what steps the Govern- 
ment intend to take with a view to the 
consolidation and amendment of the Church 
Building Acts? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that instructions had been given to Mr. 
Stephens to collect the various statistics 
on the subject, with a view to framing a 
Consolidation Bill. 
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|! Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to 
inquire at what time it is likely the 
Bill will be introduced ? 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
there was no prospect of its being ready 
to bring before the House during the pre- 
, sent Session. 


MALT AND HOPS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to theTreasury, When the Re- 
turns, moved for on the 17th of February, 
respecting malt, hops, &c., will be laid 
upon the table of the House? 

Mz. PEEL in reply said, the Return 
ordered on the 17th of February, as te 
malt, would be laid on the table in the 
course of the week. With respect to the 
Return ordered at the same time as to 
hops, it would be ready shortly. 


| 


IRISH BUSINESS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Smz ROBERT PEEL said, he wished 
to state, for the convenience of Irish 
Members, that it would not be possible 
for him to proceed with the Fairs and 
Markets, the Poor Law Relief, or the 
Registration of Births (Ireland) Bills, 
before the Easter recess. 


THE EASTER RECESS.—QUESTION. 

Coroner, WILSON PATTEN said, it 
would be convenient to the House if the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
would state when it was proposed to ad- 
journ for the Easter holydays. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: There are 
many questions, Sir, asked in this House 
the answer to which is not so interesting 
as that which is now put. What we pro- 
pose is that we should adjourn for the 
Easter holydays either on Friday, the 11th, 
| or on Monday, the 14th inst., our arrange- 
ment as to which day it should be being 
made dependent on the state of public 
business at the time. We propose that 
| the adjournment should be to Monday, the 
| 28th, which will give hon. Members a 
| clear fortnight. 
|THE BUDGET—FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

—WAYS AND MEANS, 


Order for Committee read. 
| House in Committee of Ways and Means. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
| Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Massey, the statement which 
I have to submit to you on the present 
occasion is in some respects of a simpler 
l character than those which, on former oc- 
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casions, it has been my duty to offer to the 
House. At the same time there is, after a 
period of extensive legislative changes in 
finance, commonly a residue of questions— 
perhaps of secondary importance—requir- 
ing, or thought to require, readjustment, 
or seeming to flow by way of consequence 
from those of which Parliament has already 
disposed. I must on this account, I fear, 
trespass for some time—if not for as long 
a time as in former years—on the indul- 
gence of the House. I fecl, however, that 
the duty of a Minister of Finance in sub- 
mitting to this Assembly his annual state- 
ment may be variously viewed. If he 
were to confine himself strictly to laying 
before the Committee the balance-sheet of 
the past and that of the coming year, his 
office would be a very simple one. But, 
for my own part, I cannot help thinking 
that it is more agreeable to the House—I 
have at least found it so in my experience 
of your indulgence—that hon. Members 
should be put in possession of such infor- 
mation as the Government is able to afford 
on matters of importance; which, although 
not immediately belonging to the balances 
of the year, yet directly bear on the state 
and condition of the country, on its revenue 
and expenditure, and on the amount of its 
resources as compared with that revenue 
and that expenditure. That being my in- 
terpretation of the feeling of the House, I 
shall proceed on this principle, losing no 
time, and wasting no time, so far asitis in 
my power to avoid that error, but at the 
same time endeavouring to lay before the 
Committee as full and impartial a view as 
I am able to present of our financial 
position, and the relation of that position 
to the general condition of the country. 
Beginning, then, as usual, with a retro- 
spective glance at the revenue and expen- 
diture for last year, I shall, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, first call its 
attention to the latter. The expenditure 
for the year which has just closed was es- 
timated by me in the month of April, 1861, 
at £69,875,000; and, in order to avoid 
confusion, I will state at this point—as I 
believe I stated at the time—that over and 
above that expenditure it was necessary to 
issue from the Exchequer, in respect of 
what are termed excesses in the expendi- 
ture of previous years, sums amounting to 
between £200,000 and £300,000. Those 
sums have, I may add, in point of fact, 
amounted to £278,000, and I wish the 
Committee clearly to understand that they 
must appear in the account of the Exche- 
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quer issues for the year, but that the money 
which they represent was money which 
had been already expended, and that the 
balances in the Exchequer were, conse- 
quently, so much the lower. As that is 
the case, they constituted no part of the 
effective expenditure of the year, and no 
provision was made for them in Committee 
of Ways and Means. It is not necessary, 
and it would be tedious if I were to attempt, 
to explain at this moment the nature of the 


| mode in which those irregular charges are 


dealt with and provided for. Suffice it to 
say, in general ternis, that they are pro- 
vided for in the department in which they 
oceur by anticipation of the coming and 
prospective grants for the ordinary services, 
until provision is regularly made for them 
by a vote of the House of Commons, 
They therefore constitute a mortgage, so to 
speak, on these ordinary grants, and the 
effect of a vote in excess, when passed by 
the House, is to release those ordinary 
grants from the mortgage by an addition 
to the Exchequer issues, but not to the 
cash expenditure. Those ordinary grants, 
therefore, when so released, remain avail- 
able in full for the expendituze of the year. 
I have thought it necessary to say thus 
much, in order that hon. Gentlemen may 
bear in mind that I have now in view, in 
the figures which I am about to quote, 
the effective expenditure for last year. 
That expenditure was estimated, as I 
have already said, in April last, at 
£69,875,000, but I regret to say it was 
considerably more. Since the financial 
statement of the Government was made, 
and since the measures founded on and 
connected with it came into operation, 
considerable supplementary grants have 
been made for various purposes. A por- 
tion of these grants was made in the 
Session of 1861, to the extent of £526,000. 
A larger portion was made in 1862, 
principally in connection with the recent 
despatch of troops to British North Ame- 
rica, but likewise as regards a compara- 
tively small sum on account of China. 
The joint amount was £973,000. These 
sums constituted an addition to the origi- 
nal estimated expenditure of the year of 
£1,499,000, and raised the total expen- 
diture to £71,374,000. The actual ex- 
penditure of the year, still, of course, 
deducting the excesses of previous years 
in this case as I have done in the former 
one, was £70,838,000, or less by £536,000) 
than the estimated expenditure. But I am 
bound to say, that although that margin is 
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not an inconsiderable margin, yet it is a 
Jess one than in many former years we 
have been able to congratulate ourselves 
upon possessing. So much, then, for the 
actual expenditure of the year, as com- 
pared with the sums voted and the net of 
the estimated charge. 

Now, Sir, I would briefly call the atten- 
tion of the Committee, in the next place, 
to the expenditure of the past year as com- 
pared with that of the two former years. 
The expenditure of 1859-60, as it was re- 
presented in the Exchequer account at the 
time, was £69,523,000 ; but there were 
excesses in the expenditure of that year 
not brought to account at the time—prin- 
cipally portions of the excesses of which I 
have just spoken—which increased the 
expenditure of 1859-60 to £69,748.000. 
Comparing with that expenditure of 1859- 
60 the expenditure of 1861-2, we find 
the difference between £69,748,000 and 
£70,838,000 to be £1,090,000, which 
constitutes the increase upon the expen- 
diture of the year which has just expired 
as compared with 1859-60, the year next 
but one before it. Comparing, again, the 


expenditure of the year which has just 
expired with the expenditure of the year 


immediately preceding it, the account 
stands as follows:—The expenditure of 
1860-1 was £72,504,000, the expenditure 
of 1861-2 has been £70,838,000, so that 
there is a decrease in the expenditure of 
1861-2 as compared with 1860-1 amount- 
ing to £1,666,000. 

I now proceed to state the condition of 
the revenue of the past year, and, first of 
all, of the revenue as compared with the 
expenditure, This comparison will be a 
comparison of the revenue, both with the 
original estimate of expenditure, which was 
the basis of the financial measures adopted 
by the House, and likewise with the final 
expenditure, including the supplemental 
charges, to the amount of about £1,500,000. 
The expenditure of the year 1861-2, as 
I have stated, was £70,838,000; the 
revenue was £69,674,000. The deficit 
upon a comparison of these two figures is 
£1,164,000. The supplemental charges 
subsequent to the financial arrangements 
for the year were £1,499,000; and, deduct- 
ing the deficit as it stands of £1,164,000, 
it follows that, according to the original 
financial arrangements, there would have 
been a small surplus of revenue over ex- 
penditure amounting to £335,000. I now 
wish to approach an interesting and, | 
think, a satisfactory portion of the subject. 
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It is a part of the subject with which the 
Committee are already in a great degree 
acqainted—the comparison of the revenue 
of the year just expired with the revenue of 
the year immediately foregoing. The year 
1860-1 produced £70,283,000 ; 1861-2 
produced £69,674,000. There was, there- 
fore, a decrease in the revenue of 1861-2 
compared with 1860-1 amounting to 
£609,000. But, Sir, as I remember to 
have provoked a smile last year by plead- 
ing on behalf of 1860-1 that it was short 
of the preceding year by one or more days ; 
so, in order to make a more exact com- 
parison, I add for 1861-2 two days of that 
portion of the revenue which is daily, at 
the rate of £100,000 per day, to this 
deficit, to make a full equalization between 
the two years. When this has been done, 
the amount of the deficit so augmented in 
1861-2 as compared with 1860-1 will be 
£809,000, which I take to be a fair re- 
presentation of the real difference of the 
revenue. Now, Sir, I think the Committee 
will consider that these figures are emi- 
nently satisfactory, when they bear in mind 
the follovning fact :—that in 1861-2 as 
compared with 1860-1 we parted with three 
important items of revenue. We parted 
with a penny of the income tax for three- 
quarters of the year, or not less than 
£850,000 ; we parted with the paper duty 
for six months of the year, which was 
estimated to entail a loss of £665,000, 
and I take it so for my present purpose, 
though, as I shall explain further on, the 
actual loss has been greater ; and we did 
not enjoy in 1861-2 the malt eredit which 
had been taken up in 1860-1, and which 
added to the resources of the Exchequer 
in that year to the extent of £1,122,000. 
We, therefore, in point of fact, lost in1861.2 
revenue which we had enjoyed in 1860-1 
to the joint amount of these three items— 
namely, £2,637,0U0 ; and, deducting from 
that amount the real decrease of revenue, 
which I take at £809,000, we find that 
the improvement in the remaining sources 
of revenue, apart from the three which we 
have lost, yielded to us last year no less 
a sum than £1,828,000, This is the more 
remakable because whatever drawbacks 
we had to anticipate at the time the finan- 
cial measures of last year were laid before 
the House, have proved in the event to be 
even more serious than we had supposed. 
These drawbacks were two. In the first 
place, we had tolook for a great loss in 
the export trade to America ; and the loss 
has been very great. In the year 1860-—I 
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speak now of the natural year—our exports 
to America had been £21,667,000; in 
1861 they sank to £9,058,000, showing 
a diminution of £12,609,000. But what 
was more serious than the Joss in our ex- 
port trade to America was that which 
arose from the cotton crisis as it was term- 
ed. In the spring of last year we had no 
means of knowing in what degree that 
crisis would affect us. War was impend- 
ing, and though I do not recollect that it 
had actually commenced, still for all prac- 
tical purposes it was virtually begun, and 
it was obvious that a blockade would be 
instituted. It was well known, however, 
that such blockade would have to cover an 
immense extent of coast, and ideas pre- 
vailed that the changes in modern naviga- 
tion, especially the use of steam power, 
would tend to render blockades far less 
effectual than in former times. Under 
these circumstances it is certainly singular 
that during last year we should have seen 
an example of a blockade which, while, 
perhaps one of the most extensive, has 
certainly in practice proved to be, for an 
extensive blockade, one of the most strin- 
gent and efficacious ever instituted. A 
remarkable proof of that fact is seen from 


the best of all indicators—namely, the 


price of cotton at different periods. The 
price of ordinary American Cotton—Up- 
Jands, Alabama, and Mobile—in Liver- 
pool, in March, 1861, ranged from 5#d. to 
74d. per lb. In March, 1862, the price of 
the same descriptions ranged from 103d. to 
13d. per lb. ; that is to say, in round num- 
bers, the price has been all but doubled, 
exhibiting in the main the difference 
between the estimate of the severity and 
efficacy of the blockade before it had ac- 
tually been felt, and the results as they are 
now within our knowledge and within our 
experience. 
Again, the harvest of this country, al- 
though it was a good harvest in quality, 
wvwas yet a deficient harvest in point of 
quantity. The proof of this is to be found 
in the amount of our importations of corn. 
It is true that it falls somewhat short of 
the importations of the foregoing year ; 
but these had been enormously in excess of 
the importations of ordinary years. The 
average importations of corn are taken to 
yield to the revenue £500,000 in corn 
duties ; but the receipts in the financial 
year which has just expired from corn 
amounted to no less than £802,000. Take 
also the price of corn. The average price 
of corn in the financial year 1860-1 was 
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55s. 10d., per quarter; in 1861-2 the 
average price was 56s. 7d., showing on the 
face of the figures an increase in the last 
year as compared with the previous year 
of no more than 9d. per quarter. Undoubt- 
edly, these figures, to a certain extent, re- 
quire correction, because we are referring 
to British corn exclusively, and the qualit 

of the corn brought to market in 1862 
being far superior to that of the corn sold 
in 1861, we may fairly say that bread was 
somewhat cheaper last year than in the 
year before. But there was no great or 





|marked improvement in the condition of 
| the country in that respect, while as re- 
|spected our American difficulties every- 
| thing has turned out at the very worst that 

could with reason have been anticipated, 

Under these circumstances it appears to 
'me to be one of the most striking and 
| Satisfactory indications we have ever had 
|of the amount and elasticity of the re- 
|sources of this country, of the industry 
| and energy of the people, and of the bene- 
| ficial results of the course of legislation for 
| the last twenty years, that at such a time, 
| after parting with £2,637,000 of revenue 
| no less than about £1,828,(000 of it should 
| return to us from other sources. 

But, Sir, I am bound not to part with 
this portion of the subject until after 
warning the Committee against the danger 
they would incur from a cursory inspection 
of the revenue returns printed in the jour- 
nals of Tuesday. Those who cast a hasty 
glance at those figures will say, that while 
they report a decrease of £609,000 upon 
the year, they also report an angmentation 
of a very large sum —1 think about 
£1,000,000—on the quarter. The appa- 
rent inference from the figures would be that 
the revenue of the quarter was improved ; 
but, Sir, that is not the case. On the con- 
trary, as we had to expect, and as in some 
degree we must expect until a change in 
the causes of the mischief takes place, the 
revenue of the country is, not in an alarm- 
ing, but yet in a sensible manner, declining. 
The excess on the April or fourth quarter 
of the last financial year over the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1860-1, was owing, not 
entirely, but mainly, to these two circum- 
stances—first, to a very large collection of 
income tax within the closing quarter of 
the year ; secondly, toa receipt of money in 
respect of China indemnity, forming part 
of the Miscellaneous Revenue of the year. 
The best indication I can give to the Com- 
mittee, in a very simple form, of the relative 
course of the revenue during the latter 
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rt of the financial year, is by referring 
to the Customs; which, upon the whole, 
undoubtedly, as our laws now stand, form 
by far the readiest and most nearly accu- 
rate indicator of the consuming power, 
and, therefore, of the material condition of 
the people. The first three quarters of the 
financial year 1861-2, ending with Decem- 
ber, exhibited an increase in Customs re- 
yenue amounting to £468,000; but the 
last quarter of the year, ending on the 
3lst of March, exhibited a decrease of 
£100,000, and reduced the net increase of 
the year to £368,000. The point, there- 
fore, at which the revenue diminished to- 
wards the close of the year 1861 marks out 
the point from which we may do well to 
look onwards rather for some slight de- 
cline of the revenue than for the full con- 
tinuance of its buoyancy. 

It is right, again, that I should not pass 
from considering the revenue of last year 
without reminding the Committee of the 
estimates of revenue laid before them ; be- 
cause, although I do not know that this 
has been a usual part of financial state- 
ments, it is useful that reference should be 
made at the close of the year to the esti- 
mates exhibited to Parliament at its com- 
mencement. The revenue of the year has 
fallen, as a whole, below the estimate by 
£609,000. The particulars stand as fol- 
lows :—The Customs duties have exceeded 
the estimate by £104,000. The stamps 
have exceeded the estimate by £130,000. 
The taxes have exceeded the estimate by 
the small sum of 10,000. The income 
tax has exceeded the estimate by the small 
sum of £15,000. The misceallneous re- 
ceipts have exceeded the estimate, apart 
from the China indemnity, by £81,000. 
The Crown lands have fallen short of the 
estimate by the insignificant sum of £5,000, 
and the Post Office by the insignificant 
sum of £10,000. In point of fact, 
the balance under these heads being on 
the whole, decidedly in our favour on 
each item as compared with the esti- 
mate, we have to look to two heads, 
as those under which the receipt has 
fallen short. The first is the Excise. That 
has fallen short of the estimates by 
£456,000. I need not refer to minor mat- 
ters. There were one or two proposals yield- 
ed or modified in the course of the financial 
discussions of last Session, and by these the 
revenue was affected, but not so materi- 
ally as to have a serious influence on the 
main result. Generally the state of the 
Excise has been this:—There has been a 
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| considerable gain on the estimate with re- 


ference to malt, in consequence of the very 

favourable nature of the barley harvest for 
|malting purposes, There has been a con- 
| siderable loss on spirits, the causes and 
|eireumstances of which I shall presently 
| have further occasion to notice. There 
has been a considerable loss on hops, about 
£100,000 or more, referable, of course, to 
the accident of the season ; and there has 
been a considerable loss on paper, refe- 
rable chiefly to a great excess in the sum 
we were called on to pay for drawback over 
and above what had been conjectured. I 
say conjectured, because the Committee 
should be aware that there is a great differ- 
ence between the estimate formed of draw- 
back where the Revenue Department have 
the means of making the investigation for 
themselves, and the estimate of a draw- 
back where they are of necessity dependent 
on such general accounts and information 
as it is in the power of the trade to give. 
Proceeding on that information, and no 
doubt it was the best of which the nature 
of the case admitted, the paper draw- 
back was estimated at somewhere about 
£150,000, or a trifle over it; instead of 
which it has been £350,000 ; and if you 
add that to the defalcation on hops, you 
will find that the failure in Excise revenue, 
as compared with the estimate, is ac- 
counted for, 

Now, the other head on which I must 
make an explanation to the Committee is 
the China indemnity. The estimate of the 
China indemnity laid before the Committee 
last year was £750,000. That estimate 
was based mainly, perhaps I should say en- 
tirely, on the opinion of our representatives 
in China, that the whole amount we were 
to receive—namely, 6,000,000 taels, or 
about £2,000,000 sterling—would be forth- 
coming, by annual instalments pretty equal. 
among themselves, in from four to five 
years. It was also based on the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty's Government to pay 
the merchants nothing, as I may say, 
out of the State indemnity, there being 
a separate sum of 2,000,000 taels in- 
tended for them, which would be paid 
up for them, pro ratd, in the same pro- 
portion as the other sum for the State. 
We had in hand, before I made the finan- 
cial statement of 1861, two preliminary 
payments, amounting to about £300,000 ; 
and adding them to the four or five quar- 
terly payments, at the rate of about 
£100,000 per quarter, we reckoned the 
gross amount at not less than £750,000. 
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Now the facts are as follows :—We have 
no precise account of any receipt, owing to 
some accident, later than the 30th of Sep- 
tember last. That circumstance does not 
at all imply any irregularity in the pay- 
ments, because the payments are made with 
perfect regularity and facility, so far as 
the Government is informed ; but it is, as 
I have said, probably owing to some acci- 
dent that we have not received any account 
for the December quarter. Up to Sep- 
tember 30 the whole receipt was equivalent 
in English money to £478,000. I state 
the receipt in English money for the con- 
venience of the Committee, although it is 
impossible to give it with perfect precision, 
because the rate of exchange between China 
and England varies from time to time. 
The whole receipt to September 30 was, 
in English money, £478,000. Two quar- 
ters down to April, at the same rate, would 
give £149,000 ; but we have every rea- 
son to believe that we shall have a gross 
receipt down to April of about £627,000. 
The whole of that amount, the Committee 
will observe, becomes immediately available 
for the public service ; and stands, in fact, 
from the moment it is received in lieu of 
funds which must otherwise be obtained by 
* negotiating bills or remittances from this 
country. But, in the course of last sum- 
mer, when the whole case of the merchants 
came to be stated to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, we thought it equitable to make 
an arrangement with them which gave to 
them a larger amount than the pro ratd 
payment to which they would have been 
entitled, and somewhat abridged in that 
manner the receipt immediately forthcom- 
ing on behalf of the Exchequer. That 
makes, of course, no difference in the ulti- 
mate account, but merely anticipates to a 
certain extent in favour of the merchants 
the payment of their own portion of the 
grant by drawing on the Imperial portion 
of the indemnity. We paid the merchants 
one-half of their substantiated 
amounting, as well as I can reckon, to about 


to April, 1862, would thus be reduced to 
£434,000. But as we have no positive ac- 
count of the last two quarters, although we 
have no doubt of the receipt, and although 
the money has been applied to the public 
service, we thought it best not to take 
credit for them in the present year, but 
only to take credit for what had been re- 
ceived up to the 30th of September. From 
that sum of £434,000, therefore, the two 
quarters of £149,000 have to be deducted, 
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claims, | 
| In this manner it comes about that there 


£193,000. *The whole available receipt up | 
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leaving £285,000, which, making allow- 
ance for the difference of exchange is re. 
duced to £266,000. This sum is some- 
what less, perhaps, than we might war- 
rantably have taken to thecredit of the year; 
but it is the only sum which we have ae. 
tually carried to the credit of the Exche- 
quer account for the year. We might 
have been justified in taking credit for 
£400,000, but I think the course we 
have pursued is, perhaps, the most regular 
and the most convenient. The material 
point, however, to which I desire to draw 
the attention of the Committee is this, that 
apart from the question of the excess which 
we have paid over to the merchants, it 
must be admitted that the expectation 
originally entertained in China as to the 
yield of the customs duties, has been 
somewhat too sanguine, and has not been 
supported by the accounts we have since 
received. Instead of four or five years, it 
now appears that a period of seven or 
eight years from the first payment will be 
necessary to realize the whule indemnity, 
unless some arrangement shall be made in 
the mean time for anticipating the pay- 
ments and shortening the time. 

Under these two heads, therefore, of 
Excise and China indemnity, the difference 
of £609,000 in the actual revenue of the 
year as compared with the estimate is more 
than accounted for, the results of the other 
branches of the revenue having been, on the 
whole, in excess of the estimate laid before 
the Committee in April 1861. 

I pass now to the balance-sheet for the 
coming year, oa which it will not be neces- 
sary for me to dwell at any great length. 
The expenditure, as it is now estimated, for 
the year 1862-3, stands as follows :—The 
charge for the Public Debt will be 
£26,280,000. In that charge there is 
included for the first time the payment to 
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| the Bank of England on account of the 
{ . 
_ labour and expense incurred by that estab- 


lishment in the management of the debt. 


is an apparent augmentation of charge; 
but it is not a real augmentation, the 
only difference being this :—The charge 
itself has been made before. In point of fuct 
there is a saving upon it amounting to 
£50,000 a year, of which we shall bave 
the benefit this year for the first time. 
But for the first time also it appears in 
our accounts as a charge paid directly to 
the Bank, instead of being dealt with by 
them in their books by way of set-off 
against the amount standing there to the 
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eredit of the public. Next, the Consoli- 
dated Fund charges for the year will be 
£1,900,000. The Army Expenditure stands 
at £15,300,000 ; and the Militia is likely 
to cost very nearly the sum of £700, 000; 
making together £16,000,000. There is 
here again, Sir, an apparent augmentation 
upon the corresponding grants made during 
thelast Session. The corresponding grants 
made last Session were £15,571,000, so 
that there would be an apparent excess 
ander the head of the army, amounting to 
about £429,000. But, then, we bring into 
charge on both sides of the account this 
year for the first time our estimated ex- 
ense on account of the Indian effectives. 
The amount of that charge is £730,000, 
which was never presented to the House of 
Commons at all before, either in the Esti- 
mates of Expenditure on the one side, or 
the Estimate of Revenue on the other, but 
which now appears in both. In order, there- 
fore, to make a fair comparison between the 
Estimate for the Army and Militia in the 
present year, and in the last, we must de- 
duct from the total expenditure for the Army 
and Militia in the present year—namely, 
£16,000,000—the sum of £730,000, leav- 
ing £15,270,000 as against £15,571,000; 
so that the Estimate shows in fact, a small 
reduction of about £300,000, instead of an 
increase of £429,000. The Estimate for the 
Navy for the present year is £11,800,000. 
I beg pardon, but I am sorry to be obliged 
to go back to the Army Estimate again. 
When I said the Estimate for last year was 
£15,571,000, I mistook the expense, and 
the Committee will be good enough to sub- 
stitute for that sum thesum of £15,481 ,000, 
which was the Estimate given last year for 
the charge of the Army. It is this year, 
after deducting the item for the Indian 
effectives, £15,270,000, so that the real 
decrease on the charge for this year is 
£210,000 or £211,000. The Estimate 
for the Navy in the present year, as 
laid on the table and voted by the 
House, is £11,800,000; last year it was 
£12,276,000 including a sum of £250,000 
_ Voted towards the close of the Session for 
building iron ships. There is thus a redue- 
tion on the Navy Estimates of £476,000. 
I come next to the Miscellaneous Civil 
Services, the apparent charge for which 
will probably amount during the present 
year to £7,890,000. Of this sum Esti- 
mates for £3,500,000 have been already 
presented to the House, and others for 
about £4,500,000 still remain to be pre- 
sented. The total Estimate for these ser- 
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vices last year was £7,693,000; but in 
the Estimate for the present year there 
are included sums amounting to £357,000, 
which relate to matters not lying within 
the previous control of the Treasury, nor 
within the ordinary scope of the expendi- 
ture under the head of Miscellaneous Ser- 
vices. There are, in point of fact, Votes 
which will be asked from the House to 
defray an expenditure already incurred 
abroad. There will be a Vote of £218,000 
in respect of the loss upon the exchange 
in China between British and Chinese eur- 
rency; there will be £35,000, or only 
part of a Vote—for I am sorry to say it 
is not the whole sum that will have to be 
taken—for tracing the British North 
American boundary; £79,000 in like 
manner has already been paid abroad on 
account of British Caffraria ; and there is 
a sum of £25,000, forming a portion of a 
Vote of £55,000, on account of Vancou- 
ver’s Island, which has also been already 
paid. £357,000 is the total amount of the 
several sums which we are obliged to ask 
for the Miscellaneous Estimates, to satisfy, 
in fact, charges which have already been 
incurred in various quarters of our ex- 
tended empire. I do not attempt at pre- 
sent to enter into a particular explanation 
of these Votes, because it would lead to 
too great an expansion of the statement I 
have to make. I leave them to the 
proper opportunity ; and, no doubt, they 
will attract due attention on the part of 
the House when they come to be discussed, 
They are, however, partly in the nature 
(to use the technical term) of excesses ; 
and though they must appear in the ac- 
counts, they do not form part of the effec- 
tive charge of the year. In truth, there is, 
with regard to prospective charge, a small 
decrease on the Miscellaneous Estimates. 
The Estimate for the Revenue Depart- 
ments is £4,754,000, while the Estimate for 
the Packet Service is £916,000. China, I 
am sorry to say, will again appear in the 
accounts of the year. I do not know that 
I shall have again, in point of form, to 
ask for a Vote of Credit; but China will 
make a further claim upon our funds, on 
account of the war expenditure to an extent 
which we estimate at £500,000. I will re- 
vert to that subject before I sit down, but my 
statement of our expenditure has already 
advanced so far that I think it well at 
once to gather into one view the material 
facts connected with it. The total 
estimated expenditure fo» 1862-3 is 


£70,040,000. 
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I bave now to call the attention of the 
Committee to our estimates of the re- 
venue ; and in speaking of those estimates 
I will also mention in passing that I in- 
clude in them certain small sums which 
will probably accrue from some minor 
changes, of no great importance, which 
I have to propose to the Committee, and 
which it is not worth while to bring sepa- 
rately into account and thereby to confuse 
and complicate the figures. The Estimated 
Revenue for the financial year 1862-3 
stands thus:—The Customs we reckon 
will yield £23,550,000; the Excise, 
£18,340,000; and the Stamps £8,625,000. 
In this revenue from Stamps is included, 
for the first time, a payment of £60,000 
from the Bank of England on account of 
their composition in respect of the Stamp 
duty on their issue of notes. The Land and 
Assessed Taxes we calculate will produce 
£3,180,000; the Income Tax is estimated 
in all likelihood to yield £10,000,000; 
the Post Office, £3,650,000; and the Crown 
Lands, £300,000. The Miscellaneous 


Revenue will be exceedingly large, main- 
ly because it is swelled by bringing to ac- 
count what has hitherto never appeared in 
our accounts at all, and what I have al- 


ready charged on the expenditure side. 
There is the payment for the Indian effec- 
tives—namely, £730,000, and there is 
also the share which the Government re- 
ceives of the profits of the Bank’s circula- 
tion of notes, or £130,000. Neither of 
these items have ever appeared in the ba- 
lance-sheet of income and expenditure 
before. Then there is a sum of £255,000 
for the Indian non-effectives, the whole of 
which, except £60,000, appears for the 
first time in the account of the year 
that has just expired; and there is a 
remaining sum of £1,160,000, which may 
be taken to represent our ordinary re- 
ceipts under the head of Miscellaneous 
Revenue. The gross amount of these 
various sums is £2,275,000. We come 
next ‘to the Chinese indemnity. From 
that indemnity, in the year on which we 
have now entered, I do not think it is safe 
to anticipate a net sum of more than 
£170,000. I will state very briefly the 
grounds of that computation. Whereas we 
took the quarterly payments last year at 
somewhere about £100,000, we cannot 
tuke them now—seeing they have come in 
at a slacker rate than was expected—at 
more than £80,000. And as we paid last 
year to the merehants a sum of, I think, 
£193,000 as one moiety of their substan- 
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tiated claims, we shall have to pay them 

not less than another £193,000 during the 

present year in full satisfaction of those 

claims. This will make the net receipt 

for the year which has begun very low, 

and I do not think we can reckon it at 

more than £170,000, although if we were 

to take as sanguine a view as appears to 

have been taken in the budget on the 

other side of the Channel in respect to 

the probable receipts of France from her 

share of the Chinese indemnity in the 

coming year, we might venture to place 

our return from this source at a somewhat 
higher figure. Calculating it, however, 

Sir, at £170,000, the total probable reve- 
nue of this country for the financial year 
1862-3 will be about £70,190,000, against 
an estimated expenditure of £70,040,000, | 
[ Sensation. ] 

Under these circumstances, although it 
is impossible for me to interpret into articv- 
late sound and meaning the general buzz 
I have heard around me, yet it is not diffi- 
cult to define the general purport of the 
question which each man has put to his 
neighbour, and that is, whether new taxa- 
tion is to be proposed? That is a ques- 
tion, I need not say, which it has been 
our duty to put to ourselves; andjit is a 
question with respect to which, during the 
course of the past year, my mind, at least, 
has undergone material fluctuations, in 
obedience to changing and fluctuating cir- 
cumstances. Four or five months ago I 
should have ventured to entertain, not an 
anticipation perhaps, but a hope of being 
able to propose to the House fresh remis- 
sions of taxation. It would not be true, 
indeed, to say of the coming year that it 
will be totally without the benefit of a re- 
mission of taxation, because with respect 
to some portion of the taxation which was 
repealed last year the full practical effect 
of such repeal will only be felt this year 
for the first time. Again, about three 
months ago there was a universal antici- 
pation in this country that we were about 
to be involved in largely-increased expen- 
diture, and that new taxes to a consider- 
able extent would have to be proposed. 

Her Majesty’s Government have endea- 
voured to give the most careful consideration 
in their power to the question, what would 
be theirduty in the circumstances which they 
have foreseen for about two months—name- 
ly, the circumstance of a close balance be- 
tween the coming revenue and the accom- 
panying expenditure. The first point to 
be taken into consideration before deciding 
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upon the course which it behoved them to 
follow was the nature of the cause which 
had exercised a depressing influence upon 
the revenue. That cause is at once ex- 
pressed in the single word ‘‘ America,” 
Everything else is rising, growing, flourish- 
ing; but America, both with regard to 
trade, and still more as to the supplies of 
raw material for our manufacturing indus- 
try, exercises a depressing and lowering 
influence upon the vital circulation of 
capital and labour in this country. This 
subject is of such moment that it may de- 
serve more particular notice. 

If we look simply to the export trade of 
this country with America, it is material 
and not unsatisfactory to see that the case 
is improved and improving; and here I 
will give the Committee the latest ae- 
counts it is in my power to present— 
namely, down to the end of February last, 
or within five weeks of the present time. 
Our exports to America during the month | 
of September amounted in value to only | 
£483,000 ; in October, they were | 
£709,000 ; in November, £739,000 ; 
in December, £805,000; in January, 
£1,086,000 ; andin February, £1,253,000. 
Thus, as far as mere trade is concerned, 
there has been a very considerable re- 
covery. But the main question, as I ven- 





tured to state—and I cannot too strongly 
‘impress it upon the Committee—the main 


question is not the decrease of our export 
trade, vast as it is, not even when 
£9,000,000 or £10,000,000 have been 
taken from it—that is an evil, but an evil 
within bounds—the main, the grand ques- 
tion is this, whether a large portion of the 
population of this country is, or is not, to 
be supplied during the coming year with 
the one raw material of its industry with- 
out which that industry is brought to a 
standstill, and that portion of the popula- 
tion deprived of the means of subsistence. | 
I am sorry I cannot represent that there is 
any improvement whatever in that respect. 

Our condition, notwithstanding, in all 
other respects is healthy. And here I 
must refer for one moment to another 
subject. As this is the first occasion upon 
which I have addressed the House of 
Commons since the commercial treaty with 
France came into full, or what may be 
called full, operation, I may take the| 
Opportunity of stating what thus far, | 
and without any prediction as to the fu-| 
ture, have been the results of the treaty. | 
I will take the same six months to which | 
I have already referred in the case of | 
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America, because they are the latest in 
respect to which it is in my power to make 
any statement. I make the comparison 
between six months in 1859-60 and the 
same six months of 1861-2. I pass over 


| the six months of 1860-1, because that was 


a period during which the treaty was in 
partial operation—that is to say, it had 
taken effect on the side of England only, 
I compare six months of the first year of 
the full operation of the treaty with the 
same period of the very last year before 
that treaty came into operation at all. In 
these six months I include September, 
though the new duties only began with 
October, because September, as the imme- 
diately foregoing month, represents the 
shipments of goods in anticipation. Well, 
Sir, the exports of British produce from 
the United Kingdom to France in the six 
months from September to February in 
1859-60 amounted in value to £2,196,000, 
and in the six months of 1861-2 they had 
risen to £6,091,000. The apparent in- 
crease from these figures is £3,895,000, 
being, in fact, not far short of 200 per 


‘cent. But it is fair to bear in mind that 
there is one important item which ought 


to be deducted—the item of corn, because 
the extraordinary necessities of France, 
from the failure of the last harvest, led to 
a demand for corn from this country that 
was quite exceptional. In general, our 
exports of corn to France are altogether 
insignificant, but in these six months they 
rose to a value of between £800,000 and 
£900,000. But after deducting the arti- 
cle of corn, in order to get a fair com- 
parison, what may be called the real in- 
crease in the exports to France of British 
produce stands at £3,039,000. There is 
also, I am glad to say, an increase in the 


export of Colonial and foreign produce 


from this country to France, which adds to 
the trade of this country, and adds also 
really, although not immediately, to the 


‘exercise of our productive power. When [ 


put together the gross amounts of the ex- 
ports to France of British, of foreign, and 
of Colonial produce, I find that in the 
six months of 1859-60 they amounted to 
£4,572,000, and in the same period of 
1861-2 to £10,312,000, showing an in- 
evease of £5,740,000, and giving rise—L 
will not say to a certainty, 1 will not even 
say to a confident expectation—but, at 
least, to a hope that the commercial rela- 
tions between these two great countries, 
valuable as they are in themselves, and 
still more valuable as they are the pledges, 
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guarantees, and mainstays of those friendly 
feelings between England and France which 
must always be the best security for the 
genera! peace and tranquillity of the world 
—these figures give rise, I say, to a hope 
that the commerce between these two great 
countries is at last about to approach a 
seale something like what nature intended 
it to be, and something like what it was 
intended to be by that greatest of all Peace 
Ministers, Mr. Pitt, but as unlike as pos- 
sible to what the obstinacy, the follies, and 
the prejudices of other men had made it. 
Of course, this increase is unequally dis- 
tributed, and the benefit of it has been felt 
in some portions of the country more than 
in others. The most remarkable instance, 
perhaps, is in the woollen trade, including 
in that term worsteds ; and it would appear 
as if that trade had been actually created 
by the change that has taken place, for 
whereas our exports of woollens of all kinds 
to France in the six months of 1859-60 
was only £134,000 ; in the same months 
of 1861-2 they have risen to the value of 
£1,181,000. Perhaps it is a secondary 
fact which I am now about to mention, 
but it is neither unsatisfactory nor unim- 
portant, because the more intercourse we 
have with other countries the better the 
feeling that will prevail between us ; I am 
apprised by the Post Office that in the 
number of letters which pasa between this 
country and France there is an average 
increase from year to year of 4 per cent, 
but that since the treaty came into opera- 
tion the increase has been 20 per cent. 
It is not necessary for me, Sir, to reiterate 
in his presence to the author of this treaty, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale, 
the congratulations which have so repeated- 
ly been paid to him in his absence, for the 
history of that transaction, I may venture 
to say, is written in the history of the world. 
Now, Sir, it has been material for the 
Government to consider what would be the 
fate of any proposal they might make—if 
they determined to make it in the present 
cireumstances—for increased taxation. 
Suppose the Government were to ask the 
House to give them, instead of a mere 
equal balance, or little better, a surplus of 
half a million or a million of money—and 
in many respects it would be desirable 
that they should have such a surplus—I 
should like to know what probability there 
would be of their succeeding in any such 
proposition. Nay, even suppose that we 
had a surplus, and that we did not need to 
ask the House to make one for us—sup- 
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pose that we had a surplus actually in 
hand, what probability would there have 
been of our keeping it? I think I need 
not go far back for an illustration of this 
question. One glance, passing no more 
than forty-eight hours backward by the 
clock, will suffice to demonstrate what I 
say. For within that limit of time, a ma- 
jority of this House, wholly unaware whe- 
ther there would be a surplus or not, sane- 
tioned by their votes, in opposition to the 
strong appeal of the Government, a Bill 
for the abolition of a portion of an existing 
tax. I am sorry to reflect that in these 
circumstances the only security for a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer lies in his utter 
destitution— 
“ Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator.” 

If he does not possess a surplas, you cannot 
take it from him ; or, according to an old 
proverb current in the northern portion of 
this Kingdom, which I will translate for 
fear of offending Scottish ears by a defee- 
tive accent, ‘‘ It is difficult to deprive a 
Highlander of a particular garment which 
he does not wear.’”’ Now, Sir, what is, 
perhaps, more material, and what certainly 
touches deeper topics, is this. I have re- 
ferred to the one threatening and ominous 
circumstance in our position—namely, the 
deficient, the increasingly deficient, supply 
of cotton. No surplus that we could ask 
for from the House would enable us to en- 
counter the evils that may arise from 4 
further and greater privation of that sup- 
ply; and therefore if, on account of the 
prospect of that deficiency, we made 4 
demand upon the House, even if we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining that demand, we still 
could not feel the slightest confidence that 
we had made an adequate provision for the 
deficiency that might be, that may be, im- 
pending. Considering therefore that, on 
the one side, if that cause of difficulty be 
removed, we have not the slightest reason 
to despond or to fear concerning the ample 
sufficiency of our means ; and considering, 
on the other hand, that any provision 
which we could in propriety and deceney 
ask the House to make, might fail to meet 
the contingencies which connect themselves 
with that one particular difficulty, —Her 
Majesty’s Government have come to the 
conclusion that it is not their duty, in the 
circumstances of the present juncture, to 
ask the House to impose any new taxes. 
At the same time, in the event of a great 
change, and a great aggravation of & 
pressure which is now still tolerable, they 
reserve to themselves a full discretion to 
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consider in what mode it may be right to| have been made upon the Government ; 
meet the exigencies of the’ public service, | because,.as we live in 9 country where 
according to the circumstances which may | happily it is free to all men to urge their 
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then present themselves. 

There are other reasons to which I shall 
presently advert, but which‘I shall pass by 
for the moment, which lead me to ‘the 
same conclusion. In the mean time 
I may observe, that the years through 
which we have been recently passing 
have, in point of fact, been exceptional 
years. It is impossible to. regard them as 
subject to the ordinary financial conditions 
of the country. In years of war, which 
are recognised as years of war, you do not 
think ‘of the balance of your revenue and 
expenditure, but you get what revenue you 


| particular claims, so the right and conve; 
| nient course is, that. these elaims should be 
| brought into the face of day and, dis- 
cussed in: the free Parliament of England, 
in order that, whether we give or, whether 
we ‘withhold—whether we act, or whether 
we refuse to act—we may do so under the 
| cognizance ‘of; our countrymen and under 
| all the cireumstances and conditions of free 
discussion and of perfect publicity, which 
carries with it:the assurance of fair play.,’ 

Now, various changes have been de- 
manded from the'Government. They form 
that kind of residue of questions to which 





ean, and make large loans to meet the|I.adverted. at the commencement of my 
exigencies of the public service. And in| statement as usually remaining after 
years of peace, which fully answer the.de-| periods of ‘active legislation in matters of 
scription of years of peace, you expect, on | finance, and which may, perhaps, be com- 
the other hand, to have, and if finance is | pared to the swell upon the sea when the 


prudently conducted, you usually have, a | 
considerable surplus of revenue available 
for the reduction of taxation: But between 
these years of peace, on the one hand, and 
years of war on the other, fully and justly 
so described, there-are certain interme- 
diate years, in which you have war in 
remote quarters of the globe, and in which 
you endeavour to avoid going into the 
money-market for loans, though the na- 
tional expenditure is almost too heavy to 
be met entirely by taxation. That is the 
category to which the present and the 
three years last past belong, and in these 
years it seems well to struggle as long as 
we can against the necessities of borrow- 
ing, even though we may not be able to 
present to the House such a balance-sheet 
or such a prospect of a surplus revenue as, 
in ordinary circumstances of expenditure 
and of prosperity, it is considered, and 
justly considered, to be the duty of the 
Government from year to year to present. 

I have said thus much about the imposi- 
tion of taxes. Is there any one who will 
put the question whether there is to be a 
remission of taxes? It is quite plain that 
there can be no remission of taxes upon 
the figures which I have laid before the 
House—that is no remission by new legis- 
lation, although in virtue of the legislation 
of last year the burdens of the present 
year will be lighter by about £800,000 
or £900,000 in respect of paper duty and 
income tax than they were in 1861-2. 
There can be no remission of taxes ; and 
yet at the same time it is necessary that 
I should refer to various demands which 


tempest hag subsided. It is urged, for 
example, by those who are interested in 
the distilling trade that the duty upon 
spirits should be reduced. It is urged by 
a certain portion of those connected with 
the sugar trade that the duties upon sugar 
should be altered—I do not speak of a 
general reduction, but of an alteration in 
the scale and adjustment of the duty. 
Again, it is urged by those who are en- 
gaged in the most useful oceupation of 
making malt, that we should give back to 
the maltsters a portion of the credits which 
in two successive years we withdrew. It 
is urged by those connected with the ex- 
port trade of the country that we should 
remove from that trade the minor charges 
upon imports and exports which were im- 
posed as matter of financial necessity two 
years ago. It is urged by those who are 
connected with the wine trade that we 
should make some alteration in the system 
established in 1860; and, besides some 
minor changes, it is also urged from year 
to year that the duty upon hops should be 
reduced. 

I shall refer to these various topics if 
the Committee will permit me ; but in the 
first place I will dispose of what I would 
describe as the minor changes which we 
propose to make in our fiscal laws. I hope 
the Committee will not think it a very 
serious matter that we propose to reduce 
the duty upon playing cards from 1s. to 3d. 
per pack. This change is not at all with 
a view to extended consumption ; the ob- 
ject is to obtain the duty and put an end 
to a system of evasion, which it is totally 
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impossible to stop as long as the duty con- 
tinues at its present rate and in its pre- 
sent form. hen we propose a change 
in the inventory duty in Scotland, which 
corresponds with the probate duty of 
England. There is at present a pecu- 
liarity in the law, under which it appears 
that if a person residing in England or 
Ireland owes money upon bond to a Scotch- 
man, and if the locus of the bond happens 
at the time of death to be in Scotland, no 
inventory duty is payable upon it. That 
is an anomaly which ought to be removed. 
We propose also to apply to foreign and 
colonial bonds and loans of all descriptions 
the moderate charge of one-eighth per 
cent, which is at present generally appli- 
cable to loans raised in this country for 
English purposes, and which is also charge- 
able upon loans raised by the Government 
of India. The Committee will perceive 
that this is not a very important measure 
financially, but it is, in point of fact, a 
corollary to the measure by which we re- 
moved from foreign bills of exchange the 
exemption which they had long enjoyed to 
the prejudice of British bills of exchange. 
Foreign bills of exchange now pay the same 
charge as British bills, and we propose to 


place foreign loans upon the same footing 
as loans contracted in England for English 


or Indian purposes. I have no doubt that 
this change will commend itself to the ap- 
proval of the Committee. The only other 
change we propose is one of no great fiscal 
importance, but which is rather important 
as a question of policy. 
understand that it is desirable by a supple- 
mental licence to permit publicans to sup- 
ply their commodities at various public 
gatherings, for which there is now uo legal 
provision. Such a measure will bring the 
publicans under the cognizance of the 
police, and we propose, therefore, to allow 
them to take out a supplemental licence, 
for a period limited to three days, and thus 
give the trade at those places a regular 
character, and subject it to the same 
control as in other cases. 

With respect to the spirit duty, that is 
& fiscal question of very great interest and 
importance. I have stated to the House 
the results for the last twelve months, and 
those results, as they appear upon the 
gross figures given, are but partially satis- 
factory. I estimated that we should re- 
ceive £10,000,000 of revenue from Bri- 
révits. We have only got about 
Sy¥,vv. “00. It is true that there is an 
increase of £359,000 upon the previous 
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year; but still it is not so large an in. 
crease as we thought we might receive, 
Now, Sir, the question is, from what 
cause has this revenue fallen short? Is 
it from illicit distillation, or is it from 
diminished power of consumption? If 
it were from illicit distillation, I think 
the wisest and easiest course would be 
for the Government to propose a return 
to the 8s. duty; but if it arises from 
diminished power of consumption, we have 
ro cause to retrace any of our steps. Now, 
all the evidence before us—absolute de- 
monstrative evidence is difficult to get— 
but all the evidence before us shows, as 
far as it goes, that this diminished con- 
sumption arises not from an inerease of 
illicit distillation, but from a diminished 
power of consumption, from the temporary 
and local prevalence of distress combined 
in some degree with the increased and in- 
creasing sobriety of the people. I will en- 
deavour to illustrate this ia the best and 
simplest manner I can. If the partial 
failure of the spirit revenue arise from 
diminished power of consumption, it is 
manifest, under the circumstances which 
I before described, that the diminution or 
the failure will be most visible in the latter 
part of the year through which we have 
just passed; because the pressure upon 
the people, undoubtedly, has undergone 
a great increase in the latter part of the 
year. Now, how does the case stand? It 
stands thus :—In the first quarter of the 
financial year we had an increase of 
£218,000, which was perfectly satisfae- 
tory. In the second and the third quar- 
ters we had an increase of £118,000 and 
£147,000 respectively, showing some ten- 
dency to give way. In the fourth quarter 
there was an actual decrease of £101,000, 
so that the decrease of revenue exactly cor- 
responds with what we believe to be the 
increasing pressure upon the consuming 
power of a considerable portion of the 
population. We will now lovk at the 
several parts of the United Kingdom. 
The pressure of distress has been much 
less in Scotland than in England; and 
Scotland gave us a revenue in 1860 of 
£2,754,000, but in 1861-2 of £3,065,000 
from British Spirits. In like manner Ire- 
land in 1860-1 yielded £2,269,000, and 
in 1861-2 £2,461,000. Both of these 
returns in a fiscal sense would be perfectly 
satisfactory, but Enzland on the contrary, 
shows no increase whatever, having yield- 
ed in 1860-1 a revenue of £4,462,000 
and in 1861-2 only £4,442,000. It will 
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be obvious, that if illicit distillation were 
the cause, it would be more in Scotland 
than in England, and more in Ireland 
than either, that such a cause would ope- 
rate. Whereas, on the contrary, even in 
Ireland; which is the datigerous and weak 
point of any system of high spirit duties, 
we have an increase from spirit revenue 
which is perfectly satisfactory. It is, in- 
deed, quite true that at a certain period of | 
the year—I mean during the last months 
of 1861—there was a considerable intrease 
in the number of prosecutions and convic- 
tions for illicit distillation in Ireland ; but 
the constabulary authorities tell us that 
this symptom Was only temporary, and that 
an effectual stop has now been put to their 
rowth. I will not trouble the Committee 
with the details, but that is the clear up- 
shot of their report, and the clear deduc- 
tion from the figures, which show a posi- 
tive increase of consumption in Ireland. 
Now, with respect to the effect of distress 
upon this consumption. I have en- 
deavoured to obtain sach information as 
could be had by inquiry from the manufac- 
turing districts. I find that in Liverpool, 
where there has been considerable distress 
connected with the slackness of the cotton 


trade, a certain number of rectifiers—six 
large rectifiers, who sent out in 1861, 
under the increased duty, 429,000 gallons, 
this year only sent out 321,000 gallons— 


a decrease of 25 per cent. In London a 
very large rectifying house, which has an 
immense connection in the manufacturing 
districts, sent out in 1861 853,000 gal- 
lons, but in 1862 sent out only 645,000 
gallons, showing a decrease of 25 per cent. 
Nay, I am able to state that the real de- 
crease is much larger, because the London 
portion of their trade has _ greatly 
increased, while an aggregate decrease 
of 25 per cent on their entire trade 
is produced by the diminished power of 
consumption in the manufacturing districts. 
Under these circumstances, it appears to 
us plain that it would be quite an error if 
we were to feel the slightest doubt or 
hesitation in maintaining the spirit duty at 
the present rate. 

_ With respect to the duties on sugar, that 
18 &@ question into which I need not mi- 
nutely enter. The Committee is aware 
that in old times, when we were wholly 
dependent on colonial sugar, the range of 
differences in the intrinsic value of that 
colonial sugar was not very great. There 
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were, of course, differences, but they were 
on the whole within certain moderate 
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limits. It was at any rate found practi- 
cable to levy one single rate of duty on all 
descriptions of unrefined sugar, and one 
other rate of duty on refined. But when 
a freer trade in sugar was established, and 
when a stimulus had been given by the in- 
troduction in various places of improved 
machinery, then we had to deal with every 
possible variety of quality and value in un- 
refined sugar. About the year 1846, I 
think, it was found necessary to have two 
rates of duty for unrefined sugar instead of 
one, and in the year 1853, when I was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the aid 
of our lamented Friend Mr. Wilson, I intro- 
duced a further modification into the law, 
and established a system by which there 
were three rates of duty on unrefined sugar. 
This being done by classification, of course, 
like all classifications, it is, to a certain ex- 
tent, unequal in its operation. It appears 
to bear with not inconsiderable hardship on 
certain qualities of sugar which happened to 
come nearthe dividing line, and there the dif- 
ference of duty sometimes absorbs, or more 
than absorbs, the difference in price. On 
this account a certain portion of the sugar 
growers, particularly those interested in 
the Mauritius and the East Indies, demand 
of us that we should abolish this difference. 
But we are encountered by a variety of 
other interests. We have the growers of 
the Mauritius and the East Indies from 
one point of the compass, the West Indian 
growers from a second point, the refiners 
from a third ; and the interest of the con- 
sumers may be found to stand apart from 
any one of these. The West Indian 
growers are perfectly satisfied, and are pro- 
testing parties against any change, and I 
venture to say they have on principle much 
to urge in support of their protest. The 
refiners are equally a protesting party 
against a change, and these parties urge 
that the revenue thrives under the present 
system, and that the consumer obtains a 
supply increasing from year to year. The 
conclusion, therefore, which I draw is this, 
that if a change is to be made in this 
matter, it must be made after careful de- 
liberation and a protracted investigation, 
in which al] interests should be represented. 
If those who are connected with the Mau- 
ritius and the East Indies call on the Go- 
vernment to give their sanction to an 
inquiry by a Committee of this House for 
the purpose of ascertaining the operation 
of the present system, to that proposal I 
should not have a word to object ; but it is 
plain to me, from the statements laid before 
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me within the last fortnight or three weeks itself conclusive. To restore the six weeks’ 
~—for it is only within that period that any | eredit to the maltster would deprive the 
representation has been made—that it | revenue of the coming year of £1,300,000, 
would be impossible, or, if possible, most | and I apprehend the Committee would not 
improper, for the Government to make any | | give its countenance to the Government in 
precipitate proposal in regard toa question | making any proposal of the sort which 
so complicated, and where such a variety | would have that effect. 
and diversity of interests are concerned. In like manner, I shall be brief with 
Therefore that question may for the pre- regard to what are called the minor 
sent moment go by. | charges. The penny levied upon imports 
Iam afraid that I must discourse also, | into this country is a charge which | feel 
but very briefly, of another question—that | ‘entails on the trade of the country an 
of the malt credits. The maltsters, or those | amount of labour more than is fairly 
at least, who call themselves the maltsters, ,commensurate with the fiscal benefit de- 
and who, at any rate, represent a con- rived from the impost. I think there 
siderable portion of the trade, demand |is no claim upon the Exchequer — when 
that we should give them six weeks’) once it is in a condition to yield to any 
longer credit for the payment of the duty | claim — which ought to take precedence 
than they now have allowed to them, I/of the claim which may be made for 
really must say that that is a question | | the repeal of this charge.. But this 
which ought to have, been considered | charge, together with the charge of 1s. 6d, 
when the old credit was first withdrawn. | on bills of lading, amounts to “£182 000; 
Whatever disadvantage was to arise from | of this sum the penny inwards produces 
the withdrawal of that credit was just as about three-fourths; and with the ae- 
plain when it was done as it can possibly | counts which I have presented to you— 
be. now. Further, the members of this | which only leave us a surplus of £150,000 
trade are divided upon it among them- | —lI need not say it is impossible to propose 
selves. A portion of them wish us to} ‘the repeal of this charge on the present 
restore it, anda portion of them say it is | occasion. With regard to the charge made, 
better that it should remain as it is. The | not on imports, but upon exports, in the 
maltster, it is true, labours under some | shape of an imposition of a duty of 1s. 6d. 
peculiar disadvantages. ‘The manufacture | on bills of lading, I must state that the 
of the article .is -eonfined to within seven | question is not so much fiseal as statistical. 
or eight months in the year, whereas the | The authorities of the revenue department 
consumption is spread, with more approach | declare it to be the result of their ex- 
to equality, over twelve months, and it perience, as it was their original expecta- 
follows that at certain periods the maltster | | tion, that great advantage has resulted to 
must have a larger stock in hand than | | the statistics of our trade from the i imposi- 
suits him. But, on the other hand, he | tion of that charge, by the means it gives 
has a compensation in the fact that he has | of obtaining most valuable and compara- 
an average credit from the Government all | tively at least most accurate information. 
the year round of from nine to ten weeks | But here, again, I must say that if there 
after the malt is charged. That, I think, | | be a desire, as far as that “charge is con 
is a fair compensation all the year round cerned, that there should be an inquiry— 
for the particular inconvenience which at | and though I do not know that a Commit- 
a particular portion of the year he under- | | tee of this House would be the best organ 
goes. My hon. Friend the Member for | | for such an inquiry, on account of the ex- 
Hertford shakes his head ; the Hertford | tremely technical character of the subject, 
maltsters, I know, have been very active in | yet | think an organ of inquiry could easily 
asking for this extension of credit ; but if| be devised composed partly of representa- 
1 could only see the representatives of | tives of the Executive Government and 
other malting interests—if I could catch | partly of some gentlemen of high commer- 


} 
| 
} 
| 


the eye, for. instance, of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Newark—he, I know, would 
encourage me with a nod of assent as em- 
phatic ; at least, as the nod of dissent I 
have just received from the hon. Member 
for Hertford. There is another practical 
mode of putting the question, which for 
the time may, perhaps, be thought of 
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cial standing in this House, whose assist- 
ance I do not doubt could easily be procured 
—I should be perfectly willing that an im- 
partial examination should be made into 
the charge, and into the amount of statis- 
tical and fiscal benefit obtained compared 
with the trouble which it gives. 

Thus far [ have stated cases, in which 
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we do not make a financial or legislative 
proposal ; but the next point which I shall 
mention to the Committee is one with re- 
gard to which I do not feel any difficulty. 
I have done now with those matters on 
which I propose no change ; and I have 
now to propose some changes which, as the 
Committee will see, are not without im- 
portance, though, of course, after the de- 
scription I have given of the state of the 
account, it will be readily believed that 
they are not of much fiscal importance. 
That which I have first to mention is 
the existing scale of wine duties. And 
here, Sir, I may begin by stating that, 
according to the conviction of the Govern- 
ment and the experience of the revenue 
department, the difficulty of introducing 
a fundamental alteration into our system 
of wine duties by allowing what may be 
called natural wines—though, of course, 
I use the word only in a popular sense as 
distinct from highly brandied wines—to 
enter into our market at a low rate of 
duty—by which I mean one shilling per 
gallon—has been in substance solved by 
the introduction of what is called ‘‘ the 
alcoholic test ;’’ and I have no doubt that 
the alcoholic test will continue to be a per- 
manent and satisfactory basis for the ad- 
ministration of our system of wine duties. 
The proof of this is to be found in a very 
few figures. I take the mean deliveries 
and the mean revenue from wine in the 
last two years under the old system, and 
compare them with the new. This com- 
parison is, in fact, unfair to the new sys- 
tem, because in one of what I have called 
the two last years of the old system are 
included two months following the date 
when a 3s. duty had just been established ; 
and, consequently, there was a rush of 
wine into the market. Therefore the new 
system stands in reality somewhat better 
than it would seem to do by this compari- 
son. With this preface, I proceed to state 
that the mean deliveries during the last 
two years of the old system, 1858-9 and 
1859-60, were 6,552,000 gallons, and the 
Mean revenue derived from wine amounted 
to £1,697,000. The actual deliveries 
during the last financial year, 1861-2, 
were 9,732,000 gallons. Those figures 
are not precisely accurate, because a day 
or two at the end of the year has been 
taken by estimate only; but they are 
substantially accurate, and they show an 
increase of 3,180,000 gallons, or about 50 
per cent. I think that fact is conclusive 
as to the following points:—that a great 
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stimulus has been given to the trade in 
wine ; that increased facility of access to 
that valuable commodity has been afforded 
to the people; and that an immense ex- 
tension has been imparted in a short time 
to the commerce in connection with the 
article. When we look at the fiscal effects, 
we find, that whereas the mean revenue of 
the last two years of the old system was 
£1,697 ,000, the revenue of the first com- 
plete: year under the new system was 
£1,105,000. That is to say, there has 
been a decrease of £592,000; but ‘the 
estimated loss was £890,000, so that the 
real loss is very much less than the loss 
which was estimated. But, while con- 
sidering that the general results are en- 
tirely satisfactory, that state of facts does 
not absolve me from the daty of ‘also 
considering whether the application of the 
scale of duties is not capable of being 
materially improved in detail. What we 
want under a system of this kind is to 
attain, as far as possible, the greatest sim- 
plicity of operation ; the most extended 
application we can manage to secure of 
the low duty of ls. to what I have called 
natural wines ; and, finally, a most mate- 
rial object—the protection of the great 
revenue of £12,000,000 which we derive 
from British and imported spirits. Those 
are the objects which we must desire to 
attain, and the question is what changes 
can be introduced into the system com- 
patibly with their attainment. 

In the autumn, with a view to the solu- 
tion of this question, we despatched several 
intelligent officers of the Department of 
Customs to the wine-growing countries of 
Europe; to France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Hungary, the Peninsula, Italy, and Sicily. 
The object was to ascertain, as far as 
possible, the most material facts as regards 
the natural strength of wine in those places 
where it is produced at its greatest natural 
strength. When I speak of natural wine, 
I mean wine with only so much spirit 
added as is necessary to make it a mer- 
chantable commodity for the general mar- 
kets of the world; and the distinction 
which I draw between that and another 
class--a brandied wine—is, that in the 
latter class considerable quantities of spirits 
are added to certain wine to produce pecu- 
liar qualities, principally for the purpose of 
adapting it to the English market. I do 
not wish to speak of those strong wines 
with any disrespect. Brandied though they 
be, the makers have generally, or at least 
often, succeeded in producing a very ex- 
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cellent compound, But as it is an essen- 
tial part of the new system to defend the 
spirit revenue ; and, indeed, to defend our 
distillers against an unfair and indirect 
competition, it is absolutely necessary to 
impose a higher duty upon these highly 
brandied wines, containing a much larger 
quantity of spirit, than we impose upon 
weaker or natural wines, The result of 
the inquiries, which we directed to be made 
in the countries I have named, is rather 
curious and interesting. The information 
to be had from the trade in this country, 
though as far as it went, it was first-rate, 
was confined within somewhat narrow 
limits ; it was, naturally enough, to the few 
wines brought into this country, and to the 
few districts where those wines were grown. 
We obtained, in the course of our inquiries 
in every quarter after the strongest wines 
in their natural state, about 125 care- 
fully selected samples. Of those 125 sam- 
ples, 103 were below 26 degrees of alchoho- 
lic strength ; 22 only were above 26 degrees 
of strength, and out of those 22 15 belonged 
to Spain ; and I have no doubt, as regards 
those 15, that they do not so much repre- 
sent the natural strength of the wine at 
the time when it was first made, as the 


strength attained by some considerable 
period of keeping, because it may be with- 
in the knowledge of the Committee that 
white wines gain in alcoholic strength by 


keeping, while red wines do not. Under 
those circumstances it appears that 26 de- 
grees of alcoholic strength is the point 
and marks out the limit where, upon the 
whole, we may safely distinguish between 
the two classes of stronger and weaker 
wines, And this proposition is illustrated 
in a remarkable manner by the recent ex- 
perience of our fiscal system as to the ad- 
mission of wine into this country at seve- 
ral strengths, The entries at the several 
strengths since the scale of duties was 
established, have been as follows :— 


Degrees of alcoholic strength. 
Between 17 and 18 ... 


Gallons. 
918,000 
467,000 
48,000 
30,000 
48,000 
52,000 
147,000 
171,000 
344,000 
2,225,000 
2,019,000 
36 37 2,373,000 


Thus it will be observed that about 26 
degrees we find the minimum of imports, 
while almost exactly from that point up- 
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wards there is a large and rapid increase in 
the quantites admitted, The result of this 
state of facts is, that by taking our division 
of duty at 26 degrees of alcoholic strength 
we shall attain these several objects—we 
shall admit at a shilling duty almost every- 
thing which can be properly called natural 
wine, and we shall insure the power of 
abolishing the practical application of the 
test in a very large number of instanees, 
because the great proportion of the strong- 
er wine which will be offered will at oneo 
be offered by the parties at the highest 
duty, and being offered at the highest 
duty, it will not be necessary to apply the 
test, although it must be distinctly under- 
stood that we shall still require the sam- 
ples, which can be given with perfect fa- 
cility, and we shall retain and exercise the 
power to apply the test whenever necessary, 

What we propose to do under these 
circumstances is as follows, At present 
there are four rates of wine duty. Under 
an alcoholic strength of 18 degrees wines 
pay ls.; from 18 degrees to 26, 1s. 9d, ; 
from 26 degrees to 40, 2s. 5d.; from 40 
degrees to 45, 2s. lld. Wines above 45 
degrees of strength cannot be entered, 
I propose to reduce the four rates to two, 
I propose to admit at 1s. duty all wine up 
to 26 degrees of strength. There I draw 
the great dividing line, From 26 degrees 
up to 42 I propose to place the duty at 
ls. 6d., and above 42, where we have really 
attained the limit beyond which we may 
fairly say that no legitimate wine is intro 
duced, to impose a virtually prohibitory 
duty of 3d. for every additional degree of 
alcoholic strength. That will be the na- 
ture of the Wine Duties Resolution which 
I shall propose, and the financial result 
of it will be as follows:—By carrying 
the ls. duty up to 26 degrees the re- 
venue will lose £20,749; but by the ad- 
ditional penny—by the rate of 2s. 64. 
instead of 2s. 5d. per gallon—upon wines 
above 26 degrees it will gain £36,458, 
Of course I propose that bottled wines 
shall pay the same rate of duty as wines 
between 26 and 42 degrees of aleoho- 
lie strength. The total net gain will be 
about £15,800. That is the proposal 
which I shall have to make with respect to 
the wine duties, and I feel the greatest 
confidence that it is a proposal affording 
a combination of advantages which it 1s 
very seldom in the power of fiscal Jegisla- 
tion to attain—namely, a change which 18 
highly beneficial to the public, and at the 
same time eminently acceptable to the great 
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body of the very intelligent and able men who 
are engaged in carrying on the wine trade. 

The only other subject which I men- 
tioned just now under the head of changes 
either proposed or to be adopted, is the 
subject of the hop duties. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Sussex (Mr. Dodson), who 
with so much ability has led so many cam- 
paigns, followed, I must say, by a gallant 
army, which he has proved himself on all 
occasions well worthy to command, against 
successive Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
has not this year anticipated the Budget 
by forcing on his Motion. But, at the same 
time, I apprehend it is a safe opinion to 
give, that if the Government could have 
said or done nothing upon the subject, it 
would not be very long before we should 
have heard some note of assault from the 
same or from some other quarter. The 
case against the hop duties is, I think, 
very much exaggerated, aud naturally so, 
by those who plead the cause of the hop- 
growers. But I have never denied that 
there is a considerable amount of strength 
in their case. I recognise the force of argu- 
ments founded upon the unequal amount of 
the duty in different districts ; the severity 
of competition with foreign hops brought 
upon a trade which had been the child 
—the darling child of protection and 
monopoly ; the aggravation of an uncer- 
tainty in itself and from natural causes 
extremely great, and the anomaly in some 
degree of imposing an excise upon the 
growth of a raw material, that too being one 
which is of old standing in the country. 
And, lastly, I must admit the great evil 
on principle of committing to the Executive 
Government—what has been foreed on 
them from time to time in this matter— 
the decision on constant applications for 
postponement of payment. I find myself 
from time to time discharging functions 
more fitting for the Home Secretary—I 
mean more fitting his functions of advising 
Her Majesty upon the exercise of the pre- 
rogative of grace and mercy, because it is 
absolutely necessary for the revenue de- 
partments to push for payments of the 
duty, and I am ever and anon besieged 
with applications for the remission of legal 
proceedings which, as well as I can, I have 
to take into consideration. But that is 
not a description of duty which it is desir- 
able to place in the hands of any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Another argument which my hon. Friend, 
the Member for Sussex is fond of urging, 
1s founded upon the uncertainty of the 
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amount receivable by the Exchequer from 
year to year. Now, this is inconvenient, 
as far as it goes ; but if we do not get the 
amount one year, we get it the next, and, 
considering the large scale of the revenue 
accounts, we do not suffer from that course 
as much as is supposed, 

Again, Sir, I must in eandour admit 
that the opinion of this House has been 
shown on many occasions to be one emi- 
nently favourable to the removal of this 
duty, if it could by any means be effected. 
We have every desire to respect the 
opinion of the House of Commons, when- 
ever cireumstances place it in our power to 
show our respect for that opinion, not by 
hollow professions and mere high-sounding 
and empty phrases, but by measures in 
their nature practical, and not injurious to 
any weighty interest of the State. But 
the Committee must have been convinced, 
by the great eloquence of the figures 
which I have already submitted to them, 
that we have no means to remit the hop 
duty ; that is to say, we want the money 
it produces. With a surplus already. en- 
tirely nominal—a surplus, taken at the out- 
side, of not more than £150,000, we ean- 
not part with the proceeds of a duty which 
even at the reduced rate yields us, between 
Customs and Excise, £300,000 a year on 
the average. [Sir Jonn SHELLey dissent- 
ed.] I beg my hon. Friend’s pardon but in 
the year just concluded—a year of marked 
failure—the duty produced £260,000— 
namely, £150,000 from Excise and 
£110,000 from Customs. I am naturally 
unprepared, having regard to the slender- 
ness of the surplus, to part with the pro- 
ceeds of a duty which produces £260,000; 
but the question arises how far it may be 
possible to substitute, with equity to all 
parties, some other form of impost, by way 
of commutation, which would secure to the 
revenue the greater part of the money it 
now gets, constitute a relief to the growers 
from the payment of the duty, and en- 
tirely set free the foreign trade, as well as 
the British trade, in hops. That is no easy 
matter ; but I wish to state to the Com- 
mittee in the most distinct and unmistak- 
able terms that we have before us but one 
option. Let us commute the duty if we 
can; but if we cannot commute it, we have 
no option but to keep it, unless we mean to 
rush with our eyes open into a manifest 
deficiency. Aut Caesar, aut nihil—it is 
either commutation, or standing as we are. 

I will now communicate to the Commit- 
tee the proposal which we think it worth 
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while to make, and which may meet with|am able to ascertain, is ever used with 
the approval of the Committee; but to two bushels of malt—represent in a fair 


make it intelligible I must refer for a mo- | 


ment to another sudject, not immediately 
connected with the hop duty. That sub- 


ject is the anomalous state of the present | 
As | 
it now stands, the charge for brewers’ | 
licences is artanged on an ascending scale; | 


seale of charges for brewers’ licences. 


but the ascending scale is adjusted in a 


way, together with the two bushels of 
malt, a barrel of beer, containing 36 gal. 
lons. Threepence in the form of hop 
duty is the minimum which the brewer 
now pays as an element in the price of his 
hops ; and that minimum we propose to 
charge in the shape of licence duty, but 
with a certain deduction with regard to the 


manner which, on the slightest inspection, | ]owerportionof thescale. Inthe case where, 
will be seen to be eminently burdensome | in lieu of 3d. which I take to be the minimum 
to the small tradesmen, and in favour, I | duty, a greater amount of hop duty is 
must say, beyond ali bounds, of the larger. | now paid by the brewer—as for example, 
If a brewer brews for sale less than 20 when, in. the manufacture of that incom. 
bartels of beer, he pays 10s. 6d. for his | parable and most wholesome article which 
licence ; and that licence imposes on his | we term bitter beer, he uses more, perhaps 
20 barrels of beer a tax of 64d. a barrel. | even very greatly more, than 2 lb. of hops— 
If he brews 50 barrels, his licence costs | the difference must, of course, be borne in 


£1 Is., or a tax per barrel of 53d; and 
if he brews 100 barrels, his licence is 
£1 11s. 6d., and that is a tax of 3¢d. per 
barrel. But if he brews 1,000 barrels, he 
pays for his licence £2 2s.: and so, instead 
of being taxed at the rate of 63d. or 3id. 
a barrel, he is only taxed a halfpenny per 
barrel. If he brews 80,000 barrels, he 
pays £78 153., being only a farthing a bar- 
rel; and if, brewing beyond all bounds, he 


mounts up to 300,000 barrels, he only pays 
the quarter of a farthing. That is a state 
of things with respect to which common jus- 
tice and fairness call on us, or at any rate, 


the shape of a loss to the revenue. By 
such means as I have now summarily 
| described, we shall get, not the whole 
amount of the tax, but by far the greater 
part of it; and while we place on a solid 
, footing, as I hope, a branch of revenue 
| which has heretofore been perpetually in 
question, we shall establish at the same 
|time perfect free trade -in British and 
foreign hops. I must observe, however, 
‘lest some should think that this must be 
hard on the brewers, that there is no 
doubt at all that the brewer, the consumer 
of hops, has already received a very great 


warrant ard justify us in making an alter- | boon from the changes in the law which 


ation. Whet we propose as an admissible have already taken effect. We lowered the 
commutation for the hop duty, in the pre-; hop duty from 20s. to 14s. per ewt. 
sent circumstances of the revenue of the | Whatever may be thought of that re 
country, is contained under the following duction as a boon to the growers, it was, 


heads. That we should re-adjust the scale of 


brewers’ licences on the principle of in-, 


cluding in them generally an equivalent, 


or nearly an equivalent to the charge in| 
respect to the present hop duty from, 
The charge | 
would be fixed so as in the first place to. 


which they will be released. 


relieve the small brewer as compared with 
the larger one, who is now hardly dealt 
with, by putting on him an additional 
sum considerably less than the minimum of 
hop duty paid by him in the price of 
his hops. Speaking generally, the charge 
would be fixed on the basis of imposing 


beyond all doubt, an important boon to the 
brewers. But we did much more than 
that on their behalf, for we admitted the 
foreign article on the same fvoting as the 
British. There is not the smallest doubt 
that a thoroughly active and effectual com- 
petition has been established ; for, whereas 
| the excise duty on the article of hops for 
the last year amounted to £150,000, 
the Customs duty reached no less than 
£110,000, being more than two-fifths 
of the whole of the duty on hops taken 
for consumption in this country. There 
are few, indeed, of the articles in our 


on brewers, in respect of each barrel of | tariff list with respect to which, on the 
beer, the sum of 3d., an as equivalent for | establishment of free trade, the foreigner 
the hop duty, from which the article they has obtained even, in a year of scarcity, 
purchase will be released. Those who}so large a share of the British market. 
have examined the technical details of | No doubt the brewers will obtain, though 
this trade are aware that a duty of 3d./ not, perhaps, at the very moment, the 
represent 2 Ib. of hops ; and 2 Ib. of hops— | whole further benefit of the reduction of 
the smallest quantity which, so far as I|the hop duty which we now propose. 
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Under freedom of competition the amount 
of a duty must go to the man who buys, 
and not to him who produces. To illus- 
trate this I might, if it were necessary, 
refer to the evidence taken before the 
Committee in 1857, where one of the 
most competent witnesses—the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby (Mr. Bass)—stated ex- 
plicitly in answer to a question, that which 
isa sound principle alike of political eco- 
nomy and ofcommon sense. He said that 
there could be no doubt whatever that 
in the long run the consumer would have 
the full benefit of the reduction of duty, 
and by the consumer he evidently in 
this case means the brewer. There is 
also another boon which in this way 
we are enabled to give the brewers. [ 
will proceed to explain a hardship under 
which they at present labour. The brewer 
makes an article in which hops and malt, 
on both of which there is an excise duty, 
are included ; and, on exporting his beer, 
he receives a drawback compensating him 
for the malt duty, but not for the hop 
duty. We propose to add 3d. per barrel 
to the amount of drawback on the export 
of beer, in order for the first time to com- 


pensate the exporting brewer for the duty 
on the heps entering into the composition 


of his beer. In the new seale of brewers’ 
licences we propose, in respect to a brewer 
under 20 barrels, to add to the price only 
2s., or about 1}d. (the hop duty being 3d.) 
per barrel ; under 50 barrels the addition 
to the licenee would be a similar sum of 
lid. per barrel. When we come to 100 
barrels, we propose to charge for the 
licence £2; from 100 to 1,000 barrels 
the charge will be 15s. for every 50 
barrels ; 1,000 to 50,000, 14s. for every 50 
barrels ; from and above 50,000, 12s. 6d. 
for every 50 barrels. The general prin- 
ciple, therefore, of our proposal is an ad- 
dition of 3d. per barrel to the brewer’s 
licence, being the minimum of hop duty 
he now pays. It is, however, as I have 
said, qualified by two considerations. 
First, as regards the lower portion of the 
scale, we have thought it right to propose, 
considering the anomalous condition in 
which we find it, a considerably smaller 
addition than 3d.; while, in the second 
place, we have somewhat reduced, with 
respect to the upper portion of the scale, 
the sum to be imposed in addition, in 
order to maintain the principle that we 
shall not impose on the brewer a larger 
amount than he now pays in the aggre- 
gate, partly for his brewer’s licence, and 
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for the whole of the hop duty included 
in the hops he purchases. 

There is one other point which is mate- 
rial, and which I must mention. It refers to 
the date at which this proposal is to come 
into operation. If the Committee does not 
approve the plan of commutation which I 
have just sketched, we must, of course, re- 
main as we are, and commit the hop ques- 
tion, with others, to the contingencies and 
vicissitudes of future years ; but if, upon 
the contrary, you accept our plan when we 
submit it in the shape of a preliminary 
Resolution, imposing the new scale of duty 
on brewers’ licences, then we shall propose 
in the Bill we shall subsequently have to 
introduce, a clause to repeal the Customs 
and Excise duties on hops. That repeal 
we propose should take effect from the 
15th of next September, by which time 
the greater portion of the hops now in the 
country will, we calculate, have passed into 
consumption. If any of the holders of 
these hops are not satisfied to retain them, 
and sell them in open market after the 
duty is abolished, of course we cannot ob- 
ject to their exporting them in the mean 
time, under the powers they now possess, 
with a drawback, to foreign markets; we 
shall, however, ask the House to make 
provision that no hops thus exported on 
drawback shall be reimported for consump- 
tion during the six mouths following the 
repeal of the duty, except upon payment 
of a sum equal to that duty ; and further 
I have to state that we do not think this is 
a case in which either public expediency or 
justice to individuals calls us to admit the 
principle of being bound to give anything 
in the nature of a drawback on the stock in’ 
hand, the commodity we are dealing with be- 
ing a commodity produced, and in the main 
passing off, from year to year ; and a con- 
iderable time, moreover, being allowed be- 
fore the repeal of the duty is to take place. 

There is yet one other point to which, 
although it is a matter of detail, 1 wish to 
advert. Tallude to the mode in which we 
propose to deal with private brewing. It 
would not, I think, be quite just to the 
regular brewer when called upon to make 
an equivalent payment in respect of the 
hop duty, that the private brewer should 
be allowed to go scot-free. To institute 
minute investigations in connection with 
private operations of the kind would, I 
feel, upon the other hand, be extremely 
obnoxious. I need not say we desire to do 
justice as far as we can. What, therefore, 
under the circumstance, we propuse to do 
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is, in the first place, to exempt from the 
necessity of being carried on under licence 
all private brewing carried on by the la- 
bouring classes or very small farmers ; 
we consider that we should not, in short, 
call upon any person to take out such 
a licence who lives in a house, not being 
a farmhouse, of less than £20 annual 
value, or, if a farmhouse, situated on a 
farm of which the rent is less than £150. 
If, however, a person occupying a house 
above £20 in value, or being a farmer 
paying above £150 rent, should brew pri- 
vately, then we must call upon him to take 
out a licence uniform in amount; because 
to make any distinctions in the amount in 
such cases would be scarcely worth while, 
and would, perhaps, be open to exceptions, 
owing to the necessity which might in con- 
sequence be created of instituting an in- 
quisition into private arrangements. What 
we propose, therefore, is that every person 
inhabiting a house or farm of the value 
and under the conditions I have mentioned 
should be bound, if he intends to brew, to 
take out a licence—as a man is now bound 
to take out a licence to shoot, if he intends 
to shodt—and that he should pay for that 
licence the sum of 12s. 6d. [ Laughter. ] 
I do not understand why the mention of 
the particular sum of 12s. 6d. should have 
80 magical an effect in exciting the risible 
muscles of some hon. Gentlemen ; but if it 
should appear to be the universal opinion 
of the Committee that that is too small an 
amount, I am bound to tell them that the 
Government will by no means absclutely in- 
sist on closing the door against its increase, 
_ According to such calculations as we 
are able to make, the financial effect of 
the proposed plan would be as follows :— 
I have stated that the average receipts 
from the Excise duty on hops, taking a 
period of ten years, and reckoned upon a 
duty of 14s. per ewt., were £250,000 per 
annum; the average receipts from the 
Customs duty, similarly reckoned at 15s., 
the rate now payable, have been about 
£30,000; and the amount derived from 
brewers’ licences at present seale is about 
£70,000 ; making a total of £350,000. 
The cost, however, of collecting the pre- 
sent duty is £5,000 per annum, and there- 
fore the real product of the two duties— 
the Customs and Excise duties, together 
with that derived from brewers’ licences— 
as paid into the Exchequer, on an average 
of ten years, must be taken to be £345,000. 
The brewers’ licence, on the other hand, 
on the seale on which we propose to place 
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it, together with the licence to be taken 
out by private brewers, will, we anticipate, 
yield a sum of £300,000 annually, so that 
there would be a loss to the revenue, under 
the circumstances, of £45,000, while a 
further sum—I do not think it would be 
very large, but the amount cannot be de. 
fined by estimate—would have to be paid . 
in the shape of drawback on such an extra 
exportation of hops as may take place be- 
tween this time and the 15th of September, 
when the present duty would cease and 
determine. 

Sir, I have now occupied the Commit 
tee for a lengthened time in going through 
the details immediately connected with the 
operations of the present year, and I trust 
I have been enabled to place hon. Mem- 
bers clearly in possession of the views of 
the Government and of the proposals which 
we desire to make. I feel, at the same 
time, that the prominent features in my 
statement are, in the first place, the an- 
nouncement of an intention to commence 
the year without a real surplus of revenue 
over expenditure ; and, in the second place, 
that we have recently been passing through 
a period which must be regarded as in 
many respects exceptional. I have for 
the last half-hour been dealing with mat- 
ters which are extremely dry and technical 
—except in the eyes of those who for par- 
ticular reasons take an interest in them— 
but I will now, with the permission of the 
Committee, call their attention to questions 
of larger concern and to a more compre- 
hensive view of our position. I wish to 
do so because I am anxious the Committee 
should understand that, when we propose 
to them to proceed on the year that we 
have just begun without an evident and 
considerable surplus of revenue, it. is be- 
cause we think such a course, upon the 
whole, adapted to the present state of our 
Revenue and expenditure, inasmuch as that 
state is in many respects a state wholly ex- 
eeptional. The better to accomplish the pur 
pose which I have in view I would ask the 
Committee to recollect what has already 
taken place, and to bear in mind that the 
last two or. three years have been years of 
important financial changes, and of an ex- 
penditure never before maintained in this 
country in what we term a time of peace. 
Now, I am anxious to give the Committee, 
if they allow me, a view as comprehensive 
in its outline and as impartial in its eha- 
racter as it is in my power to present of 
the financial results of, if I may so call 
them. the last three years taken together ; 





for when we come into circumstances of 
difficulty such as recently beset us, when 
we are called upon not only to maintain 
yast establishments in deference either 
to the wants or to the feelings of the na- 
tion, or to both, but likewise to meet very 
considerable charges of an extraordinary 
character; and when, as the result of 
these operations taken from time to 
time in obedience to immediate necessity, 
there ensues a deficiency in the revenue 
at the end of the year, it is, 1 think, 
most important that the facts of such 
a period should be gathered into a focus 
for the inspection of the House of Com- 
mons—that we should take stock, if 
I may use the phrase, of our condition, and 
ascertain how we stand; for nothing can 
be of so much advantage to us as informa- 
tion derived from experience in order to en- 
able us to determine the course which it is 
our duty to take for the future. 

Now, Sir, an impression prevails that 
the public expenditure of the country is 
growing. That is not true at the moment 
when I speak, I have, indeed, already 
. shown that the expenditure of last year 
was very considerably less than that of the 
year which preceded it. Let me now com- 
pare the expenditure of the year last past 
with the estimated expenditure of the year 
coming. The actual expenditure for 186]-2 
was £70,838,000. The estimated ex- 
penditure for 1862-3 is £70,040,000, show- 
ing an apparent estimated decrease of 
£798,000. That, however, is not the 
whole decrease, for we have a charge in 
the estimated expenditure of the coming 
year of £920,000 which has never appear- 
ed in our accounts before now, and which 
forms nominally, but not really, a portion 
of the expenditure of the country, inasmuch 
as it is balanced on the otber side by an 
equivalent receipt. If, therefore, you wish 
to institute a fair comparison between 
the estimated expenditure of the year 
before us and the actual expenditure of 
last year, you must take both as fol- 
lows :— Actual expenditure for 1861-2, 
£70,838,000 ; estimated expenditure for 
1862-3, £69,120,000, showing a total esti- 
mated diminution of expenditure to the ex- 
tent of £1,718,000. Now, I have been 
anxious to say thus much, because although 
I deemed it to be my duty to make the 
Committee fully aware of the liabilities 
which it might be incurring and the vast 
seale of our charges, yet I thought it but 
Just to make you likewise aware that we 
seem to have established at all events the 
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commencement of some downward move- 
ment in our expenditure, 

While, however, I do not hesitate to 
make this statement, I am bound also to 
say that the present high level of our expen- 
diture is such a level as ought to attract 
the serious and careful consideration of the 
House. It is a higher level than can be 
borne by the people even in their present 
state with comfort and satisfaction. It 
has been borne with exemplary patience, 
but it is too high to be borne with comfort, 
It is higher than is compatible with per- 
feet health and soundness in a financial 
point of view, because if it were compati- 
ble with perfect health and soundness, I 
should now be asking you to let me be- 
gin the year with a sensible surplus, and 
not with a barely equalized income and 
expenditure. Whether there is a fault 
chargeable on any one in the state of things 
which I am describing, and to whom that 
fault belongs, are matters which it is en- 
tirely unnecessary to examine. But as to 


the causes I take them to be the following : 
—In the first place, it is due in some con- 
siderable degree to the growth of real per- 
manent wants of the country—wants which 
it is desirable to supply, and to which if 


you were to deny fitting supply, you would 
be doing great public mischief. In the 
second place, it has been due to apprehen- 
sions prevailing with respect to the security 
of the country, and to a natural anxiety to 
make full provision for that security. In 
the third place, it is impossible that there 
should not be some description of relation 
between the state of establishments and 
expenditure in other eountries generally, 
and the state of establishments and ex- 
penditure in this country. Io the fourth 
place—and this is the point to which of 
all I am most anxious to call the attention 
of the Committee—it is due to special de- 
mands, which are in substance, and in 
everything except the name, war demands, 
demands of such extent as to give them 
great significance, and lying altogether and 
entirely outside of the ordinary demands 
and exigencies of the public service. 

The two last peints are matters upon 
which I wish to make a few remarks. 
With respect to the state of establishments 
and expenditure abroad, I do no kuow 
whether hon. Members, in their perusal of 
the journals, and in their observation of 
the condition of other countries, have fully 
comprehended what a race the Govern- 
ments of the world are running, and at 
what a fearful pace outside of England 
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national obligations are now in course of 
accumulation. It would be invidious to 
mention a particular country if it were 
not that nearly all countries are in the 
same predicament—nearly all the great 
countries in the world. The fact is, in- 
deed, that the only flourishing Budget | 
have recently seen—the only Budget 
showing a considerable surplus at least 
upon paper in a prospective estimate of 
the revenue and charge for the coming 
year—is the Budget of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. If we look to other countries, the 
circumstances are really extraordinary, 
considering that the period is not one of 
general war. Look at the great and mag- 
nificent country of France, with resources 
perfectly equal to the discharge of any 
obligations and the enduring of any bur- 
dens. France, in the last twenty years, 
has added more than £250,000,000 to her 
debt. If we put down £70,000,000 of 
that for war expenditure in Italy and 
the Crimea, there is still the sum of 
£180,000,000 which cannot be ascribable 
to either of these causes. Austria has 


added to her debt a sum short of that 
which France has added, but not very far 
short, amounting probably to £200,000,000, 


and while absolutely less than the addi- 
tion made in France, yet were greater 
than that addition if estimated with re- 
ference to the wealth and resources of the 
country. Italy, of necessity, labours at 
this epoch of her reconstruction under 
heavy financial deficits. Russia has added 
to her debt, in consequence of the Crimean 
war and otherwise, to a very large amount, 
which I am not able to state, but I have 
no doubt it may be moderately stated at 
£100,000,000. If we look at the year 
1861, or—as the national financial years 
do not always coincide—if we look at the 
financial year which was current in each 
country at the end of 1861, 1 believe it 
might be asserted with perfect truth that 
that single financial year added to the 
State debts of the great countries of the 
world, without including the smaller ones, 
a sum not less than, and probably exceed- 
ing, £200,000,000. Of course, America 
stands for a large portion of that sum, but 
very large additions have been made in 
France, Austria, Italy, Russia, and smaller 
ones in other minor countries. This is 
not a matter, I admit, which will afford 
a justification for any folly of ours. It is 
of secondary moment in our discussions, 
but still it is of considerable weight and 
interest. We do not deserve any sort of 
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credit for not having made a similar ad- 
dition to our debt. We have sown our 
wild oats long ago. The state of this 
country with reference to its disposition to 
bear taxation has long warned and admo- 
nished us for all time coming that pranks 
like these must here, at least, not be played, 

But let us now look at what we have 
actually been about during the last few 
years. As it has been my fortune in two 
successive years to present to the Commit- 
tee an account showing a deficiency of 
income as compared with expenditure, so 
I wish to bring fully and clearly into view 
the expenditure we have borne during those 
years, the nature of the charges we have 
had to bear, and the means we have used 
for defraying them. In the first place, 
it will be interesting to the Committee 
that I should tell them what has been, 
up to the present time, the cost of the 
China war. The Votes of Credit taken 
for China up to the present time amount 
to £5,206,000, but we have not as yet 
expended the whole of these Votes. The 
sums we have expended are as follow; 
—In 1859-60, £850,000; in 1860-1, 
£2,600,000, besides £444,000 which be- 
longs to a former war, and therefore forms 
no part of the cost of the late war ; and in 
1861-2, £1,230,000, a sum considerably 
larger than, until within the last few 
weeks, I had any reason to antieipate. It 
thus appears that on account of the Votes 
of Credit we have spent £4,680,000, but 
that does not represent the whole charge. 
The navy has expended for China, out of 
its ordinary. grants, as nearly as ean be 
estimated by the Admiralty, £2,000,000, 
The army charges against China only 
£300,000 out of its ordinary grants, but 
then it is fair to say that the principle 
adopted by the Department in the compu- 
tation is as follows :—Supposing the army 
had 5,000 or 10,000 men in China, it has 
only charged the extra expense of these 
men, and has not entertained the question 
whether, if the men had not been in China, 
it would have been necessary to keep 
them on the establishment. It may be as- 
sumed, therefore, that the account | am 
presenting is materially less than the real 
charge. The loss on exchange has been 
in all, I believe, not less than £340,000; 
so that the expense to March 31, 1862, 
has been £7,320,000, which—after deduct- 
ing the indemnity we have actually got, 
and which amounts to the sum of £266,000, 
—leaves £7,054,000. The probable ad- 
dition to our debit for 1862-3 will be not 
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less than £500,000, making £7,.554,000, 
which, I trust, will be the end, strictly 
speaking, of the charge for the China war. 

Let me now more at large, present to 
the Committee, gathering together the 
transactions of the last three years, the 
amount which in those years we have had 
to defray of what may fairly be called war 
expenditure. The account for China up 
to March 31, 1862, as I have just stated, 
is £7,054,000 ; but, in addition, we have 
had to pay for a former war £444,000, 
making a total, in round numbers, of 
£7,500,000. With respect to New Zea- 
land, we have only brought to charge at 
present £250,000, but that does not in- 
clude ary consideration of the question 
how far the 5,000 or 6,000 men who have 
been in New Zealand would have been kept 
on the establishment of the army, if not 
wanted for service there. I ought like- 
wise to state that the sum I have named 
is only what we have paid up to March 31, 
1862, and I am bound to say it does not 
eover the whole of the direct charge for 
war expenditure in New Zealand. Again, 
the despatch of troops to British North 
America, which alike answered the ne- 
cessity of the case and the feeling of the 
country, cost £850,000. Hence, the total 
of the war charge we have incurred in the 
last three years is £8,600,000 even when 
estimated upon a principle which I think 
undoubtedly places it below its real amount. 

Sir, | now wish to bring into one view 
the real extent of our transactions during 
the last three years with respect to extra- 
ordinary charges and extraordinary re- 
sources, because, if we have had a great 
deal of extraordinary charge to bear, we 
have likewise used a great amount of ex. 
traordinary resources to meet the demand, 
and it is only when we see the bearing of 
the one upon the other that we can either 
estimate the financial history of the past 
three years or judge fairly of our resources 
in future years. I shall first give the 
figures which appear to be necessary for 
full information on the subject, and then | 
shall state to the Committee what I think 
is their general result. The total public 
debt of the country, funded and unfunded, 
on March 31, 1859, was £805,078,000 ; 
on March, 31, 1862, it was £800,757,000, 
showing a difference of £4,321,000 in our 
favour. The total annual charge of the 
debt on March 31, 1859, was £28,170,000 ; 
on March 31, 1862, it was £26,043,000, 
making a difference of £2,!27,000 in our 
favour, That difference, however, is due 
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to the lapse of the Long Annuities, which 
terminated in 1860. Then there are the 
public balances. The publie balances on 
March 31, 1859, were 7,789,000; on 
Mareh 31, 1862, they were £5,288,000, 
showing a reduction of £2,501,000; in 
other words, we have applied out of the pub- 
lic balances thus far a sum of £2.501,000 
towards meeting expenditure. The debt 
on account of fortifications, up to March 31, 
1862, for these three years, is £1,170,600: 
the whole residue of what was granted 
by Parliament in 1860, or £836,000, re- 
mains yet to be expended. That debt is 
created in the form of an annual charge, 
but [ have estimated it, for the convenience 
of the Committee, by the amount of the 
capital we have raised. Again, Sir, we 
have taken up two malt credits, and the 
produce of this head of extraordinary re- 
sources, which were applied to meet ex- 
traordinary charges, was £1,972.000. On 
the hop credit 1 need not dwell, becanse 
at the time when it was taken up the crops 
were 80 defective that the proceeds of two 
years were not equal to the average of 
one. We further obtained from Spain 
a payment of £500,000. And there is 
yet another item that must be taken into 
view—I mean the item of what are termed 
advances and repayments. The advances 
are made under established legislative ma- 
chinery, and they go, within certain limits 
and conditions, out of the Exchequer from 
quarter to quarter; while the repayments, 
in like manner, come back into the Ex- 
chequer from quarter to quarter. When 
they have thus returned, they simply 
form part and parcel of the Consolidated 
Fund, and become applicable, like all other 
monies standing to the credit of that 
Fund, to meet all legal demands upon it. 
Now, the amount of repayments during the 
last three years has exceeded the amount 
of advances by £1,554,000, the advances 
being £3,364,000 and the repayments 
£4,918,000, and that excess, therefore, 
has been a further addition to the extraor- 
dinary resources, or monies not dependent 
on the taxes of the year, which we have 
consumed during those three years. 

Now, Sir, I am anxious at this point to 
remove a misapprehension. There is au 
impression abroad that we have been guilty 
of a very unwise and excessive squander- 
ing of public revenue by the repealing of 
taxes ; that a great number of taxes have 
been repealed over and above what have 
been imposed, and that this is the cause 
which has made us so poor at the present 
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moment. TI therefore wish to give the 
Committee roughly, as it needs must be, 
but as well as the nature of the case ad- 
mits, the balance of the taxes imposed and 
repealed since 1859. First comes the in- 
come tax. In 1859 the income tax was 
virtually 6d. in the pound—that is, it was 
one half of the year at 7d., and the other 
half at 5d., which yielded at the mean a 
6d. duty for the year. It is now 9d. 
Each penny per pound produces about 
£1,100,000. We have therefore imposed 
under the head of income tax £3,300,000. 
We have imposed on spirits an additional 
tax which may be taken at £1,400,000, 
and in various minor duties about £650,000 
—making a total of taxes imposed of 
£5,350,000. Then I come to the taxes 
reduced. The taxes reduced in the 
Customs Department may be taken at 
£2,840,000. In the Excise Department 
and Assessed Taxes—between paper, hops, 
and some minor duties—we have reduced 
£1,460,000. The taxes reduced, then, 
have been £4,300,000. The taxes im- 
posed have been, as I stated, £5,350,000; 
so that we have imposed, in fact, these 
three years £1,050,000 of annual taxes 
over and above those we have reduced. I 


do not at this moment defend the policy 
which has been pursued; my object is 
rimply to state the facts. 

Now, let me endeavour to present in 
very few words to the Committee the 
balance of these various operations. I make 


a debtor and creditor account. I take 
credit, on the one hand, for the war charges 
we have defrayed, and for the debt we have 
tedeemed. I debit myself, on the other 
hand, with the whole of the extraordinary 
resources we have consumed; and J 
cannot say how important it is that the 
Committee should have the matter of the 
account clearly in its mind, because these 
extraordinary resources are at an end. 
They exist no longer. I know not where 
to find any more of them except it be in 
the China indemnity, which will come 
in, I hope, to a certain extent, sensible, but 
limited, after the present year. It is, I 
say, most material to have these things 
in full and clear view, in order to consider 
with effect what is to be our position for 
the future. First I take the debit side of 
the account. The extraordinary resources 
consumed within the last three years 
stand thus: taken from the balances— 
£2,500,000; excess of payments over 
advances, £1,554,000. Technically, it 
would be more accurate to put these two 
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together, for in reality there is no dis- 
tinction, but I separate them for the 
information of the Committee. Further, 
there are the malt credits, £1,972,000; 
Spanish payment, £500,000; in all, a 
total of £6,526,000 of extraordinary re- 
sources applied in aid of our charges 
during the last three years. Now, I 
credit myself with the charges we have 
met and the balance of debt we have re- 
deemed. The extra war charges amount 
to £8,600,000. The debt redeemed is 
£4,321,000, the debt created £1,170,000, 
and the balance or excess of debt re- 
deemed is £8,151,000. Added to the 
war charges, the total I am entitled 
to put down to the credit side is there- 
fore £11,751,000. Of that £11,751,000 
£6,526,000 has been met by extraordina- 
ry resources, and the balance, £5,221 ,000, 
has been levied from the people, who 
have, it must be remembered, likewise 
been sustaining establishments of unusual 
magnitude, in the shape of taxes. That, 
Sir, is the state of the ease, and when I 
think of those extensive changes in taxa- 
tion that have taken place, perhaps I may 
be permitted, by way of rel‘eving a mo- 
notonous discussion, for the purpose of 
illustrating a more important subject, to 
quote an author whose very name gives 
life and animation to every subject on 
which he wrote—I mean Mr. Sydney 
Smith, one who, in a rare, perhaps in an 
almost unequalled degree, mingled wisdom 
with his wit. He placed on record forty- 
two years ago a passage that enables us 
in some degree to judge of the immense 
transition we have effected with regard 
to our fiscal system. In 1820 Mr. Sydney 
Smith wrote an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, since published in his works, in 
which he warned theAmericans of what 
would happen to them if, for the sake of 
glory, they were induced to rush into 
war ; and certainly, when compared with 
the very letter of what was now passing— 
looking to the particular items and clauses 
of that Tax Bill, which in some of its stages, 
I do not exactly know what, is or is sup- 
posed now to be under the consideration 
of Congress—a more remarkable predie- 
tion I cannot conceive. I cannot quote 
the whole passage, it is too long ; but the 
general spirit and purport of it is this— 
he warns America by pointing to the then 
state of England. He says— 

“We can inform Jonathan what are the inevi- 


table consequences of being too fond of glory,— 
taxes upon every article which enters into the 
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mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under the 
foot; . - - taxes on everything on the earth 
and the waters under the earth—on everything 
that comes from abroad or is grown at home— 
taxes on the raw material—taxes on every fresh 
yalue that is added to it by the industry of man— 
taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s appetite, 
and the drug that restores him to health—on the 
ermine which decorates the judge and the rope 
that hangs the criminal—on the poor man’s salt 
and the rich man’s spice—on the brass nails of 
the coffin, and the ribands of the bride.” 
I believe that that passage, which was 
literally true is England at that moment, 
is, if what we read be true, about to be 
verified in a country hitherto almost exempt 
from internal taxes for the purposes of its 
general government. Let us see how that 
passage, so just, so vivid, and so accurate, 
applies to our present state. There were 
then written on ourstatute-book taxes on the 
raw material; now there are no taxes on 
yaw material, There were taxes on every 
fresh value added to it by the industry of 
man; now there are no taxes on the fresh 
value added to it, in any branch of indus- 
try, by the industry of man. There were 
taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s 
appetite ; now there is no tax on sauce, 
and man may pamper his appetite as he 
pleases, There were taxes on the drug 
that restored him to health ; now there is 
no tax on drugs, and he may get well as 
quickly as he can, There were taxes on 
the ermine which decorates the judge; 
now ermine is free. There were taxes on 
the rope which hangs the criminal ; now 
that rope is free. There were taxes on the 
poor man’s salt; now that salt is free. 
There were taxes on the rich man’s spice ; 
now that spice is free. There were taxes 
on the brass nails of the coffin ; now those 
brass nails are free, There were taxes on 
the ribands of the bride—and let her wind 
up the procession—and her ribands also 
are free. Such have been the changes ef- 
fected in our indirect and protective taxa- 
tion ; changes which, in setting free our 
industry, have left our revenue from Customs 
and Excise larger than it was when we be- 
gan the process of abolition and reduction. 
Let us see, then, what has been the con- 
dition of the revenue during the last three 
years, and how far it illustrates the policy 
which has aimed at giving it elasticity and 
reproductive power. As respects Cus- 
toms revenue, we parted in 1860 with 
£2,420,000 more than the amount which 
was laid on, but the deficit of Customs 
Tevenue in consequence of these reduc- 
tions is only £743,000, so that out of 
£2,420,000 we have in two years recovered 
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£1,677,000, and that, I think, is satisfac- 
tory, taking the very trying circumstances 
of the country into account; but if we 
make our comparison with the revenue as 
a whole, it stands as follows ; and these are 
the last figures with which I shall trouble 
the Committee :—The revenue of 1858-9 
was £63,920,000. The estimated revenue 
for 1862-3 (after deducting £1,125,000, 
with a view to a just comparison, for items 
that did not appear at all on the other side 
of the account in 1858 9) is £69,065,000, 
Of that there is certainly I think not more 
than £1,050,000 due to new taxes, I 
therefore deduct that amount; and I find 
that from the sources of revenue in 
operation in 1858-9 we have derived 
£68,015,000, That is, the revenue of the 
country, fairly and accurately compared, in 
a great degree under the effect of remis- 
sions of duty, as I think judiciously made, 
has risen, without extension of the sources, 
from £63,920,000 to £68,015,000, or by 
asum of £4,095,000 in four years: that 
is, it represents an annual average improve- 
ment in the revenue, apart from the change 
of taxation, of upwards of £1,000,000. 
I do not pretend to say such results will 
continue. I do not believe it is in our 
power to repeat these operations. I am 
convinced it would be a gross and most 
dangerous mistake to generalize the princi- 
ple, that whatever taxes you choose to re- 
duce, you will have equal benefits. The 
reduction of any tax is without doubt more 
or less beneficial to those who pay it; but 
the fact that the revenue has not decreased, 
notwithstanding the large remissions that 
have been made in some taxes, is attribu- 
table to the fact that the particular taxes 
which have been selected for abolition or 
reduction were peculiarly impolitic taxes. 
Now, Sir, I have endeavoured to bring 
to the mind of the Committee clearly these 
facts, we have been passing through ex- 
ceptional years—we have got through 
them in a manner which has provided for 
the public demands, besides maintaining a 
high rate of general charge, and we have 
avoided going into the market for loans. 
This is the bright side of the case. But 
in order to pfovide for all this charge we 
have exhausted what I may call our casual 
resources, They remain no longer. If 
you look into the future, and ask yourself 
how provision is to be made for it, you 
must make your reckoning without them. 
It is most material that you should keep 
this truth in view. , Bad harvests, distress 
in the country, great complications abroad, 
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may bring upon us the evil of fresh tax- 
ation, or the far worse evil of loans. On 
the other hand, good harvests, favourable 
circumstances at home and abroad, may 
carry us level with our expenditure. With 
- favourable circumstances, our revenue will 
maintain itself, and will do more than main- 
tain itself. One word more, and it is the 
last I will speak to the Committee. What 
I have to say, in concluding my general 
review of our finance, is this; if we really 
hope to effect remissions of taxation, those 
remissions are not to be had, compatibly 
with maintaining the financial credit of the 
country, except by the cautious, the judi- 
cious and gradual, but yet resolute, appli- 
cation to all the departments of our public 
service of the principles of a true and strict 
economy. 

The course, Sir, which I propose to take 
to-night, is this—to move at once the 
Resolutions on the wine duties, without 
meaning to pledge hon. Gentlemen in any 
way to a final judgment ; but, inasmuch, 
as the new duties ought to be levied to- 
morrow morning, I think it necessary to 
submit those Resolutions without delay. 
I propose also on the part of the Govern- 
ment to go on, as early as possible, with 


those other measures upon which—if I am 
right in presuming so—no great amount of 
difference of opinion is likely to exist. It will 
be necessary to have a Resolution for the 
renewal of Exchequer bonds—£1,000.000 


of which will fall due in May. That 
Resolution I propose to take on Monday, 
and on Monday, likewise, the Resolutions 
on the income tax. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) 
has given notice of some Motion relating 
to the reconstruction of the income tax ; 
but I am sure he will perceive that it 
would be impossible to mix up the general 
reconstruction of the tax with the re enact- 
ment of a law which has reference simply 
te making provision for the public service 
during a single year, At all events, if he 
should consider it his duty to fasten his 
plan for the reconstruction of the schedules 
of the income tax upon the present proposal 
of the Government, then, however much as 
a salaried officer I might be obliged to him 
for the handsome present he would make 
me if his scheme were adopted, it would 
be my duty to resist it. But I think I can 
trust my hon. Friend's judgment and good 
sense to permit the necessary provision for 
the year to go furward without interrup- 
tion. There will, of course, Sir, be a Re- 
sulution for the renewal of the tea and 
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sugar duties during the year; and there 
will be three Resolutions relating to oc 
casional licences, to playing cards, and to 
foreign loans. All these Resolutions, if 
time permits, I propose to move on Mon- 
day. With regard to the three Resolu- 
tions relating to brewers’ licences, as they 
will require a little longer time, I propose 
to take them on Thursday, and when the 
Resolutions have passed, to bring in a Bill 
to give effect to the whole of them. With 
these observations, which have been greatly 
protracted, but have been protracted with 
the sincere desire to give the best informa- 
tion and make the clearest exposition in 
my power to the Committee, I beg to place, 
Sir, the Resolutions in your hand. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, nothing could be 
further from his wishes than to propose 
the Resolutions, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred, with a view to 
embarrass Her Majesty’s Government, or 
to delay the necessary work of the country; 
but the question was one of immense im- 
portance. The tax which would expire 
within forty-eight hours had taken from 
the taxpayers of the country £11,000,000 
sterling in the course of the iast year, and, 
as it stood on the estimate of the right 
hon. Gentleman, it was to be productive of 
£10,000,000 for the yearensuing. It was 
of importance that such a tax should be 
levied upon something like equitable prin- 
ciples, and therefore he felt he should be 
wanting in his duty if he did not take the 
earliest opportunity of enabling the House 
to pronounce its opinion on the inequality 
of the existing tax. Up to the last mo- 
ment he had waited with some hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman would have in- 
timated that he intended to give some relief 
from the inequalities of the tax ; but as he 
had not done so, it must be assumed that the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to renew it 
in all its deformity. He had, therefore, no 
alternative but to bring his Resolutions be- 
fore the House at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. BUXTON said, that as a brewer 
he thought that nothing could be fairer 
than the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man with respect to the hop duty. It left 
the brewers pretty much where they were 
before. As the representative, however, 
of a Kentish borough (Maidstone), he 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman for the 
compromise, which he believed would con- 
duce to the prosperity of the country. He 
was very glad that private gentlemen were 
about to be brought into the confraternity 
of licensed brewers. 
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Mz. CRAWFORD said, he regarded the 
statement they had just heard as a fair and 
honourable statement on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and he thought it was not 
the less fair and honourable that an hon. 
Gentleman who would be largely affected 
by it should get up and express his assent 
to the scheme. He had never heard a 
financial statement in which the principles 
upon which it was founded were more 
clearly or more eloquently expressed, and 
in a manner to carry conviction to the 
minds of all, than that which the right 
hon. Gentleman had that night presented. 
Qn the part of his constituents he begged 
tosay that the proposed arrangements with 
respect to the wine duties would be re- 
ecived with great satisfaction, as they 
would have the effect of doing away with 
the necessity of the alcoholic test in almost 
all cases. ‘That sort of wine to which the 
alcoholic test would be applied was im- 
ported in so limited a quantity that practi- 
cally the test would be abolished. With 
regard to the sugar duties, representing, as 
he did, the Mauritius, the East and West 
India interest, and the interest of the re- 
finers, he thought nothing could be more 
fair than the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman that they should have an oppor- 
tunity, if any hon. Member should move 
for a Select Committee, of stating their 
ease before them. He begged to offer his 
congratulations to the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the hon. Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Cobden) on the effects of the French 
Treaty. On the whole, the Budget would, 
he believed, be received with satisfaction 
by the country, although, perhaps, it 
might be considered in some respects rather 
an immoral budget, when it was seen what 
facilities it offered to card-playing and 
tippling at fairs. Exceptions might, per- 
haps, be taken to those propositions; but 
he thought any objections tv them on the 
ground of immorality would be purely 
imaginary, and that, upon the whole, the 
budget would, he believed, give great 
satisfaction and content throughout the 
country. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the best wish which he could offer to the 
Budget was that it might be the only one 
that year, for his right hon. Friend had 
dropped some expressions which seemed to 
show that he himself felt uneasy as to 
ner contingencies. His right hon. 

riend began with a very small surplus, 
and they could not but feel that the re- 
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Venue was in jeopardy in consequence of 
circumstances which all must lament, not 
only in a fiscal point of view, but on ac- 
count of the suffering in this country which 
they would create. There were two ques- 
tions which he wished to put. In the first 
place, he did not understand with regard 
to the Vote of Credit. Something like 
£5,200,000 had been voted; £4,608,000 
had been spent, leaving about £600,000; 
and yet they were told they were to have 
another Vote of £500,000, and that thus 
the whole expenditure of the China war 
would be brought to a close. He wanted 
some explanation upon that point. Another 
matter with respect te which he desired 
some explanation, was as to the grounds on 
which the right hon. Gentleman had made 
his calculations of the Excise. With 
regard to the Customs, the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken a very sober and 
moderate estimate, setting them down at 
£100,000 less than was produced last 
year; but as for the Excise his estimate 
was something more than that for the 
previous year, and he made no allowance 
for the amount which he would lose by the 
paper duty. Last year the Excise was 
estimated at £18,788,000, and they were 
then told it would be probably less this 
year by £525,000, owing to the repeal 
of the paper duty. That would give 
£18,263,000 as the estimated Excise re- 
venue of this year. But the Excise 
last year actually produced only some 
£18,330,000, so that, if they deducted 
£525,000 from it, the Excise revenue this 
year ought to be £17,800,000. He wished 
to know on what grounds the right hon. 
Gentleman expected « larger Excise re- 
venue than during the past year. He had 
proposed nothing to increase it, and the 
repeal of the hop duty, even with its 
equivalents, would rather diminish it than 
otherwise. Perhaps, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be able to give the House a revised 
estimate when allowance had been made 
for all the changes that were proposed. 
It was needless at present to refer to the 
other points of the right hon. Gentleman's 
financial statement, and he could only ex- 
press a hope that the Committee would 
find the same surplus at the end of the 
year that they began the year with. 

Mr. BALL said, he could have wished 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had taken into his 
consideration the claims of the very nume- 
rous and important class of the community 
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which he more especially represented. 
They had made many applications to the 
right hon. Gentleman for relief, but he had 
always found when the right hon. Gentle- 
man had a Budget to frame that he had to 
thank him for nothing. He could not 
comprehend why the right hon. Gentleman 
could never be induced to consider the 
great difficulties and hardships of the agri- 
cultural interest, especially as regards the 
malt duty. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man diminished the period during which 
the duty was payable he gained for present 
use £1,000,000 sterling, and there would 
be no positive diminution of taxation if he 
assented to the requests made to him to 
postpone the payment of the duty. He 
felt too high a respect for the right hon. 
Gentleman to charge him with obstinacy, 
folly, and prejudice, and he could only, 
therefore, conclude that the fault was in 
his own advocacy of the claims of the agri- 
culturists. He could not but «iffer from 
the right hon. Gentleman in his opinion 
that our increased trade with France had 
a tendency to insure peace and good feeling 
between the two countries. He thought, 
on the contrary, that it was more likely 
to generate ill-feeling than otherwise. 
[‘‘Oh!”] His language must not be mis- 
taken: he meant, that if this country 
increased its exports of manufactured ar- 
ticles, to the prejudice of the manufac- 
turers of France, it would create ill-feel- 
ing. The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, he could not 
understand the buzz which prevailed in 
the Committee when he proposed to levy 
a licence duty of 12s. 6d. a year upon 
persons who brewed their own beer. It 
was not an expression of surprise at the 
smallness of the sum; but, if his own feel- 
ings were shared by others, it was a mani- 
festation of astonishment that, in addition 
to the burden laid upon the producer of 
malt, an additional impost should be levied 
upon those who brewed it for their own 
use; and, further, that the right hon. 
Gentleman should propose anything so in- 
quisitorial as a tax on what was done in a 
man’s own house and for his own family. 
He could not sit down without again ex- 
pressing his regret at the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s immovability and impenetrability. 

Mr. DODSON said, that on behalf of 
the hopgrowers, he begged to tender their 
sincere thanks to the right hon. Gentleman 
for proposing the abolition of the hop duty. 
He congratulated him on taking this step, 
for seldom had any tax been repealed 
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which would give so much relief to the 
producer and confer so much benefit upon 
the consumer at so slight a sacrifice to the 
revenue. He was sorry the necessities of 
the Exchequer had compelled the right 
hon. Gentleman to couple with the repeal 
of the hop duty an alternative proposition, 
According to the old saying, he perhaps 
ought not to “look a gift horse in the 
mouth;” but the commutation proposed 
was so fair and reasonable that it 
would commend itself to public appro- 
bation. He was glad the present scale of 
brewers’ licences was to be adjusted, 
because the existing system operated 
in favour of the large and against the 
small brewers. The right hon. Gentleman 
expected to raise £300,000 by his licences 
on brewing. [The CHancettor of the 
Excnuequer: That includes licences for 
private brewing.| He believed that the 
new duties, taken in connection with the 
repeal of the hop duty, would be no 
detriment, but rather a benefit to the 
manufacturer and consumer of beer. The 
expense and vexation of collecting the 
hop duty would be done away; and if 
the Exchequer derived less from the li- 
cences than the hop duty, the receipts 
would be more uniform and regular. The 
right hon. Gentleman calculated that there 
were annually brewed in this country 
5,000,000 quarters of malt, which should 
give 20,000,000 barrels of beer. Adopting 
the calculation of 2 lbs. of hops to each 
barrel of beer, the consumption of 
hops to those 5,000,000 quarters of malt 
would be 40,000,0001lb. During the last 
two years there were brewed in this 
country 40,000,000 barrels of beer, and 
there ought, therefore, to have been at 
the rate of 2lb. of hops per barrel 
consumption of 80,000,000 lb. of hops. 
Now, the produce of hops in 1860 was 
11,000,000 lb., and in 1861 23,000, 000 1b. 
and there were further imported into 
this country during those two years 
12,000,000 lb., making a total amount of 
46,000,000 lb. of hops grown or im- 
ported into this country, whereas upon 
the moderate estimate of 2b. per barrel, 
there ought to have been consumed 
80,000,000 lb. He might be told that the 
unsold produce of former years had been 
brought into use, and this was true; but 
after two years hops became colourless 
and flavourless, and, according to the Re 
ports of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
were then sometimes tickled up with 
grains of Paradise and other compounds. 
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The old stocks had no doubt helped us 
us out hitberto. But there was the 

+ of another short crop of hops 
this year, and the crops abroad were as 

ious as those grown at home. It 
was most desirable that the difficulties of 
procuring supplies of hops, whether at 
home, or from abroad, should not be ag- 
gravated by taxation. The Reports of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, and other 
authorities, stated that in the brewing of 
beer various deleterious ingredients were 
used in place of hops; and it was a re- 
markable fact, that while all those noxious 
substitutes were untaxed, a heavy duty was 
imposed on the legitimate article. During 
the last forty years the hop duty had 
been forty times reduced, increased, 
suspended, postponed, or altered in some 
way or other, in a vain endeavour to 
make it work beneficially to the Ex- 
chequer, and fairly towards the cultivator. 
The only change that would prove satis- 
factory would be its total abolition; and 
to that change he trusted the House 
would give its unhesitating assent. 

Sr WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
entirely concurred in what had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman opposite in re- 
spect to the commutation of the hop duty. 
That measure, he believed, would prove 
very beneficial, and be received as a’ boon 
in the country, because farmers would 
have the satisfaction at least of knowing 
that the crop which they were growing 
would not be taxed as it used to be even 
when grown at a loss. He wished he 
could approve equally of all the other 
propositions of the right hon. Gentleman; 
but he was one who took great exception 
to the proposal to grant a three-days’ spirit 
licence, permitting publicans to sell spirits 
on the ground at fairs. He had seen with 
regret the number of fairs gradually dimi- 
nishing throughout the country, and the 
recreation of the people in that respect 
restricted; but the invariable argument 
for their suppression was, that they were 
seenes of drunkenness. If that was the 
case formerly, it would be much more so 
in future, when these ambulatory gin- 
shops were established, and fairs would 
be rendered unbearable in those neighbour- 
hoods where it was desirable that the peo- 
ple should be enabled to enjoy rational 
recreation. He was not sanguine enough, 
in times like these, to expect a very flou- 
rishing financial statement from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and certainly in 
the present year we should start without 
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any surplus worthy of the name. The 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
various exceptional aids which the revenue 
had received during the last three years, 
but he had forgotten one which consti- 
tuted the greatest blot on his adminis- 
tration, and which he would one day, 
perhaps, see occasion deeply to regret-— 
namely, the exaction from the taxpayer 
two years ago of a fifth quarter’s income 
tax within the twelvemonth. The mode 
in which the income tax was now levied 
from tenant farmers, and jproprietors farm- 
ing their own land, operated most incon- 
veniently and even oppressively. They 
were called upon to make their contriby- 
tion just at the precise period of the 
year when they were least: able to meet 
it... The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
came down upon the agriculturist whey 
his rent-and other heavy payments pressed 
upon him. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer told them that in the last quarter of 
the last year he received an extraordinary 
revenue from the income tax; but its 
operation was not only most oppressive 
to the farmer, but also to the tithe-owner. 
The farmer was called upon to pay pro- 
perty tax, for instance, which was to be 
deducted :from the landlord, in some cases 
six months, and in all three months, be- 
fore he could come to a settlement with 
his landlord and get back the money. In 
like manner the owner of a tithe rent- 
charge had to pay the income and pro- 
perty tax four times within the year, but 
did not get his income a day sooner than 
at Ladysday or Michaelmas. The sys 
tem, therefore, pressed with undue seve- 
rity upon country clergymen and others, 
because the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
required the tax before the income was 
actually received by the person who paid 
it. Again, under Schedule A, those who 
had small tenements had to pay half a 
year before they could get their rent. He 
considered that it was a most dangerous 
principle to sever the payment of that 
impost from the actual receipt of the in- 
come by the person who was called upon 
to pay it. Such a system of collection 
pressed heavily upon many other classes 
besides those of landlords, tenant farmers, 
and tithe rent-charge owners; but if it 
did not, he should like to know why it 
was that tenant farmers should pay on @ 
different principle to the fundholder, or 
the owner of railway stock or debentures, 
Last year the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told him that those under Schedule D 
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always paid quarterly; but there was no 
injustice in that, because they paid the 
tax out of money which they had already 
received, whereas in the case of tenant 
farmers the case was quite different, and 
the effect of demanding the year’s in- 
come tax from them within the year was 
to force them to bring their produce into 
the market and sell, whether at a loss or 
not. He did not make these observa- 
tions from any unfriendly feeling to the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, for he could 
not think that the right hon. Gentleman 
would wish the continuance of such an 
anomaly in the collection of the tax to 
be coupled with his name. He believed 
the matter to be one of serious import- 
ance, and one which would cause much 
dissatisfaction throughout the country if 
this system was allowed to continue. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, that he did not 
rise to make any comment on the general 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which he 
believed, on the whole, would be consider- 
ed satisfactory; but, as representing a 
large commercial constituency, he must 
express his regret, which he had reason 
to think would be participated in by the 
merchants and shippers of the various 
ports, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not done anything to remove those minor, 
but vexatious, charges to which they were 
at present subjected. He was well aware 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
that in the present state of the Exchequer 
he could not afford to remove them, but 
he hoped that their continuance would not 
be of long duration. The charge of one 
penny on what were called “ units of 
entry” was most objectionable. The right 
hon. Gentleman took credit for the Go- 
vernment having years ago removed a 
large number of charges from the Customs ; 
indeed, there was but a small number of 
articles now charged with Customs duty, 
but about 120 urticles had been added to 
the list by the “units of entry.” It was 
not so much the charge itself as the way 
in which it was collected that made the 
penny tax on those units vexatious to the 
persons who had to pay it. For instance, 
id. was charged on 30 bundles of basket 
rods, 1d. on 5,000 bladders, 1d. on 500 
éanes, 1d. on 6 cwt. of bones, 1d. on 1,000 
bricks, 1d. on lcwt. of cheese, 1d. on 
400 cocoanuts, 1d. on lewt. of cork, 
1d. on one ton of “ fish, shell, including 
shrimps and crabs.” From these samples 
of the “units” the Committee might judge 
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that the charge was a very inconvenient oné 
as regarded its collection. He supposed 
there could be no doubt, after the admig: 
sion of the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
obnoxious character of the tax, that it 
would be removed. Under these circum: 
stances those who paid it must submit for 
another year, but he trusted that it would 
be one of the first charges which the right 
hon. Gentleman would abolish next Session, 
Then, with respect to the 1s. 6d. on ships 
ping bills and bills of lading, the system 
adopted by the Customs in respect of these 
dues involved an immensity of trouble on 
the part of owners of ships. He had been 
shown a manifest which the owner of a 
steamship had been obliged to hand in 
every week before his vessel went to sea 
It was from fifteen to twenty feet long: 
He had another in his possession which 
was from twenty to thirty feet long. The 
amount of trouble caused by such taxes 
was utterly beyond any advantage pro- 
duced by them in the shape of an addition 
to the revenue. He had only to expressa 
hope that another financial statement would 
not be made without an announcement that 
those charges were to be reroved. 
Coronet SYKES observed, that it would 
be satisfactory to the right hon. Gentleman 
to know that information had been that 
day received from India of a new cotton 
supply. He was ina position to inform 
the House that fifty tons of cotton of a 
very superior staple had reached Calcutta 
from Burmah. He believed, that if the 
war continued in America another twelve- 
month, the cultivation of cotton in India 
would be so extended that we should be 
independent of America for the supply 
of that article. Last year the supply 
from India was 258,000,000 lbs., but 
this year from Bombay alone it was 
279,000,000 lbs., while in 1858-9 it 
was only 157,000,000 lbs. Ie would re 
mind the Committee that the House 
had pledged itself to an expenditure 
of £12,000,000 in brick and mortar for 
fortifications, by the aid of a loan. If 
they went on spending money in that 
way and for such purposes, resulting 
from a groundless panic about invasion; 
there was an end of the favourable pro- 
spects held out by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There was an outlay of three 
quarters of a million for the troops m 
China; and it could not have ente 
into the mind of the hon. Gentleman 
that there was a probability of our being 
obliged to maintain our trade there by all 
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increased armament; nevertheless such was 
the case. Under all the circumstances, 
he supposed the House must only hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman's antici- 
ations would be realized. 

SmllENRY WILLOUGHBY observed, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer esti- 
mated the income of the year at about 
£70,190,000,' and the expenditure at 
$70,040,000. He had some doubt as to 
whether there would be such a surplus as 
the right hon. Gentleman estimated. He 
had some doubt as to whether they ‘were 
in possesion of the entire of that class of 
accounts which came into the Miscella- 
neous Estimates. For instance, he would 
remind the Committee that the accounts 
from Kaffraria extended over a period of 
ten years; and on investigating them in 
the Committee of Accounts, it had been 
found that no less a sum that £70,000 
had been expended not only without the 
authority of Parliament, but, as far as 
they could find, without authority from 
any department in this country. In fact, 
he believed that expenditure had been in- 
curred by parties iti command in that dis- 
tant country without any other authority 
whatever. He wished to know whether 
there was any other account of that kind 
outstanding, and he asked the question be- 
cause it appeared, that when they came to 
examine the Treasury chest, it was found 
that a considerable sum had been advanced 
on account for the troops in China, he 
believed some £250,000 or £260,000. 
Now, was that account discharged, or was 
it still in existence? It was quite clear, 
that if there were accounts of this kind 
outstanding, the surplus of the right hon. 
Gentleman, such as it was, could not be 
depended upon. He viewed the state of 
the finances opened by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as rather a dangerous one. He 
did not think that with an expenditure of 
£70,000,000 a revenue of about the same 
amount could be considered satisfactory. 
The fire insurance duty was an objection- 
able tax ; but he could not understand how 
the House could go on voting £70,000,000 
expenditure with regard to the ways 
and means of providing the money. If 
the House was determined to spend 
£70,000,000 he was sure, that although 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
tide over the year, it must end in in- 
creased taxation. He hoped the people 
would resist any further taxation in time 
of peace ; but he feared that next March 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
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to give only a Flemish account of his re- 
sources. é ? 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART observed; 
that a material point in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s comparison of the revenue with 
that of 1859 appeared to have escaped no-~ 
tice. The year’1859 was the last of three 
successive years of good harvests and pros- 
perous trade, whereas the present was the 
second year of an indifferent harvest and 
of a failing commerce. If they would 
only contrast the present year with 1839 
or with 1848, the cireumstances of whicl 
were somewhat similar, they could not 
help being struck with the remarkably 
hopeful prospects of the revenue. He was’ 
himself sanguine enough to hope that a 
great deal more would be done to reduce 
taxes which interfered with the comforts 
of the people, and at the same time tended 
to cripple commerce ; but he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was acting with 
great prudence in declining to make the 
attempt for the present. 

Mr. PACKE said, that he thoaght tit 
would be unfair to small consumers of 
beer who brewed at home to make them 
pay an equal licence duty to others who 
had a large consumption. The operation 
of the brewing licence in that respect 
would cause very great dissatisfaction, 
especially in the rural parts of the country. 
He hoped, therefore, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would take that ques- 
tion into consideration, and at any rate so 
remodel that part of his proposition as to 
ensure its acting with equality and fairness. 

Mr. J. C. EWART cbserved, that lie 
quite agreed with his hon. Colleague that 
the petty taxes upon exports and imports 
operated as continual blisters on commerce. 
It would be very desirable if some inquiry 
could be made into the subject, and some 
better mode of raising the money might 
be found. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ask 
whether the licences to brew in houses 
above £20 rental applied to cases where 
beer was brewed not for sale. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, he was 
satisfied with the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but he hoped, that as the 
income tax might now be considered as a 
permanent impost, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be prepared «on Monday to state 
whether he could hold out any hope of 
introducing an improved mode of assess- 
ing and collecting it. He could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that great irri- 
tatiun had been caused in the country by 
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the present system. It would be more 
¢onvenient for the poorer taxpayers to be 
éalled on quarterly rather than half-yearly 
or yearly, as at present ; but he must say 
he did not think that much hardship had 
been done the tenant farmer whose case 
had been referred to. In the case of a 
farmer holding a farm worth £300 a year 
the whole of his tax would only be £5, 
and it was not probable that a man whose 
rent was £300 a year could be seriously 
inconvenienced by having to pay so small 
a sum as £5. 

Sir JOSEP{] PAXTON said, the right 
hon. Gentleman must have been much gra- 
tified at the reception which his Budget 
had that year met with. Last year his 
financial statement was received with 
strong forebodings as to the position in 
which the right hon. Gentleman would be 
placed on the present occasion. The re- 
sult had, however, shown that the appre- 
hensions of hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
groundless, [le (Sir J. Paxton) had ven- 
tured at the time to dissent from their 
prediction ; for the information he had re- 
ceived from Paris satisfied him that great 
things might be expected from the com- 
mercial treaty. He had not, however, 


anticipated the calamitous events which 


had taken place in America. With regard 
to the present budget, he must say he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
probably be disappointed in the yield of 
some of the taxes, fer his connection with 
railways in the midland district showed 
him that a general reduction was taking 
place in the manufactures of the country. 

Mr. PHILIPPS said, the great advan- 
tage resulting from the course pursued by 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer in bringing 
forward his financial statement so early in 
the year was, that it enabled persons to 
obtain a connected view of the finances of 
the country. As one of those who voted 
in the minority on the fire insurance ques- 
tion the other night, he felt that he had 
been placed in a false position by the man- 
ner in which that subject was brought 
forward, If the income and expenditure 
for the year did not balance, it was clear 
that in voting for the reduction of a par- 
ticular tax, hon. Members were not giving 
a merely affirmative vote with regard to it, 
but were, in fact, voting for the imposition 
of some other tax in its stead. Until he 
was in possession of a connected view of 
the finances of the nation, he should have 
felt equally bound to uppose any merely 
affirmative Motion for the reduction or 
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abolition of a particular tax. The right 
hon. Gentleman had favoured the Com. 
mittee with a quotation from Sydney 
Smith, in which all the taxes pressi 
upon the country were enumerated, But 
at that time there was not an income 
tax of 9d. in the pound, and perhaps, if 
the father of the bride had been asked 
whether he would rather pay duty on the 
riband or be subjected to income tax, he 
would have preferred paying a little addi. 
tional duty on the riband. 

Mr. PEASE said, he believed - that 
when the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was real in moneyed circles 
on the following morning, the pains which 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken to 
bring forward and explain all the items of 
the Budget, some of which were new, 
would be highly appreciated by a com- 
mercial country, that relied so much on 
correct statements of figures ; and that he 
would receive credit for ability, fairness, 
and lucidity of statement. It was quite 
manifest that there could be no diminution 
of taxation except by a careful attention to 
the expenditure authorized by the House 
of Commons. Only last yzar the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer informed the 
House, that notwithstanding the enormous 
increase of the property of the country, he 
found the expenditure authorized by the 
House had more than kept pace with it, 
And if that had been the case in prosperous 
years, it especially behoved hon. Members, 
in the interest of their constituents, to en- 
deavour to keep down those expenses, 
which could only be defrayed by additional 
taxation, and as far as possible to remove 
such taxes as those upon tea and sugar, 
which pressed so heavily upon the toiling 
millions, who were the source of the 
strength and wealth of the country. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, he quite 
concurred in the opinion which had been 
expressed, that the Budget would meet 
with the general approval of the country ; 
but, at the same time, he must express his 
regret that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had not been in a position to remit 
any considerable amount of taxation. The 
fact was, they had run into the most lavish 
expenditure, and it was impossible for avy 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to produce @ 
Budget that could be really satisfactory 
till an extensive retrenchment had been 
effected. The time was come for the ap- 
plication of the old watchwords, ‘* Peace, 
retrenchment, and reform.’’ With regard 
to peace, he would say that of late years), 
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as evinced on the Italian question, the 
conduct of the Government had been more 
satisfactory. He also quite approved of 
the firm tone the Government had taken 
with regard to the Mason and Slidell affair ; 
but he must say, that if the United States 
Government had declined the proposal of 
the British Government, and we had fired 
a single shot without having first proposed 
torefer the matter in dispute to arbitra- 
tion, a tremendous responsibility would 
have rested on the British Government. 
He rejoiced that this country was be- 
ginning to take neutral ground in the 
disputes of foreign nations. But millions 
had been thrown away in preparing for 
an apprehended invasion by the Ewperor 
of the French, which he believed from 
the first to be purely chimerical. Re- 
trenchment was necessary, for the amount 
of taxation was too heavy to be long 
endured. The railway traffic returns 
were decreasing ; the trade of one of the 
best customers of the country—namely, 
America—had fallen off, and the people of 
the north were suffering from the want of 
the supply of cotton, and enduring priva- 
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tions in such @ manner as must win the 
approval of all. He was of opinion, that 
if countries borrowed money in time of | 
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society. Instead of discouraging private 
brewing, it was the interest of a good 
Government to encourage it as much as 
possible, in order to reduce the temptation 
in men to enter public-houses, particularly 
in the rural distriets, those public-houses 
being generally the places where the 
crimes of poaching and thieving were con- 
cocted, and many other offences actually 
committed. He believed that in propor- 
tion as they encouraged domestic brewing 
they would be providing against the im- 
moralities to which he had alluded. If 
the right hon. Gentleman were determined 
to remit the hop duty, he hoped that he 
would not endeavour to reimburse himself 
by imposing such a licence as that which 
he proposed. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, that the retro- 
spective consideration of our policy as re- 
garded finance was by no means agreeable. 
In the previous year there was a deficit of 
about £2,500,000, and in the present year 
the excess of ordinary expenditure over 
income amounted to no less a sum than 
£1,442,000, whilst the Exchequer ba. 
lances were annually diminished, although 
they were years of European peace, and 
although, during all that time, the House 
had voted supplies with no niggardly hand. 
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war, they ought to pay it off in time of} Such results as those were by no means 
peace ; and with that view the Chancellor | satisfactory, and could not be defended by 
of the Exchequer ought to have an instruc- | the allegation that the Chinese war and 
tion from the House of Commons to lay | the affairs of the Trent were matters of 
by £500,000 every year, which was little | extraordinary occurrence. In point of fact 
more than three times the magnificent gift | this country was always at war: our in- 
of Mr. Peabody to the poor of London, in | terests were so extensive, and their ramifi- 
order to liquidate the National Debt. | cations were so widely spread, that hardly 
Every £500,000 laid out for this purpose | a year passed in which some war in which 
would, by the creation of terminable an-| we were interested did not turn up in some 
nuities, at the end of 100 years extinguish | quarter of the globe ; and such contingen- 
£10,000,000 of the public debt, and in | cies ought to enter into the calculations of 
that way the whole of the National Debt; our Finaneial Minister. Last year the 
would be paid off by the year 2042. He) right hon. Gentleman had well said— 
believed that the suggestion was worthy of | «7 admit that the only firm and permanent 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman, | foundation on which we can stand is that which 
and he trusted it would receive his con- has for its basis an even balance between income 
sideration. | and expenditure.” 

Mr. NORRIS said, he could not but | and he hoped that in his future calcu- 
take exception to the proposition of the, lations he would keep that maxim steadily 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to impose|in view, and make every allowance for 
a licence tax of 12s. 6d. upon domestic | what were called unforeseen difficulties. 
brewing, if the house belonging to the| He had listened with pleasure to the 
party concerned were above the value of | closing observations of the right hon. Gen- 
£20 a year. He (Mr. Norris) submitted | tleman, because if this country were to 
that the incidence of such an impost would {continue in a flourishing condition, we 
rove just as unequal as that of the brewers’ | must adhere to a rigid economy. It was 
cence at that moment. He also contended | for the right hon. Geetleman, and the 
that such a measure would be unjust and|Governmeat of which he was so distin- 
unfair towards the humbler classes of 


guished a Member, to guide the House 
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and the country as to how that economy 
was to be observed. It was of no use for 
individual Members. to endeavour to prune 
away odd items of £5,000 or £10,000, 
nor did it become them to dictate to the 
right hon. Gentleman the measures which 
he'should adopt. It was from that latter 
consideration, that although he entertained 
a strong opinion on the subject, he had on 
Tuesday evening abstained from voting in 
favour of the Bill for Reducing the Duty 
on Insurances ;. but, if that was the case, 
it was surely all the more necessary that 
the right hon. Gentleman should direct the 
House as to the means by which enonomy 
might be obtained. 

Mr. SLANEY observed, that in his opi- 
nion the able statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer evinced a clearness as to the subject, 
and was hopeful as to the future. The 
increased taxation of the country was 
owing toa rivalry between nations.. There 
ought to be an endeavour made by the 
various Governments of Europe to come to 
an understanding whereby the advantage 
of all would be consulted in the reduction 
of those armaments which entailed so much 
expense on each power. That great and 


powerful monarch the Emperor of the 
French, he believed, was peacefully in- 
clined, as he had shown a disposition lately 
to reduce his armaments. He (Mr. Slaney) 
thought that this couutry ought to do the 


same. He hoped that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would reconsider his pro- 
— respecting private brewing, as he 
elieved that such an impost would prove 
most unfair and injurious to the moral 
interests of the industrial classes. In re- 
spect to the income tax, he thought it only 
just that the opulent classes of this country 
should bear the great burden of that 
impost, and that the humbler and indus- 
trious classes should be relieved of the 
weight of taxation. In regard to the 
sufferings of the people in the manufac- 
turing districts from the want of cotton, 
he might mention that the lower parts of 
Italy possessed capabilities of growing that 
article to a great extent, and he thought it 
would be worth our while to encourage 
the people there to cultivate the growth of 
cotton, and to exchange it for the products 
of this country which they were more in 
want of. Having recently travelled in 
Italy, he could bear testimony to the pros- 
perity that was opening in that ceuntry 
now that the Italians were becoming a free 
and united population. 
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Mr. BAZLEY said, that it appeared to 


him that the converse of what the hon, 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Heygate) had 
suggested would be the best course to pur. 
sue. Instead of bringing up the income 
to the expenditure, he (Mr. Bazley) he. 
lieved that it would be more agreeable 
that the expenditure should be limited to 
the amount of the income: He wished to 
congratulate the Government upon the 
financial statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and to express the deep obli- 
gation which he felt, and which he was 
sure the people of Lancashire would feel 
to the right hor Gentleman for the sym- 
pathy which he had expressed with the 
present sufferings of those who were con- 
cerned in the cotton trade. He had truly 
stated that the price of cotton was then 
about double what it was a year before; 
and thus, although only about half the 
quantity was consumed that was manu- 
factured at that time, the sum paid for the 
raw material remained the same. Twelve 
months ago they were paying £35,000,000 
for the raw material ; and although we 
now received only half the quantity which 
we obtained then, the rum expended 
remained the same. He calculated that 
the loss of remuveration to the labour- 
ing classes amounted te something like 
£12,000,000 per annum, or £1,000,000 
per month. It was easy to see how much 
so great an abstraction from the funds of 
the labouring people must limit their 
comforts, and what a material effect it 
must have upon the revenue of the country; 
and unless they could obtain an abundant 
supply of the raw material, he should look 
to the coming financial year with dread, 
A little more than a year ago they were 
using sume 85 per cent of American 
cotton, of other foreign cotton 8 per cent, 
and only 7 per cent of East Indian, 
Efforts had been made to alter that state of 
things, and already they were using a much 
larger proportion of East Indian cotton. 
Unfortunately, however, if our exports of 
cotton goods continued to diminish at the 
rate at which they had decreased last year, 
there would in the ensuing twelve months 
be a falling-off of some £20,000,000. He 
thought that the labouring classes employed 
in the cotton manufacture deserved the 
greatest credit for their exemplary conduct 
during this period of extreme distress; 
and though the House of Commons could 
do little to mitigate the distress, their 
sympathy would be grateful to those who 
were passing through it. The duty of the 
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Government was to continue removing the 
shackles from industry and capital. In 
our own colonies we had ample means to 
produce supplies of the finest raw material, 
and he hoped the Government would do 
all in their power to remove all impedi- 
ments to the employment of capital and 
labour in the obtaining of it. If we had been 
independent of the United States for the 
supply of our cotton, we should have been 
treated with much more justice by them. 

Mr. HOWES said, he rose to ask 
whether the 12s. 6d. licence on private 
brewers was. intended to be a tax on all 
persons who occupied a £20 house, and 
every tenant farmer who held a farm of 
the value of £150? To enable such per- 
sons to brew with a profit, each of them 
must brew fifty barrels a year, which was a 

reater quantity than such persons brewed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
know whether the simplification of the wine 
duties would take effect the next day ; and 
whether the reports that had been received 
from those persons who had been sent to 
examine the resources of the wine growing 
countries would be laid on the table ? 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
lived in a hop district, and he thought that 
unless the duty on brewing were accepted, 
the hop-growers had no valid claim for 
relief. On the whole, he approved of the 
budget ; and so, he believed, would the 
country generally. He wished to know, 
whether the Ottoman Loan was to be 
taxed? If the wine duties were to com- 
mence on the uext day, it was rather in- 
vidious that the capitalists should go free. 
On the whole, he thought it would be 
rather a surprise to our friends on the other 
side of the water, that, notwithstanding 
the Joss of their trade, we had got so far 
into the year without being utterly ruined ; 
and it ought to be a matter of great pride 
to ourselves to see with what patience the 
sufferings caused by the disturbance in our 
trade and manufactures had been borne by 
our labouring population. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he was mueh dis- 
appointed by the retention of the penny 
charge on packages, and other minor 
charges. Great labour and inconvenience 
were caused to shipowners by the de- 
tailed statement of the cargo required on 
account of those insignificant imposts. As 
& specimen of those statements, he had 
with him a long roll no less than fifty-four 
feet in length, and which would reach half 
across the floor of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman might be unable to reduce taxes 
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whilst his colleagues called for twelve or 
fifteen millions annually under dread of 
invasion from France, but he might levy 
them in a less inconvenient manner. The 
amount of the Navy Estimates were far 
too high, and a diminution might fairly 
take place in them, as France was expend> 
ing only one-third of the same amount on 
her navy. The Vote for fortifications was 
also highly extravagant, and he hoped. the 
House of Commons would, by their Vote 
the next evening, declare that the one-and- 
a-half millions of pounds voted for, but not 
yet spent, on the fortifications, were no 
longer to be wasted. He thought the time 
had come when this country might make 
an effort to stop the fearful earnage which 
was going on on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and to obtain that raw. material 
upon which so many English people de- 
pended for their very existence. He could 
not say that he was dissatisfied with tlie 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but he should have been better 
pleased if he had proposed to take one 
penny in the pound off the income tax, and 
to repeal the small duties upon shipping. 

Mr. MARSH said, he would congratu- 
late the Chancellor of the Exehequer on 
his budget generally. Especially he was 
pleased with the abolition of the hop-duty ; 
next year he hoped to see an end of the 
malt tax; and if a tax was necessary, he 
would like to see it placed, not on the raw 
material of hops and malt, but on the 
manufactured article, beer. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
that last year he ventured to suggest that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Estimates, in 
regard to the Chinese indemnity was some- 
what too sanguine. He understood that 
the arrangement eome to between the 
British Government and those interested 
in the indemnity was, that half was to be 
paid in cash, and the other half in bills. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
the half which was to be paid in cash 
amounted to £193,000. But the sum 
absolutely ascertained to be due by Mr. 
Parkes, and assented to by the Earl of 
Elgin, was £650,000. Had another in- 
vestigation taken place, and were there any 
outstanding claims beyond those recognised 
by the right hon. Gentleman? The facts 
proved that he (Mr. Fitzgerald) was almost 
literally accurate in the calculations he 
made last year on that subject. He said 
that. about £450,000 would be received, 
and the actual receipts were £366,000, 
after making allowance for the loss on 
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exchanges. He wished to know how the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to meet the 
further sum which, according to the esti- 
mate of Mr. Parkes, must be due on the 
score of this indemnity ? 

Sir MORTON PETO said, he desired 
to express his unqualified satisfaction at 
the budget which had been presented to 
them that night. He would remind the 
Committee, however, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could not be considered 
responsible for the enormous expenditure 
of the country, and could only be expected 
to do the best he could under the circum- 
stances in which he found himself placed. 
* All his efforts were frustrated by the ex- 
travagance of the Government. A glaring 
instance of their reckless expenditure was 
shown in the fact that after a neigh- 
bouring country had abandoned wooden 
ships altogether they had spent about 
£10,000,000 in building and £3,000,000 
in repairing wooden ships. He had no 
hope that any reduction would be effected 
in the expenditure unless the House was 
prepared to take a business-like view of 
things, and, departing from the old line 
of routine, to take up plain questions of 
business when propounded to them in a 
pain, business-like spirit. He hoped the 

ouse would support the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, for they knew his mind and heart 
were bent upon rendering the country 

rosperous. 

Mr. WHITE said, he should not have 
ventured to offer any observations to the 
Committee but for the reproachful glance 
and upbraiding words which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had addressed to 
those Members who voted the other even- 
ing for the Motion for the remission of the 
fire insurance duty. He begged to assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that he spoke not 
alone his own sentiments but those of some 
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the right hon. Gentleman, as the organ of 
the Government, was obliged to deseribe 
the deplorable consequences of the profi. 
gate and reckless extravagance to which 
the country had been committed. Look- 
ing to the efforts of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, it brought forcibly to his mind the 
saying that a virtuous man struggling 
under adversity was a sight worthy of the 
gods. In that sense he entertained a feel- 
ing of commiseration towards the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he did hope that he 
might long continue to hold his office, but 
that he might be spared having ever again 
to address the Committee under the circum. 
stances under which he had addressed 
them that night. As to the Chinese in- 
demnity, there need be no apprehension 
on that acconnt. The revenue from im- 
ports and exports amounted to about 
£500,000 per month ; and if the Foreign 
Office only did its duty, the whole of the 
indemnity would be quickly paid up. 
With an income of £70,000,000 a year it 
seemed a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous to levy a duty of 12s. 6d. per 
annum upon the private brewing of beer, 
and he hoped that proposal would be 
withdrawn. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would how reply to some 
of the many hon. Gentlemen who had 
addressed the House ; and if others should 
refer to any isolated subjects, he should be 
perfectly prepared at a subsequent period 
of the evening to answer them. The hon. 
Member for Stamford (Sir 8. Northcote) 
asked two or three questions immediately 
pertaining to the financial statement. The 
hon. Gentleman asked whether the Com- 
mittee were to understand that he pro- 
| posed to take a Vote of Credit for £500,000 
/on account of the Chinese expenditure. 
| What he meant was, not that a Vote of 
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of his hon. Friends around him, when he} Credit was necessary, for his belief was 
said that many hon. Gentlemen were pre-| that the Vote of Credit which they already 
pared to vote for the remission, not only | had was perfectly sufficient to enable them 
of that tax, but of the malt tax and) to make the payments, but that that was 
income tax, simply because they saw no the amount of debt over and above the 
other means of obtaining a diminution of | receipts which would probably stand in 
expenditure save by a diminution of reve-| the expenditure of the year on account of 
nue. He could not join in the congratu-| China. He stated last year that probably 
lations which the right hon. Gentleman | £1,750,000 was the amount outstanding 
had received on his speech, for he thought of Chinese charges, and he did not suppose 
it was rather a melancholy exhibition.| that the amount would be much higher. 
He missed the earnest eloquence with | [is hon. Friend asked why he ventured to 
which he usually adorned, and the heart | estimate the Excise for the coming year 
and soul which he threw into his speeches. | to be as much as the actual produce during 
It was painful to hear the tone of com-| the last year, when he was about to lose 
punction, almost of remorse, with which | the remaining fraction of the paper duty. 


Mr Seymour FitzGerald 
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The reason was this: —The remaining 
fraction of the paper duty was very small, 
because a considerable inroad was made on 
the net receipt which last year he esti- 
mated for the current year, in consequence 
of an excess of £200,000 in the drawbacks 
on stocks in hand over what had been 
anticipated. The net receipt from the 
paper duty was only about £350,000 ; and 
taking it roughly, he thought he might 
safely say that it would be fully counter- 
balanced by the improved estimate from 
malt. The Committee was aware that, 
notwithstanding the shortening of credits, 
they knew at the commencement of the 
financial year what an important part of 
the revenue malt would be. Last year the 
on-coming charge was very bad. This 
year the on-coming charge was very good, 
and the better estimate from malt made up 
the loss from the paper duty. With re- 
gard to the minor charges from playing 
cards and foreign loans, they would stand 
against the reduction in respect of hops, 
and the account would be such as he had 
presented to the Committee. 

The hon. Member for Evesham (Sir H. 
Willoughby) asked whether there were 
any other accounts outstanding. He could 
only give the hon. Baronet a general an- 
swer, that when they came under his cog- 
nizance he was desirous to bring them, at 
the earliest possible moment, before the 
notice of the House. But he did not 
know of them until they were ascertained, 
and probably the hon. Baronet would ob- 
tain more particular information by put- 
ting specific questions upon specific points. 
The hon. Member for Horsham (Mr. 8. 
Fitzgerald) asked a question with regard 
to the China indemnity. He could only 
speak from recollection, but his impression 
was that the hon. Gentleman was in error. 
The actual payments made to the merchants 
amounted to 850,000 dollars. That was 
certainly one-half of the ascertained claims 
ofthe merchants ; and when he said “ as- 
certained,’’? he meant ascertained on the 
spot by Mr. Parkes. He thought he could 
give documentary information to the hon. 
Gentlemen which would probably be more 
satisfactory than an explanation given from 
memory. But of this he had no doubt 
whatever, that a sum of 850,000 dollars 
would be as much as would be charged in 
the accounts for the present year. Other 
claims might be substantiated, but a total 
of 2,000,000 taels was the amount limited 
for the payment of substantiated claims 
and interest to be paid on a final settlement. 


VOL. CLXVI. [rurep sentes. } 
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The hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Alderman Salomons) asked whether they 
could not make the Resolution as to foreign 
loans applicable to the Ottoman Loan. 
The Resolution had no relation to current 
transactions. It was not like a question 
of Customs duty, but was intended to be 
entirely prospective in its character. It 
might depend upon a construction of law 
how it would operate, but it was not 
proposed for the purpose of catching any 
transaction now in progress. 

He had reason to be thankful to the 
Committee for the general tone in which 
the proposals of the Government had been 
received and discussed, and particularly so 
for the dispassionate view taken by the 
hon. Member for Maidstone (Mr. Buxton). 
But several observations had been made 
upon the licences for private brewing. 
He would state how that stood. The mo- 
tive of the Government was not to obtain 
a considerable sum for the public revenue, 
and probably the amount which the 
licences would yield would be insignifi- 
cant. But it seemed extremely hard that 
the brewer who brewed for sale should 
pay 3d. per barrel in lieu of the hop 
duty, and at the same time any one who 
chose to brew for himself should be 
allowed to brew to any extent without 
paying any equivalent. Out of that con- 
sideration of justice the proposal arose. 
Two courses might have been taken. 
They might either have attempted to give 
licences adapted minutely to the quantity 
of beer which each person brewed, or they 
might have endeavoured to take it in the 
rough. If the licences had been adapted 
to the quantity which each person brewed, 
an inquisition into every private house 
must have been the consequence, and that 
was very undesirable. The only other 
choice was to take it in the rough, and 
therefore they took an average exempt- 
ing those who were poor and imposing 
a charge of 12s. 6d. at a certain point. 
It was objected that it would operate in 
favour of certain gentlemen with large 
private establishments, but they might in- 
troduce two or three scales which would 
effect a greater degree of justice, and not 
entail any inquisition. That was a mat- 
ter for consideration, but the Committee 
would now understand the motive upon 
which the Resolution was founded. 

It had also been suggested that, as 
the income tax would be permanent, some 
irritation might be got rid of by taking 
the assessment and collection into the 

8 
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hands of Government. He had stated on 
more than one occasion that he was of 
opinion that it would be expedient for the 
ublic interests if the assessment (not in- 
forfering with the discretion of the local 
authorities, but the original amount of 
charge) and the collection were in the 
hands of Government. At the same 
time, an Act would be necessary, and the 
Government hesitated to advise that, un- 
less they could be assured that it was 
likely to meet with general assent. But 
on that point opinion was very much di- 
vided in different districts of the country. 
Allusion had also been made to the 
occasional licences to sell liquor, and he 
wished to say a word in explanation of his 
meaning. There were public assemblies, 
such as cricket-matches and boat-races, 
that were not periodical, at which there 
was great irregularity in the sale of liquor. 
All fhe proposed was to bring these less 
fixed gatherings under the same rule that 
applied to periodical fairs and markets, 
and subject them to the same restraints. 
With respect to the charge of a penny 
on packages inwards, and 1s. 6d. on bills 
of lading outwards, and the document 
teferred to by the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Lindsay), there was no more 
connection between them than this—that 
the payment of the 1s. 6d. would require 
the production of the document ; and it was 
the opinion of those who prepared the 
statistics for the Board of Trade that it 
was most valuable for statistical purposes. 
But he was very willing that the point 
should be made the subject of an impar- 
tial inquiry; but that inquiry must be 
made elsewhere than in that House. As 
to the penny on packages inwards, he was 
ready to surrender it at the first moment 
the revenue could dispense with the 
amount. Reference had been made to a 
conversion of the National Debt into an- 
nuities. That system was actually in 
operation every day, though only to a 
small extent. The fact was, it was impos- 
sible to convert such an enormous mass of 
debt into annuities. They might show on 
paper that it would be advantageous to 
convert it into annuities terminable in 
ninety-nine years; but if they went 
into the market to convert the debt 
into such annuities, they could not get 
such terms for the commodity they offered 
as they might be entitled to expect. All 
that could be done was to sell as many 
annuities as possible; and by that sale, 
even in bad years, like the three last, there 
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had been some operations in the reduction 
of the debt. These were the principal 
points that had been raised in the present 
discussion. 

He would conclude by answering the 
question of the hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Crawford), whether there 
would be any objection to produce the re- 
ports of the officers of the Customs Depart- 
ment, who had visited various countries to 
obtain information for it. He did not 
think there was any objection to producing 
those reports, and the information they 
contained was of considerable interest. As 
to the time at which the new duties im- 
posed by the Resolutions would take effect, 
the former practice was that they should 
not take effect till the Resolutions were 
reported ; but the recent Peay had been 
that they should take effect immediately 
the Resolutions passed the Committee. The 
new duties, therefore, would be in opera- 
tion on the following day, subject, of 
course, to the ultimate decision of Par- 
liamen. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING suggested, that 
the duty on brewing licences might be 
regulated in reference to the rent of the 
premises ; some difference ought to be made 
between small houses and large establish- 
ments. The duty would still not be quite 
equal, but the inequality would not be so 
great as by the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the point was one of 
detail. He was glad the principle was 
agreed to, and he would consider the mat- 
ter for a day or two, to see whether the 
part of the Resolution referring to private 
brewers could be arranged to the satisfac- 
tion of the Committee. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he had under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman as sug- 
gesting a postponement of the Resolution 
he intended to move with regard to the 
income tax. He wished, therefore, to ask 
at what period he could submit his Reso- 
lution to the House without inconveni- 
encing the right hon. Gentleman ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Gentleman would 
derive no advantage whatever from moving 
his Resolution before the discussion of the 
Bill he was about to propose. It was not 
a change in the Bill for the present year, 
but a permanent change in the tax, the 
hon. Gentleman wished to make. That 
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meet the necessities of the moment. If 
the House were drawn into a long discus- 
sion on the income tax great public incon- 
venience would be created. But if the 
hon. Gentleman intended only to take the 
opinion of the House on a principle of the 
income tax, he would have no difficulty in 
proposing his Resolution, either in Com- 
mittee or on the Question that the Speaker 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he would accept 
the suggestion ; he would move his Reso- 
lution after Easter. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY thought 
the Committee ought to have the Reso- 
lutions before it, in a printed form, before 
it passed them. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The proposition of the hon. Ba- 
ronet amounts to this—that the financial 
measures of the Government should be 
published before the financial statement 
was made, and that would be attended with 
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extreme inconvenience. The inconveni- 
ence to the Committee is not so great as it 
seems. It is true the Committee enables 
us to levy acertain duty to-morrow morn- 
ing, or to remit a certain duty; but all 
those proceedings are taken provisionally, 
and their final adoption is contingent upon 
the future approval of Parliament. I am 
only acting in conformity with the uniform 
precedent. 


Resolved, 

That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, in lieu of the Duties of Customs 
now charged on the articles undermentioned, the 
following Duties of Customs shall be charged 
thereon on importation into great Britain and 
Ireland, on and after the 4th day of April 1862: 
viz. [See Table.] And for eve legree of 
strength beyond the highest specified, an addi- 
tional duty of 3d. per gallon. 

No more than 10 per cent of Proof Spirit shall 
be used in the fortifying of any Wine in Bond; 
nor shall any Wine be fortified in Bond to a 
greater degree of strength than 40 per cent of 
such Proof Spirit. 





Containing less than the | If imported 
following Rates of Proof | in Bottles, 
Spirit, verified by Sykes’ and 

containing 

less than 

26 degrees. | 42 degrees. | 42 degrees. 


Hydrometer, viz.— 








Wine, Red 


Lees of such Wine . 


8. 

° . ° . the gallon 1 

White . ° . . the gallon 1 
- the gallon 1 














House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee (Supply) read. 

Sir JOSEPH PAXTON said, he hoped 
the Government would not think of going 
into Committee of Supply that night. 
The House had been sitting six hours 
discussing the Budget, and hon. Members 
were exhausted. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
also would press upon the Government 
not to go into Supply that night. They 
had passed the Army and Navy Estimates, 
which embraced two-fifths of the expendi- 
ture. The National Debt took other two- 
fifths, and they had now only to deal with 
the Civil Service Estimates, which were the 
Tremaining fifth. It was only by reducing 
the expenditure under that head that they 
would be enabled to make ends meet ; and 
as those Estimates required careful con- 





sideration, he hoped the Government would 
not call upon them to go into Committee 
of Supply to-night. 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
trusted the House would not object to go 
into Committee of Supply for an hour. 

Motion agreed to. 


House in Committee. 
Mr, Massery in the Chair. 


1. Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £32,647, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Char; 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
Works and Expenses at the New Houses of Par- 
liament.” 


Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to know whether the account for 
the expenditure for building in connection 
with the Houses of Parliament was entire- 
ly closed; and whether £32,000 might 
be reckoned as the average annual charge 
for keeping them up. 

$2 
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Mr. COWPER said, the Vote was for 


the ordinary expenses in connection with 
the Houses of Parliament, and contained 
no item for building purposes. He could 


not say that any great reduction of the 
amount in future years was to be ex- 


pected. 

Mr. KENDALL said, he wished to 
have some explanation of the item for 
lighting. There were in or about the 
building some 5,000 gaslights, and about 
200 argand lamps. Nevertheless, while 
the expense of the former (which were 
equal to 7,000 argand lamps) was only 
£2,500, the 200 oil lamps actually cost 
£2,000. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he desired 
to ask who the two Sovereigns were 
whose statues were to be added to the 
four which were already in progress? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that four statues 
to Sovereigns of this country had al- 
ready been erected. The four selected had 
been Charles I., George I., George IV., 
and William IV. That year two new ones 
were to be added, and it would be in- 
structive to know which of the kings were 
considered equal in merit to George IV. 
and Charles I. 

Sir MATTHEW RIDLEY said, if it 
were right that Parliament should grant 
money for the encouragement of the arts 
in this country, he would submit that the 
Committee had not exercised a proper 
discretion in endeavouring to promote 
that object by statues of the sovereigns 
of this country as part of the acces- 
sories of the House. The effect was, not 
to hold out the patronage of Government 
and the authority of Parliament to genius, 
but to give a helping hand to mediocre 
talent while they obtained works which 
did not excite the sympathies of those who 
looked upon them. The production of 
merely medizeval statues would have no 
effect upon fine art in this country. 
But by inviting our artists to represent 
great incidents in our history, or noble 
passages in the poets, the Committee would 
really lend to genius a fostering hand. 
He regarded the annual Vote for statues 
produced by mediocre artists as mere waste 
of the public money, and he should there- 
fore move the omission of the item of 
£1,600 for the two statues proposed that 
year. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £1,600 for two Statues o 
British: Sovereigns to be placed in the Royal 
Gallery, be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 


Sir Henry Willoughby 
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Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he also 
desired to know the names of the two 
sovereigns for whose statues the item of 
| £1,600 was proposed. He objected to 
frescoes being placed in such a position 
that the only light falling upon them came 
through painted glass windows. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would beg 
leave to ask whether the name of Oliver 
Cromwell had ever suggested itself to the 
Chief Commissioner. [A Jaugh.] Hon. 
Members might laugh, but no less a per- 
sonage than Earl Russell recently stated 
to a deputation that there was no period 
in the history of England so much entitled 
to be remembered as that which was iden- 
tified with the name of Oliver Cromwell, 
Why, then, he asked, should that glorious 
period not be commemorated in some way 
or other in connection with the Houses 
of Parliament? About a year before he 
escorted a party of Frenchmen round the 
buildings ; and when he showed them the 
highly poetical frescoes, they asked him 
whether it was because the English peo- 
ple had nothing in their national history 
worthy to be commemorated that they had 
' recourse to the imagination. of their poets, 
They requested him to explain some of the 
frescoes, but he was compelled to acknow- 
ledge that he could not do so. He want- 
ed to know whether the name of Oliver 
Cromwell had occurred to the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner; and, 
if not, why not? 

Mr. COWPER said, the oil used in the 
Houses of Parliament was supplied under 
a contract which had been in force fora 
long period. He had given orders, how- 
ever, that it should be discontinued at the 
end of six months, when a new, and he 
hoped a more economical, arrangement 
would be made. Reference had been made 
to the statues in the Royal Gallery. The 
Estimate of 1860 had been so framed 
as to commit the House to a long series 
of statues from the earliest to the last 
Sovereign. The House was unwilling 
to be so committed, and the Vote was 
withdrawn. Last Session the House voted 
four statues as a portion of a chronological 
series of twelve, which were required for 
the decoration of the Royal Gallery; and 
the Estimate for the present year contain- 
ed an item for two more statues, also a por- 
portion of the series of twelve. He believed 
that those two statues, which were to be 
‘executed in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Fine Arts Commission, 
would represent Sovereigns whom he was 
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sure the House would be anxious to com- 
memorate, since they were associated with 
an illustrious period in our constitutional 
history. He alluded to William IIT. and 
Queen Mary. [‘‘ Which Mary?”’] It was 
not the Mary to whom the hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) so much 
objected, but the Mary who was consort 
to William. He thought the House would 
beof opinion that the Royal Gallery would 
be incomplete without statues, and the ob- 
ject of the Fine Arts Commission in re- 
commending that the Sovereigns should 
be represented in marble was to gratify 
the feeling to which the hon. Member for 
Peterborough had just given expression— 
namely, that in so magnificent a building 
as the Houses of Parliament there ought 
to be historical recollections. The hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir M. Ridley) had ob- 
jected to the proposed statues in the Royal 
Gallery, not because he was not favour- 
able to art, but because he was a lover of 
very high art. There was no reason for 
supposing that the statues would be low 
in art; and when the hon. Baronet ex- 
pressed the apprehension that medieval 
statues were going to be put up, he did 
not properly distinguish between the sta- 


tues placed in the niches, and forming part 
of the decoration of the walls, and those 
marble statues which were to stand out 


separately on the floor. No fault could 
be found with the statues in St. Stephen’s 
Hall on the ground of mediwvalism. They 
were executed by the best sculptors whom 
England could produce, and were gene- 
rally considered creditable to English art. 
They did not show any great fondness 
for mediseval costume. Leather breeches 
formed no part of mediwval costume, but 
they were in fashion at the end of last 
century, and Mr. Fox was faithfully re- 
presented in the dress of his period. He 
hoped the hon. Baronet would not think 
it necessary to oppose the Vote. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, he would 
beg leave to suggest that there ought, 
without loss of time, to be placed in one 
of the most prominent positions the 
Houses of Parliament contained a statue 
executed by the first artist of the day of 
the late Prince Consort. Such a work of 
art, whatever its cost, would be one of 
those tributes which the country delighted 
to see paid to that virtue which so eminently 
distinguished the present reign, and which 
they were all so anxious to perpetuate. 

Sm MATTHEW RIDLEY said, he 
altogether dissented from the opinion that 
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the statues in St. Stephen’s Hall were 
superior works of art. On the contrary, 
he affirmed that those, for example, of 
Fox, Pitt, Burke, and Grattan were as 
bad statues as were ever perpetrated. 
They had neither mind, speech, nor 
thought in them. The perpetration and 
repetition of such statues could do nothing 
whatever to promote art. They pointed 
no moral, and adorned no tale. They did 
not appeal either to the perceptions, the 
sensibilities, the sympathies, or the na- 
tional feelings of those who beheld them. 
He would not, however, press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH observed, 
that while the proposed Vote was for 
£33,000, there appeared to be on the 
20th of February a balance of £54,000 
on last year’s Vote. For what purpose 
was that £54,000 required? 

Mr. COWPER said, he would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that the Estimates last 
year only passed in August, and such was 
the punctiliousness of the Office of Works 
that they did not give their orders till 
the Estimates were passsed. The £54,000 
would be paid for the orders so given. 

Mr. CAIRD said, he hoped that in 
the chronological series of Sovereigns it 
would not be forgotten that they were 
dealing with a united kingdom, and Scot- 
land should not be overlooked. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he regrettted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had neither 
answered his question, nor expressed any 
opinion respecting Oliver Cromwell. He 
rose, however, to call attention to the fact, 
that the most conspicuous place in the 
House of Lords had been given to a fresco 
depicting Augustine baptizing some Saxon 
king, which he understood was intended 
to represent the introduction of Christi- 
anity into this island, but which he could 
not designate otherwise than as a gross and 
palpable falsification of all history. It ra- 
ther represented the authority of the Popes 
of Rome. [“ Oh, oh!’’] Christianity had 
been introduced into this country five hun- 
dred years before either Augustine or the 
Pope existed. He wished to know under 
whose direction such a perversion of our 
national history had been perpetrated. 

Sm JOSEPH PAXTON called atten+ 
tion to a sum of £3,000 for racks in the 
Victoria Tower for the reception of original 
acts, records, and documents. 

Mr. MILDMAY said, he wished to ask 
how it was that so large a sum as £1,200 
was required for haircloth, &. 
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Mr. COWPER said, that the records of 
the House of Lords were encroaching so 
much upon the disposable space in the 
passages and offices of that House that the 
Clerk of Parliaments had made application 
that they should be lodged in some other 
situation, and there appeared to be no 
other place for them than the Victoria 
Tower. There were at present but two 
rooms fitted up, and the item in the Vote 
was intended to fit up another floor. There 
were altogether sixty-four rooms in the 
Victoria Tower. He hoped the hon. 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) 
would not ask him to follow him in his 
historical discussion. Whatever inferences 
the hon. Gentleman might draw from the 
facts, it was not to be denied that St. 
Augustine had baptized the Saxon King, 
and that important event was represented 
on the walls of the House of Lords. It was 
an historical fact which might very proper- 
ly be represented. He quite sympathized 
with the hon. Members in their admira- 
tion of Oliver Cromwell, and he should be 
glad to see a well-executed statue of that 
great ruler in a suitable place. However, 
they had so little encouragement in the 
erection of statues that Members should 
not be surprised if he did not propose 
eny more. If the House were inclined 
to have one erected hereafter, such a 
proposition would meet with no dis- 
couragement from him; but on the pre- 
sent occasion they could only discuss the 
statues in the Estimates, and they were 
limited to those of William III. and 
Queen Mary as part of a series. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £5,104, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1863, for the Mainte- 
nance and Repairs of Embassy Houses, do. 
Abroad,” 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to call 
attention to an item of £2,668 for the 
houses of our ambassador to Turkey at 
Constantinople and Therapia, and to ask 
how it was that so large a sum was 


? 

Mr. COWPER said, that the Sultan 
had made a present of the site to the 
British mission, and consequently it was 
natural that they should spend a little 
sum in keeping up the house and giving 
the British Ambassador the benefit of the 
Sultan’s liberality. 

Mr. Mildmay ‘ 
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Mr. FREELAND said, this was not 
‘a little sum ;”’ it was a very large item 
—£2,668. For the year ending March 
31, 1861, the embassy-houses at Con- 
stantinople and Therapia had cost £2,350, 
and for 1862 the cost was £2000, so that 
the total for the three years would be 
£7,018. The item was perfectly mon- 
strous. If a grand Turk had come over 
here, and thought of building a new wing 
to his house for a seraglio, that sum would 
be sufficient to build it; but, of course, in 
the case of the British Ambassador, no 
such appendage to his residence would be 
required. 

Lorn ERNEST BRUCE said, he 
should be glad to have some explana- 
tions with respect to the embassy-house 
at Paris. 

Cotonrt DUNNE said, the embassy- 
house at Constantinople had been burnt 
down some twenty-five years ago, and had 
been rebuilt at enormous expense. Since 
he had been in Parliament large de- 
mands had been made for maintaining it. 
Therapia was a very bad place for carry- 
ing on diplomatic relations, but during 
the summer the ambassador went there 
from the heat. He did not know why the 
ambassador should not keep up the house 
at Therapia at his own expense. 

Sir JOSEPH PAXTON said, the em- 
bassy at Paris comprised a large extent of 
building, and, considering the manner in 
which it ought to be kept up, the sum 
asked (£885) was not large. So also with 
respect to the Vote for the houses at The- 
rapia and Constantinople, a large expendi- 
ture was required to keep them in order 
as they were built of wood. 

Mr. MILDMAY said, he thought the 
salary of £185 for “ the clerk of works in 
charge” at Paris most objectionable. Such 
a clerk, if kept up, would find work to do. 

Mr. COWPER said, it was economi- 
cal that the Office of Works should 
have an officer of their own residing at 
the Paris Embassy, otherwise they would 
have to be constantly sending over some 
one whenever repairs were wanting. He 
did not think the item of £500 for 
‘casual and ordinary repairs and painting, 
furniture, fittings, and contingencies” of 
the ambassador’s house at Therapia was 
toomuch, The Committee could not wish 
that our ambassador should not reside 
during the summer months at Therapia, 
where all the other embassies had houses, 
om the Turkish Ministers also re- 
Bi 
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Mrz. H. A. HERBERT said, the pay- 
ment to a clerk of the Works at Paris of 
£185 was an enormous charge for superin- 
tending the repairs of a house that was 
nearly new, ‘There was also an item for 
a surveyor to look after the clerk of the 
works. 

Mz. MONSELL said, that the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Chichester (Mr. 
Freeland) had not been answered. During 
the last three years the sum of £2,500 
had been spent in repairing the ambassa- 
dor’s house at Constantinople. He thought 
the Vote for the house at Therapia was 
nothing less than a piece of unnecessary 
extravagance, If they kept a clerk of the 
works there, they must expect he would 
find something to do. He would move, 
as an Amendment, that the Constantinople 
Vote of £2,668 be reduced by the sum of 
£1,000. 

Mr. COWPER said, he had thought it 
better to confine himself to the Vote before 
the Committee, and he could state that the 
sum was not more than was necessary for 
the coming year. He could not agree 


with the proposition that having a clerk of 
the works was likely to increase the ex- 
pense of repairs; for being paid by a fixed 


salary, if there were any temptation at all, 
it would be to do little rather than much. 
If, on the other hand, the repairs were left 
to local tradesmen, they would have an 
interest in running up a bill. It would 
be the most short-sighted economy to re- 
move the clerk of the works at Constan- 
tinople, for it was not a place in which 
contracts to keep the ambassador’s house 
in repair could be entered into. The 
ambassador's house at Paris was rather 
an old one, and had required very serious 
repairs. It was thought desirable to send 
over a surveyor to Paris from time to time, 
instead of trusting entirely to French 
architects, when more serious repairs were 
required. If the clerks of the works were 
removed, the Board of Works would lose 
the only check they now had on the ex- 
penditure for repairs in these capitals. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
the Government ought to give the Com- 
mittee grounds for supposing that these 
sums would be required, and that they 
would be duly appropriated. The right 
hon. Gentleman ought to explain how the 
sums voted for previous years had been 
appropriated. He should vote for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. COWPER said, the sum proposed 
was the amount which, judging from past 
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experience, it was thought would be 
necessary for ordinary repairs. The sums 
which had been alluded to were, he under- 
stood, not for ordinary, but special and par- 
ticular repairs. The subject of past Votes 
was immaterial to the present discussion, 

Mr. FREELAND. said, he thought those 
past Votes had a most important and 
material bearing on the question, The 
repairs of one year, if well done, would 
obviate the necessity of further repairs in 
a subsequent year. Not only were repairs 
executed at great expense when Sir Henry 
Bulwer went to Constantinople, but others 
had been executed at a later period. The 
Committee were now invited to vote 
£2,600 odd for this purpose, the corre- 
sponding charge last year being £2,000. 
LD appétit vient en mangeant ; and he sup- 
posed that next year a demand would be 
made for a still larger sum. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, there 
could not be worse economy than to give 
a large house to an ambassador and let it 
go out of repair. Everybody who hada 
house, great or small, knew by his own 
experience that in proportion to its size he 
must incur a certain annual expenditure 
for ordinary repairs. There was a Dutch 
proverb that painting and whitewash cost 
nothing—not, indeed, that these things 
had not to be paid for, but that the money 
spent on them prevented the necessity for 
much heavier outlays. His hon. Friend 
said there could be no need of a house at 
Therapia, because when he was at Con- 
stantinople years ago the embassy resi- 
dence was burnt down, and our ambassa- 
dor was then compelled to live at Therapia, 
when great inconvenience occurred, as 
during a great part of the year our ambas- 
sador had to be at Pera, in order to have 
communication with the diplomatists of 
other countries. But it should be remem- 
bered that in summer not only did the 
diplomatic agents of other Powers, but 
the Ministers of the Porte itself, all go to 
Therapia ; and it would be inconvenient for 
the British ambassador alone to be kept at 
Constantinople at that season through not 
having a residence at Therapia. He should 
really hope that the Committee would not 
refuse the sum estimated for the ordinary 
repairs of the embassy house at Pera, 
which was very large, and intended for 
the accommodation not only of the am- 
bassador, but also of the other members of 
the embassy. If the money voted should 
not really be required, it would not be 
spent. ; : 
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Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
that he was fully aware of the fact that 
the house of our ambassador in Therapia 
was in an exceedingly bad state of repair, 
and in such a condition that no gentleman 
could be expected to reside in it. The 
money proposed for its repair was then 
absolutely necessary. As regarded our 
ambassador’s house at Constantinople, un- 
derstanding that the sum asked for its 
repair was only calculated upon an average 
of years, and that the meney would not 
be expended if the repairs were not need- 
ed, he would certainly support the Vote. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
all that had been said only showed that 
the large sums in former years for this 
purpose had been wasted. That was hardly 
a good reason why the Committee should 
now vote upwards of another £2,000. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he believed that only a very small portion 
of the sums voted in past years were spent 
upon the house at Therapia. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that only £500 of 
the present Estimates was for the house at 
Therapia. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the Item of £2,668, for Repairs of the 
British Embassy Houses at Constantinople and 
Therapia, be reduced by the amount of £1,000.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 61; Noes 
88: Majority 27. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
would move as an Amendment the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £1,500 the item for 
repairs to the British embassy-house at 
the Hague. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £1,500, for Repairs of the 
British Embassy House at the Hague, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.” 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said he 
would remind the Committee of the re- 
port of last year, which recommended as 
the best economy that the Government 
should take the houses for the ambas- 
sadors upon lease, on an understanding 
that a certain percentage should be de- 
ducted from the salaries of the ministers 
to meet the expenses attending them. 
It was well known that it was often 
very difficult and sometimes impossible 
for the ambassadors to procure houses 
for themselves by the year, as they were, 
of course, precluded from taking them 
on lease from a consciousness of their 
own uncertainty of tenure. 


Viscount Palmerston 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
fully concurred in the principle of the 
Government taking those houses for our 
ambassadors, and therefore he should 
deeply regret any such reduction in the 
Vote as the Amendment contemplated. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the case under 
consideration was exceptional. A reduc. 
tion of the Vote would amount to a breach 
of engagement to which the Government 
had deliberately bound themselves. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH intimated 
that he would not press his opposition to 
the Vote. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported this day ; 
Committee to sit again this day. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS.—RESOLUTION. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER moved that the Resolution of the 
31)st of March be a Standing Order of the 
House. 

Resolution [31st March], relative to 
Public Accounts, read, as followeth :— 

“That there shall be a Standing Committee, to 
be designated ‘The Committee of Public Ac- 
counts,’ for the examination of the Accounts 
showing the appropriation of the sums granted by 
Parliament to meet the Public Expenditure, to 
consist of nine Members, who shall be nominated 
at the commencement of every Session, and of 
whom five shall be a quorum.” 

Cotoxen FRENCH said, he should not 
oppose the Motion, although he thought 
the Committee would remove responsibility 
from the Government. On that ground 
he very strongly objected to the constitu- 
tion of the Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the question be- 
fore the House was not the constitution of 
the Committee, but whether its appoint- 
ment should be made a Standing Order. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask whether it was intended that the 
Committee should deal with English ac- 
counts only, or that its operation should 
be extended to the United Kingdom? If 
to the latter, he objected to the consti- 
tution of the Committee as it was to be 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He thought that there ought to be 
upon it some representative of Ireland. 

Cotone, DUNNE said, he had to com- 
plain that the statement of the revenue 
from Ireland was perfectly delusive. The 
taxes raised in that country were only re- 
turned as £7,000,000; whereas in reality 
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they amounted to nearly £11,000,000. 
The right. hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with that contempt 
which he usually bestowed on Irish sub- 
jects, had not only excluded Irish Members 
from the Committee, but refused to put a 
single military man upon it, though it was 
known that, in Ireland especially, military 
accounts were sadly neglected. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU observed, 
that if Irish accounts were mismanaged, 
the fault was to some extent that of the 
Irish Members, who paid little attention 
to them. 

Ordered, That the said Resolution be a 
Standing Order of this House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he would then propose 
that the Committee on Public Accounts 
in the present Session should consist of 
Sir Francis Baring, Mr. E. P. Bouverie, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Peel, Mr. 
Glyn, Mr. Cobden, Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby, Mr. Howes, and Mr. Wal- 
pole. He wished to state at the same 
time that it had never entcred into the 
heads of those by whom those hon. Mem- 
bers were selected that there could be the 
slightest reason for inquiring to what part 
of the United Kingdom any one of the 
Members belonged. Of the two vacancies 
which had arisen in the Committee, one 
had been filled by the nomination of Mr. 
Walpole and the other by that of Mr. 
Bouverie. Especial care was necessary in 
choosing a successor to Sir James Graham, 
who hardly ever had a rival, and never a 
superior, in his acquaintance with the 
forms and business of the House, in his 
intuitive perception of all administrative 
questions, his immense knowledge of pub- 
he affairs, the comprehensive and accurate 
judgment which he applied in dealing with 
matters like this, or in his unbounded 
readiness to give the benefit of his acquire- 
ments, his talents, and experience both to 
this House and to all who were anxious to 
profit by them. The hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. E. P. Bouverie) was 
chosen to fill the place of Sir James Graham, 
not because he was a Scotch Member, but 
on account of his competence and ability. 
Personal fitness ought to be the only guide 
in the choice of the Members of the Com- 
mittee, and it was on that ground that he 
ventured to submit the names which he 
had put on the notice paper. 

On Question, “That Sir Francis 
Banive’s name be retained on the List 
of Members,” 
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CotoneL FRENCH said, that notwith- 
standing what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman, he must assert the neces- 
sity of having two Irish and two Scotch 
Members upon the Committee. He must 


also deny the assumption of the right hon. 
Gentleman that because a man had served 
for one Session he was therefore, as a 
matter of course, to serve on the Committee 


again. 

Mz. HENNESSY said, that it was plain 
from the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee last year that the English Members 
did not understand Irish Accounts. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, it would be con- 
sidered a slight to Ireland if no Irish- 
man was on the Committee. He thought 
the Government ought to defer to the 
wishes expressed by so large a section of 
the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, there was not 
one of the Gentlemen that had been pro- 
posed to whom he could object, but he 
protested against the idea that the House 
was bound by any arrangement made out 
of it. He should vote for all the names, 
but he would support a Motion for the 
addition of another Member. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he found great 
difficulty in voting against any of the 
names proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but he thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not dealt fairly with 
Ireland. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought 
that it would be well to add a Scotch and 
an Irish Member to the Committee. 

Mason HAMILTON observed, that he 
should not be doing his duty if he did not 
join the Irish brigade in their request on 
this occasion. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished to ask if it was competent for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to add an- 
other name after the House had agreed 
that the appointment of the Committee 
should be a Standing Order, and that 
the Committee should consist of nine 
Members. 

Mr. SPEAKER said it was not. 


Sir Francis Bartne, Mr. Epwarp Pieypein 
Booveriz, and Sir Starrorp Nortucore nomi- 
nated Members of the said Committee :— 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Peet be one other Member 
of the said Committee.” 

Cotonet FRENCH said, that he should 
object to the appointment of that right 
hon. Gentleman. 
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Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE re- 
marked, that the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee would be very much crippled if 
the Secretary of the Treasury were not a 
member of it. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he should vote 
against the name of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, because his name was not on 
the list which had been agreed on by the 
Trish Members. 


Question put, “ That Mr. Peer be one 
other Member of the said Committee.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 72; Noes 
15: Majority 57. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 


*¢ That Mr. Giyn be one other Member of 


the said Committee.”’ 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he would then 
move that the debate be adjourned, in 
order to give the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the opportunity of considering 
whether he would not consent to the 
enlargement of the Committee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the House had decided, both 
in this and the previous Session, to retain 
the number of the Committee as it at 
present stood, and he must therefore 
decline to entertain any suggestion for its 
enlargement. 


Motion made, and Question put, “That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided ;—Ayes 12; Noes 
72: Majority 60. 

Question, ‘‘That Mr. Giyn be one other 
Member of the said Committee,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, that out of re- 
spect for the leader of the House, and not 
wishing to keep him there longer at so 
late an hour, the opposition would no 
longer be persisted in. 

' Mr. Cospen, Sir Henry Witrovauny, Mr. 
Howes, and Mr, Wa.po.e nominated other Mem- 
bers of the said Committee, 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL. 
REIURN MOVED FOR. 


Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he thought 
that the inhabitants of the metropolis ought 
to have fuller details than they now pos- 
‘sessed with regard to a scheme which was 
estimated to cost a million and a half of 
money. He would therefore move for a 
Return of the estimated expenditure to 
carry into effect the provisions of the 
Thames Embankment Bill. 


Colonel French 


(LORDS) 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


** That there be laid before this House, a Re. 
turn of the estimated Expenditure to carry into 
effect the provisions of the Thames Embankment 
Bill; distinguishing the cost of the filling-in and 
the masonry of the Embankment, the gross amount 
of the compensation for wharfage and river front. 
age, the cost of each approach to the Embank- 
ment, and of each of the other streets and jm- 
provements mentioned in the Bill, including com- 
pensation and all other expenses ; also the cost of 
the Low Level Sewer, the length of the Embank- 
ment and of each Street, together with a Plan of 
the Embankment, Streets, and Improvements,” 


Mr. CRAWFORD seconded the Motion, 

Mx. COWPER said, that his objection 
to giving the Returns was, that all these 
details would be thoroughly sifted by the 
a to which the Bill would be re- 
erred, 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted; and 40 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at a 


quarter after Two 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 4, 1862. 


MinuteEs.|—Pvusiic Bitus.—1* Chancery Regula- 
tion ; Pier and Harbour Act Amendment. 
2* Industrial Schools Acts (1861) Amendment ; 
Whipping. 
3* Protection of Inventions and Designs (1862); 
Bleachfields (Women and Children Employ- 
ment); Marine Mutiny. 


ITALY.—PAPERS PRESENTED, 


Eart RUSSELL having laid upon the 
table Papers relating to the Affairs of 
Italy, pursuant to Address of 17th Mareh, 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
he understood that the Papers which his 
noble Friend had just laid upon the table 
were those which were moved for on the 
17th of last month. He wished to take 
that opportunity of asking his noble Friend 
whether he would have any objection to 
lay before the House any official despatehes 
which might have been received from Sir 
James Hudson at Turin, and from Mr. 
Bonham at Naples, with reference to those 
two proclamations, respecting which in- 
quiries had been inade in both Houses of 
Parliament ; the one issued by Colonel 
Fantoni, the other'by Major Fumel. He 
(the Marquess of Normanby) wished to 
give his reasons, of course, for making 
such an unusual request as that of asking 
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for despatches on this subject. His reason 
was, that when his noble Friend admitted 
that such a proclamation as that of Colonel 
Fantoni was in existence, the explanation 
with which he accompanied that statement 
had been proved by subsequent information 
to have been far from correct. He under- 
stood his noble Friend to state that the 
roclamation of Colonel Fantoni had been 
immediately suppressed. It was also stated 
that it had never been issued. ' Now, in- 
formation which had since arrived upon 
that head through the ordinary channels 
of intelligence was directly at variance with 
that statement. In the first place, un- 
fortunately, there was very painful but 
practical proof that on the 20th of February 
four women were shot in one of the moun- 
tain districts, charged with one of the 
offences mentioned in Colonel Fantoni’s 
proclamation—namely, that they had upon 
their persons more bread than was suffi- 
cient for one day’s consumption. Such an 
unmanly proceeding had excited universal 
indignation ; but it was in literal accordance 
with the terms of Colonel Fantoni’s pro- 
clamation. If the proclamation had been 


acted upon at all, it must necessarily have 
led to some such results as this. 


The next 
circumstance which had oecurred to show 
that this proclamation had been published 
was a statement which appeared in Zhe 
Morning Herald. It contained a declara- 
tion from a field officer in the Piedmontese 
army to the effect that he had been sur- 
prised to learn the answer which had been 
given to Lord Derby, stating that the 
British Government had no cognizance of 
this proclamation ; because he gave the 
names of the generals and the places where 
they were employed, and said that every 
one of these persons had been rewarded 
for their services. These two counter- 
statements had been made before the re- 
cent change in the Government at Turin. 
But since that change of Government, an 
article had appeared in the Opinione, 
which was not the organ of the present 
Government, but that of Baron Ricasoli, 
in which that proclamation was warmly 
approved, declaring that if it was wrong 
at all it was only in being too mild, and 
Btating, moreover, that it had borne good 
fruits. But within the last twenty-four hours 
another document had been published, to 
which he wished particularly to eall his 
noble Friend’s attention. It was an order 
of the day, which, aceording to several 
continental papers, had been issued by 

“Colonel Brianza,..who was the superior 
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officer of Colonel Fantoni, and who had 
been dismissed from his command in ¢on- 
sequence of the issue of this proclamation, 
Colonel Brianza said— 

“T was the superior officer of Colonel Fantoni, 

and after conferring with the political authorities 
I issued the proclamation ; but the publication of 
the proclamation having been considered inoppor- 
tune, I have been dismissed,” 
This was on the 22nd of March, about 
three weeks after the change of Govern- 
ment at Turin. He (the Marquess of 
Normanby) must say he thought they must 
infer that since the change in Government 
there had been a beneficial alteration as far 
as humanity was concerned ; and he must 
suppose that that change had been brought 
about by an authority superior to that of 
his noble Friend. With respect to the 
course of action which had been pursued 
by Generals Cialdini and Pinelli, whilst 
the Prime Minister of England was openly 
approving these barbarities, the Emperor 
of the French was saying—‘‘ Let Italy 
take care; she is alienating the feelings of 
every friend of liberty.’’ In reference to 
Major Fumel’s proclamation he had under- 
stood his noble Friend to state that no 
operation or execution of the proclamation 
had taken place. But he was sorry to say 
that here also his noble Friend had been 
deceived ; because in a newspaper pub- 
lished at Bologna both the number and 
the names of the persons who had been 
executed were given. Nine were men- 
tioned at one place and six at another ; 
and it was stated that a noble lady was 
shot because she would not produce the 
person of her daughter, who had been 
charged with complicity with the alleged 
brigands. He hoped his noble Friend 
would endeavour to procure some informa- 
tion with regard to these events from Sir 
James Hudson. 

Eart RUSSELL said, it was not very 
easy for any person in that House to an- 
swer inquiries with respect to proceedings 
which were taking place in remote parts 
of Italy. He would produce such des- 
patches as the Government had relating to 
these cases ; for example, the despatches 
received from Mr. Bonham at Naples, con- 
taining an account of an interview with 
General La Marmora, and the answers 
given by the General to questions bearing 
on the subject, together with the informa- 
tion afforded by him with reference to the 
state of that part of the country. His 
noble Friend had somewhat confounded the 
two answers which he (Earl Russell) bad 
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given. With respect to the proclamation 
of Lieut. Colonel Fantoni, he (Earl Russell) 
had stated that the proclamation had been 
printed, but that as soon as it reached the 
general of the district it was disapproved 
of. That was the statement which the 
Government had received from Mr. Bon- 
ham, our Consul at Naples. As to Captain 
or Major Fumel, he was not an officer of 
the army ; he commanded a battalion of 
national guards and volunteers; and with 
regard to him, he believed his proclamation 
had never been printed, and was disap- 
proved as soon as it was heard of. With re- 
gard to the execution of the four women, 
he (Earl Russell) had received only a tele- 
gram from Sir James Hudson, which he 
should have no objection to produce. His 
(Earl Russell’s) belief was that the con- 
duct of Colonel Fantoni had been disap- 
proved, that he had been removed from 
his command, and that he made a bitter 
complaint that he was removed in conse- 
quence of the questions which had been 
put in that House. His noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Normanby) must answer that 
grievance, because he was, in fact, the 
originator of his removal. His (Earl Rus- 


sell’s) general statement was that the pro- 


clamation had not been acted upon, that 
it was intended to produce terror in the 
disaffected, and had not been put in execu- 
tion. Ile should have no objection to pro- 
duce any letters which had any bearing on 
the question. 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
that his noble Friend had stated that it was 
difficult for a person in that House to ob- 
tain information respecting events in the 
remote parts of Italy ; but the noble Earl 
must recollect that he and his party had 
frequently put questions and had made 
statements in Parliament with respect to 
the conduct of the King of Naples and 
other sovereigns. His noble Friend had 
stated that the proclamation of Major 
Famel was not published, and that he was 
not a regular officer. He wished to know 
whether his noble Friend was in a position 
to deny that there were two proclamations 
published by that officer—one at an inter- 
val of three weeks after the other; and 
that in one of those proclamations a reward 
of £5, or 100f., was offered to any bri- 
gand who would shoot one of his comrades. 
Here was a distinct engagement to pay 
blood-money for treacherous assassination; 
and this could not have been merely to ex- 
cite terror in the disaffected, because Major 
Fumel had delegated its execution to others. 


Earl Russell 
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EDUCATION— 

THE REVISED CODE OF REGULATIONS, 

INDIVIDUAL EXAMINATION, 

CORRESPONDENCE MOVED FOR. 


Tue Bisuor or OXFORD rose to move 
for the production, if it could be produced, 
of any Correspondence with the Committee 
of Privy Council on Education, or Me. 
morials to the Committee, in which are 
stated the Objections of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors to the Examination individually 
of Scholars as being impracticable, as 
stated in Mr. Lingen’s examination (An. 
swer 425). The right rev. Prelate said, 
that under the present aspect of the ques. 
tion he should not have troubled their 
Lordships with any observations, but that 
his noble Friend the President of the 
Council had questioned him on a late 
occasion as to the accuracy of certain 
figures he (the Bishop of Oxford) had ad. 
duced to their Lordships when he had last 
the honour of addressing them on this sub- 
ject. This was the first occasion on whieh 
he had an opportunity of mentioning the 
subject, which he thought, out of respect 
to their Lordships, he was bound to do, 
He was not himself in the House at the 
time when his noble Friend made that 
reference to the remarks which had fallen 
from him; but, upon referring to those 
organs which told them with such accuraey 
what took place in the course of their 
debates, he was surprised to find that his 
noble Friend had, in two instances, ques- 
tioned the figures he had quoted. In the 
course of the remarks he ventured to make, 
he (the Bishop of Oxford) referred to the 
importance of the subject, and sought to 
measure that importance by showing the 
marvellous increase during the last fifty 
years in the education of the country. He 
stated from the evidence of the Commis- 
sioners themselves that in the year 1803 
the number of scholars was 524,241, orl 
in 17} of the population ; whilst in the year 
1858 it had reached 2,535,462, or 1 in7 
and a fraction. His noble Friend appeared 
to think that he (the Bishop of Oxford) 
was referring to a period of fifteen instead 
of fifty years; but that was an error 
into which it was hardly possible that he 
(the Bishop of Oxford) could have fallen, 
especially as he was at that time referring 
to the Commissioners’ Report. Thes 
point was that he (the Bishop of Oxford) 
had been erroneous in saying that so great 
had been the response to the movement ere 
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ated by the Government grant, that the sum 
now spent on education was £2,000,000. 
This statement, again, was taken from the 
Commissioners’ Report. From that Report 
it appeared that the income of the ele- 
mentary schools was £1,121,981, and that 
the Government added to that sum a grant 
of £800,000, making together £1,921,981. 
This was the amount which in round num- 
ber he had called £2,000,000. But in 
that statement it turned out that he was 
really below, rather than over the mark, for 
by other expenses for the diocesan schools 
and others, the total sum spent on educa- 
tion considerably exceeded £2,000,000. 
In either case it appeared to him that there 
could be no doubt that his statement was 
substantially correct. He had been anx- 
ious to make these explanations to their 
Lordships. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
say, that from what their Lordships had 
just heard it appeared that he had fallen 
into a mistake as to the number of years 
mentioned by the right rev. Prelate on a 
former occasion. It would seem that the 
reporters had fallen into the same mistake; 
for in the printed report of the right rev. 
Prelate’s speech, he was represented to 
have said ‘‘ fifteen years.’’ With respect to 
individual examinations, in connection with 
the payment of capitation grants, it had for- 
merly been proposed by the Committee of 
Council that there should be an individual 
examination. Meetings of Inspectors were 
held for which the Committee was in no 
way responsible. At one of those meet- 
ings a very general opinion was express- 
ed, not as the right rev. Prelate had 
stated, that it was impracticable to ex- 
amine the children individually, but that 
it would not be practicable to examine 
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| with very creditable results, in others with 
| results not quite so satisfactory. He 
trusted that this information would satisfy 
the right rev. Prelate, as there were no 
papers on the subject that he could lay 
on their Lordship’s table. 

Eart STANHOPE, before the discus- 
sion closed, wished to ask his noble Friend 
the President of the Council when their 
Lordships might expect to see ina tangible 
form the final Resolutions of the Com- 
mittee of Council. A very clear statement 
as to the general character of these Reso- 
lutions had been made by a right hon. 
Gentleman in another place; but there 
were one or two points which that right 
hon. Gentleman had left in doubt :—for in- 
stance, he had left in doubt the proportion 
of the grant that was to be paid on inspec- 
tion. Great interest and anxiety on this 
subject prevailed throughout the country, 
and he thought a detailed statement of 
all the provisions of the new Code—es- 
pecially in reference to the proportions of 
the grant to be given upon examination on 
the one hand, and on the character of the 
schools from the reports of the Inspectors 
on the other—at the earliest moment pos- 
sible would be very desirable. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could 
quite understand that much interest was 
felt in the subject referred to by his noble 
Friend. The arrangement of the details 
of the alterations to be made in the Code 
would necessarily take some little time. 
It was not desirable to have any piecemeal 
arrangement of the matter; but he was 
very anxious to be in a position to place 
the proposed rules in a complete form 
before their Lordships ; and if possible, he 
should do so before their Lordships sepa- 
rated for the recess. 

Te Bisuorp or OXFORD said, he had 
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had no doubt that the representation had 
been made in all sincerity ; because fur- 
ther reflection convinced him that there 
was no difficulty whatever in an examina- 
tion of that character, and that it would 
merely involve more time. He was con- 
firmed in that opinion by what had re- 
cently been stated by a venerable Arch- 
deacon and by other competent authorities. 
It appeared that various experimental ex- 
aminations according to the Revised Code 


had actually been made, in some cases id 


been required to hold. He admitted that 
the noble Earl the President of the Coun- 
cil was quite borne out by the printed re- 
port of his speech on a former occasion ; 
but the context showed that the word 
‘‘ fifteen’ in that report was a mistake, 
and that what he must have said was 
“ fifty.’’ As his noble Friend said there 
| were no papers that he could produce, he 
should withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
rawn. 
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POLAND—ALEXANDER ZAMAYSKI. 
QUESTION. 


Lord KINNAIRD rose, pursuant to 
notice, to put a Question to Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as 
to whether he had received any Informa- 
tion from our Consul at Warsaw with re- 
gard to Torture having been used to extort 
Evidence from Alexander Zamayski. The 
noble Lord said he was perfectly aware of 
the great distaste with which any Polish 
subject was received ; but he believed that 
that was owing to a misconception of the 
motives which had led the people of Poland 
to desire that their case should be brought 
under the notice of the English people. 
Their Lordships had heard so much about 
nationality, that they might naturally fancy 
that the object of all classes of the Poles 
was to obtain a reconstruction of the king- 
dom of Poland. That, however, was a 
mistake. He thought that no one who 


had means of information on the subject 
could fail to perceive that ever since the 
violation of the Treaty of Vienna and the 
withdrawal of the constitution granted to 
the Poles, all classes in Poland had made 
up their minds to make the best of their 


position in the present state of affairs, and 
to forward by every means in their power 
the interests of their country as it now 
stood. They had, in fact, thrown them- 
selves with the greatest zeal into the move- 
ment for improving the industry, the educa- 
tion, and the agriculture of Poand. It 
was remarkable that this zeal was not con- 
fined to the influential classes, but was 
shared even by the most humble. He had 
received two of the latest newspapers 
which had been published in Poland—pub- 
lished in defiance of all attempts to suppress 
them. These prints circulated amongst 
the lower orders, and might therefore be 
supposed to represent their feelings. He 
found that one of them called upon the 
people to manifest both patience and perse- 
verance, adding, ‘‘If we give up any foot 
of ground we have gained, we shall lose all.”” 
The other advised its countrymen to make 
the best of what had been promised them ; 
and then it said, ‘“‘ With real earnestness 
and goodwill a harvest may be reaped from 
the poorest soil.”” The Agricultural So- 
ciety, of which their Lordships had heard 
something the other night, had laboured 
with great success for the advancement of 
Poland, and had effected a remarkable 
improvement. Many of its members had 
visited this country and Scotland for the 
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purpose of obtaining practical information, 
and avery large trade in agricultural imple. 
ments had thus sprung up between England 
and Poland. The society was not a poli. 
tical one, for a portion of its Council 
was absolutely nominated by the Govern. 
ment; but after the dreadful massacre 
referred to by the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) the other night, it offered 
its mediation. The offer was accepted, 
and it succeeded in restoring quiet, and 
it was actually thanked by the Go. 
vernment for its efforts, but the Go. 
vernment, jealous, as it would seem, of the 
great moral influence which the society had 
obtained in the country, had suddenly, 
without rhyme or reason, ordered its sup- 
pression. Thank God, however, the Go- 
vernment could not destroy the feelings 
which animated every class in the country, 
It had united every class from the noble to 
the peasant, and persons professing every 
form of religion from the Roman Catholic 
to the Jew, in one common detestation of 
the tyranny practised upon them. To give 
their Lordships an idea of the policy which 
the Government had adopted, he would de- 
tailto them some of the proclamations which 
had been issued. Not only, for example, 
were the keepers of inns required to give 
information to the police of all their 
guests, but persons living in the same 
street or neighbourhood were made respon- 
sible for the evil intentions of the travel- 
lers who might be staying at theinns. A 
circular which had been addressed to all 
the mayors and burgomasters in the coun- 
try was still more absurd. It ordered that 
proprietors of houses and fathers of fami- 
lies must henceforth not allow their wives 
and daughters, governesses, servants, Of 
any other women that might be in theit 
houses, to wear mourning or to sing songs 
of a revolutionary tendency, on pain of 
being themselves subjected to immediate 
arrest at the hands of the police. Imagine 
for a moment any of their Lordships being 
compelled, under pain of arrest, to supervise 
the dress of their wives, daughters, and 
scullery maids. With regard to singing, 
it appeared that the new Roman Catholi¢ 
Archbishop, on his appointment, ordered 
that in future there should be no singing in 
the churches, and this injunction had beet 
implicitly obeyed throughout the entire of 
Russian Poland ; but still the authorities 
were not satisfied, and at Wilna the Go- 
vernor resented the regulation as an insult, 
and ordered the people to pre 5 They 
would not disobey the prior direction of the 
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Archbishop, and the Governor, therefore, 
hired people to sing in church. He quite 
agreed with the opinion expressed on a 
former evening by the noble Earl on the 
Government bench, that it was impossible 
for any foreign Government to judge what 
measures another Government ought to 
take for the preservation of its own tran- 
quillity. But the noble Earl, he presumed, 
confined his remark to legal measures, and 
his complaint was that law had practically 
been abolished in Poland. Warsaw was 
in a state of siege ; there was not one of 
its houses which was not commanded by 
the citadel, and its population of 160,000 
inhabitants was guarded by 30,000 troops, 
or a soldier to each five-and-a-half indi- 
viduals. Police rule prevailed, and occur- 
rences at Naples showed what violent mea- 
sures were sometimes employed by the 
myrmidons of the police. It was right to 
state that there had latterly been some 
slight relaxation of severity. On the 25th 
of February an official order to the follow- 
ing effect was made :-— 


“The Lieutenant Governor, taking into consi- 
deration that in the four months during which the 


state of siege has been proclaimed public tranquil- | 


lity has not been interrupted by any serious dis- 
turbance, has condescended, therefore, to decree, 
among other things, that, dating from this date, 
there shall be no arrests, no inquiry, no court- 
martials for crimes committed before the procla- 
mation of the state of siege, unless in exceptional 
cases.” 


That was the only extent to which there 
had been any relaxation of severity. 
He would, however, call the attention of 
their Lordships to the preamble of the or- 
der, which recited that during the four 
months the state of siege had continued 
there had been no serious disturbance. 
In another document it was stated that 
the Military Commission had not been able, 
with all its industry, to discover the exis- 
tence of any political plots. Private ac- 
counts corroborated this remarkable state- 
ment, They represented the Russians as 
confounded by the unanimity of feeling 
throughout the length and breadth of Po- 
land, which they attributed to the existence 
of some wide-spread conspiracy, forgetting 
that plots and mysteries need never be re- 
sorted to when the people were all of the 
same way of thinking. Yet he had stated 
to their Lordships the whole of the relaxa- 
tion which had taken place in the rigorous 
measures which the Government had adopt- 
ed. It appeared to him that this continued 
Oppression could have but one object, and 
that was the provocation of revolution. 
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At all events there was great danger that 
it would have that effect. Should that be 
the consequence, the revolution would sure- 
ly not be confined to Poland, but Hungary 
would then shake off the yoke of Austria, 
which she was now only prevented from 
doing by fear of the Russian armies. And 
the North of Italy would also make a strug- 
gle to be free. However much we might 
desire to see this result, we did not wish 
to see it effected through a revolution ; and 
therefore, though we might not be entitled 
to remonstrate with Russia, yet a friendly 
intimation to the Emperor that we consi- 
dered the peace of Europe likely to be 
endangered by such repressive measures 
in Poland would, he was sure, induce the 
Russian Government to view more favour- 
ably the state of that unhappy country. 
Allusion was made the other night to the 
noble conduct of the Emperor of Russia 
with regard to the emancipation of the 
serfs, and he gave him every credit for it ; 
but in a despotic country the head of the 
Empire was to some extent responsible for 
all the cruelty and oppression that took place 
in the Empire. Of course the Emperor 
could not be cognizant of all that occurred 
in Poland, but still some of these facts 
were necessarily brought under his notice. 
Their Lordships heard the other night 
of the desecration of the churches by 
the introduction of troops, and that 
numbers of persons were killed. He 
believed that under the Catholic religion 
where blood had been shed on the altar 
mass could not be again said in that church 
until it was re-consecrated. Now, the 
Archbishop of Warsaw, the head of the 
Catholic Church in Poland, was called upon 
to perform mass in the church which had 
been thus desecrated. He refused, be- 
cause he could not do so according to the 
precepts of his religion ; and that old man, 
who was seventy-eight years of age, was 
dragged to prison, confined with the lowest 
criminals, and after being tried by a secret 
tribunal was condemned to death; but— 
and this circumstance was material, as 
showing that the Emperor was cognizant 
of the facts—he was pardoned by ukase of 
the Emperor, though only on the plea of 
his great age and infirmities. There was 
another circumstance, which he mentioned 
only to show that any statement, however 
exaggerated, was likely to be believed. 
Their Lordships had heard of a number of 
women having been bayoneted by the sol- 
diers in a church. On that occasion 4 
number of prisoners were taken, and the 
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Viceroy, feeling this to be a harsh proce- 
dure, liberated those prisoners. The Ge- 
neral Commandant attacked him for this 
conduct, and called him a coward. The 
consequence was a duel to death. They 
drew lots as to which was to die, and the 
General Commandant—he could not pro- 
nounce his name for it was Russian—after 
three attempts to shoot himself, blew out 
his brains. He (Lord Kinnaird) felt it his 
duty to put to the noble Earl at the head 
of the Foreign Office the question of which 
he had given notice with regard to Alex- 
ander Zamayski. He had no knowledge as 
to whether what had been asserted in regard 
to the treatment of that unfortunate gen- 
tleman was or was not true, but the state- 
ment which had been placed in his hands 
was to this effect:—The examination of 
M. Zamayski took place before a Court of 
Inquiry composed of five Russians, the 
two Poles who habitually formed part of 
the tribunal being absent. It was be- 


tween the hours of ten at night and one 
o’clock in the morning that the interroga- 
tion, which lasted several days, took place. 
He was repeatedly stripped, by order of 
the Governor and Commissioners, and flog- 
ged until the blood flowed, and the body 


of the unhappy man was literally cut to 
pieces. Letters from Poland said that he 
was still alive, but it was not known what 
had become of him. But the statement 
as to the cruelties exercised on this un- 
happy gentleman was believed throughout 
the whole of Poland. If it were false, he 
hoped the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs would be able to say so ; 
but if it were true, he hoped that a friendly 
representation would be made by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the Government of 
Russia, urging it to some extent at least 
to relax its iron rule, and he felt sure that 
that representation would have the best 
effect. 

Eart RUSSELL said, that as he had 
addressed their Lordships only a few nights 
ago upon this subject, he should not now 
enter into the general question. With 
reference to the case to which his noble 
Friend had alluded, all he knew was that 
there appeared in the Gazette of Breslau 
the statement to which his noble Friend 
had referred with respect to the cruel 
treatment of Alexander Zamayski. Some 
days afterwards there appeared in the 
Constitutionnel an article dated Warsaw, 
stating that there was no truth in that 
report; that Alexander Zamayski was 
imprisoned, but that he had not been in 
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any way ill-treated. Which of those siate. 
ments was true he knew not, as he had 
received no official communication on the 
subject ; but he should certainly h 
that the report would turn out unfoundelt™ 
Viscount STRATFORD ope RED. 
CLIFFE said, it was impossible not to 
feel the inconvenience which was often 
occasioned to the Government in being 
called upon to make declarations with re. 
gard to subjects which related exclusively 
to foreign nations ; but it was one thing for 
the Government to be called on to interfere 
and another for an assembly of that kind to 
entertain a question so naturally interest. 
ing. He thought that in this particular 
case of Poland, remembering the arrange- 
ments which were made at the Congress of 
Vienna, and the pledges which were then 
given by Russia, an exception might be 
made to that rule ; more especially as a 
change appeared to have taken place in 
the disposition of the Poles, who seemed 
now to be little inclined to resort to vio- 
lence. There was the better hope that 
avy exertions which we might make on 
their behalf would be attended with a good 
result, because there was now on the 
throne of Russia a Sovereign who showed 
the best disposition and the most anxious 
desire to ameliorate the condition of his 
subjects, and whose interest and the inte- 
rest of whose country it must be at a time 
of difficulty and trial not to excite any 
strong feelings of discontent or hostility 
on the part of so important a portion of 
his dominions as Poland, and this, too, at 
a time when the Poles themselves were 
becoming more disposed to accept their 
condition in the belief that thereby the 
bitterness of their lot would be mitigated. 
House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
half-past Eleven o’clock. 


——— 
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Minvtes.]—Pusric Bris.—1° Stipendiary Magis 
trates; Bills of Exchange (Ireland) Act (1861) 
Amendment. 

2° Police and Improvement (Scotland). 
3° Sir John Soane’s Museum. 


COLES’S SHOT-PROOF SHIELD. 


QUESTION. 


AvuiraL WALCOTT: I have to ask 
the Secretary of the Admiralty whether he 
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has any objection to lay upon the table of 
the House the Correspondence which might 
have arisen between Captain Cowper Coles, 
of the Royal Navy, and the Board of 
Admiralty, on the subject of his Shot- 
proof Shield ; the Report thereupon of 
the late Admiral Lord Lyons, in the year 
1855 ; and the Report of Captain Powell, 
of 4 Majesty's ship, Zrusty,in the year 
1861. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
would be glad to give every possible infor- 
mation to his hon. and gallant Friend ; but 
the fact was that the correspondence to 
which he referred took place in the year 
1855, during the Russian war, and there 
was a great deal mixed up in it which it 
would not be advisable to make public. 
The cupola which was about to be built on 
Captain Coles plan was provisionally pro- 
posed to the Admiralty in the year 1855, 
and there was no essential difference in the 
proposal recently adopted as compared with 
that made in 1855. Some improvement, 
however, had been introduced. 


AUDIT OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES’ 
ACCOUNTS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. O'BRIEN said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce any measure, during 
the present Session, for an official and ef- 
fectual audit of the Accounts of Joint Stock 
Companies ? 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he would 
also beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, When he expects that the Re- 
turns as to Transatlantic Steamers or- 
dered on the 25th of February and the 
3rd of March last, will be laid before this 
House ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that it 
was considered that the present system 
of audit, in reference to the accounts of 
Joint Stock Companies, was both official and 
effective, because one-fifth of the number 
and value of Joint Stock Companies could 
require an audit to take place by order of 
the Board of Trade, and the accounts so 
obtained were available to the shareholders. 
It was not the intention of the Government, 
therefore, to introduce any measure for the 
more effectual audit of the accounts of 
Joint Stock Companies. The Returns 
asked for by the hon. Member (Mr. Scully) 
were in progress, and they were only wait- 
ing for the answers of some of the owners 
to be sent in. 
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Mr. O’BRIEN said, that he wished to 
give notice that after Easter he should move 
a Resolution setting forth the necessity for 
having a more effectual system of audit in 
reference to the accounts of Joint Stock 
Companies. 


AFFAIRS OF MEXICO. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he would beg to ask, Whether the Go- 
vernment have received official information 
relative to the Convention said to have 
been entered into at Soledad between the 
Allied Powers and the Government of 
Mexico; whether the British Force has 
been, or is about to be, withdrawn from 
the territories of the Republic ; and whether 
instructions have been sent out to the 
British Minister approving the terms of 
the Convention ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that the Govern- 
ment had received official information that 
a Convention had been signed—not be- 
tween the Allied Powers and Mexico, but 
between the Commissioners of those Powers 
and the Government of the country. It 
was true that the British Foree—if it 
might be called a foree—might probably 
have been withdrawn from Mexico by the 
present time, with the exception of a 
small body of men. That force originally 
consisted of 600 marines, but a reference 
to the papers which had been laid on the 
table on the House, would show that it had 
never been the intention of the Govern- 
ment that those marines should take 
part in any expedition into the interior of 
the country. They would, therefore, be 
withdrawn, with the exception of 100, 
who would be left to carry on the ordi- 
nary duties at Vera Cruz and San Juan. 
As regarded the Convention, he might 
add that Her Majesty’s Government had 
approved of it as a whole ; for although they 
could not approve all the articles, yet they 
believed that the general spirit carried out 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The Convention distinctly dis- 
claimed all desire, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Mexico, and encouraged 
a hope that the present differences would 
be satisfied by negotiation and pacific 
means, and that any hostile measures would 
be unnecessary. It was to be hoped that 
these expectations would be fulfilled, and 
that it would not be necessary to go to war 
with Mexico, 
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Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD ask- 
ed, whether papers on the subject would be 
laid on the table immediately ¢ 

Mr. LAYARD said, the hon. Gentleman 
had given notice of his intention to move 
for those papers after Easter. He could 
not at present say whether there was any 


objection to lay the Convention on the) 
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the likeness or the figure, which possessed 
such intrinsic power, but that the me 

of their exploits was revived in their hearts, 
and kindled a flame which was not to be 
quenched before they had striven to rival 
their fame and glory. Such are the motives 
with which we raise statues to the de- 





parted : not only to express gratitude and 


table, but he should probably be able to | admiration, but to quicken in the minds of 


inform the hon. Gentleman on Monday. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
it was for the purposes of his Motion that 
he was anxious to have the papers. 


CONVICTIONS IN KILDARE.—QUESTION. 


Cotonet DUNNE said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, When the 
Returns of Convictions at the Curragh 
Court House and Petty Sessions of Kildare, 
in Ireland, ordered by the House, will be 
laid upon the table of the House. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman appeared to 
overlook the fact that the Returns which 
he applied for were presented on the 28th 
ultimo and ordered to be printed. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee (Supply) read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
THE NELSON COLUMN. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


ApmiraL WALCOTT: Sir, in the year 


their successors the type of excellence, 
and animate them to like imitations. The 
monument of Nelson, I regret to think, 
was not completed even in its present state 
without the aid of a munificent foreign 
, Emperor. We may be unable to afford a 
| parallel to the splendid buildings, the mag. 
| nificent collections of art, and the riebly- 
| stored galleries of the continent ; but at 
| least we may show that we have the will 
, and purpose to attest an equal reverence 
| with them for the memory of the men who 
| have deserved well of their country. It is 


| 3 A ° . 
| distressing—it cannot be otherwise than 


distressing to every Englishman—to see 
‘in the grandest portion of the capital—in 
| the greatest thoroughfare, leading to the 
| wealth of the City, the chambers of legis. 
| lation, and the palace of che Sovereign— 
the monument of the first and noblest of 
; our Admirals left incomplete, owing to a 
, remissness which I cannot think excusable. 
_1 therefore will ask to what quarter we are 
jto attribute the lamentable delay which 
amounts almost to neglect ? If ever there 
was a man of whom there was but one 
| opinion, that man is Nelson: endeared to 
, the nation not only by the devotion of a 


1858 a vote was obtained from the House life, but by the sacrifice of the body, pale 
of a sum of £6,000 towards the completion |and mutilated in his country’s service. 
of the Monument of Lord Nelson in Tra- | Kept alive for years, as I may say, only 
falgar Square. The design of the granite by the undaunted spirit within. One of 
lions, which are indispensable to the | whom, as Tacitus said of his great country- 
adornment of the base, was subsequently | man, Agricola, ‘‘we may reiterate, what 
intrusted, not to a sculptor, but to a very | we loved, what we admired, in him 


distinguished artist ; and although nearly | dwells, and will ever abide in the hearts 


four years have elapsed, they have not 
been completed. During the present year 
we may expect a very large concourse of 
foreigners as visitors in London, and I 
cannot but think that the sight of the 
incomplete memorial to the greatest of our 


Admirals will be regarded as a national | 


reproach. I remember reading in the 
works of one of the greatest of Roman 
historians (Sallust) that his nation—a 
nation of conquerors—in their palmiest 
days would say that the sight of the 
statues of their distinguished men won- 
derfully inflamed their minds to the love of 
virtue ; that it was not the speaking brass, 
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of men with the eternity of time and the 


glory of it.”” I hope that hon. Members 
on each side of the House will respond to 
the appeal I will now make to the Govern- 
ment no longer to permit this disgrace, 
but at once determine, with justice aod 
prudence, to complete the Nelson Mons- 
ment in a perfect state, agreeably with the 
original design. 


PAPER MONEY IN INDIA. 
ADDRESS MOVED. 
Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he rose to move 
an Address for Copy of the Agreement 
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entered into by the Government of India 
with the Bank of Bengal, for the issue of 
Paper Money in India. The establishment 
of a paper currency in India was a ques- 
tion of importance. It had excited con- 
siderable interest among the commercial 
classes out of doors; and, naturally enough, 
some difference of opinion had arisen on 
the subject. A paper currency would, no 
doubt, be a great advantage to the eom- 
mercial and mercantile classes in India. 
It would enable merchants to pay sums of 
money in distant parts of India with far 
less trouble and expense than at present. 
So far it would be a great commercial con- | 


venience; but that commercial convenience 


would be very dearly purchased if the cur- 
rency to be established were not based on 
sound financial principles. A very general 
feeling prevailed, that if there was to be a 
paper currency in India, the paper to be 
issued should proceed from a bank autho- 
rized by the Government, with a separate 
department of issue, like the Bank of 
England, but that the paper should not 
be issued by the Government itself. The 
reasons for that were sufficiently obvious. 
India was a country peculiarly sensative 
and peculiarly liable to sudden commercial 
and monetary panics. Those panics some- 
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times occurred in India without any assign- 
able cause ; and if during one of them a} 
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ment at home; and that therefore they 
might be used as a security for an issue of 
paper money. To a certain extent that 
might be true, but to a certain extent also 
it was fallacious. What were called the 
cash balances in the Indian treasury were 
eash balances in about 300 treasuries, 
scattered over every part of the Indian 
empire. Some of these treasuries were 
1,000 miles from the seat of Government, 
and, with the usual modes of conveyance, 
it would take two months to bring the 
balances from those distant treasuries to 
the treasury at Calcutta. It was obvious, 
therefore, that these cash balances could 
not be made available at the seat of 
Government for any sudden commercial 
panic, and that the only cash balances 
which could be made available under such 
circumstances would be those that might 
be found in the treasury at Calcutta. Now, 
the cash balances in the Caleutta treasury 
usually amounted to about 10 per cent of 
the whole ; so that if they calculated the 
cash balances in all the Indian treasuries 
at £15,000,000, they might assume that 
there was about £1,500,000 in the trea- 
sury at Calcutta which might be made 
available for a commercial panic. It was 
useless, however, to discuss that question; 
because, by an arrangement te which he 
was about to call attention, the cash ba- 


in India. 


tun for coin or bullion should take place, | lances were made to disappear and vanish 
which it naturally would do, to such an altogether from the scene. When Mr. 
extent as to induce a suspension of cash | Wilson was first appointed Financial Secre- 
payments as a temporary expedient, it| tary to the Government of India, he left 
would be far better that such a course| this country fully prepared to carry out a 
should be taken by a bank rather than by | system of paper currency in India. He 
the Government itself. In the former case | had the advantage of consulting the right 
the Government might come forward to| hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
assist the bank, to proclaim the frivolity India, than whom there was no one either 
of the panic, and to offer to accept the! in or out of that House who, from his pre- 
notes of the bank; but in the latter case, | vious studies or his great knowledge of the 
where the notes were issued by the Govern- | subject, would have been able to give him 
ment itself, the Government, being unable better advice; and he also consulted the 
to meet its engagements, would stand dis- | Governor and the Deputy Governor of the 
credited in the eyes of the people, and | Bank of England, who expressed themselves 
would be practically insolvent. It might | favourable to his views. Accordingly, Mr. 
be said that that could hardly oecur to| Wilson did not lose much time after his 
& Government which usually kept from | arrival in India before he published his pro- 
£14,000,000 to £15,000,000 cash balances | gramme which was contained in a minute 
in its treasury. That, however, was a' dated from the camp at Meerut, on the 
delusion which prevailed in this country,| 25th of December, 1859. That minute 
even among those who professed to instruct | had been justly characterized by the right 
the public on matters of Indian finance.! hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
Those persons seemed to suppose that the | India as a very able document. Mr. Wil- 
¢ash balances in the Indian treasury were | son did not conceal from himself the diffi- 
a8 available resources to the Indian Go-| culties with which he would have to con- 
vernment as the cash balances in Her| tend in first introducing into the Indian 
_ Majesty's treasury would be to the Govern-| Empire that great invention of modern 
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civilization, the abuse of which had caused 
such incalculable evils in almost every coun- 
try in Europe, as well as in America. He 
understood the character of the people ; 
he knew how suspicious they were of mo- 
dern innovations ; and therefore he endea- 
voured to take every possible precaution to 
secure the confidence of the people in the 
convertibility of his notes. How, then, 
did Mr. Wilson propose to carry out his 

lan? He proposed that a paper issue 
should take place, the security being two- 
thirds of Government Stock and one-third 
of coin. That plan came home to this 
country, and was submitted to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for India, who disapproved of it, being of 
opinion that it did not give sufficient se- 
curity for the convertibility of the notes. 
The proposal of Mr. Wilson, therefore, was 
disallowed, and very properly. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not left them in doubt 
as to what were his views on the subject. 
They were expressed in a despatch to the 
Governor General after Mr. Wilson’s mi- 
nute ; and the despatch might be considered 
as the answer to that minute. In that 
despatch it was stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman that so indispensable was it in 
the first instance to establish confidence in 
the notes, that beyond the reserve of coin 
and bullion in the hands of the Currency 
Commissioners it should be provided that 
the cash balances in the Indian Treasury 
should be available to meet any unforeseen 
demand in payment of the notes. The 
plan of the right hon. Gentleman was 
briefly this :—that there should be an issue 
of £4,000,000, on Government Securities, 
but all beyond that should be secured by 
coin ; but he was so anxious to secure the 
convertibility of the notes that he further 
provided that the cash balances of the 
Indian Government should be available to 
meet any unforeseen demand for the pay- 
ment of the notes. But, in spite of these 
instructions, the Indian Government had 
devised, and actually carried into effect, a 
plan, he presumed under the presiding 
genius of Mr. Laing, far more dangerous 
than the scheme of Mr. Wilson—provid- 
ing, as it did, that Government notes should 
be issued on the security alone of Govern- 
ment Stock. He referred to the agree- 
ment of the Indian Government with the 
Bank of Bengal for keeping the cash ba- 
lances. That agreement, which came into 
operation on the Ist of last March, pro- 
vided that the Government should open an 
account with the Bank of Bengal for keep- 
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ing its cash balances there in place of in 
its own treasury; that the bank should 
have an allowance of £4,360 yearly, be 
sides being reimbursed by the State for all 
its expenses ; that the State should retain 
at the Bank a monthly average balance of 
£700,000 ; and that the Bank should be 
at liberty to employ it for its own commer. 
cial purposes, just as it did the money of 
other customers. That privilege would be 
equivalent to the payment to the Bank of 
no less than £42,000 a year. When the 
balances were under £500,000, the State 
was to pay the Bank on such deficien 

the same rate of interest as the Bank 
charged its other customers. When the 
average balance exceeded £700,000, the 
directors were to keep the excess in cash 
or to invest it in Government Securities, 
The Bank would adopt the latter course, 
as it was to receive the dividends. The 
Bank would thus be always selling and 
buying Government Securities, and receiv- 
ing the dividends, whilst the Government 
would pay any loss there might be upon 
the transactions. He did not pretend to 
calculate what might be the loss of the 
Government under the agreement, but the 
gain of the Bank would be large indeed, 
That consideration had caused the enor. 
mous rise of £10 per cent which had taken 
place in the shares of the Bank. He 
wished the House to observe that the cash 
balanees of the Government, which the 
Secretary of State deemed so necessary to 
give security and confidence to the notes, 
were made entirely to disappear, for they 
were invested in Government Securities; 
and that the notes were to be issued upon 
the security alone of Government Stock. 
He could not understand how Government 
Stock could be a security for notes that 
were convertible and payable on demand. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give diree- 
tions that there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of the Agreement entered into by the Govern- 
ment of India with the Bank of Bengal, for the 
issue of Paper Money in India,” 


— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. PEACOCKE seconded the Motion. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
hon. Member had correctly enough st 
the early proceedings with reference 
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the establishment of a paper currency in 
India. He believed that a paper currency 
there, resting on sound foundations, would 
tend much to develope the resources of 
India, and promote its commercial interests. 
The late Mr, Wilson had proposed a plan 
for that purpose, which in some respects 
had not been deemed satisfactory. Direc- 
tions had therefore been sent out from this 
country on the subject, and an Act had 
been passed in entire conformity with those 
directions. It did not provide for the issue 
of notes for £4,000,000 without any de- 
posit of bullion or coin; but £4,000,000 
was the limit beyond which such issue 
was not under any circumstances to be 
carried. He had heard with surprise of 
the arrangement which had been made 
by the Government of India with the 
Bank of Bengal. It was not in accord- 
ance with the instructions which had 
been sent out, and it undoubtedly was 
one such as he should not have been dis- 
posed to sanction. But the hon. Gentle- 
man would see that in this case, as some- 
tines happened in Indian matters, they 
were in this difficulty—that an arrangement 
had been made in India, on the faith of 


which persons were acting, and it would 
not be fair now to disturb it. The arrange- 
ment was, however, only temporary, and 
must come to an end in five years ; and he 
could assure his hon. Friend that there 
would be little chance of its being renewed 
if he had the honour of holding office when 


the time arrived. The hon. Member was 
under a mistake in saying that the notes 
were issued upon Government securities. 
For every note issued by the Bank coin 
had been deposited, and at this moment 
there was coin deposited to the full extent 
of the paper issue. The temporary ar- 
rangement with the Bank could not, as he 
had stated, very well be overturned. The 
terms on which it should hereafter be re- 
newed would require very careful considera- 
tion, and the hon. Gentleman would allow 
that he was only exercising a sound dis- 
cretion in refraining from entering upon 
that point. As to the production of the 
papers now asked for, he would suggest 
that the hon. Member should postpone his 
Motion for a short time to allow of the 
receipt of further despatches from India. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE NELSON MONUMENT.—REPLY. 


Mr. COWPER said, he wished to 
answer a question that had been put in 
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his absence by the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral opposite, who had called attention to 
the incomplete condition of the Nelson 
Monument. Like the hon. and gallant 
Member, he greatly deplored that that 
monument was unfinished. The order for 
the execution of the lions was given in 
1858 to Sir Edwin Landseer, a man of 
great genius in the representation of ani- 
mals. But genius was not to be command- 
ed at all seasons, and Sir Edwin Landseer 
had not yet been able to satisfy himself as 
to the work of art which he was to place 
upon that monument, and could not yet 
name any time when the lions would be 
completed. All he could say was that Sir 
Edwin Landseer was now very accurately 
studying the habits of lions, and was to be 
seen in the Zoological Gardens making him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with their atti- 
tudes. It was to be hoped that all the delay 
would secure their ultimately having a work 
of art of still greater perfection than if it 
had been executed as rapidly as had been 
expected. Sir Edwin Landseer was quite 
aware that a great monument was in @ 
very imperfect state while the portion of 
the work intrusted to him remained un- 
finished. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND.—ADDRESS 
MOVED. 


Mr. DENMAN said, he rose to call at- 
tention to the condition of Poland, and to 
move for certain papers relating thereto. 
Those who might be prepossessed against 
the discussion of the question to which his 
Motion referred at that time would, he 
thought, if they only patiently listened to 
the facts which he had collected, be con- 
vinced that it was a fitting occasion for the 
British House of Commons to entertain it. 
Indeed, if he wanted any justification for 
the course he was about to take, it would be 
found in the numerous petitions from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom which had been 
presented to the House that very day, 
signed by persons of all classes in society, 
and anxiously entreating that the subject 
of Poland should be brought under its 
notice, and that the Russian Government 
might be reminded of its duties and obiiga- 
tions towards that country. He wished to 
approach the question in the spirit breathed 
by that memorable declaration of Lord 
Lyndhurst, who, when speaking on the 
same subject some years ago, said, that it 
was the duty of every person placed in a 
position where his voice could be heard to 
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raise that voice in denouncing injustice, 
tyrauny, and oppression; that if to com- 
mit injustice was a crime, to treat it 
with silence was to participate in its 
criminality. He did not .intend to en- 
ter upon the early history of Poland, 
but he wished to call attention to the 
basis of our relations with the Govern- 
ment of Russia and with other Powers 
of Europe, which gave this country the 
right on any occasion to raise its voice on 
behalf of the kingdom of Poland. All our 
great statesmen and great writers had been 
of opinion that the partition of Poland was 
the origin of all the mischief that had since 
existed in that country, and that it was a 
standing reproach to Europe. Lord Ma- 
caulay had described it as that kind of par- 
tition which consisted in tearing a living 
man limb from limb. The Treaty of Vi- 
enna provided that Poland should remain 
in possession of its nationality, and should 
have given to it, by the countries among 
whom it had been partitioned, institutions 
which should be national in their character, 
They were not to be deprived of their lan- 
guage, their education, their religion, or 
their nationality. The Treaty of Vienna 
offered a certain latitude of construction, 


which had been taken advantage of by the 
Powers who were parties to it—except 
England and France—to place a construc- 
tion upon that treaty which had been repu- 
diated by our greatest statesmen, and es- 
pecially by the noble Lord at the head of 


the Government. The spirit of the Treaty 
of Vienna was best expressed by the words 
of Alexander I., who in 1815 promised a 
constitution appropriate to the wants of 
Poland, preservation of the language and 
institutions of that country, the restriction 
of public appointments to Poles, freedom 
of commerce and navigation, and free com- 
munication with other portions of the 
ancient kingdom which were under the 
government of other Powers. There was, 
however, another and a peculiar feature in 
the Treaty of Vienna to which reference 
had been made in many of the petitions 
that had been presented that evening, and 
to which he wished to eall the attention of 
the House. By that treaty England bound 
herself to pay a certain sum, which at this 
time was £75,000 a year, to Russia, on 
account of the Russo-Dutch Loan, and 
Russia bound herself to observe the sti- 
pulations of the Treaty; and some of the 
petitions suggested that it was the duty of 
this Governwent to withhold payment of 
that money until Russia had complied with 
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her obligations under the treaty. And jt 
was for the House to consider how long they 
ought to continue to pay Russia for stipu. 
lations which bad never been fulfilled. In 
1815 a sort of constitution was granted 
to Poland, which from that time to 1830 
was systematically violated. In 1830 the 
insurrection of Warsaw occurred; and when 
the outbreak was finally extinguished, the 
constitution was completely abolished, and 
another so-called constitution given by an 
organic statute, creating a Council of State 
under the influence of the bureaucracy of 
Russia, and making Poland a mere pro- 
vince under the despotic sway of the con. 
quering Power. In 1833 the state of Po- 
land was brought under the notice of the 
British Government, and a correspondence 
took place, in the course of which Russia 
contended that the insurrection of 1830 had 
relieved her of all previous obligations to 
grant a constitution. The noble Lord now 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
opposed that view, contending, with ‘all 
other English statesmen, and proving 
conclusively, that this was not a fair or 
statesmanlike way of dealing with the 
case, but that it was a shirking by Russia 
of its treaty obligation. And it was im- 
portant to state, that the Earl of Derby, 
then Lord Stanley, emphatically concur. 
red in the view taken by the noble Lord, 
If, however, the treaty was violated in 
1833, it was still more violated in 1842, 
when the Supreme Court of Justice was 
transferred to St. Petersburg, the Russian 
language became the authorized language, 
and the Catholic clergy were deprived of 
their property. From that time to 1860 
the condition of Poland had been as bad as 
it could be. The country was practically 
in a state of siege, and the people were 
subject to be transported, without trial, to 
Siberia. But none of these violent pro- 
ceedings had succeeded in destroying the 
national feeling in Poland, which now 
burned more ardently in the public mind 
than even in the days of the greatest 
prosperity of that kingdom. From 1848 
to 1856 the events which occurred in other 
parts of Europe had their natural effect 
upon the Poles. They could not witness the 
recovery of liberty by the Italians without 
hoping that a good time was coming for 
Poland to recover her liberty, and her in- 
stitutions. There was a growing love of 
liberty in Poland, encouraging hopes which 
he trusted the turn of events would realize, 
by making Poland, as it once before was, 
one of the great nations of Europe. Io 
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1856, at the close of the Russian war, the 
relations of Russia towards the other na- 
tions of Europe, as laid down in the Treaty 
of Vienna, were considered. The discus- 
tion turned on what should be done with 
Poland. And how did it come to an end? 
The Earl of Clarendon was assured by 
Russia that certain things would be done 
for Poland; and we had it upon Lord 
Clarendon’s own authority, that upon 
this assurance only the English and 
French Governments abstained from press- 
ing the matter further. Her Majesty’s 
Government were probably in possession of 
some correspondence which took place then 
on the subject ; and, if so, he thought they 
would do well to publish it as an act of 
justice not only towards Poland, but also to 
this country, as showing that they had not 
been slack, when opportunity arose, in en- 
deavouring to bring other countries to an 
acknowledgment of their duties under the 
Treaty of Vienna. He therefore should 
be disposed to move that the despatches 
relating to Poland, which passed in 
1856, should be laid on the table. In 
1860 it became more apparent than 
ever that the Poles still cherished a na- 
tional feeling ; and Russia then, for the 
first time, seemed to apprehend with some- 
thing like uneasiness the real condition of 
the public mind of Poland. Then followed 
those demonstrations and subsequent colli- 
sions with which the House was familiar. 
In November, 1860, the anniversary of the 
revolution was celebrated, and the Russian 
authorities made no objection to the assem- 
bly of the people. There was, in fact, no 
intimation that the proceeding was at all 
offensive. In February, 1861, the people of 
Warsaw announced their intention of cele- 
brating the anniversary of the battle of Gro- 
chow, in which the people of Warsaw had 
held their own so bravely against the whole 
Russian army. But the Russian soldiers 
were ordered to meet and celebrate the 
event on the same spot, and the intention of 
the Poles was therefore frustrated. After 
that, there being few troops in Warsaw, 
the Agricultural Society, which had been 
encouraged by the Russian Government 
and consulted by them as to the best mode 
of putting an end to the soccage tenure 
which prevailed throughout Poland, took 
part in trying to prevent disturbances. At 
the head of that Society was Count André 
Zamoyski, and it was chiefly to his in- 
fluence that the prevention of a collision 
on the occasion to which he had alluded 
Was owing. On the 27th of February, 
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1861, one or two funerals took place, 
and happened to be numerously attead- 
ed, though there was no pretence for 
saying that they were got up for the 
purpose of political disturbances. The 
troops, however, regarded these funerals 
as a political movement, and fired on the 
people, several of whom were killed. The 
affair was magnified to an insurrection. It 
was telegraphed all over Europe, with the 
usual addition, that order had been re- 
stored. The leading Poles attempted then 
to show that the friends of order and of 
liberty in Warsaw were one ; and they sent 
to the Viceroy a petition to be presented to 
the Emperor, in the name of the people of 
Warsaw, in which they referred to the deep 
expression of the unsatisfied wants of the 
country, and declared the attachment of the 
Poles to the principles of nationality. Per- 
mission was obtained to forward the peti- 
tion to the Emperor. It waa idle to say 
that that was contrary to Russian law. It 
was the right of every people to make their 
grievances known to their governors. 
Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian Governor, 
having but few troops, took a wise course 
on the occasion. He made an arrangement 
with Count Zamoyski for the preservation 
of order, That arrangement was that the 
people themselves should be intrusted to 
keep order. And the people kept order. 
Before the Emperor replied, it was an- 
nounced throughout Europe that conces- 
sions would be made, that there would bea 
Council of State, that public instruction 
should be given in the Polish language, 
and that the municipality should be elected 
by the citizens—reforms which, if carried 
out, would have been of some importance 
and would have been gladly accepted by 
the people. Afterwards came the Empe- 
ror’s answer, which spoke contemptuously 
of the petition—a most moderate, earnest, 
and constitutional document——designatirg 
it as the act of a few individuals, as an 
act of entrainement; expressing no regret 
for the loss of life which had taken place 
through the misapprehension of the troops, 
and saying nothing calculated to allay irri- 
tation throughout Poland. This descrip- 
tion of the petition, as the act of a few 
individuals, was not calculated to gain a 
favourable reception for the Emperor’s 
answer, as the petition had been signed by 
the President of the Agricultural Society, 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop, the Chief 
Rabbi, and other persons of the highest 
character in Warsaw. Between Febru- 
ary, 1861, and April, the garrison was 
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greatly increased ; troops were brought 
into the city in such numbers that by the 
beginning of April there were from 30,000 
to 40,000 soldiers in Warsaw, a city con- 
taining only 160,000 inhabitants. On the 
6th of April the Agricultural Society was 
suddenly dissolved. That measure natu- 
rally excited great discontent ; and on the 
following day, the 7th, there was a popular 
demonstration, the inhabitants merely 
marching about the streets. But on the 
8th the people wished to enter the eourt- 
yard of the Viceroy’s palace, to ask him to 
present another petition to the Emperor. 
What was theresult? The people assem- 
bled were charged by the military, and by 
the Russian account 10—by the Polish 
accounts, from 30 to 100 of the citizens 
were killed. This was the state of things 
at Warsaw on the 8th of April last year. 
Had matters improved since that time? In 
1861, on April1, a cireular was issued by 
Prince Gortschakoff announcing the im- 
provements that would be made. But the 


people, when they learned what the council 
of state was to be, found that it gave them 
nothing more than they had had fifteen 
years before ; and which had been of no 
use to them : it gave them no representa- 


tive power. Then the provincial and mu- 
nicipal councils were supposed to be more 
satisfactory, because it was hoped they 
would be representative in their constitu- 
tion. The House knew what those councils 
had turned out to be. He could find no 
indication on the part of the Russian Go- 
vernment to give the Poles anything like 
representative institutions. Then the most 
childish orders had been issued by the 
Russian Government; for instance, the 
people were not allowed to be out after nine 
o’clock ; no person was permitted to carry 
a stick, or to wear boots of a particular 
description ; and other orders of a simi- 
larly puerile character were made, and 
were carried out with remarkable and 
absurd, if it were not cruel, severity. For 
instance, a man who could not walk with- 
out a crutch was on that account imprison- 
ed for waking in the streets with a stick. 
A doctor, while visiting his patient, was im- 
prisoned because his visit necessitated his 
being out after nine o’clock. Another man 
was imprisoned for the same reason, while 
going to fetch a midwife; and while he 
was hurried off to prison his wife, and the 
child to whom she gave birth, both died 
for want of attendance. While these 
things were going on, the Russian Go- 
vernment took umbrage at the singing 
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of a national hymn, which had become 
a universal practice. The practice wag 
forbidden. These demonstrations of na- 
tional feeling in such matters as costume 
and singing had sometimes been ealled 
childish. But were they so? If the Poles 
were to be condemned for thus showing 
their feeling of nationality when no other 
mode of expressing it was left to them, 
some of the noblest passages in history 
must be regarded as childish. Then, there 
were certain hymns the people used to 
sing in the ehurches, The Archbishop, 
when he was called on to prohibit them, 
refused to do so, as the hymns were those 
which had been sung in the churches for 
many years and had no exclusively po- 
litical bearing. It was then said that 
the Pope had condemned the conduct 
of the Archbishop in thus ‘refusing to 
forbid the hymns the people had been 
accustomed to sing. But the statement 
as to the Pope's interference was utterly 
unfounded. The Pope never disapproved 
what the Archbishop, as a good Chureh- 
man, was bound to do—to resist the 
dictation of the Viceroy as to the services 
in the Church. In May, 1861, Prince 
Gortsehakoff died. His successor adopted 
the practice of riding about Warsaw with 
a guard of cavalry, and making an ostenta- 
tious and offensive display of the military 
power. In July, 1861, the Council of 
State was appointed, and no unwillinguess 
was shown on the part of the Poles who 
were asked to serve upon it to take part in 
the proceedings, but nothing resulted from 
the institution of that body. On the 
28th of August General Lambert was 
appointed Governor, and seemed to be io- 
structed to act upon the policy of concilia- 
tion. The troops were withdrawn, arrests 
were diminished, and the people again be- 
gan to wear the national boots and the na- 
tional costume, such as had been previous- 
ly allowed. That was a wise poliey, for it 
was impossible to keep a kingdom in a 
state of siege when no acts of violence 
were committed by the people. On the 
25th of September the elections for the 
great Municipal Council which was to 
constitute such a mighty improvement in 
the state of the Polish people took place, 
and the electors chose respectable, worthy, 
well-conducted citizens, and not firebrands 
or revolutionists. It seemed as if the 
Russian Government were disappointed 
at the order with which the elections were 
conducted and at the class of persons 
elected, for without further notice the state 
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of siege was proclaimed in Warsaw. The 
reasons for that proceeding, as given by 
General Lambert, were, that at the funeral 
of the late Archbishop a banner with the 
arms of Poland had been displayed, that 
the Municipal Elections had resulted ir 
the election of persons hostile to the Go- 
yernment, and that persons had ‘signed a 
petition: to the Czar in reference to the 
elections, which was characterized as an 
act tending to the overthrow of lawful 
authority. The state of siege had. been 
continued, allowing the Cossacks, though 


there might be no disturbance, to arrest | 


and drag to prison whom they pleased, and 
then, without form of trial, the unfortunate 

rsons. were liable to be sent to Siberia. 
Qn the 15th of October it was intended to 
keep the festival of the birth of Kosciusko 
by closing the shops and having funeral 
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commuted to imprisonment in a fortress 
for one year. ‘The churches remained 
closed during Christmas, and the people 
were ‘deprived of the rites of religion 
during that holy season. In February, 
1862, a new Archbishop was appointed, 
who had since fortunately turned out to 
be a man who had the heart of a Pole, 
,and had not acted so subsefviently to the 
subordinate Russian authorities as it at 
first appeared likely he would. He began 
by re-opening: the churches,‘ and issued a 
conciliatory address, in which he spoke of 
rendering to Cwsar the ‘things that were 
| Ceesar's, and to God the things that were 
God’s ; and he implored the people to give 
up singing the ‘national: hymn. . They 
j obeyed and he believed it had not been 
sung since. He further said that he had a 


| positive assurance that the promises of the 








services in the churches ; but the Russian Emperor in behalf of the people would 
troops assembled, and the people as they | be fulfilled. He would fain believe that 
left the churches were attacked, many | the Emperor of Russia was humane and sin- 
received fatal wounds, and a great number | cere, and wished to fulfil his promises; but 
were arrested. Taking the lowest esti- | if so, there must be between him and the Po- 
mate, the number of persons arrested lish people advisers who prevented him from 
amounted to 1,657, and among them were giving effect to his wishes. What was the 
many highly-respected members of the actual state of things at that moment in 
Municipal Council. An incident then, Warsaw? In illustration of that, he 
occurred which gave great umbrage to the | might refer to two letters which he had re- 
Russian Government. . The head of the | ceived, giving an account of the oppressive 
Church at Warsaw, feeling discouraged by | conduct of the: Russian ‘authorities. One 
what had taken place on the 15th of Oc-|day two gentlemen were brought before 


tober, and deeming’ it to be only a useless 
proceeding to keep the churches open if 
the people were not allowed to worship ac- 
cording to their consciences, caused them 
to be closed ; and consequently they re- 
mained closed for a considerable time. 
He knew that that had been regarded by 
some as an act of Popish pride, but the 
same thing occurred at the synagogues 
and Lutheran churches, for one and all felt 
that the Russian soldiery might take ad- 
vantage of their meeting in church and 
singing their national hymns, and might 
attack them and drag them to prison. 
What did the Russian Government then 
proceed to do? When he spoke of the 
Government, he did not mean to say that 
the Russian Emperor was aware of all that 
took place ; he was not attacking any in- 
dividual, but only the system, which was 
in contravention of the Treaty of Vienna, 
and on which this country ought to keep 
itseyes. The head of the Catholic Church, 
aman 78 years old, infirm and sick, was 
condemned to death by court-martial, and 
then credit was claimed for the Russian 
Government, because that sentence was 


the judges—who were Russian Generale— 
and ‘sentenced to pay a fine of 150 silver 
roubles and to be imprisoned two days 
for singing in the churches. They paid 
the fine and were imprisoned, but the day 
after their release they were seized again 
and banished for life. Ladies were arrested 
because they wore black or white on some 
portion of their dress, as those colours 
were considered to be the symbols of 
mourning for their country, or for fallen 
victims of Russian tyranny. The schools 
were closed, and persons were not per- 
mitted to dine together even in groups 
of three. As many as twenty-five per- 
sons have been sent from Warsaw to 
Siberia in one day, and thousands were 
victims to the conscription. The pay 
of the army was increased so long as 
the state of siege lasted, so that the 
military authorities had a positive interest 
in prolonging the present state of things. 
He had received also a variety of procla- 
mations which showed the arbitrary spirit 
of the Government in an equally strong 
light. The proprietors of all inns and 
hotels were obliged to give notice to the 
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police of all strangers who visited them ; 
they wore compelled to act as spies upon 
them, and were made responsible for them. 
The heads of families were ordered not to 
allow any of the female members of their 
families to wear any portion of mourning, 
under pain of being arrested themselves 
and brought before the military authorities. 
He contended that no real and serious at- 
tempt had been made through such means 
as would alone be effectual to give the Poles 
that national Government to which they 
had a right under the Treaty of Vienna. 
If it was only by statements in the British 
Parliament that the Emperor could be made 
acquainted with what was really going on 
there, then it was more than ever incum- 
bent to protest on behalf of a suffering 
people who were deprived of rights which 
England had guaranteed. It was perfectly 
plain that the bureaucracy of St. Peters- 
burg governed at Warsaw, and would con- 
tinue to do so until the Emperor saw fit to 
put a stop to it; and that until it was puta 
stop to, there could be no real remedy for 
the state of things which he had described. 
It was said that the Polish people were dis- 
contented, and would not be satisfied with 
the constitution which the Treaty of Vienna 
guaranteed them. But it was a great in- 
justice to make that charge against men 
who had never been tried, and who never 
had the institutions which had been gua- 
ranteed to them. It was next said that im- 


prisonment and deportation were incident 


to a state of siege. But the state of siege 
had been most wantonly imposed at a time 
when the Poles were behaving in an orderly 
manner, and had just completed the elec- 
tions to municipal offices which the Govern- 
ment had conceded. It was not fairly to 
be called a state of siege, considering 
that the people were totally unarmed ; 
and things were done under it he hoped 
without the knowledge of the Emperor ; 
because, if not, as a humane man he 
would punish the delinquents for their 
misuse of his name. The last act of this 
cruel and despotic Government was stated 
in correspondence from Warsaw under 
date of March 17, and it had not been 
officially contradicted. M. Alexander Za- 
moyski, the editor of a newspaper at 
Warsaw, called the Pilot, wherein articles 
on the proposed constitution had been pub- 
lished distasteful to the authorities, was 
arrested, and, having refused to name 
any accomplices, declaring that he had 
none, was subjected to the question. The 
meaning of that was that he was flogged 
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so that the flesh was cut from his bones, 
and his spine was seriously affeeted, and 
it was reported that he had since died, 
Unless the public opinion of this country 
reacted upon Russia, such events would beof 
constant occurrence. He believed that, so 
far from having exaggerated, he had under. 
stated the condition of things in Poland, 
He hoped he might hear some contradiction 
of these statements, although he believed 
they rested upon good authority. At all 
events, he trusted the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government would say that he 
still adhered to the opinion which had been 
often expressed, that the Treaty of Vienna 
had been violated. It might not be wise 
or right to involve Europe in war because 
the Treaty of Vienna had been violated; 
but he thought the fact should be stated 
over and over again in the face of Europe 
as long as they received sich melancholy 
and deplorable accounts from the people of 
Poland. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “an 
humble Address be presented to her Majesty, that 
She will be graciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before this House, Copy of any 
Correspondence relating to the Affairs of Po- 
land,”’ 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I wish, 
in the first place, to set my hon. and 
learned Friend right upon an historical 
point, as to which he has, I think, been 
misinformed. My hon. and learned Friend 
stated that the engagement contracted 
with Russia, with regard to the Russo- 
Dutch loan, had reference to the Treaty of 
Vienna generally, and specifically to the 
state of Poland. The condition of the 
Russo-Dutch loan was this—that Great 
Britain engaged to pay that interest so 
long as Belgium remained united to Hol- 
land, And when, by the action of a con- 
ference, Belgium separated from Holland 
we might, according to the strict letter of 
the treaty, have refused to continue to pay 
the interest. But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment thought—and Parliament, after an 
animated discussion, which those who were 
in the House at the time must remember, 
agreed—that, as the separation of Belgium 
from Holland was brought about in a great 
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by the diplomatic exertions of 
Great Britain, and had been forced on 
Russia, it would be a great injustice to 
yisit Russia with punishment for an event 
induced by England and France jointly, 
and against the wishes of Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, Noe transactions in Poland 
ean give us the right to refuse payment 
which was sanctioned by a subsequent 
convention and an Act of Parliament passed 
in consequence of the change of circum- 
stances. 

My hon. and learned Friend has brought 
under the attention of the House the state 
of Poland and the condition of the Polish 
people. It is not necessary to say that every- 
body who has turned his mind—and who 
has not done so ?—to the history of Poland 
must feel towards the Poles great admi- 
ration for their high qualities and great 
sympathy for their misfortunes, The 
qualities which we admire are the highest 
qualities which belong to nations—great 
intelligence, great energy, but above all, 
an unconquerable, inextinguishable, and un- 
quenchable love of country. Their feelings 
of nationality, indeed, remind us of the 
fable of the traveller and his cloak, The 
more the piercing blast from the north 


endeavoured to blow that cloak away, the 
more they have clung to it. There was 
one occasion when they may have thought 
& summer's sun was coming to their aid— 
when the First Napoleon occupied their 
country. But ‘‘that pale sun in distance 
rolled away,”’ and faded behind the clouds 


which obscured it. It did not suit the 
policy of France at that time to render 
them the aid they required; and then re- 
verses came upon France, and the condition 
of Poland remained to be settled by the 
Treaty of Vienna. The interest which 
the Powers of Europe felt with regard to 
Poland was manifested in the very first 
article of the great European settlement 
to which my hon. and learned Friend has 
referred, which provided that Poland was 
to be erected into a kingdom irrevoca- 
bly attached to Russia by its constitution, 
and that the Polish subjects of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia should enjoy a national 
Tepresentation, and institutions regulated 
in accordance with the mode which each 
Government might find to be applicable to 
the case. There can be no doubt that 
that urticle required that the link between 
Poland and Russia should be a constitu- 
tional link ; and a constitution was given 
to the kingdom of Poland, not altogether 

in its details, but, as my hon, and 
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learned Friend has truly said, it became 
almost from the first practically a dead 
letter, and from that period down to the 
events of 1830-1 the Poles did not 
certainly enjoy: the full benefit of the 
constitution which had been accorded them, 
In 1830 came the French Revolution. The 
flame which it kindled spread, and the 
Poles thought a good opportunity presented 
itself to emancipate themselves from what 
they considered the intolerable condition 
to which they had been reduced, They 
then started under great advantages. They 
had an army numerous and well appointed. 
They had magazines, and, indeed, all. the 
resources of war ; but, after two campaigns, 
they were subdued, and the authority of 
Russia was re-established. The Russian 
Government, having quelled the insurrec- 
tion, thought they were entitled to abolish 
the constitution, which had been given to 
Poland by the Emperor Alexander ; and 
if the question had been simply one 
between that Government and the Poles, 
no other Government—whatever might 
be said as to the equity of the matter— 
would be entitled to expostulate with 
Russia on the fact that the constitution 
had been arbitrarily superseded. The 
engagements between that country and 
Poland were, however, engagements also 
contracted between Russia and the other 
Powers of Europe; and we, the English 
Government, thought therefore that we 
were fairly entitled, as parties to that 
European arrangement, to remonatrate 
against the abolition of a constitution 
which we held was, under the stipulations 
of the treaty, to form the link between 
those two nations. Our representations on 
the subject, as the House well knows—for 
the papers relating to it were laid on the 
table—were in vain; and as my hon. and 
learned Friend justly observed, it was not 
thought expedient, however deplorable the 
circumstances of the case might be, that 
we should make them a ground on which 
the friendly relations between this country 
and Russia should be disturbed or war be- 
tween the two nations entered upon. The 
grievance inflicted upon them was, never- 
theless, one of which the Poles might 
justly complain. Then came those events 
to which my hon. and learned Friend has 
alluded. An organic statute came into 
operation, far different from the constitu- 
tion of which I have just spoken, and not, 
in my humble opinion, at all corresponding 
with the engagements of the Treaty of 
Vienna. If, however, that organic statute 
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had been fairly and fully carried out, it 
might have made the internal condition of 
Poland tolerable,'and might have been 
found compatible with a good deal of in- 
ternal contentment and prosperity. But, 
unfortunately, that was not the case. There 
is, I may add, one circumstance connected 
with the relations subsisting between Po- 
land and Russia, which ought not to be 
forgotten, which is, that there exists, I am 
afraid, a great’ national—] will not say 
antipathy, but antagonism between the 
two nations ; and that there is a tendency 
on the part of Russian officials to regard 
the Poles with a’ feeling’ which: probably 
prevents them from ‘being animated by a 
disposition to put the best interpretation on 
any regulations which they may ‘have to 
carry into effect. Then we must not’ lose 
sight of the ‘fact of the absorption of the 
Republic of Cracow by Austria, which, 
although it may not exactly apply to the 
kingdom of Poland, yet is connected with 
the Polish nationality and cause. Repub- 
lics, it is true, are rather at a discount at 
present, but still that little Republic was a 
respectable State ; and I took the liberty of 
saying at the time when we remonstrated 
against the manner in which it was dealt 


with, that if the Treaty of Vienna was set 
at naught on the Vistula, it’ might possibly 
at some future day not be very much re- 


spected on the banks of the Po. Events 
have proved that my antieipations were 
not wholly without foundation. 

I now come to those recent events to 
which my hon. and learned Friend has 
called our attention, and which aré greatly 
to be lamented. It does not, perhaps, 
become any one in this House to assume 
the character of a judge between the Poles 
and the Russian Government. But when, 
at the same time, my hon. and learned 
Friend calls on the House to express an 
opinion on this question, it is difficult to 
refrain from giving utterance to those sen- 
timents with respect to it which one may 
entertain as an individual Member of 
Parliament ; and I therefore feel myself 
at liberty to answer the appeal which my 
hon. and learned Friend has made. I must 
admit that the Poles have, as he says, 
great cause of complaint ; that they have 
been deprived of constitutional rights, 
which, by European treaties, they were 
entitled to retain ; and that they have not 
even been allowed the enjoyment of those 
institutions of a limited character which 
their Sovereign granted them. It seems 
to me, however, that a nation under the 
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circumstances in which Poland is placed 
ought well to weigh the consequences of 
the adoption of'any line of conduct which 
it might be advised to pursue. The revolt 
of 1830 was intelligible. They thought at 
the time they were strong enough to break 
the bonds under which they suffered. They 
fought gallantly. They fought with great 
means. They failed, and had to submit to 
their'fate. But in the case of those trans- 
actions to which my hon. and learned Friend 
adverts they did not feel—they could not 
feel—there existed a fair prospect that by 
means of any popular movement or any 
military insurrection they could obtain that 
which they desired—either better institu. 
tions or national independence. Was it 
wise, then, on their part, I ask, to adopt 
that line of offensive demonstration which 
my hon. and learned Friend has described? 
It may be said, to be sure, that there ea 
be no great harm in a multitude of people 
following a funeral. We had an instance 
of the sort not long ago in Ireland. Great 
numbers of persons there followed the 
funeral of a gentleman who had not been 
particularly distinguished by a regard for 
the laws of the land, but no notice was 
taken of the fact. Those who ‘attended 
the funeral, in all probability, might have 
seized the opportunity to add to the revenue 
of my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer by libations of whisky ; but 
the whole thing passed off quietly, and it 
would have been an act of folly on the part 
of the Government to have interfered in 
the matter. In the same way the funeral 
at Warsaw might have been permitted 
to pass over quietiy. But then there 
were emblems displayed, and hymns were 
sung. Now, these were acts which could 
produce no effect on the condition of 
Poland, but which were calculated to irri 
tate and provoke the Russian authorities. 
My hon. and learned Friend says the hymns 
sung were of a national character, such as 
an Englishman might like to sing in me- 
mory of his country, if he happened to be 
in any other part of the world. They were 
not, however, exactly of that description. 
They had something of a religious cha- 
racter, and implied an earnest application 
to Divine Providence to emancipate Poland 
from Russian rule. They might, there- 
fore, not unnaturally be considered offen- 
sive to the Russian Government. That 
being so, I cannot help thinking, with great 
deference, that the Poles would have better 
consulted their own interests if they had 
applied their energies to the improvement 
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of agriculture, and the endeavour to pro- 
mote the general prosperity of their country, 
and if they had borne as well as they could 
the evils which, ushappily, they endure; 
instead of going out of their way to do 
things which were calculated to irritate 
and provoke the Russian authorities, with- 
out being likely to produce any good re- 
sult.. I must, however, on the other hand 
say—feeling, as I do, the full force of that | 
which my hon. and learned Friend has | 
stated—that I think it was totally tn: | 
worthy of the Russian. authorities to, have 
recourse to those acts of severity with which 
they visited this in itself harmless demon- 
stration of the people of Warsaw. Nothing 
can justify the cruelty and the persecutions 
to which they have resorted. It is not, at 
the same time, for us to interfere between 
the two nations, except so far as we are | 
warranted in so doing by those common 
principles of humanity which apply to all 
countries, and which, I think, have been 
greatly violated by the proceedings of the | 
Russian Government. 

As I said before, a feeling of :strong | 
antagonism exists between Russia and | 
Poland, and I therefore hope and believe 
that the acts of the Russian authorities | 








in Warsaw, and in other parts. of the | 
kingdom of Poland, have not been sanc- | 
tioned by—probably they have not even | 


been known to—the Emperor. I had the | 
honour some years ago of seeing His Im- | 
perial Majesty when in this country, where | 
he remained some weeks, and I must say | 
he appeared to me to be a most kind- 
hearted and benevolent man. Now, we 
all know that men’s natures — whatever 
may be the case with their opinions—do | 
not, generally speaking, much alter with 
the advance of years, and that those who 
at an early age possess kind hearts are not 
likely to become different in character when 
they have grown older. _I feel, therefore, 
persuaded that the Emperor of Russia per- 
sonally would prefer the adoption of a kind 
and liberal policy towards the Polish na- 
tion. But, as I said before, there are par- 
ties around a monarch who represent things 
their own way, and who, from love of autho- 
rity and other feelings, are frequently dis- 
posed to abuse the powers intrusted them 
for good, and to apply them for evil. With 
respect to the future, if one felt called 
upon or had any right to give advice to the 
Poles, one would recommend them to trust 
to the future, and not to go out of their 
way to draw upon themselves inflictions 
which they could not prevent if they came 
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upon them, and which are intolerable to 
bear. Recollect that whieh is now passing 
in Russia. A great political and social 
change is taking place in Russia, and a 
change which cannot be single. . There is 
a great operation in progress—one of . the 
greatest, perhaps, ever performed in a short 
space of time in any country—the eman- 
cipation of the serfs. Does any man be 
lieve that the emancipation of the, serfs 
must not, sooner or later, lead to some'ex- 
tension of: political privileges, and power, 
and authority to the Russian nation? I 
should advise. the Poles, then, to wait: for 
that, remembering, that though the. Rus- 
sians may not wish them to obtain or keep 
political liberty beyond that. which they 
themselves enjoy, yet they will be disposed 
to extend to the Polish people everything 
which may be granted to themselves. The 
Poles will best consult their own interests 
by endeavouring to conciliate, and by taking 
advantage of what I muat believe to.be 
the kind and humane feelings of the Em- 
peror of Russia. At all events, the niat- 
ter is not one in which the Government of 
this country could wisely or usefully inter- 
fere. No doubt the recital here of facts 
which may not have come to the knowledge 
of the Russian Emperor may be useful, by 
bringing to his cognizance things which 
have been done in his name, but to which 
he has not beens party. On the other 
hand, an expression of sympathy for Poland 
must be grateful to the feelings of the 
Poies. It is quite unnecessary for them 
to make any demonstration in order to 
satisfy Europe that their aspirations for 
No- 
body who knows anything of them could 


believe that their patriotic feelings are in 


the least degree quenched by time. There- 
fore, in that point of view, nothing further 
is required. But, as far as an expression 
of sympathy on the part of this House 
may tend to conciliation, to induce the 
Russian Government to mitigate the sys- 
tem of rule which now prevails at War- 
saw, and to persuade the Poles to abstain 
from drawing down upon themselves any 
more inflictions by demonstrations which 
cannot do any good, but which may doa 
great deal of harm, I agree with my hon. 
and learned Friend that his Motion may 
not be without a useful result. I cannot, 
off hand, say whether there are any papers 
which could be produced ; but I will in- 
quire into that matter, and on some future 
day will let my hon. and learned Friend 
know how it stands. 
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Mr. HENNESSY said, that in rising { were England to act in agreement with Franes 


: ‘ for giving to this salutary intervention all the 
to support the Motion, he wished to say a force of which it is susceptible, the effect mi 


few words—first, as to how far England be made certain by the combination of these two 
was really concerned in the Polish question ; |"Powers. The King is sufficiently acquainted with 
and then, as to how far that question was | the feelings which animate His Britannic Ma. 
in trath a practical one. What hold, he | Jesty to entertain the hope that he will not refuse 
would ask. had Poland upon England, and | * sive his frank and complete adhesion to our 
, al grand, advances, and to join his powerful action to our 

why should England mix herself up in the | efforts, at a time when the question of the welfare 
Polish question? The answer to that, he | of humanity and of the general interest of Ey. 
thought, was contained in the papers laid | rope transcends all others. The desire of His 
before. Parliament at the close of the last | Majesty, mon Prince, is that you should make 
Sessi Th f, d immediate and pressing overtures to the English 
ession. : ose papers were far and away | Government with reference to this subject. We 
the most important that had ever been | are awaiting their result with much impatienee, 


published in this country relating to Poland. | The Jatter part of the despatch contained 
He had no doubt that such hon. Gentlemen language Ro often oj in diplomatic 
as had not read them would be surprised | ggeuments. The reply of the noble Vis. 
to learn that the important despatch com- |} gount. who wa- then at the Foreign Office 
municated by Prince Talleyrand to the| was dated July 22nd, 1831. It first re- 
noble Viscount, though laid on the table in| capitulated the demands made in the des. 
1861, bore the date of 1831. For thirty | patch from Paris, referred to the friendly 
long years a State Paper, which furnished feelings of England towards Poland, and 


the key to English policy with respect tO | then, after describing the state of things, 
Poland, had remained in the archives of} wont on to say— a 


the Foreign Office. The despatch submit- 





“ Can it, then, be expedient to make a proposal 


ted by Prince Talleyrand, demanding, in) which there is no ground to hope would be ae. 
language not usually found in diplomatic | cepted ; and which, if refused, would leave to the 
documents, the co-operation of England on | two Governments the embarrassing alternative of 


behalf of Poland, and the reply of the either aquiescing in a determined rejection of 
ble Viscount had been moved for over and | ‘*ci* Proposal, or of taking measures to enfores 
no it by means of a more direct and effectual inter- 


over again, long before he was born; but} ference? The British Government certainly is 
until the close of last Session they had al- | not prepared to adopt the latter course. ‘The 
ways been refused, on the ground, among effects and bearing of the contest upon the se 


. . | curity of other States have not hitherto been such 
others, that their production would tend to |as to warrant measures of such a description; 


embroil this country with the other Powers } nor has the conduct of Russia towards England 
of Europe. In 1831 the Poles were up in | been ealculated to excite any unfriendly feeling; 
arms, and war was actually raging between | she has, on the contrary, performed towards this 
Poland and Russia. The despatch com- country all the offices of a good and faithful ally, 


: . . and, in the late difficult negotiations for the pur- 
municated to the noble Viscount by Prince ose of effecting a settlement between Belgium 


Talleyrand was written by Count Sebastiani, | and Holland, she has acted with perfect fairness in 
and dated Paris, July 7, 1831. It was as | her co-operation with the other four Powers. Un 
follows :— i these agi angel mg Majesty, Py 

ss . F , amenting the calamities of a disastrous and deso- 
P rie a Kine, — peg evils which the lating pe met does not think the time has yet 

Loree caps aggaage: Maar in ‘© two nations in | rived when he could be justified in adopting 
which he takes so lively an interest, eager to| reoceeding which, however conciliatory in form, 
ensure the maintenance of peace, compromised | could not fail to alarm an independent Power, 
daily by no prolonged a contest, and no less en- naturally jealous of its rights, and sensibly alive 
gaged in preserving the West of Europe from the | ¢, everything which might appear to affect its 
fearful sufferings which this war entails, has ad-| ational honour. For these reasons His Majesty 
dressed himself confidentially to the Emperor of feels himself under the necessity of declining the 


Russia in order to put an end to so many disas- . : 
ters, and to bring to an end blood-shedding over Sana de Talleyrand has te 


which humanity has only too long groaned. The 2 
King’s intention was also to preserve the political | In that despatch the noble Viscount spoke 
existence of a people which has shown itself so | of Russia being jealous of her rights, but 
worthy of it by so great courage and patriotism, | he had admitted to-night that the rights 


and which has the guarantee of the Treaties of | - . “ . . P G 
Vienna for its nationality. Up to the present in question were in reality Polish rights 


time the King’s efforts have not achieved the re- | ** guaranted,’’ to use his own words, “ 
sults which he had the right to expect. Notwith-| European treaties.’’ The Emperor 
standing their small success, His Majesty does not | Austria suggested to France the course 
consider it his duty to renounce the generous and| which the French Government took? 


pacific mediation which his personal feelings re- : one 
commend and which the condition of Europe France and Austria were willing to support 


prescribes to him. He believes, especially, that | Poland ; the despatch he had read was 
Viscount Palmerston 
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written to the noble Lord ; the noble Lord 
replied ; and from that hour the fate of 
Poland was sealed. England, at that cri- 
tical moment, refused her co-operation > 
she must therefore be considered a party, 
and he thought the chief party, to the 
present position of Poland; and the British 
House of Commons, therefore, was the 
most fitting assembly in the world in which 
to advocate the rights of Poland, and put 
forward a claim to more than sympathy 
with her in her wrongs. The question was 
a practical one. In France there was one 
European question on which no diversity 
of opinion existed, and that was Poland. 
On that subject it might be said that states- 
men of every party and at every time— 
from the partition to the Treaty of Vienna, 
and within the last few weeks—had uni- 
formly expressed the same opinion. It was 
Louis Philippe who awaited with impatience 
the answer of England in favour of Poland, 
and in his Government, from which ema- 
nated the despatch inviting the co-opera- 
tion of England, were Casimir Perier and 
Guizot. Then, again, MM. Odillon Barrot, 
Villemain, Montalembert, and recently 
Count d’Ornano, Chamberlain to the Em- 
peror, Count Segur de Aguesseau, and 
Count Latour, were all advocates of Poland. 
In fact, the feeling in France was univer- 
sal. But it was not confined to France. 
In high quarters in Austria there was a 
strong feeling of friendship for Poland. 
Prince Metternich was an advocate for 
Poland. Could Austria have had her way 
at the time of the Treaty of Vienna, Poland 
would have been restored to complete in- 
dependence, and the same course would 
have been followed in 1831. Sinee then 
an event had occurred which threw much 
light on the attitude Austria might assume 
towards Poland in the event of an European 
convulsion. At the time of the Crimean 
war the allies endeavoured to gain the as- 
sistance of Austria; Austria agreed, on one 
condition, that the war should be made con- 
tinental, and that 100,000 men should be 
sent into Poland. Prussia entertained 
feelings of an equally friendly nature to- 
wards Poland. During the Conferences at 
Vienna in 1815, the Prussian General von 
den Knesebeck expoged in the most forcible 
terms the danger threatening Europe, and 
above all Prussia, so long as Ruasia was 
permitted to aim at making Poland an in- 
strument of aggression. Even in Russia 
the people entertained very friendly feelings 
towards Poland, and would not be unwill- 
ing to see her restored to a state of inde- 
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pendence. In proof of this he would read 


to the House a translation of some remarks 
which had recently appeared in a journal 
published at St. Petersburg. The hon. 
Gentleman then read the following extract 
from the Russian journal Wielikorus :— 


* All the Russians, partisans of legality, ought 
to demand the liberation of Poland. it is now be- 
come evident to every ome that our domination in 
Poland is only maintained by armed force ; and as 
long as the authority shall be maintained by the 
system of a military despotism in one part of the 
State, the Government cannot give up this system 
in the rest of the empire. Let us bear in mind 
the words which Chatham uttered at the time of 
the revolution of the American colonies—* Should 
England subdue America to despotism, she would 
not fail to subject herself to the same rule ;’ con- 
sequently, he wished, in concert with all the friends 
of liberty in England, the recall of the British 
troops from the dissatisfied colonies. In like:man- 
ner the interest of Russian liberty calls for the 
liberation of Poland. Our national: pride, our love 
of the country, our financial situation, demand the 
same. Our dominion in Poland rests solely upon 
violations of all the conditions by which the Con- 
gress of Vienna had consented to the union of that 
kingdom with Russia,” 

That feelings such as those should be ex- 
pressed in Russia, the House would under- 
stand, was of the greatest practical import- 
ance, The question was, then, in this posi- 
tion. Nobody denied that the desire to be 
restored to their ancient independence was 
universal among the Poles. It was evident 
that France would be willing to see the 
independence of Poland accomplished, that 
Austria at the very least would offer no 
opposition, and no opposition would come 
from Prussia. The Russian people were 
not enemies of the Poles—the only obstacle 
to their progress towards independence was 
to be found in the Russian Government. 
He would not therefore hold two kinds of 
language to the Poles; he would not tell 
them to pray for reform and concession 
from the Czar; he would tell them simply 
to wait, and they would get that without 
which they ought not to be satisfied—their 
total independence. Until Poland was re- 
stored, until the ancient laws, the ancient 
constitution, the ancient throne of Poland 
were restored, the question would not be 
set at rest. Without using the term in a 
party, but in a European sense, he be- 
lieved it would be an eminently conservative 
policy to restore the ancient Kingdom of 
Poland, which had been placed in its present 
position in consequence of European trea- 
ties. To give the alternative of maintain- 
ing those treaties or of restoring the ancient 
Kingdom of Poland—whichever course was 
taken—would, to his mind, be a conservative 
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course, and would tend to promote the peace , adopt under present circumstances was to 
and security of Europe. | continue to pursue that course of mode. 
Sm HARRY VERNEY said, that the| ration and forbearance which they had 
speecties of the noble Viscount and the two hitherto practised. 
hon. Members were so satisfactory to the} Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
friends of Poland, that he should not have | wished -to correct a remark made by his 
uttered a word did he not think that suffi-| hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Hennessy), 
cient justice had not been done to the Poles | which, if allowed to pass unnoticed, might 
for their remarkable forbearance, under the lead to a wrong interpretation of a very 
very exasperating circumstances in which | important point in the diplomatic history 
they had been placed. The self-control, | of this country. His hon. Friend would 
moderation, and wise abstinence from pro-| induce the House to believe that it was 
vocation they had shown entitled them, not | owing to the action of the British Govern- 
only td look for the sympathy of Europe, ment that the great Revolt of Poland, 
but to expect that at no distant time their | which followed the days of July, had not 
anticipations would be fulfilled. It was not|come to a ‘successful termination. But 
merely among the. Poles in their own coun- | if his hon. Friend would look back to the 
try, but also among those who resided in | history of that period, he would find there 
foreign countries, that the opinion prevailed | were many circumstances which ought to 
that it would be for the advantage of Poland, have made the English Government un- 
and would tend to diminish the sufferings | willing to make any demonstration against 
under which she laboured, to put before | Russia at a time when any: hostile pro 
the public a calm and unexaggerated state- ceedings might have assumed the dimen- 
ment of her position and of the feelings of | sions of a European war. There was at 
the English people in consequence. It had) that time 4 change of dynasty in France, 
been well remarked that they ought not to | and the French Government were anxious 
allow any interference with the Treaty of , to preserve their popularity with the people 
Vienna without noticing it in that House. | of that country. It was quite true that 
It was for the interest of England, and of | there was no question which touched the 


the whole of Europe, that the Treaty of imagination of the French people so much 
Vienna should be abided by. Whenever | as the question of Poland. If, however, 
an attempt to infringe that treaty was | the Government of France had offered the 
made, they appealed to it; and when, in the | active interposition of that country in be- 
words of the noble Lord,“ the most flagrant | half of Poland, the result must have been 


violation of any treaty in modern days’’|a European war. He could not concur 
took place, it was incumbent on them to! in the opinion that the great Powers of 
give expression to the feelings of horror and | Germany would have acceded to the inde- 
detestation which they entertained at the | pendence of Poland at that time, and the 
state of things existing in Poland, which | result would probably have been that 
obliged 200,000 Russian soldiers to be | France and England would have taken 
kept there. He denied that there was any | one side, and Germany and Russia the 
conspiracy in Poland which could be legally | other, the issue of the conflict being that 
dealt with, and he maintained that it was| France might have got the Rhine, and 
of the utmost importance, not only to | Poland would have been left in the lureh. 
Austria, but to the whole of Germany, that | All such speculations, however, were use 
a barrier should be raised up between them | less. All that could be said was that 


and Russia. According to treaty, the king- 
dom of Poland was to be garrisoned by 
Polish soldiers, and Russian soldiers were 
not to be admitted. But treaty engage- 
ments had been violated, and therefore 
not only had they a right to speak, but they 
lay under a responsibility todo so. At the 
same time, it would be cruel to the Poles 
themselves, if they were to hold out to them 
the hope that there was in this country any 
party who would desire to plunge the nation 
into a war for the purpose of effecting the 
liberation of Poland. Such was not the 
case. The best policy the Poles could 


Mr. Hennessy 


Poland had preserved that permanent in- 
| terest in the European mind which, so far 
as it was permitted to look into futurity, 
led to the belief that there must come, at 
some time or other, a solution of the ques 
tion favourable to the liberties of Poland. 
Russia, it might be seen, was undergoing 
a great transformation. Not only did the 
liberation of the serfs agitate that country 
in all its territory, but questions of political 
freedom were slowly making their way. 
The very fact that such sentiments as 

been quoted by the hon. Gentleman were 
printed at St. Petersburg was o singular 
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mee of the progress of public opinion in) Russia could not fail to see, that although 
ussia. It had been truly shadowed forth | the people of this country might not ex- 
by the Prime Minister that the political | press the same enthusiasm for the inde- 
freedom of Russia was the best guarantee | pendence of Poland as the people of France, 
for the Liberty of Poland. A desire was yet that all parties in Parliament were 
being expressed by the people of Russia | unanimous in their sympathy with Poland. 
to participate in the government of that | No one rose to vindicate the conduct of the 
country, and it was impossible for Russia Russian Government. Hon. Members on 
to advance materially and morally side by | all sides lamented that so great and noble 
side with a continually subjected and de-|a nation, with such mighty prospects be- 
graded Poland. The great difficulty in | fore it, and living under the sceptre of 
assisting the Poles had always been a | Czar whose generosity and humanity were 

raphieal one. It was the difficulty on | admitted by all, should perpetrate such 
the part of the nations that sympathized lamentable scenes. He trusted that the 
with Poland, of getting at her. If Poland | Government of Russia would perceive that 
had a seaboard, the whole condition of the | aets of repression, stained by such violence 
question would have been changed. As it | as had recently been witnessed in Poland, 


was, the nations inclined to assist her 
could not reach her territory without either 
traversing in a hostile spirit the circum- 
jacent countries, or persuading them to 
join in the undertaking. Every person of 
humanity must commiserate the destinies 
of Poland. But let the House also com- 
miserate the state of Russia in regard to 
Poland, which obliged her to play the part 
of her gaoler and executioner. Vain, 
however, would be the attempt of Russia 
to govern Poland by a system of force and 


repression. Russia would before long see, 


could do no good, and could end only in 
the exacerbation of one party and the de- 
gradation of the other. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
he entirely agreed with the observations 
which had been addressed to the House by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and he eould not but express his gra- 
tification at the conciliatory tone which had 
characterized the debate. It was a great 
advantage that nothing had been said which 
could justly give offence to the authorities 
concerned, After the House had expressed 





that althongh her government of Poland | its feelings of humanity in regard to recent 
was nominally kind and generous, yet that | events in Poland, the question arose, what 
when she intrusted the execution of mea-| was the ground of quarrel between that 


sures of policy to a body of ferocious sol- 
diery, events of individual cruelty and 
scenes of riot would occur such as had 
lately excited the horror of Europe. If 
certain unwise demonstrations of the Polish 
people had been put down by the ordinary 
police, he could not say that the Russian 
Government had not been in the right. 
But scenes of such terrible dramatic inte- 
rest as the twenty-seven hours’ siege of 
the Cathedral of Warsaw by an indignant 
and ferocious soldiery—the people inside 
praying, and singing, and working them- 
selves into a state to resist the soldiery, 
and the latter ultimately forcing their way 
into the Cathedral to the indiscriminate 
injury of the people—were not worthy of 

ussia as a great civilized empire, and 
Europe, he trusted, would not hear of their 
recurrence. Such Debates as the present 
were only of use in acquainting the Go- 
Yernment of Russia of the general and, 
indeed, unanimous feeling of the Parlia- 
ment and people of this country. Eng- 
lishmen were not an imaginative people, 
and, as a rule, cared little for the liberties 
of other nations ; yet the Government of 
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unfortunate country and her rulers, and 
what was the leading object she desired. 
Did she complain of the non-execution of 
the Treaty of Vienna, or did she demand 
complete independence? It was only in 
the former of these two cases, that this 
House or Government would have the 
right to express any opinion on the subject. 
Did any hon. Gentleman believe that it 
was possible to reverse the course of events 
which had so extensively altered the map 
of Europe during the last century, and to 
bring back the Poland which existed before 
the first partition? Lord Castlereagh did 
his utmost on behalf of the Poles at the 
Congress of Vienna, but his efforts were far 
from obtaining the effect for which he con- — 
tended. The answer of the Czar to Prince 
Metternich on the subject of Poland simply 
was, ‘‘I am in possession of the country, and 
have 300,000 men there; if you do not like 
my retaining it, come and take it from me 
if you can.”’ The Treaty of Vienna had 
been often referred to, but its terms were 
very ambiguous, and contained no trace 
of a specific constitution for Poland. It 


only said that Poland should be united 
U 
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to Russia “by its constitution,’ but it 
in no way laid down what the nature 
of that constitution was to be. Napo- 
leon I., with all his alleged sympathies for 
the Poles, had never seriously proposed to 
restore their independence; but what he 
did was to unite their country to his quasi 
kingdom of Saxony, under the name of 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. The noble 
Viscount now at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government, as was shown by the papers 
which had recently been published for the 
first time, warmly pleaded the cause of 
Poland some thirty years ago; but the 
difficulties in the way of the success of his 
endeavours proved insuperable. He (Mr. 
Griffith) should not have sought to address 
the House upon that occasion had it not been 
that he was able to speak from personal 
knowledge and experience—from his hay- 
ing lately paid a visit to Warsaw, and hay- 
ing witnessed some of the occurrences that 
have been referred to. He had been present 
at the head-quarters of Comte de Lambert, 
soon after his appointment by the Emperor 
of Russia. Horrified at the massacres which 
had taken place there, the Emperor Alex- 
ander II. sent the Comte de Lambert 
thither with the view of carrying out a 
healing and conciliatory policy. He had 
himself the honour of holding personal 
conversations on these subjects about that 
period with the Comte de Lambert, and 
he could state that that Viceroy had 
evinced every desire to correct abuses 
and remedy the reasonable complaints of 
the Poles, He expressed, indeed, a hope 
that they would abstain from political de- 
monstrations, but he assured them that 
they should be allowed to elect their local 
assemblies freely, and without interference 
from the soldiery, In fact, it was impos- 
sible to exhibit greater humanity or more 
perfect candour than he had done in 
conversing on these subjects with him 
(Mr. Darby Griffith); but, unfortunately, 
he did not meet with a corresponding spirit 
on the part of the people. The old anta- 
gonism between the different races surged 
up on every occasion. However liberal 
the disposition might be with which the 
Comte de Lambert went to Warsaw, it 
could not be expected that he would con- 
sent to sacrifice the rights of the Govern- 
ment that employed him. But he did not 
receive fair play in this matter, and was 
not enabled to realize his good wishes 
towards the Poles. The desire of the union 
of Poland and Lithuania was at the bottom 
of the whole question; and if the Poles 
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insisted, on every occasion, on raising that 
question of the union between the two, that 
would raise a savage controversy between 
Poland and Russia. Russia would, he 
feared, resort to every barbarity rather 
than entertain a proposition for such » 
union. In conclusion he would express _ 
hope that the painful influences that had 
been awakened by the recent unhappy 
collisions would speedily cease to be mani- 
fested, and that a hopeful future was in 
store for the people of Poland. 

Mr. DENMAN said, that as the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
said he would inquire as to what paper 
there were, and consider as to what pa 
he could lay on the table, he should not 
press his Motion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


IRON-PLATED SHIPS AND LAND FORTL 
FICATIONS.—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, if any 
apology were needed for reviving a die 
cussion which has been lately—although I 
think very partially—before the House— 
it might be found in what I consider to be 
the overwhelming importance of the sub 
ject, not merely as regards the enormous 
outlay and expense involved, but also as 
regards our position and existence as @ 
naval Power. I must say, and I think 
the House will not be disinclined to agree 
with me, that the answers which proceeded 
from the Treasury bench upon the late 
occasion were eminently unsatisfactory, 
What was the reply made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War? 
The right hon. Gentleman said he could 
hold out no hope that the construction of 
the proposed forts at Spithead, for which 
contracts had been entered into, would be 
abandoned. In presuming to bring this 
question before the House, I do not ask 
that the works should be at once aban 
doned. My Motion goes only to sus 
the construction of the proposed forts 
until the value of iron-roofed gunboats for 
the defence of our ports and roadsteads 
has been fully considered. I think the 
House will agree that this is no excessive 
demand to be made upon Her Majesty’s 
Government under the peculiar circum, 
stances of the case. But, before comme 
to the more immediate question, 1 thin 
it right that I should take a rapid and 
brief review of the history of this question 
of national defences. I find that the 
question of national defences first came 
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tefore this House under most peculiar 
circumstances. In 1786°Mr. Pitt, then in 
the plenitude of his power, came down 
to this House with a Resolation calling 
upon it to vote £700,000 for the forti- 
fications of the dockyards of Great Britain. 
And what was its treatment by this House 
upon that occasion? A long debate en- 
sued—a debate which has almost been 
revived in the present century—whether 
floating or permanent batteries were best, 
and the House came to the conelusion— 
for the Resolution, 169 ; against it, also 
169; and your predecessor, Mr. Speaker, 
gave his casting vote against the con- 
struction of the forts proposed ; but I hope, 
Sir, that upon this-occasion you will not 
be put to that inconvenience. The Reso- 
jution was lost, and nothing more was 
heard of national defences until in an 
evil moment, and under the panic of in- 
vasion, some ingenious Minister of the day 
hit upon the wonderful invention of mar- 
tello towers. A million was expended 


n those towers, and I believe the great 
tlander was made, that being constructed 
for two guns, it was found that only one 
could be placed upon each, and at last they 
were discovered to be totally useless. Thus 


remained the question of national defences 
uatil 1859, when a gallant officer not now 
in his place, the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster (Sir De Lacy Evans) 
urged upon the Government the necessity 
of appointing a commission to inquire into 
the national defences. The Government, 
not unwilling to be urged, granted the 
commission, and it was appointed in 1859. 
Now, without wishing to criticise too 
closely the constitution of that commission, 


‘I must take upon myself to say that 


although the names of the commissioners 
were highly respectable, there were no 
men upon that commission whose opinions 
gave weight to the report they made and 
the conclusions they arrived at. However, 
that commission made a report to this 
House, which was laid before Parliament 
m the 7th of February, 1860, and the 
noble Lord the First Minister of the Crown 
came down to the House some time after 
the report had been presented, and he 
moved the following Resolution on the 23rd 
of July, 1860 :-— 

“That to secure the Royal dockyards and 
arsenals, and the ports of Dover and Portland, 
and for the creation in some central point of 


an inland arsenal, to serve as a substitute for 
and assistance to Woolwich——” 


And he called upon the House to grant 
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for that purpose, in the first instance, a 
sum of two millions to be devoted to the 
fortifications of Portsmouth alone, and not 
including in that amount the purchase of 
land. The noble Lord’s speech upon that 
occasion was remarkable. The reasons 
given were pointed expressly to our next- 
door neighbour, France, with an army of 
600,000 men ; and altogether the noble 
Lord pointed to the possibility of an in- 
vasion, and that invasion not very long 
deferred. The House was carried away 
at the time—and I must say that the 
House generally manifests a great deal 
of, I was going to say, feminine fear 
whenever invasion is mentioned—and it 
it was almost prepared to pass the Re- 
solution on that evening ; but it reflected, 
and delayed, and the Resolution was not 
passed on that evening. I have said the 
demand was at first for two millions ; but 
the total estimate proposed to be made for 
the entire fortifications of the country 
amounted to £11,850,000. That sum 
was proposed to be spread over three or 
four years, although we were told that in- 
vasion was imminent and was not likely to 
be long deferred. But I am prepared to 
show that the estimates given in the first 
instance offered no fair idea of the real 
sums that would be eventually expended. 
In the first place, to come to the ques- 
tion more immediately under notice—I 
mean the forts at Spithead—the sum of 
£1,192,000 was designed to be expended 
upon Portsmouth alone. That was the 
original estimate, but at that time the forts 
on the Spits were designed to be made 
of granite alone. Subsequently it was 
found that forts constructed of granite 
would not be likely to stand against the 
heavy guns that would probably be brought 
against them, and accordingly a proposition 
was made by one member of the Royal Com- 
mission—Admiral Elliot—that we should 
not be content with making the forts of 
granite, but that they should be covered 
with iron, of, I believe, 10 inches in thick- 
ness. [Sir James Evpatnstone: Wrought 
iron?] Whatever the coating was to be, 
it is evident that the estimate of £1,192,000 
was an incorrect estimate, if these forts are 
to be covered with wrought iron or any other 
material of that kind. What was the 
course taken in this House when these Re- 
solutions were brought forward? My hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Lindsay) who on all occasions has resisted 
the building of wooden ships—much to his 
credit and, I think, his foresight—brought 
U2 
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forward an Amendment calling for time. | It is somewhat strange that after the do 
His Amendment was rejected by an over-| scription here given of these forts, as un, 
whelming majority ; only 39 members voted | attackable by any ship, there should be 
for it. Not satisfied with that result, the| found in the report of the Commissioners 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for| such a paragraph as the following :— 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell) moved the follow-| —« We are, however, convinced that no practical 
ing Amendment, which is revived on the | amount of fire from batteries can be depended upon 
present occasion :— to stop the passage of steam-ships, if the Channel 
“ That in the absence of sufficient engineering pacman J clear to allow of Chale presnrnaas 
and artillery information, it is not expedient to in- gr _ ; 
eur any extraordinary expenditure on permanent| Why, here, at the outset, is the whole 
works.” case admitted. Granted that you even 


That Amendment met with the same fate as| have the forts armed with heavy guns, 
the other Motion ; it was rejected by a con- the Commissioners admit that it will be 
siderable majority, there being only a mi- totally impossible for them to stop the 
nority of 35 in its favour, I cannot help| passage of iron-plated steamers, oan 
rejoicing that the Motion is not likely to be| at full speed into Spithead. So stru 
80 ignominiously defeated on the present} Was the late Sir Richard Dundas with 
occasion. In the course of that discussion | this view, that after the Report was 
the late Secretary for War, then Mr, Sidney brought in and laid on the table of the 
Herbert—all honour to his memory—made House, he wrote a most important letter to 
a most remarkable admission. He gave as| the Commissioners of National Defenees, 
his reason for preferring forts to floating | The House will bear with me while I give the 
batteries, which he argued were not likely | most material extract from that letter ; for 
to be as available and efficient— Sir Richard Dundas was himself no mean 
“ At present we know little of the way of making authority, having been present at the bom. 
them invulnerable by iron coating, and all the works bardment of Sweaborg. The gallant Ad. 
we propose will be of a lasting and permanent cha- | miral, writing from the Admiralty, of which 
racter.” he was then the First Sea Lord, says in his 


At that time the Government, in fact, had | letter, dated February, 1861— 
not sufficient information to state what| ‘It appears to me important to suggest for the 
the structure of these floating batteries | consideration of the Defence Committee, the ex- 





ought to be ; they declared their preference | aecene | he bw ip ey oA cane ae 
for forts, being utterly ignorant that bat-| Committee in so far as they relate to the construe- 
teries could be made available to the de-! tion of some of the most costly batteries; and I 
gree lately exemplified in the Hampton! would suggest the possible substitution of iron- 
i | cased ships in certain localities for such of the per- 
Roads. I wish to show the House what was er : tracted cogil 
+ as | manent defences as can be construc 
the description of the forts proposed to be | large cost, and cannot, in all probability, be com- 
constructed at Spithead. Iam, fortunately, | pleted for a long period of time.” 
able to give the description exactly inthe|, .. ey 
words of the Royal Commissioners. I | I 4) ga hag give his ge 
ought to have said that the original inten-_ ei ae bomen See 
tion was to construct five forts at Spithead, | not pry exemplified ia tho’ French ship 
but on further inquiry the number was re-) Gloire, but also in connection with many other 
duced to three, which were to be coated details demonstrating the possibility of adopting 
with wrought iron. The following is the | movable ships of considerable power in preference 
descripti ton he & | to stationary forts for the defence of Spithead and 


| other anchorages of similar character.” 

“The forts now designed for erection on the} . ° A 
shoals at Spithead will be of peculiarly formidable | Let the House bear in mind that this 
description, and essentially different from any question not only involves the safety of 
works that have been hitherto built. They will) Spithead, but also rules many other cases, 
each be constructed for 120 guns, in four tiers,| Sir Richard Dundas, in his letter, goes on 
of iron 10 inches in thickness from low-water | to say— 
mark, unless it is found expedient to carry the | y 
foundations of solid granite up to high-water mark. ; ‘I entertain no doubt whatever that it will be 
They will be armed with ordnance of the heaviest | practicable, at a cost of about £60,000 foreach shi 
description and of the greatest penetrating power, | to convert ships of the line which are now availal 
provided also with mortars for vertical fire. They | into iron-cased ships, with steam power capable of 
will thus be individually in every respect invulner- | propelling them at a speed of from seven to eight 
able to any species of projectile, and impregnable | knots, and with an armament of 30-guns of the 
by any force of ships that can be brought against | heaviest and most improved description on bat 


them or by any conceivable mode of assault.” teries at a height of about six feet above water.” ‘ 
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He proposes that those ships should be 
“constantly available for local purposes ;”” 
which is a material consideration ; for the 
House has been led away a good deal with 
the notion that these ships are to be moved 
about. Looking to the contingency that 
stationary batteries alone might not be suf- 
ficient to prevent the passage of iron-cased 
ships, Sir Richard Dundas lays it down 
that— 

“Any immediate outlay of money to be expended 
in the course of the ensuing financial year would 
be more profitably employed upon the ‘equipment 
for purely defensive purposes of ships of this de- 
scription ; and it might be proper that the attention 
of the Secretary of State for War should be called 
to the subject, in order that reports, if necessary, 
from the Controller of the Navy may be called for 
without loss of time.” 


That letter, 1 am sorry to say, was not 
treated by the Commissioners with the con- 
sideration to which ] think it was entitled. 
They decided on building these batteries, 
anda contract has accordingly been entered 
into. On a recent occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War gave a 
reason, or, I should rather say, indulged in 
aspeculation, why we shall not be able to 
give up shore batteries; because, as he 
said, we do not yet know the weight of the 
gun which we shall get that will be able 
to smash the armour of these iron-sides. 
I would not attempt to predicate for 
smoment what the science of this coun- 
try may achieve in the way of producing 
monster guns—it would be foolish and 
absurd in me to doso. I know that at 
this moment, in America, Captain Rodman 
is designing a gun of 20 inches bore which 
will throw a shell of 900lb. weight or a 
solid ball of 1,000lb. But still there are 
reasons which may be fairly adduced in 
answer to the speculations of the right hon. 
Gentleman. While the Government are 
considering how to arm these forts, I do not 
think the subject of the armament of the 
navy has received proper attention. I 
speak under correction ; but I should like 
to hear from the noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether it is not the fact, 
that after we have spent £3,000,000 upon 
the Armstrong gun with a view of trying 
to pierce the sides of armour-plated vessels, 
the only weapon with which that result has 
yet been accomplished is the old 68-poun- 
der? At the present moment the way 
armour-plates are tested at Portsmouth is 
with the old 68-pounder. Therefore, after 
all the money we have spent, and after all 
the laudation which the Armstrong gun 
has received, the armament of our ships is at 
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this moment in a most unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for War must also remember that 
the larger a gun is, the more difficult is its 
management, and, above all, the greater 
becomes the difficulty of aiming with any 
accuracy at a movable object like a ship, 
That in itself, I think, is an answer in some 
measure to the speculations of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I think there is a case in point 
in the old sailing days, which shows that 
these large guns have been tried before, 
In the year 1807, when Sir John Duckworth 
went up the Dardanelles with a flect of 
eleven sailing ships, towing mortar boats, 
the reception which he met with was rather 
warm. He was fired at from both sides of 
this narrow strait, and his ships were re- 
peatedly struck with marble balls weigh- 
ing 750 lb. It may be said that when he 
was going up in February he had in his 
favour the very bad gunnery of the 
Turkish artillerists. But he returned in 
March, and in the mean time the fortifica- 
tions had been thoroughly repaired under 
the supervision of French engineers, and 
were to some extent manned by French 
gunners. The fleet came down towing the 
mortar-boats as before, and when they at- 
tempted to furce the passage, a very warm 
resistance was made. One of the ships 
was struck by a ball of 80) |b. weight and 
26 inches in diameter ; anwther, tae Wind- 
sor Castle, was struck by a shot of 700Ib., 
and the fleet was rather aauled. But he 
got through without losing a ship, and 
from Allen’s .Vavy List 1 see that the 
English loss was no more than 46 killed 
and 235 wounded. This was with sailing 
ships, against French gunners, and it shows 
that a movable object is not so easy a 
thing to hit with a gun, however large it 
may be. So much for the reason adduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for War. The noble Lord the Se- 
cretary for the Admiralty rather shirked 
giving any decisive opinion about these 
forts ; and probably, if we could examine 
the noble Lord in the lobby, we should find 
him altogether averse to them. However, 
he, very properly backing up his superior 
officer, said, ** Look ut the advantage of 
these forts in case a fleet of merchantmen 
should run in under their protection.” 
Now, of what avail would such forts be to 
merchantmen running into Spithead? Let 
us suppose that those forts were built, 
armed with very large guns, and com- 
manded by the best men in the service, 
One morning the telegram announces that 
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there are six or seven iron-clad French 
ships at St. Helen's. They come in, run- 
ning the gauntlet of the forts, as we are 
told they can, and get intermixed with the 
wooden merehantmen. What would the 
forts do then? Why, they dare not fire, 
for fear of destroying the mercbantmen. 
And in that instance, therefore, as a pro- 
tection for merehantmen, they must be 
totally useless. So much for the reasons 
given by the noble Lord. Now, I do not ex- 
pect a display of Spartan virtue; but I think, 
that if the noble Lord were allowed to do 
as he liked, he would desire to retreat to the 
protection of some other forts, and avoid 
this division. I am convinced that his real 
opinion is, that the erection of these forts 
is useless, and the money spent upon them 
is money thrown completely away. Now, 
the Commission which sat upon the subject 
of fortifications made some curious admis- 
sions. ‘‘ The mode of fortification,” they 
say, “ must advance with the development 
of the means of attack. Experience shows 
that it is less liable to fluctuation than al- 
most any other element of defence.’’ Of 
course, when the Report was written the 
Commissioners could not foresee what was 
done the other day by the Merrimac, or the 
Virginia, as she is now called ; and, by the 
way, when we remember that the Southern- 
ers raised this 3,000-ton ship, cut her 
down, and plated her with iron from the 
railway, it says a great deal for their energy 
and ability. Well, how did the Merrimac 
deal with the forts opposed to her? I 
have taken some pains to inform myself on 
this point from gentlemen who have seen 
the forts. The Merrimac comes out of 
Norfolk, and steams by Fort Monroe, one 
of the most powerful forts in America, and 
provided, I believe, with two enormous 
guns. These guns open upon her; she is 
fired upon by the shore batteries, but she 
takes no notice of them, and goes straight 
towards the Cumberland. This wooden 
vessel was lying under the batteries of 
Newport News, which are armed with heavy 
Columbiads—heavier than our 68-pounders. 
These guns struck her frequently without 

roducing any effect, and in spite of the 
factories she destroyed the Cumberland in 
half an hour. The shore batteries were 
very powerful ones, but so little did the 
Merrimac care for them that she merely 
occupied herself in shelling the camp. It 
may be asked, ‘‘ Why did she not shell 
Fort Monroe?’”’ If the Monitor had not 
appeared on the scene, the Minnesota would 
have been burnt to the water’s edge ; and I 
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think there can be no doubt that the Mer. 
rimac would have ended by shelling Fort 
Monroe. The Americans were much afraid 
of this themselves, and so great was the 
panic at New York that a meeting was 
called to consider whether, in spite of the 
fortifications at Sandy Hook, which are of 
a powerful description, the harbour of New 
York should not be blocked up to prevent 
the Merrimac from coming in. But the 
Monitor made her appearance, and saved 
New York from that degradation. Hereig 
a vessel which was built in three months, 
at a cost of £60,000. It has been most 
unjustly called Captain Ericsson’s inven. 
tion, but it is, indeed, the invention of a 
gallant countryman of our own, Captain 
Cowper Coles, of whom I hope the count 
will hear much in future. As long b 
as 1855 this officer laid before the Admi- 
ralty his plans for the construction of such 
a boat. A Committee was appointed ; they 
highly approved his plans, and—the plans 
were laid aside. We hear no more of his 


plans and of his vessel until they start up 
in another form under the name of the 
Eriesson battery ; and the Americans, who 
believe that nm Ericsson was the in- 


ventor of the Monitor, should know that 
the credit really belongs to Captain Coles, 
More recently, however, the invention hag 
been tried here on the Trusty, and ap- 
proved. Now, when I asked the noble 
Lord the other night, ‘“‘ Why don’t you 
build some of those ships?’’ what was 
his reply? We know how suave and 
bland the noble Lord is in answering 
questions in this House; and he said that 
a ship was now being built on Captain 
Coles’s cupola principle. I ask, where is 
that ship? Where is it building? There 
may have been a rambling intention on the 
part of the Admiralty to build such a ship, 
but I deny that at this moment any such 
ship is being built ; and I want to know 
why this plan, having been approved by 
a Committee six years ago, has been 
quietly put to bed so long, and why the 
construction of these expensive, and, as I 
believe, inefficient forts, is proposed in 
their place? I cannot help thinking that 
the noble Lord has been leading the 
House to believe what was not exactly 
the fact. Of course, the Admiralty can- 
not resist now, and the noble Lord will 
no doubt tell us by-and-by that this vessel 
is intended to be built. The Admiralty 
know now that the ships must be built, 
though the plans have been before them 
for the last six years. But while we 
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have been thinking, the Americans have 
been acting. They have been satisfied by 
the experiment, which is doubted upon the 
Treasury bench here, in the same way as 
the efficiency of the matchlock was doubt- 
od when it superseded the crossbow ; of 
«Brown Bess,” when it superseded the 
matehlock ; and of the Enfield rifle, when 
jt superseded Brown Bess. Our great men 
are very slow to be convinced ; and unless 
the House of Commons urges them on— 
unless a lesson is taught us on our own 
shores by the burning of some of our own 
ships—they will be as slow as the men of 
former times were. In America there has 
been promptness of action. A Bill has 
been introduced into the Senate for the 
construction of an iron-clad steamer of 
5,000 tons, and the completion of an iron- 
clad battery, called the Stevens’ battery, 
in the Hudson River ; and it is proposed 
to spend £2,600,000 in the construction 
of iron-clad steam gunboats for the defence 
of the whole Atlantic coast from Portland 
to the mouth of the Chesapeake. Do they 
appoint a commission to inquire and talk 
about building expensive forts? No ; they 
come down to the Senate with the expe- 
rience of the engagement in Hampton 
Roads, and the Senate acts upon it. They 
do not attempt to defend their coasts by 
costly forts, but construct floating bat- 
teries on the plan invented by Captain 
Coles six years ago. So much for the 
Ericsson battery, which is really the in- 
vention of Captain Coles. 

But there is another consideration, also 
most material, which it will be well for 
the House to take into its consideration 
hefore it decides on this question of the 
erection of forts. It has been stated by 
the lay Lord of the Admiralty, the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), that 
the Admiralty hesitates to increase the 
dock accommodation at Portsmouth, be- 
cause it is only at certain periods of the 
month that the new class of vessels of war, 
such as the Warrior, drawing twenty-six 
feet of water, can get over the bar into 
Portsmouth harbour. What are we about 
to do after such a statement? We are 
about to lavish money on the construc- 
tion of forts, when there is doubt on the 
ah of the very Admiralty itself whether 

ortsmouth can be made accessible to the 
But should we 


larger class of vessels. 
Precipitately rush into voting away money 
when we have such evidence as this, 
given by a Member of the Government 
jutimately acquainted with the working of 
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the Admiralty? That is a consideration 
the House will do well to weigh maturely. 
Now, it may be said that it will be very 
expensive to put a stop to the contracts 
for the construction of the forts. I do 
not know whether I am correctly in- 
formed, but I believe the contract that 
has been made extends only to the foun- 
dations of these works, not to the entire 
construction of the forts, or casing them 
with wrought iron. The Government, 
therefore, can stop the works at any 
time, of course making that compensation 
to the contractor for his plant which he 
has aright to demand. And will it not 
be good economy on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, should the House be 
of opinion the forts are not likely to be 
efficient, to pay that compensation, and 
not send good money after bad? While I 
am on this question of economy, let me 
say I would never, with so grave an object 
in view as the defence of this country, 
urge merely eeonomical reasons against it. 
I would only ask that the money should 
be well spent, and the works well built. 
But it has been said that, even on the 
ground of economy, forts are less costly, 
because they are more durable than ships. 
The answer to this is so admirably put 
by Captain Coles, in his pamphlet on na- 
tional defence, that I will read it. He 
says— 

“ As to the argument that forts are less costly 
than ships because more durable, the answer is 
obvious. The value of an engine of war is mea- 
sured by its efficiency ; and if forts will neither 
stop iron vessels from entering a harbour, nor 
prevent them from bombarding the dockyards, 
forts are extravagantly dear at any price. One 
iron ship may stop, at least, one other, while she 
engages her muzzle to muzzle, runs her down, or 
boards her but no fort will stop an iron vessel,” 
And that has been acknowledged by the 
Commissioners themselves, aud therefore 
the argument that forts, being permanent, 
are less costly than ships, when we know 
that a floating battery can be built for less 
than £60,000, according to its size, en- 
tirely falls to the ground, The whole 
spirit of modern warfare, I take it, is this; 
it is mobility against permanence. That, I 
take it, is the whole soul and spirit of mo- 
dern warfare as applied to forts and ships. 
Iam not speaking of inland forts, but of 
such works as we have now under consi- 
deration—such works as the forts as Spit- 
head and Portsdown-hill. And they have also. 
had an unfortunate tendency to turn atten- 
tion too exclusively to the construction of 
guns that may be placed in such forts, not- 
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guns that may be placed on board ship. In 
spite of the Armstrong guns, and the money 
that has been lavished on them, I believe 
the old 68-pounder is the only thing we 
can rely on at sea to penetrate iron plates. 
But the whole system of artillery is being, 
and must be, reconstructed ; and in doing 
so, it will be well to insist on more atten- 
tion being paid to the armament of ships. 
It is all very well to lead the country on 
this wild-goose chase, and make it believe 
that all difficulties may be met by the erec- 
tion of forts. But there are other con- 
siderations to be taken into view. All the 
officers who were examined before the 
Commission were of opinion that the forts 
will be useless unless you raise your army 
to the extent that will enable you to gar- 
rison them; and that not with hastily 
raised volunteers: to work the guns, espe- 
cially the Armstrong guns, will require 
skilled artillerymen, not volunteers with 
three or four weeks’ training. Therefore, 
when these forts are erected, you must be 
prepared—and I do not think you are pre- 
pared—to augment your army. What was 
the opinion of one of the greatest naval 
commanders on the subject of fortifications? 
What was the opinion of the man who had 
seen more service, and done greater things 
with small vessels against fortifications, 
than any commander of ancient or modern 
times? What was the opinion of Lord 
Dundonald when speaking of the forts at 
Spithead? His words are somewhat re- 
markable. He says— 

“ Full discussion of this matter would require 
more space than can here be devoted to it ; and 
should my life be spared I will, on a future occa- 
sion, enter more extensively into this and other 
cognate subjects. Were I now to do so, I am 
afraid public faith in some of its newly-cherished 
fortifications would be materially shaken, and will 
therefore refrain from so doing, in the hopes tat 
improvements in our navy, the only true basis of 
national safety, will render such remarks unneces- 
sary. In short, immovable stations of defence, 
as a protection against invasion, are not only 
costly and of doubtful utility, but a reliance on 
them is, in my mind, an indication of a declining 
state. It is little short of national imbecility to 
suppose that, because we erect imposing fortifica- 
tions an enemy will come to them, when he can 
operate elsewhere without the slightest regard to 
them ; and the more so, as the common experi- 
ence of warfare will tell him, that numerous for- 
tifications are in the highest degree national weak- 
ness, by splitting into detail the army which ought 
to be in the field against him, but who are com- 
pelled to remain and take care of their fortifica- 
tions. Yet half the sum required for fortifica- 
tions as defences in case of war would suffice to 
place the navy in a condition of affording far more 
effectual protection. There is no security equal 
to that which may be obtained by putting it out 
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of the power of an enemy to execute hostile in, 
tentions.”’ 

I hope I have fairly brought the matter be. 
fore the House. I haveendeavoured toayoid 
any highly-coloured statements. I have 
not been induced to introduce the subject 
from any Utopian ideas of universal peaee,. 
though certainly, in some measure, with g 
view to retrenchment. And whatever the 
issue of the discussion may be, I do intreat 
the House to give its serious consideration, 
and not allow the Government of the coun- 
try to plunge into a useless expenditure for 
the erection of still more useless fortifica- 
tions, 

Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end 
the Question, in order to add the words “it is 
expedient to suspend the construction of the pro- 
posed Forts at Spithead until the value of iron- 
roofed gunboats for the defence cf our Ports and 
Roadsteads shall have been fully considered,” 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Str MORTON PETO:* I have much 
satisfaction in ‘seconding the Resolution 
so ably introduced by the hon. Member 
for Liskeard; and I must congratulate the 
House on the altered tone and feeling 
with which the subject is now regarded. 
When I introduced to the House last 
year a substantive Resolution of a similar 
kind, I did not-get one supporter. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Chatham 
and the gallant Member for Harwich on 
that occasion both spoke against the Reso- 
lution; and in stating to the House frankly 
and candidly as they did the other even- 
ing their change of opinion, they took @ 
course which, in my opinion, is honourable 
to themselves and advantageous to the 
country. 

The Commissioners appointed to consi- 
der the Defences of the United Kingdom 
recommended the erection of forts on two 
grounds. 

Ist. As part of the most available and 
least expensive means of protecting our 
coasts against the landing of an enemy. 

2nd. As the best means of protecting 
the Royal Dockyards, as a vital point, 
against attack from the sea. 

First I would desire to consider how far 
their recommendation met the first condi- 
tion. They stated in their Report that it 
is not possible to fortify the entire line of 
coast, as there is an aggregate of nearly 
300 miles on which a landing might be 
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easily effected. We may therefore dis- 
miss entirely the consideration of its in 
any way preventing an invasion, and look 
simply at the second—namely, the protec- 
tion of the dockyards. 

I find the number of guns and men, by 
their Report, required for the Portsmouth 
Works are—guns, 1,267; men, 8,820. 
For the entire defence of dockyards— 
3,721 guns, and 30,580 men—itself a large 

of artillerymen and sailors; and 
looking at the aggregate of our army, I 
must at once press on the House to con- 
sider the policy of such an‘abstraction. 

It may be said that these forts might be 
manned by Volunteers; but Volunteers are 
understood to be a class of men to be de- 
pended upon to resist the landing of an 
army, and it was never contemplated that 
they should be placed in forts during the 
continuance of a war; and it is obvious, 
therefore, that the effect would be, as Lord 
Dundonald has stated, that forts only split 
into detail the army which ought to be in 
the field against an enemy, but which 
would be compelled to remain to take care 
of the fortifications in which they were 
placed. Lord Dundonald further states 
that half the sum required for fortifications 
as defences in case of war would suffice to 
place the navy in a condition to afford far 
more effectual protection. 

But let us look at the utility of these 
forts at Spithead. The recent engage- 
ment in America has shown that an iron 
ship can pass forts within range without 
injury; but this is not new. ‘The evi- 
dence before the Commissioners clearly 
shows this fact. Captain Sullivan in his 
evidence states— 

Evidence, Q. 84. “If casemated works of 
three tiers of guns are placed on the Horse-shos 
and Noman’s Land, will the anchorage at Spit- 

be secure ?—Most assuredly not. The forts 
will be 2,000 yards apart, and, however strong, 
could certainly be passed by wooden ships at 
night and by iron-cased ships by day or night.” 

Q.87. “Have you had any experience of 
ships running past forts ?—Yes; I have formed 
this opinion from what I saw first, on a small 
scale, in the Parana. However small the vessel, 
and however slow the speed, it seemed almost 
impossible to stop a vessel passing batteries, even 
at a close range.” 

Q. 98. ‘* Have you ever heard of any one 
instance of a ship being sunk by a fort either 
when attacking or running past ?—I do not know 
of one.” 

Q. 102. “The conclusion I draw from your 
evidence is that no amount of direct fire will stop 
even wooden ships which are determined to pass 
batteries ?—I would not say even wooden ships, 

use in a very narrow channel, and with very 
heavy batteries, they might disable a single ship ; 
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but certainly not in the case at Spithead, which 
we are alluding tohere. I doubt whether a single 
vessel, although a wooden ship, could be stopped 
heaviest batteries you 


even in ‘the day time by the 
could build there.” 

‘The late Admiral Sir Richard Dundas, 
K.C.B., said— © - 

Evidence, Q. 3. “‘ The proposed forts at Horse- 
shoe Buoy ard Noman’s Land will not, in’ my 
opinion, be sufficient to prevent the approach. of 
an enemy. in force.” , 

“ Taking into aceount all the expense and alk 
the difficulty which must necessarily attend the 
construction of batteries upon the shoals at Spit- 
head ; atid looking also to the contingency that 
stationary batteries alone might not be sufficient 
to prevent the passage of iron-clad ships, and would 
imperfectly defend the entrances\ to Spithead 
against ships so protected, 1 am of opinion that 
any immediate outlay of money would be more 
profitably employed upon the equipment, for purely 
defensive purposes, of ships of this deseription.”—+ 
Letter to Major Jervois, dated 8th Feb., 1861. 

Captain Robert Hemlett, R.N., C.B., 
said—— vs 

Evidenee, Q, 251. “ Do you consider that forts 
of any size or description would. prevent the pas> 
sage of iron-plated ships through a clear channel ¢ 
—Most certainly not.” 

And the Defence Commissioners them- 
selves reported— 

“ We are convinced that no practicable amount 
of fire from batteries can be depended upon ‘to 
stop the passage of steam-ships, if the channel is 
sufficiently clear to allaw of their proceeding at 
great speed.” 

It is, moreover, evident from the report 
of the Commissioners, that a vessel, with- 
out approaching nearer to the Dockyard 
than 8,000 yards, could: bombard the 
Dockyard with comparative impunity, and 
this might be done by taking such a posi- 
tion that the vessel bombarding would be 
so far out of range as to render the fire 
from the forts, with the most powerful 
artillery which we can conceive, compari- 
tively harmless. I believe it will be ge- 
nerally admitted, that the effect of a ball at 
a mile distance of 1000 Ibs. weight would 
be less destructive than one of 100 lbs. 
weight with an ample charge at close 
quarters. 

The examples of Sebastopol and Cron- 
stadt may be quoted as cases in which 
forts were available as a protection to 
those cities—but neither Sebastopol nor 
Cronstadt were attacked by heavy iron- 
plated ships. I must call the attention of 
the House, also, to the fact that the Moni- 
tor has no plates on her of any single thick- 
ness of more than one inch; and all who 
have given attention to the subject will 
know that four single thicknesses of one- 
inch plate, as it is technically termed, sand- 
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wiched together, would not give a greater 
strength than a solid plate of two inches. In 
the construction of the Merrimac, railway 
iron was first used and afterwards discarded, 
and the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining plates at all suitable for her 
construction. Yet, amidst these difficulties, 
we have it clearly shown, that a wooden 
vessel can never again be used by any 
Government to oppose an iron one; and 
when I reflect that, in 1855, the experience 
at Kinburn led the French to altogether 
discontinue the construction of any wooden 
vessels, and that in that year Captain Coles 
laid before the Admiralty his plans, of 
which the Monitor is but a bad copy, I 
cannot but wish that Captain Coles had 
taken them, when so coldly received by our 
Admiralty, to the Emperor of the French, 
for had His Imperial Majesty ordered one 
ship, and had the fact been known at our 
Admiralty, we might have saved at. least 
some part of the ten millions uselessly 
spent since that period in the erection of 
wooden ships. 

In a recent debate the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Admiralty observed— 

“ He should like to know, if they left the defence 
of Spithead entirely to ships, how were they to 
find refuge for those thousands of merchantmen, 
who were continually running up and down the 
Channel, and which, in any emergency, would 
make for the best of all the Channel harbours ?”’ 
And Sir Richard Dundas observes in his 
evidence— 

‘Tt should be borne in mind that in all former 
wars Spithead has been a perfectly secure ren- 
dezvous, for the fleet convoys of 100 merchant 
vessels at a time have been assembled there.” 


Now suppose such a fleet reassembled 
under these batteries, could the fortresses 


protect them? There are good grounds 
for believing they could not. 

Ist. The iron vessel would be protected 
from the ball fired from the forts, even if 
it touched her at the distance at which 
she could place herself, 

2nd. Considering the low angles at 
which the heavy guns from the fortresses 
must be fired, there is reason to think they 
would not touch her at all. 

8rd. If they did not touch the enemy, 
they would, probably, create mischief and 
slaughter on board the ships to be protected. 

4th. A vessel engaging the fort always 
has the advantage of being enveloped in 
her own smoke; and being a small object, 
the fort cannot obtain her range. 

5th. This difficulty is immensely in- 
creased when the vessel, being propelled by 

Sir Morton Peto 
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steam power, is able to move in any dires- 
tion under cover of the smoke from her 
own fire. 

The all-important question which really 
arises here is the comparative value of 
fixature and mobility. The fort fixed and 
immovable has only one power of destruc. 
tion, limited to the power and range of its 
guns. The iron-ship is practically a fort, 
with the advantage of being able to move 
out of range—to avoid action or close with 
its adversary, as may be desirable—to act 
as asteam-ram, and, by constantly moving, 
destroying the accuracy of the range of 
the fixed fort. 

The noble Viscount at the head of the 
Government in a late debate said— 

I defy you to construct a ship covered with 
iron-coating of sufficient thickness to repel the 
heavy shots which may now be sent from cannon, 
and yet be buoyant enough to float on the water.” 
But the answer to the noble Viscount is, 
that the iron-coated ship is proved to beag 
impregnable as the fort, with the superior 
advantage of mobility, 

The noble Viscount further said in the 
same debate, “There is a limit to the 
resisting power of ships,’ This is not 
proved by the American action; but it is 
proved that the mobility of the ship gives 
her great superiority in action with a fort. 

I would beg further permission of the 
House to refer on this important point to 
a letter from Captain Sherrard Osborne, 
C.B., of H.M.S. Donegal, 101 guns. He 
states — 

“The Donegal under steam drawing 27 feet of 
water shall rattle about the waters at Spithead at 
8 knots an hour, hit a fixed object every time with 
her hundred-pounders, and that not one in 200 
shots would hit her. As to mortar shells, the air 
will have to be filled with such falling projectiles 
to ensure lodging one on her decks ; and all the 
engineers in all the forts shall fail to get her range 
or position for more than one minute at a time— 
her change of position being at 8 knots an hour 
equal to 16,000 yards in 60 minutes, or 266 yards 
per minute.” 

It is well known to all engineers that 
it is the most difficult thing possible to 
hit a moving object from a fixed battery; 
the artilleryman having not only to allow 
for the time taken by the projectile in its 
passage through the air, but for the motion 
of the object to be struck, and for the alter- 
ation of his elevation so as to allow for the 
variable increase of range. Apply these 
reasons to vertical firing from mortars a8 
Captain Osborne indicates, and it becomes 
a mere accident to hit the object fired at. 

Fixed forts, therefore, can be no protet- 
tion to ships liable to be cut out by irom 
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cased vessels, or to be run down by the 
steam-ram ; and therefore these Spithead 
forts are practically useless in protecting 
merchant shipping against the enemy. 

The noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton laid great stress on the larger guns 
which the forts might carry. But I would 
ask the noble Lord of what use is the larger 
ordnance, if there is so little probability of 
the object itself being struck ! 

The next point to which I would wish 
to ask the attention of the House is, the 
large cost of these forts. 

They are thus estimated by the Defence 
Commissioners— 


“Spithead Forts ... 
Needles ... 
Isle of Wight .. 
Portsdown Hill .... ee ° 
Gosport and Gosport advance... 


£1,100,000 
150,000 
130,000 
650,000 
370,000 


Total £2,400,000” 


and this without land, which, from all I 
have heard, would be a yery large item 
indeed. 

The forts now erecting at Spithead are 
estimated at £840,000; but I must call 
the attention of the House to the fact that 
this is only an estimate. The foundations 
only are let, and these are at a schedule of 
prices. 

No Contractor would be safe in taking 
them with all their liabilities at a fixed 
estimate. Mr own belief is that their 
ultimate cost will be more than three times 
the amount now stated. 

The noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton stated — 

“The forts we propose, will not cost so much as 
the Fleet required to be stationed at Spithead to 
defend Portsmouth.” 

Is this so? Admiral Sir Richard Dun- 
das states— 


“T entertain no doubt whatever, that it will be 
practicable, at a cost of about £60,000 for each 
ship, to convert ships of the line now available 
into iron-cased ships, with steam-power capable 
of propeliing them at a speed of from seven to 
eight knots, and with an armament of thirty guns 
of the heaviest and most approved description, 
on batteries of about a height of six feet above 

ter.” 


Now six such ships stationed perma- 
nently within the Isle of Wight would 
afford much more effectual defence than 
the construction of any of the permanent 
forts before suggested :—and if it be ar- 
gued that a difficulty would be found in 
manning these vessels, I would point to 
the Dockyard Reserve, and the policy of 
training all the men employed in the 
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dockyards so as to render their services 
available for the defence of the place 
where their daily bread is earned. 

The noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton, in the same debate to which I have 
before referred, said— 


“ Moreover, the ships will decay or require con- 
stant repair :—they will require a large body of 
sailors to work them. In point of economy, 
therefore, the balance is in favour of forts.” 

This, I submit, is altogether wrong. 
Such ships as I have referred to would not 
require constant repair. They might, as 
I have said, be manned from the dockyards 
themselves ; and with regard to the eco- 
nomy of the forts, I must further observe 
that even according to the Defence Commis- 
sioners themselves they admit these forts 
can afford no protection to Portsmouth 
without other fortifications to protect them. 
First, the enemy might enter the Needles, 
and attack the shipping in the Solent; 
therefore fortifications at the Needles are 
necessary to aid the forts. Secondly, the 
enemy might land on the south side of the 
Isle of Wight, and assail the forts from 
Bembridge ; therefore it is needful to 
fortify the Isle of Wight ;—and even the 
best engineering officers admit, that to ob- 
tain a cross-fire to support the Spithead 
forts, it will be necessary to have forts 
on the land called the Ryde Middle, and 
elsewhere. 

The cost of these Spithead Forts should 
not be estimated simply by the construc- 
tion of the forts themselves; but immense 
additions must be made for the works 
which the forts themselves entail. 

For all these reasons I trust the House, 
and I trust the Government, will hesitate 
before proceeding with this expenditure 
without further inquiry. 

I rejoice, Sir, to think that this cannot 
be construed by any possibility into any 
party question. So far as the Govern- 
ments are concerned, if we go into the 
question who is to blame, neither can 
throw the first stone. But with the fact 
before us that between two and three mil- 
lions of money is likely to be spent, and 
that upwards of 8,000 men are to be em- 
ployed in what, after all, is a most ques- 
tionable result ; and considering, also, that 
when the Defence Commissioners recom- 
mended all this outlay, it was never com- 
mitted to them to consider how far the 
object itself to be protected was likely, in 
these ever-varying phases of warfare, to 
be of the same value to the country in the 
time to come as it has been in the times 
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that are past,—I trust the House will 


unanimously in the’ Motion which 
I have the honour most heartily to second, 
and thus the Government «ill not com- 
mit itself to the perpetration of what I 
most sincerely believe to be the ‘most 
gigantic folly ever committed in any 
country and in any age. : 

Mr. BENTINCK: Sir, after the notice 
which I have’ ventured to put on the paper, 
I need hardly say that I concur with the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman opposite on 
the subject of the forts. But'when I read 
the notice of the hon. Gentleman, it appear- 
ed to me that it did not go far enough— 
thatit went in the right direction, but that 
it: stopped far short of the point which we 
seek to attain. Looking on this subject, 


not as one of the. most important, but as 
the most important subject that could be 
brought before this House at the present 
moment, I ventured to put on the paper 
stands in my name, 


the Motion’ which 
which is— bi 
“That this House will, on an early day, resolve 
itself into a Committee to empower the Govern- 
ment to apply monies voted for the construction 
of forts to the construction of iron-sheathed ves- 
sels, or.to the conversion of wooden vessels into 
iron-sheathed vessels,” ; 


I wish, however, before I address myself 
to that part of the question, to refer to 
one or two points in the speeches of the 
two hon.’ Gentlemen opposite. The hon. 
Gentleman who proposed the Metion, in 
a very able speech, urged one argument 
which will, I am quite sure, from the acute- 
ness of the Treasury bench, be brought 
against him; therefore perhaps, it will 
be better to dispose of that at once. He 
quoted the case of Sir John Duckworth, 
who passed up and down the Dardanelles. 
Now, that of course is a question that is 
very easily answered, by the simple fact 
that the current in the Dardanelles always 
sets one way. The going up may be very 
difficult, but coming down is easy enough. 
In one case the ships would pass at four 
or five knots an hour, in the other fourteen 
or fifteeen, when of course it would be 
very difficult to hit them. The other 
point that I wish to refer to was in the 
speech of the hon. Baronet who spoke last. 
I take it for granted, that the question is 
— Supposing these forts to be useful; sup- 
posing them to be built, how do you propose 
in time of war to garrison them? That is 
the question that is always lost sight of, 
and I am glad that the hon. Baronet has 
prominently brought it under the attention 
Sir Morton Peto 
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of the House. I have always contended 
that the forts at Spithead, one on the No. 
man and the other on the Horsé Sand, 
would be perfectly useless alone as defences, 
But assuming that they would: be useful, 
we are told by the Government that ‘it 
will take five years to complete them, and 
we are also told, that when they are com- 
pleted, we must not jadge of their efficiene 
by the modern ordnance, but that we shi 
have gus of such a gigantic description 
that they would blow everything out of the 
water. We are, however, at the same 
time told, by eminent authorities, that the 
success of these gigantic guns is extremely 
hypothetical. What, then, is the position 
in which you place us? You ask tlie 
country to wait five years for adequate 
means of defence, ‘and you then’ tell’ us 
that you will use guns the success of which 
is a matter of doubt. Now, supposing the 
guns to be mounted on the forts, I ask any 
man who is conversant with the subject— 
any one who is commonly conversant with 
the meaus of defence—to say what sort of 
action would take place between the forts 
and any ships that might attempt to rua 
through the anchorage at Spithead. Why, 
would not the success of those forts de- 
pend entirely on the suecess of one shot? 
I defy any number of gunners, however 
well trained they’ may be, to reload and 
retrain a heavy piece of ordnance in time 
to get a second shot at the same vessel, 
Supposing, then, that these forts are con- 
structed to receive these enormous guns, 
the whole success of the forts will depend 
upon every shot being successful. | would 
ask, then, of what use would such weapons 
be against a small object passing in the 
night, or in very thick weather? It appears 
to me that the use of the forts alone will 
be perfectly chimerical. 

The point, however, to which I want to 
come, is that at which I conceive the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman stops short. 
The hon. Gentleman proposes that we 
should suspend the construction of these 
forts. Assuming for a moment, for the 
sake of argument, that all we have heard 
from the other side of the water is true, 
what position does that place us in? Why, 
you suspend your land defences without at 
the same time increasing them at sea 
Nor are you preparing the means of defence 
against this tremendous agent, this new 
description of weapon. We have learned 
two most important facts from the action 
that has occurred on the other side of 
the Atlantic. We have, in the first place, 
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learned what really are the comparative 
powers of forts and ships. There -was 
an impression some time ago, and that 
impression was strengthened by the Rus- 
sian War, that ships were perfectly harm- 
less in front of forts; but I, appeal to 
the House whether that idea is not now, 
to a certain degree, dispelled, and whe- 
ther it has not been shown. that iron 
ships can range for hours within reach 
of the guns: of a fortress,. There is, 
however, another and a more important 
lesson to be gathered from what we have 
recently heard. We.have learnt what if 
two months ago any man had asserted he 
would have been scouted as a lunatic; we 
have learned that the boasted navy of Great 
Britain, when opposed to iron vessels, is use- 
less as a fighting navy, There is no blinking 
that question. That is what we have learnt. 
I should be very glad if any Member of 
the Government, .or .of this House; were 
able to get up and disprove what I. assert. 
I wish to refer to what is reported to have 
been said by a high authority in another 
place. I read it with very great pleasure, 


as it appeared to me to bea brilliant 
speech, entering into all the circumstances, 
and, but for one exception, a speech of great 


promise. The Duke of Somerset, in the 
course of his able speech, is reported to 
have said, speaking of the late action, 
“It is said that it alters everything ;”’ and 
he says, ‘‘ Now I should wish to state what 
Ithink it alters and what it leaves un- 
changed.” 
tention to the next sentence, because it 
appears.to me that the whole question 
hinges upon it. ‘It leaves unaltered the 
relation between iron ships and wooden 
thips. We knew before that iron vessels 
could destroy wooden ones.” It is pre- 
cisely because I entertain the conviction 
that, so far from what has occurred having 
left the relations of iron and wooden ves- 
sels unaltered, it has completely and en- 
tirely altered those relations, that I think 
we are called upon to deal with this ques- 
tion. The noble Duke is reported further 
to have said, ‘‘ We knew before that iron 
vessels could destroy wooden vessels.” 
Well, we knew it so far that we had 
that impression; but formerly it was mat- 
ter of opinion; it is now matter of fact— 
fact confirmed by circumstances so re- 
markable that I was much surprised when 
Tread the opinion, ‘that the relations of 
on and wooden vessels remained un- 
changed.” Suppose a man, a month ago, 
had told us that a first-class American 
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frigate, fully manned, armed, and equipped, 
had been found to be a perfectly impotent 
opponent to a much smaller: vessel, carry- 
ing a: fewer number of guns, what would 
have been said? Who would have be- 
lieved his statement? But what-has been 
the double result of this engagement be- 
tween the Merrimac and the Monitor ? 
First, as to the action between the Merri- 
mac and the wooden frigate; the latter was 
destroyed in a few minutes, without. the 
slightest impression having been made on 
the Merrimac. The next fact we have is, 
that the Monitor, a comparatively small 
vessel, a shapeless monstrosity, engages 
the Merrimac. These two. contend with 
each other, for several ,hours, and appa- 
rently with perfect impunity. It is even 
now & moct question whether the one was 
damaged by running down the other or by 
shot} while we have very good evidénce 
that the other vessel was not damaged at 
all. If further confirmation were wanted, 
what did we hear from ‘one of the highest 
authorities on such 4 point? I allude to 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wake- 
field (Sir John Hay), one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of his distinguishe 

profession, who said that a man would be 
a fool to fight in a wooden vessel against 
such an antagonist; and further, that the 
man who sent another man to fight under 
such circumstances would be a wicked man. 
Can any one suppose that my hon. and 
gallant Friend would make such an admis- 
sion without deep regret ? Could any sailor, 
holding the high position occupied by my 
hon. and gallant Friend, tell the House of 
Commons that our navy is useless, unless he 
has had the conviction forced upon him by 
circumstances which he could not dispute ? 
And could there be a higher authority— 
one more competent to form an opinion 
upon this question—than the hon. and 
gallant Member? But supposing, for the 
moment, that any one could be found to 
doubt the authority of my hon. and gal- 
land Friend, do you think it possible to 
find any member of his profession who 
does not agree with him, and who will 
not confirm the opinion he has expressed ? 
I have, however, another authority—one 
coming from a quarter of which I think 
the House will not think lightly. I have 
here an American newspaper—not a mere 
gossiping journal of the day, but a scien- 
tific journal—which gives an account of 
these vessels, their different modes of 
fighting, and the different effects of their 
shot. I will read to the House one or 
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two of the statements made in the paper, 
and then I will ask whether they do not 
fully bear out the opinion I have quoted 
from my hon. and gallant Friend. Speak- 
ing of the Merrimac, it says— 

“The Merrimac’s projectiles were mostly per- 
cussion shells, fired from 10 or 11 inch rifled 
pieces. Twenty-three shot struck us, including 
two from the Minnesota, which during the engage- 
ment fired over our heads. The deepest indenta- 
tion on our turret was 2} inches, produced by an 
150 lb. percussion shell, fired at a distance of 20 
feet perpendicular with the side. Our deck re- 
ceived four shot, making slight depressions.” 
Now it may be said by those who are cap- 
tious on this point, that that was only the 
effect of shells, which are much lighter 
than shot. We will therefore see what 
description they give of the effect of the 
shot. It is as follows :— 

“ Now the 11-inch guns of the Merrimac carry 

balls weighing 180 pounds—nearly three times 
heavier than the most destructive shot ever tried 
against iron plates in England. These shots were 
fired at exceedingly short range, some of them 
said to be at only 40 feet distance ; and 37 struck 
the turret of the Monitor without inflicting the 
slightest injury.” 
The next sentence shows that whatever 
the course determined on by this country 
our American cousins are not wanting in 
energy and activity— 

* This contest was the most severe test to which 
armour plates have ever been subjected, and it 
puts the final seal to the fate of all wooden ships 
of war. Calling upon Captain Ericsson the day 
after the fight to congratulate him upon the bril- 
liant success, we found him engaged upon the 
drawings of a large sea-going steamer, after the 
plan of his battery, with the proper modifications 
for that class of vessel.” 

That shows, then, that the Northern States 
of America are perfectly alive to the dis- 
covery in which this action has resulted, 
and are fully prepared to act upon it. Now, 
I want to ask this question, and I put it 
more particularly to those hon. Gentlemen 
who are largely connected with our great 
seaport towns—I want to know what is 
the position of our seaboard? What 
means of defence have we for the Clyde, 
the Mersey, the Cork Harbour, and every 
description of great estuary of the kind 
frequented by large numbers of merchant 
shipping, when it is in the power of any 
country possessing even a small naval force 
to build at a very short notice, in a very 
short time, and at a very small expense, a 
class of vessel which is perfectly invincible 
because it is perfectly invulnerable? Do 
not let me be told that the Monitor cannot 
cross the Atlantic. I shall probably be told 
that; but I beg to remind the House that 
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it is perfectly easy to construct vessels quite 
as invulnerable, and therefore quite as in. 
vincible as the Monitor, and yet possessing 
all requisite sea-going qualities for making 
a passage to any part of the world. What, 
then, | ask, is the position of our seaboard ? 
I do not wish to raise any question as to 
the probability of war with this country or 
with that country. But all these specula- 
tions are based upon the probability of a 
war; and I say, therefore, but merely for 
the sake of argument, that if we find our- 
selves at war with France or the Northern 
States of America, we shall find it in the 
power of these countries, within a few 
weeks, to construct, at a very small cost, 4 
description of vessel which would devastate 
and lay waste the whole of the localities to 
which I have alluded. Such is the posi- 
tion in which this country has been placed 
by circumstances over which neither Her 
Majesty’s Government nor any one else 
has had any control ; but 1s it a position in 
which this country ought to be allowed to 
continue one moment longer? Now, what 
is the converse of the remedy which I pro- 
pose? Itis that we are to do nothing for 
the present, and suspend operations ; but 
assuming that those operations are re- 
sumed, at the end of five years we are to 
have a number of forts which, in the 
opinion of those best informed on the 
subject, will, as the sole means of de- 
fence, be perfectly useless. Will you, I 
ask, allow this state of things to exist when 
you have at your command means of an 
unlimited character over and above every 
other country for supplying the want which 
exists? Sir, I am not putting this ques- 
tion in a tone of despondency. So far 
from it, everything that we have heard 
and all that we know tends to show that 
our fate is in our own hands. Our re- 
sources are unlimited. We have the in- 
vention of the distinguished officer, Captain 
Cowper Coles, which I believe has been 
already submitted to and approved of by» 
the Admiralty. We have several other 
suggestions by other scientific men. We 
have, in fact, everything but the requisite 
amount of determination and energy to 
make use of the means we possess. 
have no wish, in putting forward the views 
I have expressed, other than a desire to put 
my shoulder to the wheel for the purpose 
of doing all I can to assist in remedying 
the defects at present existing. I say that 
no man should attempt to make a question 
of this kind a party question. Let us all’ 
work together. Let us meet a common” 
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difficulty with a warm and cordial spirit of 
assistance towards each other. Let no man 
attempt to mix up in this discussion any- 
thing that can be at all construed into an 
jrritating or party feeling. I only ask the 
Government not to pursue that course 
which has been too often pursued, and that 
they will not attempt to postpone what is 
looked upon by all Governments as an 
“evil day,” namely, the day of coming to 
adecision. No blame attaches to them. 
They could not have dealt with this ques- 
tion before, because it had not arisen, But 
now that it has come before us, I ask them 
to deal with it at once, and not to convert 
merely difficult cireumstances into circum- 
stances of danger by any want of the energy 
and spirit which has always been claimed 
as one of the attributes of this country. 
With that view I will propose the addition 
to the Amendment of which I have given 


notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was not com- 
petent for the hon. Member to move the 
addition at that moment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The sub- 
ject which has been brought under the 
consideration of the House by my hon. 
Friend behind me, and the hon. Gentleman 
opposite is one the importance of which it 
is difficult to exaggerate, because it in- 
volves nothing less than some of the dear- 
est and most vital interests of our common 
country. Therefore I trust it is unneces- 
sary for me to say that I accept cordially 
and frankly the assurances which have 
been given by those who have made this 
Motion, and supported it, that they do so in 
no party spirit; that they do not propose 
this as a party question ; that they do not 
seek to obtain any momentary party tri- 
umph ; but that they are actuated by a 
tineere and patriotic desire that that course 
should be pursued which is most conducive 
rapidly and efficiently to provide for the 
defences which are requisite for the inter- 
ests of the country. I can assure the 
House on the part of the Government that 
We go into the consideration of this subject 
upon precisely the same principles. We 

be ashamed of ourselves if we were 
to be led by previous opinions, or if, by a 
desire to adhere strictly to plans and opi- 
nions which at a former period have been 
entertained, we were to shut our eyes and 
to close our ears against facts and reason- 
ings which are entitled to mature reflection, 
and which may alter previous opinions or 
confirm them. Those facts and reasonings 

e,and not only deserve, but require, 
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the most calm and deliberate investigation. 
They are not matters which turn on one 
accidental event, or on the opinion of this 
or that man, however distinguished by pro- 
fessional knowledge and merit eicher in 
the army or navy. These are questions 
involving great expenditure and great out- 
lay, and an outlay and expenditure which 
the Government, undoubtedly, ought not to 
undertake without having ascertained be 
forehand, as far as experiment can ascer- 
tain it, that that which they are about to 
do, and which they call upon Parliament 
to furnish the means of doing, will be really 
effective for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. I am not surprised that the pub-+ 
lic in general should have been struck with 
the encounter in the American waters, not 
having turned their minds attentively to 
the question as to the degree to which iron 
plating is proof against cannon-shot, and 
not aware of the degree to which the ques- 
tion has been investigated by the Govern- 
ment, or the extent to which experiments 
have been made. I am not surprised that 
the public at large should have their eyes 
opened, and their minds struck, by the con- 
clusions naturally derived from the event 
which has taken place. But I can assure 
the House, although it may be unneces+ 
sary to do so after the statements and ex- 
planations made by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, that these matters have occu- 
pied the anxious attention of the Govern- 
ment for a great length of time. Experi+ 
ments have been made in order to test ques- 
tions of great importance with a view to the 
conclusions at which we could safely arrive. 
Take one instance, which has been advert. 
ed to by one of my hon. Friends—the re- 
lative value of rifled cannon and smooth- 
bored cannon in attacking iron plating. 
The impression originally was that rifled 
cannon would be more destructive. But, 
on the contrary, it is found by careful ex- 
periments that within those short distances 
at which ships are likely to engage, the 
smooth-bored gun is more effective than 
the rifled gun. When you come to think 
of it, it is natural that it should be so, be- 
cause a smovth-bored gun sends out a ball 
with much greater initial velocity than a 
rifled gun. The shot from arified gun, be- 
ing longer than the spherical shot from a 
smooth-bored gun, and meeting with less 
resistance, though it goes further and 
straighter, preserves its velocity longer, and 
at a distance is more effective. But the 
solid sphere—the solid ball coming out of 
@ smooth-dored gun, starting with greater 
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initial velocity, does not get that velocity 
diminished within a certain limit of dis- 
tance ; and, the momentum being a com- 
pound of velocity and weight, strikes with 
greater: momentum within 300 or 400 
yards than the rifled shot. That is one 
instance in which experiments carefully 
made have altered the opinion which was 
previously entertained. Well, then, with 
respect to the power of the armour ‘to re- 
sist shot.. That has been tried, and very 
successfully tried,on a target: represent- 
ing the sides of the Warrior, at a very 
short distance—some 300 or 400 yards, or 
Jess—200 yards, indeed,—and it has been 
found that the largest shots we ‘are now in 
the habit of using have not succeeded in 
we that target. These experiments 

ave naturally led the Government for 
some time past to that conclusion to which 
the public mind has suddenly arrived by a 
knowledge of what has taken place in the 
American waters. But that which hap- 
pened there, though a lesson in one way, 
is also a warning in another; because it 
not only shows us what armour will do, 
but what kind of vessel will not do for the 
general service which we require of our 
ships. In the first place, with respect to 
the power of that American armour to 
resist shot, I should say that the great 
part of the shots fired in the recent en- 
gagement were hollow shots; and it is 
well-known that hollow shots will not make 
that impression on armour which solid 
shots are enabled to produce. On the 
other hand, though the Monitor and 
Merrimac were well enough adapted for 
the smooth water in which they had to act, 
yet those who happened to look at the 
report which was published as coming from 
America, would see that the crews of those 
ships were very nearly suffocated, because, 
being very low in the water and confined 
below, they had not sufficient air when 
the action began; and, moreover, the 
decks were so near the water’s edge that, 
in the case of Ericsson’s vessel, the sea, 
in roughish weather, got over and came 
down the funnel, so that there was a 
chance of all going to the bottom. There- 
fore it will not do to take these vessels as 
your model ; and when the House is told 
that they cost comparatively but a small 
sum, and were completed in a short space 
of time, I must say that is not ground 
sufficient for us to go on with respect to 
the ships we may construct. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard went 
through a list of improvements which have 
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taken place in implements of war, He 
told us about the crossbows, the match. 
locks, the flint locks, the percussion locks, 
the Brown Bess, and the Enfield rifles, 
No doubt, human ingenuity and the pro. 
gress of science from time to time make 
great changes in the implements of de. 
struction. So for a long time we were 
content with sailing ships. Not many 
years ago, it was found that a sailing ship 
was no’ match for a ship. propelled by 
steam, and then the: right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir John Pakington) began, with 
great credit to himself, what he announced 
as “the reconstruction of the navy” 
namely, the substitution of ships propelled 
by steam for sailing vessels. That was 
great improvement at the time. Since 
then other nations have covered their shi 

with iron sides. We shave not failed to 
follow their example. ‘he Admiralty is 
busily engaged in doing so. The nj 

hon. Baronet led the way by ordering that 
very splendid ship the Warrior. On 
that model the Black Prince was also 
made, and these are sea-going vessels, 
which those floating batteries are not. In 
addition: to these, my noble Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty has ordered 
others, and in the course of this year there 
will be four iron ships afloat and fit for 
sea. In the course of the next year two 
other iron ships will be afloat and fit for 
sea; and by the end of this year, I believe, 
five wooden ships will be plated with iron 
and fit for sea, and the Achilles, a large 
ship, is te be built next year. Besides all 
this, four other iron ships are ordered, and 
are in progress of construction, and tenders 
are sent out for the construction of a ship 
on the cupola system—that of Captain 
Coles—which, I believe, will turn out most 
effectual for coast purposes. Whether it 
can be made capable of going to sea 8 
another thing, but for all purposes of coast 
defence we are of opinion that the com 
struction of that vessel will turn out most 


The experiments made on these 
They 
have turned out proof against any shot 
fired against them, and I have no doubt 
that a ship so constructed will prove to be 


effectual. 
cupolas are perfectly successful. 


of the greatest possible value. I mention 
these things to show that the Admiralty is 
not inattentive to the matter, but has been 
actively engaged in the work, as far as the 
means afforded by Parliament permit 

and has already realized some means 

defence of this kind ; and other means are 
in preparation which will provide us in the 
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year 1864 with 16 iron ships, of different 
sizes, but all of a very respectable and 
formidable character. 

Then comes the question whether, with 
respect to the defence of Portsmouth and 
the anchorage at Spithead, forta or iron 
vessels are the best. Much has been said 
in disparagement of the report of the 
Defence Commission, but hon. Gentlemen 
seem to forget that the recommendation of 
that Commission was that both forts and 
floating batteries should be constructed, 
and that £1,000,000 should be allotted to 
the construction of floating defences. We 
felt, in considering the question of the 
expenditure of several millions of money 
for the purpose of creating defences for 
our chief ports and dockyards, which I 
humbly think are of great importance, that 
we were justified, inasmuch as the fixed 
defences were permanent works, which 
would last for a great many years to come, 
in dealing with them as improvements of 
the freehold, and in charging the expense 
on the freehold for a certain number of 
years, by means of a loan, or terminable 
annuities for a limited period of time. 
We doubted, however, whether we should 
be justified in applying the same prin- 
ciple to floating defences, inasmuch as, 
however constructed, they cannot be 
considered as equally durable and per- 
manent with fixed forts. Therefore 
we omitted to recommend to Parliament to 
provide for the construction of the floating 
defences out of a loan, and left them to 
be provided for out of the annual Votes. 
it appears now that it is the opinion of the 
House that no time ought to be lost in 
multiplying these floating defences. If we 
were to-fullow the advice of the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down, and to provide 
for all commercial ports ships ou Captain 
Coles’s principle, the expense certainly 
might be very considerable ; but probably 
the hon. Member would be content with 
such a number as would be sufficient for 
the defence of our dockyards and most 
vulnerable ports. Some hon. Gentlemen 
have said that it is nonsense to think of for- 
tifying the coasts to prevent invasion. No 
one ever dreamt of that. It is obviously 
Impossible. It is said, that if you erect 
forts, the enemy would not come near them, 
but would land elsewhere ; and that you 
cannot fortify the coast so as to prevent a 
landing. Well, all you can dois to take cer- 
fain vulnerable points of the utmost impor- 
tance, such as the dock yards, and leave the 
Teatto be protected by the army on land, and 
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by the navy. The navy only can prevent 
an enemy landing. Ridicule has been at- 
tached to the Martello towers. I do not 
believe that they deserve any ridicule of 
the kind attempted to be thrown on them. 
Taking ships as they were when those 
towers were built, and the modes of war- 
fare then pursued, J am inclined to think 
that the Martello towers constituted a 
respectable means of national defence. 
They have now gone by, like Brown Bess 
and other things ; and now the chief use of 
those towers is to test the power of guns to 
destroy. One of them has proved a very 
useful target, and has been employed to 
test the relative value of projectiles of 
different kinds, Therefore the real ques- 
tion, which the House is now considering, 
is whether it is desirable to suspend for a 
time, and until a more serious decision can 
be arrived at upon fuller information, the 
construction of the forts at Spithead, for 
the purpose of applying, in the meanwhile, 
to the construction of iron ships that 
amount of money, which otherwise would 
be spent on the forts, Well, I do not 
mean to deny that there is a great deal of 
plausibility in that recommendation, nor 
do I at all mean to say that the Govern- 
ment are indisposed to adopt that course. 
The contracts for these forts as already 
stated by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Liskeard, are not contracts for completing 
the forts. They are contracts for the 
foundations up to the level of low or high 
water, as it may be, Indeed, the Govern- 
ment have not yet made up their minds as 
to what would be the best construetion of 
forts to be built on those foundations, It 
was thought at one time that a certain 
thickness of iron—ten inches—would be 
sufficient. It was found by experiment 
that that would not do, and that further 
power of resistance would be necessary. 
So far, therefore, from the Government 
having entered into a contract for the 
erection of these forts, they have not as 
yet been enabled accurately to ascertain 
what would be the best description of fort 
to be constructed. The contract simply 
relates to the foundations, and undoubtedly, 
if the House thought some delay would be 
advisable in regard to proceeding with 
those foundations—there is only one quar- 
ter in which a large amount of work is 
already laid down—that opinion might be 
acted on; but you would, of course, under 
those cireumstances, have to make amends 
to the contractor for the loss of time, for 
the discharge of workmen with whom he 
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may have entered into engagements, and 
also for the materials provided. Some 
expense would therefore be entailed by 
such a course of proceeding, but it might 
be prudent to incur that expense for a 
time, until this question can be more fully, 
deliberately, and calmly considered. 

The state of the matter at present is 
this :—I proposed to the House the year 
before last a Bill to enable the Govern- 
ment to raise £2,000,000, for the purpose 
of erecting dockyard fortifications at 
Portsmouth and Dover. This was a sum, 
as it were, on account, for the purpose of 
beginning and carrying on to a certain 
extent, as far es could be effected in the 
course of that year, the different works 
specified in the Estimate laid before Par- 
liament. More time was found to be 
necessary than was then imagined for the 
purpose of making accurate working draw- 
ings and arranging the purchase of land ; 
and, though I am speaking of what took 
place nearly two years ago, the £2,000,000 
which I have mentioned will not be payable 
for work done until the early part of this 
summer, about June or July next. It 


will, however, be payable at that time for 


works sanctioned by Parliament, and un- 
dertaken in consequence of that sanction. 
Well, it would then be our duty in the 
course of the present Session to ap- 
ply to Parliament for further powers 
to issue terminable annuities to con- 
tinue those works, among which would 
naturally be the forts proposed to be 
erected at Spithead. It would, how- 
ever, be perfectly in order—and, if the 
House wishes it, there would be no diffi- 
culty on the part of the Government to 
take this course :—My right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for War has already instructed 
the Defence Commission to examine the 
question as to the utility of those forts, as 
compared with floating defences, and as 
combined with those defences, and has 
asked them to send in a report on the sub- 
ject. That report will be in the hands of 
the Government, in all probability, before the 
lapse of any great length of time. No 
great expense would, perliaps, be incurred 
by desiring the contractor to suspend for 
@ couple of months—say the works in con- 
nection with those foundations which he has 
laid. When that time has expired, we 
should have to submit to Parliament a Bill 
for the further issue of those terminable an- 
nuities, and then it would be for Parliament 
to decide whether, with the information 
which they would have before them, they 
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would think fit wholly to discontinue those 
forts, or to suspend for a longer period 
their construction ; and to what extent th 

would think it desirable to devote a portion 
of the terminable annuities to the rapid 
construction of floating batteries for the 
purposes of our coast defence. That float. 
ing defences can be constructed more rm 
pidly than forts there is no doubt, and there 
is, perhaps, as little doubt that so long as 
those floating defences were not sent else. 
where—so long as they were available, 
and had their machinery in order, they 
would, in all probability, be as effectual, 
for the purpose of which I am speaking, as 
forts. There is, however, this considera. 
tion to be borne in mind with regard to the 
relative power of forts and iron-cased ships. 
A limit it set to the weight of armour and 
the weight of guns in the case of a ship 
which has to float. The whole weight of 
a ship’s armour and guns included must 
not be greater than the weight of the water 
which she displaces. If it were greater, 
the ship would go down. Now, there is no 
such limit to the weight of guns or means 
of defence which you can employ in the case 
of forts, because it is obvious you may have 
in connection with a fort any thickness of 
rampart or bastion you please, and you may 
place upon it a gun of any weight you can 
work. But it is said that it would take 
several thousand trained artillerymen toman 
these forts. Now, I feel assured my hon, 
and gallant Friend (Sir Frederic Smith) will 
not back that assertion, because it is well 
known that the working of the guns in 
batteries is toa great extent performed by 
what are termed handspike-men, and two 
trained artillerymen to a gun are quite suf- 
ficient. It is not true, therefore, ‘that the 
whole number of men required to work & 
gun should be necessarily trained artillery- 
men, or that men taken from our dockyards 
and militia—men not skilled in the science 
of artillery practice—could not discharge 
many of the duties which would be required. 
In the first place, therefore, the number of 
trained artillerymen which we should want 
to man our forts would not be so great asis 
represented ; and, in the next place, I am 
convinced that the improvements in guns 
will keep full pace with the improvements 
in armour- plates. I am told that the French 
have already constructed a gun which has 
pierced their armour-plates. Their iron is, 
perhaps, not so good as ours; but they 
boast that they have a gun which will pene- 
trate armour-plates. 1 have no doubt wé 
shall have a gun of the same sort, and it 
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is clear in my opinion, that, with a view to | 


permanent defence, a combined fixed and | 
floating defence is that which would most | 
completely answer the purpose which we! 
have in view. There is at the same time | 
no doubt that time is a great element in | 
this matter, and that if you can get your’ 
floating defences rapidly, you had better do | 
that than wait for a long time for your land 
defences. It ought, however, to form a/| 
question for careful consideration whether 
you should only postpone or abandon these | 
permanent defences, which would, I believe, 
be found to be of great value, especially in 
connection with floating defences. 

This, then, is the state of thecase. We 
are quite willing to accept the disposition 
which I think seems to prevail in the House, 
and to facilitate the more rapid organ- 
ization of floating defences. A question 
arises in connection with this subject— 
the relative advantages of ships built 
entirely of iron, like the Warrior, with 
only wood interposed between two iron skins, 
and ships such as the five now being con- | 
structed, wooden ships simply cased with 
iron—which admits of two opinions. Each 
has its advantages. There is no doubt 
that a ship with iron ribs, and an iron skin 
with teak beyond it, and iron plating on 
the teak, is a much better sea-boat than a 
wooden vessel, because the iron ribs will 
not give way to the same extent as wooden 
ribs when exposed to the agitation of the 
sea. Upon the other hand, iron bottoms 
are liable to get foul, and hitherto no 
method of securing them from becoming 
80 has been discovered ; whereas wooden 
vessels may be coppered below the water- 
line and would not stand in need of the 
cleansing which iron-bottomed ships would | 
require. It must also be borne in mind 
that line-of-battle ships, such as those now 
existing, can be more rapidly converted 
into iron-cased ships than you can build 
iron ships from the beginning. We have 
& great many three-deckers and two- 
deckers of wood, which I quite admit are 
not competent to meet in action iron ships. 
It would seem, therefore, to be the most 
economical arrangement to convert more 
of them into iron-cased ships, and that 
could be done more rapidly than you could 
construct a vessel like the Warrior or 
Achilles made entirely of iron. 

One great change in naval warfare has 
not, I may add, been adverted to mucia in 
the course of this discussion. I allude to the 
introduction of large guns sending hollow 
shot and shells. It is quite clear, as was 
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proved by the fire of the Merrimac on the 
Cumberland and afterwards on the Con- 
gress, that shells sent into wooden ships 
are most destructive. Now, one great 
advantage of iron casing is that shells, at 
all events, will not penetrate it, though 
solid shot will; and we all know that a 
shell bursting between decks, as in the 


' case of the Congress, is a missile of a very 


formidable character. But, be that as it 


‘may, what we propose is, that my right 


hon. Friend having already instructed the 


' Defence Commissioners to reconsider their 


former Report, and to state again what, 


‘with all the knowledge they have since 
‘acquired, especially from the events which 
happened the other day in America, they 
consider the speediest and most effectual 
' method of providing for the defence of the 
‘country, we should give notice to the con- 
‘tractors to suspend for the present any 


further works upon the foundation upon 
the Horse Sand which has been begun. I 
would also propose that soon after the recess 
we should bring the matter again under the 


consideration of the House, lay the whole 


thing before them, and ask them to say 
what they think, upon the whole, would 
be the best course to pursue—whether we 
should include in the terminable annuities 
a sum for the more rapid and more exten- 
sive creation of armour-cased vessels for 
defensive purposes ; and whether we should 
on that account, for the present at all 
events, suspend any further operations 
upon the Spithead Forts. That would be 


'a matter which the House would have 


under their full consideration. Our only 
wish, as I am sure it is the wish of the 
House, is to do that which is best for the 
public interest. We have no personal 
feeling, we have no official feeling, we 
have no party feeling in the matter. 
There can be but one common object 
among us all, and that object is far too 
important to be rashly and hastily de- 
cided. It requires to be fully and fairly 
considered, and we are quite ready to go 
with the House, after the recess, into that 
full, fair, avd calm consideration. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I am 
sure we have all heard the speech of the no- 
ble Lord with the greatest possible pleasure; 
and after the announcement which the 
noble Lord has made, it will not be neces- 
sary for me to detain the House for more 
than a few minutes. I entirely agree with 
the noble Lord that it is quite impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of this ques- 
tion. [believe the noble Lord has only 


x 
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done justice to the motives of those who | the neglect of the Government to agt 
have bronght it forward, when he has ex- | upon the recommendation of the Commig. 
pressed his conviction that they have been | sion with respect to the building of float. 
influenced only by a desire to promote the, ing batteries, because I am obliged oneg 
real interests of the country. I think the| more to remind the House and the Go. 
noble Lord has exercised a very wise dis- | vernment of the unsatisfactory position jp 
cretion in meeting the Motion of the hon. | which we stand relatively to other Powers 
Member for Liskeard in a spirit and a|upon this most important point. Upon 
manner which, I believe, are in accord-| the authority of a statement made elee. 
ance with the general sense of the House. | where by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
The Motion of the hon. Member consists | the noble Lord has told us that we shall, 
of two portions. One part of the Motion | during the present year, have four iron. 
refers to the suspension of the works covered ships in water. I think the noble 
upon the forts at Spithead ; the other re-| Lord has rather understated the case, for, 
lates to the construction of iron-covered | as I read the statement made in another 
ships. I think that upon the question of place, we shall have five of these vessels 
carrying out the construction of the forts | afloat during the present year. The noble 
at Spithead, recommended as that mea-, Lord has also informed us that next year 
sure had been by the Royal Commission, | we shall have two more ; but in the mean 
it would have been hardly right to in-/| time, if we may believe the accounts pub- 
terfere with the discretion of the Execu-| lished in the newspapers, for 1 do not pre- 
tive Government ; but upon the other tend to speak from official information, the 
portion of the Motion—namely, the build- French Government at.this very moment 
ing of iron-cased shipsp—I cannot say that | have five iron-cased vessels ready to put 
the explanations of the Government have | to sea. They have another which will be 
been quite satisfactory, or what we might ready shortly, and I am told that two of 
fairly have expected. The noble Lord the largest class—the Magenta and the 
has alluded to the recommendations of Solferino—might be prepared for sea with- 
the Royal Commission; but the noble Lord in three months. It is broadly stated in 
cannot have forgotten that the Royal Com-| the newspapers that within eight months 
mission distinctly recommended, not only it would be in the power of the French 
the construction of the forts at Spithead, ; Government, in the event of war, to place 
but also that £1,000,000 should be de- | twenty-four of these iron-covered ships in 
voted to the building of iron-covered ves- line. I have not seen that statement contra- 
sels. I am sorry to say the noble Lord dicted, and it is asserted in addition that 
has given us no information as to the ex-| the French Government have in prepara 
tent to which that second recommendation | tion sixty gunboats which are more or less 
of the Commissioners has been carried out covered with iron. I am afraid the noble 
by the Government. The Government, as | Lord will be unable to tell us that we have 
far as we know, have taken no steps in; any gunboats at this time covered with 
that direction. In 1860 the noble Lord _ iron, or that the Government are construct 
came down to this House and announced ing gunboats of that deseription. Last 
the plan which the Government intended to| year I was reproached for having wished 
pursue—nomely, to raise by terminable an-; to excite alarm in the country. 1 haveno 
nuities £9,000,000 for the construction of such desire, but I cannot imagine any 
land fortifications; but the Conimission re- greater impolicy than to shut our eyes to 
commended, in addition, that £1,000,000 the facts I have stated. The noble Lord 
should be devoted to the construction of , himself has justly said that the importance 
floating batteries, and £500,000, 1 think, | of this question cannot be exaggerated. | 
for armaments. The Government, how-! rejoice sincerely in the eoncession whieh 
ever, decided that the £1,000,000 which the noble Lord has made to the feeling of 
the Royal Commission had recommended the House, but I wish he had spoken more 
should be devoted to the construction of decidedly with respect to the intentions of 
floating batteries onght to be charged upon the Government as to carrying out that 
the Estimates of the year. It has not been which they should have carried out long ag0 
charged upon the Estimates, and up to! —namely, the construction of alarge num- 
this moment the Government have taken ber of iron-covered ships. The noble Lord 
no measures whatever to carry out that has used language to-night which seems 0 
portion of the recommendations of the | imply that he wishes that matter to be fure 
Royal Commission. I the more regret, ther considered by the Royal Commissid® 


Sir John Pakington 
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I submit that the Royal Commissioners 
need not be asked their opinion upon it. 
Their opinion is now before us. We know 
what their recommendations are. Theyhave 
distinetly recommended that £1,000,000 
should be devoted to the construction of 
jron-covered ships, and we want no further 
reference to the Commission upon the point. 
The question of forts isa doubtful one. It 
js notorious that the most experienced 
officers differ in opinion upon it. I have 
myself, within the last two or three days, 
consulted naval officers of the highest repu- 
tation, and I have received from them con- 
ficting opinions, Some regard forts as 
comparatively useless ; others think them 
of the highest importance ; but as to the 
importance of an iron-covered fleet there 
is no difference of opinion, no doubt at all. 
Ido hope, therefore, that we shall hear 
from some other Member of the Govern- 
ment that the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission upon this subject will be forth- 
with attended to, and that the noble Lord 
will consent to the Amendment of which 
notice has been given by the hon. Member 
for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck )—namely, 
that a portion of the money raised for de- 
fensive purposes shall be devoted to the 
immediate construction of iron-covered 
vessels, without waiting to charge the cost 
upon the Estimates of the year. I believe 
Parliament would cordially approve that 
appropriation of the money. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, the opinions ex- 
pressed by the noble Lord on the subject 
of iron vessels had over and over again 
been urged upon the House by hon. Mem- 
bers below the gangway, and it would have 
been well for the country if they had been 
listened to many years ago. The noble 
Lord had intimated his willingness to refer 
the question raised by the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard and the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for West Norfolk— 
though, by the way, the latter was not before 
the House—to the Royal Commission. He 
confessed he could not see the use of re- 
ferring the question to that Commission, 
as the members of it would, no doubt, 
report in the same manner as they 
had done before. It was upon their re- 
port that he and other Members two years 
ago divided the Louse, and protested 
against the grant of £3.000,000 as an in- 
stalment of £12,000,0v0 for fortifications. 
The Government were perfectly competent 
to deal with the question themselves ; but if 
they did refer it, let them do so to persons 








who had not already expressed an opinion 
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on the question, and who would impartially 
take into consideration all the circumstances 
which now surrounded it. The House had 
already voted £11,800,000 for the navy, 
partly for the construction of 16 iron ves- 
sels. The Warrior and Black Prince were 
double the tonnage of any ships possessed 
by any other country; and if the noble 
Lord proposed to turn over to the Admi- 
ralty the money voted for the construction 
of fortifications, in order to build more iron 
ships, he must protest against such wanton 
expenditure. What the Monitor and Mer- 
rimac had done was nothing more than 
was known would take place years ago. It 
was well known one iron ship would destroy 
a whole fleet of wooden ships. Ile had 
over and over again stated so in his place 
years ago. Yet since he had divided the 
Ilouse on this question they had been 
spending millions in the building of wood- 
en ships. Within the last two years they 
had voted a million and a half for timber. 
Why, then, could they not appropriate some 
of that money in building more iron vessels, 
if they were necessary? He would admit 
that at all hazards England must maintain 
her supremacy at sea. But he repeated 
he must protest against the Fortification 
Vote being so appropriated. 

Mr. BEECROFT said, that the noble 
Lord lad admitted that iron plates on the 
forts 10 inches thick would not afford suffi- 
cient resistance. The Defence Commission, 
however, reported that the estimated cost of 
these forts was £840,000, and that there 
was no reason to believe that this sum 
would be exceeded. But if iron thicker 
than |0 inches was to be used, the £840,000 
would be quite inadequate for the iron work 
alone. 

Lore CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, I 
should not have thought it necessary to say 
anything on this oceasion, for I think the 
Ilouse is perfectly prepared to listen to the 
proposal of my noble Friend at the head 
of the Government—namely, that after 
the recess this subject shall be fairly and 
fully discussed, and that Government shall 
then be prepared with a proposal. My 
oniy object in rising is to call attention to 
a statement by my right hon. Friend the 
Memberfor Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) 
that the Government had altogether neg- 
lected that part of the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission whieh had refer- 
ence to the floating batteries. My right 
hon. Friend must have furgotten that prin- 
cipally in consequence of the strong recom- 
mendation made by the Comumissivu in re- 
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gard to floating batteries, with a view to 
assist the forts at Spithead and other 
places, the Government thought it right 
to convert the frames of five line-of-battle 
ships into iron-cased ships, to be plated 
as floating defences, 
tion I know between the proposal of the 
Commission and that carried out by the 
Government is, that instead of taking a 
part of the Vote of Credit for those ships, 
the Government thought it better to in- 
clude them in the ordinary Estimates for 
the year. I will only add this, that in 
deference to the opinion of the House upon 
that most important matter, which is grow- 
ing every day in importance—namely, the 
question of the defence of our coasts—the 
Admiralty have taken still further steps to 
augment our fleet of iron-plated ships with- 
out increasing the ordinary Estimates of the 
year. I may tell the House that we have 
ordered a considerable number of the men 
who were to be employed in building small 
vessels to undertake the work of cutting 
down one or more of our large line-of-battle 
ships. A three-deeker is about to be cut 
down, She will be either fitted upon Cap- 
tain Coles’ cupola plan, or, at all events, she 
will be plated. [Mr. Bernat Osporne : For 


harbour defence?} For Channel defence. 
Our line-of-battle ships are very superior! the right hon. Baronet the Minister for 


to this Monitor or Merrimac, and they will ' 
be fit, not only for harbour defence, but | 
for taking their part anywhere on the coast reported on it before. 


{COMMONS} 


The only distine- 
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iron-plated. Small iron ships, with merely 
an iron skin, such as the Himalaya, and 
vessels in the merchant navy, are tle most 
vulnerable of all. If a shot strikes them, 
it splinters the iron, and is fatal to the 
crew on board. For that reason and others, 
it is very undesirable that we should give 
up building small wooden vessels for the 
protection of our commerce. If the House 
should deem it necessary that a larger sum 
should be appropriated to the navy, all | 
can say is, that no opposition will be offered 
by the Admiralty. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask what draught of water 
would those line-of-battle ships draw when 
cut down ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: My be. 
lief is that they will draw about twenty. 
six feet. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, he begged 
leave to ask whether it was the intention of 
the Government to discontinue the building 
of wooden vessels altogether. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: To 4 
very great extent. There will be scarcely 
any building of wooden vessels at all. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, he con- 
gratulated the Government upon the deci- 
sion they had come to; but heregretted that 


War should propose to refer the question 
of defence to the same gentlemen who had 
He had the most 


of England. Not only that, but we have! unfeigned respect for the individual in- 
under consideration the cutting-down of | telligence, ability, and zeal of the Com- 
more line-of-battle ships. At this moment, ; missioners; but he thought it would be 


if we chose—if it were necessary—we have 
twenty line-of-battle ships that we believe 
would make very efficient plated ships for 
the defence of our coasts. It is said that 
the Americans in the course of a few 
months plated the marvellous Monitor, and 
we in this country are behindhand ; but 
supposing we were at war to-morrow, do 
you suppose we could not put forward our 
energies and create Monitors by the dozen 
in a few months? We have given large 
Estimates, and I believe in these Estimates 
we are gradually preparing and adapting 
our fleet to the wants of the day. The 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Lindsay) talks of timber ships. 
Now, | think there is a great confusion 
among the public in regard to this question 
of wooden and iron ships. It is thought 
that because these iron-plated ships are 
impervious to shot the whole navy should 
be built of iron. But nothing is more vul- 
nerable than an iron ship, unless it be 


Lord Clarence Paget 





much better to refer the question to 
another set of gentlemen; and if they 
also should come to the same opinion that 
the former Commission had arrived at, 
their recommendations would have great 
weight with the House of Commons. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War whether, if armour- 
plated vessels were found serviceable for 
the defence of Portsmouth, it would not be 
well that they should supersede land fortifi- 
cations in the case of some of our other great 
ports also. He was very much surpri 

to hear the noble Lord the Secretary to 
the Admiralty say that line-of-battle ships 
were to be cut down for the purpose of 
taking part in the defence of Portsmouth. 
That was not the description of vessel pro- 
posed by the Commission. He underst 

that it was a small vessel, possessing & 
small draught of water. If they were to 
give up the Spithead forts, as he hoped 
they would, he trusted they would have 
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vessels smaller than the one Captain 
Coles was now about to construct, but 
larger than the Monitor, as they would 
effect thereby an enormous saving in 
coat, in men, and in guns. Hon. Mem- 
bers might not be aware that there 
were many large forts around Portsmouth 
siready, and he wanted to know where the 
vessels that were to bombard Portsmouth 
were to place themselves? They were 
told that now, with guns having an 
effective range of five miles, batteries 
might be constructed on the Isle of Wight 
which would destroy Portsmouth. But, 
onthe other hand, what would Southsea 
Castle be doing, and the other forts 
capable of mounting large guns along the 
coast? How was it that our ports were 
tobe attacked now, when they had not been 
‘attacked in former times? They had the 
finest flect in the world at present, and 
when the measures of the Government 
were carried into effect in respect to the 
increase of our fleet, no enemy would 
dare to enter the Solent. But let them 


not squander millions in constructing forts, 
putting stores into them, and garrisoning 
them with men, many of whom, notwith- 
standing what the noble Viscount had said, 


must be trained gunners. It is true that 
in sieges troops of the Line were used as 
assistants to the artillerymen; but in posi- 
tions requiring the most rapid firing, such 
as coast batteries, where the guns are fired 
at moving objects, all, or nearly all, the 
men who work the guns should be expert 
and well-trained artillerymen ; for in such 
eases rapid firing is of the utmost conse- 
quence. Without speed it would be as 
well not to have guns. He might men- 
tion that some years back he went down 
to Hurst Castle with the late lamented 
Prince Consort, and they tried the ex- 
periment, with the Royal yacht going 
ten knots an hour, what effect shot was 
likely to have on a passing vessel. A 68- 
pounder and 54-pounder were tried with 
blank cartridge, and in no one case could 
& second shot have been fired before the 
vessel had gone out of the limits of train- 
ing that the embrasure allowed. It was 
quite evident that it was all moonshine to 
suppose that a vessel passing could be 
destroyed by heavy guns, He had re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman, whose 
name he would not mention, but who 
knew more about the navy than almost 
any other man, and he stated that they 
had hardly a wooden vessel which could 
bot be made formidable at very little 
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cost, instead of being, as now, almost use- 
less, but that they must make them with 
shot-proof bows and sterns. He was sorry 
to hear that it was intended to construct 
a large number of small wooden vessels to 
serve as convoys ; because, in case of war, 
to attempt convoying large fleets of mer- 
chantmen with such vessels would be likely 
to be attended with great loss to the 
country, as they would be captured or sunk 
by any iron-clad ship of the enemy that 
might fall in with them. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, he 
was delighted to find that the Government 
had fallen in with the views of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard ; but he thought the 
money voted for the navy ought to be 
sufficient for the construction of many 
Monitors. What was the use of discovery 
and inventjon if, instead of diminishing 
expenditure, they led to greater expense ¢ 
He thought they ought not only to save 
£1,00vU,000 in the construction of the forts 
at Portsmouth, but also the money which 
would go to pay for the large purchases of 
timber. It was hard for poor men to get 
a living now, and for their sakes it was 
high time that they should have an eye to 
economy. 

Ms. SEELEY said, that forts were 
being erected in the Isle of Wight, a 
military read was to be constructed, and 
land was to be purchased. He wished to 
know whether these works would also be 
suspended. It was desirable to know 
whetuer the several works at the Isle of 
Wight were to be suspended until the 
House came to a decision with respect to 
the forts at Spithead. The works in the 
Isle of Wight were mainly intended to 
protect the forts at Spithead, and there 
were other works intended to protect the 
protecting works. A decision on a ques- 
tion involving such an amount of expen- 
diture could not be too soon arrived at. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
observations of his noble Friend at the 
head of the Government applied only to 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman the 
member for Liskeard, which referred to 
the forts at Spithead. Those forts de- 
fended the roadstead and the entrance 
into Portsmouth harbour, and had no 
reference to the works in the Isle of 
Wight, which were intended to prevent 
a landing by boats or otherwise, and not to 
prevent the passage of armed ships. The in- 
tention of the Government was not to make 
any alteration or to extend any works that 
had been erected in the Isle of Wight. 
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Mr. MONSELL said, that both his 
hon. Friend (Mr. B. Osborne) and himself 
strongly objected to refer the question back 
again to the Defence Commissioners, who, 
with Captain Coles’s pamphlet and the evi- 
dence of naval officers before them, dis- 
tinctly stating that these forts would in no 
way impede the entrance of iron-plated 
vessels, had nevertheless decided upon re- 
commending their construction. The mat- 
ter ought rather to have been referred to 
some tribunal which had not committed 
itself. Granting that these forts were 
armed in the best manner, and manned by 
the most expert artillerymen, did any one 
imagine that either the Merrimac or the 
Monitor could not steam into Portsmouth 
harbour with perfect safety and destroy 
everything in the dockyard? He would 
admit that his hon. Friend’s Motion did 
not refer to the Isle of Wight. But did it 
refer to every fort that was about to be 
erected for the defence of our commercial 
harbours or dockyards, and the feeling of 
the House clearly was that the proper way 
of protecting our dockyards or commercial 
ports was by means of movable, and not 
immovable batteries. It appeared that 
£3,000,000 had been spent on Armstrong 


guns, yet it had been stated by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government that 
the old smooth-bore 68-pounder was still 
the most effective weapon in the service 


against iron-plated steamers. It hadcome 
to his knowledge that on board the Trusty, 
in October last, 146 rounds had been fired 
with Armstrong guns, and that not less 
than twelve vents had been blown out. 
The same thing had happened in other 
¢ases. The House might with some rea. 
son expect that after Easter the Govern- 
ment would give some further information 
about these guns. He protested for him- 
self and his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Liskeard, against being bound by the Re- 
port of the Defence Commissioners, and 
he trusted that there would be no delay in 
the communication after the Easter recess 
by the Government of the decision to which 
they had come. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, what 
I stated was that it is the intention, and it 
must be the intention, of Her Majesty’s 
Government to bring the matter before 
Parliament early after Easter, because a 
further issue of Terminable Annuities may 
be necessary and can only be done by Par- 
liament. I never said that the House 
would be bound by the Report of the Com- 
missioners, but that the matter would be 


Sir George Lewis 


{COMMONS} 
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referred to them for reconsideration, and 
the Government and the House would then 
judge of the recommendations in their Re. 
port as they may see fit. 

Lord ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
could not agree with the right hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. Monsell) that the debate had left 
the conviction that iron-elad ships were the 
only means of defending our ports and 
arsenals, On the contrary, the debate 
seemed to prove that these vessels were 
no defence at all for such places. It was 
stated that the two American ships had 
hammered away at each other for five or 
six hours without inflicting much damage, 
They could not be run down, for the 
Merrimac had tried to run down the Doni- 
tor, and had only injured herself in the 
attempt. Neither could these vessels be 
boarded, for they had a deck of iron, and 
one hada cupola. Suppose an iron-plated 
French ship thus armed entered Ports. 
mouth. If she went straight on, she might 
run past the Warrior; and what was to 
hinder her from sinking every merchant. 
man she came near, destroying the arsenal, 
and then running out again? The propo- 
sition of the noble Viscount at the head of 
the Government seemed to him to be the 
only reasonable one—that the matter 
should be referred for the reconsideration 
of the most competent persons. It would 
be, he thought, invidious to choose any 
other tribunal at present. 

Lorv ADOLPHUS VANE TEMPEST 
said, he thought that the country would 
receive the statement of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government with 
great satisfaction. It was to be regretted 
that the noble Lord had not been in his 
place on Monday night, for then the present 
Motion might have been rendered unneces- 
sary. He thought the hon. Member for 
Liskeard ought to accept the proposal of 
the noble Lord, as before any further ac- 
tion was taken by the Government the mat- 
ter muat be submitted to the Honse, Hav- 
ing seen the Merrimac, his opinion was that 
there was a tendency in the public mind to 
be too much led away by the great success 
that had attended her. The Merrimac was 
a totally inefticacious vessel, except im 
water as smooth as the floor of that House. 
Nor was the Monitor much of a sea-going 
vessel. The moral of the action in Hamp- 
ton Roads was that drawn by the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Liskeard—namely, 
that our old wooden ships might be cut 
down and plated with iron, when they would 
form a more effectual and more economical 
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defence for our dockyards and coasts than 
the ereetion of stationary fortifications, 
The noble Duke at the head of the Admi- 
ralty had said that the Merrimac was 
covered with railway-iron bars. This he 
wished to correct. Taking the Merrimac in 
the state in which they found her, the Con- 
federates proceeded to cover her with iron 
railway bars. As that interfered with her 
flotation, they next tried to make iron plates 
for her, and they would have heard of her 


achievements long before except for the | 


want of material to fit her out. Commo- 
dore Forest, the officer commanding on the 
station, told him that after he returned to 
England he would hear of the Merrimac— 
that she would steam out of the James 
River and destroy every blockading ship 
on that part of the coast, and then shell 
the garrison of Fortress Monroe. Great 
part of that programme had been falfilled, 
and the whole might have been executed 
but for the arrival of the Monitor. Now, 
having himself been among the Confederate 
officers, and received the greatest civility at 
their hands, he could not help stating, 
without entering at all into the right of 
their cause, that, cut off from communi- 
cation with Europe, and left entirely to 


depend upon their own energies and re- 
sources they had shown qualities which he 


could not help admiring. Instead of what 
had been demonstrated in that case being 
detrimental to England, it would prove a 
great blessing to her. England’s policy 
was defensive, and it had been one of her 


greatest difficulties how to protect her | 


extensive coasts effectively. If recent 
events had helped to solve that diffi- 
cult problem, the country must rejoice at 
that result. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that as the hon. Member for Liskeard had 
thrown some doubts on the possibility of 
ships getting into Portsmouth harbour, it 
was desirable that that point should be 
placed on a proper footing. He had ob- 
tained from the Tide Gauge Office of Her 
Majesty’s Dockyard a statement of the 
tides at Portsmouth for the first three 
months of the present year, and he should 
move on a very early day that that docu- 
ment should be laid upon the table. It 
would show that out of 180 tides in those 
three months there were only forty-three in 
Which the Warrior, assuming her to draw 
twenty-six and a half feet of water, could 
not have entered with a foot to spare, 
leaving 137 tides out of the 180 in which 
the could have entered with a foot to spare. 
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He might add that out of the forty-three 
tides in which she could not have entered 
with a foot to spare there were fifteen in 
which she could have entered with six 
inches to spare. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that he 
thought that the country ought to be as- 
sured that the tribunal to which the subject 
of this Motion was to be referred was one 
perfectly free from all preconceived pre- 
judices. The Commission had reported 
twice; and as the pamphlet of Captain Coles 
| had in some sense led to their second 
| Report, and yet the Commission had not 
thought fit to call that gallant officer as a 
witness before them previous to coming to 
their second conclusion, it could hardly be 
expected that the question wou'd be fairly 
examined if its investigation were now in- 
trusted to the same Commission. It was 
most indecorous, under the circumstances, 
not to have examined Captain Coles, who, 
moreover, had also been refused an inspec- 
tion of the Commissioners’ Report, though 
that Report was founded on a revision of his 
own work. Every reform seemed to be 
postponed until after Easter; but when 
they had had their holidays, he trusted that 
the [louse would not rest till it had taken 
care to have this vital question sifted by a 
tribunal in which the country could place 
perfect confidence. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
prevent an erroneous impression from going 
forth owing to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Liskeard and the right 
hon. Member for Limerick with regard to 
the Armstrong gun. The former hon. 
Gentleman had made a comparison between 
the old Brown Bess and the Enfield rifle. 
He could assure the hon. Member that the 
Armstrong gun was as great an improve- 
ment on the smooth-bore 68-pounder as the 
Enfield rifle was upon the old Brown Bess, 
Exceptional cireumstances had occasionally 
caused some failures, which had been much 
magnified. The particular circumstance 
which occurred on board the Trusty was 
quite exceptional, and had since been per- 
fectly remedied. It was desirable it should 
be known that the initial velocity of a shot 
from the Armstrong gun and the old 
smooth-bore 68-pounder was exactly the 
same where the weight of the shot and the 
quantity of powder used were equal. The 
rifling of the gun made no difference what- 
ever in the velocity. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE explained, 
that what he and the right hon. Member 
for Limerick had stated was that the Arm- 
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strong gun was an excellent weapon for long 
distances, but that the old 68-pounder was 
used at Portsmouth to test the strength of 
iron plates, against which the Armstrong 
gun was inefficient. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
thought the answer of the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Admiralty,to one of the 
questions of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich very unsatisfactory. The 
Defence Commission had recommended 
that we should have a fleet of vessels draw- 
ing not more than sixteen feet of water. 
Neither that recommendation, nor what 
seemed to be the desire of the House would 
be carried out by the conversion of large 
wooden ships into iron vessels, which would 
not be capable of following vessels like the 
Monitor coming in close to the shore. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
had by no means intended to convey that 
the Admiralty were insensible to the ad- 
vantages of vessels of light draught. He 
might state further, that the Admiralty 
were preparing plans, and had under con- 
sideration plans for putting plates on ves- 
sels of a much lighter draught of water. 
There were vessels at present built which 
they thought might be converted into 
vessels of that class. He wished also to 
take that opportunity of observing that in 
several newspapers he had been accused of 
deceiving the House in a statement made 
by him in respect of one of Captain Coles’s 
vessels. Instead of saying that the Admi- 
ralty were ** building,’’ he had merely said 
that they had “ordered” one of Captain 
Coles’s vessels, 

Mr. WYLD said, he wished to know 
whether hon. Members were to under- 
stand from the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
merston’s) statement that £2,000,000 
had already been expended on the fortifi- 
cations. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I meant to 
say that the £2,000,000 had been ex- 
pended, or were due, for the purchase of 
Jands or for works in progress under the 
provisions of the Act of 1860. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words | 
be there added.”’ 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he would then 
move, as an Amendment, to add the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“and that this House will, on an early day, 


resolve itself into a Committee for the purpose of 
empowering the Government to apply any portion 


Mr. Bernal Osborne 
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of the monies which shall have been voted forthe 
construction of forts, to the construction 6° iron. 
sheathed vessels, or to the conversion of wooden 
vessels into irén-sheathed vessels.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To add at the end thereof the words, “ and that 
this House will, on Thursday the 1st day of May, 
resolve itself into a Committee, to consider of 
authorizing the application of any portion of the 
monies which have been voted for the construction 
of Forts, and not already expended or appropri: 
ated, to the construction of iron-sheathed vessels, 
or to the. conversion of wooden vessels into iron- 
sheathéd vessels.”” 


Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
afraid it was impossible for the Govern. 
ment to aceede to this proposal, for the 
simple reason that there was no part of 
the present loan of two millions which it 
would be possible ta appropriate to the 
building of vessels. The House wag 
doubtless aware that there was a plan, 
which he thought amounted to about 
£6,000,000 onthe whole, and which was 
described by the late Secretary of War 
when he opened the plan of fortifications; 
but that the Bill which he introduced, and 
which ultimately became an Act of Parlia; 
ment, merely authorized the Government 
to raise aloan of £2,000,000 by termina, 
ble annuities, and to appropriate that sum 
to certain specified works which were set 
out in the schedule of the Act. After 
taking into account the sums already ex 
pended at Portsmouth, and the amount 
which was virtually pledged, the House 
would see that it was impossible that any 
considerable sum should remain applicable 
to the building of gunboats out of the 
money voted Jast year; so that if the 
Motion of the hon. Member was agreed to 
it would be perfectly nugatory. All that 
the Government could offer to do was, 
when they proposed an additional loan for 
further works, to ask the House for power 
to appropriate a portion of such additional 
loan to the building of iron-eased vessels. 
That would, in fact, be an addition to the 
Navy Estimates, by way of loan, and it was 
a matter entirely for the consideration of 
the House. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he was in this 
difficulty, that having understood that the 
Government were prepared to assent to 
the principle of his Resolution, he had 
stated his belief on that subject to many of 
his hon. Friends, who had, in consequence, 
left the House. The Amendment would 
go a good deal further than the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Liskeard, and would 


| establish a new and distinct principle. He 
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would propose to insert after “‘ forts,’’ the 
words “‘and not already expended or ap- 
propriated. ” . 

Sirk GEORGE LEWIS said, the 
Government had substantially accepted the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman, and 
he only raised a difficulty upon a point 
of form that could not be got over. The 
money upon the present loan was already 
expended or engaged to be paid, as, if 
the present ooage were not carried ont, 
there would be compensation to contrac- 
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Question put, “‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
13: Majority 61. 

Amendment, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to (Queen’s Recommendation signi- 
Jed). 

Resolved, 

} _ it is expedient to suspend the construc= 
tors and payments for land. wales of Uentoohe gestaass ter the Seade a 
Mr. BENTINCK said, he only wanted | our Ports and Roadsteads shall have been fully 
to assist the Government and himself out | considered; and that this [louse will, on Thurs 
of & difficulty. As the Government had | day the Ist day of May, resolve itself into a Com- 


+s : mittee, to consider of authotizing the application 
accepted the spirit of his Amendment and of any portion of ‘the monies Which’ have been 


only opposed him on a _matter of form, voted for the construction of forts, and not already 
he thought that the difficulty could be | expended or appropriated, to the construction of 
met by his inserting the words he had | iron-sheathed vessels, or to the conversion of 
mentioned into his Resolution. As altered | Woden vessels into iron-sheathed vessels. 
it would not bind the Government to spend 
any money which was virtually laid out | 
already. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he considered 
that the fact of £2,000,000 having been | 





LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT IN 
IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M. DUNNE said, he wished to ask 


spent upon the foundations of these forti- the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If it is the 
fications, was quite sufficient to prove that | intention of the Government to introduce 
this subject ought not to be referred again | any measure during this Session that will 


to the Defence Commission. | have for its object the alteration of the Law 

Mr DILLWYN said, he supposed that | of Landlord and Tenant, with a view to 
the defence of the commercial harbours | secure to the Tenant the value of any per- 
would not now be proceeded with, and he | manent improvement he may have made in 
would therefore suggest that the money | his land, if he should be dispossessed of it, 





intended for that object could be applied ; or the value raised on him ? 
{ Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the Irish 


Government were fully alive to the great 
importance of the subject as well as to the 
difficulties which surrounded it. Both pri- 
vate Members and the Ministers of the day 
had tried their hauds at it, and had failed, 
In 1852, for example, the Earl of Derby’s 
Government brought forward a Bill, which 
was referred to a Select Committee, and 
there ended. The Government did not in- 
tend to introduce any Bill bearing upon the 
subject in the present Session. The en- 
conragement of industry was a matter of 
vital importance to Ireland, but he was dis- 
inclined to see any measure introduced 
which would affect the rights of landlords 
in relation to their tenants. It was nota 
question to be settled by political agitation, 
but by the ordinary course of events. 

Mr. HENNESSY observed, that he 
would congratulate the Government on their 
full consciousness of the extent of their 
failure in the Bill of last year. 


House adjourned at half after One o’clock, 
till Monday next. 


to the present purpose. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
proposition was virtually one that the 
National Debt should be increased for naval 
purposes, Ile thought that in the then 
state of the House such a proposition 
ought not to be decided. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
Motion was only that the House, at a 
future day, would resolve itself into a 
Committee on the subject before the 
House. When the Motion was made for 
going into such Committee, after Easter 
—and the subject must be reconsidered 
after Easter—and when the Government 
should propose means for carrying out the 
work, the hon. Member for Norfolk could 
propose the application of a portion of 
the money for the object he had in 
view, 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, he 
thought the Amendment would entail an 
addition to the National Debt for the 
construction of iron-cased ships, and he 
should oppose it. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 7, 1862. 


Minvres.]— Pustic Buu.—2* Pier and Har- 
bour Act Amendment. 


MILITARY DRILL IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CAMPBELL rose, according to 
notice, to call attention to the subject 
of Military Drill lately introduced into 
Public Schools ; and to inquire of the Go- 
vernment whether the Commission on Pub- 
lie Schools had been instructed to report 
on this branch of their system. He said, 
there was no topic, however inconsiderable 
it might seem at first sight, if it bore at 
all on the interests of the Volunteer move- 
ment, in the House of Lords would meet 
with inattention. It is in that House, if no- 
where else, that the movement may rely on 
cordiality and sympathy, inasmuch as most 
of those who habitually attend the House, 
either as officers or as lord-lieutenants, 
or as Members of the late Government, 
or as Members of the present Government, 
have had an active share in its formation 
and encouragement. And if, as we hear 
whispered, the movement is now exposed 
to some rising hazards and some tem- 


porary clouds which did not formerly 
present themselves, the notice of to-day 
has greater practical importance than would 


otherwise belong to it. It is not, however, 
requisite to discuss at length the argu: 
ments in favour of military drill in public 
schools at present. It is, I trust, too 
late todo so. So long ago as December, 
1859, a few months after the Volunteer 
movement had commenced, deeming the 
time favourable, I ventured to address the 
editor of a great and well-known journal 
on the subject. Soon after, in February, 
1860, at a meeting at the Thatched Louse 
Tavern, the same cause had far more 
powerful supporters in Lord Elcho, in the 
late Provost of Eton, in Lord Enfield, in 
Lord West, in Sir De Lacy Evans, and 
many other gentlemen who assembled at 
that place and at that time with a view 
to promote the change I have referred to. 
A few days afterwards a yet more influen- 
tial advocate appeared in the editor of The 
Times himself, who, by a leading article, 
lent his power and authority to bring about 
the object of the meeting. My view rather 
is to counteract, so far as I am able, two 
impressions, either of which would be mis. 
taken ; first, the impression that nothing 
has been done since the agitation and dis- 
cussion in February, 1860, on the question ; 
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and secondly, the impression that what hag 
been done requires no further efforts to 
secure and to establish it. So far from 
nothing having been done, before the 
meeting happened, and quite at the be. 
ginning of the year, some military ingtrue. 
tion was introduced at Eton. Soon after 
Easter, Rugby, Harrow, Winchester, and 
Westminster adopted the example. At 
a later period something of the same kind 
began at the Charter-house. At Wimbledon 
the public schools have competed for 
shooting-prizes. Not very long ago the 
Eton companies were reviewed by the 
Queen herself ; and the occasion was the 
last at which the lamented Prinee was seen 
by the public. The discussions, therefore, 
in 1859 and in 1860 were far from being 
attended with no consequences. On the 
other hand, and this is most important to 
consider, all that has been done is voluntary 
and precarious. At any moment it may 
perish altogether. It depends on novelty, 
which must pass away; on youthful zeal, 
which cannot always be relied upon; on 
fashion, which is apt to change in publie 
schovls as it does elsewhere. Above all, 
it depends very much on tie existence and 
the force of the Volunteer movement in 
the country, of which, in point of fact, it is 
areflex. Already some decline has been 
exhibited. At Westminster, in spite of 
the zeal of the head master and the judi- 
cious aid which he received from Captain 
Arbuckle, the gallant and accomplished 
adjutant of the London Scottish Rifles, it 
has altogether passed away. At Eton four 
hundred was the number who enrolled in 
1860; two hundred is about the number 
of the corps at present. At Harrow at 
one time it ranged above two hundred, 
and has fallen to one hundred. At Win- 
chester my information is less accurate, 
but it is not thought there to be established 
very firmly. At the Charter-house the de- 
cline has only been from eighty to fifty. At 
Rugby there has been no sensible decline; 
but there, too, the basis is entirely preeari- 
ous. Something exists, therefore, to which 
permanence is wanting, and the question 
occurs at once as to how far the Commis- 
sion on public schoolsis able to impart that 
permanence by the sound and practical sug- 
gestions which they may offer on the subject. 
As it has not been included in the queries 
they have sent out, although the instruc 
tions they have had would seem to be 
so wide as to admit it, the question is im 
some degree a doubtful one. A deelara- 
tion from the Government would very easily 
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resolve it. No doubt, however, the Com- 
mission of which Lord Clarendon was the 
head, were bound to approach the subject as 
unprejudiced inquirers, and not to assume 
the merits of the change on which public 
schools had thus provisionally entered. 
Its merits rest, however, on a few consi- 
derations which are very easy to refer to. 
Military drill at public schools, so carried 
on as to embrace the greater portion of 
the higher classes, must tend to make the 
Volunteer officers effective. It is not in 
Jater life that they can gain with fulness 
and effect the aptitudes and information 
which their duties call for. It is not the 
want of energy or spirit, but of time, which 
isthe obstacle. Professional pursuits are 
always in the way of military exercises. 
And a great advantage would occur if pub- 
lie schools sent out year by year a supply 
of young men already fit to take commis- 
sions. But even if the force were ever so 
effective, what would tend more strongly to 
perpetuate it than the existence of a higher 
class imbued with military knowlege, and 
unwilling to see the field of its activity 
withdrawn ? But supposing it should pass 
away with the fears and dangers which 
excited it, what can be more important to 


the country than to have its educated 
classes trained to arms, so that the militia 
would always be supplied with valuable offi- 
cers, and so that any sudden levy of the 
people on a particular emergency should 
have the necessary leaders to direct and to 


inspirit it? As regards the moral, the in- 
tellectual, and physical effects of military 
drill on those who come under its influence, 
much has been and much may be said ; 
but it is all subsidiary to the great argu- 
ments which show, however rapidly we 
look at them, that such a system at pub- 
lie schools is a means of national defence 
and national security. It is far more easy 
to secure for it the permanence now want- 
ing than at first sight it might appear to us. 
Tf it is secured at Eton, it is secured at all 
the other public schools, according to the 
detail which may be most suitable to each. 
The Coramission need, therefore, only bring 
to bear their influence and operation upon 
Eton, where it is well known that the autho- 
“tities would not be wanting in concurrence. 
The noble Lord (Lord Eleho) and the autho- 
tities at Eton, will not be found unequal to 
the task which, if the instructions of the 
Commissioners are wide enough, would na- 
turally seem to fall upon them. The noble 
Lord’ concluded by asking whether the 
Commission on Public Schools had been 
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instructed to report on this branch of their 
system ? 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: As my 
noble Friend has alluded to me as the Pre- 
sident of the Public Schools Commission, 
I beg to inform him that our instructions 
are amply sufficient, and have, indeed, been 
purposely so framed as to embrace all mat- 
ters relating to the administration of the 
public schools, Our inquiries will be turned 
not only to the studies, but also to the re- 
creations of the boys, and the mode in 
which they habitually employ their leisure 
time ; and in these inquiries drilling will 
I regret to hear 
of a falling-off in the number of boys who 
have devoted themselves to drilling, for I 
agree with my noble Friend as to the ad- 
vantages to be derived from it. No one, 
I think, can see a large number of boys 
walking together without being sensible 
how much their appearance, both indivi- 
dually and collectively, would be improved 
by the instructions of the drill-sergeant. - 
I also agree with my noble Friend that it 
is impossible to exaggerate the political 
advantages of the Volunteer service, or to 
speak in too high terms of the noble spirit 
and true love of country which have ani- 
mated the Volunteers. We are all inter- 
ested in the Volunteer movement becoming 
& permanent institution of the country, and 
we must all be desirous to use our best 
efforts to make it so. It is therefore de- 
sirable that a taste for a certain amount 
of military drill, military training, and the 
use of the rifle at an early age should be 
encouraged. I apprehend, however, that 
in order to attain this object we must not 
seek to render attendance at drill compul- 
sory on the boys of our public schools. 
We must suffer tuition in these matters to 
take its own course. In answer to the 
comprehensive questions circulated by the 
Public Schools Commission certain short- 
comings are admitted and regretted ; but 
want of time is pleaded as the general, and 
not always unreasonable, excuse. One 
thing is certain, that it is useless to expect 
that the masters will permit any portion of 
the school hours to be given up to drill. 
On the other hand, it would be very hard 
upon the boys and very unpopular to com- 
pel them to drill during their play hours, 
of which they have not more than is ne- 
cessary for health of body and mind. If 
drilling is to be voluntary, I think it will 
be a formidable rival to cricketing, boating, 
and football. I can conceive nothing more 
calculated to inspire a distaste for drill 
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than a compulsory attendance on “the 
drill-sergeant by boys who are now per- 
mitted to employ their own time in their 
own way, and to amuse themselves as they 
think proper. I have heard that a cer- 
tain number of boys regard drill as an 
amusement. How far it may be desirable 
to stimulate this taste by encouragement 
and rewards will be carefully inquired into 
by the Commission; but, as my noble 
Friend is aware, our duties do not go beyond 
that. Our instructions are to inquire and 
report ; and if our opinions, being founded 
on the evidence we may obtain, should 
appear to be of any value, and if we are 
able to point out where reforms are requir- 
ed, and how they are to be effected, I trust 
we shall have the support of public opinion 
in our recommendations. We hope to 
have the benefit of personal communication 
with the head and other masters of our 
public schools. The attention of these 
Gentlemen will be drawn to the subject of 
drill; we shall consult with them, and we 
Bhall receive with satisfaction any sugges- 
tions they may make, in order to carry into 
effect the intentions of my noble Friend. 
Lorp DE ROS said, he could not eon- 
ceive any proposition more absurd than 
boys who were going into the Church or 
the law should waste their time in learning 
the platoon exercise. The fondness for 
drill was a matter of taste with boys as 
much as with men, and any attempt to 
drive them from their play-grounds to the 
drill-sergeant would be most unwise. Many 
of their amusements were of themselves 
quite as useful in developing a manly spirit, 
as any drill inthe world. He thought this 
matter must be left with the boys them- 
selves ; and as to drilling, any sort of pe- 
dantry in the matter should be avoided. 
They should be taught the use of the rifle, 
in which they would take an interest and 
pride ; but as to drilling, all instruction 
should be entirely voluntary. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 7, 1862. 


Minvures.}—New Memper Sworn.—Sir Thomas 
George Hesketh, baronet, for Preston. 

Poustic Bitrs.—1° Lunacy Regulation; Aus- 
tralian Colonies Government Act Amendment ; 
Protection of Inventions and Designs, 1862. 

2° Thames Embankment. 

8° College of Physicians (Ireland). 


The Earl of Clarendon 
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NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO THE PRINGE 
CONSORT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTS said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government to pro- 
pose a Vote for a National Memorial to the 
memory of his Royal Highness the late 
Prince Consort ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I hope 
the hon. Member will not think that [ 
mean the least discourtesy to him if I say, 
in general terms, that it is not the habit of 
the Government of the day to announce be- 
forehand intentions which they are not at 
the moment prepared to specify. When 
they have a proposal to make, and not 
before, is the time for announcing it to the 
House. 


POOR REMOVAL FROM SCOTLAND To 
IRELAND.—QUESTION. 

GeneraL UPTON said, he wished to 
ask the Lord Advocate, If he will fix any 
time for laying on the tatle of the House 
the Bill he is about to introduce relating to 
the Removal of Irish Poor from Scotland 
to Ireland ? 

Tus LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
his intention to introduce a Bill upon the 
subject very shortly after the Easter 
recess. 


EDUCATION—THE REVISED CODE. 
QUESTION. 


Sir WILLIAM HEATHOOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Vice President ol 
the Committee of Council for Education, 
Whether he will be able to lay on the table 
of the House before the adjournment for 
Easter the provisions by which he proposes 
to carry into effect the intended modifica 
tions of the Revised Code ? 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, I have no doubt I 
shall be able to lay on the table the pro 
visions in question before Easter. I hope 
to produce them in time to have them 
printed and distributed among hon. Mem- 
bers before the recess. 


THE SALT TRADE—THE ZOLLVEREIN. 
QUESTION, 

Mr. J. TOLLEMACHE said, he rose 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether the attention of Government has 
been called to the importance of obtaining 
permission for the transit of Salt through 
the territory of the Zollverein, with 
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ing facilities in the Zollverein Ports, so as 
to enable this country to send that article 
nto Poland and Russia, which countries 
are now, toa great extent, supplied with 
Avstrian Salt ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied, that 
the attention of the Board of Trade had 
been called to the question of the transit 
of Salt through the territories of the 
Bollverein. He had recently communicated 
on the subject with his noble Friend at the 
head of the Foreign Office, and it seemed 
desirable that inquiries should be made 
with the view of seeing whether some re- 
Jaxation should not take place of those 
regulations which now stood in the way of 
the transit of Salt through the territories 
of the Zollverein. The subject would be 
carefully examined by the Government, and 
communications would be made with the 
authorities abroad who would have to deal 
with the question. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS OFFICE DUBLIN. 
QUESTION. 
Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, he 


wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, If he intends to introduce any Bill 


during the present Session to regulate the 
Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL stated, in reply, 
that he intended to lay on the table before 
the Easter recess a Bill to regulate the 
Registry of Deeds Office in Dublin. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
QUESTION. 

In reply to Mr. More, 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not propose to move the second reading of 
the Scotch Education Bill on Friday next. 
His intention was to fix a day as soon as 
possible after Easter. 


THE EASTER HOLYDAYS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the adjournment for the holydays is to take 
place on Friday or Monday next ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I cannot 
answer that question, Sir, until I see what 
progress is made with public business. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Mr. DISRAELI :* Sir, before you leave 
the chair I wish to make a few observa- 
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tions upon our financial position, which 
appears to me not altogether free from anx- 
iety. I am the more disposed to take this 
course, because from what I hear and from 
what I observe, it seems there is con- 
siderable misconception in the public mind 
upon a subject on which, of all others, 
the people of this country should entertain 
accurate notions. We learn from the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that we are about to commence this 
year without a surplus. Now, under any 
circumstances, this is net a gratifying or 
satisfactory position. No doubt, there 
are circumstances in which a Minister 
of Finanee might be justified in propos- 
ing such a course to Parliament for 
their acceptance and sanction. [If it were 
his lot, fur example, by a considerable re- 
mission of taxation, to relieve the indus- 
try and to stimulate the enterprise of the 
country—if trade were flourishing—if the 
revenue were rising—if there were every 
security for internal tranquillity and for 
external peace, I can conceive that a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might feel 
himself justified in introducing a pro- 
gramme of finance for the year from which 
the important feature of a surplus should 
be wanting. I think we must all agree 
that that is not our position at the present 
moment. Our trade is not increasing ; 
it is unfortunately diminishing. Our 
revenue is not rising; it is unhappily 
declining. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer himself has alluded, in the course of 
his statement, to circumstances which may 
diminish the means for employment of 
the people of this country; and although 
their conduct under very trying circum- 
stances has justly elicited the approbation 
and sympathy of all right-minded men, still, 
if there should be a diminution of their 
means of employment, that fact can- 
not be looked upon as an additional gua- 
rantee for domestic tranquillity. On the 
other hand, if we look abroad—if we 
look either to the American or the Eu- 
ropean Continent—no one, however little 
inclined to indulge in a gloomy future, 
can fora moment assert that the prospect 
is encouraging. On the state of America 
it will be unnecessary for me to make a 
single observation. It occupies all minds, 
and has been amply touched upon of late. 
But with regard to the continent of Eu- 
rope, though for the moment there is ap- 
parent quietude, no one can shut his eyes 
to the fact, that, of all the difficulties 
that occasioned the war of some few years 
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back, and of all which have since come 
into operation, not one has yet received a 
solution. Under thuse circumstances, it 


is much to be regretted that the state of | 


our Finances is such that we commence our 
financial year avowedly with only a nominal 
surplus. The probable consequences must 
be apparent to every one in this House. 
If any of those contingencies oceur, which 
have even been contemplated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—if there be a 
diminution in our means of employing the 
people, if the revenue continue to decline, 
if our trade continue to diminish, if any 
unforeseen circumstances occur, either on 
the continent of America or on that of 
Europe, which may lead to some increase 
of expenditure in a military point of view, 
it is clear, that commencing the year 
without a surplus, we shall be driven to 
that most unfavourable of all conditions, 
an increase of taxation, which is already 
very heavy. 

Now, it is impossible at the present 
moment to evade this question—why is 
there not a surplus? That is a question 
which everybody, both in the House and 
out of it, is asking himself. 
cellor of the Exchequer in his speech 
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but not utterly contemptible surplus, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
feebly confessed the other night, we should 
have had a surplus on the Budget of this 
year of about £1,400,000—a safe and 
comfortable surplus ; but under the cireum. 
stances of the country, with a declining 
trade, with a diminishing revenue, with the 
possibility of critical occasions both on the 
American and European continents—g 
surplus not a single pound sterling too 
great for our purposes. Now, Sir, when 
the repeal of the paper duty was first sug. 
gested by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
it was opposed on two main grounds, 
There were some who, when a surplus 
was announced by the Minister of Finance, 
did not think themselves justified in im. 
pugning the accuracy of his calculations 
anless they were prepared to bring forward 
a Motion which would have been substap- 
tially a Motion of want of canfidence in 
the Government. Sir, those Gentlemen, 
among whom I may count myself, having 
to deal with a surplus, proposed that in 
stead of repealing a tax: the Chancellor 
of the Exehequer should only reduce s 


The Chan- | tax, so that no permanent branch of the 


revenue should be abolished. But, besides 


the other night, informed us that he had | those who took that position in the dis 
contemplated that -during the last year | cussion which then occurred, there were 


. there would have been a loss, consequent 


others, who, to do them justice, opposed 


ou the repeal of the paper duty, to the | the repeal of the paper duty on the perfectly 


amount of £665,000. 
say that his Estimate, like his other Esti- 
mates, was erroneous, and that the loss 
last year from the repeal of the paper duty 
was £865,000. These are the figures, I 
think, which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer gave us. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I stated also the reason of that 
increase. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The figures convey an 
argument strong enough without any rea- 
son being added tothem. Now, in this 
year there is an avowed deficiency of 


£1,164,000. And it is obvious, if we 


the sum I have just stated, there would 
be a deficiency in round numbers, on the 
year just closed of £300,000. But what 
would have been our position if the paper 
duty had not been repealed, as regards the 
surplus on the present year? In the finan- 
cial year which has just commenced there 
will be a total loss under the head of the 
paper duty of £1,300,000, and if we add 
to this in our present position the trifling, 
Mr. Disraeli 





He went on to’ distinct ground that they questioned the 


existence of any surplus at all, They 
reiterated their opinion that circumstances 
would prove that no such surplus existed, 
Now, there were two main grounds on whieh 
that opinion was upheld by Members of 
the Opposition. One was the civil war in 
America. Night after night my hon. 
Friend the Member for Norfolk (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) brought that view before the House, 
And night after night, to his credit, he en- 
deavoured to impress on the Government 
that in the then state of affairs in Ame 
rica it was more than probable that critical 


‘circumstances might arise that would ocea- 
deduct the sum of £865,000 from this | 
£1,164,000, instead of a deficiency of | 


sion an increase to our military and naval 
expenditure in that part of the world 
Now, how were these representations, urged 
with such frequency by my hon, Friend the 
Member for Norfolk, treated? At first 
with indifference ; ultimately almost with 
derision. My hon. Friend’s suggestions 
were scoffed at. But what has been the 
result? The result has been an extra 
ordinary expenditure occasioned by eriti- 
cal circumstances, brought about by the 
civil war in America, which has exceeded 
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the amount which we have lost by the ject which depends upon authentic figures: 
repeal of the paper daties. Now, what’ A great rhetorician, when he makes a com- 
was the second special ground on which prehensive statement, may so charm his 
the existence of this surplus was ques- audience that when they are leaving the 
tioned, and with regard to which a precise House they may be utterly ignorant as to 
. ealeulation was placed before the House, | whether a surplus or a deficiency really 
jn contradiction to the estimate of the right exists. But in the sober hour that fol- 
hon. Gentleman ? It was maintained that lows these financial flourishes there is a 
the estimate which the right hon. Gentle- power of appeal to documents, the accn- 
man had made of the receipts of his China racy of which cannot be impugned, and from 
money was perfectly fallacious. It was which we can draw conclusions which no 
my hon. Friend the Member for Hor-| one can for a moment hesitate to accept. 
siam (Mr. S. Fitzgerald) who brought Now the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
forward that subject, and enforeed his other night thought the occasion fitting 
views with the utmost precision of state- | for taking a general review of his financial 
ment and argument. The Chancellor of the | career, and I will follow his course with 
Exchequer had estimated that he should great brevity. I think it but due to the 
receive from China £750,000. My-hon. | right hon. Gentleman to admit, that for 
Friend the Member for Horsham proved the operations of the year 1859.60, he is 
by an acute argument, and by a state- | but partially, and I will even say, not at 
ment apparently founded upon authentic all responsible. The right hon. Gentleman 
facts, that the Chancellor of the Exche- acceded to office late in the year, and he 
quer could not receive more than half the followed those who had already completed 
amount. What has been the result? an extensive financial operation which 
Why, instead of receiving £750,000, might hamper him, and who left him 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has re- such considerable engagements and lia- 
ceived less than £400,000. And how were bilities that he might necessarily have felt 
the views of my hon. Friend the Member embarrassed. The House will, perhaps 
for Horsham received? Why the Chan-' permit me very slightly to refer to the 
cellor of the Exchequer earried that esti- financial transactions of 1859-60. Early 
mate, I may say, almost on his personal in that year the Government of the Earl 
guarantee. It was felt last year, after the of Derby, of which I was the organ in this 
assurance given, that if a Chancellor of the House, had to encounter the payment of 
Exchequer in a matter of that kind was’ £2,000,000 of Exchequer Bonds, which 
not to be relied on, it would be almost vain became due in that year. The then 
to attempt to carry on public business. I Government were of opinion that it was a 
ask again what has been the result? | matter of great importance that this claim 
Why, the result is simply a mistake of should be met and satisfied. Inthe preced- 
£400,000. Therefore I think we may ing year Exchequer Bonds had become due 
fairly conclude that the objections which | to the same amount, which we felt it our 
were urged against the proposal of the duty to treat in a different manner. This 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to repeal the country had, at that moment, scarcely re- 
paper duty, even upon the right hon. Gen- covered from a most severe monetary 
tleman’s own showing, were sound ones; and | crisis. The revenue under those circum- 
that he was not entitled to take that course | stances was tolerably buoyant, for it had 
has been fully justified by the event. We|been sustained by a stimulus given to 
should give full credit to the hon. Members consumption by the repeal of the great 
for Norfolk and Horsham for the prescience | war income tax. But, notwithstanding all 
which they exhibited on that occasion, and that, the country had suffered most severe- 
the pertinacity with which they placed ly from this monetary crisis, and was still 
their views before the public. suffering. There was apparently a defi- 

Now the Chancellor of the Exchequer ciency ; but it was a deficiency entirely oc- 
having been so unfortunate in these esti- casioned by artificial means, by engage- 
mates, it is, I think, a subject of some ments about a new Sinking Fund, the 
Interest to the House and the country, policy of which many questioned, myself 
and may lead to salutary conclusions, if amongst the number, and by payments 
we examine whether the Chancellor of which we were then called upon to make of 
the Exchequer during his management of those Exchequer Bonds, by an arrange- 
the finances has been more successful in! mentalso which at the time many did not 
other matters. This is, fortunately, a sub- | sanction. Well, it was certainly most un- 
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wise to put on new taxes to the amount of 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 to satisfy what 
may be called an artificial deficiency at a 
time when the country, and especially the 
commercial classes, was suffering from the 
monetary crisis; and the House entirely 
sanctioned that policy. It was unanimous- 
ly approved of, and I think wisely ap- 
proved of ; but the House, and I am sure 
the Government, were of opinion that it 
would be most unwise to repeat such a 
course; and therefore in 1859, when 
£2,000,000 more of Exchequer Bonds 
turned up for satisfaction, we resolv- 
ed that that claim should be met, and 
it was met; £2,000,000 were taken 
from the balances in the Exchequer, 
the state of the balances at that time per- 
fectly authorizing the step, and these 
£2,000,000 of Exchequer Bonds were 
satisfied. But there were other matters 
with which we had to deal in 1859, which 
entailed a vastly-inereased expenditure on 
the country, and which of course entailed 
great difficulties upon the individual who 
was intrusted with the management of 
our finances. The state of Europe ren- 
dered it absolutely necessary that at the 
end of 1858 and the commencement of 
1859 the Government should most seriously 
consider the state of the Royal Navy. 
Under those cireumstances we were obliged 
to commence operations on a great scale 
—to convert a fleet of sailing vessels into 
vessels with all the improvements of modern 
scientific invention, and which would be 
propelled by steam and by screw. All 
this occasioned a great increase of the 
Estimates. An hon. Gentleman opposite 
declared, the other night, that this country 
had expended £11,000,000 in building 
wooden ships after the period when France 
had announced that she would build no 
more wooden ships, Well, that is a very 
serious statement, and it may be a true 
one. All I have to say is, that though 
the expenditure which was recommended 
by the late Government with respect to 
the navy, and which was entirely sanctioned 
by the House and by the public opinion of 
the country, was so great, if I am not mis- 
taken, that charge does not apply to us. 
If I am not mistaken, during that great 
process not a single new keel was laid 
down by the late administration. They 
built new ships: for they built two iron 
ships, the money for defraying the cost of 
which appeared in the Estimates. I do not 
mean to say, and I do not think the House 
will suppose I meant to insinuate, that if 
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the late Government had remained in office 
they would have built no more wooden 
ships. They were obliged to proceed with 
caution. Up to that time they had oaly 
before them the experience of iron batteries, 
But we did proceed ; and when that charge 
is made, the accuracy of which I am not 
prepared to impugn at this moment, I think 
it right to state that it does not apply to 
us, and that that great expenditure was 
incurred for a most legitimate purpose; 
for no one can dispute that three years 
ago it was just and necessary, and no 
one can deny that my right hon. Friend 
(Sir John Pakington) has the distinguished 
merit of being the First Lord of the Ad. 
miralty who built iron ships. But, Sir, all 
this, no doubt, entailed on the Minister who 
had the conduct of the finances of the 
country immense difficulties. 

Well, Sir, in 1859, under these circum. 
stances, there was a change of Government, 
I do not wish to refer to the circumstances 
under which that change of Government 
took place; they were peculiar. We 
had brought forward a measure which 
would have added to the Parliamentary 
constituency of the country 500,000 edu 
cated and responsible voters. But there 
were some profound statesmen who were of 
opinion that England was panting for a 
radical reform of Parliament, and address- 
ing themselves to a new Parliament less 
experienced in such matters than it is at 
present, they pursuaded the House by 
hesitating and bare majority to pass a vote 
of want of confidence in Her Majesty's 
Government, because they were not pre 
pared to introduce a sweeping measure of 
Parliamentary Reform. That was a success 
ful operation. It brought upon the Trea 
sury bench that distinguished Reformer who 
now, with folded arms and serene spirit, 
surveys the scene; and I must say this in 
justice to the noble Lord and his colleagues 
against those charges which are so thought- 
lessly made against them as to their conduet 
on the Reform question—the present Mi- 
nistry were brought in to settle the ques 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, and in my 
opinion they lave entirely settled it. They 
have entirely fulfilled their great behest. 
However, in June—it was not until June 
—the right hon. Gentleman opposite, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
on to take the management of the finan- 
ces of the country, and succeeded to all the 
engagements of his predecessor. Had that 
Motion not been brought forward to whieh 
I have adverted, it would have ben my 
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first duty, on behalf of my colleagues 
on the assembling of the new Parliament, 
to have introduced the ways and means 
by which the expenditure we had recom- 
mended would have been met; but the 
task fell to the right hon. Gentleman. 
With regard to the measures which that 
right hon. Gentleman then brought forward 
we could have but one course, which was 
togive him, in the difficult position he then 
occupied, a cordial and unhesitating sup- 
port. Those measures were adequate to 
the occasion ; they were judicious and they 
were passed, By passing those measures 
the right hon. Gentleman found himself, at 
the conclusion of that financial year— 
which we had commenced and which he 
had completed—on the winding-up of the 
account and drawing up the balance-sheet, 
in possession of a sufficient, not to say a con- 
siderable, surplus. And, therefore, I say 
that in reviewing the transactions of the 
right hon. Gentleman, it is partly in justice 
tohimself and partly for the convenience 
of the House, absolutely unnecessary to 
revert any more to the year 1859-60, 
because he really was not morally respon- 
sible for the financial transactions of that 
year; and that year, ending with a sur- 
plus, did not at all influence, and did not 
at all occasion the peculiar and perilous 
position in which the country now finds 
itself, Therefore I will take the two 
years—not the three years, but the two 
years—in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, unrestricted and uncontrolled, 
bas had the great opportunity of bringing 
forward the whole of his financial scheme, 
and has been allowed by an indulgent 
and admiring House of Commons to steer 
the financial vessel, I will not say into 
rt or into shallows, but into the pecu- 
{unpre in which we now find it. 
ell these two years have some remark- 
able characteristics. The year 1861-2, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer inform- 
ed us a few nights ago, has terminated 
in a deficiency of £1,164,000. The 
eeetas year, 1860-1, terminated in a 
eficiency of £2,558,000. There have 
been excesses of expenditure since ascer- 
tained to the amount of £278,000. And 
the deficiency of the two years—of the 
period during which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has been perfectly master of the 
situation and has not been hampered with 
any arrangements of his predecessors or the 
engagements of those who went before him 
—those two years have resulted in a 


united deficit of £4,000,000 sterling. 1 
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mention this, among other reasons, for this 
in particular—that the House should 
understand the cost of luxuries. The 
French treaty was an admirable perform- 
ance. No one is against French treaties 
of commerce if entered into at the right 
time. Many Ministers before the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have either 
carried, or endeavoured to carry, treaties 
of commerce with France. But still, un- 
derstand that the year of the French treaty 
resulted im a deficiency of £2,558,000; 
and the year of the repeal of the paper 
duty, another equally popular arrangement, 
resulted in a deficiency of £1,164,000. 
So, as I mentioned a while ago, there has 
accrued from the management of the 
finances by the right hon. Gentleman, 
during the two years in which he has— 
unchecked, uncontrolled—given full play 
to that imagination which has dealt with 
the resourees of the country in so brilliant 
a manner, a deficieney of £4,000,000. But 
is that all? Alas! only a small portion of 
the great achievements of his bright 
career. In addition to this deficit of 
£4,000,000, the right hon. Gentleman 
during these two years has anticipated the 
resources of the country to the amount of 
£3,500,000 sterling. Something more 
than £1,250,000 of the malt credit, 
£2.000,000 of the income tax, £250,000, 
half of the Spanish payment—for only half 
of the Spanish payment was enjoyed by the 
right hon. Gentleman during these two years 
—make up a sum of £3,500,000. There- 
fore this great manager of our finances has, 
in the course of two years, exceeded the 
ordinary revenue of the country by seven 
millions and a half. But is that all? 
What was the ordinary revenue of the 
country during these two years when its 
amount was exceeded by the right hon. 
Gentleman by the enormous sum of 
£7,500,000? It was an ordinary revenue, 
sustained and supported by war taxation— 
by a war income tax, by war duties upon 
tea and upon sugar; and swollen and 
bloated as the ordinary revenue was by 
these war taxes, still it was exceeded by 
the right hon. Gentleman during those 
two years by £7,500,000 sterling. But 
is that all? It seems impossible that there 
can be an aggravation of such aggravated 
circumstances. And yet I can show to 
the House that hitherto they have not 
measured the amount of the prodigality of 
the right hon. Gentleman. For not only 
has he exceeded during these two years by 
seven millions and a half the ordinary 
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revenue of the country, and that ordinary 
revenue sustained by war taxation, but he 
has done this at a period when the charge 
on the National Debt had diminished 
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£2,000,000 per annum by the lapse of } 


the terminable annuities. 

Now, Sir, I think the House will agree 
with me that I have laid before them a 
very serious state of affairs. Immense | 
expenditure ; actual and enormous deficit ; | 
exhaustion of all extraordinary aids: and | 
this, too, at a period when the political | 
horizon, abroad and at home, is certainly 
not unclouded. But the House will be 
curious to know—for, in the blaze of elo- 
quence in which the communication of his 
financial statement is laid before us,we lose 
under the wand of the enchanter that ne- 
cessary information which should guide our 
caleulations—the House would like to know 
how the deficit has been supplied. We 
clearly understand how the £3,500,000 of 
anticipated resources have been diverted ; 
but how has the deficit been supplied? It 
has been partially supplied by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer drawing reckless 
drafts to the amount of £2,684,000 upon 
the balances in the Exchequer, which were 
not even then strong. It has been supplied 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
two consecutive years stopping, in Houns- 
low fashion, repayments of money into the 
Exchequer, and those repayments of 
money amounting in the two years to 
£881,000, being the repayments of loans 
raised by the country—for instance, the 
Irish loan some years ago—and which 
repayments are still making to the 
Consolidated Fund. It has been further 
supplied by a positive increase of the 
debt of certainly not less than £461,000. 
The balance-sheet for the year is not on 
the table of the House. I cannot, there- 
fore, give the precise sums; but 1 am 
quoting a confession from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in his budget speech of 
Jast year, when he admitted that he had 
in fact over-issued Exchequer Bills and 
Bonds to the amount of £461,000, of 
course under powers which Parliament had 
placed at his disposal. If these figures be 
added together—£2,684,000 by drafts on 
balances, £881,000 arising from applica- 
tion of repayments, and £461,000 of new 
debt—the House will find a sum of 
£4,026,000 ; and that is the sum which 
the House will at once see provided for 
the deficit. Now, Sir, 1 ought, perhaps, 
here to remind the House that the balances 
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in the Exchequer in March, 1860, amount- 
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ed to £7,972,000; that the balances jn 
the Exchequer in March, 1862, amount. 
ed to £5,288,000; and the difference, 
£2,684,000, is that sum which, I informed 
the House, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had drawn out by his drafts. 

Well, now, Sir, the House will observe 
that this is a very critical position for our 
finances ; and it is interesting to remark 
in what manner the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer encourages us under the inevitable 
announcement which it was his duty to 
make on Thursday last. All that the 
art of rhetorie could supply to soften 
facts, to confuse figures, and _inge. 
niously to bewilder the mind of the House, 
was no doubt had recourse to; but 
so happy and adroit was the manner of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that al- 
though the announcement was not made 
in that coarse and crude manner in which 
it is now communicated to the House, still 
sufficient was done in some degree to 
prepare the mind of the public for such 
portentous results as a deficit of £4,000,000 
and an appropriation, or rather I should 
say, a misappropriation, of £3,500,000 
of the anticipated resourees of the country, 
and that during a period when trade and 
revenue were both declining, and when, 
according to the Minister himself, the pro 
spects at home and abroad were alike dis. 
couraging. 

And how does the right hon. Gentleman 
account for, vindicate, extenuate, these por- 
tentous results? First of all, we are told 
that these two years, during which our 
finances have been administered in this 
satisfactory manner, were exceptional years, 
I deny that they were exceptional years, 
What were the exceptional cireumstances? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer bas told 
us that there was a war with China, Is 
that an exceptional circumstance ? Sir, I 
have had the honour of sitting a quarter of 
a century in this House, and I cannot 
recall two consecutive Sessions in which 
Parliament has not had to deal with 
circumstances as exceptional as a war 
with China. I came in with a Canadian 
insurrection, which cost the country some 
thing. We are now dealing with a Cana- 
dian invasion, which every Gentleman in the 
louse knows will cost something. There 
have. been in that period three Chinese 
wars; there have been two Kaffir wars; 
there has been a Persian war ; there have 
been, I think, two New Zealand wars; 
there have been Syrian invasions, which 
cost something; and there have been 
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but which no one grudged. But, under 
these circumstances, is any Minister justi- 
fied in describing a Chinese war as an 
exceptional circumstance ? Ought he not 
in his calculations to anticipate that some 
occurrence of an analogous character may 
happen in the course of the year ? 

“But,” says the right hon. Gentleman, 
“never mind; the cost has been large, 
some of you may think the management 
loose; but although I have not a stick 
or stiver left”—he told us that—*‘ and 
although I have mortgaged your resources, 
and made the greatest deficit ever made 
by a Finance Minister in a like period, 
still there is this consolation for you: I 
have reduced the amount of the National 
Debt by £4,000,000.” I deny that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has reduced 
the National Debt by £4,000,000. I deny 
that he has reduced the amount of the Na- 
tional Debt at all. On the 3lst of March, 
1860, the funded debt of this country 
was £785,962,000 ; the Exchequer Bills 
were £13,228,000; the Exchequer Bonds, 
£2,000.000; the total amount being 
£802,190,000. On the 31st of March, 
1862, the conclusion of the two years, 
our total debt, calculated from the items 
of funded debt, of Exchequer Bills, and 
of Exchequer Bonds, was £800,757 ,000, 
leaving an apparent diminution of public 
debt of £1,333,000. I say an apparent 
diminution, for the diminution was occa- 
sioned mainly, not to say entirely, by 
the action of the public converting a 
certain amount of our permanent debt 
into terminable annuities ; and therefore 
I say there has been no reduction of public 
debt, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


would induce the House to believe. But | 


is there even an apparent diminution ¢ 
Admitting for the moment that there has 
been this diminution of public debt to the 
amount of £1,333,000—what has become 
of the increase of public debt during that 
period, in consequence of the Vote for for- 
tifications ? Where is that £1,740,000 
which the country has already incurred, 
and which may be increased to a greater 
amount? I say, therefore, instead of a 
diminution of publie debt, there has been 
absolutely an increase of public debt while 
the Chaneellur of the Exchequer has ad- 
ministered our finances. 
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Irish famines, which have cost a good deal, | that I fear will not pass. 
‘of the debt is a more material asser- 
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Reduction 


tion, but then it does not bear criticism. 
But there is something not so abstract as 


"exceptional circumstances—not quite so 


easily grappled with in a material sense as 


the reduction of debt, but still bearing a 
‘delightful and popular title, and beneath 
,that cloud the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer, like other heroes, will cover himself 
in a position of great peril—that is, an 
/ announcement that the epoch of retrench- 
ment has commenced. And then I ob- 
‘served that Gentlemen below the gangway 
|pricked up their ears immediately. The 
‘epoch of retrenchment has commenced. 
‘Most encouraging. Never mind past 
| disasters; never mind deficits and mort- 
gages ; with an epoch of retrenchment we 
shall soon make up lee-way, and, depend 
upon it, we shall enjoy all the advantages 
{that have acerued, and still find the 
finances in a solid condition. 1 was ex- 
tremely perplexed to know how that re- 
trenchment was to be effected. Was it 
to be effected in Chinese wars? The 
right hon. Gentleman, with playful sar- 
/casm, gave the most amusing narrative 
|in the world of all the expenditure for the 
‘last China war; and I could not, for the 
life of me conceive, during the time, at 
‘whom he was directing the laugh. It 
could hardly be at the great conqueror of 
China himself, who sat next to him, because 
he could scarcely be vexed by that narra- 
itive, when he remembered that, notwith- 
standing the fiery denunciations of that 
costly folly from the benches below the 
/gangway by a distinguished orator, that 
very individual was now his own Chan- 
‘eclior of the Exchequer, providing the 
ways and means by which that China 
war should be carried on. Well, then, 
is it in the naval and military expendi- 
‘ture of the country that this retrench- 
|'ment is to be effected? Sir, if that be 
the case, why not begin at once? Cer- 
tainly, it seems to me that it is as prac- 
ticable to have a considerable reduction 
‘in our army and navy in 1862—as it 
probably will be in 1863. Well, Sir, at 
last I thought—and then I felt immediateby 
‘it must be a mistake—it might be the 
| Civil Estimates. There was an oppor- 
| tunity a fortnight ago, when some reduction 
| might have been attempted—a considerable 


| 


But, Sir, there is a third source of con-| one—in the Civil Service Estimates. If 
solation in the terrible scrapes in which | the House had agreed to stultify the course 


we unexpectedly find ourselves. 


Excep- 


(of Parliament for thirty years, and to 


tioual cireumstances are an abstraction | have diminished or destroyed the education 


i 
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of the people, a good deal might have been | the Excneqver: I did so.) Oh! I wil] 
gained. But when I remember the forlorn|come to your estimates in a moment, 
condition of the Vice President of the| The right hon. Gentleman eompared the 
Council in that instance, and when I re-| Estimate of this year with the expenditure 
member the great disappointment of the|of last. I say it is moonshine to eom. 
House because the Chancellor of the Ex-| pare the Estimate of this year with the 
chequer did not bring to his aid all that | expenditure of last year. If I am to com. 
impassioned eloquence which is at his eom- | pare the expenditure of last year, let me 
mand, and which we thought due to the | have the expenditure of this year. The 
oeeasion, I felt the Chaneellor of the right hon. Gentleman seems to say that I 
Exehequer had really lost the opportunity have not quoted him correctly on the 
for a reduction of the Civil Estimates. I | subject of his Estimates. He shall have 
remember the Vice President of the Coun- | his own figures, and the House shall have 
cil was deserted on that oceasion, not only them. In the year 1860-1 the Estimates 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but were £70,100,000, and the expenditure 
by all his colleagues ; but exhibiting, Imay | of that year was £72,842,000—error. in 
be permitted to say, if a deficiency of | 1860-1, £2,642,000. The Estimates in 
judgment, remarkable talent, and showing | 1861-2 were £69.875,000, and the expen- 
throughout that contest versatile ability. | diture was £7(,838,000 —error in 1861-2, 
Well, then, Sir, if reduction is not to be' £963,000. The Estimates of 1862-3, 
effeeted in Chinese wars; in the army that we have just had, are £69,120,0u0; 
and navy; in the Civil Service ; in what | and as the expenditure is not ascertained, 
is it to be effected ? Is it in fortifieations? I have put opposite to that Estimate a 
We know—at least, it is rumoured—that colossal query. But, Sir, if you compare 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer hasa most the estimates of this year with the 
indignant prejudice against fortifications. | Estimates of last, the diminution is only 
With that patriotic consistency which dis- £750,000, not £1,750,000 ; and if hon, 
tingnishes him, they say nothing in the | Gentlemen below the gangway think that 
world will induce him to propose a Vote for a reduction to inaugurate an epoeh of 
fortifications ; all that he does is to supply | retrenchment, they are more easily satis- 
the Ways and Means. Well, the House fied than their speeches—I do not say 
had spoken out on fortifications. The | their votes—would indicate. 

gallant Member for Liskeard (Mr. B.| Well, Sir, having placed clearly be- 
Osborne) at the point of the bayonet, took fore the lIlouse and the country our 
the Government position on that subject exact financial position—our deficits, our 
the other night, and perhaps it is forti- anticipated resources, and the prospects 
fications upon which the great retrench- before us—I say that I have shown that 
ment is to be attained. But, unfortunately, ‘the three excuses which were offered 
we received an official announcement, by the right hon. Gentleman to account 
which, of course, the Chancellor of the Ex-| for and extenuate his errors and calm 
chequer agreed to, that all sums diverted the public mind, very naturally agitated 
from the construction of forts are to be after such a revelation, are utterly flimsy: 
devoted to the construction of ships ; and the expenditure is not exceptional ; the 
therefore it would appear that any hope debt has not been reduced; retreneb- 
of reduction through the instrumentality of ment has not been effected. What if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon this there be a continued decline of the reve 
item seems hopeless. But how futile, how nue? What if there be that which the 
illusory, this promised retrenchment really right hon. Gentleman contemplates —s 
is, was proved in the after part of the great increase in the employment of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, when people? What if there be that which 
he came to figures. The right hon. Gen-/ every gentleman in this House, on either 
atleman, when inaugurating the epoch of side, contemplates as more than possible— 
retrenchment, compared the estimate of critical circumstances occurring either in 
the present year with the expenditure of the America or Europe, which may call for 
last, and he says the expenditure of last increased expenditure—where are we! 
year exceeds the estimate of the present Where is our surplus to fall back upon? 
year by £1,700,000. But what if the The abolition of the paper duty was wrong 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would compare from a reluctant House of Commons, and 
the estimate of this year with the esti-| in defiance of the solemn vote of the other 
mate of last year? [The Cuancetior of | House of Parliament. Whatever may be 
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the folly of Ministers, history may vindi- 
eate the wisdom of Parliament. But, 
Sir, there is a point more alarming even 
than increased taxation, or than even that 
account of his financial disasters which 
could no longer be concealed. The whole 

h of the right hon. Gentleman, where 
he referred to taxation, seemed based on 
this principle—that the income tax was to 
bea permanent feature of our financial sys- 
tem. The right hon. Gentleman referred 
to half-a-dozen other taxes which he could 
not yet repeal, and to some which he could 
only soften. The whole tenor of the dis- 
course of the right hon. Gentleman was 
that the income tax was to be a permanent 
feature of our financial system. Is that 
the opinion of the House of Commons ? 
Is that the opinion of the country? I 
reiterate the views that I have myself 
often expressed. I do not believe that the 
income tax in its present form can be a 
permanent tax. Although I have listened 


to every suggestion that has been made, 
and weighed them, I trust, with patience 
and without partiality, I have listened to 
no scientific solution of the difficulties con- 
nected with that tax that would be satiafac- 
tory tothe Treasury of Her Majesty. The 


tax remains, unequal, unjust, inquisitorial, 
and branded with that character of infamy 
which the right hon, Gentleman himself, 
in 1853, with such profuse expression, gave 
to it, and which he made the basis of his 
most considerable financial measure and 
his most fallacious. Sir, I think we have 
aright to expect from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he should speak frankly on this 
subject of the income tax. He has no right 
tofritter away the resources of the country, 
and leave that tax pressing upon it. Sir, 
there is something in the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman on this head, and ge- 
nerally on all matters of finance—it is of 
common custom with him, and I feel it my 
duty now to notice it—which fills me with 
perplexity, which I think conveys to the 
country a sentiment, not merely of perplexi- 
ty, but of distrust ; and it is this—that while 
the right hon. Gentleman is without excep- 
tion the most profuse Minister that ever 
administered the affairs of this country in 
peace, he is perpetually insinuating—to use 
the mildest term—to the House and the 
country that he disapproves of that expendi- 
ture, and is burning to denounce it. Now, 
Sir, 1 say that is not a legitimate position 
for the right hon. Gentleman to occupy. 
If he disapproves of this profuse expendi- 
ture, why does he sit upon that bench, and 
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lend to its enactment and enforcement all 
the authority of his character and all the, 
lustre of his reputation ? If, on the con- 
trary, he approves of that expenditure, then 
it is his duty, as finance Minister espe- 
cially, not to disspirit and discontent the 
people, but rather to animate them under 
inevitable burdens, and sustain their cou- 
rage at a time when he may, perhaps, 
have to call upon them with renewed ap- 
peals. But nothing of the kind: the 
right hon. Gentleman never proposes a 
Vote—and it falls to him to propose the 
most profuse Votes that any Minister in a 
time of peace ever brought forward—he 
never does this without an intimation that 
he does not sanction in his heart the ex- 
penditure he recommends. But the right 
hon. Gentleman has gained the confidence 
and support of @ party in this House, not 
yet very numerous in point of number, but 
distinguished by talent and perseverance 
—the party who are for the reduction 
of our establishments. How is it that 
that party which preaches retrenchment 
and reduction—who believe all cur Esti- 
mates, especially the naval and military 
Estimates, are much too extravagant, 
who are opposed to fortifications, and who 
do not much like iron ships—how is 
it that this party always support a Mi- 
nister who is bringing forward these ex- 
cessive Estimates, and who provides for this 
enormous expenditure? Well, that is a 
great question. This, at least, we know, 
that while this spendthrift is weeping over 
pence—while this penurious prodigal is 
proposing this enormous expenditure— 
he always contrives to repeal some tax 
to gratify the interests or prejudices of 
the party of retrenchment. No wonder, 
then, we no longer hear the same charac- 
ter of the income tax. No wonder we 
no longer are reminded of that compact 
entered into by the House and accepted 
by the country for its gradual and _per- 
manent abolition. Unless the House ex- 
presses on a fitting occasion its opinion, 
there is very little hope of our obtain- 
ing any redress in this respect. Well, 
Sir, who will deny that this position of 
affairs is peculiar and perilous? I re- 
member some years ag0, when the right 
hon. Gentleman was at the head of a small 
and select party of politicians not then 
absorbed in the gulf of Liberalism, that 
we heard much prattle about ‘political 
morality.”” What then most distinguished 
the right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
was, their monopoly of that admirable 
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quality. They were perpetually thanking 
od that they were not as other men, 
and always pointing their finger at those 
unfortunate wights who sat opposite to 
them. Now we see the end of ‘political 
morality.” We see the position to which 
‘political morality” has brought the fi- 
nances of a great nation. I denounce this 
system as one detrimental to the charac- 
ter of public men and most injurious to 
the fortunes of the realm. 

Mr. BASS said, he was anxious to have 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
some explanation of that additional taxa- 
tion which he proposed to impose on all 
parties who for the future might have any- 
thing to do with brewing, whether as com- 
mon brewers or otherwise. He certainly 
was rather surprised to find that the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman should 
have met the other night with such an 
amount of concurrence, and more particu- 
larly was he surprised at the support given 
to it by the hon. Member for Maidstone 
(Mr. Buxton), who was one of a firm from 
whom it would have the effect of extract- 
ing a capitation tax of £6,000. He could 
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only attribute the hon. Gentleman’s sup- 
port partly to his hereditary generosity and 


benevolence, and partly to the character 
of the constituency which he represented. 
If he had consulted any of the practical 
persons belonging to the great business 
with which he was connected, he would 
hardly have gone so far. He was equally 
surprised, too, at the concurrence which 
the proposal appeared to have obtained 
from the Members for the agricultural con- 
stituencies. The hon. Members for Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and other barley-growing 
counties could surely not have considered 
how their constituents would regard an 
increase of 14}d. per quarter on barley. 
He had had that day a statement put into 
his hands, by an eminent brewing firm, of 
the practical result which this plan would 
have on their affairs, Since the Ist of 
October last they had brewed 305,000 
barrels of beer. On this they had either 
paid, or had made themselves liable to 
pay. to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
£105,000 ; but in addition to that the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to make 
them pay £3,877, for licences for the 
privilege of carrying on their business. 
Though they had already paid the tax 
in the shape of hop duty—for they did 
brew from hops—the Resolution declar- 
ed that they should pay over again in 
the shape of a duty of three pence per 
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barrel for all the beer they had brewed 
since the lst of October last. How did 
the right hon. Gentleman propose to as. 
certain the liability of the brewers to this 
tax? Did he propose to have excisemen 
residing on the brewers’ premises, inter. 
fering with all their processes? If that 
were the case, nothing could be more 
unacceptable to the brewers. He hoped 
the Gentlemen representing agricultural 
counties would remember that for more 
than forty years there had been no abate- 
ment of the duties on malt, and yet now 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed an in. 
crease which would amount to about 1¢. 23d, 
per quarter. As had been pointed out by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had fore- 
stalled his resources, Like all other pro- 
digals, he had anticipated what, if he had 
waited, would have come into his possession, 
He called upon the maltsters to pay at the 
end of six weeks what before they enjoyed 
something like twenty weeks’ eredit for. 
He could understand very easily how it was 
that some of the maltsters supported this 
shortening of the eredit. The Newark 
maltsters, to whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man appealed, were all large capitalists, 
and they knew very well the greater the 
restrictions imposed on a business the more 
capital was required in it, and the nearer 
the business was brought to a monopoly. 
That sufficiently accounted for the side 
taken by the Newark malsters. The right 
hon. Gentleman must have been in error 
when he told the House that the maltsters 
had now nine weeks’ average credit—he 
must have forgotten that the charge was 
made almost as soon as the malt was 
steeped, but it did not come off the kiln 
for some wecks after, and then not in 
a condition fit for use. He could not un- 
derstand why the brewers alone, of all 
other trades, should pay for a licence to 
earry on their business. The principle, no 
doubt, was a good one if universally ap- 
plied, and he saw no reason why the cot- 
ton-spinner, the farmer, and other trades, 
should not pay for a licence just as much 
as the brewer. He did not intend to offer 
any opposition personally to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposition, but he thought 
the House had given its support to it with- 
out knowing exactly what its effect was. 
A gentleman, named Samuel Jonas, had 
written to two daily papers a letter, in 
which he declared he would pay no tax 
upon brewing from barley which he had 
grown and converted into malt. The Chan- 
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cellor might exchequer him if he pleased, or 
might put him in prison, but no such tax, he 
said, would he pay. The right hon, Gen. 
tleman told them the other night that it 
would be unjust to impose a tax in lieu of 
the hop duty upon common brewers and 
not upon private brewers. There would 
be great difficulty, however, in carrying 
out the proposal of the Government, and 
he suggested that a more simple process 
was to add 1s. 2d. or 1s. per quarter to 
the tax on malt. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would then be able to remove 
the hop duty, which he admitted was in- 
jurious in its bearing upon the counties 
where hops were grown, without inflicting 
that injustice upon the brewers which the 
right hon. Gentleman had proposed. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in such remarks as I shall 
have to make to the House, I have to 
deal with two speeches of a very different 
character, as to the degree of excitement 
which they are calculated to produce. The 
speech of my hon, Friend, who kindly 
intimated to me beforehand the remarks he 
was about to make, would, I knew, be the 
speech of a practical man, fully entitled to 
the attention of the House and of the 
Government upon the question with which 
we are dealing ; and as a mark of respect | 
to him I did not rise to address the House | 
immediately after the right hon. Gentleman 
sat down. With respect to what has fallen 
from my hon. Friend, I have only to offer 
a few statements of detail. In the first 
place, I wish to refer to the sentiments 
evidently excited in the Committee on 
Thursday with respect to the best mode of 
imposing licences on private brewing. I 
think it was generally felt that it would be 
unjust to exact from the brewer for sale a 
certain commuted payment in respect of 
the hops used, and to leave the private 
brewer to go scot-free, particularly as pri- 
vate brewers are persons of the greatest 
means in the country, and likewise because 
their admirable liquor is copiously and 
abundantly supplied. Another feeling in 
the House was that above all things we 
should avoid introducing into private dwell- 
ings the visits of the exciseman. I intend 
to extend the exemption further—to all 
manufacturing premises. It was with 
these views that the Government projected 
a uniform licence upon private dwellings. 
But [ am bound to say that information, 
obtained since last Thursday, of a character 
which we were not able to obtain before 
the financial statement was made, shows a 
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greater extent of very small private brew- 
ings than we were previously aware of. 
Still adhering to the easy criterion of house 
and farm rent, we propose to introduce a 
tolerably simple seale by which the licens- 
ing charge will be in accordance with the 
rent payable for houses or farms. The 
minimum licence, if ihe proposition be ac- 
cepted by the House, which the private 
brewer will have to pay, will be 5s. The 
expression ‘private brewer” is, strictly 
speaking, inaccurate. I mean a person 
who brews for his own private use. The 
exemptions to private brewers who pay un- 
der £20 house rent and £150 farm rent 
we propose to continue; and the charge for 
licences for houses; not farm houses, will 
rise from 5s. to 40s., according to the rent, 
by degrees which will be stated in the Reso- 
lution. In the case of farms it will rise from 
5s. to 20s. Where one person has more than 
one farm or more than one house, he will be 
entitled to brew in any or all of them; but 
he will pay the licence upon that of the 
highest value. With respect to the ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend as to public brewing, 
I have one or two points to notice. There 
is some inconsistency in his observations. 
Ile found fault with the Government and 
the Legislature for having shortened the 
malt eredits, as having thereby abridged 
the means of the maltster and narrowed 
the circle of trade by necessitating a larger 
amount of capital. If that be true, it tells 
with considerable foree against his own 
recommendation that we should augment 
the malt duty to make up for the hop duty ; 
because every augmentation of duty has 
precisely the ‘same effect in necessitating 
additional capital to meet it. My hon. 
Friend said it was intended to exact pay- 
ment twice over in respect of the hop duty. 
That is not so. A licence duty, as my 
hon. Friend well knows, is paid in advance 
for the whole year which it covers. [Mk. 
Bass: Upon what has been brewed in 
the previous year.] That is only a test 
upon which the brewers’ licences are fixed 
for the coming year, and to cover the period 
of the coming year. At the same time, 
{ think there would be some hardship in 
exacting from the sale-brewers—especially 
from those upon whom the increase would 
be very considerable—that payment at 
once. We therefore propose to divide the 
payment of alllicences above £10 into two 
payments, one to be due in the October and 
the other in the January quarter. My 
hon. Friend asked whether it was intended 
to introduce the exciseman into manufac- 
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turing establishments; or, if not, in what 
manner we propose to obtain these licences. 
We propose to obtain them by means of 
the returns which the brewers now make. 
Every brewer for sale returns to the Excise 
as the basis for the present licence the 
number of bushels of malt which he con- 
sumes. We propose that those returns 
shall be made on affidavit, and we have 
every confidence, having regard to the 
class of gentlemen who are engaged in 
brewing, that the arrangement will be per- 
fectly satisfactory. I do not think there 
are any other points upon which it is in 
my power to give any information to my 
hon. Friend. 

I come now, Sir, to the historical sur- 
vey (if I may say so of a speech which 
was evidently delivered in the impartial 
and judicial spirit of the historian) of 
the finances of recent years which pro- 
ceeded from the right hon. Gentleman 
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opposite. The right hon. Gentleman rose 
in his peroration to a very great altitude, | 
and protested against the mode of con-| 


ducting the finances of this country, as | 


derogatory to the character of public men. | 
I am sure I feel the obligation under which | 
I lie to the right hon. Gentleman, recol- 


lecting the whole of his career, for having 
taken under his especial protection the 
character of public men. But I will not) 
enter now into any question relating to the 
character of public men. I will deal, 
strictly with the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I will endeavour to show | 
how far he, forsooth! is trustworthy when 
he enters on these surveys. He does not | 
resort to rhetorical artifices! Who ever 
heard him dealing in figures or sarcasms ? 
It is plain and prosaic information which 
he delights to lay before the House. That 


is the information in which he has been | 


dealing to-night, and I must say of the | 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman what | 
was once said of a literary production—I 
must do him the eredit to say that his 
speech contained ‘ things which were new 
and things which were true, but the misfor- 
tune was that the things which were true 
were not new, and the things which were 
new were not true.”’ The right hon. Gen- 
tleman points to the deficit of the last year, 
and he says, ‘If you kad only kept on 
the paper duty, instead of a deficit of 
£1,164,000 you would have had no deficit 
at all, or some small surplus.”” I do not 
refer to that remark for its particulars, but 
for thig—there runs through the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the fundamental 
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error which has distinguished his polic 

and the policy of those whom he leads, 
They have had no faith in that system of 
legislation upon which Parliament has been 
at work for twenty years. They look on 
the reduction of Customs duties as a loss, 
and upon the reduction of Excise duties as 
a loss, and, strange to say, they are not 
even recovered from their delusion when 
we show, by the figures of the Customs and 
Excise, that the effect of those well-chosen 
reductions has been, not to diminish, but 
to add to those resources which the public 
revenue derives from indirect taxation, 
Can we wonder at the errors of Gentlemen 
on the back benches when we find the same 
errors propounded by their leader—by ono 
who, after forming a party upon the basis 
of Protection, did at a late hour and ona 
very late day go through the process of ae- 
knowledging that he was wrong? Let ua 
recur to the chronological survey of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He gives us a re- 
view of three years—from 1859 to 1862. 
He kindly absolves me from all respongi- 
bility for the first of these years. I am 
very much obliged to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and | fully admit that he is en- 
titled to a great part of the responsibility 
of that year as far as regards the creation 
of charges. As far as regards the prepa- 
ration of the public Estimates and saddling 
his suecessors with the responsibility of 
making provision for them, the right hon. 


Gentleman is entitled to a great portion of 


the credit. But why does the right hon. 
Gentleman absolve me from the responsi- 
bility of the proceedings of that year? It 
so happens that that year, although a year 
of large expenditure, was a year of excellent 
harvest, of circumstances most favourable 
to trade, and a year of surplus. Although 
the present Government was the Govern- 
ment which made financial provision for the 
year, he strikes that year altogether out of 
the account, and takes credit for his kind- 
ness in absolving me from all liability in 
respect of it, because it so happened that 
at the close of the year there was a con- 
siderable surplus. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then proceeds to deal with the two 
following years, as he has a perfect right 
todo. What he has not a right to do is 
to quote assertions of mine with reference 
to the three years, and to lead the House 
to believe that they relate to the two years 
only. The right hon. Gentleman will not 
admit that the two last years were excep- 
tional, and on that point he dwells with 
great emphasis. In former years, he tells 
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us, we have had a Chinese war, a Kaffir 
war, & Canadian insurreetion. That is 
quite true. It was not in each of the cir- 
eumstances considered individually that the 
exceptional eharacter of those two years 
consisted. It arose from the accumulation 
of those eireumstances, from the combina- 
tion of an extraordinary war expenditure 
with Estimates and establishments at home 
of a much greater amount than had 
ever before received the sanction of this 
House in what is known as a time of peace, 
I want to learn what the right hon, Gen- 
tleman will admit as exceptional years. 
In another part of his speech he found it 
convenient to assert that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer now in office was the most 
profuse Chancellor of the Exchequer ever 
known, and had proposed the largest Esti- 
mates ever submitted in a time of peace. 
If that be true, then I say it is undeniable 
that the years in which such Estimates 
were proposed were exceptional years. If 
the right hon. Gentleman has not much 
pity for others, he is certainly not destitute 
of that generous sympathy which a man 
feels for himself. In referring to the pro- 
ceedings of 1858 the right hon. Gentleman 
described what he called the “ immense 
difficulties” under which he laboured in 
making his financial arrangement ; but the 
financial arrangement which, according to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statement, in- 
volved him in this immense difficulty, was 
a financial arrangement by which he had 
to provide for the service of the year 
£63,000,000. That was the amount of 
the Estimate presented to the House in 
the spring of 1858, but the expenditure 
provided for in the last three years on an 
average amounted, not to £63,000.000, but 
to £72,000,000. If a rise in the expen- 
diture of the country in two years from 
£63,000,000 to £72,000,000 in a time of 
peace does not give those years an ex- 
ceptional character, I want to know what 
docs. The right hon. Gentleman tells me 
I am exceedingly unfortunate in conveying 
information, for it is difficult to extract 
any from my financial statements. It may 
be so ; but I have certainly not been able 
to extract a single fact, or even the shred 
of a fact, from the lengthy statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman which I did not 
endeavour, very imperfectly, perhaps, but 
to the best of my ability, to impress upon 
the House on Thursday last. The right 
hon, Gentleman says the situation is serious 
and grave. I tried to make the House 
understand that such was the case. The 
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right hon. Gentleman says we have ex- 
hausted our extraordinary resources. I 
stated, with some fear of wearying the 
House from the minuteness of detail into 
which I went, that we had exhausted our 
extraordinary resources. The right hon, 
Gentleman is totally wrong in deseribing 
the quarter’s income tax as being an ex- 
traordinary resource in the sense of the 
malt credit or of sums taken from the 
balances. The fact is that the taking up 
of a quarter of the income tax is not the 
exhaustion of an extraordinary resource, 
but avery great administrative improve- 
ment—for the effect of it is this, that when 
a Minister proposes an augmentation of 
the tax, instead of making only one-half 
available in the year he obtains three, 
quarters in the year, and he has the finan- 
ces much more under his control, and 
under the hand of Parliament than would 
otherwise be the case. The right hon. 
Gentleman charges me with having chang- 
ed my language with regard to the income 
tax. I meet him bya denial. I have 
never changed my language with regard 
to the income tax. I have never stated tq 
the House that the income tax ought to be 
a permanent portion of the revenue of the 
country. But I have often, from 1857 
downwards, endeavoured to point out that 
when our expenditure passed beyond a cer- 
tain point the income tax must become 9 
permanent portion of the revenue of the 
country WhatI complain of most is that 
the right hon. Gentleman, while making his 
speech for the purposes of party, and ex- 
hibiting the financial difficulties of the 
country, has used the opportunity simply 
as a means of gratifying his own animosity, 
and has not given that salutary and whole- 
some turn to his statements which they 
might have had if the aim and end of 
them had been to bring home to the mind 
of Parliament the danger of an inflated 
and excessive expenditure. Theright hon. 
Gentleman refers, but not with accuracy, 
to the deficiency of the two last years, and 
in particular of the last year. He bases 
his argament on the view that this defi- 
ciency arises in consequence of the im- 
provident proposals of the Government, 
and the failure of the estimate of the 
money receivable from China on account 
of the indemnity, for which he says I gave 
my personal guarantee. Again—I am 
sorry to have to do it so often—again I 
am compelled to meet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his reference to bygone state- 
ments and debates with a positive contra- 
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diction. I know the right hon. Gentleman 
well—he is a ransacker of Hansard. 
When he can find one word which ean be 
made in quotation to serve his purpose, 
trust him for referring to that word. When 
the right hon. Gentleman deals with gene- 
ralities, then miay we say, Dolus latéet in 
generalibus. As to this assertion that I 
pledged ‘miy personal guarantee for the 
estimate, I can only say I did not 
commit such an egregious folly. I told 
the Ilouse last year that the estimate 
respecting the Chinese indemnity was one 
which did not admit of being tried like 
estimates in regard to our ordinary revenue 
at home, but that we had gone upon the 
most reliable grounds —the authority of 
responsible and offizial persons in China. 
When the hon. Member for Horsham 
(Mr. S. Fitzgerald) stated either that we 
should get a‘smaller sum or no sum at all 
—I forget exactly which view he took. I 
replied in these words, ‘I can only say 
that to statements of this kind [ greatly 
prefer the responsible reports of the French 
and English Ambassadors and of their 
Officers, who have made such computations 
that it is expected the payments will be 
completed in four years.”” In regard to an 
estimate of this kind, which only admits of 
conjecture, I do not see what the Govern- 
ment can do, except to refer to those whom 
they think most capable of affording a well- 
informed responsible judgment, and to make 
known, as I did, to the House, the grounds 
on which they found their estimate. | I 
appeal to the House whether the allusion 
which 1 made to the authority on which 
I rested my ealeulations in the slightest 
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degree warrants the grossly exaggerated | 


statement of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
I gave my personal guarantee. Criticism 
on estimates is sometimes a very agreeable 
occupation. 


from the Chinese indemnity the right hon. 
Gentleman has shown himself an adept. 
My estimate on that subject broke down. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, has 
very seldom had estimates to make. I can 
only recollect two instances in which he has 
prepared estimates which have been put to 
the test of experience. These were es- 
timates made with respect, not to China, 
but to England. Let us see how the right 
hon. Gentleman, who now, forsooth, cannot 
bear an inaccuracy in an estimate of re- 
ecipts from China, succeeded in the only 
two cases in which he had the opportunity 
of proving his ability in making estimates. 
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tion as the receipts likely to be realize | 
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In 1858 he proposed two measures; one 
was the imposition of a penny stamp on 
checks, from which he promised £300,000 
a year. According to the best information 
on the subject that tax did not realize 
$100,000. ‘The other measure which he 
proposed was a tax on Irish spirits, which 
he said he would yield at least £500,000, 
The year went round, and the right hon, 
Gentleman obtained, instead of £500,000, 
only £94,000. I would therefore submit 
to the right hon. Gentleman that, instead of 
selecting from a multitude of estimates 
which it has been my duty to make those ia 
which he ean find an error, it would be well 
if he would look at his own two solitary 
children, and reeollect that although they 
were to be levied within an arm’s length in 
England and Ireland, they did not realize 
a third of the sums which he confidenth 
promised they would produce. ‘ 

The right hon, Gentieman has also 
denounced the “‘ most improvident’’ pré- 
posal of last year for the abolition of the 
paper duty. That measure is so recent 
that we have not had an opportunity of 
judging of its effects on the trade of the 
country ; but I do not imagine that the 
right hon. Gentleman means to say that 
when the ‘soap duties, for’ instance, 
were abolished, a million and a quarter 
of money was irretrievably lost to the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman must 
at length learn, however slow and unwil- 
ling he may be, that there is’ a reprodue- 
tive encrgy communicated to the revenue 
by changes of this kind, which he seems 
unwilling or unable to appreciate, but 
which the whole country has reeognized ; 
and, without troubling the House with a 
repetition at large of what I laid before the 
Committee on Thursday, I ask, ean there 
be a more remarkable proof of the extent 
of that reproductive energy than this—that 
in the last four years, two of which have 
been years of very heavy expenditure, of 
impaired trade, and of deficient harvests, 
the revenue of the country has, notwith- 
standing, shown a power of springing up- 
ward, after the reductions which have been 
made, at the rate of no less than one mil- 
lion per annum, or four millions upon all 
the four years? But, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman says that it was improvident to 
part with the paper duty. I proposed to 
part with what was then estimated at be- 
tween £600,000 and £700,000, and has 
since turned out to be a larger sum. It 
was improvident, forsooth to part with 


between £600,000 and £700,000 of the 
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paper duty. These (pointing to the Op- 

sition benches) were the monitors who 
told us of all this extravagance! But what 
was the course which they proposed—what 
was the course which they took, and which 
they endeavoured to force upon the ITouse? 
It was, instead of parting with £690,000, 
to part with £950,000 by the reduction of 
the tea duty. Perhaps, we may be told 
that the reduction of the tea duty was a 
reduction that would have recovered itself. 
But that £950,000 is the sum that would 
have been lost after the recovery. Besides, 
I must say that nothing can be more fal- 
lacious than these distinctions between 
reductions of duty and abolitions of duty 
with respect to self-recovering power. I 
have heard a most improvident reduction 
of duty proposed in this House. When 
there existed all the vexations and mis- 
chiefs of a system of excise which could 
only be justified by the necessity for ob- 
taining a very large revenue from malt, I 
heard a Minister make the improvident 
proposal to cut down that revenue to one- 
half, giving up, thereby, one moiety of the 
benefit to be cbtained, but retaining all the 
mischief of the excise. ThatI call an im- 
provident proposal. But that was 4 pro- 
posal made by the right hon. Gentleman 
in those golden days of the public finance, 
when the finances were under his wise 
direction. [Cries of Oh! oh!] I as. 
sume that 1 have aright to point to the 
happy operations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; not, I think, using any greater liber- 
ty than that which he has assumed himself, 
and of which I should be tke last man to 
complain, provided the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be a little more accurate in his 
references to the past, and, above all, in 
his quotations and in his history of the 
statements which he charges upon those 
whom he opposes. That is the real state 
of the case with respect to the impro- 
vidence of the repeal of the paper duties 
last year. The right hon. Gentleman 
said—and in that one statement of his I 
entirely concur—that opposition to that 
repeal was made on two main grounds. 
The one main ground of opposition—I am 
not now quoting the right hon. Gentleman, 
but giving my own exposition of his words, 
my own history of the Session—the first 
main ground of opposition was, that there 
was no surplus at all, and the second was, 
that there was a surplus so large that it 
would bear a reduction of taxation £200,000 
or £300,000 larger than we proposed to 
make, Those two main grounds of op- 
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position would have been perfectly in- 
telligible if it had so happened that the 
patriotic Gentlemen who urged them had 
each given conscientious effect to his own 
opinion by his own vote ; but it did so hap- 
pen when two Motions came to be made 
against the Government upon the subject, 
and when, as I have said, it was proposed to 
force upon the Government and the House a 
much larger reduetion of revenue than had 
been proposed—it did to happen that a 
very formidable minority went out into the 
lobby with the right hon. Gentleman, and 
that in that minority was contained nearly 
every man, including the hon. Member for 
Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), who, I am sorry 
to see, has just left his’ place—very nearly 
every man who had warned us that the 
surplus was unreal, that the charges would 
be increased, and that, in point of fact, we 
had no money to dispose of. 

This is the state of the ease as regards 
the proceedings of last year ; but when the 
right hon. Gentleman says that I endea- 
voured to compel the repeal of the paper 
duty I must point out, that although he did 
not give effect to the repeal of the paper 
duty any more than he gave effect to a 
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| vast number of things which he has pro- 


mised during the times he has been Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, yet he did issue 
for the benefit of the country a promise 
with regard to that duty. The right hon. 
Gentleman, being then the leader of this 
IJouse, did cause the House to commit 
itself unanimously to a Resolution stigma- 
tizing the paper duty, and when the Go- 
vernment of my noble Friend had, at the 
commencement of the year 1860, to come 
to its decision upon the subject of that 
duty—for the question then was, as I have 
often said, whether he should propose the 
repeal of the duty on paper or the re- 
duction of the duty on tea—one of the 
main considerations which determined us to 
select the duty on paper was this con- 
sideration—that the right hon. Gentleman 
had caused the [louse of Commons to 
commit itself upon the subject, and had in 
no inconsiderable degree connected the 
character of the House with the giving 
effect to the opinion which it had pro- 
nounced. So much for the right hon. 
Gentleman, and so much for his survey. 
I wish that I cou'd give to his speech the 
turn which he did not give to it himself. 
I am perfectly well contented to be called 
the most profuse Chancellor of the Exehe- 
querupon record. I am perfectly satisfied 
to bear any epithets of vituperation which 
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the right hon. Gentleman has produced to- 
night, or which he may on any future 
night produce from his copious vocabulary. 
It is not difficult to bear this species of 
attack from the right hon. Gentleman, 
because better men than I have had to bear 
it. By all means, Sir, let me bear the 
blame if I am to blame. If there has been 
an expenditure that ought not to have 
taken place—if Her Majesty’s Government 
have mistaken the views and feelings of 
the country, by all means let [Her Majesty’s 
Government, and let the Finance Minister 
of Her Majesty’s Government beyond any 
other, on account of his special responsi- 
bility, be called to bear the blame. I, for 
my part, shall be content, shall be satis- 
fied, if the result of these discussions, of 
the powerful speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman, shall be this—that the House 
of Commons shall become sensible that 
the condition of the country with respect 
to its finances and with respect to the fu- 
ture prospects of our taxation does require 
its grave attention ; that our temporary re- 
sources are exhausted, and that we have 
now arrived at the moment and at the 
epoch when it is important for the House 
to consider what the future scale of our 
taxation shall be. 

With regard to the income tax, one word, 
and one only, before I sit down—because 
upon that subject I have the happiness of 
agreeing, perhaps to a greater extent than 
upon any other, with the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; that is tosay, not with the right hon. 
Gentleman as he was in 1852, when he 
proposed one of the most visionary schemes 
that ever proceeded from the mouth of a 
Minister in this Ilouse, but with the right 
hon. Gentleman as he has thought upon 
that subject since he has had time for re- 
consideration, In my opinion, the income 
tax, as a permanent engine of finance, is 
not a secure portion of the public revenue. 
A high income tax, in particular is a 
source of danger. Nothing but extraordi- 
nary expenditure and extraordinary neces- 
sity in my opinion, can justify the main- 
tenance of that high income tax. The 
income tax which had the force of law a 
few weeks ago, was an income tax that 
was imposed, not for the purpose of bring- 
ing about commercial reductions, but was 
laid on in the year 1859 simply for the 
purpose of meeting the increased and ge- 
nerally acknowledged military wants and 
exigencies of the country. I have ven- 
tured before this time to point out to the 
House what, in my opinion, ia the case of 
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the income tax. I have never yielded 
assent to the proposition that an income tax 
must be regarded as a permanent portion 
of our finance, because I have never been 
| convinced that we might not attain to a 
’ state of expenditure when it would be in 
the choice of Parliament to dispense with 
that tax or not. If the country ean be 
governed for a sum of about £64,000,000 
lor £65,000,000 a year, that I believe 
might be done without an income tax, 
At £70,000,000, I do not believe that 
| it can. 

Then the right hon. Gentleman says that 
Iam endeavouring to cast censure and 
On the 
| contrary, I know perfectly well that there 
is no person who is more fully responsible 
for that expenditure than myself. What I 
grapple with is the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the period through 
which we have been passing is not an 
exceptional period. I have stated that it 
is exceptional, because of the extraor:linary 
expenses for wars and military expeditions 
abroad ; but it has also been exceptional, 
in my opinion, on account of the vast and 
the most costly transitions which we have 
been compelled to make in naval archi- 
tecture and in the whole system of 
armaments, and on account, likewise, of 
those apprehensions in the country which 
led to great augmentations in the scale of 
our establishments, I do not despair of 
reductions, and itis my duty, as Minister 
of Finance, to point out to the House such 
hopes as I may entertain upon that subject. 
On the other hand, 1 have never presumed 
to speak of sudden reductions. I have 
never presumed to speak of immediate and 
large reductions. [ pointed out to the 
Committee on Thursday that there was 
a reduction upon the Naval and Military 
Estimates of this year as compared, not 
with the expenditure, but with the Esti- 
mates of last year. I pointed out that it 
was a small reduction, but I endeavoured 
to lay before the Committee a statement as 
fair, as accurate, and as impartial as I 
could make it. Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman has really had the same inten- 
tion—whether be or I is the more guilty 
of using rhetorical amplifications and 
wrapping up our figures in a cloud of words, 
which are intended or calculated to conceal 
the real point at issue—these are questions 
of very small importance. As I have said 
before, I do not complain of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. I would not 
complain even of the unjust censures of the 
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right hon. Gentleman, if only I might known to this or any other country, and 
understand that it was the purpose of him- thereby took away any stigma that there 
self and of those with whom he sits to| might be upon such practices ; and now he 
check that disposition which has prevailed proposed to reduce the duty upon playing 
—if with the Government, certainly also ‘cards. What was the reason ?—because 
elaewhere—towards an excessive expendi- | the law as it now stood was always evaded. 
ture, and, therefore, to give us the enor-| That was but alame argument. Surely it 
mous advantage of a sound state of public | would be better to amend the Jaw than to 
credit, and of that financial health which | afford facilities for the possession of what 
is one of the main pillars both of the public | ought certainly not to be recommended for 
safety in general, and especially of national public use. The right hon. Gentleman, 
defence. | when talking of the French treaty—upon 

Mrz. BENTINCK said, that he should which he always dilated with so much self- 
not have risen if it had not been for a re- | satisfaction—used this singular phrase: he 
mark made by the right hon. Gentleman, | spoke of the ‘* natural wines’’ which were 
the substance of which had been conveyed | imported into this country. Now, one of 
to him by an hon. Friend, Theright hon. | the complaints always urged against that 
Gentleman referred to him as having last | measure was that the wines imported into 
year denied the existence of the surplus, and | this country would be anything but natural 
os having at the same time voted for the wines; that they would be abominable 
repeal of duties, and which was character- | compounds, manufactured abroad, and sent 
ized as an act of inconsistency. He was! over here as French wines. If, however, 
bound to say, without any intended discour- | the right hon. Gentleman would only drink 
tesy, that it was the habit of the right a sufficient quantity, he would probably alter 
hon. Gentleman when he had a bad case to the opinion which he had expressed, that 
defend to attempt to mystify the House’ he was ‘‘ giving the population access to a 
upon the subject in a manner which was! valuable commoiity.”” The right hon, 
not justifiable. There was no affinity; Gentleman lectured the right hon. Member 
between the proposal to repeal a tax and | for Bucks upon the violence of his language, 
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the proposal to reduce .a tax, and the right | whilst he himself in his budget speech 


hon. Gentleman must be perfectly wellaware | stigmatized all those who differed from him 
of that, What passed last year was this. as being under the dominion of obstinacy, 
He (Mr. Bentinck) doubted the existence folly, and prejudice. 

of the surplus announced by the right hon.; Tuz CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
Gentleman in his financial statement; but, QUER: I never applied those words to 
his argument was, that if they were to act this House. 

upon the assumption of the existence of, Mn. BENTINCK said, he had under- 
that surplus, in that case the more prudent | stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
and the safer course, and that which would | distinctly that his financial measures had 
be most beneficial to the country at large,| been for a long time impeded by the 
would be to reduce taxation upon one of | obstinacy, folly, and prejudice of others; 
the necessaries of life—a tax which would | and his impression was fully supported by 
be reimposed if necessary—rather thanto | the report of what took place upon that oc- 
tepeal a tax the reimposition of which ‘easion. He need only remind the right hon. 
would be next to impossible. That being Gentleman that for a long series of years 
so, he contended that the charge of incon- he had been subject to similar feelings of ob- 
sistency fell to the ground. Passing from | stinacy, prejudice, and folly, and he would 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman to ask him whether that portion of his public 
his financial proposals they were open to | career to which he looked back with the 
many objections. In the first place it! greatest satisfaction was the time when he 
struck him as singular that there should be | abandoned those opinions. He was not 
& proposal to reduce the duty upon playing | prepared to say whether the long disserta- 
cards, and it appeared to him that there | tion on the Chinese War had been aceept- 
was no sufficient reason to justify that pro-| able to the noble Lord at the head of the 


, posal. It would almost seem that the 
right hon. Gentleman had an inclination— 
he might almost say a wish—to promote 
every system of gambling. Last year he 
repealed Sir John Barnard’s Act, to 
facilitate the worst system of gambling 


| Government, but the House must have 
been struck with the great inconvenience 
of what were called Coalition Governments, 
and the disadvantage of having assembled 
on the Treasury benches a number of dis- 
tinguished men who were diametrically 
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opposed to each other on all great public 
questions, The right hon. Gentleman, 
-quoting Sidney Smith, then led them 
into a more particular view of the subject. 
He mentioned, as a matter of congratu- 
lation, a number of articles formerly 
taxed, but which were now exempt from 
taxation. ‘ He congratulated the corpse 
that the coffin nails were untaxed, and the 
criminal that‘he was hanged with untaxed 
rope. 
interfere with the full sense of enjoyment 
which both those parties must experience ; 
but, following out the simile in the case of 
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the bride whose wedding ribands were no | 


longer taxed, he felt sure the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer reflected as little on the con- 
sequences of his policy as the bride thought 
that her husband would have to pay income- 
tax, or that her childrén would possibly 
be saddled with legacy duty. Ribands had 
become cheap, but did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman think that an adequate return for 
the misery and starvation inflicted on thou- 
sands of weavers? The un-English and 
inhuman financial policy pursued in this 
country for some years past had been pro- 
ductive of suffering to a large proportion 
of its inhabitants, whose wants and feelings 
had not received that attention to which 
they were entitled from those intrusted 
with the management of financial affairs. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) had refer- 
red to the paper duty, and had gone out of 
his way to give him (Mr. Bentinek) credit 
for having shown prescience upon that 
question ; but, indeed, the only prescience 
shown by him had been shared by the great 
majority of the country and of that House ; 
for there was not a man in that House 
who did not know that the Vote for the 
repeal of the paper duty was given in the 
teeth of the opinions of a large majority of 
the House. That ought to open the cyes 
of the people to the fact, that their best 
interests were frittered away in the in- 
terests of party. He stated last year, that 
if the paper duty had not been brought for- 
ward as a party question, the majority 
against its repeal would have been as many 
as sixty; but he had since heard the 
opinion advanced in a quarter which was 
entitled to the utmost respect, that if such 
considerations had not been brought to 
bear, and if the repeal of the paper duty 
had been introduced simply as an abstract 
financial measure, the majority against its 
abolition would have been above 100. [le 
hoped, that when it became publicly known 
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He (Mr. Bentinck) had no wish to | 
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|that upon that particular question the fi. 
| nancial interests of the country were sacri. 
| ficed for a party struggle, the result would 
| be that those who returned Members would 
impress upon them that their duty was not 
simply to act in party struggles, but to 
| represent the interests of those who sent 
‘them there. But returning to the right hon, 


Gentleman, he must say that the question? 
| How long was the cotton erisis to endure; 
was a singular question to come from 9 
Member of the Government upon whom 
the continuance of the crisis depended, If 
the Government had thought proper to 
recognise the Southern states, and to have 
done away with the nominal paper blockade, 
the crisis and the distress would have dis. 
appeared. The real fact was that the 
crisis was perpetrated becanse the “* friends 
of the people”’ were taking the part of capital 
versus labour. It was for the interests of 
capitalists that there should not be just 
now a large importation of cotton ; whilst 
it was for the interest of labour that this 
importation should take place. The Go- 
vernment had the means of removing the 
distress in the manufacturing districts by 
recognising the independence of the South. 
ern states. The right hon. Gentleman had 
also said, that the present amount of taxa- 
tion was above that which could be borne 
with satisfaction and comfort by the people; 
but if that was his opinion, why was he 
upon the Treasury bench? Why was he 
not sitting below the gangway—not, indeed 
aiding the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright) in removing taxation, for that 
hon. Gentleman confined his efforts to 
making speeches, and when money was 
voted he was generally absent—but why 
did he continue in the Government ? How 
could he reconci!e his denouncing that 
expenditure of which he was himself the 
origin? Would the people of the country 
have the slightest faith in any opinion 
which the right hon. Gentleman might ex- 
press upon the subject of extravagance, 
when he of all others was most responsible 
for that extravagance ? His position ought 
to be below the gangway, and until he re- 
moved to that more convenient locality he 
had no right to expect that the slightest 
reliance would be placed upon any state- 
ment of his in favour of economy. He 
had simply to say, in conclusion, in refer- 
ence to one of the details of the financial 
scheme—that which related to the impost- 
tion of a licence duty on private brewing 
—that the proposal was one which, as it 
at present stood, would operate with great 
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injustice on a portion of the community— 
the class of small farmers—about which the 
right hon. Gentleman was not in the habit 
of showing himself to be very solicitous. 
The exemption from the tax was in favour 
of persons who occupied houses of less 
rent or value than £20 a year, and tenant- 
farmers renting land at a rent less than 
£150 a year. There was no affinity be- 
tween these two classes of exceptions, for 
the exemption was much more in favour 
of the town than it was of the country. To 
equalize the two cases his impression was 
that they ought to extend the exemption 
to farmers so as to include in it those who 
paid as much as £250 a year-rent, or that 
they should, without any reference to far- 
mers as a class, exempt all who lived in 
houses worth less than £20 a year. His 
intention was at a future time to propose 
an Amendment, exempting all farmers who 
did not pay more than £250 rent. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to say a few words 
in explanation. The hon. Gentleman had 
stated that on a former night he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had used the 
terms, ‘‘obstinacy, folly, and prejudice”’ in 


reference to Gentlemen in that House; but | 


the truth was, that when using the words 
he was not at all referring to proceedings 
in that House. What he said was that 
the French treaty had done much towards 
making commercial intercourse what it 
ought to be, and different from what the 
obstinacy, folly, and prejudice of men 
would have made it. He repeated that he 
did not at all refer to what iad taken place 
in that House. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
understood the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to admit the existence of a deficiency to 
the amount of £1,164,000 on a comparison 
of the revenue and expenditure for the year 
ending the 31st of March, 1862. He should 
wish to know how the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to meet that deficit. Did 
he intend to meet it by a reduction of the 
balances, or carrying the amount into the 
aecounts of the current year? If the 
latter, then what became of the small sur- 
plus which was claimed for this year ? 
There were also some reasons for believing 
that there were outstanding charges which 
were very much in the nature of charges in 
the Miscellaneous Estimates for this year. 
There was £35,000 for surveying in 
America ; £79,000 for expenses incurred 
in British Kaffraria; and £25,000 for 
Vancouver’s Island. There were other 
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similar charges, and he wished to know 
whether any inquiries had been made on 
these important subjects. There were fifty 
places connected with the British Empire 
where the person holding the command, 
whether the Governor or the chief military 
officer, might incur expense without the 
knowledge of the Government at home, and, 
still more, without the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment. That was done through the Treasury 
chest. For several years an account had 
been running up for Indian troops employed 
in China, Those troops were employed, 
not during war, but during peace, and 
therefore the expenditure did not come 
within the Vote of Credit. The last time he 
saw the account the balance amounted to 
£154,000. Sooner or later that sum 
must be provided for by Parliament ; but, 
if so, what became of the surplus? There 
were other outstanding charges of the same 
kind. He could not believe, looking at 
what had taken place in New Zealand and 
Canada, that we had discharged all our 
obligations in those places; and what he 
wanted to know was whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had fully considered these 
matters in connection with his general 
financial arrangements. The right hon. 
Gentleman had reckoned as revenue a 
eharge of £255,000 upon the Indian 
Government for the non-effective services. 
He could not understand how that money 
could fairly be treated as revenue. It was 
an anticipation of a resource which might 
be available some years hence, rather than 
a resource actually available in the current 
year. These various points threw con- 
siderable doubt upon the financial state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he was afraid they would lead to the 
production of a supplementary budget, 
which was a thing always to be depre- 
cated. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was not one of 
those who thought it was the duty of hon, 
Members to vote for every remission of tax- 
ation which might be proposed, and then 
leave to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the odium of maintaining taxes upon the 
people. If there was one duty more than 
another incumbent upon those who sat on 
the ministerial side of the House, it was 
that of sharing frankly in the grave re- 
sponsibility of imposing taxes upon the 
country. He had been much pressed to 
vote for the repeal of the duty upon hops ; 
but he had always answered, that although 
he thouglit the hop duty one of the most 
inconvenient that could be suggested, yet 
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he never could support its repeal until he 
saw what was to be substituted for it, so 
as to make good the revenue. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had dealt with the 
question in a manner that ought to com- 
meud itself to the House; for, in remitting 
a duty which was quite indefensible in its 
character, he had substituted another duty 
which, without being oppressive to the 
people, left the production of the article, 
which was indirectly taxed, very much 
where it was before. No doubt, the simplest 
substitute for the hop duty would be an 
increase of the duty upon malt, because 
the duties upon hops and malt were merely 
taxes upon beer ; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must have felt, that if he pro- 
ceeded in that manner, he would be met by 
an amount of prejudice on the part of the 
growers of barley which would render the 
success of his proposition altogether hope- 
less. So the right hon. Gentleman had 
been driven to a complicated system of 
taxation upon brewers, and the question of 
licensing was the main feature of his finan- 
cial scheme. Now, in theory, the system 
of licensing was one of the most unjust 
that could possibly be adopted. Formerly, 
when the smallest licence for brewing cost 
£1 10s. for 1,000 barrels, the number of 
persons licensed to brew was restricted to 
1,700. In 1825 the law was altered, the 
lowest licence being reduced to 10s. for 
liberty to brew some 20 or 30 barrels of 
beer, and the scale at the same time being 
made more gradual. What was the effect 
of that change? Why, the number of 
brewers was almost immediately increased 
to 48,000, showing the depressing effect 
of the licensing system. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer now proposed to increase 
the minimum licence from 10s. to 12s. 6d. 
One would rather have expected the right 
hon. Gentleman, considering his principles, 
to diminish it from 10s. to 5s. The right 
hon. Gentleman, not content with enlarging 
the minimum of the tax, proposed to extend 
his licensing system to every private brewer, 
although the fact was, according to returns 
on the table, that the private consumption 
of malt was an inappreciable fraction of 
that consumed by the licensed brewers. 
Then, again, the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to grant special licences for three 
days for the occasional sale of exciseable 
liquors. Did he intend to confine these 
special licences to cases in which a licensed 
victualler could now by law sell exciseable 
articles, or was an indefinite power to be 
given to the Excise to grant those licences 
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as they thought fit? If such a power was 
granted to the Excise on every occasion of 
a game of cricket, or any other out-of-doors 
amusement, all the publicans in the neigh. 
bourhood would be hurrying to the scene 
and plying the people with gin and beer, 
thus converting what was intended as 
healthful recreation into the occasion of 
intemperance and vice, He submitted such 
an extensive change—the laws affecting 
the morality of the people—should not be 
left at the discretion of the Excise, whose 
only object was to obtain the largest amount 
of revenue, and with that view to drench 
the public with exciseable articles. The 
right hon..Gentleman proposed another 
extension of the licensing system which 
was alike uncalled for and inexpedient, 
He meant as regarded the licensing of 
every man who sold a pack of cards. Every 
stationer sold a pack of cards now and 
again, and he must now be licensed to do 
so. When the duty was ls, 6d. per pack, 
there was no such licence; but now the 
duty was to be reduced to 6d. per pack, 
and when the chances of fraud were dimi- 
nished, the dealer must take out a licence, 
He thought the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would do well to abandon that system 
of attempting to collect a small revenue by 
a policy of irritation which would cause 
great unpopularity to the Government, but 
have no practical result. 

Mr. VANCE said, he rose to represent 
a case of injustice in the proposed mode of 
carrying out the repeal of the hop daty, 
The matter had been represented to him 
by a brewer who in the city he repre 
sented was as well known as the hon, 
Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) was in 
London. He meant Mr. Guinness. The 
point complained of was that the brewers 
would not, in the scheme proposed, get the 
drawback unless they exported their stock 
of hops on hand. Whenever the malt duty 
had been increased or diminished, it had 
been customary to take an account of the 
stock on hand of malt, and charge the 
brewer with what he had in the event of an 
increase of duty, or allow him the drawback 
if the duty was diminished Another ques 
tion which he wished to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was whether he intended 
to extend these private licences to brewing 
in Ireland ; ifso, he could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that it would prove a com- 
plete dead letter as regarded that country. 
He wished to take that opportunity of cou- 
gratulating the Chancellor of the Exsche- 
quer on the success of the French treaty. 
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He had opposed it when it was first brought 
forward, because he considered that it did 
pot obtain for us the same advantages as 
we surrendered, and he still thought that 
the terms of the treaty as then presented 
to the House justified that opinion ; but 
the French Government had subsequently 
made reductions in some of the duties ; and 
he was satisfied that as the two nations 
were brought into closer intercourse the 
larger would be their trade and the greater 
the benefit that would accrue to each of 


them. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) had not been 
very consistent in the attack which he had 
made upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; for in none of the Motions which 
they had made in favour of economy had 
hon, Members below the gangway ever re- 
ceived much support either from the right 
hon. Gentleman or from the party he led. 
When it was represented that France was 
building a great number of ships, and had 
views of invading this country, no one stir- 
red up the flame so much as hon. Gentle- 
men opposite; and the Government was 
too often goaded on to expenditure by the 
leaders of the party on the Opposition 
henches. He confessed, too, that under 
the circumstances of the case, and the 
pressure brought upon him by both sides 
of the House, he did not see how the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was answer- 
able for the public expenditure. The 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty 
eame down to the House and asked for 
£12,000,000 for the navy, and the House 
atonce granted the money. Positively the 
whole £11,400,000 had this year been 
voted in four hours—£5,000,000 of it in 
five minutes. Then, again, the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for War came and 
asked for £15,000,000 for the army, and 
the House ran through the whole of those 
immense Estimates in two or three nights. 
It seemed to him (Mr. Lindsay) that un- 
der these circumstances the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had nothing to do but 
to pay the bill, and that the blame, to 
& great extent, rested neither with the 
right hon. Gentleman nor with the Go- 
vernment. There was one point, how- 
ever, with respect to which he thought 
the Government censurable. It had been 
known for some years that iron ships ex- 
ceeded wooden ships in power. Reports 
had been sent to the Admiralty to that 
effect, and there was evidence showing that 
since 1856 the French Government had 
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not laid down one wooden ship of any kind. 
It was clear to any reflecting mind that an 
armour-plated ship was capable of destroy- 
ing a whole fleet of wooden ships ; yet in 
spite of that the Admiralty had gone on 
from year to year spending immense sums 
upon wooden vessels. In 1856-7 the sums 
voted for wages in the dockyards had been 
£1,190,000, and for stores, £2,447,000 ; 
in 1857-8, wages, £987,000; stores, 
£1,464,000 ; in 1858-9, wages, £989,000; 
stores, £1,484,000; 1859-60, wages, 
£1,500,000 ; stores, 2,800,000 ; 1860-1, 
wages, £1,440,0U00 ; stores, £3,204,000 ; 
1861-2, wages, £1,112,000; stores, 
£3,490,000. He could not say exactly 
how much of these sums was for wooden 
ships, but he found that during the last year 
£949,000 had been spent on timber alone; 
and he ealeulated that the whole sum 
spent during the last six years on wooden 
ships could not be set down at less than 
£8,000,000, which he contended had been 
virtually thrown away. The Government 
had gone on, in spite of every remonstrance, 
and in spite of the example set them by 
France, lavishing the money of the people 
upon vessels which for purposes of warfare 
were admitted to be worthless. Two years 
ago it was proposed to make a large ex- 
penditure for dockyard defences ; and in 
the list of the thirty-nine who by their 
votes protested against that expenditure 
he did not find the name of one of the hon. 
Members sitting on the front Opposition 
benches. The large expenditure incurred 
upon fortifications was also most injudi- 
cious, as fortifications constituted no ade- 
quate defence against iron-plated ships. 
He also much condemned the Admiralty 
for not introducing extensive administra- 
tive reforms in our dockyards, as the result 
of the Commission and the Select Com- 
mittee which had inquired into that sub- 
ject; and he maintained, that if that 
course were adopted, it would be possible 
to make ten millions of money go as far 
as twelve millions now went. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down that it was perfectly possible to 
impugn the conduct of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer without desiring to bring 
down the expenditure upon national defence. 
to a point lower than it then stood; and 
certainly he had not understood the right, 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire to ex- 
press himself in any other sense.. He 
knew not whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would accept in his defence the 
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constitutional doctrine of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay), but un- 
doubtedly a stranger one had seldom been 
broached in that House. According tv 
the doctrine of that hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was simply a 
banker’s cashier, who had to pay whatever 
the First Lord of the Admiralty or the 
head of any other department might de- 
mand. Had the hon. Member never heard 
of that salutary institution, the Cabinet ? 
He wished the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say distinctly and categorically whether 
he approved or disapproved the amount of 
the Estimates. If he approved it, why 
did he lose no opportunity of denouncing 
and diserediting it in that House? If he 
disapproved it, why did the right hon. 
Gentleman not say so when the Estimates 
were adopted by the Cabinet? The right 
hon. Gentleman always spoke as if some 
major force were laid upon him in this 
matter—as if he were acting a» the slave 
of some higher power, and as if he only 
wished he could, by suggestions and inuen- 
does, irritate the Ilouse and the country 
into sparing him the necessity of proposing 
Estimates which in his heart he disliked, 
and would be glad greatly to curtail. The 
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explanations given of his conduct in that 
respect by the right hon. Gentleman that 
night were scarcely a sufficient answer to 
the charges which had been brought against 


him. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed entirely and carefully to avoid the 
question whether or not he was to be held 
as a willing or an unwilling participator 
in the expenditure which he was continu- 
ally hinting to the House was lavish, pro- 
fuse, and almost profligate. The right 
hon, Gentleman’s answer appeared ex- 
ceedingly inadequate on another point-- 
namely, with regard to the taxes which he 
had used his power to fritter away, and 
which in their then moment of need they 
required so much. The House was about 
again to vote the 9d. income tax, and 
there was no doubt that that, and more 
than that, would probably be wanted for 
the service of the country. But one na- 
turally inquired what had become of those 
taxes which, before the right hon. Gentle- 
man acceded to office, were available for 
filling up the gap which the income tax 
was now required to fill, The right hon. 
Gentleman asserted that it was illogical 
and fallacious to say that these taxes had 
been thrown away; that those who said 
so had yet to learn, and that the country 
itself would teach them, that they had not 
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been thrown away, but that by the remis. 
sions which he had effected he had raised 
the rest of the revenue, and consequently 
made up for the taxes that had been lost, 
That doctrine the right hon. Gentleman 
had again and again reiterated, describing 
it as the doctrine of the reproductive 
energy of the revenue; and it might, in 
fact, be regarded as the cardinal point and 
essence of his financial policy. Now, it 
might be well to bring that doctrine to the 
test of a very few figures. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that his remissions 
during the last two years had stimulated 
the reproductive energy of the revenue; 
and he had mentioned, as a wonderful cir. 
cumstance, that the remaining revenue of 
the country had risen a million a year 
under the influence of those remissions, 
He had further informed them the other 
night that the Customs had been reduced 
by the amount of £2,400,000, but that 
ont of that sum he recovered something like 
£1,600,000 within two years. The right 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, used the fact 
that the revenue had improved £800,000 
in each year as a proof of the soundness 
of his financial policy and the wisdom of 
his remissions. In order to ascertain 
whether or not that was so, the point to 
discover was, what was the normal increase 
of the revenue if the taxes had been left 
alone? They all knew that the revenue 
constantly grew with the growth of the 
wealth and prosperity of the nation. The 
question was, in what proportion did it 
grow? It was not very easy to find a 
year in which some remission or other of 
indirect taxation was not made ; but it so 
happened that the year which preceded all 
these changes was a year in which there 
were no such remissions, and consequently 
it would furnish a test of the rate at which 
the revenue increased if left alone. Well, 
what were the facts? In 1858-9 the 
Customs and Excise together yielded 
£36,794,000 ; in 1859-60 they reached 
£39,114,000. That was a growth in one 
year of more than £2,300,000, or in the 
proportion of one-sixteenth. The year 
1858-9 was not an exceptional one; on 
the one hand there was a good harvest, on 
the other a war leading to the curtailment 
of commercial operations. The right hon. 
Gentleman was proud of his Customs reve- 
nue having increased £800,000 a year i 
spite of the remissions he had made, The 
Customs revenue which the right hon. 
Gentleman left behind, after the changes 
which took place in 1860, was about 
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£20,000,000 ; and if he had left them 


untouched, and allowed them to grow at 
the rate they had grown in previous years 
—namely, one-sixteenth, the annual incre- 
ment would have been £1,250,000, instead 
of £800,000. He did not say for a cer- 
tainty that the remissions of taxation had 
injured the revenue or prevented its in- 
crease ; but he wanted to commend those 
figures to the consideration of hon. Gentle- 
men, in order to disabuse them of the idea 
that the growth of the revenue was the 
necessary result of those remissions. Asa 
matter of fact, the figures proved that in 
spite of the remissions which bad been 
made in 1860 the revenue had grown, but 
at a much slower rate than it had done the 
ear before. 

The right hon. Gentleman had also tried 
to show that throughout the whole period 
of his financial policy the growth of the 
revenue and the growth of public prosperity 
had been due to remissions of taxation. 
That was a fallacy, for the real state of 
the facts was this, that in other countries, 
where there had been no remissions of 
taxation and no new commercial policy, the 
increase of prosperity was more rapid than 
in England. In England the exports be- 
tween 1846 and 1856 increased only 96 
percent; in Austria they increased 124, 
and in France 159 percent. Those facts 
conclusively showed that they must have 
recourse to some other cause than a revised 
commercial policy to account for that mar- 
vellous increase of wealth which not only 
England but other nations had enjoyed for 
the last fifteen years. The main cause of 
that increase was, he thought, to be found 
in the wonderfully-increased means of com- 
munication. In consequence of improved 
facilities of communication business could 
be done in half the time that it formerly 
took, and therefore pevple could put their 
capital to use much more frequently. A 
larger annual return for that capital was 
the natural consequence. If commercial 
prosperity had been the result of a remis- 
sion of taxation, it would have been confined 
to England alone. He had, however, 
shown that in other countries of Europe, 
where there was no such remission of tax- 
ation, the commercial prosperity had in- 
creased considerably more than in England. 

The right hon. Gentleman the other night 
brought into a focus, as he called it, the 
financial policy of the last three years, and 
presented the results to the House; but he 
omitted some of the darker rays, which 
ought to have been taken into consideration. 
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What the country would ask, upon seeing 
the present budget, was whether it had been 
a loser or a gainer by the financial policy of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and what the 
result would have been if he had never 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer. When 
the right hon. Gentleman took office, the 
income tax was 5d. in the pound ; now it 
was 9d.; thus, £4,000,000 additional was 
raised. If they looked to the indirect taxes 
which the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
mitted or reduced, they would find that they 
came to very much the same amount: 
£1,300,000 paper duty, £2,420,000 Cus- 
toms, and £100,000 hops, would give 
very nearly that sum, and then the natural 
growth of the revenue would do the rest. 
What he wanted to impress on the House 
was, that that fact would throw some light 
upon the great success which the right hon. 
Gentleman alleged had attended the ope- 
rations of the commercial treaty entered 
into with France. Now, the £4,000,000 
additional raised by the income tax was 
taken from a class of persons who had 
never paid it before, and who got no return 
from it. By the help of that £4,000,000, 
the right hon. Gentleman, no doubt, ena- 
bled a large number of persons to set up & 
profitable trade, and those persons, very 
naturally, were loud in their panegyrics of 
the success of his commercial policy, and the 
French treaty. What the right hon. 
Gentleman had done was this—he had 
said to all the holders of fixed incomes, to 
curates, clerks, farmers, and all who were 
not engaged in trading operations, ‘* You 
shall pay 4d. in the pound more than you 
have paid me before, and with that money 
I will enable certain estimable people in a 
great number of the commercial towns of 
England to open trade which they would 
never have been able to do before.” If 
money was taken from one interest and 
given to another, the latter of course would 
be very prosperous, and that was all that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s commercial 
policy had achieved. Those who had bene- 
fited in that way were perfectly right in 
praising a policy to which they owed so 
much, but they were not right in speaking 
as though the £4,000,000 by which they 
had profited had been dug out of the earth 
or thrown down from the sky ;—it was 
really taken out of the pockets of a class 
who had never paid it before. If it were 
the necessities of the people that had been 
relieved by that policy, there would have 
been something to say for it; butit was 
off silks, wines, gloves, and paper that the 
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duty was taken; and therefore it was not 
just to say, as the right hon. Gentleman was 
constantly saying, that they had used the op- 
portunity of the falling-in of the Long An- 
nuities toconfer blessings onthe people. The 
sentence that they must pass on the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman for the last 
few years was this—that he had crowded 
into a couple of years that which ought to 
have taken ten or twelve years to accom- 
plish, Had the right hon. Gentleman 
waited for the ordinary falling-in of the 
revenue, all that he kad done could have 
been effected in the course of time 
without raising the income tax from 5d. 
to 9d., and without imposing the extra- 
ordinary burdens under which they were 
labouring. The right hon. Gentleman 
had that night claimed te be a sue- 
cessor of Sir Robert Peel, and had also 
alluded to his claim to be the successor 
of Mr. Pitt; but there was one main differ- 
ence between the policy of those great 
statesmen and that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The right hon. Gentleman had 
rightly stated that the income tax must be 
used either for purposes of commercial re- 
form, or for aiding the country in support- 
ing the burden of a great war. Mr. Pitt 
used it under the pressure of a great war; 
Sir Robert Peel to carry out commercial 
reforus.; but the peculiarity of the right 
hon. Gentleman had been that he had 
united the two objects, and had imposed 
upon the country the burden of the income 
tax for the purposes at once of war and of 
commercial reforms. It might be said that 
that was a light charge to bring against 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but the course 
of financial wisdom was different. Every 
error that was committed, every precipitate 
step that was taken, inflicted a fearful 
amount of injury at the time, which could 
never afterwards be remedied. The shock 
of his measures was felt most severely by 
those who had no capital to fall back upon 
and wo luxuries to retrench. At first sight 
the income tax would appear to rest only 
on the better classes; but that was not so; 
its certain effect was to force the employ- 
ing classes to employ less, to retrench their 
expenditure in a hundred ways, and every 
one of those ways fell hardly upon the poor. 
He feared the sufferings which the poor 
were going through at that moment were 
the ultimate results of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s policy. He chose, for the sake 
of his own fame, to compress into one year 
what eught to have been the work of seve- 
ral. The pauperism of the country was 
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increasing. On the first of July there were 
10,000 able-bodied paupers more than the 
average, and that was only a sign of what 
the right hon. Gentleman’s policy had ef. 
fected throughout the whole country, It 
was true that some manufacturing interests 
had derived advantage from the French 
treaty, but it must be remembered that all 
did not live by exports. Some Gentlemen 
seemed to think that the exports were the 
only test of our national prosperity ; but 
that was not so. It was possible to give 
foreign trade an artificial stimulus whilst 
there was an increasing misery in the heart 
of the country. There was no part of the 
right hon. Gentleman's speech which he 
had heard with greater satisfaction than 
the expression of his opinion that the time 
for such dealings with finance had now 
come to an end, and that it would be un 
wise in future to generalize the maxims 
which he had heretofore laid down. 

Mr. BALL said, he should not have 
ventured to trespass on the attention of 
the House had it not been for the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Sunderland, 
who taunted the Opposition with having 
supported the Navy Estimates of the Go- 
vernment. He (Mr. Ball) did not consider 
that his side of the House were deserving 
of any reproach because they had not en- 
deavoured to cut down what the Govern- 
ment asked for for the naval department, 
Iie thought that the whole property of the 
country could not be considered secure 
unless they had a powerful and an efficient 
navy ; and, therefore, that the last thing 
which islanders ought to do was to dimt- 
nish or weaken the strength of their navy. 
The money raised by taxation to maintain 
an efficient navy was a sort of premium 
paid for securing the property of the whole 
country. Instead, then, of opposing the 
requirements of the Government for that 
purpose, the party with which he (Mr. 
Ball) was connected was more disposed to 
facilitate and encourage the action of the 
Government when directed towards the 
object of improving the efficiency of the 
navy. He suggested to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to reconsider the propriety 
of withdrawing the 12s. 6d. licence tax 
from a gentleman who chose to brew his 
own beer. It would be most obnoxious to 
country gentlemen, clergymen, and dis- 
senting ministers, who could not afford to 
drink wine. A man who brewed twenty 
barrels of beer would be relieved of 2s. 6d, 
by the repeal of the hop duty, but would have 
to pay 12s. 6d. for permission to brew. But 
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suppose a gentleman brewed without taking 
out a licence, was every house to be visited 
by the exciseman and rendered liable to a 
fine? Such an inquisition would be into- 
Jerable ; and if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not withdraw that portion of 
his measure now, he would be forced by 
the voice of the country to withdraw it 
after it had eome into operation. He had 
only one other observation to offer. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had spoken 
of the advantage arising from the French 
treaty, not only from the increase of ex- 
ports and consequently increased employ- 
ment in their manufactories, but from the 
moral benefit to arise from the friendly 
intercourse to result from it; but it had 
always appeared to him (Mr. Ball) that in 
proportion as their exports to France in- 
ereased would there be a discontent and 
ili-feeling generated in the minds of the 
French manufacturers, whose goods would 
be thereby displaced from the market. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that after the excellent answer which 
his noble Colleague (Lord Robert Cecil) 
had given to the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland, he need hardly enter into that 
point; but he must protest against the 


doctrine put forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber, which had been cheered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and which 
was certainly a comfortable doctrine for 
any Government to have held concerning 
them—namely, that if the Estimates were 
too large it was the fault, not of the 


Government, but of the House. [The 
CuanceLtor of the Excnequer : I did not 
cheer it.] He was glad to hear it ; it was 
certainly cheered by some one in the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer’s immediate neigh- 
bourhood : and it was evident that some 
hon. Gentlemen thought that it furnished 
an answer to the criticisms of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Disraeli) ; but that was not the 
point at issue; nor, with all submission, 
was the doctrine of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland the true doctrine which 
should be held upon the subject. It was 
said that his right hon. Friend was in- 
consistent inasmuch as he did not vote 
with the hon. Member (Mr. Lindsay) for 
the reduction of expenditure. But it was 


bers to vote against Estimates which were 
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‘fication Vote, but what had passed upon 


that subject? Oneof the most eloquent 


land influential aa Members in 


that House (Mr. Horsman) brought for- 
ward the matter two years ago in an able 
speech, but the Government opposed him, 
and he was beaten on a division by two 
to one. Next year the Government them- 
selves brought forward a similar measure, 
and then not forty hon. Members voted 
against it. That showed that the House 
did not force measures upon the Govern- 
nient, but that hon. Members were not 
disposed, with the insufficient information 
which they necessarily possessed, to take 
the responsibility of voting against the 
Government in such cases. But that, after 
all, was not the question raised by his 
right hon. Friend, who had neither alleged 
that the expenditure was too large nor that 
it was too small, but had shown that, large 
or small, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had failed to provide the means for meet- 
ing it. That was the real point which 
the House had to consider. Whether 
the expenditure was £70,000,000 or 
£75,000,000, it was the duty of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to provide the 
means to meet it. Now, when the Govern- 
ment submitted large Estimates, and the 
Chaneellur of the Exchequer proposed to 
take off considerable taxes, they were led 
into an expenditure which they probably 
would not have sanctioned if they had not 
believed it to be quite consistent with the 
remission of burdens. Some strange doc- 
trines had been laid down by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his observations. 
They did not amount to a reply upon the 
speech of his right hon. Friend; and, if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer really 
expected hon. Members to believe them 
to be a reply, he must have a low opi- 
nion of the logical power of the House 
of Commons. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told them, for instance, that the re- 
peal of the paper duty was no loss. That 
was a strange doctrine. His right hon. 
Friend had said that there would have 
been a smaller deficit if the paper duty 
had not been repealed, adding, ** You have 
a nominal surplus for the year to come ; 


| there would have been a real surplus if the 
a serious thing for independent Mem- | 


paper duty had been retained.” Upon 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


framed by the Government with a full|** You are entirely mistaken. You fancy 
knowledge of the facts, and which they, as that the repeal of the paper duty is a loss 


responsible advisers of Her Majesty, de- 


to the revenue, but it is no such thing;” 


clared were necessary for the public service. | and he illustrated that by reference to the 
The hon. Member bad alluded to the forti- repeal of the soap duty. But the question 
} 
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was, did they not by that remission lose 
revenue in the past year, and were they 
not going to lose revenue in the coming 
year from the same cause? If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer meant that in 
1870 they would find themselves with just 
as good a revenue without the paper duty 
as with it, very likely he was right. Per- 
haps they then had a larger revenue 
owing to the repeal of the soap duty 
eight or nine years ago. But what the 
House had to look at was the present 
moment. He could not understand how, 
in one breath, they could be told that the 
deficit was caused by a mistake about 
the drawback, or something of that kind, 
and in. another that in speaking of the loss 
consequent upon the repeal of the paper 
duty they were talking of that which they 
did not understand. Perhaps the House 
of Commons were not altogether adepts 
in matters of political economy, but they 
could understand the plain proposition that 
the revenue of the present year and the 
year to come had suffered and would suffer 
from the repeal of the paper duty. As to 
the remark of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the past two years were excep- 
tional years, it was perfectly true, that if 
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they looked back through a long series of 
years, beginning, perhaps, with 1816, they 


might be called exceptional. But what 
the House wanted to know was, not whe- 
ther they were exceptional years upon 
such a long retrospect, or with reference 
to what might be the case in 1870, but 
whether they belonged to a period of which 
it could be said, ‘It was an exceptional 
period, and it is past ;”” whether such years 
might not, on the contrary, continue to re- 
cur, and whether there was not every pro- 
bability of their reeurring for some time to 
come. What the House knew, at all events, 
was, that in these exceptional years they 
had had recourse to exceptional resources. 
He would recommend the House not to 
overlook the character of these exceptional 
years, and he was anxious to call attention 
to what had been going on during the 


large number of exceptional years through ! 


which the country had been passing. His 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) had con- 
fined himself to the financial aspect of the 
Jast two years. [The CHANCELLOR of the 
Excnequer: Three years.] His right hon. 
Friend had been asked by the right hon. 


Gentleman to extend his review to the last | 
Even with that extension of | 


three years. 
the period the right hon. Gentleman had 


been greatly mistaken in the Estimates he | 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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had made, as compared with the results, 
On the first of these years the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had estimated a surplus 
of £250,000, while he really had a surplus 
of £1,587,000. In the next two years 
the estimated surplus was £464,000 and 
£408,000, while the realized deficiency 
was £2,500,000 in one, and £1,200,000 
in the other. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not deny that; he only said 
that other people were mistaken, and then 
he referred to the year 1858. But his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) had, he 
thought, no reason to be ashamed of any 
reference to the year 1858. It was true 
that he was deceived in his estimate of the 
produce of some small taxes. Every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was liable to 
such errors. But his right hon. Friend 
estimated a surplus of £310,000, and he 
got a surplus of £813,000. That was a 
very satisfactory sort of miscalculation, 
and made up for any mistakes his right 
hon. Friend might have made in regard to 
bankers’ checks and Irish spirit duties. 
Passing over these more recent years, how- 
éver, he was anxious to call the attention 
of the House to what had been going on 
during the last eight years. During that 
period there had oniy been two years in 
which there had been asurplus, That was 
shown by a Return for which he had moved 
last Session. There was a large surplus 
in 1853, but ever since 1854, the beginning 
of the Crimean war, there had been a re- 
currence of large deficits, with the excep- 
tion of 1858-9, when his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bucks was in office, and 
1859-60, the year after he had quitted 
office. In those eight years the deficit was 
£36,144,000, and, deducting the surplus 
of these two years, £2,400,000, the result 
was a net deficiency, during eight years, 
of £33,744,000. No doubt, that was 
mainly due to the war with Russia. 
No one would expect that during a 
great war the revenue would be equal to 
the expenditure. As, too, the war with 
Russia was the cause of the deficiency, 80 
also the great increase in the expenditure 
of the country might be traced to the same 
cause, The excitement that then prevailed 
in Europe led the various Governments to 
consider the best means of attack and de- 
fence, and different nations then began to 
run a race against each other, which had 
brought them to their present financial po- 
sition. It was idle to attribute their present 
exceptional position to such causes as the 
little war in China, or the possibility of a 
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difficulty with America. A year or two 
ago it was France with which they were 
entering upon a race of armaments ; now 
it was America. There seemed a proba- 
bility that the United States, which used 
tobe a great pacific Power, were on the 
eve of becoming a great military Power, 
and that upon an element where it would 
be necessary to take the most costly mea- 
sures to preserve British ascendency. He 
asked the House to consider what proba- 
bility there was of that exceptional state of 
things coming to an end for some time ? 
It was, therefore, their duty to consider 
the resources of this country, and not to 
throw them away until they saw the way 
of mecting the inevitable expenditure. 

He would next call the attention of the 
House to the increase of the debt. Since 
1854 there had been an addition of 
£31,500,000 to the capital of the debt, 
and an increase in the annual charge, 
making allowance for the falling-in of 
the Long Annuities, of upwards of 
£1,000,000. The country used to bear 
that annual charge with some cheerful- 
ness, because there was a prospect of 
one portion of it coming toan end. That 
payment had now ceased, and there was 
therefore no longer that relief to look 
forward to. The real measure of the debt 
was the amount of its annual charge, and 
that had not decreased during the last three 
years, if allowance were made for the Long 
Annuities. There was no reai diminution 
of the debt during the last three years, nor 
had it varied much during the last few years. 
When it was remembered that during the 
last eight years an addition of £30,000,000 
had been made to the debt, the House 
would not be doing its duty unless it 
made ample provision for the expenditure 
of the year, whether it were an exceptional 
year or not. Whether that was to be done 
by a reduction of expenditure or an increase 
of income was not the point under diseus- 
sion; but he did press upon the House the 
necessity of making exertions to equalize 
the income with the expenditure, and to 
_ Secure a large surplus, every year, that 
might be reckoned upon. The year 
1860 was called an exceptional year, be- 
cause of the Commercial Treaty with 
France. In that year the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had an addition of 
£2,000,000 to his resources through the 
Cessation of the Long Annuities. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not know what 
to do with that £2,000,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman, after giving full effect, 





and more than full effect, to the stipula- 
tions of treaty, found himself with a mil- 
lion of surplus, and what did do with 
it? Te was not obliged by the treaty 
with France to repeal the paper duty, 
yet he proposed to give up—and would have 
done it but for the interposition of the 
House of Lords—more than a million for 
this purpose, although the country was on 
the eve of a China war, and although he 
was warned the year would be one of 
exceptional expenditure. Then in the 
month of July the right »-hon, Gentle- 
man, after haying thrown away his re- 
sources as far as he could, came forward 
with a Vote of Credit for £3,800,000. In 
the same year arose the question of the for- 
tifications. The Government were pressed 
to tell the House what they proposed to 
do. It was known that the Defence Com- 
mission had reported, and that a large 
sum would be wanted. Yet all that the 
House was told was, “‘ Pass our measures, 
and then you will see what we propose to 
do.’? That was.not fair ; the House could 
not possibly do its duty, or make a proper 
provision for the expenditure with such de- 
mands. However desirable it might be to 
repeal different duties, and howgver true it 
might be that at the end of five or ten years 
they would be the richer for having done so, 
yet nothing could excuse the Government 
for making a provision for the year. 

There was another point he had adverted 
to, immediately after the budget statement, 
on which he would offer a few remarks ; it 
was in reference to a portion of the calcula- 
tions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He had asked how the right hon. Gentle- 
man expected a larger revenue from the 
Excise that year than in the last. The 
paper duty had been taken off: and that 
they were told last year would cause a 
further loss of £500,000 on the Excise 
in the present year. Hon. Members on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
had been told more than once, and again 
that night, that they had proposed to give 
up a larger amount on the tea duties than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had sacri- 
fieed by the paper duty. He denied the 
fact: but in the way the argument had 
been used it was used unfairly. In the 
first instance many of them doubted whether 
there was a surplus at all. But on being 
assured there was a surplus, and that some 
taxation might be reduced, they preferred 
a reduction of the duty on tea to the aboli- 
tion of the duty on paper, not only be- 
cause they thought there were stronger 
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claims in the one case than in the other, 
but because they thought the reduc- 
tion of the tea duty would cause a 
smaller loss to the revenue than the abo- 
lition of the paper duty. They might 
have been wrong ; they had not access to 
the official caleulations and information 
possessed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It was perfectly legitimate for 
him to say, You think you are only sacri- 
ficing £500,000 by your proposal, but you 
are really sacrificing £900,000. Had it 
been fairly put in that way, they might 
have been prepared to modify the proposal 
so as to bring down the reduction to what 
the revenue could afford. But it was not 
fair to taunt them with having proposed to 
throw away a greater amount of revenue 
than had been lost on the paper duty, when 
their proposal was in the directly opposite 
sense. And he still thought, that if they 
had passed the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Horsfall), they would 
not have thrown away so large an amount 
as the Government had sacrificed by abo- 
lishing the duty on paper. It might have 
been very wrong in them to make a mis- 
calculation in the financial measure they 
proposed ; but if so, a mistake on the part 
of the Governnent was much more inexcus- 
able. With all the advantage of official 
information, and a careful survey of the 
ground for two years, it now appeared that 
the Government had made miscalculations 
as to the loss which would be occasioned 
by the repeal of the paper duty that de- 
prived it of any right to taunt them with 
having committed an error as to the loss 
of revenue by the remission of the tea 
duty. It was a serious thing for an in- 
dependent Member to venture to criti- 
cise the estimates of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. They were told, and 
justly, that the estimates were not pre- 
pared by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer alone, but with the assistance of 
the permanent heads of the revenue de- 
partments on the best information they had 
at command. Yet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had made mistakes in the cal- 
culation of revenue from several sources, 
and especially from the Excise. In 1860 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated 
that the Excise would produce £21.361,000; 
in reality, it produced only £19,439,000. 
In the following year it was estimated that 
it would produce £18,780,000, whereas it 
prodaced £18,330,000, or £450,000 less; 
and he therefore thought, that considering 


the wide difference between his former es- | 


Sir Stafford Northcote 





timates and their result, they were fairl 
at liberty to criticise the right hon. Gentle. 
man’s estimates, and especially those of 
the Excise. The right hon. Gentleman eg. 
timated that the revenue from the Exeisg 
would be as large this year as the last, 
The right hon. Gentleman calculated the . 
loss on the paper duty at £300,900, and 
estimated that he would make up that 
amount in the malt duty. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was mistaken in that, 
And if he did realize the full gain ex. 
pected on malt, that was not the principal 
article on which revenue was gained 
from the Excise. What were the pros- 
pects of the revenue from spirits? There 
had been a serious diminution in the con- 
sumption of spirits in the past year—not 
less than 2,000,000 gallons. That was 
attributed to a decrease in the consuming 
power of the population. But did they 
see any symptoms of a revival of the con- 
suming power? 1t used to be said that in 
a period of distress the revenue from spirits 
increased, because the first thing English. 
men did under depression was to take 
to drink. But now, from a fortunate 
change in the disposition of the people, 
that was happily not the case. Ina 
period of distress, the first pressure did 
not fall on tea, or other necessaries 
of life; it appeared first in the re- 
duced revenue from spirits and tobacco. 
That was a most gratifying circumstance, 
as indicating the improved moral character 
of the people ; but, regarded merely as & 
question of finance, it affected the prospects 
of the revenue very seriously. ‘The de- 
ficiency in the consumption of spirits in 
1861 was 2,000,000 gallons, as compared 
with 1860. The duty on spirits was 10s. 
a gallon; the decrease, therefore, meant a 
deficiency in the revenue of £1,000,000. 
These were the sort of calculations they 
must look at. They were operating on & 
very small surplus indeed ; and in the san 
guine estimates of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he had no confidence whatever. 
They had heard a great deal of the in- 
crease in the Military and Naval Estimates. 
That increase had been 37 per cent since 
1853. But the Miscellaneous Estimates 
had inereased in the same period from 
£4,800,000 to £7,890,000—an increase 
of 64 per cent. At the same time, the 
national defences were the first object to 
look at, and they could not take the re 
sponsibility of cutting down the necessary 
demands for them. But, if they could not 
keep down the Naval and Military Est- 
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mates, why could not the hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway attempt some reduc- 
tion of the continually growing Miscella- 
neous Estimates ? That was a point for con- 
sideration. He did not wish to raise ques- 
tions or discussions which had no prac- 
tieal object whatever. He did not wish 
merely to Jay the foundation of a party 
yote, or to make use of an opportunity 
like that for the purpose of gaining any- 
thing like a party triumph ; but he thought 
the House must admit that the distrust 
which he and his friends had felt in the 
system of finance adopted during the last 
two years had been very much justified by 
the results. Tle should not go in detail 
into several of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s schemes, to which he did not 
object in the abstract. He should have 
approved almost everything that had been 
done by the right hon. Gentleman if it had 
been done at the right time. What he 
objected to was, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had attempted to accomplish in two 
years what ought to have been the work 
of, perhaps, ten. Ile could not bring him- 
self to believe that they had not suffered 
anything in the revenue of the last year, and 
would not suffer anything in the revenue 
of the present, by the repeal of the paper 
duty. He could not bring himself to be- 
lieve that the exceptional years were at an 
end, On the other hand, he ventured to 
say that the resources to be derived from ex- 
ceptional taxation were coming to an end. 
A few years ago they were told the taxes 
on which they could fall back in cases of 
emergency were the income tax, the malt 
tax, the spirit tax, and the taxes on tea 
and sugar. It was evident that neither 
the malt tax nor the spirit tax was avail- 
able any longer. They had pushed the 
spirit duties as far as they could go. The 
House had been told that the falling-off in 
the consumption of duty-paying spirits was 
not the result of illicit distillation ; but 
they must remember that the spirit duties 
both in Seotland aud Ireland were now 
four times as much as they had been some 
years ago; and they knew that when 
Chancellors of the Exchequer tried to in- 
crease those duties in former times, they 
were beaten by the smuggler, Well, 
then, as to the malt tax, they could not 
carry that much further. The tea and 
sugar duties also were maintained at a war 
level. He did not mean to say that in a 
great emergency they might not raise them 
still higher; but it was very doubtful 
whether they would get more by doing 
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so. There was then the income tax; but 
that, too, was at a war level. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel put on a 7d. income tax; and if 
it stood at that figure, they might have 
considered that they were paying a peace 
income tax; but while they paid 9d. or 
10d. in the pound, they must, he thought, 
feel that they were paying a war income 
tax. The hon. Member for Sunderland 
had charged the Conservatives with adopt- 
ing a party proceeding in reference to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s financial 
policy. He did not think they were open 
to that hon. Gentleman's accusation, that 
they showed no anxiety to suggest any 
practical remedy. He was anxious to say 
that they ought not to accept the excuses 
that were made to them, but ought 
to call on the Government to accept the 
responsibility which bond fide belonged to 
them—to discharge the duty for which 
they sat on the benches opposite and which 
the country expected them to perform— 
namely, that of providing a revenue to 
meet the national expenditure. 


House in Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trast EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had to propose the follow- 
ing Resolutions :— 

“2. That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Commissioners of 
ler Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to raise 
any sum of money not exceeding £1,000,000 
sterling, by the issue of Exchequer Bonds. 

“3. That the Principal of all Exchequer 
Bonds which may be so issued shall be paid off 
at par, at the expiration of any period not ex- 
ceeding six years from the date of such Bonds. 

“4, That the Interest of such Exchequer 
Bonds shall be payable half-yearly, and shall be 
charged upon and issued out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, or the growing 
produce thereof.” 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had any information to 
communicate to the Committee with re- 
spect to the working of the new Exche- 
quer Bonds—as to whether any had been 
paid in for taxes. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE-. 
QUER said, that as far as regarded the 
working of the new system, he did not 
think a single bill had been paid into the 
revenue. Such payment could only hap- 
pen when those bills were not at a pre- 
mium, and they had been steadily at a 
premium. 


Resolutions agreed to. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER aaid, he would then propose the 
following Resolution :— 

“5. That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the several] Rates and Duties 
granted to Her Majesty by the Act of the last 
Session of Parliament, chap. 20, for one year, 
commencing on the 6th day of April, 1861, for 
and in respect of all Property, Profits, and 
Gains mentioned or described as chargeable in 
the Act passed in the 16th and 17th years of 
Her Majesty’s reign, chap. 34, for granting to 
Her Majesty Duties on Profits arising from 
Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices, shall 
be granted and continued, and shall be charged, 
raised, levied, collected, and paid unto and for 
the use of Her Majesty, Her heirs and succes- 
sors, from and after the 5th day of April, 1862, 
for the term of one year thence next ensuing.” 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he wished 
to ask a question with regard to the col- 
lection of the income tax. The collectors 
had sent round a paper, dated the 20th of 
March, stating that the tax was due, and 
requiring that it should be paid imme- 
diately. He presumed that they would be 
liable to the penalties for obtaining money 
under false pretences if they were not jus- 
tified in the assertions made in their cir- 
cular, The 20th of March was a strange 
date for the tax to become due on. 





Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not know how it was 
that the quarter fell due on the 20th of 
March, but he had no doubt that the date 
stated in the collectors’ paper was the 


correct one. He supposed that in strict- 
ness the tax was due on that day; but 
no instructions had been given by the 
Government for the collection of the 
quarter due on the 20th of March before 
the Ist of April. The proceedings of 
the collectors were not, however, taken 
by the direction of the Government, and 
the Government had no way of interfering 
with them, except when they were brouglit 
under their notice in a particular case. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved — 

“6, That towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty the Duties and Drawhacks of 
Customs now charged and allowed on the articles 
undermentioned shall continue to be levied, 
charged, and allowed on and after the Ist day of 
July, 1862, until the Ist day of July, 1863, on 
Importation into Great Britain and Ireland, or on 
Exportation therefrom to Foreign parts, or on re- 
moval to the Isle of Man for consumption therein, 
or on deposit thereof in any approved warehouse, 
upon such terms and subject to such regulations 
as the Commissioners of Customs may direct, for 
delivery therefrom as Ships’ Stores only, or for 
the purpose of sweetening British Spirits in Bond, 
namely :—Tea; Sugar, as denominated in the 
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Tariff; Molasses; Almonds, paste of ; Cherries’ 
dried ; Comfits, dry ; Confectionery ; Ginger, pre- 
served ; Marmalade ; Plums, preserved in Sugar; 
Suceades, including all Fruits and Vegetables 
preserved in Sugar, not otherwise enumerated,” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER said, he then rose to propose the 
following Resolution— 

“7, That, towards raising the supply granted 
to Her Majesty, there shall be charged and paid 
for the use of Her Majesty, Her heirs and sue. 
cessors, the following Duty of Excise :—For and 
upon every Occasional Licence to be granted to 
any person who shall be duly authorized to keep 
a common Inn, Alehouse, or Victualling House, 
and licensed to sell therein beer, wine, spirits, or 
tobacco, to sell the like articles for which he shall 
be so licensed at any such other place, and for 
and during such space or period of time, not ex. 
ceéding three days, as the Commissioners of In. 
land Revenue shall approve, and as shall be speci- 
fied in such Occasional License, the Duty of 5s.” 
The Licences referred to in the Resolution 
would We confined to persons already 
licensed under the present law. Persons 
licensed to sell in their houses were also 
allowed to sell the articles for which they 
were licensed at ‘‘ fairs or races; ”’ so that 
the principle of their selling at fairs or 
races was recognised, and he thought 
justly so, by the existing law; but there 
were other gatherings—such as reviews, 
archery meetings, &c.—at which under the 
new regulation leave would be given to 
licensed publicans to sell. Their being no 
power in licensed publicans to sell at those 
places at present, sales of liquors were made 
by all sorts of persons, licensed and un- 
licensed. By giving licensed publicans 
authority to sell at such places, they would 
bring the whole of the sales under the con- 
trol of the police; for those publicans 
would take care, for their own sake, to 
keep other people off the ground. The 
existing law was not only difficult but im- 
practicable, and the Board of Inland 
Revenue had been obliged to give up the 
attempt to enforce it. They had directed 
their officers to abstain from interference ; 
but of course they had no power over the 
common informer, and therefore it appeared 
to them that the best course would be to 
organize, under proper restraints, a supply 
of liquors which did appear to be required 
in these assemblages of people and for that 
reason the present Resolution was proposed. 
But it had been suggested to him that 
these licences ought on no account to in- 
clude power to sell liquors on Sundays. 
He believed that no such power was ever 
intended to be taken, but he would take 
care, in answer to the suggestion, to have 
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any tisk of any such power being granted 
under the words of the Resolution, effectu- 
ally corrected by the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FOSTER said, he did not 
object to the Resolution, and he quite 
agreed that any discussion had better take 
place upon the Bill. He would take that 
opportunity, however, of expressing his 
regret that they had a fresh tampering 
with the licensing system without an at- 
tempt to deal with the whole subject, with 
aview to avoid the anomalous condition of 
having four different licences for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would move the following 
Resolutions :— 

“8, That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, there shall be charged and paid 
to and for the use of Her Majesty, Her heirs and 
successors :—For and in respect of every Pack 
of Playing Cards made fit for sale or use in the 
United Kingdom, the Stamp Duty of 3d.; and 
for and upon every Licence to be taken out an- 
nually by any person in the United Kingdom who 
shall sell Playing Cards :—If such person shall be 
a Maker of Playing Cards, £1; if he shall not be 
a Maker of such Cards, 5s. ; the said Duties to be 
in lieu of the Duties now chargeable on Playing 
Cards, and on Licences to the Makers thereof.” 

“9, That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, in lieu of the Duties of Customs 
now charged on the articles undermentioned, the 
following Duties of Customs shall be charged 
thereon on importation into Great Britain and 
Ireland, from and after the day when the Duties of 
Stamps now payable on Playing Cards shall have 
been reduced to a like or lower amount—viz., 
baer Nits Playing Cards, the dozen packs, 
The object of these Resolutions was to se- 
cure a real revenue on the article of playing 
cards, for at present the duty was not paid 
on one pack out of twenty, in consequence 
of its amount and the manner in which it 
was levied. The hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, objected 
to the payment of the licence of £1 for the 
maker of playing cards, and of 5s. for the 
vendor; but the Government could not 
undertake with any degree of security to 
work the selling of a stamped commodity 
except in the hands of a licensed vendor, 
and it was merely applying in this case a 
principle upon which they already acted 
with regard to postage stamps, draft and 
receipt stamps, and with regard generally to 
all stamped documents. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer next 
moved— 

“10. That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, there shall be charged and payable 
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to Her Majesty, Her heirs, and successors, upon 
and in respect of any Bond, Debenture, or other 
Security for Money, by whatever name it shall be 
called, made in the United Kingdom or elsewhere, 
by or on behalf of any Foreign or Colonial Go- 
vernment, State, or Company (not being a Bill of 
Exchange or Promissory note, chargeable as such 
with Stamp Duty, not being an instrument already 
chargeable with the same Stamp Duty as a Bond, 
or for which a composition in lieu thereof is pay- 
able), which shall be issued, delivered, assigned, 
transferred, or negotiated within the United 
Kingdom, the same Stamp Duty as is chargeable 
on a Bond made in the United Kingdom for secur- 
ing the payment of the like amount of money, 

Mr. AYRTON said, the Resolution as it 
stood was not very clear, for its language 
would impose a stamp duty on every se- 
curity issued by a foreign Government 
which might be brought into this country 
and sold by one person to another. It 
would be necessary, therefore, to alter it so 
as to confine it—which, he believed, was 
the right hon. Gentleman’s real intention— 
to loans raised in this country, or to deben- 
tures which bore on the face of them that 
the interest was to be paid in this country. 
Then, if foreign Governments chose to come 
to the English market to raise money for 
their purposes, they were bound to submit 
to any conditions that the law of this 
country imposed. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would suggest that really 
the only question which the Committee 
was called upon to deal with at that moment 
was the question whether in its general 
principle the Resolution was equitable ; and 
upon that matter he did not think there was 
any difference of opinion. He thought the 
hon. Gentleman was quite right in paying 
strict attention to the exact scope of the 
Resolution, but he would recommend that 
he should postpone his remarks till he saw 
the precise terms of the Bill and the exact 
regulations for stamping when they were 
before the House. 

Resolution agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 

Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. COWPER moved the second read- 
ing of this Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sr JOHN SHELLEY said, he should 
have thought his right hon. Friend (the First 
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Commissioner of Works) would have felt it 
his duty to have made some statement on the 
occasion of the second reading of the Bill ; 
but as he had not done so, he (Sir Jolin 
Sirelley) must trouble the House with a 
few remarks. The proposition was nothing 
less than to tax the inhabitants of the Me- 
tropolis to the tune of £1,500,000 out of 
the coal tax; and he therefore thought 
that good reason ought to have been shown 
for the proposition. He hoped he should 
not be twitted with being inclined to set his 
face against Metropolitan improvements. 
He begged distinctly to say that he en- 
tirely concurred in the opinion that, of all 
propositions, not one was more likely to 
contribute to the welfare of the Metropolis 
than the embankment of the Thames. But 
he represented a portion of the community 
which would have to pay for it, and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works reported 
that ten years’ produce of the coal and 
wine duties would not be sufficient to carry 
out the necessary improvements of the 
Metropolis. He was astonished to find 
that the opinion of a Select Committee, 
which had devoted great pains to the in- 
quiry, was deemed unworthy of considera- 
tion ; and that a Royal Commission should 
have been appointed, at the head of which 
was the Lord Mayor, who, being anxious to 
obtain the sweet voices of the constituency 
of London, was naturally anxious that the 
Report should contain nothing which would 
militate against the interests of the City. 
He had every respect for the members of 
the Commission, but he did not approve of 
the composition of that body, for the pur- 
pose of determining upon a plan which 
was not to be paid for in any shape either 
by the Government or Parliament. They 
were nominees of the Government, and in- 
cluded the names of Sir J. Jebb, Inspector 
of Prisons, Captain Burstall, Secretary 
of the Thames Conservancy, Mr. Henry 
Hunt, and Mr. Thwaites. The Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works might, 
in some respects, be said to represent the 
Metropolis, but Mr. Thwaites seemed to 
think his only duty was to see that the 
low-level sewer was put in the embank- 
ment, without regard to what scheme 
would be most economical. What was 
sauce for the goose was said to be sauce 
for the gander ; but it was clear that what 
was sauce for Westminster was not sauce 
for the City of London. While the wharves 
of his constituents were to be unserupu- 
lously swept away, the wharves in the City 
were to be preserved. Such a scheme had 
Sir John Shelley 
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manifestly a very suspicious appearanee, 
It appeared that the wharves in West. 
minster were principally devoted to the 
coal trade, and the Commissioners who had 
inquired into the question of the Thames 
embankment seemed to think that the re. 
moval of those wharves would lead to no 
public loss or inconvenience. It was, how. 
ever, of the utmost consequence that coals 
should be carried, as near as possible, to 
the doors of consumers, It was calculated 
that the abolition of the wharves would 
add 2s. or 3s. per ton to the price of coals 
to the inhabitants of Westminster; while 
the filling-up of the wharves would en. 
tail an outlay of between £300,000 and 
£400,000. Early the other morning he 
moved for a detailed statement of the 
scheme, and he was much obliged to the 
right hon, Gentleman for hanging up a plan 
in the Library. He had examined it, and 
must pronounce it one of the wildest he had 
ever heard of. It was significant, that al- 
though engineers were invited to compete, 
none of the plans sent in were adopted, 
The one which was chosen was the work 
of a Commissioner. That, on the face of 
it, was extremely suspicious. Seeing that 
the plan was entirely contrary to every 
plan which up to that time had been be- 
fore them, and all of which went as far 
down as Queenhithe, and there communi- 
eated with Cannon-street, instead of stop- 
ping at Blackfriars and leaving the wharf- 
age untouched ; and seeing that the plan 
did away with the wharfage property down 
to the Temple, treated with great respect 
the wharves of the City as far as Black- 
friars, and conveniently turned there, giv- 
ing the City of London a most magnificent 
street to which the Corporation did not 
contribute a farthing; considering further, 
the Lord Mayor of the City was at the head 
of the Commission, he (Sir John Shelley) 
had a right to ask for further explana- 
tions. He wished, therefore, to know how 
much of the £1,500,000 was to be spent 
on the embankment proper, and how much 
on the new street in the City and other un- 
necessary operations? He believed that 
a needless expense of £500,000 would be 
incurred. This embankment was, in his 
opinion, somewhat of a national improve- 
ment, and he regretted that the Consoli- 
dated Fund was not to be called upon to 
contribute to the expense, because in that 
ease the subject would receive more atten- 
tion than it was at present likely to obtain 
from the House. He should, no doubt, be 
told that it was what was called a hybrid 
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Bill, and would have to go before a Com- 
mittee upstairs; but he should not be 
satisfied with that unless he received an 
assurance that there would be upon that 
Committee some representatives of the 
interests of those who were to pay for the 
undertaking. As he thought that the 


House ought not to proceed with this 
measure without further information, he 
should move, as an Amendment to the 
Motion, the postponement of the second 
reading until a detailed Estimate had been 
presented, 


Amendment proposed, — 


To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “this 
louse will not proceed further with the Bill, 
until the Estimate of the cost of the Works to 
be authorized thereby shall have been laid upon 
the Table of the Louse.” 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would se- 
condthe Amendment. He thought that the 
House, before proceeding further with the 
Bill, ought to be in possession of every in- 
formation as to the cost of the scheme ; 
and especially ought to have before it the 
Report of the Commissioners upon the em- 
bankment of the south bank of the river, 
which he believed would soon be pre- 
sented. 

Mr. COWPER said, he was so far from 
thinking that the subject was uninteresting 
to the House that he believed it concerned 
every inhabitant of the metropolis, in what- 
ever part of it he might reside. Every 
one who was in the habit of passing 
through the centre of London must feel 
the urgent necessity for the great thorough- 
fare which it was proposed to construct. 
He had been much surprised at the Amend- 
ment which had been moved. He could 
not consent to give the return for which 
the hon. Member moved on Friday night ; 
but as the hon. Gentleman had amended 
the form of his Motion, he should be glad 
to give him the information for which he 
sought. Without waiting for the formal 
production of the document, he might state 
the substance of it in a few words, The 
estimated expenditure for carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Thames Em- 
bankment Bill was £1,500,000, The 
amount was made up in the following man- 
ner;—£500,000 for the works, embank- 
ment, roadway, and new streets opening 
on to the embankment; £500,000 for 
Eepeneetion to wharfingers, persons hav- 
ing frontage on the river, and others; and 
the remaining £500,000 of the estimate 
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was attributed to the total loss which was 
expected to arise in connection with the 
new street to the Mansion House, after the 
purchase and sale of lands. The length of 
the embankment would be 1 mile, 17 
chains, and 90 links. The short street 
going into Whitehall would be I1} 
chains, The street parallel with the 
Strand, which would run from the embank- 
ment to opposite Somerset House, would be 
34 chains in length, and the remaining 
short streets would be 34 chains and 16 
links. The street from Blackfriars Bridge 
to the Mansion House would be 58 chains. 
It was quite impossible that any document 
could be presented to the House giving all 
the details; in fact, it would be unfair 
towards the engineer to oblige him to lay 
these on the table without an accompany- 
ing explanation. The measure stood pre- 
cisely on the same footing as any private 
Bill, and ought to be treated in the same 
way. Parties whose rights were affected 
would have a right to appear by counsel 
before the Select Committee upstairs, and 
after they had pronounced their decision 
the Bill would again go through Committee 
in that House, when every hon. Member 
would have an opportunity of sifting the 
different items. The Committee which 
sat in 1860 went very fully into the sub- 
ject, but did not recommend any particular 
design. They received nine plans, and 
thought yery highly of five of them, but 
they naturally felt they were not the body 
which could properly decide upon their 
relative merits. The hon. Member for 
Westminster seemed to think that he ought 
to have taken the responsibility which the 
Committee shrank from assuming. He, 
however, thought it would be more satis- 
factory to the House that the Crown should 
be advised to appoint a Commission of com- 
petent persons to go very carefully into 
the details, and to point out the plan 
which on the whole seemed most likely to 
combine economy with efficiency. For he 
must remind his hon. Friend that the 
terms of the reference distinctly contem- 
plated both these objects; the Commission, 
accordingly, in the plan which they recom- 
mended, kept both these objects in view, 
Now, who were the members of the Com- 
mission? Sir Joshua Jebb was appoint- 
ed, not because he superintended the 
prisons, but because he was a very 
eminent engineer, who was known to be 
quite impartial, Captain Galton was also 
a very eminent engineer, and it was 
thought desirable to have on the Commis- 
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sion two military engineers who would be 
quite free from that feeling of jealousy 
or rivalry which was supposed to exist 
between members and non-members of the 
College of Civil Engineers. At the same 
time it was felt that at least one Member 
of the body of civil engineers ought to be 
appointed, and Mr. M‘Clane was selected, 
because he was one of the few eminent 
engineers who had never prepared a plan 
relating to the Thames, and who might, 
therefore, be supposed to come fresh to the 
consideration of this particular subject. 
The great difficulty which had been felt in 
all previous schemes lay in the preserva- 
tion of the wharves. All the eminent 
engineers who formerly considered the 
subject had taken it for granted that 
docks must be constructed. But docks 
would soon fill up; they would become 
receptacles for the mud and filth of the 
river, and would have to be continu- 
ally dredged ; while there would be not 
only inconvenience but danger in getting 
barges into these docks through entrances 
at right angles with the stream. Docks 


also involved the necessity of carrying 
the road at a level sufficiently high to 
allow barges to pass underneath; and 


yet, as the roadway would have to dip un- 
der the bridges, there must of necessity 
be great variations of the level. But the 
Commission, having once decided that 
docks were no longer necessary, found 
that the level of the roadway might be 
carried along at a height of only 4 ft. above 
Trinity high-water. Captain Birstol, who 
Hanae probably a more intimate know- 
edge of the navigation of the river Thames 
than anybody else, was also a Member of 
the Commission, as was likewise Mr. H. 
A. Hunt, whose ability in the valuation of 
poet was well known, and whose advice 
nad been particularly useful with regard to 
the claims of wharfingers—the very point 
to which his hon. Friend had alluded. The 
Chairman of the Board of Works was 
“os upon the Commission, not merely 
ecause of his interest in the low-level 
sewer, but also because he might be looked 
upon as the representative, and by an in- 
direct process the culminating point of the 
ratepayers. The Lord Mayor, it was need- 
less to add, was not only the representa- 
tive of the City, but personally extreme- 
ly well qualified to deliver an opinion on 
a matter of this kind. He hoped the 
House would not refuse to read a se- 
cond time the Bill giving effect to the 
recommendation of these practical men, 


Mr, Quwper 
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especially as the second reading only af. 
firmed the principle that the produce of 
the coal duties ought to be applied to 
the construction of the embankment, any 
changes of detail which might appear 
desirable being within the power of the 
Committee to introduce. He had been 
rather surprised to hear his hon. Friend 
the Member for Westminster speak of the 
plan for a street from Blackfriars Bridge 
to the Mansion House as a wild scheme; 
so far from that, it had been pondered 
over by the City for many years, and 
its execution only delayed from want of 
the necessary funds. The object of the 
Bill, which he understood the House to 
concur in, was the construction of a 
thoroughfare from west to east, either from 
Westminster Bridge or Charing Cross to 
the Mansion House. But.an embankment 
merely leading to Blackfriars Bridge or 
Southwark Bridge without a street con- 
ducting to the Mansion [House would not 
divert the traffic from the crowded thorough- 
fares of Ludgate Hill, Cheapside, and the 
Poultry. A direct thoroughfare from 
Westminster to the Mansion House, by 
means of which the traffic which now 
blocked up the Strand and Fleet Street 
would be diverted tosome extent into another 
channel, could not, he thought, be looked 
upon otherwise than a great advantage. It 
was, however, made a cause of complaint 
that the powers under the Bill were to be 
executed by a Committee of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works; but if it was borne in 
mind that the Board consisted of forty-five 
members—an excellent number, no doubt, 
for deliberation—he did not think the 
House would be willing to intrust so large 
a body with the working of the details of 
the measure. It would, therefore, in his 
opinion, be a great improvement that 4 
small Committee should be charged with 
their execution, while he considered it but 
right, seeing how large a portion of the 
work would lie within the City, that two 
representatives of the corporation should 
be among the number. Under all the 
circumstances of the case, he hoped the 
progress of a really important Bill, whose 
operation would be greatly to ornament the 
metropolis, to open up the beauties of a 
noble river, and to bring the fine buildings 
on its banks prominently into view, would 
not be retarded merely because the hon. 
Member for Westminster had not been 
able to obtain a copy of a Report with the 
substance of which he had been already 
furnished. 
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Mr. AYRTON said, that having been 


Chairman of the Committee which had 
Jast session reported that the Thames 
Embankment was the first public im- 
rovement which ought to be carried out 
at the expense of the metropolis, he could 
pot fairly be supposed to be averse to 
the ‘great work. He at the same time 
felt, with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Westminster, that the inhabitants of 
the metropolis ought, before the House 
proceeded further with the Bill under 
discussion, to know what the real nature 
of the scheme was which it was meant 
to carry into effect. When, a few even. 
ings before, his hon. Friend had asked 
for information on the subject, the Go- 
yernment had counted out the House in 
point of fact by their own action. Now, 
it was not, he contended, fair to the rate- 
payers that their interests should be so 
dealt with ; and he, for one, thought they 
were clearly entitled to have that authen- 
tie statement with respect to the Bill for 
which they sought. The scheme was not 
anew one. It had been propounded so 


long before as twenty-two years, and had 
been examined into by one of the most 
distinguished Commissions which had ever 


been issued by the Crown—a Commis- 
sion which numbered the Duke of New- 
castle, Lord Lyttelton, Sir Robert Inglis, 
Sir R. Smirke, and Sir Charles Barry 
among its Members. The city of London, 
moreover, in its corporate capacity, had 
éxamined the scheme for the extension to 
the Mansion-house, which also was by no 
means a new scheme; and each came to 
the conclusion that to make a street 
extending thus far would be so costly and 
of so little utility as compared with the 
cost, that they did not think it expedient 
to approve it. The surveyor of the cor- 
poration (Mr. Bunning) when asked at 
what he would estimate the cost of such 
an extension, stated that he could not 
undertake to put it at less than 
£1,000,000, and he should defy the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Works to show that his Bill 
was founded on any authentic estimate of 
the necessary expenditure. The object, 
then, with those who asked for the delay 
Was, to secure authentic information on 
the stibject, and to enable those who were 
most interested in it to form a correct 
opinion with respect to it. He had no 
Wish—far from it—to prevent the em- 
bankment of the Thames; but as _repre- 
senting a constituency which would con- 
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tribute the largest sum towards the cost 
of the unilertaking, he desired to see it 
carried out with economy, judgment, and 
discretion. 

Mn. LOCKE said, it had been left un- 
explained why a different plan was to be 
carried out with respect to that part of the 
river between the east end of the Temple 
Gardens and Blackfriars Bridge and the 
other portions. He differed from the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Westminster, and 
thought that a solid embankment was very 
much preferable, and regretted that the 
Government had not decided upon such an 
embankment throughout, for by the pro- 
posal of open arches under viaducts they 
would never get rid of the mud- banks 
by the side of the Thames. Down to 
the east end of the Temple Gardens the 
solid embankment had been adopted; but 
from that point to Blackfriars Bridge they 
were to have a viaduct upon arches, 
through which there was to be a com- 
munication with the wharves behind. He 
could not understand why one plan should 
be adopted for Westminster, and another 
for the city of London. The viaduct 
from the Temple Gardens to Blackfriars 
Bridge would lead to an accumulation of 
filth, and necessitate a difference in the 
level of the roadway ; and as the ascent 
would commence in front of the Temple 
Gardens, the appearance of those grounds 
would be very much impaired. He be- 
lieved the object was to accommodate the 
City Gasworks, which were certainly not an 
ornament to the metropolis; and he trusted, 
that when the Bill came to be considered 
in Committee, care would be taken to have 
a uniform plan adopted from Westminster 
to Blackfriars. One part of the scheme 
was the formation of a new street from 
Blackfriars Bridge to Cannon Street and 
thence to the Mansion-house. Now, the 
city of London had already commenced a 
street from Cannon Street to Blackfriars 
Bridge, and he saw no reason why the 
corporation should not be asked to com- 
plete it out of the proceeds of the 4d. 
coal tax, which ought to be devoted to pub- 
lic improvements. A considerable reduc- 
tion might thus be made in the estimated 
cost of the undertaking, and a fund ob- 
tained out of which provision might be 
made for completing the whole line as a 
solid embankment, and compensating the 
City Gas Company and the other holders 
of property between the east end of 
the Temple Gardens and Blackfriars 
Bridge. 

2A 
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Mr. COX said, that if the present were 
only a Thames Embankment Bill, he should 
offer it no opposition ; but it proposed to 
make a new street from Blackfriars Bridge 
to the Mansion-house, which, he believed, 
would cost at least £1,000,000. A new 
route from east to west was, no doubt, 
urgently required, but the Bill did not go 
about the business in the proper way. By 
pulling down Temple Bar and widening 
Ludgate Hill an easy communication might 
be established with Cannon Street. Take 
the parallel line of street from New Ox- 
ford Street: pull down Middle Row, Hol- 
born, and they would have a good broad 
thoroughfare to the Poultry ; pull down one 
side of the Poultry, and there would be a 
good thoroughfare to Gracechurch Street ; 
pull down a few houses at Gracechurch 
Street, and there would be two continuous 
broad thoroughfares from east to west, 
all made at one half the money to be 
Jaid out under this Bill. He hoped the 
hon. Baronet would divide against the 
second reading of the Bill, in order to 
give further time for the examination of 
the scheme. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided: — Ayes 116 ; 
Noes 9: Majority 107. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
**That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee.” 


Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he rose 


to move an Amendment. The matter was 
one of great importance ; public interests 
were involved to a large extent, and there 
was also an enormous amount of private 
interests at stake. He was satisfied that 
those whose private interests were largely 
concerned in the scheme would not be 
content if the question were referred to a 
Committee of shifting or uncertain charac- 
ter. He therefore proposed to add to the 
Motion that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee the following words :—‘* Such 
Committee to be chosen by the Committee 
of Selection, and whose attendance shall 
be subject to the same regulations as at- 
tendance on a private Bill.”” His object 
was that five impartial members should be 
selected to give their attention to this im- 
portant subject, and that those only should 
vote who heard the evidence. 


Mr. Locke 
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Bridge (Advance). 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“to be chosen by the Committee of Selection, 
and whose attendance shall be subject to the same 
regulations as on a Committee on a Private Bill,” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. COWPER said, that if the Amend- 
ment were carried, it would make a great 
change in the practice which had hitherto 
prevailed. The Bill was promoted with 
view to the public interest, but affected 
private property. The invariable course 
was to combine the gentlemen named by 
the Committee of Selection, who would 
endeavour to find persons most impartial 
and least connected with the subject, with 
gentlemen who were supposed to have 
some public connection with the project, 
That practice, he believed, had hitherto 
worked well, and he was sure the gentle. 
men forming the Committee would feel it 
to be their duty to attend, even though 
not named by the Committee of Selection, 

Cotone,. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
was in favour of compulsory attendance, 
It was, he thought, desirable that the 
same practice should prevail with respect 
to private and public Bills, and that no 
member of a Committee should be allowed 
to vote who had not heard the entire of 
the evidence. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that prae- 
tically the ratepayers would be unrepre- 
sented before the Committee. They could 
only be heard by counsel, and the expense 
attendant on having the services of counsel 
from day to day while the inquiry lasted 
would be very heavy. He spoke in the 
interest of the public, whose money should 
not be devoted to the buying up the wharf- 
ingers. 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHOOTE said, 
he saw no reason for deviating from the 
usual course on similar questions. He 
should therefore give his opposition to the 
Amendment. 

Sm GEORGE GREY also briefly op- 
posed the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Bill be committed to 
a Select Committee. 
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HULL SOUTH BRIDGE (ADVANCE). 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Mr. PEEL moved that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee on this subject. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH observed, 
that this was the first time that a matter 
of this kind had been brought before the 
House in consequence of the adoption of a 
standing order requiring the Chairman of 
Committees, whenever it was proposed to 
apply public money in furtherance of the 
objects of a private Bill, to draw attention 
to the subject. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That ”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ the 
Report of the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means of the 27th day of February 
last, in pursuance of the 69th Standing Order, be 
referred to a Select Committee, to examine into 
the facts stated therein, and to report their opi- 
nion thereon, as weil as on the merits of the 
proposed Grant.” 


—instead thereof. 
Mr. PEEL opposed the Amendment on 


the ground that the Crown had exercised 
rights of property in the land in question 
from the time of Henry VIII. 

Question, ‘* That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


House in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, 


That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues be autho- 
rized to advance, by way of loan, to the Com- 
pany to be incorporated under the provisions 
of the Hull South Kridge Bill, the sum of ten 
thousand pounds out of the capital of the Land 
Revenues of the Crown, upon such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed bz any Act to be 
passed in this Session of Parliament. 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported this day. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 8, 1862. 


Mixures.J—Pustic Bitis,—1* College of Phy- 
sicians (Ireland). 
8* Industrial Schools Acts (1861) Amendment, 


Their Lordships met: and having gone 
through the business on the paper, without 
debate— 

House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


{Apnrit 8, 1862} 
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Ships— Question. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 8, 1862. 


Minvres.}—Pusuic Brts.—1° Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,000,000). 

2° Australian Colonies Government Act Amend- 
ment. 


THE INSOLVENT DEBTORS’ 
QUESTION. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he rose to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he means to propose any measure for the 
relief of the Clerks of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court; and whether he intends to intro- 
duce a Declaratory Act for that purpose ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the circumstances to which the question of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman referred 
certainly required full investigation, If 
compensation was to be awarded to the 
Clerks of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, the 
amount must of course be voted by that 
House, and the [House could not be expect~ 
ed to proceed in the matter until it was 
satiefied of the justice and extent of the 
claims put forward. The Government re- 
mained of the opinion they had previously 
expressed, that the proper course to be 
pursued was that the Clerks should petition 
the House, setting forth the nature and 
amount of their claims. The Government 
would not object to such a Petition being 
referred to a Select Committee, and would 
be further prepared to act upon the Report 
of that Committee. Ile need not add that 
there was no intention on the part of the 
Government to bring in any declaratory 
measure upon the subject. 


COURT. 


THE CUPOLA SIIPS.—QUESTION. 
Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 


wished to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, When Captain Cooper Coles first 
submitted to the Admiralty his plans which 
have lately been adopted for ships of war ; 
if such plans were reported on at the time ; 
and, if so, by whom; and whether that 
Report was favourable or otherwise; and 
whether there is any objection to lay the 
Papers on the subject upon the“ table of 
the House ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I have 
no knowledge of the details that would en- 
able me to answer the question ; but when 
my noble Friend (Lord C. Paget) is in his 
place, I have no doubt he will be able to 
give a satisfactory reply. 

2A 2 
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TURKISH FINANCE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. FREELAND said, he would heg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether any application has béen made to 
the Turkish Government for their consent 
to have laid upon the table of the House 
the Report of Lord Hobart and Mr. Foster 
on the Finances of Turkey ; whether the 
responsibility of withholding that Report 
rests on the English Government or on the 
Turkish Government ; and, whether that 
Report has been printed; and, if so, to 
what class of readers [Jer Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are of opinion that a knowledge 
of its contents should be confined, at a time 
when many millions of British capital are 
being invested in Turkish securities. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think, 
Sir, I stated on a former occasion that the 
Report in question was presented to the 
Turkish Government. It was made for 
the information and use of the Turkish 
Government, but it was delivered in the 
first instance to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and was by them sent to Constanti- 
nople. I believe it has not yet been trans- 
lated into a language which the Turkish 
Ministers can read, it being drawn up in 
English ; and therefore I can hardly say at 
the present moment that the Turkish Go- 
vernment have knowledge of it. They have 
it, but not in a form in which they can 
make use it. The responsibility of not pro- 
ducing it rests so far upon Her Majesty’s 
Government, that we did not think ourselves 
entitled to publish a Report relating to the 
financial details of the Turkish administra. 
tion until the Turkish Government had full 
cognizance of it and had intimated that 
they would have no objection to its publica- 
tion. Whether they may object or not I 
really am unable to say. The Report has 
been confidentially printed at the Foreign 
Office, as is the custom with documents 
which are intended to be read by Members 
of the Cabinet. It saves a good deal of 
time, and is otherwise very convenient to 
have them thus confidentially printed rather 
than to multiply manuscript copies for the 
Members of the Cabinet. But the docu- 
ments are printed for the confidential use 
of the Cabinet, and I do not apprehend that 
any other person has had access to the 
Report on Turkish finances. If it has 
reached the hands of any other person, it 
cau only have done so by breach of faith 
4 the part of those who had the custody 
of it. 

Mr. FREELAND: Am Ito under- 
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stand that the Turkish Government have 
received a copy of the report in English? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Yes. The 
Report itself was sent to Turkey, and 
it is now being translated into French, 
which is a language which the Turkish 
Ministers know. There are very few of 
them who have sufficient knowledge of 
English to enable them to read a report 
in that language. 


Taepings. 


EASTER HOLYDAYS.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I was 
asked yesterday about the day on which 
this House would adjourn for the Easter 
recess. It may be convenient to hon, 
Members that I should now state exactly 
how that matter stands. There are cer. 
tain Resolutions connected with the Budget 
relating to brewers’ licences, and other 
matters, which have yet to be passed in 
Committee. We hope they may be passed 
through Committee on Thursday, and re- 
ported on Friday, for it is essential they 
should be reported before the recess. In 
that case the House may be adjourned on 
Friday. On the other hand, if there should 
be any unforeseen delay on Thursday so 
as to prevent the Resolutions being passed 
through Committee before Friday, I am 
afraid we must ask the House to sit on 
Monday in order to receive the report. 
I should hope, however, after what has 
taken place, that we may be able to get 
the Resolutions passed through Committee 
on Thursday, in which case the House 
might be adjourned on Friday until Mom 
day the 28th. 


CUINA—THE TAEPINGS. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Cotone, SYKES said, that he wished 
to state that he was not a friend of any 
party in China, but that he was a friend of 
an honest neutrality in China, and he 
wished to be the friend of the tax-payers 
of this country. In that sense alone was 
he connected with the Taepings in China. 
He understood from his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs that 
the whole of his motion for papers would 
be acceded to, and therefore he would not 
trespass on the time of the House, further 
than to observe that the opinion of the 
House upon the policy of the Government 
in China would no doubt be influenced by 
a perusal of those papers. 

Mr. LAYARD said; he was much 
obliged to his hon. and gallant Friend for 
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having confined himself to moving for the 
papers. There was no objection to give 
him any information the Foreign Office 

ossessed on the subject. In fact, a large 
bulk of the papers had already been pub- 
lished ; and if the hon. Gentleman looked 
back to the papers published in 1853, he 
would find among them the identical de- 
spatch of Sir G. Bonham for which he then 
moved. The only return which the Govern- 
ment were unable to give was the last one 
moved for by the hon. Gentleman. There 
were no British subjects in the military em- 
ployment of the Tartar Government that 
he knew of; some idle adventurers had 
attached themselves to the Chinese troops, 
but the Foreign Office had no cognizance 
of them. and could give no account of their 
proceedings. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thonght if 
his hon. and gallant Friend had proceeded 
with his speech in support of his Motion, 
that he should have been able to show him 
that the movement of the Taepings which 
he considered so excellent, was not all he 
had represented it to be. 

Motion agreed to. 


Address for, 


“Copies of the Despatch of Sir George -Bon- 
ham, K.C.B., dated the 30th day of April 1853, 
to the Taeping Authorities at Nankin, of the 
Answer thereto, and of any Correspondence con- 
sequent thereon :” 

“Of any Despatches or Letters, subsequent 
to the above Correspondence, addressed to the 
Taeping or other insurgent Authorities in China, 
and of any written Overtures by the Taeping 
Authorities to the British Agents to enter into 
friendly and commercial relations with them :” 

“Of Correspondence between Prince Kung 
and Mr. Bruce respecting modifications of the 
Treaty of Tien-Tsing, and the establishment of 
Customs Departments on the Yang-tsze-Kiang :” 

“Of all Communications from the Taeping 
Chiefs on approaching Ningpo and subsequently 
to the capture of the city, and of Answers 
thereto :” 

“Of Communications from the Taeping Chiefs 
now threatening Shanghai, and of Answers and 
Proclamations consequent thereon :” 

“And, Return of the names of all British 
Subjects in the employment of the Tartar Go- 
VYernment, the nature of their employment, and 
the amount of Salary or Fees attached to each 
office or situation.” 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he rose to move 
for a Select Ooummtttee to consider the 
practicability of adopting a simple and uni- 
form system of weights and measures, with 
& view not only to the benefit of our internal 
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trade, but to facilitate our trade and inter- 
conrse with foreign countries. He.beli ved 
there would be no objection on the part of 
the Government or the House to his motion, 
and therefore he would not further trespass 
on their time. 

Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, 


“To consider the practicability of adopting a 
simple and uniform system of Weights and Mea- 
sures, with a view not only to the benefit of 
our internal trade, but to facilitate our trade 
and intercourse with foreign countries.” 


DRAINAGE (IRELAND).—LEAVE. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, he wished to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
amendment of the laws relating to the drain- 
age of land in Ireland. As he understood 
there was no intention to oppose his Motion, 
he should not trouble the House with many 
observations on the subject. The necessity 
of some such measure was, he believed, 
universally admitted. For the last two 
years they had had sad experience of the 
want of an effective law of the kind. The 
climate of Ireland for the last few years 
had changed very much, Enormous quan- 
tities of rain had fallen, which seriously 
affected the crops, as well as the usual ar- 
rangements of the farmers. The results 
were a considerable diminution in the quan- 
tity of land under tillage, and in the em- 
ployment of the rural population. Those 
circumstances had steadily increased the 
emigration movement, and thus tended se- 
riously to diminish the national resources. 
There was also an increasing want of fuel 
and food. Nothing added so much to the 
agricultural wealth of this country and the 
promotion of its prosperity as a really good 
system of drainage. Many attempts had 
been made to establish an effective system 
of drainage in Ireland, but they all failed. 
A large portion of the country with which 
he was connected was under water during a 
great part of the year, and thousands of 
acres of hay were destroyed from the want 
of a proper system of drainage. In West- 
meath and the King’s County the estimated 
expense of draining 15,800 acres was 
£45,000. The amount actually spent was 
£66,000, and the debt from the expenses 
of management, accumulation of interest, 
&c., raised that sum to £107,000. A more 
simple system, worked by better machinery, 
in the same manner as under the Bill of 
last year for England, was absolutely ne- 
cessary; and he should be ready, if the 
House allowed him to introduce this Bill, 
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to explain its provision on the second 
reading. 
Leave given. 


Bill for the amendment of the Laws relating 
to the Drainage of Land in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Colonel Dickson and Colonel 
Frencu. 

House adjourned at Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 9, 1862, 


Mivvres.J}—Posiic Buis.—l° Drainage (Ire- 
land). 

2° Clergy Relief; Bills of Exchange (Ireland) 
Act (1861) Amendment ; Protection of Inven- 
tions and Designs (1862); Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,000,000). 


THE CHANNEL FISIIERIES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CAVE said, he wished to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whether 
the recent Decree of the Emperor of the 
French, which permits sea fishing at all 
periods of the year, is intended to apply to 


the deep-sea oyster fishery ; and if not, 
whether he can assign any cause fur the 
exception ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied, that 
the Decree which had appeared in the 
Moniteur, to which the hon Gentleman’s 
question referred, did not apply to the 
oyster fishery. The case of the oyster 
fishery was provided for by a special Con- 
vention, The Deeree in the Moniteur was 
merely to extend to French fishermen cer- 
tain privileges of which they had hitherto 
been deprived by their own law, but did 
not trench on the stipulations of the Fishery 
Conventions between England and France. 
This Decree was intended to apply to 
French fishermen who had been prevented 
from fishing nearer than within six miles 
of the shore, but who were now to be per- 
mitted to fish within three miles’ distance 
of the shore at any time. 


LAND DEBENTURES (IRELAND) 1862. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
hoped no objection would be raised to his 
moving that the Bill be read a second 
time. The object he had in view was to 
have the Bill referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. He had obtained leave to introduce 

Colonel Dickson 
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the Bill shortly after the commencement of 
the present Session. Its purpose was to 
enable the proprietors of land in Ireland to 
raise loans on debentures, to the amount of 
half the value of the property in respect to 
which the debentures were to be issued, 
He might state that the plan of land de. 
bentures was not new, though their ap. 
plication to Ireland, as proposed by the 
present measure, was novel, and would be 
found in practice extremely useful. The 
system had been long in operation in Prug. 
sia, and had been likewise tried in Franee 
and Austria. There was, therefore, no 
good or valid reason that he had ever 
heard, or that had suggested itself to him, 
why they would not be found to work well in 
Ireland. If an estate was worth £20,000, 
the Bill would give the proprietor power to 
raise money on it to the extent of £10,000; 
and he might obtain debenture securities 
of the value of £100 each, on which interest 
would be payable, as in the case of a mort- 
gage. It was many years since he had 
called attention to the subject. In 1853 
he introduced in the House a very impor. 
tant scheme for the registration of titles, 
of which the system of land debentures 
formed a part. The latter proposal was 
considered by many as visionary; but after 
the introduction of his larger scheme 6 
Royal Commission was appointed to evn- 
sider the question of registration of titles, 
and his plan of land debentures was brought 
before the Commissioners, of whom he had 
the honour to be one, Llaving cunsidered 
the measure, the Commissioners were of 
opinion that it formed no part of the subject 
which had been specially referred to them. 
They nevertheless stated in their Report 
that it had been spoken very highly ot by 
competent authorities, and that it might 
be well to try it in Ireland, where the ma- 
chinery of the Encumbered Estates Court, 
which had been superseded by the Landed 
Estates Court, was in operation to work it, 
and where strong opinions were expressed 
in favour of the measure. Amongst those 
who had given evidence in favour of & 
system of land debentures, he might men- 
tion the names of Judges Longfield and 
Hargreave, two of the Judges of the 
Landed Estates Court, whose long experi- 
ence in dealing with questions connected 
with the sale and transfer of land in Ire- 
land, entitled their opinions on the subject 
to much weight. He was glad to see that 
a measure to facilitate the transfer of 
land through a registry of titles, in many 
respects like the one which he had intro- 
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duced in 1853, had been brought into the 
House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor, 
and that the question of land debentures 
had been taken up by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
under the administration of the Earl of 
Derby (Mr. Whiteside). That right hon. 
Gentleman had brought in a Land Deben- 
ture Bill a few nights ago, which had re- 
ceived a first reading. Under these cir- 
cumstances he (Mr. Scully) thought it 
would be well to refer the Bill now before 
the House to a Select Committee, and to 
take the discussion as to its details at a 
future stage. He should mention that he 
had'spoken to the noble and learned Lord 
the Lord Chancellor, who had authorized 
him to say that he approved of the prin- 
tiple of the Bill. He had, indeed, received 
a letter to that effect from the noble and 
learned Lord, which, with his express per- 
mission, he (Mr. Scully) would read to the 
House. It was as follows :— 


“ 34, Belgrave Square, April 9, 1862. 

“My dear Sir,—I have read your Bill care- 
fully, and have no objection to its principle, 
guarded as it is by the 8th, and by the 11th and 
12th clauses. 

“I have written te the Attorney General, re- 
commending entire assent to the second reading. 
I think you must define, and if possible facilitate 
the remedies of the debenture holders. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ WesrBury.” 

“Vincent Scully, Esq., M.P.” 


No objection would, he believed, be made 
by Her Majesty’s Government to the 


second reading of the Bill. He trusted 
the House would accede to the course 
which he now suggested, and allow the 
Bill to be read a second time, with the 
view of referring it to a Select Com- 
mittee, 

Coronen DUNNE: The Bill is not un- 
opposed. I oppose the second reading. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then the discussion 
cannot now be proceeded with, as, accord- 
ing to the Standing Orders of the House, 
no opposed business can be taken after a 
quarter to six o'clock. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY: Of course, 
if the hon. and gallant Gentleman opposes 
the Bill, it cannot be read a second time 
at this moment. 

Cotonen DUNNE: I shall certainly 
Oppose it. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY: Then, I shall 
say the 7th of May for the second reading. 

The order of the day for the second 
reading was then postponed until Wednes- 
day the 7th of May. 
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CLERGY RELIEF BILL. 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he hoped 
to be able to satisfy the House that some 
such change as that which the measure 
proposed to carry into effect was not only 
called for and just, but would also be salu- 
tary and advantageous to the Church of 
England itseif. The position of things 
which had led him to ask the assent of the 
House to the Bill was, that for a consider- 
able number of years a good many of those 
who had taken orders had, from various 
reasons, deemed it to be their duty to 
change the opinions which they had pro- 
fessed at the time of their entry into the 
Church, and had, owing to the scruples 
which thus arose, considered themselves 
bound to resign the benefices which they 
happened to have held. It was matter 
of notoriety, indeed, that several clergy- 
men, occupying positions of great emi- 
nence, had formed opinions which they 
had publicly avowed, and which, though 
representing the opposite poles of Chris- 
tianity, were equally inconsistent with the 
formularies of the Church of England; and 
that they took the course of giving up 
their benefices, and thus endeavouring to 
free themselves, as far as lay in their 
power, from all their obligations as minis- 
ters of the Church to which they originally 
belonged. He might allude to the names 
of Archdeacon Manning and Mr. Newman 
on the one hand, and to those of Mr. 
Baptist Noel and Canon Woodhouse on 
the other, to show that the scruples of 
such men as those to whom he was refer- 
ring were entitled, at least, to the respect 
of those who were the advocates of liberty 
of conscience. They felt—and in the 
opinion of every reasonable man they 
justly felt—that the opinions which they had 
formed were inconsistent with the subscrip- 
tions they had made at the time of their 
ordination, and they took the true and right- 
eous course of resigning the preferments 
which they held. The laity of the Church 
of England, fortunately, were not required 
to trouble themselves much about subscrib- 
ing to its formularies ; and therefore, al- 
though much had been said and written 
within the last few years respecting mat- 
ters theological, there was among the 
public generally a considerable amount 
of ignorance as to what the oaths and 
subscriptions of the ministers of that 
Church really were. With such obliga- 
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tions our forefathers, however, seemed 
desirous to load the clergy, forgetting 
the dictum of a great contemporary of 
theirs—namely, ** It is not the many oaths 
that make the truth, but the plain single 
vow.” That was not the opinion of our 
forefathers, and he wished very briefly to 
state to the House in what the obliga- 
tions of the clergy really consisted. When 
a person happened to be ordained deacon 
of the Church of England, he was, under 
a statute of Elizabeth, required to sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles ; he had 
to take the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy, under an Act of William and Mary ; 
and further, by a canon of the Church 
adopted in 1603, to sign three articles, 
which were to the following effect :— 


“TI. That the King’s Majesty, under God, is the 
only supreme governor of this realm, &c. 

“TI. That the Book of Common Prayer, and of 
ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, con- 
taineth in it nothing contrary to the Word of God, 
and that it may lawfully so be used, and that he 
himself will use the form in the said book pre- 
scribed in public prayer and administration of the 
Sacraments, and none other. 

“II. That he alloweth the Book of Articles of 
Religion agreed upon in the convocation holden in 
London in the year 1562, and that he acknow- 
ledgeth all and every the articles therein contained, 
being in number 39, besides the ratification to be 
agreeable to the word of God. 

“To these three articles whosoever will sub- 
scribe he shall for the avoiding all ambiguities, 
subscribe in this order and form of words— 

“I, N. N., do willingly and ew animo subscribe 
to these three articles above-mentioned, and to 
all things that are contained in them.” 


Such were the oaths and obligations im- 
posed on a clergyman when he was first 
ordained ; but when he was admitted to a 
benefice, the operation was repeated, with a 
further extension, he being obliged to take 
in addition what was ealled ‘the oath of 
Ganvnical vbedience,’”’ which was this— 


“J, A. B., do swear that I will perform true 
and canonical obeuience to the Bishop of 
and his successors in all things lawtul and honest. 
So help me God.” 


That, however, was not all. 
Uniformity enjoined that— 


The Act of 


“Every person put into any ecclesiastical 
benefice shall within two months after he shall be 
in actual possession, upon some Lord’s-day openly 
read the morning and evening prayers appointed 
to be reau by the said Book ot Common Payer, 
and after such reading shall declare as follows : — 
I do here declare my unfeigned assent and consent 
to all ang everything contained and preseribed in 
and by the book entitled the Book of Common 
Prayer, &c.”’ 

Such was the process in accordance 
with which a clergyman became entitled 
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England; and he, for one, did not wonder 
that any clergyman who took the oaths 
in question should entertain scruples with 
respect to the obligations which they im. 
posed in after-life. Indeed, he doubted 
very much whether one layman in 4 
thousand would, in mature life, be pre. 
pared deliberately to subscribe to all these 
obligations, especially the declaration re. 
quired by the Act of Uniformity, that he 
gave his *‘ unfeigned consent and assent to 
all and everything contained and preseribed 
in and by the Book of Common Prayer,” 
Since that declaration had been framed 
thousands of men had scrupled first of all 
taking it and afterwards remaining in the 
Church with such opinions as they felt 
themselves bound to hold. What was the 
history of the declaration? It was framed 
with the express object of driving out of the 
Church of England some of the most pious 
ministers whom she had ever numbered 
among her members. It was the triumph 
of a political and religious party in this 
country, which had obtained complete 
dominion over the first Parliament of 
Charles II., and which sought to make the 
Prayer Book as offensive as it could be to 
the prejudices, as some would maintain, 
but also to the scruples of many of the best 
men in the Chureh. The party to which he 
alluded had been successful in their aim,and 
the subscription had, from that day down 
to the present, been a constant souree of 
serious discontent and dissatisfaction. The 
House was aware how, within recent times, 
the seruples of which he was speaking had 
again sprung into active existence. twas 
but a few years ago that some 5,000 elergy- 
men prayed for some relief with respect to 
the reaving of certain portions of the 
burial service. But what, let him ask, 
was the ordinary history of the case of 8 
man—he did not speak of those brilliant 
exceptions who did honour to their profes- 
sion—going into the Church? He was 
destined from his boyhood for the ministry. 
lle went to college, pursued the necessary 
course of study, and went up to be ordained, 
and having accomplished the minimum 
amount of the requirements for the put- 
pose, and having succeeded in being or- 
dained, he tovk the oaths which had been 
enumerated, a process which upon his ad- 
mission to a benefice he repeated with cer 
tain additions which had also been men: 
tioned. Then one of three things hap 
pened. He either settled down to the 
energetic performance of his every-day 
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duties, and did not occupy his mind much 
with theological controversy ; or he sub- 
sided into what Mr. Gibbon called ‘the 
fat slumbers of the Church ;”’ or, being of 
an inquiring turn of mind, he devoted himself 
to the acquisition of that knowledge which 
his profession would naturally Jead him to 
seek. Taking the latter course, he in 
many instances became satisfied by further 
research of the truth and force of those 
convictions which at the time of his ordi- 
pation he entertained. It, however, not 
unfrequently occurred that doubts and sery- 
ples arose in his mind with regard to those 
convictions, and with respect to the possi- 
bility of retaining, as a consequence, fairly 
and honovrably his preferment in the 
Church. So situated, and harassed by con- 
tending feelings, let it be supposed that he 
adopte! the conscientious course, and re- 
signed his benefice. What was he under 
the cireumstances to do? If he desired, 


like many good men, to continue in the 
service of the great Being whose ministry he 
had already entered, and sought to become 
aclergyman of a Dissenting congregation, 
he was immediately met by the fact that 
the law prohibited him from following out 
his wishes, as was decided in the well-known 


ease of Mr. Shore, in which it was settled 
by law that no act that such a person could 
do would enable him, without breaking the 
law, to act as a minister of a Dissenting 
congregation. It was to be supposed that 
such a person ought to obtain protection 
under the Toleration Act, and he was sure 
that such was the intention of that Act, be- 
cause the very case which the Act of William 
aud Mary was framed to meet was the case 
of men who had been ministers of the 
Church of England, but had become Non- 
couformists. It remained for persons in the 
nineteenth century to find out that such a 
clergyman was not protected by that Act 
—was totally unable to free himself from 
the obligations to the Bishop—and that 
the bishop was able at any time to pre- 
vent him from acting as a Dissenting 
clergyman, and to send him to prison if 
he did act as a Dissenting clergyman. 
The result of the decision was, conse- 
quently, to debar a clergyman who had 
resigned his benefice from entering into 
the ministry of any other Protestant ehureh. 
It was true that in many cases that was 
done; but it was equally true that in a 
Well-known case it was not done with im- 
punity, but that the gentleman was prose- 
cuted in the Bishop's Court and sent to 
prison, That was what by law might be 
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done at any time, and it was not right that 
the law should be in a state that would 
permit its being done. Well, then, although 
prohibited from becoming a dissenting min- 
ister, was a lay occupation open to the se- 
ceding clergyman? He might wish to go 
to the Bar, but the effect of the law was too 
debar him. That was shown by the case 
of the clergyman from whom he had that 
very day presented a petition, who was re- 
fused to be admitted as a student of their 
inn by the benchers of the Middle Temple. 

The following canon, the 76th, 1603, 
was against him :— 

“No man being admitted a deacon or minister 

shall from thenceforth voluntarily relinquish the 
same, nor afterwards use himself in the course 
of his life as a layman, upon pain of excommuni- 
cation.” 
Having been then refused, he again made 
application for admission to the inn to 
the benchers; but they told him that they 
could not grant his request, and that 
their refusal was based upon the canon and 
upon a rule of their own, passed in the 
last century, he believed in reference to 
the case of Mr. Horne Tooke. Now, 
against the decision of the benchers there 
was no appeal ; for though it had been de- 
cided that an appeal would lie to the judges 
in case of their refusal to admit a student 
to the Bar, yet, no such right to review 
the decision of the benchers existed in the 
ease in which they refused to admit a per- 
son as a student of their inn. The Bar, 
therefore, was shut up; but was a clergy- 
man who had left the Established Chureh 
at liberty to engage in any other lay occupa- 
tion? Not if he obeyed the law which bound 
him. Many clergymen were engaged in lay 
occupations, but they were under the ban 
of the law, and were liable to be proceeded 
against in the ecclesiastical courts. It 
was to be remembered, moreover, that by 
a modern Act of Parliament a clergyman 
sentenced by the ecclesiastical courts to 
excommunication was liable to be sent to 
prison fur any term not exceeding six 
months. Under the existing state of the 
law, clergymen who had left the Church 
were wholly excluded from every pursuit 
of life with one exception: they might 
with impunity become Roman Catholic 
priests. The 31 Geo. III., ¢.32, contained 
the following provision :— 

“ After the said 24th of June, 1791, no person 
who shall take and subscribe the oath hereinbefore 
appointed to be taken and subscribed in manner 
hereby required, shall be presented, indietea, sued, 
impeached, prosecuted, or convicted in any civil 
or ecclesiastical court of this realm for being a 
Papist or reputed Papist, or for professing or 
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being educated in the Popish religion, or for hear- 
ing or saying mass, or for being a priest or dea- 
con . . or for being present at or performing or 
observing any rite, ceremony, practice, or obser- 
vance of the Popish religion, or maintaining or 
assisting others therein.” 


Clergy 


So that the law excluded clergymen who 
had left the Church from the Ministry of 
Dissenting congregations, from the Bar, 
from every lay occupation ; but it had such 
regard for the position of a Roman Catholic 
priestin this professedly Protestant country, 
that if a man took orders in the Roman 
Catholic Church, after having been a min- 
ister of the Church of England, it exempted 
him from the penalties enforced in all other 
cases: The law, in short, was a disgrace 
to our time and country, and a remedy was 
urgently required, A few days previously 
he had presented a petition, signed bya good 
many gentlemen of the highest eminence 
who had been ministers of the Church of 
England. The petitioners stated the 
grievances which he had endeavoured to 
set furth, and they asked for a remedy. 
Was the House not bound to give them 
one? It was but justice that he asked 
for them. Could anybody maintain that 


there was not persecution for religious 
¢ 


opinions in this country 2? Was it not per- 
secution to inflict temporal penalties for the 
avowal of religious convictions? There 
was no use saying that a man was not 
punished for his opinions, but for the 
avowal of them. It was his duty to avow 
them if he had them. Would they wish a 
man to remain in the Church a base hypo- 
crite, teaching doctrines which he did not 
believe, and observing forms which were 
repugnant to his feelings and his judgment? 

But he did not ask the [louse to assent 
to the principle of his Bill merely on 
grounds of justice. It was for the interest 
of the Church of England herself that a 
change should be made. Which was bet- 
ter—that secret disaffection within the pale 
of the Church should exist, or open and 
avowed nonconformity ? He was persuaded 
it was for the true interests of the Church 
that those who were galled by the fetters 
imposed by her subscriptions should be per- 
mitted to leave her communion if they 
pleased. There would then be far less 
discontent and disaffection within the 
Church itself. Would anybody say that 
the formularies of the Church were not the 
cause of much discussion and dissatisfac- 
tion? What answer had they for those 
who were discontented? They could not tell 
them to leave the Church. Like Sterne’s 
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starling, they were beating their wings 
against the cage, crying ‘* Let me out; 
let me out ;”’ but the law said to them, 
‘** No, you shan’t go out ; you must remain 
within, a source of discontent and disaffee. 
tion, because the Legislature insists upon 
your continuing liable to the obligations of 
the oaths and subscriptions imposed upon 
you by the Church.”” The religious world 
had been. startled within the last twelve 
months by the publication of a certain book, 
His private opinion was that the book in 
question was a very dull book, not particu. 
larly well written; but the Essays and 
Reviews had frightened the Church of Eng. 
land from her propriety, and after reading 
them men had wondered how the authors, 
who were ministers of the Church of Eng. 
land, could at ‘one and the same time 
maintain their position in the Church, and 
avow opinions which, at any rate on the 
first blush, appeared inconsistent with her 
standards, What did the heads of the 
Church say upon that point? In a letter 
addressed to the Rev. Mr. Williams, and 
signed, with one exception, by all the arch- 
bishops and bishops, lie found the following 
passage ;— 

“Rev. Sir,—I have taken the opportunity of 
meeting many of my episcopal brethren in London 
to lay your address before them. They unani- 
mously agree with me in expressing the pain it 
has given them that any clergyman of our Church 
should have published such opinions as those con- 
cerning which you have addressed us, We cannot 
understand how these opinions can be held con- 
sistently with ay honest subscription to the forme- 
laries of our Church, with many of the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of which they appear to us essentially 
at variance.” 


That was merely the expression of an opi- 
nion generally entertained throughout the 
country—an opinion in which he shared; 
but it showed in how false a position the 
heads of the Church were placed by the 
existing state of the law. The authors of 
Essays and Reviews were told that they 
had published opinions which were incon- 
sistent with the formularies of the Church, 
and that they ought not to remain in the 
Church. Their answer was, ** We can’t 
go; you wont let us out.” 

Mr. WALPOLE: They say they re 
main in. 

Mr. E.P. BOUVERIF: But the lawkept 
them in. They were shut out from every 
oecupation in life, except that of a Roman 
Catholic priest. It came to this—the 
right hon. Gentleman would drive them out 
to starve in the streets, or he would com 
them to be silent. Was it, then, meré 
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silence which the Church of England ought 
to require from men who had formed con- 
scientious opinions upon the highest and ho- 
liest subjects ? The only other alternative 
was to let them out and to invite them to go. 

But he wished the House to regard his 
Bill from another point of view. Within 
the last few years the standard of ability 
and intellectual power among those who 
sought admission to the ministry of the 
Church of England had decidedly deterio- 
rated. He had heard the fact acknow- 
edged by those who were well capable of 
forming an opinion, and he could under- 
stand why it should be so. It might be partly 
because the prizes of the world outside 
the ministry of the Church were greater 
now than at any previous. perjod of our 
history, and partly because the prizes 
within the’ Church herself were less: 
but he was quite sure that one of the 
motives which must operate to deter 
men of intellect from entering the minis- 
try of the Church was the notion, that if 
they did enter it, they must become slaves 
for life. There were no means, however 
they might alter their opinions, for them 
to escape from the service of the ministry, 
and he could understand why men of the 
highest eapacity and intelligence, though 
honestly desiring to enter the Church, and 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of her 
formularies and standards, should yet be 
wiwillng to abandon the full right to 
exercise their brains, and indisposed to 
enter into an engagement as to what their 
opinions should be for all time coming. 
There were many men who late in life had 
deeply regretted that they ever entered the 
ministry of the Church, not from worldly 
views, but owing to a change of opinion 
which induced a constant struggle between 
their interests and their consciences. It 
was for the interest of the Church herself 
—for her peace, her purity, and her pros- 
perity—that such men should be released 
from a life of slavery. He would not an- 
ticipate the objections that might be urged 
against his Bill, but he could not conclude 
without referring to the proposition of 
Which notice had been given by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Oxford University 
(Sir W. Heathcote), for referring the Bill 
to a Select Committee. Thirteen years 
ago the Bill was before a Select Committee ; 
and therefore, although it was altered by 
the House itself after it had been reported 
by the Committee, he should not himself 
have been disposed to move that it should 
be referred again to a similar tribunal. 





But a long period had elapsed since the 
Bill was last under discussion ; the subject 
—one of great doubt, difficulty, and deli- 
cacy—was novel to many hon. Menibers ; 
and if he found that there really was a 
wish on the part of the House geterally 
that the Bill should ‘be sent, to a Select 
Committee, he should not think himself 
justified in resisting a Motion to that effect. 
In conclusion he begged leave to move the 
second reading of ‘the Bill. 

Sik WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
that since his right bon. Friend had signi- 
fied his willingness to refer the Bill to a 
Select Commitee, he would not offer any 
opposition to the Motion for the second 
reading. At the sdme time, if he were 
bound to take the Bill as it stood. with onl 
the chance of sich Amendments as might 
be introduced in a Committee of the While 
House, he should’ have no difficulty. in 
makirig up his mind to vote against the 
second reading. fle had listened to the 
speech of his right hon. Friend with great 
attention, and he found considerable diffi- 
enlty in following his arguments so as to 
discover low they applied to the Bill. 
There appeared, indeed, to bé a good deal 
of confusion in the mind of his right hon. 
Friend on the subject.’ His right hon, 
Friend had confounded the holding of a 
benefice with the status of a clergyman 
pure and simple, and he had also con- 
founded the status of a clergyman with the 
alleged necessity of giving effect to his 
opinions by performing the services of the 
Church. He was aot aware that any cler- 
gyman, unless he held a benefice, was liable 
to any proceedings whatever if he abstained 
from taking part in the ‘services of the 
Church. When his right hon. Friend en- 
larged upon the case of the authors of 
Essays and Reviews, he expected him to 
come to the conclusion—a conclusion to 
which the whole of his argument pointed 
—that the ecclesiastical courts ought to 
be armed with greater powers and facilities 
for passing the sentence of excommunica- 
tion. The Essays and Reviews were not the 
productions of gentlemen who said, ‘* We 
are trying to get out of the Church ;” on the 
contrary, the essayists and reviewers main- 
tained that they were the real Church ; and 
although the archbishops and bishops took 
a different view of the matter, they had 
done nothing to keep these gentlemen in 
the Church. There, however, the gentle- 
men were, claiming to be the Church, al- 
though the rest of the world regarded their 
claim with considerable misgiving. His 
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right hon. Friend had raised a cheer, which 
was easily done in that House, by drawing 
a contrast between the position of a clergy- 
man who should think fit to be « Dissent- 
ing minister and the position of a clergy- 
man who should think fit to be a Roman 
Catholic priest ; but the Act which his 
right hon. Friend had cited merely provided 
that the clergyman who should become a 
Roman Catholic priest was to be free from 
the penalties attaching to Papists. There 
was not a single word in the Act which 
touched the question of canonical obedience 
to his own bishop. His right hon. Friend 
was, generally speaking, a calm and mode- 
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rate man; but in the present instance he | 


had not escaped the error which was apt 
to befall the framers of Bills on the subject — 
namely, while remedying a grievance, per- 
haps, of no great magnitude, to contrive to 
combine with it the maximum of insult and 
injury to the Church. 
on the one hand, to encourage and facili- 
tate secession from holy orders, enabling 
a man to relieve himself from certain solemn 
vows and engagements into which he had 
entered ; and, on the other hand, to sub- 
ject the ministers of that Church from 
which the seceder had ostentatiously di- 
vorced himself to the most rigorous legal 
proceedings, if they refused to afford to him 
all the immunities which he enjoyed before 
his secession. Nevertheless, he was dis- 
posed to vote for the second reading, pro- 
vided the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee. Although he thought that 
some of the grievances alleged by his right 
hon. Friend were visionary, and that others 
were to be regarded, not as grievances, 
but as the inevitable consequences of de- 
liberate acts, yet he admitted there was 
a certain residuum of grievance which was 
real, though not, perhaps, very important. 
That residuum he wished to deal with. It 
appeared that a clergyman of the Chureh, 
if he became a Dissenter, was liable to tem. 
poral consequences which did not attach to 
a layman taking the same step, and might 
be exposed to certain pecuniary or personal 
penalties. He desired to relieve clergy- 
men from that liability, and therefore he 
could not refuse to support the second 
reading of the Bill, provided his right hon. 
Friend would consent to refer it to a Select 
Committee, where every word of it would 
be carefully weighed. The Committee 
had not a very easy task before it. A 
good deal of difficnity would arise from the 
attempt made in the Bill to deal with seve- 
ral distinct classes of persons. One could 
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understand the position of those clergymen 
of the Chureh of England who desired ty 
withdraw from her communion for the pur. 
pose of joining an existing sect, or of oe. 
tablishing a new sect for themselves; bgt 
his right hon. Friend seemed to regard 
with peculiar favour another and a very 
different class—namely, those who wer 
going to trade upon the very orders 
they had repudiated, and to claim the right 
to read the prayers and administer the saerg. 
ments of the Church they had rejected, 
It might be right to deal with these men as 
the Bill proposed, but at least he might be 
permitted to say that they did not approach 
the House with very clean hands, espe 
cially when they wanted to do what he had 
stated, after they had taken a declaration 
to the efféct that they entirely dissented 
from the doctrines of -the very Church 
whose Liturgy they were to be allowed to 
use, There were other clergymen, again, 
who desired to become laymen. They 
might be divided into two classes. First, 
there were some grave and respectable 
men who had been pressed with the weight 
of the reasons urged by his right hon, 
Friend, who, perhaps, did not believe in 
the legitimacy of the orders, and who only 
wished to be set free to pursue some secu 
lar calling ; but were there not others who 
might be tempted to enter the Church for 
the purpose of trying whether they should 
draw prizes or blanks, and who, if they 
should draw blanks, would not hesitate to 
leave it to try their hand in some mer. 
eantile or legal occupation, or, perhaps, to 
obtain seats in that House? These were 
some of the points which the Select Com- 
mittee would have to consider; and he 
frankly confessed that if the Bill should 
not be returned to the House in a very 
different shape from that in which it now 
appeared, he would not be disposed, at the 
next stage, to show it that indulgence 
which he was prepared to extend to it oo 
the present occasion. He could not help 
thinking that a great change had taken 
place since the question was last agitated 
in the House. People were now more dis- 
posed to recognise the truth that the 
Chureh of England was not to be the one 
religious community which was not to have 
religious liberty. He trusted, that if cer- 
tain clergymen were to be relieved from 
their obligations to the Church, and et 
empted from all legal dependence on the 
Chureh, they would not be allowed to in- 
voke as against the Church and ber minis 
ters those very laws from which they were 
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pow trying to emancipate themselves. No 

rmanent good or permanent peace could 
result from any arrangement which might 
be made if they were determined, while 
aiming at relieving some persons from en- 
agements which they had found disagree- 
able to themselves, to effect that object at 
the expense of a tyrannical interference 
with the Church—not an interference with 
mere temporalities, but an interference 
with the inner life of a religious commu- 
nity, the ministers and members of which 
were entitled to the credit of being deeply 
sensible of their duties and responsibilities, 
and of having consciences leading them to 
act upon their convictions. 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 


believed that the success of that important | 


Bill would entirely depend upun the spirit 
in which the Select Committee undertook 
the inquiry. For his own part, seeing 
much that was unsatisfactory in the mea- 
sure—much that fell short of what was 
required, and much also that was done in 
an ungainly manner—he was glad that it 
was to be referred to a Select Committee. 
He thought, however, that the hon. Baronet 
(Sir W. Heatheote) had not quite fairly 
stated the question befure the House when 
he said that it related solely and exclusively 
to the inner life of a religious community. 
It related to a grievance which had become 
s0 obvious and flagrant that it could not 
fail to force itself upon the attention of the 
Legislature. At the bottom of the whole 
discussion lay the broad fact that there 
were many men of the highest integrity, 
who in their youth had taken orders in the 
Chureh, but who for certain reasons either 
secular or religious, had come to feel that 
those orders, which ought to be the privi- 
lege of their lives, were a burden upon both 
their outward and their inward existence. 
How many persons were there who though 
having no ill-will against the Chureh, 
though capable of becoming excellent lay 
members of the Church, were yet disin- 
clined to become teachers in the Church, 
and who at the same time, in consequence 
of having taken subordinate orders in early 
Youth, were inhibited from following se- 
cular occupations ‘in which they might 
distinguish themselves, or, at all events, 
earn a just remuneration? His main ob- 
jection to the Bill was, that it did not meet 
the case of such persons. It contained 
What a churchman might fairly call a pre- 
mium upon heresy. It placed before every 
one of the class he had mentioned the 
temptation, which in many cases would be 
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irresistible, of saying to himself, “ Though 
I have no wish to go out of the Church, 
though I am willing to remain a lay mem- 
ber of it, yet the only way in which | can 
relieve myself from obligations of which I 
want to get rid is by declaring myself a 
heretic.”” He regarded that as a very 
objectionable, not to say immoral, provision, 
and he trusted the Select Committee would 
amend it. There could be no danger to 
the Church of England—a Church which 
was assuming every day more of a vo- 
luntary character—a Church which was 
rapidly growing out of its Erastianism— 
in permitting persons who had taken dea- 
con's orders in early youth, but who did 
not wish to become teachers of the Church, 
to engage in secular pursuits as laymen. 
He believed the Church of Rome not only 
maintained, but exercised the power of dis- 
pensing on certain occasions from deacon’s 
orders, and he saw no reason why the same 
power should not be used in the Church of 
England. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Oxford University, taking a rather 
low view of the Church, had spoken of it 
as a lottery, expressing the hope that men 
would not be encouraged to enter it 
for the purpose of trying whether they 
should draw blanks or prizes. Surely, that 
of itself could be no great injury to the 
Charch ; at any rate, it would diminish the 
number of blanks. But the religious ques- 
tion was not the only one which claimed 
‘attention. He believed, that if the existing 
law were amended in a wise and judicious 
spirit, a great social advantage would result 
to the community. It was not good for 
the Church or laity to see so many of what 
were familiarly called ‘grass Parsons” 
going about in society. Many of them 
were very respectable men, but they had 
become thoroughly secular in heart ; and 
the sooner they were reduced to simple 





laymen the better for the Church, for them- 
' selves, and for the community at large. 
Lorp STANLEY said, considering that 
the question they were discussing was 
what was commonly called a religious ques- 
tion, he thought it was fortunate that the 
House had arrived at that degree of unani- 
mity as to consent to send the Bill to a 
Select Committee ; but from the speeches 
made it was abundantly clear that in that 
Committee, and in the House when the mea- 
sure came out of Committee, there would be 
a wide divergence of opinion, and there- 
fore some observations on its merits might 
not be superfluous at that moment. And 





before offering any remarks of his own he 
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wished to quote, in favour of the principle 
of this Bill, an authority to which those 
who were the warmest friends of the 
Church of. England would attach more 
weight than to anything which fell from 
him. He would quote a passage from the 


pamphlet by a Bishop of the Church, writ- 
ten, he believed, shortly after the case of 
Mr. Shore had been tried, and having re- 
The passage was to 


ference to that trial. 
this effect— 

_ Before, however, I commence this statement, 
I rejoice to be able to say that your Grace as well 
as “myself is entirely disposed to favour and sup- 
port any well-considered measure (as the Bill now 
before the louse of Commons must be expected 
to be) for relieving any clergyman who, after he 
has been admitted to holy orders in the Church, 
should conceive conscientious scruples against 
a tontinudnce in its communion. So far, 
indeed, from wishing to claim to the service 
of the altar any whose conscience bids them 
renounce that service, the true churchman would 
urge them rather quietly to withdraw than to 
persist in the performance of offices which they 
can no longer perform without peril to their own 
souls, and a serious offence to the souls of others.” 


Now, who was it who used that language ? 
It was the Bishop of Exeter. He quoted 
his authority in order to show that the 
principle of the Bill found supporters 
among those the general tendency of 
whose opinions must be supposed to be in 
a different direction, If any division had 
been taken on the measure, he was pre- 
pared to support it.on two grounds— 
first, as tending to the advantage of the 
Establishment, and next, as an act of 
justice to individuals. It was designed 
to set free from their obligations certain 
persons, who, by the position in which they 
found themselves, were compelled, or all 
but compelled, to continue in the service 
of the Church against the dictates of their 
consciences. When such a case arose, he 
could not see that any Church, established 
or not, could gain by the continuance of 
a clergyman so situated in its service. 
Could there be any advantage in services 
given unwillingly, under the fear of penal- 
ties on one side and starvation on the 
other? If such a man made up his mind 
to remain in the Establishment, he would 
do all he could to enlarge the boundary of 
opinion; he must do so for the ease of his 
own conscience; and would preach within 
the Church doctrines which would be in 
letter, perhaps, but not in spirit, those of 
the Church. Would not the clergy think 
it tenfold more dangerous that he should 
continue under his present obligations, ex- 
ercising in that spirit the influence which 
Lord Stanley 
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his position gave him, than that he should 
be at liberty, if so determined, to break 
through them, and separate from the 
Church? And again, was it not clear 
that when he found his position was not 
recognised by the law, that would go far 
to make him an enemy to the Church, 
whereas, if allowed to retire peaceably, he 
would ask nothing better than to remain 
in a state of neutrality? More than that, 
they must look at the effect on public opi. 
nion. So long as the difficulty in with- 
drawing from the Establishment was great, 
the public would always believe that for 
one who went out half a dozen were in- 
clined to go, but feared to take the step. 
Was it not, then, something gained that 
by opening the door they convinced the 
world that all those who remained did g0 
of their own free will, and that the minority 
of those who quitted the Church was as in- 
considerable as practically it would be found 
to be? Something had been said about 
no man being compelled by law to remain 
in the Church and perform its services, 
Strictly speaking, that was true: there 
was no legal compulsion; but three fourths 
of the clergy were without private fortunes, 
and as a general rule they had families. Was 
it not clear, then, that if they shut a man 
out of every other profession except that 
which he had taken up, they in practice 
compelled him, having a family, to remain 
in it? It had also been argued that the 
Bill would operate as a premium on dis- 
sent, inasmuch as a Churchman must re 
main in orders, while a Dissenter might 
quit them. There might be something in 
that ; but public opinion would do what 
the law did not. There was always 4 
certain amount of obluquy—he thought it 
unjust, but it was almost universal—at- 
taching to those who changed their reli- 
gious belief; and if that change was ac 
companied by advantage to themselves, the 
obloquy was the greater. And apart from 
that prejudice, in a country in the social 
condition of England, it was not an easy 
thing for a man to change his profession. 
All professions were crowded, most were 
overstocked ; and when a man migra 

from one to another at a later period of 
life than that at which others usually be 
gan their career, so far he was behind in 
the race. That was a position of disad- 
vantage which no person without strong - 
ducement would select. There appeared 
to be some apprehension, that if the Bill 
were passed, many persons were likely to 
leave the Church. That was matter 
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opinion. He did not think it would be 
so; but, if it should, the question was 
not whether the opportunity should be re- 
fused, but whether, if the. state of the 
Church were really so unsound, the dan- 
er would not be increased by leaving 
things as at present. Something was 
said about the grievance which this Bill 
sought to remedy not being of a prac- 
tical character. By the canon of 1603 
it was declared tliat ‘‘no man, being 
admitted a deacon or minister, shall 
from thenceforth voluntarily relinquish the 
same, nor afterwards use himself in the 
course of his life as a layman, upon pain 
of excommunication ;”’ and by the sub- 
sequent statute of George III. the sen- 
tence of excommunication rendered him 
liable to imprisonment. To be sure, there 
was no probability of that law being 
enforced; but if they put themselves in 
the position of clergymen against whom 
it might be enforced, they would feel that 
it was no light or agreeable thing for a 
man in a free country to know that he 
enjoyed his freedom by mere toleration or 
connivance, and that he might be de- 
prived of it by any zealot who chose to 
put the law into operation. Again, it was 
contended, that if men were to be Set free 
from orders on the ground of dissent, 
they ought also to be set free if on other 
grounds they felt unfit for the exercise of 
their profession. Personally, he did not 
shrink from that conclusion; but it was 
quite a different question from that rais- 
ed by the Bill, a much wider question— 
one that ought to be considered on its 
own merits; and he should be sorry if 
by entertaining it the Committee risked 
the loss of the Bill. There were some 
other matters of detail, to which, if the 
Bill were not to be referred to a Select 
Committee, he should have adverted. He 
did not know what was the position, un- 
der the actual law, of persons in orders 
of the Church in Scotland. He believed 
those orders were recognised in England ; 
and, if so, he presumed that such per- 
sons, ceasing to hold orders, were liable 
to all the penalties which attached to 
those connected with the Church of Eng- 
land. In that case he thought their po- 
sition should be taken into consideration, 
and be provided for under the Bill. He 
hoped the Bill, when it left the Select 
Committee, would be in such a shape as 
would enable Parliament to come to some 
practical agreement on the subject. 

Mr. WALTER said, that although en- 
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tirely agreeing with hon. Members who 
had spoken on the subject that the ques- 
tion was one which could only properly be 
dealt with in a Select Committee, he should 
yet have been prepared, if necessary, to 
have supported his right hon. Friend in 
the second reading of his Bill. “ Certainly 
he did not think that either the speech 
of his right hon. Friend who moved the 
second reading, or the meastre itself, 
was opén to those charges—at least they 
appeared to him as charges, so far as 
the Church of England was concerned — 
which the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir W. 
Heatheote) had held out. At the same 
time, he agreed with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. M, Milnes), 
and with the noble Lord who had just 
spoken, that there were many difficulties 
of detai] which would require the most 
grave and serious consideration. He 
thought there was force, although not so 
much as to affect his, general opiuion of 
the measure—still there was some force 
in the observation of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) 
that the limitation of the Bill to cases of 
dissent did, to a certain extent, amount to 
a premium on heresy. And when he 
looked at the oath proposed to be taken 
by persons seeking relief under this Bill, 
he was not quite sure that that oath would 
meet the case of the particular gentleman 
on whose account the Bill was introduced; 
because, so far as he recollected, in the 
letter of that rev. gentleman, which was 
not a very wise one, he did not discover 
any expression of dissent from the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, or any 
statement that the writer would feel more 
comfortable as a member of any other 
community; that, at all events, was the 
impression left on his mind. However, 
the matter of the evading of the decla- 
ration could only be decided after very 
serious and grave discussion. But, while 
the Bill would afford relief to a class of 
persons who undoubtedly laboured under 
a very serious and cruel difficulty, it 
would afford still greater relief to the 
Church of England itself. And he thought 
the hon. Baronet (Sir W. Heathcote), 
who was a strong advocate for tighten- 
ing the reins of ecclesiastical discipline, 
should have considered that it was im- 


possible to tighten those reins unless they 
gave to the persons affected some locus 


penitentia. It had always seemed to him 
one great difficulty, in dealing with cases 
of immorality and heresy, that courts of 
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law felt it a very serious thing to deprive! ried which would afford some means of 
a man of his only means of livelihood ; | relief for persons who had the misfortune 
some extraordinary case must be proved |—for it must be a misfortune—to repent 
against a person in orders before a court | their embarking in a sacred profession, 
of’ law would force his bishop to turn him | and feel themselves prohibited from ep. 
out of the only profession in which he| gaging in a secular calling without that 
could gain his bread. [le also thought! scandal which must be the consequence of 
the Bill was also called for in consequence | their remaining in a profession against 
of the peculiar practice which prevailed | their conscientious scruples. 

in the Church of England, which re-| Mr. HUBBARD said, that he would 
quired those taking orders to do so at a| not deny that a certain amount of grievaneg 
very early period of life. A young man | existed, but he thought it was infinitesi. 
went to college at an early age; he had | mally small. There were 20,000 clergymen, 
no opportunity of forming his opinions on | and only twenty to be relieved. He regretted 
many important questions. Instead of | that with the attempt to remove that griey. 
mixing with the world, where he would! ance there should be associated an affront 
meet with men of different views, by|to the Church of England. He by no 
which he might, perhaps, correct his| means agreed in the remarks made by the 
early prejudices, he was frequently sent | right hon. Gentleman who moved the second 
to what was sometimes the worst of all} reading of the Bill as to the character and 
institutions—a training college—where the | intelligence of those who took orders in the 
prejudices which he had formed at college | Church of England. He knew it was the 
were confirmed. No opportunity was af-| opinion of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
forded him of comparing his opinions with | that within his own experience there never 
those of men he was likely to meet in| had been a larger number of candidates 
after-life, and ascertaining whether the} presented for ordination, and better quali- 
Opinions he then held were likely to be so | fied, than at the present moment. He also 
firmly based as to justify him in entering | demurred to the title of the Bill. lt was 
into indelible orders as a minister of the | called a Clergy Relief Bill. The clergy, 
Church of England. He must entirely |as a body, did not require relief of this 
confirm the opinion expressed by his right | kind—it was for the relief only of the se- 
hon. Friend the Member for Kilmarnock | ceding clergy. He had no objection to its 
(Mr. Bouverie), that from all he had heard | being called the Seceded Clergy Relief 
from those conversant with the state of; Bill, He particularly objected to that pro- 
the Universities at the present time there | vision of the Bill which enabled a clergyman 
was a growing disinclination to enter into | by sending a sixpenny letter to the nearest 
holy orders in the Church of England ;| magistrate to relieve himself of his most 
and although it might be true that there | solemn obligations. Such a letter might 
were greater prizes in uther professions at | be despatched in a moment of despondeney 
the present day, yet it had frequently been | and doubt, whereas if he were brought in 
stated to him, by persons competent to | contact with his Bishop, a change of mind 
judge, that the theological discussions in | might be brought about. It was a mon- 
the religious world on controverted points | strous proposal that a man should be depriv- 
formed one of the great obstacles to young | ed of holy orders by a simple stroke of the 
men of talent entering the Church, and| pen. Whata clergyman received from his 
one reason of the marked inferiority of | bishop he received for life ; he might bere- 
the clergymen of later days who had en-| lieved from the consequences of disability, 
tered into holy orders, He thought it | but he could not possibly be relieved from 
would be far better that the Church should | the character he had assumed. The Bill 
encourage men to take orders at a later ought not, he thought, to be entertained in 
period of life, when they might have had | its present form. 

time to mature and correct their opinions, Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he could not 
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to investigate the points which frequently 
formed the subject of controversy in the 
present day, and satisfy themselves tiat 
they had some special calling for the 
ministry on surer grounds than they were 
capable of forming at an early period of 
life. For the reasons he had stated, he 
should be glad to see some measure car- 


Mr, Walter 


at all approve of the measure, which was 
latitudinarian in principle. Its object was 
to enable a man to divest himself of all the 
functions conferred by ordination, with an 
absolution from all its liabilities. This 
appeared to him to be voluntaryism run 
mad. The functions of ordination were 
| 80 sacred that they were not conferred till 
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their recipient had fully made up his mind 
to all the consequences, and it was the 
universal doctrine of the whole Catholic 
Church, of which the Chureh of England 
was @ branch—and the purest branch— 
that no man who had once received 
priest’s orders could divest himself of them 
during his life: ‘* Once a priest always a 
a priest.” Moreover, by repeated Acts 
of Parliament, it had been declared that 
no person in priest’s orders should be 

itted to enter into any other pro- 
fession. What was the meaning of that 
restriction? It was that the Legisla- 
ture would not recognise the principle that 
the man who had once taken upon him- 
self all the solemn obligations and pri- 
vileges of ordination in the Catholic 
Church could be permitted to divest him- 
self of that character, and repudiate his 
sacred functions. At the same time it 
was & question whether the period during 
which an inexperienced young man re- 
mained in deacon’s orders was sufficient to 
enable him or the Church te judge whether 
or not he was fitted for ordination, or 
whether his mind was so constituted as to 
afford a reasonable probability that he 
would adhere to the doctrines, discipline, 
and ceremonies of the Churei during his 
whole life. There was, no doubt, much 
in this ; and it was a question whether the 
period of a deacon’s probation might not 
be advantageously extended to five years. 
This would be beginning at the right 
end, This Bill began at the wrong 
end, The true course was to deal with 
the manner in which young men were 
originally admitted into the Holy Orders 
of the Church. The course proposed by 
this Bill was to afford to persons who had 
taken orders facilities to escape from their 
obligations, and to hold out to them the 
power of admission to the learned profes- 
sions,and even into that House, as a premium 
to leave the Church of which they were 
ordained ministers. It was, no doubt, an 
evil to retain men in Holy Orders who had 
ceased to have an affection for the Church; 
but why should they offer a premium for 
quitting it? He thought it desirable that 
the probation should be longer; but it was 
Inconsistent that those who had taken upon 
themselves priest’s orders should be at liber- 
ty, whenever they liked, to abandon solemn 
obligations which they had taken upon 
themselves for life. He believed the Church 
of England to be the purest branch of the 
Vatholic Church. Yet this Bill proposed 
to permit her ordained ministers to aban- 

VOL. CLXVI. [ramp senrtes ] 
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don the solemn functions and obligations 
to which that Church had ordained them, 
without her sanction, without the sanetion 
of her Bishops, without the intervention of 
any eeclesiastical tribunal. This was only 
a small portion of a wide question. Sup- 
pose a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land to be guilty of a grave offence, under 
this Bill all he would have to do was to 
send a sixpenny notice, and he was no 
longer subjected to the penalties to which 
he was liable at the hands of the tribunal 
of his own Church. It was grievous 
to contemplate the possibility of great 
crimes being committed by ministere of 
the Church ; but offenees would come 
—they had come, and of late years too 
—and the power of the Bishops was 
insufficient to meet the evil. But this 
Bill would enable an offender, by means 
of a sixpenny notice, to avoid all the 
ecclesiastical penalties of his miseonduet. 
By giving these facilities for secession 
they practically narrowed the Church of 
England to a seet. He rejoiced to find 
that the Government were considering the 
question of remodelling the whole eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction and tribunal of the 
Chureh of England; and he strongly de- 
precated the passing of a crude and par- 
tial measure such as this, which would in 
some degree tend to embarrass or preelude 
the satisfactory adjustment of those col- 
lateral questions which must be considered 
when the ecclesiastical jurisdiction came to 
dealt with. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it seemed 
to be understood that the general desire 
was to refer the Bill toa Select Committee, 
and he should not have risen but that he 
wished to state, that having taken part ia 
the discussion on a similar Bill in 1845, he 
retained the opinion he then expressed— 
that it was desirable some provision should 
be made by law to enable clergymen who 
had taken on themselves vows at their ordi- 
nation binding them to the Church of Eng- 
land, if conscientiously at a subsequent 
period of life they entertained opinions at 
variance with the doctrines of that Church, 
to withdraw from its communion without 
rendering themselves liable to proceedings 
in the Eeelesiastical Courts for canonical 
disobedience. When that Bill was brought 
forward, there was a practical grievance 
existing in the case of a elergyman who, 
having left the Church of England, offi- 
ciated as a dissenting minister. He was pro- 
ceeded against in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and the penalty of imprisonment was 
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actually enforced. He believed no similar 
ease had subsequently occurred, and he 
could not think that the existing grievance 
was a veryseriousone. At the same time, 
the Jaw remained unaltered, and it was 
quite right that an alteration should take 
place. He admitted, however, that while 
there seemed a general concurrence that 
some provision of this kind should be made 
for clergymen sincerely dissenting from 
the Church of England freeing themselves 
from their obligations, the provisions of 
the Bill would require most careful consi- 
deration, both as to the class of persons 
to whom its provisions should apply and 
the process by which their liberation from 
the Church should be effected. He agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman who had spoken 
last that they must be careful not to allow 
a clergyman who might by some offence 
have rendered himself subject to ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction to withdraw altogether 
from it by the process provided in this 
Bill. He was quite sure that was 
not the intention, and they must be 
eareful that was not the result. The 
seventh clause would also require careful 
consideration. It referred to the extent to 
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which clergymen would be affected by the 


disqualifications imposed on them after 
making the declaration of dissent from the 
doctrines of the Church, They should 
consider what was to be the position of 
clergymen who, after exempting them- 
selves from all obligations incurred at their 
ordination, wish to return to the Church. 
If they desired to become again ministers 
in the Church, were they to be reordained, 
or were they to resume their functions by 
virtue of their original ordination? That 
was a question on which he would be sorry 
to express any opinion then, but certainly 
it onght also to be carefully considered in 
the Select Committee. There were, indeed, 
many difficult and delicate points connected 
with this subject, and he was therefore 
glad his right hon. Friend was willing to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committce. He 
thought the necessity for some measure of 
that kind very much arose from the very 
early age at which clergymen took upon 
themselves vows that were irrevocable, 
and he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Warwickshire that it might be much 
better if deacon’s orders were not irrevo- 
cable, and if a longer interval were allowed 
between the entrance upon deacon’s and 
upon priest’s orders. Young men of 
three-and-twenty in many cases had 
scarcely experience enough of their own 
Sir George Grey 
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convictions, or of what were likely to be 
their own settled tastes and habits of 
life, to justify them in deciding upon dedi. 
cating themselves irrevocably to the sacred 
profession. That, however, was nots 
question which necessarily arose out of 
the Bill, although he had often thought 
it desirable that some change should take 
place respecting it. On the other hand, 
when once a man had taken holy orders, 
it; was not expedient that he should be 
induced lightly to divest himself of them, 
He should assent to the second reading 
of this Bill, with a view to its being re. 
ferred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. BALL said, that though not him. 
self a member of the Established Church, 
he recognised its great importance, and 
would be the last man to impair its stabi- 
lity. He hoped that the Select Commit 
tee, and also that the Government—who 
were understood to be taking ecclesiastical 
matters into their consideration — would 
inquire not only how clergymen were to 
be permitted to leave the Church, but 
how the obstacles which now prevented 
many valuable young men from entering 
its service could best be removed. The 
latter of those questions was much more 
important than the former. Hundreds and 
even thousands of young men were ex 
cluded from the ministry of the Estab 
lished Church because the oath and the 
other requirements were so stringent that 
they could not conscientiously subseribe 
them. Again, the present law, by giving 
facilities to clergymen of the Church of 
England wishing to go over to the Church 
of Rome, while corresponding facilities 
were denied to those desirous of becom- 
ing Dissenting ministers, was unequal in 
its operation, and ought to be altered. 
The hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Walter) had correctly stated that young 
men at the Universities had very little op- 
portunity of advancing themselves in eccle- 
siastical or religious knowledge. It was 
frequently a matter of great regret to 
those who had young friends and rele 
tives at the University preparing for the 
Chureh, that while great pains and trouble 
were taken to advance those young men 
in the classics and mathematics, their in- 
struction in the truths and doctrines of 
the Gospel which they would have to 
preach was much neglected. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he wished 
to offer a word of explanation as to what 
the hon. Member for Buckingham (Mr. 
Hubbard) had termed the “ eixpenny de 
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elaration ’’ to be made under the measure. 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
not the slightest insult or offence was 
either intended or conveyed by that part 
of the Bill; and if the hon. Member had 
been familiar with the Acts of Parliament 
relating to that subject, he would have 
known that the clause to which he ob- 
jected really followed, mutatis mutandis, 
the enactments of the Toleration Act. 
The proposed declaration was taken from 
the Toleration Act, which statute also re- 
quired the record of the declaration to be 
registered at Quarter Sessions on payment 
of afee of 6d. He desired further to ex- 
plain how that particular process was 
originally proposed in the Bill of 1849 
and passed through Committee. The 
original object of the Bill of 1849 was 
toextend the operation of the Toleration 
Act to clergymen committing an offence 
against their canonical obedience, and it 
was found, that if they were merely ex- 
empted from all penalties, they would still 
have continued to be clergymen, and might 
aflerwards have resumed their functions 
assuch. It was necessary, therefore, to 
put some bar on their exercising the func- 


tions of clergymen, and that could be ac- 
complished only by the process suggested 
by the Bill of 1849, and also by the Bill 
before the House—namely, deposition, a 
proceeding well known to the ecclesiastical 
law, and equivalent to the perpetual sus- 
pension of clerical functions. 


Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 to 5 inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Sums to be assessed by Me- 
tropolitan Board). 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would move the 
omission of the first part of the clause, in 
order to obtain some explanation from the 
promoters of the measure. The sixth and 
the following clause related to the powers 
to be granted to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works for assessing and levying rates. 
When the Bill was originally introduced, 
4 Select Committee of five Members was 
appointed, on his Motion, to arbitrate, as 
it were, upon the contributions to be raised 
from the different parishes. The measure 
did not pass that Session. In the follow- 
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ing year it was re-introduced ; but its 
framers set at naught the previous decision 
of the Select Committee relative to the 
contributions of the parishes, and inserted 
provisions wholly at variance with it. It 
transpired in Committee upstairs that a 
dispute had arisen between the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works and the parish of 
St. George, Hanover Square, the latter re- 
fusing to have anything to do with these 
rates, and giving the former to under- 
stand, that if they wanted any money, 
they must collect it themselves. In conse- 
quence of that dispute the Metropolitan 
Board of Works attempted to establish a new 
and most arbitrary mode of levying their 
rates, arrogating to themselves the judicial 
powers of a Quarter Sessions, and sending 
forth over the whole metropolis an army of 
their own collectors. To check that, he 
drew up a clause divesting them of the ju- 
dicial functions they had assumed, and re- 
quiring them to assess their rates on the 
basis of the county rate, but giving them 
the right to make a requisition on each 
parish, and to surcharge any parish, as the 
county magistrates were empowered to do, 
if it failed to pay its contribution. His 
declaratory clause was adopted, and, hav- 
ing submitted to that clause, he maintained 
that the promoters of the Bill were bound 
to frame the rest of its provisions in ac- 
cordance with it. Instead of that, however, 
the measure, as it now reappeared before 
the House, contained contradictory and 
confused provisions, absolutely constituting 
the Board a Court of Quarter Sessions, 
and investing them with the most oppres- 
sive powers of summoning individual in- 
habitants. He wished, therefore, to know 
why the understanding entered into last 
Session on the matter was to be defeated, 
and all the evils incident to a conflict of 
authorities to be let louse upon the metro- 
polis. He would suggest that the Bill 
should be referred toa Select Committee. 
Mr. BRISTOW said, he believed that 
the acccusations brought by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets against the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had been en- 
tirely disposed of by the discussion upon 
the second reading of the Bill. As to the 
clause under consideration, it was one of 
those provisions which were most carefully 
examined by the Select Committee of five, 
and it met with their most unanimous ap- 
proval, It did not extend the powers of the 
Board, but merely simplified a section of 
the existing Act, and enabled it to be prac- 
tically carried out. There was nothing in- 
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definite in the clause, and it would not im- 
pose any trouble on the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. The county rate would be the 
basis of the Amendment, except as regarded 
the City, where the police rate would be the 
basis. It would be a waste of time to refer 
the measure to a Select Committee. 

Mr. LOCKE observed, that in his opi- 
nion the Metropolitan Board of Works had 
not acted fairly in the matter, and its con- 
duct had created great dissatisfaction among 
the ratepayers. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he wished to 
know why the 170th clause of the existing 
Act was to be repealed if there was to be 
no change in the basis of assessment. 

Mr. TITE said, there was some ob- 
scurity about the existing clause, and the 
Select Committee had thought it better 
to adopt the words of the clause now 
submitted. 

Mr. BRADY said, he did not think they 
would be justified in opposing the Bill any 
further, in the face of the fact that the 
parishes which had formerly opposed it 
had withdrawn their objection. 

Mr. COX said, he wished to know what 
there was of obscurity in the 170th clause 
of the existing Act, that they should have a 
new clause substituted for it. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the Committee of 
five did not examine the Bill of last year in 
a public point of view. He had pointed out 
that the principle upon which it was based 
was an incorrect principle, and the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary agreed 
with him in that view. The clauses of the 
present Bill, however, were framed upon 
the old and incorrect principle. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he thought 
the matter required further explanation. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, the 170th 
clause of the existing act was clear enough, 
and therefore there was no necessity to re- 
peal it, especially as it was intended to re- 
place it by another about which there 
would be considerable doubt. 

Lorp FERMOY said, the clause was 
intended to empower the Board to raise 
their rates over the whole Metropolis, in- 
stead of over the existing sewage district 
as at present. He thought, as applied to 
the main drainage rates, that was a good 
principle. 

Mr. BRISTOW pointed out, that the 
170th clause of the existing Act and the 
clause now under consideration were simi- 
lar in intention, and the change was only 
meant to make the 170th clause more 
practical. 


Mr, Bristow 
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Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to know 
why the City of London was omitted from 
the clause ? 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, a reference ty 
the interpretation clause would prove that 
the City of London was included in the 
Bill. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, the only 
substantial difference between the 170th 
clause and this clause was, that certain 
words had been omitted, with a view to 
make the assessment simply upon the rate. 
able value of property. He did not under, 
stand that the words of the clause had any- 
thing to do with the collection of rates; 
and if the Metropolitan Board were to make 
the assessments he could not see how they 
were effectually to do that without they 
possessed the power which the elause 
would give them. 

Clause agreed to, 

Clause 7 (Basis of Assessment). 

Mr. AYRTON said, he thought that 
the clause was not explicit as to the par 
ticular rate which should be taken as the 
basis of valuation for the purpose of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW explained that the as 
sessment was to be generally upon the 
county rate; but in the City of London 
there was no county rate, and there the 
police rate would be taken as the basis of 
assessment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, the rating in the 
City of London was on the same basis a 
that of the county of Middlesex, 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
there was some obscurity in the clause, 
and he would suggest the addition of words 
to make the intention of the clause more 
plain. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would move an 
Amendment, the effect of which was that 
in the City of London the assessment 
should be on the basis of the sewers rate. 

Amendment negatived. Clause agreed 
to. 

Clause 8 (Mode of Assessment by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works). 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would move the 
omission of the words imposing penalties, 
with a view to limit the powers of the Board 
in respect of rates. The clause substan 
tially constituted the Metropolitan Board 
Court of Quarter Sessions, and invested 
them with judicial functions. It was some 
thing new in the history of the law to et 
able such a body, without a eommussiaa 
from the Crown, to act judicially and sum 
mon and examine witnesses. 
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Mr. BRISTOW said, the omission of 
the words would be the play of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet left out. It would 
deprive the Board of the power to enforce 
their own assessment. 

Amendment negatived. Clause agreed 
to; a8 were also Clauses 9 to 35, inclu- 
6 


ve. 

Clauses 36 to 40 struck out. 

Clause 41 agreed to. 

Clause 42 struck out. 

Clauses 43 to 86, inclusive, agreed to. 


House resumed, 
Committee report progress ; to sit again 
on Wednesday, 30th April. 
House adjourned at six minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 10, 1862. 


Mivvres. ]— Pustic Birts—2* Chancery Regnu- 
lation; Crown Suits (Isle of Man); College 
of Physicians (Ireland). 

8 Whipping; Pier and Harbour Act Amend- 
ment. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND)—RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION.—PETITION. 


Tue Eart or WICKLOW presented a 
petition from James Toland and Elizabeth 
Murphy, the nearest relatives of a child 
who was born in Glasgow, and whose 
parents were Roman Cathulics, complain- 
ing of @ certain decision of the Board of 
Supervision. They stated that the parents 
of the child were Roman Catholics ; that 
the mother was dead, and that the father 
had enlisted in the army in 1855, and had 
tiot been heard of since. They complained 
that all access to the child was denied to 
them and to any pastor of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and that the. child had 
been sent from the poor-house to a purely 
Protestant institution. He had presented 
8 similar petition last year from the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh ; and the answer 
was, that the child, though only nine years 
of age, had no objection to being brought 
up 4 Protestant. The law of this country 
was that a child under fourteen years of 
®ge was incompetent to form any opinion 
on such a subject. The matter called for 
some interference, and ought to be inves- 
tigated either by a Government Commis- 
sioner, or that the Poor Law Committee 
of the other House now sitting should be di- 
teeted to extend its inquiries to Scotland. 
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It was a matter of gross hardship that a 
child should be subject to such treatment, 
and he trusted that the noble Duke, who 
must feel interested in the honour and 
integrity of his country, would aid him in 
abating the continuance of such an evil, if 
the evil existed. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, that last 
Session a similar complaint was brought 
before the House, and he, in consequence, 
communicated with Sir John M‘Neill on 
the subject. The result was that counter- 
statements were presented, which satisfied 
the House that great exaggerations had 
been made in the petition. If his noble 
Friend would communicate to him the 
particulars of the present case, he would 
again refer to Sir John M‘Neill, and he 
was quite sure that all proper measures 
would be adopted. There was some diffi- 
culty in dealing with these cases in Scot- 
land. The children were the children of 
parents who had practically deserted them ; 
and if, in the present instance, the parent 
enlisted, and afterwards sent home no 
means of support for his child, nor com- 
municated with the family, the man might 
be said practically to have deserted the 
child. In many cases it was felt to be 
better, on the score of health, and more 





economical, to bring these children up in 
the country ; and as there were very few 
| rural distriets in Scotland where Roman 
, Catholics could be found to take care of 
|them, the children were necessarily put 
to board with persons of the Presbyterian 
Church. Wherever it was possible, Ro- 
man Catholic children were placed under 
the care of Roman Catholics, or were sent 
to a neighbourhood where there was a 
Roman Catholic priest. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
that a practical hardship had been alleged 
to exist in this case, and he thought that 
an investigation should take place. He 
would suggest to his noble Friend to move 
for a Committee after Easter. No one 
could more fitly preside over such a Com- 
mittee than his noble Friend, who was 
well known for the honesty and impar- 
tiality of his epinions. 


THE ADMIRALTY DEPARTMENTS AND 
BUILDINGS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp KINGSDOWN said, that in the 
course of the autumn formal notices had 
been served upon all proprietors and occu- 
piers of premises in Spring Gardens and 
New Street, with a view to vbtaining a site 
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for new offices in connection with the Ad- 
miralty. He had lately heard that the in- 
tention of building those offices had been 
either suspended or entirely abandoned. 
It was a considerable hardship for any- 
body to be turned out of a house that 
suited him; but if the public convenience 
required it, individual inconvenience must 
be submitted to. The hardship, however, 
was, still greater, to have an eviction of the 
kind he had alluded to hanging over one’s 
head—and to be kept in a state of uncer- 
tainty whether it would or would not be exe- 
cuted. A man could under such circum- 
stances neither lay out money on his house, 
nor dispose of it, nor provide himself with 
another, and he thought Government ought 
not to serve such notices unless they had 
fully determined to act upon them. He 
wished, then, to know from the noble Duke 
at the head of the Admiralty, whether he 
had made other provision for the accommo- 
dation of his officers, or, at all events, whe 
ther or not the schemefor building new offices 
on the site in question had been abandoned ? 

Tue Doxe or SOMERSET said, the 
Admiralty had determined to bring all their 
detached offices into close contact with the 
Department, as they believed that such a 


step would contribute to efficiency and, 


economy in the transaction of the great 
mass of business which the Admiralty had 
to perform. The Admiralty had therefore 
pressed the question of new offices on 
the Treasury and Board of Works; and 
while the subject was under consideration, 
he requested the Board of Works in the 
autumn to give notices to the inhabitants of 
New Street and Spring Gardens that their 
houses would be required, so that if they 
came to a conclusion upon the matter, the 
purchase might be completed without delay. 
The matter, however, did not rest with the 
Admiralty, and the sum that would be 
taken for the new buildings would be 
brought forward in the Estimates of the 
Board of Works. Upon consideration of 
the subject, the Board of Works thought 
that the plan would admit of some improve- 
ment before Parliament was asked for any 
money, and therefore some delay had oc- 
curred in the matter. He could not, how- 
ever, give the noble Lord the assurance 
that the matter would not come before 
Parliament in another year. The close 
connection of the several branches in the 
War Office Department had materially con- 
tributed to the despatch of public business, 
and a similar advantage would be obtained 


Lord Kingsdown 
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for the Admiralty when all the departments 
were brought under one roof. 


ITALIAN AFFAIRS, 
CORRESPONDENCE PRESENTED, 


Eart ‘RUSSELL having presented 
(by command) correspondence respecting 
Southern Italy, 

THE Marquess or NORMANBY con. 
plained, that the production of these papers 
should have been postponed to the last day 
before the recess. Three or four weeks 
had elapsed since he made the Motion for 
this correspondence, and yet the few pages 
that were laid upon the table were all the 
result. It hardly required three or four 
weeks to extract such a valuable contribu. 
tion to their Lordships’ information. It 





was not of the number only of the papers 
that he had to complain, but of this—that 
| there was among them only one despatch 
| of Sir James Hudson written this year, 
ithe rest all related to 1861. With respeet 
to the only despatch which related to this 
year, Sir James Hudson said that the law 
which regulated prosecutions of the press 
'was well defined. But the question was, 
| was it acted upon? He understood that, 
'among other prosecutions, one newspaper 
had been prosecuted merely for reprinting 
an article from a London newspaper. The 
despatch did not contain any allusion to 
the proceedings in the Turin Parliament, 
nor to the speeches of M. Ferrari and 
| other members, which described the atro- 
‘cities which had been perpetrated in 
Naples, and which completely refuted 
his noble Friend’s favourite idea of Ita 
‘lian unity. Notwithstanding the state- 
;ment of Mr. Bonham on the subject of 
| Major Fumel’s proclamation, there was no 
| doubt that Major Fumel had offered a re- 
|ward of 100f. to any brigand who would 
| Shoot his comrade. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
| vernment followed out their preconceived 
|notions, they would receive the smallest 
| possible amount of information from their 
jagents. He wanted to know whether the 
|noble Lord could explain why Sir James 
| Hudson had taken no notice of the import 
ant discussions which had taken place in 
the Chamber at Turin this year. Was it 
because they were very much against his 
favourite doctrine of the unity of Italy? 
One despatch alone had been presented, 
giving a report of a speech of a deputy last 
year who had no particular claim to notices: 
why had none been forwarded this year! 
Ear, RUSSELL said, that search had, 
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of course, been made at the Foreign Office 
for such papers as might appear to answer 
the terms of the Address in which they had 
been moved for by the noble Marquess, and 
very few were found to answer the deserip- 
tion. With respect to the press prosecu- 
tions, Sir James Hudson had said that 


there was no case of oppression which had ( 


been brought under his notice, and he did 
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fied with the opinion, he sent it to the Court 
of Common Pleas. Lord Eldon was again 
dissatisfied with the decision, and he finally 
decided the case upon his own judgment, 
and a very large estate was now held upon 
that decision. This was on the construc- 
tion of legal instraments—a question of 
law—but the same course was pursued 
with the 


same result in questions of 





not consider it necessary to give an account | fact. An issue was directed to be 
of what passed in the law courts, He | tried ina Court of Common Law; but if 
was sure their Lordships would not think | the Judge was dissatisfied with the ver- 
it necessary that an account should be sent | dict, he refused to act upon it. At that 
to the Foreign Office of all the debates! time the mode of taking evidence in 
which took place in foreigncountries. Our) the Court of Chancery was so defec- 
Minister at the Court of Turin sent reports | tive that it was impossible to arrive at 
relating to the condition of Italy, just as | any satisfactory result. In the year 1852 
our Ambassador at the Court of Russia}a revolution was made in the practice 
gave the Foreign Office much information | of the Court of Chancery, and an Act 
about the case of Poland, and our Ambas-| was passed giving the Court the power 
sador in Austria much information about | of determining any question of law or fact 
the state of Hungary ; but it was not the | which might arise previous to the decision 


practice, and he did not think it would be 
desirable, to place all that information be- 
fore Parliament. 

Tue Marquess oF NORMANBY wished 
to know whether he had rightly understood 
the noble Earl to say that there had been 
other reports of the late debates at Turin, 
which he had not thought it desirable to 
present ? 

Eart RUSSELL said, that the despatch 
to which he had alluded was the only one 
that answered the noble Marquess’s de- 
scription. 


CHANCERY REGULATION BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for Second Reading 
read. 

Lorv KINGSDOWN, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, that it was 
an additional step, though a small one, in 
the progress of improvement in the Court 
of Chancery—a Court which, he would 
not hesitate to say, having regard to 
the nature of the cases which it decided, 
and the value of the property which it 
administered, was now one of the cheapest 
and most expeditious, as well as one of the 
the best in the kingdom. It had formerly 
been the practice for the Court of Chancery, 
in cases that came before it, to send ques- 
tions of both law and fact to the Courts of 
Common Law for determination. The deei- 
sion of these Courts, however, was by no 
means conclusive, and there was one case 
on record in which Lord Eldon sent a case 
to the Queen’s Bench ; but, being dissatis- 


| of the equitable question. It was intended 
| by this Act that the Court of Chancery 
| should decide for itself all the questions 
| necessary to enable it to pronounce judg- 
|ment. This Act, however, was not obli- 
| gatory, but only permissive. Another Act, 
| passed in the year 1858, gave the Court of 
| Chancery additional powers for determining 
, ali questions of fact. It was empowered to 
| Summon juries, and the verdicts of such 
juries had the same effect as if they had 
| been given in a Court of Common Law. 
| Last year, a Commission having issued, 
| several suggestions were made for im- 
| proving the practice of the Court. As 
|the Judges were now provided with full 
| means of ascertaining the truth in any 
|manner which they thought most advis- 
able, it was desirable to make it their duty 
to avail themselves of the facilities they 
possessed, At present, when parties came 
prepared, at great expense, to try the ques- 
tion of law and fact, they were sometimes 
told to go before a Court of Common Law to 
try their right, and then to come back to the 
Court of Equity and claim its interference. 
When the Bill was originally brought in, in 
the other House, it made it obligatory upon 
| the Judges of the Courts of Equity to try all 
| the questions that came before it in the 
proceedings in a cause; but it was after- 
wards thought desirable to insert some 
qualifying words, so that the Act might not 
cause additional expense beyond what was 
now incurred in certain cases. The Bill was 
not intended to effect a great deal; but 
he thought their Lordships would agree 
with him in thinking it desirable that the 
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Court of Chancery should avail itself to 
the fullest of those facilities for the admi- 
nistration of justice which the Legislature 
had already decided on placing at its dis- 
posal. He therefore begged to move the 
second reading of this Bill. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
fully approved the principle of the Bill: 
the only point on which he differed with 
his noble and learned Friend who had 
moved the second reading was as to what 
the Bill would accomplish. He thought it 
would accomplish a great deal, provided 
that its obligatory character was preserved; 
but certain alterations had been made 
in the Bill in its passage through the 
Commons, which, in his opinion, would 
very much detract from its efficiency, and 
might lead to its obligatory character being 
evaded. He should like to have an altera- 
tion made in the language of the second 
clause, in order to leave no loophole—no 
mode of evasion ; in order to render it cer- 
tain and sure that the Court of Equity 
should not send to the other side of West- 
minster Hall any portion of the justice 
which it ought itself to administer. He 
should communicate with his noble and 
learned Friend as to the way in which 
he thought the clause might be altered, 
so as to render it more effectual for 
carrying out the great object of the Bill. 

Lorpv KINGSDOWN concurred with 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack in what he had said of one of the 
alterations; but it had been made in 
deference to an opinion of great weight— 
namely, that of the Solicitor General. 

Lord CRANWORTH said a few words 
on the measure, which were inaudible. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
although he objected to the modifications 
which had been introduced into the Bill in 
the other House, he had no wish whatever 
to interfere with the discretion now per- 
mitted to the Court of Chancery of deciding 
as to how and when proceedings should be 
initiated. He only feared that the wording 
of the clause as amended might defeat the 
object of the measure. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2%, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Tuesday, 
the 6th of May next. 


EDUCATION— 
THE REVISED CODE OF REGULATIONS. 
PETITIONS. QUESTION. 
Lorp LYVEDEN rose to present cer- 
Lord Kingsdown 
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tain petitions against the Revised Code 
of the Committee of Privy Council om 
Education. His Lordship said, that as 
these petitions had been sent to him for 
presentation to their Lordships, he had 
thought it his duty to present them; 
but, for himself, he believed the Code was 
a great improvement on the existing sys. 
tem. Her Majesty’s Government, in his 
opinion, deserved great credit for the 
energy with which they had met the dif. 
ficulties of the case, and for proposing a 
system which, though it was not likely 
to be so popular, placed the education of 
the country on a sounder footing. He 
wished to ask his noble Friend the Presi. 
dent of the Council whether he would con- 
sent, after Easter, to a Select Committee 
of their Lordships to consider the Minutes 
of Council on Educatioa as recently al- 
tered ? Unfortunately, during the pre. 
sent Session the great question of eda. 
cation had never been brought before 
their Lordships as a whole; but its im- 
portance had been frittered away in small 
discussions of particular points of the 
Code itself, or of objections to the Mi- 
nutes of Council. Believing that their 
Lordships possessed peculiar qualifica- 
tions for expressing a sound and valu- 
able opinion on the subject, both owing 
to their personal acquaintance with the 
administration of schools in their several 
localities, and because they were unen- 
cumbered with the objurgations which 
reached Members of the other House from 
constituents opposed to a change in the 
system from personal interests, he was 
anxious that an opportunity of express- 
ing their views on the question of eda- 
cation should be afforded to them. If 
that remark applied to their Lordships’ 
House as a whole, it applied with equal 
force to a Committee of it. Limited as 
had been his experience of Committees 
of their Lordships’ House, his personal 
observation led him to believe that 4 
fairer or more impartial tribunal did not 
exist. At the outset of the discussions 
on the Revised Code they had been told 
that it was not to be made a party question. 
But disclaimers of party spirit, as they 
well knew, often ended in the bitterest 
party strife. He could not say that on 
the present occasion such had been the 
case; but at least there had been a very 
narrow escape. Everybody knew that 
a number of unfamiliar faces had appea 

in Parliament ready to take part in the 
decision ; and if the evils of party had 
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been avoided, his noble Friends on the 
Treasury bench would hardly deny that 
the result arrived at was due not so much 
to conviction of its propriety as to a very 
reasonable dread of a party defeat. Be- 
fore « Committee of their Lordships’ 
House, however, there would be no fear 
of the introduction of party or personal 
feelings. These latter had, unfortunately, 
been largely imported into the discus- 
sions. At public meetings during the 
recess, the hostility to the alteration in 
the educational system had been freely 
ascribed to the economy of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the philosophy of Mr. Lowe. 
Nothing could be more unfair than the 
attacks which had been made on that 
right hon. Gentleman. Himself an adept 
in education, perfectly skilled in the right 
method of stimulating energy and encou- 
raging genius, a fine scholar, and a lover 
of literature, what on earth could induce 
him to oppose the existing system, sup- 
posing it were best adapted to the require- 
ments of the country? On the contrary, 
he thought the country was indebted to the 
right hon. Gentleman and to his noble 
Friend the President of the Council for 
having stemmed the tide of extravagance 


which was overwhelming the Estimates. 
What; was the object which the State pro- 
posed to accomplish by the grants for edu- 


cation ? He had read with pleasure a 
letter written by a lady named Sewell to 
the Royal Commissioners—a more sensible 
or practical composition he had never seen. 
This lady stated, that if the education given 
in schools were confined to such as was 
fitted for children who had to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow, as 
their fathers had done before them, the 
object might be attained; but if they 
went further and endeavoured to raise the 
condition of the children themselves, they 
would certainly and assuredly fail. The 
question was whether that idea had been 
kept in view in the State-assisted schools ? 
The education given in these schools was 
intended to be, in the words of the Royal 
Commission, ‘‘cheap, sound, and elemen- 
tary.” But had it been confined to that ? 
So far from being elementary, the re- 
ports of some of the Inspectors defined 
what they considered a “‘ good,”’ a *‘ fair,” 
and an ‘‘ excellent” school: but, according 
to their description of an ‘‘ excellent ” 
school, the highest class of these schools 
Was such that their Lordships might send 
their sons to them, or themselves wish they 

received their education there. He 
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eontended that Parliament had no right 
to tax the people for anything beyond ele- 
mentary instruction. To remove barriers 
which a man himself in after-life would 
be unable to surmount was a fair and legi- 
timate object ; but further than that they 
ought not to go. It was said that the in- 
struction should be carried so far as to give 
the people of the humbler classes a love for 
books: but what was the kind of books that 
these classes loved? It had been seen 
in the Report upon Military Schools that 
the books which they chiefly read were works 
of fiction and romance. If it were sought 
to give them a taste for any higher class of 
literature, they must not only be supplied 
with books, but with places in whieh to 
read them ; and if they attempted that, he 
did not know how far they might have to 
carry the expense, unless they meant to re- 
sort to the system of the ancient Romans, 
who gave games to the people for the pur- 
pose of amusing them and keeping them 
quiet. He trusted that no one would suppose 
him to be an enemy to education—on the 
contrary, he had always been a determined 
advocate of education; but, at the same 
time, he held that anything beyond elemen- 
tary education ought to be supplied by vo- 
luntary efforts, and not by public money. 
When the present system was originally 
established at a cost of £20,000, it was 
never contemplated that it would reach 
£800,000. A right rev. Prelate had asked, 
considering the vast sums they wasted in un- 
holy wars, what objection there could be to 
the expenditure even of £2,000,000 on the 
education of the people, if that outlay might 
possibly rescue thousands from the cell and 
the gibbet. But did the education now given 
so save them? The most unsatisfactory 
part of the Commissioners’ Report, to his 
mind, was that which treated of the moral 
results of the educational system. There 
were under that head only some half- 
dozen pages, followed with reports only from 
Inspectors in mining and manufacturing 
districts, stating that they thought there 
was an improvement. But where were the 
criminal statistics to substantiate their 
case? He thought their Lordships were 
entitled to ask what value they received 
for the £800,000 which the country was 
every year spending on schools; and 
what was the answer of the Commission- 
ers? Why, that the money did not educate 
one-fourth of the children of the nation, 
and that the education which was given 
was ‘too ambitious and too superficial.” 
They could hardly have found in the 
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English language two words more condem- 
natory of the existing system; for what 
they wanted was an education which was 
unambitious, but which was sound. He 
believed the operations of the Committee 
which he proposed would be attended with 
the best results. He did not intend that 
they should travel over again the ground 
exhausted by the Royal Commission ; but 
he thought it very important that a state- 
ment should be put forward authoritatively of 
the present:position of the question, which 
was not understood by the country, many 
persons being carried away by the general 
ery in favour of edueation. It might be 
asked of what use would the inquiry be, 
seeing that the question was after all one 
of national expenditure, and their Lord- 
ships’ House. had no constitutional control 
over the Estimates. He did not think, 
however, that. that argument was tenable 
for a moment. To say that one of the 


most vital questions of the day was to 
be excluded from the consideration of 
one branch of the Legislature, and that 
the other, by holding the purse-strings, 
should haye complete dominion over it, 
seemed to him to be as monstrous a doc- 
trine as it was unconstitutional. 


He be- 
lieved that the decision of a Committee of 
their Lordships on such a subject would 
be very valuable, and that it would be well 
received by the community at large, what- 
ever it might be. . With these views, and 
desiring not to obstruct, but rather to for- 
ward the measures of the Government, he 
asked his noble Friend whether he would 
himself propose, or sanction if proposed by 
any other noble Lord, the appointment of a 
Select Committee to consider this subject. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, al- 
though I cannot give to the question the 
answer which my noble Friend would de- 
sire, I hope he will allow me to thank him, 
not only for his courtesy to myself person- 
ally, but also for his truthful and just ap- 
preciation of the great public services of 
Mr. Lowe with respect to this question ; 
and still more do I wish to thank my noble 
Friend for the good sense which he has 
shown and the excellent principles which 
he has laid down in the speech which he 
has just deliverec. I can assure my noble 
Friend that I should be the very last per- 
son to undervalue the utility of the discus- 
sions of this subject in this House. On 
the contrary, I feel that I have reason to 
be most highly satisfied with the character 
of thse debates, and also with the great 
good sense and judgment which have been 


Lord Lyveden 


{LORDS} 
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exhibited in many of the occasional 
speeches delivered since the commencement 
of the Session, to which that of my noble 
Friend is a valuable addition. I am pleased 
with the position of the question in thig 
House, where the discussions have been 
entirely free from party spirit. I entirely 
agree with what my noble Friend has said 
in regard to the Revised Code. My noble 
Friend the noble Marquess behind me (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne), under whose con 
ciliatory administration the Minutes of 
Council first found favour with the country, 
has authorized me to state (which I do with 
especial gratification) that in his opinion 
the time had come for a change in the 
mode, of administering the Parliamentary 
grants ; and he has also authorized me to 
say, that although he has not begn 
able to consider every point of detail, 
he thinks that the changes embodied in 
the proposal which we made will have had 
a very beneficial operation. In answer to 
the appeal which has been made to me as 
to whether the recent alterations are not 
rather concessions made under fear of de- 
feat, I frankly confess that, in my opinion, 
those last concessions are not improvements 
on our plan, but, on the contrary, will toa 
certain extent, tend to diminish its economy, 
and to weaken the effect of the stimulus 
which we wished to apply to that elementary 
instruction, with regard to which my noble 
Friend has not expressed himself one whit 
too strongly in describing it as the important 
part of national education which the State 
ought to assist. I was, at the same time, 
glad to find that my noble Friend does not 
undervalue the advantages of a higher class 
of education. My own opinion is, that you 
cannot educate the people too highly if you 
really educate them soundly in those ele 
mentary matters which it is essential that 
they should know. That, however, is, with 
the large mass of the labouring classes, 
impossible ; and my objection against the 
existing system is not that it has taught too 
much, but that it has not taught—at least 
not so well, nor so universally as we could 
have wished—exactly that mos important 
part of education. In reply to the ques 
tion of my noble Friend, 1 must answer it 
in the negative. I must say that I do not 
think that the adoption of the course which 
it suggests would help us with or further 
the measure which we have in hand. At 
the beginning of the Session the Govern 
ment thought it necessary to consider the 
different proposals which it was probable 
would be made by the opponents of this 
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measure ; and, among other things, we 
thought it probable that it might be pro- 
posed to refer the subject to a Select Com- 
mittee. Upon a careful review of the 
advantages and disadvantages of such a 
course, we came to the conclusion that 
such a reference would not be desirable. 
Nothing is more important in regard to 
questions like this than that you should 
inquire and consider well before you act ; 
but the time does come when you must act, 
and the multiplying of different forms of 
inquiry is a most inconvenient: form of 
action. My noble Friend did ample justice 
to the labours of the Royal Commission. 
That Commission sat three years; they 
had a large staff, a certain sum of money 
was expended, and a very able Report was 
the result. My noble Friend proposes that 
the Committee should not go over the 
ground which has been already: traversed 
by the Commission ; but it would be im- 
ssible to avoid doing so, and the result 
would be that the Committee would be‘exa- 
mining the same witnesses and discussing 
the same questions as the Commission exa- 
mined, with infinitely less time. If there 
was any force in these objections to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee at the beginning 
of the Session, it is clear that they apply 
with tenfold foree now that we have nearly 
reached the Easter recess; and such a 
Committee could not, if appointed, com- 
mence its labours until a considerable part 
of the Parliamentary Session, which does 
not promise to be a remarkably long one, 
had elapsed. For these reasons I cannot 
hold out to my noble Friend any hope that 
I shall either propose or encourage the 
proposal of a Select Committee upon the 
subject. 
Ears STANHOPE expressed his entire 
assent to the conclusion at which the noble 
Earl the Lord President had arrived. He 
did not think that any advantage could re- 
sult from the labours of a Committee, the 
appointment of which must greatly delay 
the settlement of this question. Their 
Lordships had now before them, in the 
Report of the Commission, the evidence, 
and the additional papers which had been 
produced, ample information ; and all that 
was now needed was that that information 
should be applied and acted upon. There 
was, indeed, one point upon which he 
should be glad to receive further informa- 
tion. They had been promised that a 
substantial portion of the grant should be 
given independently of the examination. 
That term “substantial portion” was 
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rather an elastic one, and might be either 
expanded or contracted. . On that point 
he thought the noble Earl ought to give 
the House some information. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he intended 
to-morrow to lay on the table papers show- 
ing the mode in which ‘the Government 
proposed to fulfil the pledge given in the 
other House, and to take the opportunity of 
making a short statement on the subject. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I cannot but think that. the noble 
Earl opposite is. perfectly justified in re- 
fusing to accede to the proposal of the 
noble Lord (Lord Lyveden). There can 
be no doubt that a Committee, if appointed, 
would sit a very long time, and, whatever 
might be the value of its recommendations, 
they would probably come too late to ‘be 
of any use. The noble Earl appears to 
be quite satisfied with the position whieh 
the question occupies in the House ; and 
perhaps he has reason for being so. For 
my own part, however, I regard the situa- 
tion of the question’as being in the last 
degree unsatisfactory, and I think that 
people generally, when they begin to ex- 
amine it, will be of the same opinion. 
The Government had before them @ case 
of the most monstrous abuse, shown in 
the Report of the Royal Commission—an 
extravagant expenditure constantly | in- 
creasing, very little good being done, and 
no hope of more good being obtained. 
They accordingly endeavoured to apply a 
remedy.. If they could not reduce the 
expenditure, they desired, at least, that it 
should not be charged to the publie with- 
out some return; that the benefit should 
be commensurate with the outlay. That 
was a most legitimate object ; it was their 
duty to attempt it, and it would have been 
contrary to their duty had they not at- 
tempted it. But the Government were 
driven—fairly driven—from that position. 
They would, no doubt, have been beaten 
had they gone to a division, and they 
very properly gave way. I am appre- 
hensive of the consequences of their con- 
cession. The same coalition which has 
defeated them in this instance will be 
ready to resist them again in future years, 
and the contest will have to be renewed. 
I see nothing in prospect but increasing 
expenditure, without any increase of ad- 
vantage to be afforded to the public in ex- 
change. That is a very deplorable state 
of things. I know not whether, by pro- 
posing the measure in the shape of a Bill, 
instead of proceeding by revised Minutes 
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of Council, the Government could have and whether he has any objection to lay 
avoided the difficulty; but I trust they upon the table a Copy of Mr. Justice 
will place before the country clearly, dis- | Christian’s ruling when quashing the said 
tinctly, and forcibly, the question of pub- | Panel as returned by the Sheriff? 

lie economy which is involved in this mat-;| Captain ARCIIDALL said, he would 
ter. The only interest I take in the mat- | also beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
ter is on account of the grants of public | whether the attention of the Government 
money. | feel perfectly satisfied, that if has been called to the fact that Mr. John 
Parliament were to refuse all support to M‘Crossan, brother of the Sub-Sheriff of 
the education of the people, it would still County Tyrone, an attorney in most ex- 
goon. Such an impulse has been given tensive practice, employed principally in 


to the cause that there is no fear of its conducting criminal cases, particularly ip 
falling. Indeed, I believe the public edu-| the defence of prisoners, was for the first 
cation would be conducted with much | time placed upon the Grand Jury at the 


greater advantage than at present, be- | late Assizes at Omagh, to the exclusion of 
cause a great portion of it would be de- | gentlemen who were present and who had 
rived from the charity and benevolence of served on former Grand Juries ; that Mr, 
individuals, and would be received with | John M‘Crossan was not only engaged for 
gratitude; but when the public marches in | the defence of prisoners then for trial, and 


with a long purse at one door, we find that 
charity and gratitude walk out at the other, 
and generally persuade economy to accom- 
pany them. That, I apprehend, will be the 
case ; and I most sincerely wish success to 
the Government in whatever efforts they 
may make to stay the progress of this 
enormous charge, which has already risen 
to a very great amount, and which threatens 
—for the most eloquent advocates of the 
system rather glory in it than lament it— 
to extend still fuyher, and to absorb a 
large additional portion of our revenue. 
Petitions to lie on the table. 
House adjourned at half-past Six 


o’elock, till To-morrow 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 10, 1862. 


Minvres.]—Pusuic Bitts.—1° Fire Insurance ; 
Corrupt Practices at Elections; Small Tene- 
ments Rating (Scotland) ; Trading Companies, 
&c.; Juries ; Education of Pauper Children ; 
Red Sea and India Telegraph Company. 


THE TYRONE ASSIZES. 
QUESTION. 
Mason STUART KNOX said, he rose 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 


whether his attention has been called to 
circumstances that occurred at the late 


Assizes for the County Tyrone, which led ; 


to the quashing of the Petty Jary Panel 
and postponement of the trial of prisoners ; 
The Earl of Ellenborough 





whom (although a Grand Juror) he con. 
tinued to defend in the iame of another 
attorney, but that he was also retained for 
the prosecution of the prisoner Donnelly, 
in whose behalf the Petit Jury Panel was 
challenged and quashed by Judge Chris- 
tian ; aud whether the right hon. Baronet 
is prepared to take any steps to prevent 
the recurrence of a proceeding so unusual 
and so dangerous to the purity of the Jury 
system ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL replied, that the 
circumstances to which the questions re- 
lated had excited a good deal of feeling in 
Tyrone, and the attention of the Govern- 
ment had been called tothem. As he had 
been in communication with Justice Chrit- 
tian, with the High Sheriff of Tyrone, and 
with the other authorities of the county, 
he might briefly state what the real facts 
were. It appeared that late on the last 


\day of the Assizes, after all the other 
jeases had been tried, a prisoner was 
| arraigned before Justice Christian on an 


indictment of manslaughter. The counsel 
for the prisoner put in a challenge to the 
array of the Jury Panel, and the principal 
allegation was that the Sub- Sheriff bad 
put upon the list the names of certain per- 
sons who were not on the list of the Clerk 
of the Peace for the current year, and had 
omitted the names of certain other persons 
who were upon that list. Two courses, a8 
stated by Justice Christian, were open t0 
the Counsel for the Crown. One was to 
traverse the challenge—in other words, to 
deny the truth of the allegations contained 
in it; and the other was to demur to the 
chullenge—that was to say, to admit the 
facts, but to deny their sufficieney in law. 
The Counsel for the Crown adopted the 
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latter course ; but Justice Christian ruled, 
thet assuming the facts to be as stated, 
the challenge was well-founded, and the 
Panel was quashed so far as concerned 
that particular case. The Counsel for the 
Crown, as well as those for the prisoner, | 
having petitioned for an adjournment of | 
the trial, the Judge assented, but there | 
were no trials of prisoners postponed. 
There were two challenges—one in the | 
Civil Court, which Justice Ball overruled, | 
and the other to which he had already re- 
ferred ; but all the prisoners were tried. | 
He would have no objection to produce the | 
Paper for which the hon. and gallant) 
Member for Dungannon had moved, but 
he thought there should be laid on the, 
table along with it a copy of the challenge | 
to the array of the Jury Panel. 

CotoxeL FRENCH said, that the right | 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for Ireland 
had given no answer to the question put, 
to him by his hon. and gallant Friend the | 
Member for Fermanagh as to whether a/| 
person engaged in the prosecution of some 
prisoners in Ireland had been plaeed on 
the Grand Jury. 

Si ROBERT PEEL: With reference 
to the Question put by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Fermanagh, I may state that 
the trial of the person in question haa been 
postponed till the next Assizes, the Coun- 
sel for the Crown having agreed to that 
course, with the approval of the Judge 


before whom the case went. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CAIRD said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he will state to the House, and 
lay upon the table, the substance of the 
replies by the Courts of Quarter Sessions 
to his circular on the subject of Agricul- 
tural Statistics. 

Si GEORGE GREY stated in reply, 
that in some eases the replies were to the 
effect that the police might be employed 
in the collection of agricultural statistics, 
but in the majority of instances the Courts 
of Quarter Sessions expressed an opinion 
unfavourable to the employment of the 
police, That opinion, however, was in some 
cases accompanied by another, to the effect 
that it was desirable that agricultural sta- 
tisties should be collected. The replies 
would be produced if the hon. Member 
moved for them, 
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CAPTAIN COLES’S INVENTIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, When Captain Cowper Coles first 
submitted to the Admiralty his plans, 
which have lately been adopted for ships 
of war; if such plans were reported on at 
the time ; and, if so, by whom, and whe. 
ther that Report was favourable or other- 
wise; and if there was any objection to 
lay the Papers on the subject upon the 
table of the House ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
Admiralty had no objection to make publie 
all the correspondence which had taken 
se relative to Captain Coles’s shields, 

erhaps, however, if he stated shortly 
what had occurred with respect to those 
shields, the noble Lord would not press for 
the papers, the production of which would 
be inconvenient as a precedent, Inventors 
always desired their inventions to be made 
public, but it would be impossible to pub- 
lish the immense mass of papers laid be- 


, fore the Admiralty, not to speak of the in- 
‘convenience of producing the confidential 


reports of officers connected with the de- 
partment itself. The eredit of first taking 
up the iovention of Captain Coles was due 
to the hon. and gallant Member for Hun- 
tingdon (General Peel), who, when he was 
at the head of the War Department, 
thouglit so favourably of it that he ordered 
a shield to be constructed with the view of 


‘| placing it in a battery, When the present 


Government came into power, they also en- 
tertained a favourable opinion of the value 
of Captain Coles’s shields, not only with 
respect to batteries, but likewise as con- 
nected with ships; and accordingly the 
Duke of Somerset communieated with the 
War Department to ascertain what pro- 
gress they were making in the matter. It 
was found, after some time, that the War 
Department had some difficulty in con- 
structing a shield, and early in 1860 the 
Admiralty requested the War Office to 
transfer the business to them. That re- 
quest was complied with, and a shield con- 
structed for the Admiralty was tried during 
last autumn on board the Trusty. As 
stated to the House at the time, the ex- 
periment was completely satisfactory ; and 
the result was that the Admiralty resolved 
to ask Parliament to grant a sum of money 
in order that a ship should be built which 
would carry 9 certain number of Captain 
Coles’s shields. He thought the noble 
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Lord would see that the Admiralty were|ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
early impressed with the value of these ; Whether the large Bell in the Clock Tower 
inventions, and had not lost a moment in |is to be taken down and recast; of 
bringing them to perfection. But he might | whether it is to be used in its present 
be asked, what were the Admiralty doing | condition ? 

with that gallant and clever officer, Cap-| Lorp HOTHAM said, she wished to put 
tain Coles? Captain Coles deserved some | another question on the same subject to 
testimony of their approval; he was neces- | the right hon. Gentleman— Whether, before 
sarily put to considerable expense, and the | any further expenditure of public money 
House would be glad to hear that when | is incurred on this account, he will give 
the Admiralty first took up his shield they | the House the opportunity of pronouncing 
placed him on the full-pay list, and that | en its propriety and necessity ; and whether 

e was likewise receiving the usual allow- | he will lay the Estimate on the table? 

ance of £1.a day as.an officer engaged in| Mr. COWPER said, the disordered and 
preparing his inventions for the Admiral- | cracked state of the bell had given him 
ty. Of course he did not speak of that | great anxiety. He had called in the most 
as a reward, which was a matter for fu- | scientific advice he could find. There had 
ture consideration; but he trusted the | been a consultation of learned doctors, and 
House would think that the Admiralty | he had already laid on the table four Re- 
had not been altogether unmindful of the | ports.. The last Report, made after very 
claims of Captain Coles. careful investigation, was by Dr. Percy, the 
metallurgical chemist, of Jermyn-street 
Museum. He said— 
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QUESTION, : 4 
: ; “Tt may now be certainly concluded that this 
Lorp FERMOY said, he wished to ask part of the bell contains about 2 per cent more 


the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether it | tin, and consequently is more brittle, than the 
is true that, so far back as last autumn, alloy prescribed to the founder, which should con- 


. | sist of 76 per cent of copper and 24 per cent. of 
Mr. Alexander Samuelson sent in to the | tin ‘The bell is yet capable of being sounded, 


Board of puxtap plans and specifica- | and, according to the opinion which Mr. Turle ex- 


tions for a double-skioned self-submerging | pressed to me, without any sensible alteration in 
Gunboat, similar to the Nangatuck already | the quality of the sound which was produced 


: | before the cracks were discovered. If considered 
built by Mr. Stevens for the Federal Go-| qeoirable, it might, 1 believe, be still used with 
vernment of America ; and if so, whether | safety, as simple and not very costly arrangements 
the Admiralty will take steps to have the | might be adopted to provide against the possible 
plan tested and adopted, as has been the | though, in my opinion, not probable, contingene; 
ease in America ? of the no sea 9 and oe of — 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that | Crick” 2 ae ee ee 
Mr. Samuelson proposed a vessel in 1860 | 
that should during action havetheadvantage By this it appeared that the bell might be 
of submerging to acertain extent, so as to | used, but at the risk of the cracks increas- 
offer a very small surface to the enemy’s ing and the parts falling on the heads of 
fire. That gentleman brought his plans those who were walking below. Under 
to the Admiralty, and he, with some other these circumstances he was unwilling to 
members of the Board, saw them. The | take on himself the responsibility of having 
plans were very carefully considered by the | the bell used without further investigation, 
Admiralty, but they saw that Mr. Samuel- | and a closer calculation of the risk. Be- 
son’s plans, as proposed, would not be| sides, when the bell did sound, it had 
available for Her Majesty’s service, and | caused interruption to the business of the 
they did not think ‘it proper to make any | House, and he apprehended there was no 
experiments with them ; but Mr. Samuel-| wish on the part of hon. Members for & 
sou was informed, that if he had any modi- | repetition of the loud and slow sounds 
fications to make in his proposal, the Ad-| of which they complained before. Under 
miralty would consider them. This was | these circumstances, he had not come to 
on the 22nd September 1860, since which | any conclusion as to what should be done 
there had been no further proposal received | with the great bell. At present the 
from that gentleman. larger quarter bell was used to strike 
the hours, and though that arrangement 
THE LARGE BELL IN THE CLOCK was not perfect in regard to musical har- 

TOWER.—QUESTION. mony, he thought it convenient for the 
Sm JOHN HAY said, he wished to! present. Although not heard all over 
Lord Clarence Paget 
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Middlesex, the hour was heard within a 
sufficient range of that House. Certain- 
ly, before any expense was incurred in 
recasting this bell, or making a new one, | 
he should think it necessary to bring 
the matter before the House. Nothing 
under this head had been put into the 
Estimates for the last two years. 


THE “WARRIOR” TARGET AT SHOE- 
BURYNESS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether it is true that at Shoeburyness, 
on Tuesday, the 8th instant, the War- 
rior target, or section of the Warrior's 
side, was twice pierced through by round 
shot ; whether the shot was a 150 |b. Arm- 
strong shot, fired from a 300-pounder 
Armstrong Gun; whether the charge of 
powder was 50 1b. ; whether the 150 Ib. 
shot with a 40 Jb. charge of powder failed 
to penetrate the target ; and whether the 
300-pounder Armstrong Gun can be work- 
ed on board ship ? 

GenekaAL PEEL said, he also wished to 
put a question to his noble Friend with 
regard to this gun. He wished to know 
when it was finished, and why the trial had 
not taken place before ? 

Lorn CLARENCE PAGET in reply 
said, that the questions of the hon. and Gal- 
lant Members referred rather to the War 
Department than to the Admiralty. He 
believed, however, that it had been thought 
necessary to test the gun in various ways 
before it was brought to the actual business 
of firing at the target. He was not really 
able to give a definite reason why the gun 
had not been tried earlier. With regard 
to the question of his hon. Friend (Mr. H. 
B. Sheridan) he thought he had better re- 
fer all who took an interest in the impor- 
tant experiment which took place last 
Tuesday, to an article which had appeared 
in The Times. Nothing could be fairer, 
or, he might add, more graphic, than the 
description which The Times gave of that 
experiment. He would only state shortly 
that there were four shots fired from what 
was called the 300-pounder Armstrong— 


a shot of 150 Ib. ; but, if rifled, it would 
fire an elongated shot of 3001b. On 
uesday last the first experiment was 
with a shot of 1501b., aud 401b. of pow- 
der. It was fired at the Warrior tar- 
Set, at the distance of 200 yards ; but he 
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that is, as a smooth-bored gun, it fired | time to time with regard to the power of 





was bound to say that the target had had 
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a good deal of shaking by previous experi- 
ment. The first shot struck the target on 
a part which had been, he thought, rather 
more shaken than the other parts of it. 
The shot entered, made a hole in the ar- 
mour plating, and passed through eighteen 
inches of backing, being stopped by the 
inner skin of the ship, but it cracked that 
skin. The next shot, with 40]b. of pow- 
der, hit nearly on the same ‘spot. The 
fragments of the shot went through plat- 
ing, backing, skin, and all ; and there were 
proofs that it would have created consi- 
derable damage in the interior of a vessek. 
The third shot Sir William Armstrong re- 
quested might be fired with 101b. of pow- 
der additional ; but some doubts were en- 
tertained, not whether the gun would stand 
such a charge, but whether so large o 
charge would be burnt to give the shot 
greater velocity. The third shot was fired 
with 501b. of powder, and fired at that 
particular part of the target which repre- 
sented the strongest part of the ship. The 
fragments of the shot went throogh the 
plating and backing, and he believed were 
buried in the supports at the back of the 
target. It was not very easy to say whe- 
ther the whole charge of powder had burnt, 
but evidently a good deal more powder had 
burnt, because the effect was much great- 
er. The fourth shot took place under the 
same circumstances. It went through the 
plating and backing, and buried itself, like 
the previous shot, in the scaffulding at the 
back. In reply to the last question of his 
hon. Friend, whether the 300-pounder gun 
could be worked on board ship, it was ha- 
zardous for him to say decisively, but he 
believed they could carry a 300-pounder 
on board ship; but at the same time it 
was questionable whether a ship could car- 
ry plates sufficiently thick to resist it. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the noble Lord whether that 
clear and graphic account which appeared 
in The Times of that morning, describing 
what took place at Shoeburyness on Tues- 
day, was with the sanction and approbation 
of the Admiralty ; and whether the noble 
Lord thought it desirable that all the ex- 
periments that were now being made from 


at Shoeburyness. 


guns should be made public ? 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
had no hesitation in saying that the Ad- 
miralty had given no sort of sanction to 
the publication of the report of the experi- 
ments on Tuesday last. It was a moot 
question whether it was desirable that all 
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these costly experimente should be made| 


public, With reference to a question of 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Chatham (Sir Frederick Smith), whether 
he was prepared to lay on the table the 
Report on the iron-plated ships, he might 
say the Admiralty had no desire to with- 
hold any information which the House 
thought it desirable to have, but they had 
a strong opinion that it was not altogether 
advisable to lay that Report on the table 
at present. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN THE EMPLOY 
OF THE TARTAR GOVERNMENT. 
EXPLANATION, 


Mr. LAYARD said, that he wished to 
say a word in explanation with reference 
to the answer which he made to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) on Tuesday last, 
when he moved for certain Returns, 
amongst others for a Return of the names 
of all British subjects in the employment 
of the Tartar Government. He understood 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman to mean 
those in the military service of the Chinese 
Government. He had been informed since 


that those in the civil employment were in- 


eluded. Now, it happened that some English 
gentlemen, Mr. Lay and others, had been 
employed by the Chinese as commissioners 
for the collection of revenue, and he (Mr. 
Layard) wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that when he used the term “idle 
adventurers” on that occasion, he did not 
mean to include in that the gentlemen who 
were employed by the Chinese for the pur- 
pose he had stated, and who were gentle- 
men of high character and distinguished 
abilities. 


GREAT GRIMSBY ELECTION.—REPORT. 

House informed, that the Committee 
had determined, — 

That John Chapman, esquire, is duly elected 
a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament 
for the Borough of Great Grimsby. 

And the said Determination was ordered 
to be entered in the Journals of this House. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Committee to be laid before this House. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOVERNMENT 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
THIRD READING. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would be a great conve- 
nience for the public business if this Bill, 

Lord Clarence Paget 
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which stood as the seventh order of the 
day for its third reading, were passed at 
once, that it might go up to the House of 
Lords that night, and be ready for the 
Commission which was to give the Royal 
assent to certain Bills to-morrow. He 
had, therefore, to move that the six pre- 
vious orders of the day be postponed, to 
allow the measure to be proceeded with first, 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
believed that the Bill was harmless, bat 
it had been read the second time before 
printed copies of it were delivered to hon, 
Members ; and he must protest against 
the praetice of hurrying through measures 
before the House had the opportunity of 
making itself conversant with their pro 
visions. 

CoLtonet FRENCH said, he also must 
eomplain of the irregularity of the pro. 
ceeding. Sueh derangements of the busi- 
ness paper deprived hon. Members who 
might wish to move clauses in particular 
Bills of the power of doing so. 


Ordered, 


That the first six Orders of the Day be post- 
poned till after the Order of the Day for the 
Third Reading of the Australian Colonies Go 
vernment Act Amendment Bill. 


Bill read 3°, and passed. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE ENGLISH IN CHINA. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Coronet SYKES stated, that since the 
promulgation of the Budget he had re- 
ceived a communication from China whieh 
would be interesting to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It was from a gentleman 
who had been many years in China, and 
was thoroughly acquainted with the eoun- 
try. The letter said that representations 
had been made by the Taepings to the 
authorities at Shanghai, to the effect that 
if, in contravention of our neutrality, 
English officials continued to collect Cus 
toms duties on the part of the Tartar 
Government, and hand them. over to the 
Tartars to be employed against the Tae 
pings, the latter would be reduced t 
extremity, their forbearance, which had 
hitherto been unexampled, would be worn 
out, and they would be compelled, in 
self-defence, to destroy the whole of the 
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mulberry trees in the provinces which 
they occupied, containing a population of 
98,000,000. The result of that would be, 
that the production of silk in China, which 
had increased year by year since the in- 
surgents had had possession of the terri- 
tory, would be entirely lost; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
disappointed in his expectation of receiv- 
ing an augmentation of Customs duties 
on the importation of that article, and of 
realizing the balances of the indemnity 
money from the Customs duties collected 
at Shanghai by British subjects in the pay 
of the Tartar Government. 


INCOME TAX COLLECTORS, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Lord ROBERT CECIL said, he was 
afraid that he was about to descend to a 
subject of much smaller magnitude than 
the deeds of the Taepings. He wished to 
correct a statement made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the last time they 
were in Committee of Ways and Means, 
He had asked the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the income tax collectors had, by 


the authority of the Government, informed 
those persons who were liable to that im- 
post that they were bound to pay on the 
20th March, or twelve days before the ter- 


mination of the quarter. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that if the collectors had 
done that—and he intimated a doubt of the 
fact—they had done wrong, because they 
had been told not to press for payment 
before the end of the quarter ; and that, 
whatever they had done in that respect, 
the Government were not responsible for 
their actions. Since that answer was given 
he had received a letter from one of the 
leading income-tax collectors ; and as the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement had been 
made public, it was only fair that this letter 
should be made public also. The writer 
denied both of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
propositions, and stated that in the general 
Instructions issued for the collection of 
the income tax for the whole year—a copy 
of which he enclosed—the collectors were 
ordered to collect the quarter’s tax within 
ten days after the same should have become 
due—that was, to collect the quarter due 
on the 20th of March before the Ist of 
April, and not, as he gathered from Mr. 
Gladstone’s reply, after the 1st of April. 

y the general instructions the collectors 
were bound not only to collect the quarter’s 
tax within ten days after it became due, 
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but were bound to issue a warrant of dis- 
tress if it were not paid. That might seem 
a small matter to hon. Members, but it was 
of serious consequence to small farmers 
and tradesmen. His correspondent added— 

“ He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) further 
states, ‘The proceedings of the collectors were 
not taken by the direction of the Government.’ 
In answer, I can say we are continually feeling 
the action of the Government in the pressure put 
on us through the Surveyor and Receiver of 
Taxes, to hasten and complete the collection, 
which compels us in turn to press for the tax, 
which, at present, entails a great hardship upon 
small farmers and traders, suffering from the 
effects of two years’ scanty harvests.” 

The writer made one other remark, in 
which he entirely concurred— 

“There has been a tendency of late to make 
the collectors the scapegoat for those in high 
office in connection with the income tax, which I 
feel to be most unjust.” 

In that matter he desired that the saddle 
should be put upon the right horse. Ifit 
was true that the fault lay with the col- 
lectors, check ought to be placed upon 
them, and their duties ought to be pro- 
perly defined, If the fault did not lie with 
the collectors, then the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must be held answerable for it. 
There were strong grounds for suspecting 
that the action really proceeded from the 
Government. They had had two years of 
experimental finance, which had ended in 
To remedy those de- 
ficiencies, the Government had scraped up 
every farthing it could find at the very 
first moment it could lay hands on it; and 
it had exhausted every means within its 
reach for bringing the wretched condition 
of the Treasury balances up to something 
like a presentable state. He was afraid 
that the hardship to small farmers and 
traders which he had been describing was 
but a part, and possibly only a small part, 
of the same policy which drew five quarters 
of the income tax into one year. At all 
events, the subject was one upon which 
the House ought to have some explanation. 


last Two Years. 


DEFICIT OF THE LAST TWO YEARS. 
QUESTION, 


Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to repeat a Question which he put 
the other night. For the last two years 
he had thought their financial policy so 
unsatisfactory that he never felt himself in 
& position to support the repeal of the 
paper duty, or any other duty. He had 
always anticipated the serious deficiency of 
the last two years; and he thought there 
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would be a deficit at the end of 1862-3. 
The deficit of 1860-1 was £2,550,000, and 
that of 1861-2 was £1,164,000, making 
together in round numbers £3,700,000. 
The question he wished the House to con- 
sider was how the deficits should be dis- 
charged? It was said that they were to 
be paid out of the balances ; but what was 
the meaning of that? He believed that 
there was a serious question at the bottom, 
and that, in fact, in a covert way, they 
were running into debt. The balances 
consisted mainly of monies appropriated 
for purposes that were likely to be in 
operation within a short period. For in- 
stance, this year, £350,000 was included 
in the balances, being destined for fortifi- 
cations, for which purpose it might be 
drawn out ; and there was also a series of 
items arising from the balance of advances 
and repayments of loans. For many pur- 
poses, under Acts of Parliament, loans 
were advanced for public purposes. Those 
loans, which were capital lent, oyght surely 
not to be mixed up with the ordinary 
finances, but should be kept clear and dis- 
tinct, otherwise they only deceived them- 
selves as to their true position. Had_ not 
the balances, however, been mixed up with 
monies repaid from various sources under 
these Acts? And, if so, was it not true 
that, for two years, the Government had 
been silently and almost surreptitiously 
adding to the public debt of the country ? 
That was a point on which a clear answer 
should be given, because it touched the 
marrow of our system of finance. 


The Supply 


CHINA—VOTE OF CREDIT. 
QUESTION. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to elicit from the right hon. 
Gentleman a statement upon a point re- 
epecting which there appeared to be some 
misunderstanding. It was understood that 
a portion of the China Vote of Credit of 
Jast year had not been expended, and 
therefore it would not be necessary to take 
any further Vote for the present year, 
because there remained some £500,000 or 
£600,000 unexpended, and probably there 


would be about £500,000 more to be ex- | 


pended. He wished to know whether it 
was intended to surrender the balance of 
the old Vote, and take a fresh Vote, or to 
rely simply upon the balance unexpended ? 
If it was not intended to take any new 
Vote, it was difficult to understand how 
that £500,000 could be brought into the 


Sir Henry Willoughby 
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expenditure of the coming year, and jp 
that case the expenditure would be half g 
million less than it now appeared to be, 


THE SUPPLY BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
remind the House that last Session he had 
called attention to the mode in which 
Supply Bills were laid before the House, 
That measure included the three branches 
of Excise, Customs, and direct taxes in the 
form of income tax. On that occasion he 
ventured to represent to the House, that if 
all these several branches of taxes were to 
be enacted in the same Bill, the House 
would lose the opportunity of discussing 
them separately, according to the forms 
theretofore adopted by Parliament. How. 
ever, that Bill passed, and then the Inland 
Revenue Bill was introduced, framed on 
the same model as the other; that is, 
it embraced all the different branches 
of taxation in one Bill; and thus, as in 
the other case, precluded the House from 
the opportunity of discussing its different 
parts, according to the practice of Parlia- 
ment, The House then did him the honour 
of agreeing with his representation on the 
subject, and the Bill was divided. Te 
wished therefore to urge upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with a view of 
avoiding the inconvenience of a Motion on 
the subject, which he might feel it to be 
his duty to make, to follow this year, 
with regard to the Supply Bill as well as 
the Inland Revenue Bill, the precedent 
adopted last year in relation to the latter 
Bill, and thus restore to the House the 
opportunities for separate discussion of the 
different taxes which they had hitherto 
enjoyed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: It is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to follow the precedent of last year ia 
respect of Supply, which was adopted after 
full consideration. I do not think the sug- 
gestion of the hou. Gentleman is correet that 
we have departed from precedent in the 
instance of the Inland Revenue Bill, whieh 
was divided into two Bills, The Inland 
Revenue Bill was not a Supply Bill ; and 
as to such Bills, where it appears to the 
House that they relate to subjects which 
naturally divide themselves, and are more 
convenient to deal with in more than one 
branch, the Government is always ready to 
accede to those views when it considers 
them to be founded upon justice. The 
question of Supply Bills is different, because 
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in them the question to be considered is 
not only the administrative effect, but that 
which it is intended and professes to be— 
granting Supply to Her Majesty—which 
forms the ground for these subjects being 
resented in a united shape, 

With respect to what has fallen from the 
hon. Member for Stamford (Sir S. North- 
cote), my answer is this :—He says he does 


not see how we bring the £500,000—the | 


estimated sum to be expended for China— 
into the accounts of the year, unless a Vote 
js to be taken from the House. It is true 
that it sometimes happens that expenditure 
may be incurred within a given year for 
which no Vote has been taken from this 
House in that year. Whether that ought 
to be so is a meet subject for consider- 
ation. As a general principle, with respect 
to ordinary expenditure, 1 must say that 
balances ought to be surrendered at the 
close of the year for which they were given. 
But that rule is of necessity subject to re- 
striction, as, for example in the case of the 
army and navy; and, indeed, it does not 
prevail in any branch of the public service. 
But as to the army and navy, it must be 
subject to restriction, because the balance 
in those branches cannot be surrendered 
without inconvenience until after the period 
for closing the accounts. The same con- 
sideration applies a@ fortiori to Votes of 
Credit, because they cannot be finally dis- 
posed of until the army and navy accounts 
are settled. Therefore it would not be 
regular—inasmuch as the Vote of Credit 
has not been disposed of, and as we have 
authority which we think will cover the 
whole probable charge—it would not be 
regular to ask any new Vote. 

I must next notice the observations of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Evesham 
(Sir H. Willoughby), who says that for two 
years past he has confidently expected 
there would be a deficit. If so, it is rather 
rematkable that the hon. Baronet in 1860 
challenged me with the imputation that the 
estimates of revenue were greatly and sys- 
tematically understated ; and, if so, I do 
not see whence the deficit could have pro- 
ceeded, because the only possible meauing 
of that remark must have been that the 
arrangement so made was to insure the 
existence of a surplus even by withholding 
due information from the House. The hon. 
Baronet asks me in what manner the deficit 
isto be paid? I am surprised at the ques- 
tion, coming from an hon. Member who 
pays so much attention to financial matters. 
The deficit is paid like all other charges 
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lawfully made on the Exchequer, and is 
paid out of the fund provided by the Legis- 
lature for such purpose—the Consolidated 
Fund. The hon. Baronet says truly that 
the state of the Consolidated Fund ought 
to be looked to when we are considering 
the position of our finanees, for no doubt the 
state of the Consolidated Fund is affected 
by matters other than the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the year, particularly in one 
principal item—the balance of repayments 
over loans which we make, with great utility, 
for public works. The hon. Baronet has 
opened a question of considerab!e import- 
ance; and although I may not be inclined 
to agree in his conclusions, yet it is a 
question that may be legitimately raised. 
He thinks the loan account should be kept 
separate from the Consolidated Fund. That 
is a fair question to consider: but the Go- 
vernment have at present no power to act 
upon any such view. The Consolidated 
Fund knows no distinction between the 
sources from which various monies may 
proceed. When the monies reach the 
reservoir, they lose all trace of their par- 
ticular origin, and the legitimate demands 
upon the Exchequer are paid in due order 
out of that fund, and all that remains for 
the Government to do is to take care that 
the true state of the balance between loans 
and repayments shall be made known to 
this House. 

I now come to the noble Lord (Lord R. 
Cecil), who has undertaken to show that 
special proceedings have been adopted 
to scrape into the current financial year, in 
order to lessen the deficit, money belong- 
ing to the next year. I presume that 
must be the meaning of his observations, 
or otherwise I should have nothing to say 
concerning them. The noble Lord has 
read a letter from a collectur of income 
tax as to the mode and times at which that 
tax is to be collected. Wili the noble Lord 
permit me to say that it would be conve- 
nient if, when he receives letters of this 
description, instead of suddenly challeng- 
ing the Minister upon the floor of the 
House, who can have no personal know- 
ledge upon the subject, he were to conform 
to the ordinary practice followed by nearly 
all Members, irrespective of where they 
sit, and more for the convenience of the 
House than for that of the Minister, and 
would give me notice, that I might refer 
to the Board of Inland Revenue, which 
alone can know anything about this sub- 
ject? I gave to the noble Lord the other 
evening the best general explanation I 
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could upon the subject. But he must 
know that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not the collector of the revenue, and that 
his sole mode of gaining particular and 
minute information on this point is by re- 
ference to the heads of those departments 
through which the collection is made. If, 
therefore, the noble Lord will place the 
letter in my hands, or any definite statement 
upon which I can found inquiries, I will 
make those inquiries, and the result of 
them will be entirely at his service to 
produce to this House if he thinks fit. Of 
course, I admit that ultimate publicity, 
upon the smallest as well as the most im- 
portant matters, is of the utmost value. 
But, not being the person to issue circulars 
to every collector to inform him how he shall 
collect the taxes, it would be a waste of 
time if I were now to enter into this ques- 
tion. I adhere to the general purport of 
the statement I made before—namely, that 
the Government to my knowledge have 
never taken any measures for the pur- 
pose of causing the collection of income 
tax, which becomes due on the 20th of 
March, before the Ist of April ; and if any 
such demand has been made, it must be 


from misapprehension or upon some old 
instruction which has not come under our 


notice. However, if the noble Lord will 
place the letter in my hands, I can then 
bring the matter to a definite issue, and he 
will have plenty of opportunities to bring 
the subject under the notice of the House. 


BREWERS’ LICENCES. 


Mr. BASS said, he had given notice of 
his intention to move in Committee the 
following Amendment on the proposed 
additions to brewers’ licences :— 

“ That, in the event of the Committee adopting 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposition, all 
other manufacturers, ironmasters, and coal-owners 
shall, on the Ist day of next October, be subject 
to the payment of an annual licence, to be calcu- 
lated, as nearly as practicable, on the same prin- 
ciple, or similar principles, to that on which the 
brewers’ licences are to be imposed.” 

As, however, he had found the Resolution 
would be irregular in that form, and as his 
object was to invite discussion and give 
the House and the country an opportunity 
of understanding the subject, he should 
conclude with moving that the Committee 
be deferred till the next day. The tax- 
ation on individuals or on individual firms in 
the manner proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was entirely new to their 
system of finance, and he wished the 
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House to express its opinion upon the 
fairness of imposing an impost of £5,000 
upon a single individual or a single firm 
before they were licensed to proceed with 
their business. If the principle were one 
upon which it was expedient to act, he 
thought they had a right to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for some 
reason why it should not be extended to 
others as well as to brewers. He believed 
that the course which the right hon, Gen. 
tleman proposed to take in that respect 
was totally opposed to all precedent, 
When, for example, the duty was taken 
off cotton, it was not proposed to reimburse 
the revenue by imposing upon the cotton- 
spinner a licence duty ; nor when the duty 
was taken off printed calicoes—a business 
under the regulation of the excise—did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer require the 
printers to pay compensation in the shape 
of a personal tax. He had no objection to 
such an impost, provided it was a general 
one—he thought even that it might be 
made a very productive source of revenue; 
but he could not conceive why, because a 
certain class of tradesmen paid very heavy 
duties already, and who were, therefore, 
really the best friends of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, they should be selected for 
this new form of taxation. That was not 
the first addition to the malt tax that the 
right hon. Gentleman had proposed. Last 
year he deprived the maltsters of their 
eredit for three months, which was equal 
toa charge of 3d. a quarter upon malt; 
and that, coupled with what was now pro- 
posed to be charged, would be equal to an 
addition of 1s. 6d. a quarter to the duty. 
Some hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House were particularly anxious for 
some reduction in the malt tax. But 
that was going in a precisely opposite di- 
rection. The right hon. Gentleman had 
complained that the right. hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli), who was Chancellor of the &r- 
chequer in 1852, unwisely, in the scheme 
of finance that he then submitted to the 
House, proposed by a reduction of the 
malt-tax to throw away some £2,000,000, 
or £3,000,000 of revenue. He believed 
the right hon. Gentleman was labouring 
under some mistake when he made that 
complaint ; for he was satisfied that if they 
reduced the malt tax to one-half, not one 
quarter of the revenue would be sacrificed, 
and he was inclined to think that in the 
course of a very few years the revenue 
would regain the whole. He thought he 
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should be able to show that on the present 
occasion the right. hon. Gentleman was 
creating @ very dangerous precedent, The 
proposed change would not only inflict a 
most onerous tax on individual brewers, 
put would do it in a manner most prejudi- 
cial to the best customers of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He calculated that 
four barrels of beer were produced from 
every quarter of malt, and had fixed his 
charge accordingly. Now, he (Mr. Bass) 
had brewed since the lst of October last, 
from 100,000 quarters of malt, but had 
oly produced 300,000 barrels of beer. 
He would thus be charged with 400,000 
barrels, though he produced only 300,000, 
and would pay £108,000 for his 300,000 
barrels, whereas those who brewed four 
barrels from a quarter would pay for the 
same quantity only £82,000. Did that 
inequitable mode of charging a tax furnish 
any reason why the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should make him pay £5,000 in 
addition? He was afraid that it was his 
misfortune to belong to aclass of persons 
who did not meet with much sympathy 
from the House of Commons. Everybody 


said “put it on the brewers;’’ and if, 
instead of making him pay £5,000 a year, 


it was proposed to mulct him in £20,000, 
and in additien give him a fortnight on 
the treadmill, the House would probably 
offer very little objection. He hoped that 
for once the right hon. Gentleman would 
treat the brewers upon a principle of jus- 
tice, Although he had already paid the 
tax, had used the hops, and paid the duty, 
the right hon. Geutleman proposed to 
make him pay it over ag’ i on the Ist of 
October, on the plea that all these taxes 
were imposed before a man was allowed to 
carry on his business. But the right hon. 
Gentleman would surely not apply to a tax 
of £5,000 a year the same principle which 
was applied in the case of a tax of £10 or 
£20, A tax so enormous ought not to be 
imposed until some business had been done 
commensurate with it. He should leave the 
matter in the hands of the House, and move 
with a view of eliciting discussion that the 
Committee be deferred till to-morrow. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, ‘To-morrow, resolve itself into the 
said Committee,” 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
Proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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Mr. LOCKE said, he rose for the pur- 
pose of seconding the Motion, though he 
did not take the same view of the ques- 
tion as his hon. Friend. The brewers, 
although an ill-used body, had, upon the 
whole, been able to take pretty good 
care of themselves. He should second 
the Motion, in the interest of s class of 
men who had hitherto met with no con- 
sideration at all from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—the hop factors, hop mer- 
chants, and holders of hops in this coun- 
try. Nothing whatever had Seen said 
about them. When the paper duty was 
repealed, a drawback was granted on the 
stocks of paper on which the duty had 
been paid. On every principle of justice 
the same boon should be granted to the 
holders of hops. The mere mention of 
the word “ drawback ” caused an unplea- 
sant sensation to every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but it was perfectly clear, if 
the duty on hops were repealed and no 
drawback granted, or granted in such a 
way as to do an injury to the holders of 
that property, a great injustice would be 
done, which he was sure the House would 
not willingly sanction. In 1857 the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) was very 
anxious to support the hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Dodson) in attempting 
to get rid of the hop duty. A Committee 
to inquire into the hop duties was ap- 
pointed, on which he (Mr. Locke) had the 
honour of sitting; and it was somewhat 
worthy of remark, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should have selected from 
the evidence given before the Committee 
only the statement of the hon. Member 
for Derby, that if the hop duty were re- 
pealed, the consumers would derive the 
benefit of that repeal. [Mr. Bass: In 
the long run.] In a very long run in- 
deed. If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would look through the evidence 
again, he would find that the answer of 
almost every other witness was, that the 
consumer would derive no benefit whatever 
from the repeal. It was proved by the 
evidence given before that Committee, 
that if the duty were taken off, a man 
who drank a pot of porter every day 
throughout the year would only be the 
gainer of lld. by its removal. With 
such testimony as this, the evidence 
of the hon. Member for Derby ought not 
to have been conclusive. It was not a 
consumers’ question—it was a brewers 
question; and the brewers, not the consu- 
mers, would get the benefit of the repeal. 
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But it was in reference to the position | the holders had a right to claim the draw. 
of the holders of hops that he called the| back. But to export them, say to Jersey, 
attention of the House to the subject. In| and bring them back again, involved ag 
1857, he believed, there was a differential | additional charge, in freight and expenses, 
duty of 27s. per ewt. on foreign hops; | of 6s. per ewt. If there was nothing to 
that was reduced, in the first place, to a) prevent the hops coming back again, why 
duty of 20s. on foreign, and 14s. on Eng- not allow the drawback at once? He 
lish hops. That duty was to last fur one| hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
year, at the end of which the duty was to| would take the subject into his considera. 
be, as it was at present, 14s. on English, | tion, and would treat the persons interested 
and 15s. on foreign hops. A complaint was|in the hop trade with the justice which 
then made, and very justly, that the fureign | had been extended to other trades under 
grower was more considered than the Eng- } similar cireumstances. 

lish producer, because the English grower Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, it seemed 
was compelled to pay the duty in the early | to him that his hon. and learned Friend 
part of the year after that in which the | (Mr. Locke) had taken for granted what 
hops were grown ; whereas the foreigner | was certainly not the general impression, 
could bond his hops, and not pay the duty | namely, that the hop factor was the person 
till they were taken out of the warehouse | who paid the duty. He held that the hop 
and sold. The consequence was, that the | grower paid the duty before the stoek went 
amount of the duty of i4s. per ewt. had | into the hands of the hop factor. In point 
at once to be found by the English grower, | of fact the hop factor had never paid the 
or by somebody for him. The Government | duty. | He maintained it was so, and he 
now proposed to take off all duty on the | believed the proposition of the Government 
15th of September. What, therefore, | would prove most beneficial to the growe . 
was the position of the English growers | No doubt, a considerable quantity of hops 
who had already paid the duty? The/|held by factors were unsaleable, and they 
14s, per ewt. they had already paid was| would be glad to get the drawback on 
most unfairly taken from them, while it | them. 

was put into the pocket of the foreigner.| Siz JOHN TROLLOPE said, he ob 
All they asked for was the same consi- | jected strongly to the proposal to bring 
deration that had been shown to the pa- | farmers, tradesmen, and country gentle. 
permakers, the cotton manufacturers, and | men, and others who brewed their own 
the wine trade; and the case of the) beer, under the cognizance of the Excise, 
holders of British hops was stronger than | The Chancellor of the Exchequer told the 
any of these. Wine, when imported, | House the other night that all that such 
could be bonded, and the duty was not | persons would have to do would be to take 
paid till the wine was sold; but the hop | outa licence, just like taking out a licence 
growers and hop factors were not allowed | to shoot; but of course there would be 
the advantage of bonding. They had sub- | provisions for recovering penalties for eva 
witted to all this, and yet their cup of bitter- | sion of the duty, and that could never be 
ness was not completely full. They were told | carried out except by establishing a sys 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that | tem of espionage over every private family 
he was carrying out the great principle of | who brewed their own beer, which was 
free trade, and though it might affect them | complete novelty in this country. The 
in an unpleasant manner, they must sacri- | hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) had not 
fice themselves, like all good and patriotic | gone into the question contained in the 
men, on the altar of their country; it was | Amendment which he had put on the paper; 
a good thing for the country that taxes | but certainly if one class of persons were 
should be taken off, and they ought to | to pay for licence to carry on a trade, there 
submit with a cheerful countenance. Now, | was no reason why ail classes should not 
that he could not get his constituents to, pay in the same way. Why should cotton 
do; they would not be cheerful under the | manufacturers or coalowners or the learned 
circumstances. They had requested him | professions be exempt? The Chancellor 
to put their case before the House; and | of the Exchequer would find that he had 
if it was made out that great injustice | opened a very large question in proposing to 
would be done them, he hoped the Chan- | tax people for permission to carry on their 
cellor of the Exchequer would give way. | own affairs. Speaking on behalf of a con- 
If the drawback were not given, all these | stituency that were highly sensitive upoa 
hops must be exported; for when exported, | this subject, he should support the Motion 
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for adjournment made by the hon. Member 
for Derby. 

Loro HARRY VANE said, he hoped 
the House would not assent to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Bass), 
for he thought his hon. Friend would gain 
nothing by his proposal, With regard to 
the question of the justice of drawbacks, 
he would not say one word; but he wished 
to take that opportunity of thanking the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for having 
boldly met this question, and relieved the 
hop-growing interest from an impost which 
had long pressed heavily on them. He 
had always maintained that the hop grow- 
ers would derive benefit from such a mea- 
sure, but he also believed that in the long 
run the consumer would likewise derive 
benefit from the removal of the tax. He 
would, however, throw out the suggestion 
that, to do away with the visits of the ex- 
ciseman, it might be advisable in all cases 
where it was possible to make the licence 
duty payable with the assessed taxes, 

Mr. BUXTON said, that since he had 
last addressed the House on the subject of 
the Government proposal with respect to 
brewers’ licences, he had ascertained the 
feeling of six leading firms with respect to 
it, an! had found that, while they agreed 
vith him in thinking it would on the whole 
be, perlaps, better they should have been 
allowed to remain as they were, they, on 
the other hand, thought they Lad not much 
reason to complain of the manner in which 
they had been dealt with by the Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer. The effect of the re- 
moval of the duty on hops would be to in- 
duce a very much larger growth, and hops 
becoming thereby more plentiful, would, of 
course, become cheaper, which alone would 
be a source of considerable benefit to the 
brewing interest. At the same time he was 
of opinion that there was some injustice in 
the mode in which the proposal was to be 
carried into effect, inasmuch as it was hardly 
fair that the brewers should be called upon 
to pay in the same year the tax on hops and 
also the new licence duty. If the right 
hon. Gentleman wished that duty to be 
paid in the present year, he ought to allow 
adrawback on hops, or, not choosing the 
latter course, ought to defer the payment 
of the licence tax. 

Mr. PULLER said, that as the inter- 
ests of the hop-growers, hop-factors, brew- 
ers, and other private interests had been 
brought before the House with a view to 
their protection, he wished to say a word 
on behalf of the farmers. Hitherto they 
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had had a grievance in regard to the malt 
tax, but their complaint on that head had 
always been met, and not without some 
justice, by the argument that no exception 
could be made in their case, because excep- 
tional legislation was an evil. But now 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to put a special tax upon the farmers, and 
it was not sufficient to say that it was of 
small amount, and would not press so 
heavily as the malt tax. Farmers brewed 
generally three classes of beer. With re- 
gard to two out of those three—namely, 
that consumed by the farmer’s family and 
that consumed by his dependants—it would 
be reasonable he should pay the same 
licence as other private brewers. But there 
was a third quality of beer—the harvest 
beer—which generally formed the greater 
part of the beerhe brewed. It was an ex- 
pense occasioned by the harvest, and it 
was an expense without which the farmer 
could not get that extra amount of labour 
performed which was necessary to get in 
the harvest. The House would recollect 
that steam was every day being more and 
more applied to the aid of agricultural 
operations, and they already had steam 
machines of all descriptions in use upon 
farms. Well, supposing the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had included in his budget a proposition to 
lay a tax upon the coals by which such 
machines were worked, would not the 
House have considered such a proposition 
perfectly unjustified by any principle of 
political economy? And yet that was just 
what the right hon. Gentleman was doing 
in imposing a tax, for such would be the 
effect of his Resolution upon the harvest 
beer. The harvest beer was the same as 
the coals—it kept the machines going, and 
in brewing it the farmer was simply giving 
practical effect to the injunction frequently 
heard as to the necessity of ** getting up 
the steam.”’ He hoped the right hon. 
Gentieman would consider whether some 
modification of that portion of his scheme 
could not be adopted. 

Mr. HODGKINSON observed, that 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
propounded his financial scheme, he had 
stated that the existing scale of brewers’ 
licences was in favour of the large brewers ; 
but he found that while, in accordance 
with the new scale, the licence duty to be 
paid by a person who did not brew more 
than 1,000 barrels of beer was at the rate 
of 15s. for every fifty barrels, the hon. 
Member for Derby and the leviathans of 
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the trade were to be Jet off on payment of 
a daty of 12s. 6d. per fifty barrels—a dis- 
tinction which, after what had previously 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, he 
was at alossto understand. He might add 
that the Resolution with respect to pri- 
vate brewing seemed to him to require 
further consideration. In that part of the 
kingdom in which he resided, private brew- 
ing was carried on to a greater extent, he 
believed, than in almost any other quarter, 
and he should like to know how the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to meet 
the case of a gentleman who, having a 
house in London and one in the country, 
supplied the former with beer brewed at 
the latter. The Resolution did not, he 
thought, meet that case. There was 
another ease also—that in which a gentle- 
man, supplying his own malt and hops, 
hired somebody to brew for him—an old 
servant, perhaps, who had been in the habit 
of brewing for him—paying him a fixed 
sum. How, he would ask, was the Reso-: 
lution to operate in that instance? But, 
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even if the right hon. Gentleman were to 
improve his Resolution in these respects, 
he (Mr. Hodgkinson) thought it would still 
work unevenly ; and he thought it would 


be better if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer removed the private brewing altoge- 
ther from the supervision of the exciseman, 
and placed the duty payable for it upon the 
same footing as the assessed taxes. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think we have anticipated 
in this discussion many points which might 
with greater convenience have been dealt 
with in Committee ; but, since they have 
been raised, I may be permitted to dispose 
of them as briefly as I can, noticing only 
what appears to me material. Let me al- 
lude, first of all, to what has been said 
with respect to private brewing. The pro- 
posal of the Government with regard to a 
licence in respect of private brewing was 
not announced to the House as one of 
great financial importance. What I said 
to the House was, we are going to require 
from brewers for sale a payment in hard 
cash for every pound of hops they are esti- 
mated to use, and we cannot fairly make 
that demand upon them if we give to per- 
sons who choose to brew in private a posi- 
tive premium by telling them that they 
shall have their hops free of duty without 
any payment at all. It may be true that 
brewers for sale brew more cheaply than 
private brewers. With that we have no- 
thing todo. Our business is simply not 
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to interfere. We ought not, without grave 
reasons, to give a premium to private 
brewers ; but we should, as far as we can, 
leave both parties in the position in which 
we find them, asking them to bear the same 
burden of taxation. My hon. Friend who 
spoke last has raised a question which may 
be more properly diseussed when we come 
to the Bill. The practice in the prelimi. 
nary stage on Resolutions is to impose the 
charge, but limitations, exceptions, and 
qualifications, such as are necessary in a 
variety of cases, are reserved fur the 
clauses of a Bill. My hon. Friend, or ex- 
ample, asks how we are going to deal with 
the case of a man who has several houses 
or farms? I have already stated that a 
rson who receives a licence will receive 
it for all his houses or all his farms, as the 
case may be. We do not inquire whether 
he has one house or more than one. We 
assume that he will brew to supply the 
wants of his own family ; but, of course, he 
will be liable to pay upon the highest rat- 
ing or rental of his houses or farms, what- 
ever their number may be. The case of 
hired brewers is a proper one for eonsidera- 
tion. Iam not sure that I understand all 
the bearings of it ; but it is not a matter 
to be dealt with in preliminary Resolutions. 
Something has been said about espionage. 
It is a mistake to suppose that our pro- 
posed system of licensing involves any es- 
pionage whatever. If, indeed, taking the 
advice of the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last, 1 were to require every one to make a 
return of how many barrels of beer he had 
brewed in the course of a given year, there 
would then be something like a system of 
espionage ; but my proposal is one of @ 
very different character. A brewing licence 
is analogous to a game certifieate, but the 
case is much less embarrassing, because the 
test is of the simplest possible deseription. 
Therecan be no espionage in ascertaining 
the rating or rental of a house ora farm. | 
have been asked what is to happen if 
man takes out a licence on a rental lower 
than the actual rental of his house. We 
will not allow him to do so. We have gota 
sure external test in the value of a farm, or 
a house. Of course, if a man deliberately 
chooses to take out too low a licence, he 
will be liable to penalties, in the same way 
as a man who shoots without a certificate ; 
but the standard is of the simplest charae- 
ter, and there is no necessity for any esp 
onage whatever. I will now refer to the 
two main questions—the question of li- 
cence and the question of drawback, and 
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trust that the House will not entertain the 
Amendment proposed and seconded by my 
two hon. Friends. The hon, and learned 
Seconder of the Amendment said he did 
not agree with the Proposer’s speech ; but 
I difer with both of them ; 1 differ both 
with the speeches in which they differ, and 
with the proposition in which they agree. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Derby 
(Mr. Bass) says that he uses more malt in 
his beer than certain other people. 

Mr. BASS: Than you have estimated. 

Tas CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: He uses more malt than the ratio 
of two bushels to the barrel, on which we 
founded our Estimate, but my hon. Friend 
is too acute not to perceive that the malt 
ja used as a criterion of the consumption of 
hops. It is not the malt which he uses 
that is to determine the duty which he has 
to pay, but the hops which he consumes. We 
are not giving up the malt duty. If we 
could sacrifice it upon the altar of agricul- 
ture, the argument of my hon. Friend 
would, no doubt, be a fair one to urge; 
but unless he can show that he uses a 
smaller proportion of hops, he has no case 
whatever. I should be sorry if anything 


could be said by me or others to induce my 


hon. Friend in the slightest degree to alter 
the component parts of his beer, a beve- 
rage from which we all derive the greatest 
satisfaction; but so the matter stands. 
My hon. Friend has pointed out that there 
would be some hardship in calling upon 
brewers to pay in advance in respect to the 
hop duty. I do not admit that we shall call 
upon them so to pay in advance. A brewer 
supplies himself with his hops usually 
within a short period after the hops are 
in a condition to be sold. The great bulk 
of the crop passes almost immediately 
from the hands of the growers to those 
of the brewers. Now, my proposal is that 
the first portion of the licence duty shall be 
paid on the lst of October, and the second 
on the lst of March ; and with reference 
to the crop of the year, I do not think 
it,can be alleged that in that way the 
money will be paid materially earlier 
than it would be paid in the ordinary 
course of the brewing trade. 

The other question—that of drawback 
—is one of considerable importance. We 
cannot, in fairness to the various interests 
of a very susceptible trade, postpone for 
some weeks the settlement of this matter. 
At the time I made my financial state- 
ment I did not say dogmatically that 
under all cireumstances we should go 
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on on the following Thursday, but the 
period which has since elapsed has con- 
vinced me that on the part of those who 
are to pay the licence there is a general 
disposition to admit that the system is in 
substance and intention a fair one, and a 
general desire that there should not be any 
uncertainty. It is, therefore, my duty with 
respeet to the interests concerned, and 
the prevailing state of opinion, not to 
accede to the delay which has been asked 
for; but, at the same time, I do not wish 
to preclude from the further consideration 
of the House or the Government any 
proposal which may be urged on the 
question of drawback. We intend to 
insert a clause in the Bill by which the 
re-importation of British hops without 
payment of duty will be prevented for 
a certain time after the 15th of Septem- 
ber. I admit, however, that the holders 
of hops are entitled to export them, and 
are at liberty to turn that right to what- 
ever account they please. The hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark (Mr. Locke) 
has pointed out that there would be a 
great waste in thus turning that right to 
account. I-admit that the holders of hops 
are entitled to draw from the British 
Government 14s per cwt. upon hops ex- 
ported to a foreign market, but I do not 
admit that they should be at liberty for 
a certain time after the 15th of September 
to bring those same hops back again free 
of duty, to compete with the new hops. 
But the Government are ready to listen 
to whatever may be said on that subject. 
I will only say one or two words upon the 
subject of drawbacks. I am convinced 
that generally the money given in draw- 
back is so much pure gift to those who 
receive it at the charge of the State, and 
without any benefit to the consumer, I 
do not say that this should preclude the 
consideration of anything which can be 
urged in this case; but I do say that that 
is the general result. Nor can I admit 
that a product like that of hops, which is 
annuaily produced, and the bulk of the 
crop of which is consumed within the year, 
stands in fair comparison with products 
like those of paper and soap, which have 
no relation whatever to the seasons, Upon 
that ground I confess that I view with 
jealousy the question of drawback ; and 
if in ordinary cases that is so, it is ineum- 
bent on us to act with great caution at 
the present moment, for two reasons. In 
the first place, we have just had a severe 
lesson in the article of paper. The officers 
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of the Government, doing their best to 
ascertain what stock of paper there was 
upon which drawback would be claimed, 
framed a computation, and that computa- 
tion was somewhat less than one-half the 
real quantity on which drawback was 
claimed. The same thing may happen in 
the case of hops. Another reason is, that 
we do not present more than a balance 
of income and expenditure, because from 
the £150,000 surplus’ must be deducted 
£40,000 for the mere transition of licenees. 
In certain cases a settlement may be made 
by a sort of composition by which the 
ends of justice may be attained, and it is 
open to the Government to entertain a 
proposition of that sort. At the same 
time the position of the publie revenue is 
such that we ought not to incur any great 
risk in such a manner. The hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark said he 
would have lost the power if he permitted 
this stage to pass. I think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is in error. If I right- 
ly understand it, the opinion of the House 
is that the question of the hop duty ought 
to be settled in the main upon the 
terms of the Government proposal ; but, 
at the same time, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman may either confer with the Go- 


Ways and 


vernment, or, if dissatisfied, may bring | 
before the House any claims to which he | 


thinks he is fairly entitled on a future 
occasion, without obstructing a plan which 
has been favourably received by the House. 
My hon. Friend behind me, with respect 
to the farmer, suggests that we may deal 
with him upon the value of his house ; but 
the simple answer is that there are no 
means of ascertaining the value of farm- 
houses separate from the land, and there- 
fore it would be eminently inconvenient 
to the farmer to introduce a new system 
of charge, entailing a great deal of trouble, 
for a very insignificant purpose. With 
these explanations, I trust the House will 
go into Committee. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ways and Means considered in Com- 
mittee. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 


House in Committee. Mr. Massey in 
the Chair. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had already offered ex- 
planations upon the proposed alteration 


of brewers’ licences, but that if there were 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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any other points on which hon. Members 
desired information, he would give jt, 
Other parts of the proposal would be bet. 
ter understood from an inspection of the 
Bill. ' He would, therefore, move the fol- 
lowing Resolution :— 


“1J. That, towards raising the Supply grant. 
ed to Her Majesty, there shall be charged and paid 
for the use of Her Majesty, Her heirs and sue. 
cessors, the following Duties of Excise on Licences 
to brew Beer (that is to say):—For and upon 
every Licence to be taken out by any Brewer of 
Beer for sale,— 

£ 
If the quantity of Beer brewed by such 
Brewer within the year ending the 
10th day of October next preceding 
the taking out of such Licence shall 
not exceed 20 barrels, the duty of 0 12 6 


Mr. HODGKINSON said, he had to 
draw the attention of the right hon. Gen. 
tleman to a matter which he had already 
brought under the notice of the House 
before they went into Committee—namdly, 
the difference in the duty payable by large 
and small brewers. He trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent to 
raise the 12s. 6d. duty to 15s., so-as to 
make brewers’ licences all equal. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must admit that the scale 
was not perfectly identical, and that com, 
passion had been shown at both ends, The 
very small and the very large brewers had 
been favoured. These two anomalies were 
intelligible upon different principles. The 
principle applicable to the small brewer 
was that he should not be charged a sensi- 
ble tax on his trade when upon the large 
brewer the licence was little more than 
nominal. The principle upon whieh uni- 
furmity had been departed from at the other 
end of the scale was that the large brewer, 
who had the responsibility of paying an 
equivalent for the hop-duty in ready money, 
should not pay more than he now paid in the 
double charge for licence duty and hop duty, 

Mr. BASS said, that the brewers who 
used two busliels of malt per barrel of beer 
paid 5s. 5d., and those who used three 
bushels of malt per barrel of beer paid 
7s. 3d. to the revenue. Surely the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should en- 
courage the latter? With regard to the 
question of drawback, he wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
made any calculation as to the amount of 
hops which would be unconsumed on the 
15th of September next ? 

Mr. MOFFATT said, he could but com- 
plain of the manner in which the Chancel- 
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lor of the Exchequer applied his brewers’ 
licences, always taking care that they 
should be paid in advance. The real prin- 
ciple on which taxation ought to be based 
was this—that the brewer should pay, not 
some supposed sum in advance, but when 
he had brewed the beer he’should be called 
onto pay the 3d. per barrel imposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The revenue 
would be got quarterly according to the ex- 
tent of the brewing. He hoped the right 
hon, Gentleman would reconsider that part 
of his somewhat harsh and crude plan. 

Mr. BASS said, he wished to put an- 
other question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—whether, when all duty was 
removed from the article, he would allow 
any substitute for hops to be used. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had intended to dispose 
of the question put to him by the hon. 
Member for Derby, but, amid the mulkti- 
tude of details, it had escaped him. The 
question related to a technical pvint, though 
of considerable interest to the trade. The 
hon. Gentleman wished to know whether 
it was intended to retain in force the pro- 
hibition which now existed by law to use 
any other bitter instead of hops. The 
prohibition was certainly founded on fiscal 
grounds, and, that being so, he did not 
see upon what principle that prohibition 
could be maintained after the trade in 
hops was set free, and after the Legis- 
lature took no cognizance of the quan- 
tity of hops that was or was not used. 
It seemed, therefore, to follow that, at 
any rate, that prohibition should not be 
maintained in force. As to drugs of a 
deleterious character, he was informed 
the law was sufficient to repress the use 
of unwholesome ingredients. It was ex- 
tremely difficult to estimate the quantity 
of hops that would remain unconsumed 
in the country on the 15th of Septem- 
ber. He was not in a position to give 
any information on that subject to the 
Committee. When he stated that there 
would be a loss of £40,000 or £50,000 
a year by the repeal of the duty, he said 
there would also be a further charge in 
respect of hops exported. His hon. 
Friend behind him (Mr. Moffatt) seemed 
to think that the duty ought to be paid 
on the number of barrels brewed within 
the foregoing year; but if that were 
adopted as the basis, it would be impos- 
sible for him to propose the plan at all 
m the present state of the Exchequer 
without creating a deficit. He should, 
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therefore, be under the necessity of im- 
posing some new tax. He could not 
commute the duty on hops without pro- 
posing the substitution of a licence. 

Mr. MOFFATT explained that what 
he meant to say was, that the 3d, duty 
on each barrel of beer brewed by each 
brewer should be payable: at the end of 
each quarter of the year. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that that pro- 
positien would be still open to the same 
objection, as it would withdraw three- 
fourths of the whole £300,000 from the 
current year, and entail the necessity of 
a new tax. Whenever the tax amounted 
to more than £10, it would be optional to 
the party to pay it in two payments, on the 
lst of October and the 3lst of March ; and 
if the brewer thought fit to claim on any 
difference beyond the maximum brewing 
iv his classification, an allowance would 


be made, 


Resolved, 


That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged and paid for 
the use of Her Majesty, Her heirs and successors, 
the following Duties of Excise on Licences to 
brew Beer (that is to’say) : . ; 

For and upon everyALicence to be taken out by 
any Brewer of Beer for Sale,— P 

£8. d, 


If the quantity of Beer brewed by 
such Brewer within the year end- 
ing the 10th day of October next 
preceding the taking out.of such 
Licence shall not exceed 20 bar- 
rels, the Duty of... oe oe 

And if the same shall exceed 20 
barrels and not exceed 50 bar- 
rels, the Duty of... Ce ge eee 

And if the same shall exceed 50 
barrels, the Duty of pe 

And if the same shall exceed 10 
barrels and shall not exceed 1,000 
barrels, then for every 50 barrels, 
and for any fractional part or 
number of an entire quantity of 
50 barrels over and above the 
first 100 barrels, the additional 
Duty of ... ‘os ooo ae 

And if the same shall exceed 1,000 
barrels and shall not exceed 50,000 
barrels, then, in addition to the 
Duty chargeable in respect of 
1,000 barrels, there shall be 
charged, for every 50 barrels, 
and for any fractional part or 
number of an entire quantity of 
50 barrels over and above 1,000 
barrels, the further Duty of . 014 

And if the same shall exceed 50,000 
barrels, then, in addition to the 
Duty chargeable in respect of 
50,000 barrels, there shall be 
charged, for every 50 barrels, 
and for any fractional part or 
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number of an entire quantity of 
50 barrels over and above 50,000 
barrels, the further Duty of ..012 6 
And for and upon every such Li- 
cence to be taken out by any 
person who shall first become 
a Brewer of Beer for sale, the 
Duty of ... ous een oo @ ts © 
And there shall be paid by such last-mentioned 
person, within ten days after the 10th day of 
October next after taking out such Licence, such 
further additional sum as, with the said Duty of 
Twelve Shillings and Six Pence, shall amount to 
the Duty hereinbefore mentioned, according to 
the number of barrels of Beer brewed by him 
within the preceding year. 
The Duties aforesaid to be in lieu of the Duties 
now chargeable on Licences to be taken out by 
Brewers of Beer for sale. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that since he had addressed 
the Committee on a former occasion, he 
had ascertained that there were means of 
finding the rental of farmhouses when they 
were over £20 in value; and, that being 
so, he did not think there was any suffi- 
cient ground for creating a distinction be- 
tween persons occupying farmhouses and 
other persons. He proposed, therefore, to 
strike out of the next Resolution all the 
words having special reference to farm- 
houses, so that there would be no distine- 
tion between farmers and other persons. 
That would simplify matters very much, 
and prove so far favourable to the farmer, 
who not only brewed for the consumption 
of his own family, but with some reference 
to the conduct of his trade. 

Mr. BALL said, he did not consider 
that the concession which had been made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
away with the objectionable nature of the 
proposed tax. He did not intend to op- 
pose the proposal at that stage ; but on a 
more fitting occasion he should not only 
oppose it, but divide the House upon it. 
He protested against anything tending to 
increase the burdens of the farmer, who 
had not participated proportionately in the 
relief of Lurdens which had been extended 
to other classes of the population. 

Mr. MALINS said, there seemed to be 
a general impression that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had already not steered 
clear of error in imposing petty vexatious 
duties, and he wished to know how much 
the right hon. Gentleman expected to get 
from this tax on beer brewed not for sale. 
With regard to the hop duty, he congra- 
tulated the right hon. Gentleman on having 
got rid of an obnoxious impost on a most 
equitable principle ; but he trusted the 
right hon, Gentleman would pause before 
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he levied a tax like that under discussion, 
unless it was likely to produce such ap 
amount of revenue as would compensate 
for the vexations it would entail. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, that 
many farmhouses had been too highly 
assessed to the house tax, though many 
persons had submitted to the injustice 
rather than put themselves to the expense, 
the trouble, and the annoyance of making 
an appeal; but he protested against the 
adoption of the house tax as a criterion, 
for it was no longer a fair or just eri- 
terion; and if it were to be continued, an 
attempt would be very generally made by 
persons to bring the rating of their houses 
below the sums mentioned in the Resolu- 
tions. He hoped that the imposition of 
the tax would not be converted into such 
an instrument of oppression as the in- 
come tax had in many cases been made, 
for he must say that he had never known 
the latter to be collected with so much 
harshness as within the last few months, 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it appeared to 
him that by making this concession the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had cut the 
ground from under his own feet, because 
he admitted that he did not attach any 
great financial importance to the imposition 
of his new tax, but that he desired to place 
the public and the private brewer on the 
same footing. If that was the ground for 
adopting the proposed legislation, they 
ought to proceed to enter at once to the 
consideration of the incidence of taxation 
of every kind; and if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed to deal with the ques- 
tion in that spirit, he ought to have listened 
to the hon. Member for Derby when he 
asked on what ground a tax was to be im- 
posed on one class of industry and not on 
another. Ifa tax were to be imposed on 
the brewer, why should the calico printer, 
carpet weaver, or other manufacturer, 
escape? The objectionable character of 
the tax had not been removed by its limita- 
tion, for it still intruded the excise officer 
into the private dwelling-house. It had 
been attempted to draw an analogy be- 
tween the brewing licence and the shooting 
licence, but no fair comparison between the 
two could be made. The proposal would 
prove vexatious in its details, and opened 
up a question which would involve the con- 
sideration of others. He was glad to hear 
that the hon Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Mr. Ball) intended, at the proper time, 
meet it with a direct negative. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would remind 
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the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Ball) 
that when he complained, on the part of 
the agricultural interest, of the present pro- 

sals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a forgot that the hop growers, who were 
jpterested in being relieved from their pre- 
sent burden, were an agricultural interest. 
Besides, the farmer who paid a tax of 5s. 
fora brewing licence would get his com- 
pensation in the reduced price of hops, 
from which the duty would be removed. 
The proposition was not made from any 
animosity or desire to tax the private 
brewer, but simply as matter of equity to 
the public. The hon. Member for West 
Norfolk asked why a licence should not be 
imposed on every trade ; but it should be 
recollected that licences were generally 
imposed for police purposes, or where it 
was thought necessary for the security of 
the revenue to keep the premises under 
some kind of inspection. The collection 
of the tax on private brewing would be 
exempt from the inquisitorial espionage of 
the exciseman, and would take place like 
that of other assessed taxes. 

Mr. BALL said, the hon. Member for 
Sussex, no doubt, was filled with sentiments 


of gratitude for the great boon he had re- 
ceived from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and thus induced to become the ad- 


vocate of that right hon. Gentleman. It 
would, however, be an additional misfortune 
to the agricultural interest if, in conse- 
quence of that boon, the hon. Member for 
Sussex should decline to lend that interest 
his support. The relief given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the hop 
growers would not benefit the agriculturists 
generally. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he had re- 
ceived a communication from one of his 
constituents complaining bitterly of the 
paltry, vexatious, and useless tax on domes- 
tie brewing. His correspondent said that 
they might just as well tax his wife for 
making a cup of tea or baking a loaf of 
bread as tax him for brewing a little beer 
for the consumption of his family. He re- 
gretted that the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire was not prepared to divide the 
Committee against that trivial and obnox- 
lous impost ; and certainly if he saw any 
chance of obtaining support, he would him- 
self take a division against it. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, he hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would recon- 
sider the matter before he introduced the 
Bill, and would see the propriety of with- 
drawing the propusition, which was not only 
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novel in its character, but would operate 
very unequally and unjustly, and would 
combine the largest amount of inconveni- 
ence to the taxpayer with the smallest 
possible benefit to the revenue. No esti- 
mate of the sum that would be derived 
from the impost had been given ; but taking 
it at £5,000, surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man could hardly contemplate putting 
20,000 homes to the annoyance incident to 
the collection of so insignificant an amount ? 
Even the inconvenience of having to go to 
a country town to obtain a licence would be 
serious in the case of persons living in 
remote country districts. 

Cotone, W. STUART said, he should 
be glad to learn how lunatic asylums hos- 
pitals, and similar institutions would be 
affected by the impost. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that such establishments 
would be treated as if they were private 
houses. In answer to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Member for Wallingford 
(Mr. Malins), as to what would be the 
amount of the proceeds of this tax, he 
might state that the fiscal importance of 
the tax was not such as to admit of the 
Government making it an essential point 
of the plan which they had proposed. The 
proceeds would be valuable so far as they 
went, but the amount would not be such as 
to make the tax a vital part of the plan. 
The discussion, however, which had taken 
place convinced him more and more that it 
would be but an act of justice towards the 
brewers that a charge of the kind should 
be imposed. If it were wholly impossible 
to collect such a duty, that might be an 
argument against its imposition ; but in the 
form proposed by the Government there 
could be no very serious inconvenience in 
that respect. As to the amount to be de- 
rived from the tax, he could not give the 
hon. and learned Gentleman any further 
information than some figures from the very 
roughest computation. The proceeds might 
be guessed at £5,000, and even as high as 
£15,000; but the best and fairest criterion, 
upon the whole, might be formed from the 
quantity of malt used by private brewers. 
The paper which he held in his hand showed 
that the quantity used was 2,729,000 
bushels, or between 6 and7 per cent of the 
whole amount charged with duty ; and the 
amount of the hop duty was £225,000. 
Therefore, if they took the proceeds at 6 
per cent, that would give about £13,000 
from this duty. Now, that might be too 
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Committee would be just as well able to 
form an opinion upon the subject as the 


Government, , 

., Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, that as 
the proceeds from the tax, even upon the 
showing of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, would be so small, public brewers 
would not complain if the Government 
came to the conclusion that it would not be 
worth while, for the sake of so very trifling 
an amount of revenue, to produce the great 
amount of vexation which attended these 
small taxes., In all the rural districts the 
impost, if persevered in, was sure to excite 
a strong feeling of irritation. 

Mr. MALINS said, he was of opinion 
that no new tax ought to be imposed unless 
it was shown that it would produce a satis- 
factory result. As the proposed impost 
would only produce a small sum, and would 
create a great deal of dissatisfaction, he 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be acting very unwisely in persever- 
ing with his Resolutions. He trusted that 
during the coming recess the right hon. 
Gentleman would reconsider the question, 
and ask himself whether it was worth his 
while to embody the Resolution in his Bill. 
under all the circumstances stated. 

Mr. BALL said, he wished to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman meant, 
by creating the duty, to induce persons 
who had brewed, or might be inclined to 
brew, their own beer, to buy brewers’ beer, 
instead of brewing it for themselves. If 
that were the view of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he (Mr. Ball) would tell him that 
such a practice would not conduce to 
morality. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not propose to impose 
the tax for the purpose of inducing persons 
to do anything of the kind. He, however, 
thought it would not be fair or just towards 
the public brewer, if there were an induce- 
ment held out to private parties to brew at 
home as against the public brewer. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, as the amount 
expected from the tax was so small, the 
right hon. Gentleman ought not to impose 
such a burden upon his fellow-creatures, 
many thousands of whom would be affected 
by it. He was certainly disposed to divide 
the Committee upon the Resolution. 

Mr. MALINS said, he rose to express 
a hope that his hon. Friend would not per- 
severe in his intention to divide the Com- 
mittee. He (Mr. Malins) should prefer 
leaving the matter to the good sense of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, particularly 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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as he understood the right hon, Gentleman 
to imply that he was not indisposed to re. 
consider the subject. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER: I consider myself pledged to this 
part of the Resolution as an act of justice, 
Let not the hon. Gentleman withdraw from 
a division under the notion that I shall 
reconsider the matter. 


Resolved, 


That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged and paid for 
the use of Her Majesty, Her heirs and successors, 
for and upon every Licence to brew Beer not for 
sale, to be taken out by any person who shall in- 
tend to brew Beer :— 

Where the dwelling house and pre- £ 8. d, 
mises of such person shall be of 
the annual rent or value of £20 
or upwards, and less than £50, 
the Duty of eh; =e =. ee 
And where such house and premises 
shall be of the annual rent or 
value of £50 or upwards, and 
. Jess than £100, the Duty ef ... 010 0 
And where such house and premises 
shall be of the annual rent or 
value of £100 or upwards, and 
less than £300, the Duty of ... 1 
And where such house and premises 
shall be of the annual rent or 
value of £300 or upwards, the 
Duty of ... ee - ove 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


00 


COURTS OF JUSTICE (MONEY) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mx. COWPER moved the second read- 
ing of this Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
he should have thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have given some expla- 
nation in moving the second reading of 80 
important a measure. It came before the 
Honse under very peculiar circumstances, 
and required very strong justification, be- 
cause any hon. gentleman who had read 
the Treasury minute upon the subject 
would know that it was not only open to 
considerable observation on the part of in- 
dependent Members, but that the magni- 
tude of the transaction had attracted the 
notice of Her Majesty's Treasury, and the 
conclusion to which they came was eml- 
nently unfavourable to the Bill. He should 
have expected, therefore, that when a Bill 
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came before the House creating a heavy 
charge, and with the incubus upon it of an 
adverse report from the Treasury, it was 
desirable that the Minister of the Crown 
should explain why he had thought fit to 
override that report. 

Mz. COWPER said, he was quite ready, 
of course, to explain the nature of the Bill 
at the moment ; but he imagined, that as 
he had done so upon the introduction of the 
measure, he might have been allowed to 
wait until he had heard some of the objec- 
tions which were to be offered to it, before 
making his own statement. It would not 
be necessary again to go over the ground, 
which he had traversed on the introduction 
of the Bill, as to the necessity which existed 
for a measure such as that before the 
House. The matter had been long under 
consideration, and had received much dis- 
eussion, not only in the last Session of 
Parliament, but on previous. occasions. A 
Royal Commission sat in 1860, consisting of 
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cially in the cases of the Bail Court and 
the Exchequer Chamber. They were 
too small for the decorous administration 
of justice. In addition, very great incon- 
venience was felt by all parties, owing to 
the separation of the courts from the offices 
connected with them. A common-law 
Judge had frequently to leave his court at 
Westminster Hall to proceed to sit’ in 
chambers at Serjeant’s Inn, thus entailing 
an unnecessary waste of time and trouble. 
Barristers were also exposed to needless 
inconvenience by the courts being so far 
removed from the localities in which their 
chambers were situate, and thus were pre- 
vented from devoting much valuable time 
to the study and preparation of their cases. 
Many persons of great authority attached 
importance to the ultimate fusion of law 
and equity, and the arrangement proposed 
by his Bill would greatly tend to render 
such fusion practicable. The inconveni- 
| ences at present borne by the suitors was 





Sir John Coleridge, Sir William Page Wood, | pointed out by competent witnesses be- 
Sir George Lewis, Dr. Phillimore, and Mr. | fore the Commission, and it was proved 
Young ; they heard evidence, and drew up | that the propinquity of courts and offices 
a very full Report, which had been laid | would save more money than even a 
upon the table, recommending that mea-|reduction of fees. Great delays now 
sures should be taken for concentrating in occurred after a decision in court had 


one neighbourhood all the courts of law) been arrived at, in consequence of the 
and equity. Now, the purpose which they | separation of the offices from the courts 
had in view was one which had met with | interposing difficulties in the way of parties 
the general support and approbation of the | meeting together to draw up the details 


legal profession. It was felt that the ac- 
commodation provided for the courts of law 
and equity and the offices connected with 


them was exceedingly unsatisfactory, and | 


such as ought not to be tolerated any longer 
in such a country as England. The existing 
arrangements had not been deliberately 
made, but had arisen from various, almost 
accidental, circumstances. The Courts of 
Westminster Hall originally included both 
equity and common law; but in conse- 
quence of inadequate accommodation the 
Equity Courts were removed to Lincoln’s 
Ton. Even in Lincoln’s Inn the Equity 
Courts were only lodged in temporary 
places. So badly were they in want 
of room that the old hall of Lincoln’s Inn 
was divided by a partition, and one portion 
devoted to the Lord Chancellor’s Court, 
and the other to the Court of the Lords’ 
Justices. Two of the Vice Chancellor's 
Courts were in a condition that every one 
acknowledged could not be long continued. 
With respect to Westminster Hall, those 
who had occasion to attend the courts 


| necessary to carry out the decision. Con- 
sidering the subject in all those aspects, it 
had been felt that the Bill under considera- 
tion, and that which accompanied it, con- 
stituted a most important legal reform, and 
in that light they were pressed upon the 
|notice of the House. The reason for di- 
viding the subject into two Bills was, that 
_as one part of the measure affected private 
|property, it was necessary that it should 
| be submitted to a Committee upstairs, 
where parties might be heard; but the 
‘other part, not affecting private interests, 
| was introduced as a public Bill. There 
| were reasons, however, why the latter Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
as there were many details which could not 
be adequately considered in a Committee 
of the whole House, and he should, there- 
fore, propose to refer that Bill to a Com- 
mittee, so that the real charge which it 
would entail upon the public might be fully 
ascertained. 
An erroneous impression upon that point 
had gone abroad, arising from a hasty ex- 





must be perfectly acquainted with the; amination of the Treasury Minute of last 
inconveniences of the arrangements, espe-| year, That Minute did not profess to give 
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a final decision upon the subject, but was 
more in the character of a warning as to 
what might ultimately and possibly be the 
expense that would be caused by the plan 

roposed. It did not go, however, into the 
foiportant point of the savings that would 
have to be set off against the charges. As 
it was proposed to provide new premises for 
certain courts and offices, the action of the 
Bill would be to set free the buildings now 
occupied for those purposes, and what was 
saved in that direction at least ought to 
be set off against the expense for the new 
buildings. The Bill would empower the 
expenditure of a sum in stock of a million 
and a half, which, when sold, would pro- 
bably realize about £1,400,000 ; but the 
Bill went on to provide that whatever 
money was expended should be voted by 
that House, so that the actual expenditure 
would always be under the control of Par- 
liament. It was proposed that when a 
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vote in Supply had been taken, a sum not 
amounting to more than a million and a 
half in stock should be sold out by order 
of the Lord Chancellor from the Surplus 
Interest Fund and the surplus Fee Fund, 
to replace the money voted by Parliament. 
In the first instance the loss arising from 


the sale of these funds would be at the 
marimum rate of £45,000 a year, which 
would represent the charge upon the pub- 
lic ; but that amount would not always be 
required for the Suitors’ Fee Fund. At 
present there was an amount payable out 
of that fund in the shape of certain termi- 
nable annuities as compensation allowances 
for abolished offices; but as they fell in no 
corresponding charges would be placed 
upon the fund. Those charges now 
amounted to £69,000 a year. The Bill 
provided that as those charges fell in up 
to the amount of £45,000 a year the 
charge upon the Consolidated Fund should 
be reduced ; and when the reduction in the 
charges upon the Fee Fund became equal 
to £45,000 a year, no charge would remain 
upon the Consolidated Fund. Assuming 
that the charges upon the fund diminished 
at the rate of £2,000 a year—and of late 
they had diminished at a greater rate— 
the sum capitalized would amount to about 
£350,000, which would be the sum that 
might have to be made good out of the 
public revenue. Against that must be set 
the value of the buildings which would no 
longer be required when the new courts 
were erected. The buildings in Chan- 
cery Lane, in Southampton Buildings, and 
Serjeant’s Inn, might be estimated at 


Mr, Cowper 
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£118,000. Then, the Probate Registry 
would no longer be required ; and when 
the Common Law Courts were removed 
from Westminster Hall, that site would be 
disposable for the public buildings which Sir 
Charles Barry originally proposed to erect 
there. The site of the Probate Registry 
and the site of the present Common Lay 
Courts might be set down at £75,000, 
Rents to the amount of £5,000 a year 
were at present paid partly out of the 
Suitors’ Fee Fund, and partly by Parlia. 
ment, which, if capitalized, would give a 
sum of £145,000. Again, the Govem. 
ment would be saved from the necessity of 
building new Common Law Courts, which 
must be provided for elsewhere, as tlie 
present site could not be enlarged. Those 
courts cost £98,000, and proper accom- 
modation could not be given elsewhere for 
less than twice that sum, or probably 
£200,000. It would also be necessary to 
provide permanently for the Probate Re. 
gistry, which would cost a considerable 
sum. Altogether, he calculated that the 
ultimate saving by the adoption of the Bill 
would be £600,000, against £350,000, 
which he assumed as the capital sum re- 
presenting the annual dividends now paid, 
What the public were called upon to do in 
return was to guarantee that, in the event 
of these funds being required, the whole 
amount would be forthcoming out of the 
Consolidated Fund. But that was nots 
very formdiable contingency. The Surplas 
Interest Fund, amounting to £1,291,000, 
was liable to be called upon to replace 
any deficiency which might arise in the 
cash balances paid in by suitors. But 
that contingency could only arise if the 
Court of Chancery were to shut up shop, 
and all the suitors were to call for the 
money they had deposited; and even then 
the fund would be sufficient to meet all 
claims, provided that Consols were above 
87. In the case of the Suitors’ Fee Fund, 
which amounted to £201,000, the guaran- 
tee could only be required if there was & 
deficiency in the fund from which this 
surplus arose. That was also a very im- 
probable contingency; and as long as the 
business of the Court of Chancery increased, 
the fund would, no doubt, increase. Prae- 
tically, these guarantees were not likely 
to be called for, and the maximum limit to 
which the payments upon the Consolidated 
Fund could extend were £45,000 a year. 
But if even a burden were thrown on the 
general taxation of the country, it must be, 
remembered that the Consolidated Fund 
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was receiving considerable sums in the 
shape of fees from the Common Law and 
Probate Courts, which would be provided 
for in the measure. 

Then came the question whether it was 
right to use these funds, which were now 
lying idle, for the object now contemplated. 
Now, at different times Parliament had 
been of opinion that the profits made by 
the courts upon the funds deposited with 
them could not be better spent than in 
providing better accommodation for the 
suitors, and various offices attached to the 
courts had therefore been erected out of 
similar funds, The buildings known as 
Southampton Buildings, used as the Mas- 
ters’ offices, were purchased and acquired 
in a similar manner. .Another precedent 
was supplied by the Insolyent Court, in 
regard to which an Act, the 1l & 12 
Vict., c. 72, was passed, which employed 
the unclaimed fund of the Insolvent 
Court in enlarging that Court. The Irish 
Four Courts were also built out of the 
Suitors’ Fund. There being, then, suf- 
ficient precedent, was there any injustice 
to any one in the proposed appropria- 
tion ‘of the funds in question? He 
thought not, and felt himself justified 


in assuming that no one could here- 
after set up any claim to the enjoyment 


of the money. It had been created by 
about ten Acts of the Legislature, autho- 
rizing the Lord Chancellor and the Account- 
ant General of the Court of Chancery to 
invest the funds. If the money had not 
been invested, there would have been no 
profit; and it rested, therefore, with the 
Legislature to say how the money thus 
created should be spent. The money was 
in the same position as the reserved profit 
made by a banker on the employment of 
deposits. The Court of Chancery had re- 
ceived certain cash payments which it was 
bound to repay, but it had entered into no 
engagement to pay interest. He had been 
informed that nineteen out of every twenty 
of the pending suits of the Court of Chan- 
cery had been instituted since 1852. No 
suitor could say how much of the interest 
accumulated had arisen from his particular 
account. He maintained, therefore, that 
the property belonged to no individual 
owner, but to the public at large. 

The only opposition he anticipated to 

Is measure was indicated in a petition 
from the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inv, 
Which body had a project in 1859 for doing 
the same thing. They proposed that they 
should be empowered to erect a building in 
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Lincoln’s Inn which should cost £100,000, 
and for which they stipulated to receive 
£4,000 a year from the Surplus Interest 
Fund. The only difference between the 
two plans was that the Society of Linevln’s 
Inn proposd to take the interest of the fund 
and not to touch the principal, while he 
proposed to take the principal and to gua- 
rantee the interest. The difference be- 
tween them was not, therefore, one of 
principle. Another petition raised the 
question of the schedule of the Bill. Upon 
that point he would only say, that if the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn had a claim upon 
the property in the schedule, they would 
have an opportunity of making out their 
claim before the Committee. He under- 
stood the Society of Lincoln’s Inn argued 
in favour of keeping ali the Courts of 
Equity within their limits. That claim 
was not, however, viewed with favour by 
the rest of the profession, nor did it seem 
desirable that the great courts of justice 
should be held in the premises of a private 
body. No doubt, such a scheme would be of 
great advantage to those who had chambers 
in Lincoln’s Inn; but against that must be 
placed the advantage of bringing all the 
courts and offices into close contiguity, and 
placing them under one roof. The best 
site for such a building would be between 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple, so that 
those who resided in all the Inns of Court 
should have equal facilities for attending 
the courts of law. It was impossible to 
concentrate all the courts in Lincoln’s Inu 
Fields, and the only appropriate site was 
that recommended by the Commission, 
and which it was proposed by the present 
Bill to purchase. He trusted that the 
Tlouse would sympathize with the desire 
he felt that the country sbould pos- 
sess an ample, commodious, and stately 
building as a Palace of Justice, in 
which all the legal proceedings of the 
country could be carried on, If the prin- 
ciple of the Bill were adopted, the right 
course would be that a Commission should 
be appointed to consider what extent of 
accommodation should be made for the 
different courts and offices. Supposing 
that a satisfactory decision was come to 
as to the number and size of rooms and 
halls to be provided, then the ordinary 
course taken in the erection of public 
buildings would be pursued, and all the 
more eminent architects of the coun- 
try would be invited to send in plans and 
designs for the proposed building. li, that 
way, he trusted, they would see before long 
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a building worthy of the purposes to which 
it would be devoted and satisfactory to the 
country. The estimates of the cost could 
not be made in minute detail, bnt it was 
calculated the site would cost £730,000, 
and all the courts and offices would be con- 
structed for a further sum of £720,000, 
making a total of £1,500,000. The pre- 
sent Bill would only give£1,400,000; but 
when the matter came to be minutely ex- 
amined, it might be found that £1,400,000 
would suffice for the site and the cost of 
the buildings. The savings obtained by 
the operation of the Bill would be much 
greater than the annual payments called 
for, and would certainly be sufficient to 
cover the £100,000 if it should be required. 
He believed, that if the Bill were read a 
second time and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, the statements he had made might 
be substantiated in detail, and that nothing 
need prevent the measure from passing 
and becoming law during the present 
Session. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he had hoped that 
the hon. Member for Lewes (Mr. Brand), 
whose name was on the back of the Trea- 
sury Minute to which reference had been 
made, would have risen to answer the right 
hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Cowper’s) observa- 
tions in respect to it; but as that hon. 
Member was temporarily absent from his 
place, it devolved on him to show that the 
First Commissioner of Works was not 
justified in treating that Minute as a hasty 
one. 

Mr. COWPER: I beg pardon. I used 
the word ‘‘hasty’”’ in reference to the pe- 
rusal of the Minute. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he had misunder- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman ; but, pasa- 
ing from that point, he must observe that, 
so far from the proposed guarantee being 
merely nominal, the Bill would involve the 
country in a very large expenditure. Be- 
fore dealing with the statements in the 
Treasury Bog he would ask the House 
to consider how different was the position 
in which they then stood from that which 
they had occupied at the date of that 
document. The Minute was dated the 
17th of July, 1861. At that time they 
were indulging, if not in the belief, at least 
in the hope, that there was something like 
& surplus of income over expenditure on 
the national balance-sheet. The Chancel- 
ler of the Exchequer, however, had recently 

ut them in possession of the disagreeable 
information that there was no such surplus. 
Under these circumstances he thought the 
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House would agree with him that the ng: 
ture and extent of the guarantee into whic} 
they were now asked to enter were matterg 
of the deepest importance. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told them that his two 
estimates for the purchase of ground and 
the erection of the buildings were loosg 
ones. The House had had some experience 
of estimates, and they knew that even in 
the case of carefully-framed estimates they 
might safely add one-third for contingen. 
cies. They would. therefore, be disposed 
to agree with the Treasury in thinking it 
highly probable that the cost of pulling 
down these hundreds of houses, compen. 
sating the occupiers, and erecting the 
courts, would be at least £2,000,000, 
The question was, then, what income had 
the right hon. Gentleman on which he 
could depend to meet the interest on that 
sum? He would not enter into all the 
various funds in the Court of Chancery in 
detail, but take them as a whole. That 
was the way they were dealt with in the 
Treasury Minute. The aggregate inconie 
arising from the entire of the funds was 
taken on the one side, and the whole of the 
charges on the other. Dealing with the 
sums in that way, it was found, that for the 
year ending in November, 1859, the surplas 
of income over expenditure amounted to4 
little over £3,000. But in that result the 
case against the Bill was understated, be- 
cause the evidence of Mr. Johnson, the 
solicitor to the Fund, given before the 
Committee in 1861, p. 32, showed, that 
calculating on the same bases, but for 4 
year later—namely, the year ending in 
November, 1860—the aggregate income 
was £158,213 7s. 10d., and the total pay- 
ments £156,991 14s., giving an excess of 
income over expenditure to the amount of 
only £1,221 13s. 10d. It was quite true 
that the annual charges on that income 
were liable to diminution, arising from the 
death of annuitants; but, as the Treasury 
Minute pointed out, there were probable 
expenses, such as repairs, to be taken into 
account on the other side also. A large 
portion of the income was derived from 
funds paid by suitors in the Court of 
Chancery, who were taxed in every way, 
on bills, answers, evidence, and decrees. 
Funds raised in that way might be dim 
nished to a very serious extent by any 
falling-off of the business of the court, 
or by legislative alterations in respect 
to the jurisdiction of that court; so that 
the time might arrive when what was n0¥ 
recommended as being merely a nomindl 
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ntee would become a substantial pay- 
ment of the interest on a very large expen- 
diture. No doubt, very strong evidence had 
been given in favour of the new scheme by 
members of the Committee of the Association 
of Solicitors. Unquestionably, it would be 
very agreeable to that body to have their 
club-house in front of a stately Palace of 
Justice instead of abutting on a narrow 
Jane; and, as had been stated by the 
Master of the Roils in his evidence, solici- 
tors might experience some advantage from 
having what was now the business of two or 
three clerks done by one under the new sys- 
tem ; but, as to the Bar, he took the liberty 
of differing from the right hon. Gentleman. 
Neither the opinion of the Judges nor that 
of the Bar was in any degree favourable to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme. The 
First Commissioner of Works described the 
principal fund on which it was proposed to 
draw as one which at present was really 
lying idle, and that seemed to have been 
the view taken by the Commission ; but 
the effect of the Commissioners’ proclama- 
tion on the subject had been to raise nu- 
merous claimants to the fund in question. 
He had in his possession a letter from one 
of the most experienced officers of the 
Court of Chancery, which stated that since 
the publication of the Commissioners’ Re- 
port, some solicitors had made a business of 
bringing forward claims against the fund, 
and the result was that the amount of the 
claims had reached £320,000. Many of 
these claimants had succeeded in recover- 
ing the principal stock and dividends; but 
they had been, by a decision of the court, 
deprived of the benefit of the accumula- 
tions which had actually taken place ; for 
it was proved in evidence before the Com- 
mittee of last year, that even when an 
order of the eourt had been made for the 
investment and accumulation of the divi- 
dends, unless the person entitled or his 
solicitor could go every half-year to the 
Accountant General’s office and direct the 
investment of the dividends, he would not 
obtain the benefit of the accumulation, 
although actually made. That appeared 
80 strange to the Committee, that it was 
not satisfied till the orders of the court 
in two cases were read to it. The Mas- 
ter of the Rolls was asked this question, 
“Was not the result that a person who 
had been out of the jurisdiction, and 
who, therefore, had no opportunity of 
going every year or half-year to the Ac- 
¢countant General’s office, but who might 
have relied on the order which had been 
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obtained for the investment and the aecu- 
mulation of the dividends, was deprived 
of that benefit, except for the period of six 
years?” The Master of the Rolls replied, 
“That was it exactly.’’ How could the 
right hon. Gentleman say the Suitors’ 
Fund belonged to nobody? The Court of 
Chancery might be considered either as 
the banker or custodian of asum of money, 
or as a trustee. Suppose a person going 
abroad told his bankers he had transferred 
a sum of money to their name, to receive 
the dividends and invest them ; suppose he 
remained abroad twenty years, and was 
then told by the bank that they had in- 
vested the dividends under a different 
name, and that they claimed the accu- 
mulations for themselves—what would be 
the opinion of their honesty? How would 
the Court of Chancery itself deal with a 
trustee, who, under an order to invest 
and accumulate dividends, said he had 
invested them, but in his own name and 
for his own benefit? If the decision to 
which he had alluded should be reversed 
by the present or any future Lord Chan- 
cellor, or by the House of Lords, the 
supposed surplus of these funds would be 
greatly diminished, and, at all events, 
these claims ought to be satisfied before 
appropriating the fund to other purposes. 

It was true, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had said, that Parliament had dealt with 
the fund, but in every instance he could 
find it had been applied for the benefit of 
the suitors, from whom it had been raised. 
He could not conceive how the precedent 
had been strained so as to include the ap- 
propriation of the fund to the purposes 
of the Bill. That appropriation would 
really prevent any improvement in the 
practice and administration of the Court of 
Chancery. There was a stamp required on 
almost every proceeding of the court ; and 
if this Bill passed, it would be impossible 
to make any change in procedure involv- 
ing a reduction of those stamps without 
the sanction of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury. The Master of the Rolls, in 
his evidence before the Committee, said, 
in reference to this part of the Bill— 


“T think that is a very cruel provision. I 
think it is scarcely possible, if the House really 
understands the effect of that clause, that they 
will pass it. The whole course of legislation of 
late years has been to avoid law taxes, and, as 
much as possible, to put an end to them.” 


And in answer to a question whether the 
proceedings in the court were not heavily 
taxed, he said— 
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Yes; and if the Committee ill remember 

the very celebrated pamphlet of Mr. Jeremy Ben- 
them on law taxes, which produced so great a 
sensation, and in fact put an end to making the 
courts of law a source of revenue to the public, 
they will see that that applies precisely the same 
to the taxes which are now levied, though essential 
for the maintenance of the courts as at present 
established.” 
The Master of the Rolls was perfectly 
justified in the observation ; and if this Bill 
passed, no improvement in the practice of 
the Court of Chancery would be possible, 
and the Lord Chancellor or the Master of 
the Rolls would not be able to remit a 
fee, even if paid by error, without the con- 
sent of the Commissioners. The surplus 
of the Suitors’ Fund ought to be applied 
to a gradual reduction of the expense of 
the proceedings in the Court of Chancery, 
as had been emphatically declared by the 
present Lord Chancellor only two years 
ago in this House. He said— 

“Tt was a great mistake to suppose that the 
Court of Chancery was indebted to the Consoli- 
dated Fund. If the balance were struck, and if the 
Suitors’ Fund were emancipated from the burden 
thrown upon it, the Consolidated Fund would have 
£200,000 additional to bear. The accumulations 


of the Suitors’ Fee Fund ought to be dedicated to 
the purpose of relieving the suitors from the fees 


of the Court of Chancery.” [3 Hansard, elviii., 
1574.] 

He would not object to anything that 
could be done for the benefit of the Courts 
of Common Law. He believed that there 
were considerable funds belonging to those 
courts which might be applied for their 
benefit. It was, however, proposed to 
take the money of the Court of Chan- 
cery for the benefit of those courts, and 
not only for the benefit of those courts, 
but for the benefit of the Probate and 
Divorce Courts. If a new Probate Court 
were required, surely those who establish- 
ed their title to property by means of that 
court ought to provide the necessary funds; 
and as to the Divorce Court, rather than do 
what was proposed by the Bill, he would 
tax the prurient crowd who waited outside 
that court to hear the cases tried there, 
or tax the newspapers that published their 
filthy details. 

Again, in the reference which the right 
hon. Gentleman made to the existing courts, 
he seemed to have forgotten that the Com- 
missioners had reported the Court of the 
Lord Chancellor to be perfectly sufficient, 
not only for the convenience, but for the pro- 
per dignity of the Chancellor’s office. The 
same was stated with regard to the courts 
occupied by the Lords Justices; and the 
Master of the Rolls, in his evidence, de- 
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elared that it would not only be y 

expensive, but positively detrimental to the 
public service to remove him from his pre. 
sent court and offices, for which no rent 
was paid, and which lay close to the new 
buildings, erected at a cost of £884,000, 
to hold the public records, of which. the 
Master of the Rolls, in virtue of his office, 
was custodian. In an epoch of retrench. 
ment, was it not surprising to hear a pro- 
position deliberately made that the fune- 
tions of the Master of the Rolls should be 
divided—that he should cease to discharge 
a portion of the duties which he now most 
satisfactorily performed, without additional 
expense to the public, and that a new office 
should be created, requiring great ability, 
legal knowledge, and historical acquire- 
ments on the part of the holder, and there. 
fore entitling him to very large remn- 
neration? The Senior Vice Chancellor's 
Court was also amply sufficient for its 
purpose ; and. therefore upon four of the 
six principal Courts of Chancery no ex- 
penditure whatever was required. The 
description which the right hon, Gentleman 
had given of the two others was perfectly 
correet; they were merely temporary 
courts, built by the Society of Lincoln’s Ina 
upon ground of its own. But the soeiety 
had always been perfectly willing to give 
ground for the erection of new courts, and 
courts would long since have been built 
if it were not for the agitation of this 
gigantic scheme for spending £2,000,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and stated that, of 
course, it was their interest to keep posses- 
sion of the courts. Asa bencher of that so 
ciety, and one whose family had been con- 
nected with it for many generations, he 
might be allowed to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman was scarcely justified in attr- 
buting interested motives to that society. 
Wherever the courts might be built, the 
managers of that society could not derive 
pecuniary advantage to the extent of ® 
single sixpence. The society no doubt 
considered it a great honour to have had 
the courts located for so many years within 
their precincts ; they had given their hall 
and ground freely for the public service, 
and therefore they hardly deserved the 
terms in which they had been spoken of by 
the Minister of the Crown. In 18598 
Bill was introduced, by which it was pre 
posed that provision should be made for 
the two Vice Chancellors by erecting & 
building at a maximum cost of £100, 

to be paid by the Society of Lincoln’s Ina. 
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The right hon. Gentleman said that pro- 
] was substantially the same as the 
present, but he need not point out that 
there was a considerable difference between 
£100,000 and £2,000,000, especially 
when with respect to the smaller sum 
no guarantee was asked from the public. 
]t was impossible to imagine a more liberal 
proposal than that which had been made 
by the Society of Lincoln’s Inn. They 
offered to give the ground on which courts 
might be built out of the funds of the 
Court of Chancery, or to build courts them- 
selves, if they received a moderate rate of 
interest for the money which they should 
expend. 
_ With respect to the 7th clause of the 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman, feeling 
it impossible to answer the petition pre- 
sented on behalf of the Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, treated their statements as 
matter of detail to be dealt with in Com- 
mittee ; but the Bill actually proposed that 
the Six Clerks’ Office, and that of the Ac- 
countant General, standing on part of the 
ground and garden of Lincoln’s Inn, should 
be. vested in the First Commissioner of 
Works, with a view to their being sold dis- 
charged of all subsisting trusts declared 
with respect thereto ; those trusts being 
trusts declared by former Acts of Parlia- 
ment for the benefit of the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn and of the Court of Chancery. 
As well might it be proposed to take and 
sell a school which some nobleman or gen- 
tleman had built upon his demesne, and 
to apply the proceeds of the sale, together 
with the accumulation of the weekly pay- 
ments by the scholars, towards the expenses 
of the erection of a gaol, compelling all 
the children, no matter what their religious 
opinions might be, to attend some British 
and Foreign School in the neighbourhood. 
That was not pushing by any means too far 
an illustration of the course of confiscation 
that was about to be resorted to in the case 
of a society which had behaved so liberally 
to the public as that of Lincoln’s Inn. If the 
Bill were thrown out, as he trusted it would 
be, the amalgamation of the Common Law 
Courts, instead of being retarded, would be 
Positively facilitated ; for it would be easy 
to obtain a site capacious enough merely 
for them, whereas it would be next to im- 
possible to procure a site sufficiently spa- 
cious for the courts and offices both of law 
and equity, with the extensions and en- 
largements that would in time become ne- 
cessary. By subtracting the six Courts 
of Chancery, with their different offices, from 
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the scheme, they rendered that a practical 
design which otherwise would be gigantic 
and visionary. He should therefore con- 
clude by moving that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months ” 

Mr. PEEL said, he did not rise to 
answer the objections of the hon. and 
learned Member to a measure for con- 
centrating the courts of law and equity 
on one spot, nor to say anything with 
regard to the applicability of funds be- 
longing to the Chancery Courts to the 
general purposes of the courts of law, 
though he might say, in passing, that 
there were no funds belonging to the 
courts of law which were applicable to 
building purposes, since by law all the 
surplus which might arise was payable 
into the Consolidated Fund. His only ob- 
ject was to make a few remarks on the 
financial bearings of the measure in con- 
nection with the Treasury Minute to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had re- 
ferred. The first question for the House 
to consider was, what would be the pro- 
bable expense of the plan of his right hon. 
Friend? The first estimate was£1,500,000, 
but the Treasury, acting under the very 
natural apprehension founded on their past 
experience that on several important oc- 
casions the actual cost of buildings had 
exceeded the estimate, added £500,000 
to the estimate. He was bound to add, 
however, that his right hon. Friend the 
First Commissioner of Works had since 
carefully gone over the estimate, and he 
adhered to the original calculation. The 
Bill declared that the cost was to be paid 
out of money to be voted by Parliament, 
so that the House would retain the con- 
trol of the expenditure in its own hands, 
The money which was available arose from 
the surplus funds of the Court of Chan- 
cery, and would, it was estimated, amount 
to £1,400,000. But of course it was not 
open to the public to appropriate a sum of 
that kind withont undertaking a corre- 
sponding responsibility ; and the question 
was, what was that responsibility, and 
what was the actual amount of the lia- 
bility incurred. It would simplify mat- 
ters if he stated that there were two funds 
belonging to that court, one called the 
Suitors’ Fund, and the other the Suitors’ 
Fee Fund. The Suitors’ Fund was the 
general cash balance of the Court of 
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Chancery, and consisted of money depo- 
‘sited in that court by suitors, in regard 
to which they had omitted or declined to 
make any recommendation that it should 
be invested for their benefit, and which 
had consequently been invested by the 
court on its own responsibility for the 
benefit of the public. According to a 
return which had been presented to the 
House, the amount which the Court of 
Chancery was, on the Ist of October, 
1861, liable to make good in cash was 
£2,702,542. The amount then in hand, 
in cash, was £437,798, and the difference, 
£2,264,744, had been invested in stock 
for the benefit of the publie. The stock 
purchased amounted to £2,606,225; and 
unless the funds should fall below 87, that 
amount would be sufficient to realize the 
whole sum for which the Court of Chan- 
cery was responsible to the suitors. There 
was also a reserve or security fund, which 
on the Ist of October, 1861, amounted to 
£1,291,629, and which was liable to make 
good any deficiency which might arise on 
the realization of the stock. That fund 
it was proposed to appropriate to these 
buildings, the public undertaking the re- 
sponsibility towards the suitors’ cash, which 
was now charged against the reserve. It 
was most unlikely that there would be 
any deficiency, and therefore the respon- 
sibility of the public in that respect would 
be little or nothing. The Suitors’ Fee 
Fund was, in reality, an income and ex- 
penditure account. For the year ending 
the Ist of October, 1801, the income of 
the Court of Chancery amounted to about 
£225,000. That was made up partly of 
fees, and partly of the interest upon the 
two capital funds which he had mentioned. 
It consisted to the extent of £100,000 a 
year of fees, to the extent of £119,000 
of interest and dividends upon these funds, 
and to the extent of £5,792 of dividends 
upon a stock which had been ereated by 
the investment of the surplus income of 
the Suitors’ Fee Fund since the year 1842. 
The expenditure of the Court for the year 
ending the lst of October, 1861, amounted 
to £217,348, showing a balance in favour 
of income of £7,000. The return showed 
a balance of only £5,500; but in it credit 
had been given for only one half-year’s 
dividend upon the last-mentioned stock. 
By the Bill it was proposed to appropriate 
the reserve fund, amounting to £1,291,000, 
and also the £201,000 stock which had 
been created by the investment of the 
surplus of the Suitors’ Fee Fund. That 
Mr. Peel 
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would reduce the income by £45,000, 
and cause an excess of expenditure 
over income of £37,000 per annum, 
That was the mazimum liability which 
would be thrown upon the Consolidated 
Fund by this measure; but there were 
two reasons which led him to think that 
the actual charge would be considera) 
under that mazimum. In the first place, 
as a great plan like that proposed could 
not be carried out at once, the deficiency 
of income would not arise at once; 
and, in the second, the Bill provided 
that the public should have the bene- 
fit of all reductions of expenditure aris- 
ing from the falling-in of compen 
sations and pensions granted upon the 
abolition of offices, which it was caleu- 
lated would amount to about £2,000 per 
annum. They had, therefore, a right to 
expect that the charge to the public would 
not in any one year exceed £30,000, and 
that sum would be gradually decreasing by 
£2,000 per annum. In order to prevent 
the charge becoming more onerous, it would 
be necessary that care should be taken that 
the income of the Court of Chancery was 
not reduced by the diminution of fees, and, 
accordingly, provision was made by the 
Bill that no such reduction should be made 
except with the consent of the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to think that 
that provision would operate to the disad- 
vantage of the suitors ; but it ought to be 
borne in mind that a scale of fees had 
been maintained without inconvenience 
which had produced so large a surplus 
that the fund had now a balance of up 
wards of £90.000 to its credit. 

Mr. SELWYN said, that the fees had 
lately been greatly reduced, and it had 
been the object of every Lord Chancellor 
to reduce them as much as was safe. 

Mr. PEEL: It would also be necessary 
to take care that the expenditure of the 
court was not unnecessarily increased. 
From time to time Bills were brought into 
that House, placing fresh charges for sala- 
ries, &c., upon the Suitors’ Fee Fund. 
There was one before them at that moment 
—the Lunacy Regulation Bill. If the 
House was vigilant with regard to mei 
sures of that character they need not ap 
prehend that the liability of the publie 
would be greater than he had stated. He 
by no means meant to imply that the plas 
could be carried out without considerable 
cost to the public ; but he believed that in 
no other mode could so great and beneficial 
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an improvement be carried out with so lit-] £223,000. Of the £226,000 no less a sum 


tle pressure on the resources of the nation. 

Se HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
hoped the House would pay the closest at- 
tention to the proposition before them. It 
had been said that the House was to pro- 
yide the money from year to year, and 
therefore they would have a check upon the 
expenditure ; but past experience showed 
that such ehecks were fallacious, and 
he hoped that they would never fall into 
such a trap again. The Houses of Par- 
liament were, as they all knew, originally 
estimated to cost £770,000, but eventually 
upwards of £2,000,000 was expended upon 
them; and although hon. Members did 
their best from time to time to close the 
transaction, they were unable to do so until 
they determined to vote no more money, 
and Sir William Molesworth was requested 
to bring in a fina} estimate, which was ac- 
cordingly done. The only explanation they 
had ever succeeded in getting from Sir 
Charles Barry as to the cause of the in- 
crease from the original estimate, was that 
it had ‘gradually clothed itself with 
£2,000,000,” 





He considered the system | 
of finance contained in the measure was | 


than £97,000 arose from fees, clearly show- 
ing that that fund was liable to great flue- 
tuation, depending upon the popularity or 
unpopularity of the Court of Chancery. He 
therefore contended that the scheme of the 
Government was all moonshine. They 
might seize the capital, as they might seize 
any capital, but they must prepare to meet 
the burdens uponit. Therefore the scheme 
was a sort of mock mode of meeting the 
expense, because very heavy burdens 
would have to be paid, These remarks, 
he thought, disposed of the financial part 
of the question. But it was a very re- 
markable fact that there was really no 
necessity for dealing with the Courts of 
Equity. The principal witnesses—for in- 
stance, the Lords Justices, the Master of 
the Rolls, and Sir William Page Wood— 
al] united in the opinion that they were 
better where they were; and that all they 
wanted were two courts for two extra 
Judges, and which might be erected at 
Lincoln’s Inn at an expense of a few thou- 
sand pounds without any further considera- 
tion. One change, he observed, had been 
made in the Bill since it was last submitted 


one of the most fishy and rotten ever sub-/| to the House, for he found that account 


mitted to a deliberative assembly, The | 
whole Bill smelt from first to last of the | 


Consolidated Fund. It began with the 
Cotsolidated Fund, and he felt certain it 
would end with the Consolidated Fund. 


E had vanished. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Commissioner 
of Works had shown a wise discretion ia 
leaving that account out of consideration, 
because it was public revenue. But E 


The right hon, Gentleman the Secretary | having gone, they were in a worse condi- 


for the Treasury (Mr. Peel) had opened 
adifferent view to that taken by the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Selwyn). The 
main fund of the Court of Chancery was 
known by the letter A. It was a very 
large fund, consisting of stock and cash, 
but principally of the former, The Sui- 
tors’ Fund was called B, and B was said to 
be a guarantee for A, Why? Because 
Stocks might fall, Supposing, then, there 
was a war, and Stocks fell to 80, there 
would be a heavy deficit. So much for the 
guarantee. Then, with regard to the fund 
itself, he could not conceive how the House 
could propose to take the capital of a fund 
the reyenue of which was absolutely or near- 
ly disposed of. It appeared to him to be an 
absurdity. His right hon. Friend admitted 
that there was a charge upon it of £30,000 
or £40,000, which, taking interest into 
Account, was equivalent to a capital of 
£1,000,000. The accounts of 1859 showed 
that there was a difference only of £3,000, 
the total revenue carried to account C being 
£226,000, aud the total expenses being 








tion than before, inasmuch as he (Sir 
Henry Willoughby) contended that B was 
worth nothing. Consequently, really and 
truly, the taxpayers of the country would 
have to pay an enormous expense at a mo- 
ment when they were threatened with every 
species of difficulty. He therefore hoped 
the House would prove itself a vigilant guar- 
dian of the public purse, and would refuse 
to sanction an expenditure the responsibility 
of which had, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, been declined by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury had stated with precision 
the pecuniary part of the question. If, as 
the hon. Baronet seemed to suppose, he 
(Mr. Gladstone) had declined, on the part of 
the Government, all responsibility for the 
financial scheme of the Bill, he must have 
expressed himself very unfortunately, as, 
on the contrary, he believed that it was at 
its macimum in regard to this subject, 
What he meant was, that while the re- 
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sponsibility of the Government remained in 
full force, it was one of that class of ques- 
tions on which the House of Commons also 
had a peculiar and large responsibility. In 
the case of the Army and Navy Estimates, 
it was natural for the House to accept the 
figures as in a great degree relating to mat- 
ters of which the Government could alone 
judge, and to pass them very much as 
votes of confidence. In the present in- 
stance, however, the House was bound to 
sift and probe the estimates for them- 
selves, as the Government had already 
done. In speaking of the responsibility of 
the House of Commons, he did not regard 
it other than as cumulative and not dero- 
gating from that of the Government. In 
point of fact, he thouglit the public had had 
fair reason to be dissatisfied in some notable 
instances in recent experience with the enor- 
mous excess of costs beyond the estimates 
of public undertakings. It was the sin- 
cere desire of the Government to prevent 
the possibility of the recurrence of such 
grounds of complaint. With respect to the 
financial part of the question, there was no 
doubt a prospect of a considerable public 
charge, against which, however, the sets- 
off had been mentioned by his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Commissioner of Works. 
He thought it extremely desirable that the 
House should have the opportunity of ex- 
amining the nature and value of those 
sets-off, as well as the amount of the charge 
itself. The Government had proceeded in 
the belief that this measure was one of the 
greatest possible value and importance 
with respect to the administration of the 
law, and they had therefore felt willing, 
and advised the House to exhibit the same 
willingness, to encounter some considerable 
risk with regard to the outside charge 
which might be entailed. At the same 
time the Government had taken in view 
any fair and reasonable sources from which 
compensation might be derived. One of 
these sources was the Fee Fund. Another 
was the sets-off to which his right hon. 
Friend the First Commissioner referred, in 
the shape of property liberated and made 
available to other uses. The Commission 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
funds of the Court of Chancery was not 
appointed under any notion that they would 
discover anything of a gross or flagrant 
character, but under the belief that the 
arrangements connected with those funds 
would admit of considerable improvement 
and economy ; and the view of the Govern- 
ment certainly was, that in future a fair 
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claim might be put in on behalf of the pub 
lic for the savings, in consideration of the 
charges entailed by the scheme. It wag 
pretty plain that some considerable savings 
might be expected from the nature f the 
case and the contents of documents before 
the House, although the Commission had 
not reported. He thought that he had said 
sufficient upon the financial bearings of the 
question, ayd that further details could be 
more satisfactorily discussed in Committee, 
Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, it was ad- 
mitted, and, indeed, was evident that a 
heavy public charge would result from the 
measure. [The CHANCELLOR of the Excng. 
quer: Subject to sets-off.] Those ‘sets. 
off were ofa very illusory character. It 
was also plain that the House of Commons 
was to be saddled with the responsibility 
of sanctioning that expenditure. They all 
knew what would follow if they passed this 
Bill. If they did so, a considerable item 
would appear some two or three years 
hence in the Estimates; and if any dissatis- 
faction were expressed at its amount, they 
would be told,‘ ‘‘ You voted for this Bill, 
and you cannot now shirk the responsibility 
of paying the account.”” They had already 
experienced something similar in the va- 
rious law reforms which had been promul- 
gated of late years. Law reform was 4 
very good thing, and he had always been 4 
law reformer ; but law reform, he thought, 
might be bought too dear. There was the 
case of the Ecclesiastical Courts, which they 
had thoroughly reformed, and the result 
was an annual charge of £120,000 for 
compensation. A new annual item of 
£25,000 appeared in the Estimates for 
this year, and they found it was for & 
reform of the Bankruptey Court. This 
was the time above all others when they 
ought not to embark in this great ex- 
penditure. The revenue was very large, 
but the expenditure was so enormous 
that it was with the greatest possible difi- 
culty they could make both ends meet. 
They seemed to proceed upon the spend- 
thrift’s idea—that when their finances 
were in a@ very unsatisfactory condition it 
was immaterial whether they spent more or 
less, and therefore they might seatter their 
money in every direction, regardless 
future consequences. The public would 
soon begin to think that they were not 
discharging their duty when they held 
the purse-strings so loosely. Besides; 
the scheme itself was one of novelty, 
and had never been thoroughly thrashed 
out by debate in the House or discut 
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sion in the country. It seemed to be 
taken for granted that the concentration 
of all the courts would be of ‘enormous 
value; -but ‘theré was no definite plan, 
and they had made no careful estimate. 
The ‘Houses of Parliament were ‘sup- 
posed to cost £750,000 ; they had cost 
nearly £3,000,000; and if the rule of 
three applied, as these courts : wete- com- 
pated to cost £1,500,000, the.expenditure 
would: be £5,000,000° or--£6,000,000. 
They were building new ships, erecting 
batteries, re-organizing and re-arming the 
army, and this expenditure ‘could. well 
be deferred until they had an overflowing 
Exchequer. S 

Tos ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that his hon. and ‘learned Friend (Mr. 
Selwyn) had omitted to make any allusion 
to that which had formed an important part 
of the statement: of his right hon. Friend 
in moving: the second reading of the Bill 
—namely, the credits which, as he had 
proved, he was entitled to take as against 
the expenditure, and which amounted to 
a sum of nearly £700,000. His hon. and 
learned Friend, having thus unduly swol- 
Jen the expenditure, had then sought to 
diminish the income, for he had told the 
House that the probable effect. of the 
changes which were being introduced into 
the law would be to diminish litigation. 
He (Sir William Atherton) could not 
concur in that anticipation. On the: con- 
trary, he thought that the growth which 
was daily taking place in the population, 
the wealth, and the commerce of the coun- 
try, would necessarily compel more persons 
to resort, however unwillingly, to the Court 
of Chancery. His hon. and learned Friend 
had referred in a tone of disparagement to 
the very valuable Report of the Commis- 
sioners ; but that report was confirmed: by 
the evidence of a large aumber of wit- 
nesses connected with the law. His hon. 
and learned Friend said that there had 
been but one eqiuty Judge, Sir W. Page 
Wood, upon the Commission, That: was 
true, but there was likewise only one com- 
mon law Judge, Sir John Coleridge, upon 
it. The other Commissioners were the 
tight hon. Baronet the Secretary for War, 
who was not engaged in the legal profes- 
sion; Dr. Phillimore, who was a civilian ; 
and Mr, Young, an eminent solicitor, whose 
Practice lay more in the Chancery than in 
any other courts, so that it was impossible 
to argue that the Commission had not been 
constituted with perfect fairness, or that 
any undue Chancery complexion had been 
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given to its Report. With regard to the 
probable claims which might be made upeg 
this fund, he did not think his hon. and 
learned Friend had been very fortunate.in 
the selection of his examples, because -hé 
had given:the House the exaniple of a 
claimant who had no ground of claim. _He 
had put the:ecase as if the Court of Chan- 
cery, with reference to this fund, stood: in 
the position to the suitor of trustee +or 
bankers Now the fund of which they werg 
speaking was the creation of ithe eourt it- 
self—the result, in fact, of investments 
made by the court at its own discretion; 
and on its own responsibility, in cases where 
suitors had declined to exercise the right the 
law gave them of requesting that the mohey 
should be invested. The matter had been 
exhaustively disposed of by the. Commis- 
sionérs, as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
well knew. When suitors requested that 
their money should be invested, they were 
entitled to the gain, as they must bear the 
loss. of: the transaction ;' but when they 
did not, they simply received the.money at 
the close of .the suit without addition of 
diminution. The position of the court was, 
in fact, simply that of stakeholder between 
the litigants. The only difference between 
the proposal of his hon..and Jearned Friend 
and that of the Government. was one of 
degree, and not principle ; for his hon. avd 
learned Friend: proposed that they should 
take xa certain portion—a less portion no 
doubt—of the fund, and apply.it to the 
erection of courts for the use of the courts 
of equity only. The origin of the fund was 
entirely Parliamentary, which was clearly 
stated in the Report of the Commission. 
Previous to the year 1705 the: practice 
was; when money was ordered to be paid 
into court, it was paid into the hands of the 
masters or the ushers, who used it for their 
own profit ; and certain malversations hav- 
ing taken. place, an Act of Parliament was 
passed, which directed the investment of 
the money in Government stock. Such 
being the origin of the fund, and it being 
quite. independent of any option on the 
part of the suitors, how, he would ask, had 
it been applied? To the accomplishment 
of various objects; among others to the 
erection of an Accountant General’s office 
and other buildings, as well as to the pay- 
ment of pensions to incapacitated and re- 
tired officers. It was said that Lincoln's 
Inn was entitled to some consideration. He 
had no desire to speak in disparagement 
of that honourable society, nor did he sug- 
gest that its members were influenced by 
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selfish motives, but it was impossible to for- 
get that the barristers practising in the 
eourts of equity had an interest which was 
likely to bias their minds upon this subject. 
He had no hesitation in saying that the 
opinion of the profession of the law gene- 
rally was in favour of the present measure. 
The profession desired better courts, be- 
lieving that if the courts were concentrated 
the adwinistration of justice would be 
greatly advanced and improved. On those 
grounds they supported the Bill, and so 
strong was his own opinion in its favour 
that he was persuaded any outlay which it 
might entail would prove highly beneficial 
to the country. 

Mr. MALINS said, he agreed with the 
hon. and learned Attorney General that 
there was a general concurrence of opinion 
in the profession of the law that something 
ought to be done. The question was what 
that something should be. It was admitted 
on all hands that the courts of common 
law were both badly situated and incon- 
venient in themselves, and that they should 
be put in a central situation. There was 
also a general agreement that the best site 
which could be selected was the site bound- 
ed on the north by Carey Street, on the 
east by Bell Yard, on the west by Clement’s 
Inn, and on the south by the Strand. 
With respect to the courts of equity, it 
was quite unnecessary to spend a single 
sixpence on the courts occupied by the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lords Justices, the 
Master of the Rolls, and the senior 
Vice Chancellor, but the two junior Vice 
Chancellors sat in courts which were little 
better than covered sheds. 


He had spent 
his life in one of them, and he could say 
that in summer they were very hot, while 
in winter they were very cold. Another 
evil was that the administrative business 
of the Court of Chancery was transacted 
in chambers altogether inadequate in point 


of size and accommodation. Now, the 
business of the Court of Chancery could 
not be computed at less than one-third of 
the whole judicial business of England, 
and the adoption of the plan proposed by 
Lincoln’s Inn would at once provide for 
the transaction of that vast mass of busi- 
ness without making any demand upon the 
public purse at all. But for the proposal 
of this gigantic scheme, the whole evil 
would have been remedied years ago. Un- 
doubtedly the country should provide the 
courts necessary for the proper administra- 
tion of justice; but the House ought not 
to suffer themselves to be deceived. Let 
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them not imagine that the Suitors’ Fung 
could supply the means. That fund wag 
already occupied; there was a tenant fo 
life in possession. If the plan was worth 
of the support of the country, why did the 
right hon. Gentleman not meet the difficult 
in the face? Why did he not propose that 
the Consolidated Fund should provide the 
means? The Suitors’ Fund ought to be 
applied in lowering the fees of the suitors, 
Again, the cost was éstimated by the First 
Commissioner of Works at £1,500,000; 
but he at the same time admitted, that hg 
had only ‘‘ rough estimates ;’’ and there 
was no doubt that the expenditure would 
not be less than £2,000,000 ; in addition 
to which there must be some thousands 
a year spent in keeping the building up; 
though of that charge no account at all 
was taken. He repeated that so far ag 
the Chancery courts were concerned only 
two courts were wanted, in addition to 
chambers for the chief clerks ; but with 
regard to the common law courts he eer. 
tainly thought that something should be 
done. He objected, however, to the Bill, 
as an attempt to hoodwink the House, by 
concealing the fact that the public funds 
must pay for the courts. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
wished to make a very few observations, 
The question naturally divided itself into 
two obvious branches — one relating ‘to 
the object in view, and the other to 
the pecuniary means by which that object 
was to be accomplished. The object 
was to accommodate the administration of 
justice in suitable and convenient courts 
near the chambers of both barristers and 
solicitors. If they were left to the exer 
cise of their common sense, no two opi 
nions could be formed on that part of 
the subject. It would be a disgrace to 
any country, but to such a country as this 
more than any other, that justice should be 
scattered over forty or fifty different places 
in so many holes and corners, here 
there, in different parts of town, the offices 
separated by miles, the practitioners being 
driven up and down ; there being a total 
impossibility of conducting business with 
any economy of time or system at all, 
Was there any great town in the counties 
in which justice was not better accomme 
dated than in London? Apart from the 
conclusive and convincing evidence of 
the witnesses examined before the Com 
mission, and of the Commissionérs them 
selves, there was no difference of opinioa 
on that subject. There was a plain 
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most important object to be provided for. 
The want of it was a great and serious 
evil; and even if a serious expenditure 
was to be incurred, it might be very well 
worth considering whether that expendi- 
ture would not be well bestowed. Long 
before he ever could aspire to fill the posi- 
tion he now humbly occupied he thought 
upon this subject as he did at present, and 
at all times he considered such a Bill as 
this a most important and necessary mea- 
sure, and the delay which had taken place 
was always to him a matter of surprise 
and astonishment. The separation of the 
courts of Jaw and equity had tended to 
divoree more and more in practice these 
two branches of the administration of jus- 
tice, while the tendency of opinion was to 
bring them more closely together. When 
it was endeavoured to give to the courts 
of equity some share of the jurisdiction 
now exercised by the common law courts, 
and to give to the latter some share of the 
jurisdiction of the equity courts, there had 
to be encountered the difficulty arising 
from their divided position. The changes 


recently made in the practice of the courts 
rendered it in the highest degree important 


that the courts should be in some locality 
where those conversant with the practice of 
one court might occasionally give their as- 
sistance in another, and where the judges 
might conveniently communicate together. 
With respect to the common law courts, 
it was quite clear that, as they were sepa- 
rated from the chambers of the legal pro- 
fession, many persons were now compelled 
to waste valuable time in waiting for the 
coming-on of causes, and in the mean while 
the business in chambers was delayed. 
That was manifestly a matter which con- 
cerned the interest of the public, because 
time was money ; and there could be no 
doubt that all that enormous waste of time, 
arising from the courts and offices of jus- 
tice being scattered about, must in the end 
be paid for by the suitors ; and if the bene- 
fit of a measure like that before the House 
were set against the amount of fees pay- 
able in the courts, which the Commis- 
sioners stated were by no means high 
now, and which had of late years been 
largely reduced, forming a very small pro- 
portion—only 8 per cent—of the whole 
cost of litigation, he was quite disposed to 
believe that the public would be great 
gainers by the concentration of the admi- 
nistration of justice, supposing the whole 
amount of the present fees should remain 
wnreduced. His hon. and learned Friend 
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who last spoke admitted that one-half of 
the scheme must be executed, and that 
new courts of common law must be pro- 
vided, but observed that the Chancery 
Courts had at present considerable accom. 
modation. That was an admission quite 
sufficient to justify the second reading of 
the Bill, especially as it was proposed to 
refer the measure afterwards to a Select 
Committee, and as great expenditure must 
be occasioned by repairs and rebuilding if 
the present scheme were not adopted. 
With regard to the ways and means; 
he would first of all advert to the ques- 
tion of the propriety of using the pro- 
posed funds in the Court of Chancery. 
He took the liberty of saying, with great 
respect to others who held a contrary 
opinion, that those funds were as much 
public property as the Consolidated Fund, 
and were at the absolute disposal of Par- 
liament. There was no ground for as- 
serting that the suitors in the Court of 
Chancery had more right to them than 
the suitors in the common law courts, 
and they had been used to pay the sala- 
ries of registrars, judges’ clerks, and 
all the staff establishment of Chancery, 
and for building courts in Ireland and 
other purposes. They had arisen from 
profits derived by the court from the in- 
vestment of monies paid in by former 
suitors. If those who paid in the monies 
had no claim to these profits (and they 
certainly had not), it was impossible seri- 
ously to contend, that other and subse- 
quent generations of suitors had a claim 
to them. There might be some pro- 
priety in employing them for purposes 
conducive to the better administration of 
justice ; but they had always been treated 
as public funds absolutely available for 
any purpose to which Parliament might 
think fit to apply them. Then, as far as 
the funds were concerned, the question was 
narrowed to this issue—whether it would 
be more beneficial to diminish the court 
fees in favour of the suitors, or to provide 
suitable and convenient accommodation for 
the administration of justice. On that 
subject opinions might differ, The Master 
of the Rolls—and there was no man for 
whose opinion he felt greater respect— 
thought it of more importance to re- 
duce the fees; but, respectfully differing 
from that learned individual, he took 
the liberty of thinking that it was an ob- 
ject of far greater general and permanent 
interest to save all the present disgraceful 
waste of time incident upon the scattered 
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position of the courts, and to provide suit- 
able accommodation for the administration 
of justice. Then there remained the ques- 
tion of the burden to be imposed upon the 
public revenue. There was no reason to 
assume that the original.estimate of the 
Government was too low, and it had been 
stated by his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury that £30,000 a year 
was the present maximum of charge to be 
borne by the public, and this would diminish 
every year, and in a few years would wholly 
cease.. The question was, whether the 
value of the object was not sufficient to 
justify such a charge. Several of the views 
that had been presented, to the House 
might, however, be best considered before 
a Select Committee; by that means all 
necessary information might be laid before 
the. House, and he thought the House 
could not do wrong in allowing the question 
to go before such a tribunal. 

' Mr. WALPOLE said, he approached 
the question. with a strong impression on 
his mind as to the present state of the 
finances, and with a still stronger impres- 
sion of the admonition so forcibly urged 
upon them by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer, as to its being their duty to ponder 
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ell their financial position before assent- 


ing to the proposal. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor-General had put that, as he al- 
ways put every question, in the fairest 
possible point of view, and had said that 
they had two things to consider—namely, 
the object of the Bill, and also the ways 
and means by which that object was to be 
accomplished, As to the first, his hon. 
and learned Friend had stated very can- 
didly that the object was to collect to- 
gether within the same precincts all the 
courts of law and equity, so as to prevent 
waste of time and labour in the adminis- 
tration of justice. Now, he would not 
argue it as an abstract question. Possibly, 
if they had no courts, and were in a new 
country, the proper mode of dealing with 
the subject would be to place all the courts 
together, so that those engaged in them 
should not be driven from one end of the 
town to the other. But surely, as prudent 
men, if their finances were not now in that 
flourishing state which would enable them 
to incur a great outlay, nothing could be 
more injudicious than that, while four out 
of the six courts of Chancery were admi- 
rably situated for the conduct of business, 
and there were other courts equally well 
adapted for the administration of justice, 
they should get rid of all their existing 


The Slicitor General 


{COMMONS} 
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courts, pull down a vast number of houses 
at great expense, and then cover an area 
of some acres with new buildings, when 
they had literally no money for such g 
purpose. Admitting, therefore, that the 
object might be good, he took exception 
to. the time and mode in which it wag 
sought to carry it out. Next, as to the 
ways and means for accomplishing that 
object, his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor-General said that the Suitors’ 
Fund could be properly devoted to that 
purpose, and would be better applied ig 
that manner than in any other. But tha 
House should bear in’ mind what took 
place on that very subject some fif 

years ago, when he first entered Parlia. 
ment To reform the law and. improve 
its administration a yast number of offices 
paid by fees were then abolished, at,an 
immense cost’ to the country, in order 
that the; suitor might no longer be ,op- 
pressed by those fees. Among, others he 
now alluded to the six clerks in Chancery, 
to provide compensation for whom. ‘the 
Suitors’ Fund was saddled with the pay- 
ment of between £40,000 and, £50,000 
ayear. The only justification for that 
was that there was no other mode of get- 
ting rid of the system of fees, and that as 
those gentlemen’s lives dropped the suitors 
would pro tanto be relieved from the but; 
den of compensation which the fund had 
now to bear. But the House was now 
asked to anticipate the very fund out of 
which that relief was to be afforded the 
suitor, contrary to the Parliamentary 
pledge given fifteen years since. The 
hon. and learned Solicitor-General re 
minded them, indeed, that they had an 
assurance from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of the Treasury that the esti- 
mate, instead of amounting to £2,000,000 
as the Government had once computed it, 
would be covered by £1,500,000. That 
brought vividly to his mind the language 
used by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which the House ought not now to forget, 
That right hon. Gentleman told them, and 
told them truly, that a broad distinction 
was to be made between the ordinary finan 
cial proposals of the Government for the 
expenditure of the year and the sanctioning 
of any such outlay as that recommend 

in the measure. With respect to the for 
mer, the Government undertake a very 
great responsibility, and, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman justly said, to question their finan- 
cial propositions amounted in fact to & 
vote of want of confidence in them, But 
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jn a case like that before the House, al- 
though the Government, no doubt, incurred 
a considerable responsibility, an immensely 
greater responsibility would rest upon the 
House; and it therefore behoved them to 
take care not to create a heavy prospective 
liability unless they’ saw their way tole- 
rably clear for discharging it. Did any- 
body believe ‘that the project would be 
completed for the sum named by the 
Chief Commissioner of Works? Recol- 
lecting how former estimates for building 
operations had been falsified, he felt con- 
vinced that, instead of £1,500,000, or even 
£2,000,000, defraying the cost of the 
scheme, it would require more than 
£3,000,000. Knowing perfectly well, 
then, that at that moment we had not a 
penny of surplus revenue for such a pur- 
pose, he could not concur in the propriety 
of such an enormous expenditure. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Cambridge University had shown them 
that the income arising from the Suitors’ 
Fond did not yield a surplus of more 
than £2,000 a year. If that were 50, | 
the public Exchequer would immediately 
have to guarantee the proposed outlay 
of £1,500,000 or £2,000,000, and the 
burden must necessarily be borne by the 
Estimates for the year. Considering, 
then, the state of the finances, that pru- 
dence and economy were essentially ne- 
cessary at that moment, that’ the duty | 
in that respect had ever been urged ‘upon | 
them by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; | 
and believing, as he did believe, that the | 
sum asked for would be wholly insufficient 
for the purposes proposed, he could not 
take a step which involved the country in 
an expenditure which he felt they were 
not justified in incurring. 





Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided. 


The numbers having been announced by 
the Tellers; Ayes 81, Noes 81 :—It was 
stated by Mr. Brand, one of the Tellers 
for the Ayes, that Mr. Wykeham Martin, 
Member for the City of Rochester, had 
been in the Right Division Lobby, but had 
not been counted by the Tellers : —Where- 
upon Mr. Speaker having desired the 
honourable Member to come to the Table, 
Mr. Wykeham Martin came to the Table 
accordingly, and stated that he had heard 
the Question put, but having retired into 
the Lobby had not passed the Tellers ; he 
now declared himse f with the Ayes :— 
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Whereupon Mr. Speaker declared the 
numbers ; Ayes 82, Noes 81: Majority 1. 

Main Quéstion put. The House divided: 
Ayes 81; Noes 83: Majority 2. 


» SUPPLY—EXCHEQUER BONDS. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. Massey in’the Chair. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask how many Exchequer Bonds 
were outstanding? wi 

Mr. PEEL said, there‘were £2,600,000. 

THe CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE? 
QUER explained, that«after the present 


£1,000,000, there was £1,000,000 due in 


April, 1863 ; another £1,000,000 in Octo- 
ber, 1864; and 600,000 in November, 
1864 + total, 3,600,000. The rate of in- 


terest for the new bonds was not yet fixed; 
as they would not be issted until the end 


of May. : 
Resolved, That a'sum, not exceeding £1,000,000, 

be granted to Her Majesty, to pay off and dis- 
charge Exchequer Bonds payable on the 8th day 
of May, 1862. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL.—LEAVE.—FIRST READING. 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, he rose to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to aniend 
the law relating to corrupt practices at 
elections of Members of Parliament. The 
Bill was founded mainly on the Resolutions 


|of the Committee which sat in 1860, to 


inquire into the operation of the Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Act, and it provided 
for the continuance of that Act, with some 
material alterations, for a period of five 
years. It was proposed to comprise in the 
present Bill the enactments in the present 
Act, as well as some enactments which 
would be introduced for the first time. 
The Bill would re-enact the clauses relating 
to bribing and treating, and reduce the 
penalties attaching to those offences, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee. The Committee recommended 
that in boroughs no provision should be 
made for the conveyance of voters; but the 
House having already pronounced its opi- 
nion on that subject when a Bill having 
reference to it was before them, he did not 
intend to introduce any provisions into the 
Bill in reference to that point. By the 
eighth Resolution the Committee expressed 
the opinion that the appointment of election 
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auditors lad failed to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices ; the clause, therefore, relating to 
election ‘auditors would: be omitted, and a 
provision substituted calculated to ensure 
the publication of all the expenses of can- 
didates and the inspection of all the ac- 
counts relating to the election. The Bill 
would extend to Election Committees the 
power of compelling witnesses to give evi- 
dence, though they might criminate them- 
selves, subject to indemnity, as was given 
now by the Royal Commissioners where 
Commissions were issued. In that way 
witnesses would be protected from the con- 
sequences of their evidence so far as related 
to all civil and criminal proceedings. There 
was power also given to suspend the writs 
for a certain time where it was proved that 
systematic bribery existed. There was 
also a provision that persons employed as 
agents at elections should be disqualified 
from voting. 

Leave given. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to Corrupt 
Practiees at Elections of Members of Parliament, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Gzoncz Grey 
and Mr. Arrorngy GENERAL, 

Bill presented, and read 1°; to be read 
2° on kes 12th May, and to be printed 


[Bill 83]. 


TRADING COMPANIES, &c. BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill for 
the incorporation, regulation, and winding 
up of trading companies and other associa- 
tions. From the year 1844 down to that 
time a number of Acts had been passed 
bearing more or less upon the subject. 
They were seventeen in number, amongst 
which there were six relating to joint-stock 
companies generally, four to banking com- 
panies in particular, and five to the wind- 
ing-up of companies. It was intended to 
repeal the whole of these Acts, except a 
small number of sections, which would be 
inserted in a schedule, so that for the 
future, if the Bill passed, all trading com- 
panies would be brought under a simple 
statute as to their construction, regulation, 
and winding-up. Instead of the limit of 
£100 formerly imposed, it was intended 
that there should be no limit to the amount 
of the shares of banking companies trad- 
ing under limited liability. It was proposed 
also to limit the retrospective liability of 
past shareholders to one year from the date 


Sir George Grey 





of the transfer of their shares ; to limit ig 
also in the case of contracts made befor 
the transfer ; and to make their liability 
secondary one, not to be enforced ungil 
after that of the existing shareholders, Jj 
was further proposed that in all cases, gx. 
cept that of mining companies subject to 
Stannary jurisdiction, the winding-upshould 
take place in the Court of Bankruptey, and 
the Vice Warden of the Stannary Courts 
would be empowered to refer eases to the 
same Court. Another useful provisiog 
would be one by which every limited com- 
pany would be bound to keep a register, 
accessible to shareholders and creditors, of 
all mo: tgages effected by the company. 

Resolved, 

That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
the incorporation, regulation, and winding-up of 
Trading Companies and other Associations. 

House resumed. Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Massey, Mr. Sourcrtork GENERAL, and Mr, 
MILNER Gipson. ¥ 

Bill presented, and read 1°; to be read 
2° on Monday 5th May, and to be printed 
[Bill 85). 


PROSECUTION EXPENSES. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 

Mr. HUNT said, he rose to move fors 
Select Committee to inquire into the opt 
ration of the present system of payment of 
the expenses of prosecutions, with refe 
rence to the due administration of justice, 
and to report to the House whether it was 
desirable that any alteration should be 
made in that system, either as to rates of 
payment, or as to the fund out of which 
such payment should be made. Various 
authorities showed that the inadequacy of 
the present scale was the cause of prose 
cutions being abandoned ; amongst others, 
be might refer to an opinion which he 
understood had been delivered by the Lord 
Chief Justice of England from the bench 
on the circuit which had just expired. 
From that reason the ends of justice were 
frequently defeated. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he should 
not resist the Motion. He might remark, 
however, that the expenses of prosecutions 
had become so heavy a charge on the Com 
solidated Fund that some check was nece 
sary to prevent further increase in the 
amount. Accordingly, in 1857, when he 
was Home Secretary, a new scale of allow- 
ances for witnesses, dc., was adop 
which he was bound to admit had caused 
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4 great deal of dissatisfaction in many 

ts of the country. No evidence had 
peen laid before the Government, however, 
to show that there had been a failure of 
iystice arising from the present scale; 
and he must observe that all witnesses 
had a right to expect was a fair compen- 
gation for their expenses and loss of time. 
No profit ought to be made by any per- 
son on account of his evidence in a court 
of justice. In support of his opinion he 
would refer to the following extracts from 
the Report of the Commission on the 
subject :— 

“We find that the greatest differences prevail 
in the different parts of the country as to the 
charges usually allowed—differences for which 
we cannot account by any such satisfactory reason 
as might be afforded by the contrast between 
urban and rural districts, or between districts 
thinly inhabited and without roads, and districts 
traversed by roads and railways. Nor, while it 
is alleged that failure of justice will be the neces- 
sary consequence of reduced allowances, do we 
find that in jurisdictions like those of Surrey, 
Kent, Hants, Somerset, and others in which the 
seale is low, crime escapes punishment from a re- 
luctance either to prosecute or to give evidence.” 

“It will probably be objected that some of 
these allowances are too low by the counties in 
which larger allowances have heretofore pre- 
vailed ; but we find that they exceed the allow- 
ance in the counties on the Oxford and Norfolk 
circuits, in some on the Western and Home cir- 
cuits, and several other places where no failure of 
justice has ever been alleged to exist. In point 
of fact, the scale of the Home Office was based on 
evidence derived from the counties.” 


In conclusion he would say, that if the 
hon. Gentleman should succeed in estab- 
lishing such a state of things as he repre- 
sented, the Government would only be too 
glad to act upon such information. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he was bound to 
say, 80 far as regarded the county which 
he represented, that the scale of allowance 
to witnesses was not an impediment to 
justice. At the same time, as there had 
been complaints, he thought it well that 
a Committee should be appointed. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, 

“o inquire into the operation of the present 
system of payment of the Expenses of Prosecu- 
tions, with reference to the due Administration 
of Justice, and to report to the House whether 
it is desirable that any alteration should be made 
im that system, either as to rates of payment, 


or as to the Fund out of which such ment 
should be made.” ar 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL. 
NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE. 


Mr. COWPER said, he had to move 
that the following Members be nominated 
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on the Select Committee of the Thames 
Embankment Bill :-— 

Mr. Cowrgr, Sir Joun Pakinotox, Sir Morton 
Peto, Sir Joun Suzitey, Lord Rosekt Monracu, 
Sir Josep Paxroy, and five Members to be addéd 
by the Committee of Selection. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Mr. Cowper be one of the Members of 
the Select Committee on the Thames Embank- 
ment Bill.” 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, that on the 
part of the City of London he objected to 
the composition of the Committee. Part 
of the object of the Committee was to make 
a street from Blackfriars to the Mansion- 
house, but there was not a single Member 
connected with the City who was on the 
Committee. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that as the Com- 
mittee could not meet before Easter, he 
thought the best plan would be to postpone 
the nomination of the Committee until after 
Easter. Not only were the City Members 
excluded, but other Members who had ob- 
jected to the proposed expenditure. Hé 


should endeavour to prevent that expendi- 
ture by moving an instruction to the Com 
mittee that they be directed to inquire into 
the expenditure of the proposed works and 


report to the House, and that the corporate 
bodies belonging to the Metropolis be at 
liberty to appear before the Committee. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he thought, as they 
were so near Easter, it would be better to 
postpone the appointment of the Committee 
till the House met after the recess. 

Mr. COWPER said, he did not see 
why they should postpone the Motion. If 
the Motion were agreed to, the Committee 
of Selection, which did not meet often, 
would be enabled to make the selection 
when they next met. With regard to the 
observations of his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Crawford) he had no objection, if any- 
one chose to move that a Member of the 
City be added, to agree to it. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he would move 
that the debate be adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the debate be now adjourned.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought the House might affirm the names 
now proposed. By so doing, hon. Mem- 
bers, who might be desirous of moving that 
others be added, would not be precluded 
from doing so. 

Lorp FERMOY said, upon that under- 
standing he would withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question. ‘‘ That Mr. Cowper be one of 
the Members of the Select Committee on 
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the Thames Embankment Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Sir Joun Pagrneton, Sir Morton Pero, Sir 
Joun Suetizy, Lord Rosert Montacv, and Sir 
Josten Paxton nominated other Members of 
the said Committee, and five Members to be 
added by the Committee of Selection. 

Power tq, send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords; Eight to be the quorum. 


TRAMWAYS.—LEAVE. 

‘ Mk. AYRTON said, he wished to move 
for leave to bring in 9 Bill to authorize the 
construction of tramways on turnpike roads 
and other roads in England. 


’ Motion made, and Question proposed, 


.. “That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
authorize the construction of Tramways on 
Turnpike Roads and other Roads in England.” 


(Mr. DEEDES said, the question was a 
very important one; and unless it were 
postponed till after Easter, he should op- 
pose the introduction ,of the Bill. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he should 
not oppose the introduction of the Bill, but 
he thought the hon. Member would experi- 
ence considerable difficulty in obtaining the 
assent of the House to the measure. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would. withdraw 
his Motion for the time. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 11, 1862, 


Minvres, |—Pvsiic Brtts.—1* Queenstown Im- 
provement. 
Royal Assent.—Officers’ Commissions ; Mutiny ; 
arine Mutiny ; India Stocks Transfer ; 
Bleachfields (Women and Children Employ- 
ment); Industrial Schools Acts, 1861, Amend- 
ment; Australian Colonies Government Act 
Amendment; Sir John Soane’s Museum ; 
Great Northern Railway (No. 1). 


EDUCATION—THE REVISED CODE OF 
REGULATIONS. 
REVISED CODE WITH CHANGES PRESENTED. 


Eart GRANVILLE rose for the pur- 
ove of fulfilling the pledge he made to the 

ouse the other night, to lay on the table 
the alterations proposed to be made in the 
Revised Code, (The noble Earl then pre- 
sented, by command, the changes proposed 
to be introduced into the Revised Code of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
as last printed.) He would very briefly 
state their substance, without entering into 
any arguments upon them, First of all, 





with respect to the grant. What was now 
proposed was. that 4s. a year should be 
given to the schools in virtue of the ave 

attendance. of the scholars at the schoal, 
and that the rest: of the grant should 
depend on individual .examination, the 
school being entitled to, 8s. for every child 
who should have attended 200 times, and 
on examination in reading, writing, apd 
arithmetic, not fail. in ,any one. Qp 
failure in any one of these elemen 

branches a third of the 8s. would be de 
ducted. With regard to;the mode of ex. 
amination, the grouping by age was given 
up ; and what was now proposed was that, 
instead of four standard examinations, two 
should be added, making six standard 
examinations altogether, and the children 
were to be examined according to those 
standards in the manner.in which the 
managers or masters should present them, 
But the school was not to receive any 
grant—and he was sure their Lordships 
would not think this condition reasonable 
—in virtue of children only passing the 
standard examination which they had sue 
ceeded in passing in the previous year, 
With regard to the obligations of the 
managers towards existing pupil-teachers 
the question would be arranged thus—in 
case, under’ the operation of the Revised 
Code, the grants received by the managers 
should not suffice to meet the existing pay- 
ments to the pupil-teachers, the central 
office would undertake that their full sala- 
ries should be provided for them during 
their period of service, so that no burden 
on that account would be thrown upon 
the managers. These were the changes 
to which the Government were prepared 
to agree. His own individual opinion of 
the modifications which had been as 
sented to was that they were not improve- 
ments, because their tendency would be 
to diminish the economical working of the 
system, and in some measure to weaken 
the stimulus by which they wished t 
correct the defects pointed out by the 
Royal Commission. The Government 
had endeavoured fully and fairly to meet 
the general feeling exhibited in another 
place. For, thank God, we did not live 
under an absolute Government, and there- 
fore the general feelings and opinions of all 
parties could be consulted. At the same 
time he was bound to say, that if any fur- 
ther relaxations were made, the scheme 
itself would not, in his opinion, be worth 
continuing ; but he hoped and believed, 
that even with the present concessions, 
enormous advantages would be derived 
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from the plan now to be carried out, | 
because it would enable them to get rid of | 
all the complications so much complained 
of, and in favour of which no one had said | 
a single word. It would simplify the ar- | 
rangements between the Privy Couneil | 
Office and the managers, and would give a 
great stimulus to the education of the la- 
bouring population. There was one other 

int on which he was desirous of saying a 
word. He had been appealed to by a good 
many of “Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools to defend them from aspersions 
which had been cast upon them. Some of 
those gentlemen he did not know, beyond 
that he had the pleasure of corresponding 
with them; others were old and valued 
friends. Now, he thought their Lordships 
would bear him out in saying that, in any 
thing that he had said in that [louse he did 
not remember one word otherwise than in 
just praise of the meritorious exertions of 
that valuable body of men in carrying out 
the existing minutes of the Privy Council. 
He had also read very carefully the 
speeches of the Vice President in another 
place, and he could not find in them any 
aspersions whatever upon the Inspectors ; 
nor did the Report of the Royal Commission 
contain remarks which could be construed 
into anything of the kind. Some individual 
charges had been made in another place 
by a right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Adderley), 
who had addressed that House with very 
great ability with regard to the Roman Ca- 
tholie Inspectors ; but a correspondence had 
taken place between that right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the senior Roman Catholic 
Inspector, and he was sure that that cor- 
respoudence would be perfectly satisfactory 
to the parties concerned. The noble Lord 
ou the back bench (Lord Belper) had, 
indeed, the other night stated that if the 
Report of the Commissioners was correct, 
the Inspectors must have deceived the 
em But his noble Friend, he appre- 

nded, had used that expression ouly 
argumentatively, and did not intend to 
draw from the Report any inference of 
that kind. He did not speak after the 
noble Lord, or he should have alluded to 
that remark at the time; but his noble. 
Friend the Lord Privy Seal pointed out | 
the very different duty imposed upon 
the Inspectors and the Assistant Com- 
missioners. The inference, indeed, could 
not possibly be correct, because the Royal 
Commissioners founded the greater part 
of their charges with regard to deficiency 
in reading upon the reports of the In-| 
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spectors, there being no less than seven 
Inspectors whose reports had a bearing 
upon that point. Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
were a most faithful body of very able 
men, who had acted most efficiently under 
the existing system, and under the instrue- 
tions which they had received. Those 
instructions applied to the examination of 
pupil-teachers, but not with the same 
strictness to the examination of individual 
scholars. He therefore begged to bear his 
testimony that the Inspectors had dis- 
charged their duty in the honourable 
manner which might have been expected. 

Lorp BELPER begged to say, that no- 
thing could have been further from his in- 
tention than to cast any imputation on the 
Inspectors ; so far from that, his argument 
was intended to have quite a contrary bear- 
ing. When the Inspectors reported that in 
the case of 80 or 90 per cent of the scholars 
reading and writing had been well taught, 
and the Commissioners reported so very 
differently, he expressed his regret that the 
Inspectors themselves were not called upon 
to explain what they meant, instead of 
having the explanation put into their 
mouth. Had they been asked, they would 
probably have been able to give an ex- 
planation which might have reconciled this 
apparent contradiction. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he was glad 
that the modifications had been laid in a 
tangible form before the House ; but any 
comments upon them would be better post- 
pvned until the papers were printed. There 
was one point, however, to which he wished 
to call attention, and that was with refe- 
rence to a pledge which had been given in 
another place—which was indeed embodied 
in Mr. Walpole’s 12th Resolution—that in 
future years no changes should be made in 
the system of public education without 
being first brought by the Government of 
the day under the cognizance of Parlia- 
ment. He should be glad to learn from 
the noble Earl, that if any changes in 
future should be made, they would be laid 
before Parliament in the beginning of the 
Session. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
say that the whole matter would come on 
for discussion on an early day after the 
Easter recess. 


at Spithead. 


FORTIFICATIONS AT SPITHEAD. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp VIVIAN, in rising, according to 
notice, to ask Ler Majesty’s Government 


2£ 
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what are their Intentions with respect to 
the Fortifications at Spithead, said, that 
after the very important debate which had 
just occurred in another place, nothing 
short of the extreme anxiety created by 
recent events would have induced him to 
bring the question under the notice of their 
Lordships. Now he understood that the 
result of that discussion amounted to no 
more than this—that it was the intention 
of the Government to re-open the whole 
question of the consideration of the Report 
of the Defence Commission. He for one 
wished that the Government had gone a 
step further, and had pledged themselves 
to have withheld their hands from proceed- 
ing with those fortifications until the result 
of experiments which were now being made 
was accurately known. On a matter of 
such vast importance he conceived that that 
was the only course which they could adopt. 
We were now in a transition state. So 
rapid were the changes now being made in 
artillery that it was impossible to form a 
judgment as to how far science could be 
carried in that direction. Ships and forts 
might be constructed to-day which might 
be supposed to be impregnable and invul- 
nerable, and which to-morrow might be 
Within the 


proved to be worth nothing. 
last few days an experiment had been made 
on a target similar in all respects to the 
side of the Warrior at a distance of 200 
yards, which proved that such iron plates 
could not resist the enormous projectile 


force of some descriptions of cannon. He 
was told that the constructor of the gun 
which pierced the target said that when 
rifled it might be made to penetrate a 
similar target at a distance of 800 or 1,000 
yards. Until that was proved, however, 
this question of the Spithead forts was of 
little moment. The anchorage which a 
hostile fleet might take up before those 
forts for the attack of the dockyard 
could be at a distance not short of 1,000 
yards, and therefore until the experi- 
ment of the efficiency of guns at that 
range had been tested the question of forts 
was nothing worth. Now that the minds 
of scientific men were occupied with the 
question of attack and defence, it was im- 
possible to say what aspect it might ulti- 
mately assume. He thought it not im- 
probable that after a considerable expendi- 
ture of labour and of money we should 
return to the point from which we had 
started, and that we should find that the 
power of attack was, as it had heretofore 
been, somewhat greater than the power of 
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defence. But be that as it might, he ven. 
tured to think that guns of any calibre 
could not be used so successfully on board 
a ship as in batteries. Not, however, for 
for the reason assigned by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Hardwicke) who had the other 
night pointed out so lucidly the difference in 
warfare which must prevail hereafter, and 
suggested a doubt whether storage could 
be found for the increased charges of pow. 
der and the larger shot which must be used 
for fighting the largest classes of guns, 
But the noble Earl probably forgot that 
while the quantity of powder for each gun 
would be greatly increased, the number of 
guns on board any particular ship would be 
greatly diminished, so that storage for the 
powder and shot might be as easily found 
as at present. But apart from the question 
of floating batteries and forts, it was 
desirable to ascertain what would be the 
condition of a dockyard when the fleet was 
all converted into iron ships. It should be 
remembered, that if such a change were 
effected, the requirement for timber, and 
masts, and cordage, would be greatly de- 
creased; and he believed that a sum far 
less than that which it was proposed should 
be incurred in fortifications and forts would 
then be sufficient to secure such stores 
against any attack from a hostile fleet, 
He wished, however, to confine -himself 
simply upon that occasion to the question 
of which he had given notice; and he 
therefore begged to ask the Government, 
Whether or not they were about to pro- 
ceed with the forts at Spithead; or whether 
it was to be understood that they had 
abandoned for the moment all intention of 
proceeding with those forts; and whether 
they were directing their attention exclu 
sively to the construction of an iron fleet, 
which, in his opinion, was at present & 
question of far greater importance than 
the question even of the construction of 
forts at Spithead ? 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, he 
was glad that this subject had been 
brought under the notice of their Lord- 
ships, in the special aspect in which his 
noble Friend had introduced it. The 
point to which his noble Friend bad 
directed their attention, and which had 
hardly been touched upon in the course of 
the very interesting discussion raised by & 
noble Earl (the Earl of Hardwicke) the 
other evening, was one of very consider 
able importance, and he could assure their 
Lordships that Her Majesty’s Government 
were very glad to find that it had beem 
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made the subject of so much inquiry and 
consideration, both in Parliament and 
among the public out of doors. He was 
not surprised at the effect which had been 
produced in the publie mind by the intelli- 
gence which had recently arrived in this 
country of the naval action in the Hamp- 
tor Roads. It might be true that those 
who had given their attention to this sub- 
ject, and who possessed a scientific and 
professional acquaintance with its details, 
had not learned much that was new from 
the accounts of that engagement. It had, 
however, brought before the eyes of the | 
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tractor, with the view of executing his 
contract, had got together a considerable 
plant, together with stone for the founda- 
tion and other materials. Ie had pos- 
sessed himself of steamers for carrying 
workmen and materials from the shore, 
and a pier had been built in Stokes Bay 
to facilitate the work. Considerable ex- 
pense had, therefore, been incurred in carry- 
ing out the contracts, when the news arrived 
from America. The intelligence of course 
immediately attracted the attention of the 
Government, as it had done that of both 
Houses of Parliament. Finding that there 


at Spithead, 


unscientific public in a striking and prac-| was an evident wish on the part of the Le- 
tical shape the great changes which had | gislature and the public that the question of 
taken place in naval warfare, and the) the construction of these forts should be 
altered conditions under which in future it | very carefully reconsidered by the light of 
must be conducted. It was no wonder) recent events in America, and having no 
that the public mind should have been | desire to adhere obstinately to the course 
startled by the intelligence. Their Lord- | previously determined upon, Her Majesty’s 
ships would, however, agree with him that | Government had determined, as had been 
it was not desirable Her Majesty’s Govern- | already announced, to refer the question 
nent should take any hasty action founded | of the construction and erection of these 
upon a single event, however important forts back to the Defence Commissioners. 
and striking it migh’ >a. It was their) The fact was, however, that the question 


duty, on the contrary, to endeavour, by 
careful consideration aud inquiry, to ascer- 
tain what was the real bearing and import- 
ance of that event, to weigh it in con- 
nection with the experiments recently 
instituted, and not to abandon too hastily 
a course adopted by the Government and 
approved by Parliament after full dis- 
cussion. He would explain to their Lord- 
ships as briefly as he could what was the 
present position of the matter. Their | 
Lordships were aware that the Govern- 
ment, in submitting the plan which they 
had adopted, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of the Defence Commissioners, | 
included in their works the erection of | 
three forts at Spithead. Parliament sanc- 


} 


| 


had attracted the notice of the Government 
at an earlier period, and the question had 
been referred back to the Commissioners 
last year by the late Secretary of State for 
War, and they had then made a special and 
very able Report on this particular branch 
of the subject. The matter would now be 
reconsidered, and, in order to obtain the 
best scientific and professional advice, Her 
Majesty’s Government had determined to 
add to the Commission one or two naval 
and military officers, whose attainments 
would give additional weight to their re- 
commendations. It would be the duty of 
that Commission to examine the question 
anew from a scientific point of view, and 
to report their opinion to the Government. 


tioned the proposal, and the Government ; When that Report was made, it would be 
subsequently entered into a contract for the for the Government, on their responsibility, 
building of the foundations of these forts.|to weigh the facts of the case and the 
The contract was by measurement, | opinion of those officers, and to determine 
founded on a fixed scale of prices, and the for themselves what course they thought 
cost of the works to be erected under it | it their duty to recommend to Parliament. 


was to be £230,000. The contractors 
had commenced their operations. At 
the Horse Sand a staging had been ereet- 
ed, and an iron cylinder had been sunk 
in the bottom of the sea to a consider- 
able depth. At the second fort a simi- 
lar staging had been made, and a cylinder 
also sunk. At the third point, No Man’s 
Land, although a stage had been erected, 
It had not been completed. But little 
had been actually done, but the: con- 


| 





Meanwhile, and pending the reconsidera- 
tion of the question, the Government had 
determined to suspend the works that were 
going on at these three forts. Of course 
some expense would be incurred in the 
shape of compensation to the contractors ; 
but the Government thought it better, in 
order to leave themselves freedom of action, 
to suspend the works. The cost of these 
forts had been estimated at £840,000, the 
sum of £230,000 being the cost of the 
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foundations. Their Lordships must not, 
however, imagine, that if these works were 
suspended, there would be left out of the 
sums voted by Parliament any considerable 
surplus which could be applied to any other 
purpose—such, for instance as the building 
of iron ships. Their Lordships would re- 
member that the sum proposed by the 
Commissioners in their Report to be ex- 
pended for fortifications, exclusive of float- 
ing defences and armaments, was between 
£10,000,000 and £11,000,000. Of this 
sum an outlay of £5,000,000, in round 
numbers, for new works received the sanc- 
tion of Parliament two years ago. In 
order to put themselves in a position to at 
once carry out a portion of the works which 
had been sanctioned, the Government, two 
years ago, obtained from Parliament powers 
to raise on loan a sum of £2,000,000. 
This was the only sum at the present 
moment in the hands of the Govern- 
ment available for that purpose. Of the 
£2,000,000 a sum of £900,000 had already 
been expended for land and works; a 
further sum of £700,000 would be required 
immediately for the purchase of land, and 
the balance of the £2,000,000 would be 
expended before the end of July next, on 
Under these 


works actually in progress. 
circumstances, their Lordships would see 
that the suspension which had taken 
place of the works at Spithead would 
not give any important or appreciable 
sum to the Government for any other pur- 
pose than that for which the £2,(C00,000 


had been voted. It would be for the Go- 
vernment when the Commission had re- 
ported, and when they came to Parliament 
—as they would have to do in the present 
Session—to ask for means to continue 
works already sanctioned, but for the 
continuation of which money had not yet 
been voted—it would be for the Govern- 
ment to say then what course they would 
take. 

That was the present state of the ques- 
tion as regarded those forts at Spithead ; 
but, as the whole subject of our national 
defences was one of very great importance, 
he would ask permission of their Lordships 
to refer to one or two of the wider topics 
touched on in the speech of his noble 
Friend. In the first place he would ob- 
serve—because there seemed to be con- 
siderable misapprehension in the minds of 
many persons on this point—that the only 
question really raised by the recent events 
in the American waters was one which re- 
lated to the forts at Spithead—that waa, to 
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isolated forts in the sea. They heard some 
persons say that the question was one in- 
volving the consideration of an expenditure 
of £11,000,000—that it was a question of 
stopping all fortifications as land and sea 
defences, and substituting for them vessels 
of the description of the Monitor. But he 
was sure that none of their Lordships took 
this view of the matter. He -knew that 
such was not the opinion of his noble 
Friend who had introduced the subject that 
evening, and he was happy to say that he 
could quote, in support of his. own view 
of the question, the opinion of a distin- 
guished and able naval officer, who was 
one of the most determined opponents of 
the forts at Spithead—namely, Captain 
Coles. He was sure that the other oppo- 
nents of the Spithead forts would accept 
that gallant officer as an authority ; and, in 
his second pamphlet, it would be found 
that his objection was limited to the forts 
in the sea. Now, as regarded those forts, 
their Lordships would recollect that in 
their Report the Commissioners recommend- 
ed that forts and floating defences should be 
combined together. The Commissioners 
did not say, ‘‘ You ought to have nothing 
but those forts.” They said, ** You should 
have them to aid and assist floating de- 
fences;’’ and although Her Majesty’s 
Government had not included floating de- 
fences in the works for which they had ob- 
tained powers to raise the loan, yet there 
could be no doubt, after the speech of his 
noble Friend at the head of the Admiralty 
the other night, that the question of the 
efficiency of these defences had for a very 
considerable time engaged, and was still 
engaging, the attention of the Government. 
The view of the Government, when coming 
to Parliament for authority to raise the loan, 
was that when money was to be borrowed it 
was better to confine the application of the 
borrowed money to the building of perma- 
nent works. Some persons might be dis- 
posed to question the soundness of that 
opinion ; but he mentioned it for the pur- 
pose of assuring their Lordships that it 
was only in consequence of that view that 
no sum for the building of floating defences 
had been included in the amount originally 
asked for by the Government. We were 
now told that forts were of no use, and 
that we ought to have nothing but floating 
defences for our dockyards and arsenals. 
But if we adopted this advice we should, 
he believed, be liable to ineur those very 
dangers which the fortifications were in- 
tended to guard against, and which formed 
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the main foundation of the Commissioners, 
recommendations, and of the sanction 
which their Lordships’ House, he believed 
unanimously, and the other House of Par- 
liament almost unanimously, had given to 
the proposal of the Government. The 
argument then used was based on the fact 
of the facilities possessed by steam ves- 
sels for running into any particular harbour 
on which it might be proposed to make 
an attack, at a time when our Channel 
fleet was not present ; but if we had only 
a limited number of these Monitors—say 
twenty or thirty as proposed by Capt. Coles 
—round our coast, and there was not time 
to concentrate them at the point of attack, 
we should be open to the same danger as 
that to which under the old system of naval 
warfare the absence of our Channel fleet 
from the point that was immediately threat- 
ened would expose us ; so that if we want- 
ed security by means of floating defences 
alone, we should have to provide at each of 
our ports and arsenals a great permanent 
fleet of those floating defences. That 


Fortifications 


would be a proceeding involving an im- 
mense eost ; and, in addition, it would have 
the effect of tying up at those particular 
points a large naval force that might other- 


wise, to a great extent, be available for 
various important operations. It would, in 
fact, reduce us very much to the condition 
described in the discussion two years ago 
by his noble Friend the late Lord Herbert, 
of whom he would say in passing that not 
the least of his claims to the grateful re- 
membrance of his countrymen was the aid 
he had given in carrying through Parlia- 
ment to a successful issue the system of 
defences which had met with such general 
approbation. Lord Herbert had observed, 
that if we defended our dockyards because 
they contained our fleet, and kept our fleet 
there for the purpose of defending our dock- 
yards, we might as well abolish both dock- 
yards and fleet altogether. That was a 
reductio ad absurdum ; but it served to 
illustrate the difficulty in which those who 
would trust to floating defences alone were 
placed by their own argument. It appeared 
to him that what was required for our de- 
fence was a combination of floating and fixed 
defences. They had been told only a few 
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His noble Friend (Lord Vivian) had asked 
him to give some description or account of 
what had taken place at Shoeburyness 
within the last few days on an occasion 
when he was present; but it would be 
superfluous of him to occupy their Lord- 
ships’ time at any length on this point after 
the very able and graphic description which 
had appeared in The Times newspaper, for 
the accuracy of which description he was 
prepared to vouch. He did not wish to 
press the results of those experiments a 
step further than they really went; but 
thought they at least showed this—that 
whereas it had hitherto been supposed that 
at 200 yards it was not possible to pierce a 
target made on the model of the Warrior’s 
side, it was now clear that at such distance 
a shot from a smooth-bore gun would per- 
forate that target as if you had drilled a 
hole through it. This showed what artil- 
lery we already possessed, and he believed 
that we had not yet reached the limit of 
the power of artillery. If what had been 
done at Shoeburyness had been effected at 
only 200 yards, it did not follow that the 
same result might not be obtained at 400 
yards. He might say that he had every 
reason to believe that such a result could 
be had at a greater distance than 200 
yards. The gun from which the shot had 
been fired was made for a 300 1b. shot ; 
and there was every likelihood that a shot 
of that weight would have at 400 yards a 
momentum sufficient to produce the same 
result as the lighter shot had produced at 
200. But, more than this, scientific men, 
gunmakers, and others, were of opinion 
that a much more powerful gun than the 
300-pounder could be made. Sir William 
Armstrong—a cautious man in speaking 
of anything which had not had the test of 
experience—had assured him that day, that 
although he would not speak with certainty 
on the point, he had no doubt in his own 
mind that a gun could be made which would 
be effective at the mean range between the 
two forts at Spithead. One day it was be- 
lieved that the plate would beat the gun ; 
the next day a gun was made which pierced 
the plate. They had been told that a 180Ib. 
shot had failed to go through the side of 
the Monitor : when it came to the test, it 


days before that vessels of the description | was ascertained that it had not done so 
of the Monttor were invulnerable — that \ because too low a charge of powder had 


they could not be injured by anything which 
might be brought against them, and that 
they would pass harmless by our forts. 
That notion of their invulnerability had been 


| 


been used. The same experiment had been 
tried the other day, a 200 1b. shot being 
fired with 101b. of powder without any 
effect ; and even the 3001b. gun, with a 


put an end to by the recent experiments. | charge of 40 1b. of powder failed to pierce 
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the target; but when the charge was 
increased to 50 lb. the shot went through. 
In the opinion of the most competent 
scientific men the result of the experi- 
ments had shown, upon the whole, a 
steady average superiority of the gun over 
the plates. At all events there was a 
Jimit, which, in the opinion of the best 
scientific authorities, must be nearly at- 
tained, to the thickness of armour plating 
that could be put upon a seagoing vessel, 
while the power of artillery was capable of 
development to a point which was much 
more distant. Great difficulties and great 
expenditure necessarily attended a period 
of transition like the present, and it was, 
of course, desirable to take no steps which 
further experience might foree them to 
reverse. But in the mean time it was 
absolutely impossible to stand still. The 
country must be defended, and they should 
take care, while in this state of transition, 
that the security of the country was not 
endangered. He believed it would be a 
most unwise proceeding hastily to suspend 
or abandon the erection of these forts. Care 
had been taken to render the foundations 
of those in process of construction suffi- 
ciently strong to bear any weight of iron 
with which the superstructure might be 
defended. Upon a fort plates of such 
thickness could be laid as to make it 
absolutely invulnerable, and guns could be 
mounted of any size that science might 
produce. These would have the advan- 
tage of resting on a solid platform, in- 
stead of the moving platform of a ship’s 
deck—a consideration which ought not to 
be overlooked in discussing the question. 
It was also proposed that floating defences 
should be combined with forts; and if these 
could only detain the enemy for a short 
time under the fire of guns such as they 
had seen the other day, or the still more 
powerful artillery which might yet be pro- 
duced, he ventured to say that a very 
good account would be given of any iron 
fleet in the world. Forts, also, were of 
great value to the fivating defences, as 
points upon which to advance or retire. 
Many of those who paid great attention 
to the details of the recent naval engage- 
ment in America seemed to have over- 
looked the fact, that when the Merrimac 
retired under the guns of a fort, the 
Monitor, although she was stated to have 
been uninjured in the contest, did not 
venture to pursue her. He did not wish 
to lay undue stress on this cireumstance, 
but it ought not to be lost sight of. 
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Having consulted persons whose opinions 
were of the very highest importance, he 
was led to believe that the final result of 
the experiments would leave the relative 
position of ships and forts very much 
where it was previously. The question 
was one of importance not only to this 
country, but to Europe generally, and 
he knew that the proceedings of the Bri- 
tish Government were watched with great 
interest by foreign nations. Their Lord- 


ships, therefore, might like to hear an 
extract from the letter of a distinguished 
foreign officer, Captain Brialmont,. the 
author of an excellent life of the. Duke 
of Wellington— 


“T have just read in the papers that, by order 
of the Government, the works at Spithead have 
been suspended,’and that you are returning to 
Dundas’s old idea of substituting iron-plated ships 
for iron-plated towers. . I think this very absurd ; 
for the famous battle of the Monitor and the 
Merrimac has proved nothing that you did not 
know already; and your experiments at Shoe- 
buryness are in my eyes much more conclusive, 
I can hardly believe that your engineers will con- 
sent to have fixed iron-plated batteries replaced 
by movable iron-plated batteries, which are twice 
as expensive, and twice as uncertain in their fire.” 


Under these circumstances their Lord- 
ships, he hoped, would not hesitate to 
approve the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government had taken. This was not a 
question on which they ought to act 
hastily. The Government desired to con- 
sider it in the fairest possible spirit, and 
with that object they had now referred the 
matter to a Commission of scientific and 
practical men. The Government were 
not wedded obstinately to any particular 
scheme, but when the Report of that 
Commission was issued, they would feel 
it their bounden duty, after mature de- 
liberation, to recommend those measures 
which they conceived to be necessary for 
the defence of our ports and arsenals, and 
in that course they hoped to receive the 
same support from Parliament which had 
been given for the same object two years 
ago. 

Tue Duke or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I feel some hesitation in prolonging 
the discussion which was raised by the ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, and which, I think, 
has been fully and effectually answered by 
my noble Friend. But, perhaps, it may 
be right that I should make some few ob- 
servations on this important military and 
naval question, which occupies the atten- 
tion not only of your Lordships’ House and 
the other House of Parliament, but, I may 
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day, the country at large. In my recol- 
lection there has been no military or naval 
question which of late years has so entirely 
engrossed the public attention as, on the 
one hand, the power of resistance by iron 
plates, whether for ships or forts, and, on 
the other, the power of attack by the artil- 
lery of the present day. It appears to me 
that in considering this question circum- 
stances have been introduced which lead to 
some confusion; and among others the 
valuable opinion of my late friend, Sir 
Richard Dundas, has given to the discus- 
sion an appearance different from what it 
really ought to present. I must explain to 
your Lordships that there are two distinct 
bodies in existence. One, the Defence 
Commission, was established with a view 
of giving to the country their advice and 
opinion upon the national defences. The 
other, the Defence Committee, was a Com- 
mittee formed, I may say, within the Go- 
vernment, and from my position as Com- 
mander-in-Chief I happen to be its Presi- 
dent. The details contained in the Report 
of the Defence Commission having been 
submitted to the Defence Committee, in 
order that they might communicate their 
opinion to the Government, I was, of course, 
aware of the opinion entertained by the 


late Sir Richard Dundas. Indeed, 1 may | 
state, that when this question of the forts | 


of Spithead was first brought under the 
notice of the Defence Committee, 1 very 
much agreed with the late Sir Richard 
Dundas in thinking that we should be act- 
ing unwisely if we only looked at the forts 
aud did not at the same time pay attention 
to floating defences. I believe the noble 
Duke the First Lord of the Admiralty can 
corroborate my statement that when Sir 
Richard Dundas wrote that strong letter 


on the subject of iron-plated ships hein no | 


respect wished to convey that his opinion 
was unfavourable to forts ; he only wished 
to assert that forts would not be ready in 
sufficient time, and therefore that ships 
ought to be prepared pari passu with forts. 
In that opinion I fully coincided ; and it 
was after considering the question and 
agreeing with reference to it, that my gal- 
lant Friend the late Admiral wrote that 
letter. With regard to what has happened 
in America, I think it bears out the opinion 
expressed by my gallant Friend, that it is 
only by combined defences of forts and 
ships that an important roadstead, such as 
Spithead, can be and ought to be defended. 
Indeed, I cannot help feeling a strong con- 


Viction, particularly after what has happen- 
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ed at Shoeburyness, that, so far from 
retrograding, we ought to continue the 
course which was originally contemplated— 
that of combining ships with forts for this 
special purpose. Look at what happened 
at Shoeburyness. I believe that we have 
not nearly arrived at the limit of the power 
of the artillery which can be produced. I, like 
my noble Friend, have communicated with 
that distinguished and able man Sir William 
Armstrong to-day ; and althongh he never 
likes to express an opinion unless he knows 
by experiment that he can produce what 
he says he will, still he has the strongest 
conviction that he can make a gun of a 
calibre of 6001b., which, if rifled, will 
throw a shot which at 2,200 yards will 
produce an effect equal to, if not greater 
than that produced at 200 yards on Tues- 
day. This meets one objection which is 
brought against the result of the experi- 





ment at Shoeburyness. _It is said, ** Oh, 
|look at the range; it was only 200 yards, 
and no ship would come within that dis- 
tance of a fort.’’ If the range could not 
be extended, that argument would be worth 
a great deal; but 1 am convinced that the 
|range can be greatly enlarged; and if we 
| got only half of what Sir William Arm- 
strong promises, or 1,100 yards, these 
Spithead forts would at once become in- 
valuable. The forts would also be of the 
greatest importance in supporting a fleet, 
which I apprehend will be composed of ships 
very different from sea-going vessels. I take 
it that the floating defences of Spithead will 
be vessels somewhat analagous to the Moni- 
tor, and which, although very powerful, must 
require-a certain amount of support. That 
'support they will find in the forts ; and I 
suppose that if an attack is ever expected, 
they will be coneentrated round the forts, 
ready to rush out, in the manner of a sor- 
tie on land, against any naval foree which 
may be attacking the entrance to Spithead. 
There is also another consideration. We 
can all foresee that artillery may be greatly 
‘improved and its power extended; but I 
have great doubts—of course, not being a 
naval man, I speak with all diffidence—but 
I have great doubts whether you can much 
increase the thickness of the plates to be 
placed upon your ships. We have got to 
44 inches, and I think that the noble Duke 
the other night said something about try- 
ing 53 inches, but I doubt whether he will 
go much beyond that. We know that that 
| thickness of plate has already been pierced 
| with facility, and therefore it seems to be 
unlikely that you will be able to make your 
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ships invulnerable. But that dees not ap- 
ply to forts. Upon them you may, if you 
please, place a foot of iron ; and therefore 
the increased power of artillery, although 
it may prove fatal to ships, will by no 
means so entirely dispose of forts. Another | 
very important question is as to the pos- 
sibility of carrying these heavy guns on 
board ships. 1 questioned many naval men 
upon the subject the other day, and the 
general opinion seemed to be that it would 
be possible to carry this 300 1b. gun, which 
weighs twelve tons, on board ship; but 
we had a proof of the difficulty which 
might be experienced in working it in the 
fact that it required 200 artillerymen to 
move it over a portion of the ground at 
Shoeburyness which was rather soft. Ina 
battery Sir William Armstrong says that 
he could, by means of machinery, work 
oue of these heavy guns with only five men; 
but on board ship, although, no doubt, 
some machinery might be employed, yet 
the very motion of the vessel would render 
its application more difficult than in a sta- 
tionary fort. Therefore 1 think it is very 
questionable whether a ship can carry much 
heavier guns than those with which they 
are now armed. 1 have no doubt that 


within twelve months we shall have a gun 
of twice the calibre of the 300-pounder 
which has done such feats at Shoebury- 


ness. Nor do I expect that we shall stop 
there, if it is thought necessary to have 
still heavier ordnance. These great guns, 
it must he remembered, require very large 
ebarges; and asa ship is required to carry 
ammunition for a long voyage, it becomes 
a question how you ean find storage for 
the large supplies required for her large 
guns. On Tuesday we tried charges of 401b. 
and 50 |b. for the 300-pounder gun, and for 
the 600-pounder we hear talk of charges of 
8U lb. and 100 1b. How are you in a small 
ship to stow away the enormous amount of 
ammunition which would be required for 
the service of such guns as these? In 
the case of forts no such difficulty would 
arise. In them you can make any ar- 
rangements you like, and store up as much 
ammunition as you please. Therefore, 
although I would on no aceount overlook the 
importance of the experiments which we 
have witnessed, and of the actual occurences 
which have taken place in America, yet all 
these circumstances lead me, and I think 
ought to lead the country, to the conclusion 
that the Government have been right in 
taking the course which they have hitherto 
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wrong for them to have suddenly altered 
their whole arrangements on account of 
what has occurred. In making so great a 
change as is by some persons desired we 
ought not to be carried away by the im- 
pulse of the moment. A week ago every- 
body was saying, ‘‘ There is an end of forts 
—the thing is absurd ; you have now ar. 
rived at invulnerable ships.’”” A week has 
elapsed, further experiments have taken 


| place at Shoeburyness, and every one now 


says, ‘‘ Every ship is vulnerable; there is 
no question upon that point.’”’” Thus 
within a fortnight at least a portion of the 
public have entirely changed their opinions, 
I will not say which of those opinions is 
the right one. I have always been of one 
opinion, and that is that the original plan, 
although it might be open to modifications, 
was the right one and vught to be adhered 
to. I think that Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment is wise not to give up that plan, but 
to pause, and to give to the country another 
opportunity of expressing an opinion upon 
it. Still 1 do hope that that pause is not to 
be a prolonged one, but that before long 
we may come to some decision. I will tell 
you why. Because, while we are pausing 
we shall be defenceless, and that of all ar- 
rangements would be the most unfortunate 
one that could be adopted. Let us pro- 
ceed steadily, consistently, and without 
hesitation in one uniform course of action— 
that course of action, of course, which is 
most advantageous to the best interests of 
the country—and let us not be biassed by 
any accident which may give to the gun or 
the ship the preponderance for the hour. 
That is not the way in which to decide so 
important a question, and I hope that it 
will not be the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government will adopt; indeed, I feel 
sure that it will not. I believe, that if ever 
it was proved to the satisfaction of military 
and naval men that a combination of de- 
fences was essential in such a position as 
that of Spithead, such has been fully 
and fairly demonstrated by the last ex- 
periments at Shoeburyness, and I ven- 
ture to think even by what happened the 
other day in America. Because what my 
noble Friend said is fully borne out by the 
newspaper report, namely, that when the 
Merrimac was to a certain extent injured 
by the Monitor she retired under the cover 
of the forts, and the Monitor did not pur- 
sue her or venture to expose herself at 
close quarters to the guns of those fortifi- 
cations. After the experiments at Shoe- 
buryuess people have been much surprised 
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that in America the ships were so little 
injured : but I should be inclined to sup- 
pose that this arose from the American 
guns being all shell guns, and throwing 
nothing but hollow shot; while the shot 
with which such great effects were produced 
at Shoeburyness on Tuesday were solid shot. 
Nor ought we to overlook the charges of 
powder that were used in the two cases. 
When we used charges of 40 lb. of powder, 
the target resisted the shot ; but when we 
used a charge of 50 lb. of powder with a 
shot of 150 lb., the effect was, as we know, 
very remarkable. The Americans, on the 
other hand, used only 121b. or 14 ib. of 
powder to a shot of 180 1b. The result was, 
that the American guns were comparatively 
useless. It is clear, therefore, that the 
amount of powder for the charge is a very 
important element in the question. I have 
thought it right, my Lords, to go into some 
detail on this subject, because | think that 
such an important question as this should 
be thoroughly sifted, and that the country 
should clearly understand it. This is no 


mere party question, but a question of 
vital importance to the security of the 
country, and it cannot be too much dis- 
We ought to give it the most 


cussed. 
careful and deliberate consideration, and 
having once made up our minds, we ought 
to act with energy and steadily adhere 
to our course. In conclusion, I trust the 
Government will come as soon as they can 
to a decision as to the steps they are 
prepared to take in regard to the fortifi- 
cations, 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, the speeches of the illustrious Duke 
and of the noble Earl the Under Secretary 
for War have left hardly a word for any 
one to say on this subject, so fully have 
they entered on every point of importance. 
I owe an apology, therefore, to your Lord- 
ships for the few observations which I wish 
to make, because I take a very strong in- 
terest in the question. It appears to me, 
that if the Ministers were right last year 
when, with the general acquiescence, they 
determined to build the three forts, there 
is nothing whatever in the events which 
have recently taken place in America, or 
in the experiments which have been made 
here, which should induce them to change 
their opinion. They may be very right in 
not proceeding hurriedly in the matter, but 
Ido trust they will not proceed tardily. 
Somehow or other it was managed that all 
the fine weather of last year was lost to 
this work. I hope another summer will 
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not be thrown away, but that during the 
fine weather, whenever it comes, the Go- 
vernment will proceed with these forts. 
And what is to be the cost of these works ? 
Why, my Lords, they will not cost more 
than three iron ships. You have to decide 
whether you will have three forts carrying 
some 300 guns—a permanent and lasting 
defence—or three ships carrying 30 or 36 
guns, of which the duration cannot be ex- 
actly calculated, but would not probably 
exceed ten or fifteen years. The state of 
the question in regard to the iron ships 
seems to me to be this :—I think it is as- 
certained that a ship can be.made in- 
vulnerable against large shot thrown with 
a small charge, or against ordinary shot 
with a large charge ; but if a large shot 
be thrown with a very large charge, it can 
penetrate the side of any ship which has 
yet been constructed. It appears to be 
consistent with reason that whatever ad- 
vance may be made in strengthening the 
sides of ships, equal or greater advances 
can be made in augmenting the power of 
the attacking force. So that we may 
consider it a proved and almost admitted 
fact that no side of a ship can be built 
which is not to be perforated by shot. But, 
observe, there is a necessary limit to the 
strength which can be given to the side of 
the ship, and, further, that there is a ne- 
cessary limit to the weight of the guns 
which a ship can carry, and which can be 
worked on board. But there is no assign- 
able limit whatever to the strength which 
can be given to an iron fort or to the power 
which can be given to the guns with which 
the fort may be mounted. It is by means 
of these forts that we desire to resist the 
inferior and unequal attacks of iron ships. 
Your Lordships must bear in mind that 
this is more a naval than a military question. 
I hold that the Government have dune 
extremely well in placing a naval officer 
on the Committee which is to consider the 
subject. Fer my own part, if I were in 
the situation of the noble Duke, I should 
go to Sir William Parker or Sir George 
Seymour, as the two best seamen we have ; 
and also, perhaps, to the efficient officers 
who have successively commanded the Ez- 
cellent in Portsmouth harbour, because I 
think we could not obtain sounder informa- 
tion or more intelligent opinions anywhere 
else, and it is always well to go direct to 
the best source. The advice which the 
wise have given is that before proceeding 
to action on any matter we ought to con- 
sider all the difficulties and objections 
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connected with it, and to balance them 
carefully ; but. that when once we have 
come to,a decision, we ought not to allow 
any eyent which shall oceur, unless of the 
gravest importance, and one which could 
not before have béen at all contemplated, 
to divert us from our purpose. I trust the 
Government will follow that rule in the 
course ‘which they adopt on this subject. 
If we could always be sure we should _pos- 
sess a superior fleet, no doubt we: could 
dispense with the forts at Spithead. A 
superior fleet lying there would not be 
attacked in all probability, or, if.attacked, 
would be able to defeat the enemy. But 
the advantage of possessing forts is that 
itis no longer necessary to keep so 
large a fleet at hand... Your ships become 
available for other purposes, and the 
forts afford at all times’ a refuge and 
protection to an inferior or crippled force. 
I cannot understand how any one, look- 
ing at the comparative smallness of the 
cost and the immense yalue of the. forts, 
¢an hesitate for a moment as to the course 
which should be pursued. As to Portsmouth 
I will say nothing, because it is not neces- 
sarily connected with the question of these 
forts ; but I will say a few words upon 
another point which is strongly impressed 
upon my mind, and to which a noble and 
gallant Friend of mine has already drawn 
attention. It is notonly the application of 
sivam to navigation, but yet more the in- 
vention of these iron men-of-war, which has 
entirely altered our position relatively to 
other. States. In former wars we derived 
vast advantages from the possession of a 
great maritime commerce, which furnished 
us with a supply of skilful seamen. But 
these iron ships.can be navigated by lands- 
men, who, in the course of two or three 
weeks, can acquire their ‘** sea legs”’ as well 
as the best seaman who ever trod the quar- 
ter-deck of a man-of-war. There is, con- 
sequently, no country on the Continent 
which. is not capable of putting forth a 
navy, and they all appear desirous of at 
once doing so. The engineer is not a sea- 
man, the gunner is not a seaman. We 
stand, therefore, on equal terms with all 
the nations of the Continent, who are each 
striving, in a spirit of rivalry, to obtain a 
fleet. It is only by instant action, by 
using our superior financial means and the 
advantages which our manufactures and 
the possession of iron give us—it is only by 
doing this at once and with a will, that we 
ean possibly maintain that position of pre- 
eminence which we have hitherto enjoyed. 
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I heard with great interest the noble Duke 
at the head of the Admiralty speak the 
other night of the iron ships which the Go- 
vernment are disposed to build. I confess, 
however, I did not infer from his speech 
that he and the Government were full 

alive to the circumstances of difficulty and 
danger in which we stand. This is not a 
time when we can be satisfied with mere 
ordinary measures, or with doing only that 
to which no one can very strongly object; 
We are in a position in which it is abso. 
lutely necessary for us to make a great 
effort, he the cost what it may, and place 
ourselves at once.in a position of maritime 
superiority. Tt was justly said by Lord 
Palmerston some years ago that the appli- 
cation of steam to navigation: had made g 
bridge between this country and the Con- 
tinent. This, no doubt, materially altered 
our position in relation to the Continent ; 
but the invention of iron ships is much 
worse ; and unless we apply all our ener- 
gies to uphold our predominance at: sea, 
our -position is reversed, and our com- 
merce is at the mercy of those who may 
become our enemies, and may deprive us 
of the little security which remains to 
us, and of that which now enables us to 
keep our shores from invasion. For years 
it has been my conviction that, ultimate- 
ly, we shall be compelled to fight for our 
homes upon the soil of England, and all 
the events which are taking place only 
strengthen that belief in my mind. I will 
not ask the illustrious Duke what his opi- 
nion may be as to our present state of pres 
paration; but as an individual Member of 
this House I may express my opinion that 
our means of defence are utterly inade- 
quate, and that we ought at once to turn 
our attention to the provision not merely of 
maritime means of defence, but of those 
means of defence which we must use in the 
event of an invasion of our shores haying 
been effected. 

Tne Duke or SOMERSET : My Lords, 
there are one or two observations which I 
wish to make. I wish to confirm the state- 
ment made by the illustrious Duke in re- 
ference to the opinion of my late Friend 
Sir Richard Dundas, because his opinion was 
quoted as being very adverse to the forts 
at Spithead, and as desiring to do away 
with them, and to substitute floating de- 
fences. In the early part of 1861 I had 
naturally several conversations with him 
upon this question of defence, as well as 
with other officers ; and he then stated to 
me that he thought it very desirable to 
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press more on the Defence Committee 
the importance of floating defences, and 
that he was very desirous to put that 
forward if, by so doing, he would not em- 
barrass the Government. I told him at 
once that my wish was—and I was:sure it 
was the wish of the Government—before we 
entered into such-a large expenditure, to 
have the matter fully discussed, on. every 
side, and that I thought he was quite right, 
as a naval officer in a high position, to 
state his views as strongly as possible, in 
order to bring them before the attention of 
the Defence Committee, and to have them 
thoroughly ‘sifted. It was with that, in- 
tention that he wrote the letter of the 8th 
of February, 1861, which, when it was re- 
ceived at the Horse Guards, was referred 
to the Defence and Fortifications Com- 
mittee for their report. They went into an 
investigation at some length, although upon 
some points I regret that the matter was 
not gone into at greater length. I should 


have liked some officers to have been called 
who weré not called, and to have had the 
evidence of Captain Cowper Coles on that 
occasion ; because I think the Report 
woula have been more gatisfactory to the 
public than it ‘has been since considered. 


With regard to the general question of 
these forts and defences, the House will 
allow me to say that there are two great 
objects to be attained by these defences— 
oue is to defend the country against the 
attack of an enemy,,and the other is to de- 
fend it against panics at home. We have 
really had so many panics within the last 
few years that some means of thorough de- 
fence are absolutely necessary. Some years 
ago these defences were commenced, not 
merely to prevent an invasion, but to prevent 
the alarm of an invasion. A few weeks ago, 
as soon as the news arrived from America 
of the engagement between these two iron 
vessels, another panic spread through the 
country, and great alarm arose, and the 
opinion was expressed, that as our naval 
means of defence were entirely gone, we 
should have to look to some other means of 
defence for our shores. I think it most de- 
sirable, whether by floating defences or by 
forts, or by both combined —which I believe 
to be best—we should guard not only 
against foreign invasion, but against such 
continual panies athome. With regard to 
what the noble Earl (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) has said—that he does not think 
the Government is going quite fast enough 
in getting these means of defence—I will 
Just observe that in 1859 we were told the 
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same thing. We were not going fast enough 
then in having more wooden line-of-battle 
ships, line-of-battle ships and. fast frigates 
being then considered the best means of 
defence. . We pressed on the wooden ships, 
and we began iron ships ; and I would have 
gone faster if I had had confidence in our 
mode.of constructing them, But it was 
very properly said, ‘‘It is a new plan, 
First try ‘what you have built. See how 
you can improve them. Do not involve the 
country in immense expenditure for more 
costly ships until you know, whether they 
will answer.”” I did not quite take that 
advice. Seeing what was going on abroad, 
we did not wait to that extent. We had 
fifteen iron ships in course of preparation 
before one had been tried. I think that was 
quite -as fast as I could justify. 1. think, 
now that we have had further experience, 
we,can advance faster; and accordingly last 
year we commenced plating five wooden 
ships, with a view to giving those addi, 
tional means of defence, We are also now 
providing a vessel upon another plan, for 
the purpose of defending our ports and bare 
bours Of course that is, experimental. 
Nothing has yet been done very satisfactory 
in that way. But I believe we can make 
a vessel which will be a most formidable 
opponent to anything which can be brought 
against us, although I do not believe that 
it will be a vessel which can proceed con- 
veniently far beyond the Channel. I be- 
lieve we can make vessels for service in the 
Channel far more effective than anything 
which has yet been made. There are two 
ways of building—one in our own doek- 
yards, the other by employing contractors. 
We find that the eontractors are more 
inexperienced in building these iron. ships 
than the naval men in our dockyards. 
When we try to build by contract, the con- 
tractors undertake to furnish the ships in 
ten, twelve, or eighteen months. .They try 
hard to do it, and in some cases they may 
have lost money in their efforts to complete 
their contract. But they are unable to do it. 
The novel construction and the enormous 
pieces of iron required interfere with the 
progress of the work. There are very 
few contractors capable of constructing 
these iron-plated ships, and they are 
not able rapidly to meet the wants of the 
Admiralty. With regard to our dock- 
yards, I have ordered in each one ship at 
least to be built, and one at least to be 
plated, in the year. I did not think that 
if we tried to do more we should advance 
much further, because the men whom we 
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want to overlook this novel work cannot 
give attention to more than one ship 
building at a time ; and if we had attempted 
to do more, we should have failed, and 
brought discredit, perhaps, upon this class 
of vessels. I will not trouble your Lord- 
ships any longer, but I think I have ex- 
plained why we have not gone so fast as 
is wished. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH : 
What I think is, that the Government 
makes these ships a great deal too large. 
We hear that the Warrier can hardly 
enter Portsmouth harbour. These enor- 
mous vessels are unnecessary for the pur- 
pose for which they are intended, and 
their expense is enormous. 

Tae Duxe or SOMERSET: One day 
we are told the ships must carry larger 
guns. Another day we are told they must 
go very fast. If they are to carry great 
weight and to go very fast, they must be 
enormous vessels. The only way to carry 
heavy armaments is to give up somewhat 
of the speed we have endeavoured to 
obtain. 

House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 


to Tuesday, the 29th instant, 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 11, 1862. 


Minvtes.]—Posiic Brits.—1° Customs and In- 
land Revenue; Assurances Registration (Ire- 
land); Weights and Measures (Ireland) Act 
(1860) Amendment ; Lunacy (Scotland) ; Grand 
Jury Secretaries (Ireland); Metropolitan 
Building Act Amendment. 

3° Exchequer Bonds (£1,000,000); Protection 
of Inventions and Designs, 1862. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS IN INDIA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BLAKE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, What ar- 
rangements have been made with regard to 
the position of the Medical Officers of the 
late East India Company’s Army on amal- 
gamation with the Queen’s Forces ; whether 
it is still intended that the term ‘ Service 
in India,” used throughout the warrant of 
the 13th day of January, 1860, should be 
restricted to actual residence in India, ex- 
clusive of leave ; and whether the Senior 
Medical Officers of Her Majesty's Indian 
Army will be considered entitied to promo- 
tion to the rank of Principal and Deputy 
Inspector General and Inspector General 
of Llospitals, as heretofore, or were these 
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appointments in future to be filled by the 
Medical Officers of Her Majesty’s Royal 
Army ? 

Sm. CHARLES WOOD replied, that 
the revision of the medical establishment 
for India awaited the Report of the Go- 
vernment of India, which was expected very 
shortly. The Royal Warrant required a 
service in India of twenty years, in any 
rank, to qualify a staff or Regimental Sur- 
geon for the rank of Surgeon Major. The 
rule having been found productive of hard- 
ship in individual cases, it was determined 
by Her Majesty’s Government that a pe- 
riod of two years (the period allowed under 
the furlough rules to count as service for 
pension) should be allowed to reckon as 
part of the period qualifying for promotion 
to the rank of Surgeon Major, in addition 
toall leave taken in India. The grades of 
Principal and Deputy Inspector General, 
and Inspector General of Hospitals were of 
recent date as respected the ‘ndian service, 
The future organization of the medical de- 
partment of that service would receive the 
fullest consideration. 


in the Streets. 


LOCOMOTIVES IN THE STREETS. 
QUESTION, 


Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he is 
aware of the frequent passage of locomo- 
tives through several of the thoroughfares 
of the metropolis, more especially in Gros- 
venor Place and Eaton Square ; and if he 
considers it consistent with the safety of 
the public to permit of their so passing 
through the streets both day and night ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, his atten- 
tion was called a few days ago to the fact 
of a locomotive passing through a crowded 
part of the metropolis—not the streets 
mentioned by the hon. Baronet, but in the 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross, and of 
horses taking fright in consequence. A 
communication was immediately made by 
the Police to the owner of that locomotive, 
which turned out to be one of Bray’s trac- 
tion engines engaged in carrying goods 
from the Docks to the Exhibition, and the 
proprietors at once agreed to observe the 
regulations of the Police, requiring them 
not to drive the locomotive through the 
streets in the daytime, and to take a less 
frequented route. Since the hon. Baronet 
had given notice of his question, he had 
found, on inquiry, that another locomotive 
had been seen passing through Grosvenor 
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Place and Eaton Square, but the owner 
of it had not yet been discovered. He 
believed it was on its way from a railway 
station to the Exhibition. By an Act 
passed last Session, power was given to the 
Secretary of State to make regulations for 
the passage of engines through the me- 
tropolis, and there would appear in the 
Gazette of that night an order prohibiting 
them from being driven through the streets 
in the daytime. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
inquire whether the right hon. Baronet 
was aware of the fact that one of Bray’s 
traction engines had passed up Eaton 
Square at eight o’clock that morning, 
making a great noise, and frightening 
horses ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had not 
heard of the circumstance, but the order 
in the Gazette would prohibit locomotives 
from passing through the streets at any 
time, except between ten o’clock at night 
and six o’clock in the morning. He had 
the power to make such a regulation, and 
if the owners of engines did not comply 
with it, they would not be allowed to use 
the streets at all. 


CHELSEA SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOSEPH PAXTON said, he 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, If there is any truth in the rumour 
that the traffic over the Chelsea Suspension 
Bridge was restricted by the Police on 
account of some defects in the structure ; 
and if the Bridge will furnish safe accom- 
modation for the traffic arising from the 
Exhibition and the Royal Agricultural 
Show shortly to be held in Battersea 
Park ? 

Mr. COWPER aaid, the Police regula- 
tion had not arisen from any defect in the 
construction of the bridge, but was part of 
the original design. Mr. Page, when he 
designed the bridge, intended that the light 
traffic should go on one portion of the bridge 
and the heavy traffic on another. He con- 
structed a roadway for light traffic by placing 
blocks of wood on bitumen, that bitumen 
resting on a concrete of cork and bitumen, 
and thus making an elastic roadway. The 
heavy traffic was not to pass along that 
elastic roadway, but Mr. Page had con- 
structed for it an iron tramway at the 
sides of the bridge. It was true, a ques- 
tion had arisen as to whether the bridge 
Was fit to bear the greatest load that 
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might possibly come uponit. Mr. Page 
had not provided for such a load as other 
persons of high authority thought ought 
to be anticipated. The question had 
been under consideration, and his own 
opinion was that the bridge ought to be 
strengthened ; but, at the same time, there 
was no reason to doubt that it was 
strong enough to carry the weight that 
would be brought upon it under ordinary 
circumstances. One might not like to see 
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a dense crowd packed upon it, nor would it 
be advisable to allow troops to march across 
it, but he believed it was able to bear the 
traffic that would be permitted to come 
upon it. 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he rose to 
ask, When the Returns ordered the other 
night relative to the Thames Embankment 
will be laid on the table ? 

Mr. COWPER said, they would be laid 
on the table either that night or at the 
meeting of Parliament after the recess. 


INDIAN CONTRACTS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
Whether he has received a copy of an Act, 
intituled ‘*The Indian Contracts Bill,’’ 
now pending before the Legislative Council 
of the Governor General of India; and 
whether he is prepared to sanction this 
measure in its present shape if passed by 
that body ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
received a copy of the Bill in question, but 
it had not yet been considered by the 
Indian Council, and he was therefore unable 
to state at present whether it would be 
sanctioned or not. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
QUESTION. 


Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, When the account of the Gross Income 
and Expenditure up to the 31st of March, 
1862, will be laid on the table of the 
House ? 

Mr. PEEL stated, that the account of 
ross Income and Expenditure up to the 
Ist of March, 1862, would be laid on the 

table after the recess. 
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EDUCATION—THE RE-REVISED CODE 
"OF REGULATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government. a question as to 
the course of business which had been pre- 
viously announced with, respect to the Re- 
revised Code of Education. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council of Education had pro- 
mised to lay the Report on that subject on 
the. table before the holidays. , They were 
now about to adjourn for the holidays, and 
he desired to know whether it was probable 
that that Report would be laid on the 
table that night. The further progress 
of the Committee stood for the 5th of 
May, which was, practically only one week 
after the re-assembling of the House.. As 
very little time would intervene to enable 
hon. Members to consider that Report, he 
submitted that it would be desirable to 
postpone the progress of the measure for 
some time longer. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
Report to which the right hon. Baronet al- 
luded, would be laid on the table in the 
course of that evening, and would be de- 
livered to hon. Members to-morrow. With 
regard to their further proceedings in the 
matter, there would be ample time, on the 
re-assembling of Parliament after the Eas- 
ter recess, to make other arrangements if 
they should be found necessary. 


STATE OF ITALY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


_ Viscount PALMERSTON: I rise, Sir, 
td move that the House at its rising should 
adjourn until Monday the 28th. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House will, at the rising of the 
House this day, adjourn till Monday the 28th day 
of this instant April.” 


Si GEORGE BOWYER said, he rose 
in pursuance of notice, to call the attention 
of the House to the state of affairs in Italy. 
He did so, not only in the performance of 
his duty as a Member of that House, but 
also to redeem a pledge which he gave at 
the end of the last Session, and subse- 
quently in a letter addressed to the First 
Lord of the Treasury, that when Parlia- 
ment re-assembled, he would call the atten- 
tion of the House and of the Government to 
the condition of Italy, and would likewise 
call the Government to account for the re- 
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sults of their policy with respect to that 
country. | It would be in the remembrance 
of the hon. Members that near the close of 
the last Session he stated to the House; 
addressing himself particularly to the 
noble Viscount the First Lord of thé 
Treasury, the atrocious means which were 
resorted to by the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment for keeping possession of the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies. He stated that 
the whole country was governed by martial 
law in its most dreadful form ; that blood 
was shed ; that ‘there was no security for 
person or property; and that the Govern- 
ment were utterly unworthy of a civilized 
community. He appealed to the noble 
Viscount, and asked him to use his. influ- 
ence with the Government of Turin to 
mitigate this state of’ things, and adopt a 
policy more in accordance with humanity 
and justice. What was the reply of the 
noble Lord? He began by speaking of 
the common topic of 'brigandage, of which 
they had heard so much ; the noble Viscount 
retorted upon him all he had stated; he 
questioned the truth of all he had.stated, 
and asked him to receive implicitly every 
thing that fell from his own lips. The no- 
ble Viscount said there was nothing at all 
political in the outrages that had taken 
place; that greater atrocities had been 
committed by persons called brigands ; and 
that it was necessary the Piedmontese Go- 
vernment should use strong measures to 
keep the public peace. He supposed the 
noble Lord believed what he stated ; but it 
was surprising he should do so, knowing, 
as he must have known, that a state of in- 
surrection existed in the country, and that 
it was not merely an insecurity caused by 
marauders and highway-men. But what 
he was most concerned about was this— 
the noble Lord, so far from expressing re- 
gret or engaging, when asked, to use his 
influence with the Government of Piedmont 
to mitigate this state of things, said he 
would do no such thing, and that he hoped 
Generals Cialdini and Pinelli would use the 
strongest measures for preserving what the 
noble Lord called public security. Now, 
who was this General Pinelli? A man 
notorious for having issued a most atrocious 
proclamation, which had been reprobated 
by all parties in this country. When the 
Government was told of that proclamation, 
it was said he had been superseded in his 
command on account of it, yet he was 
afterwards reinstated—nay, he received & 
higher command ; and that was the man 
the noble Viscount had encouraged to use 
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still greater rigour and cruelty against the 
inhabitants of that country. What had 
been the consequence of the language used 
by the noble Viscount? The language of 
a Prime Minister in that House must have 
considerable effect in a country which 
looked mainly to England for alliance and 
support, and the natural result had been 
an increase in the atrocities of which he 
had formerly complained. As many as six 
towns were burnt, the inhabitants being 
driven away, put to thé sword, or perishing 
in the flames. Numbers of persons were 
shot in cold blood, without trial or any 
process equivalent to a trial, and the prisons 
were crowded. He would mention one 
instance — that of Count Cristen, who 
had served under the King of the Two 
Sicilies. He was arrested on the 7th 
of September, 1861, put in a dungeon 
and kept in solitary confinement for six 
months without a trial. He asked for 
a trial, but could not succeed in obtaining 
one. Was that to be regarded as. the 
result of the liberty which ‘the noble 
Viscount had succeeded in establishing in 
Italy? Another case was that of Luigi 


Mancini, who was arrested in May, 1861, 
on suspicion of being a reactionist. 


He 
petitioned the Sardinian Parliament on the 
8th of this month to be brought to trial. 
The Minister of Justice, Conforti, advised 
the Parliament to have nothing to do with 
the petition. 
Poerio, the story of whose imprisonment 
had been rung from one end of the country 
to another ; yet this Conforti, when asked 
by'a poor prisoner to be brought to trial, 
advised the House to reject the petition, 
and the slavish Parliament of Turin fol- 
lowed his advice and gave no relief, and 
the man remained still in prison. 

After the prorogation last autumn he 
(Sir George Bowyer) thought it his duty 
to write a letter to the noble Viscount, 
in which he again brought before him 
the facts he had stated in the House 
of Commons, as well as those which had 
since come to his knowledge. He showed 
that no mitigation of the cruelties prac- 
tised by the Piedmontese Government 
had taken place, and he stated that he 
should hold the noble Viscount and his 
Government responsible, and call them 
to account for their participation by ap- 
proval and support of a state of things so 
irreconcilable with every principle of jus- 
tice and humanity. He received no reply 
from the noble Lord. The noble Viscount 
took no notice of his letter, and did nothing 
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—so far as lie knew—to viridicate that 
character for humanity which the Govern- 
ment of England used to enjoy, and which 
seemed to require that they should not re- 
main indifferent spectators of such a state 
of things as had been brought under their 
noticé—a state of things which had been 
attested by the daily letters of The 
Times ¢orrespondent and other newspa+ 
pers. What was the present condition of 
the south of Italy, in eonsequence, to a 
great degree, of the course pursued by Her 
Majesty's Government ? There was no se+ 
curity for person or property ; the country 
was kept under martial law.; military exe 
cutions were constantly occurring; and 
the whole country was devastated by fire 
and sword, That was especially the case 
in Sicily. According to the latest intelli- 
gence, the people were éverywhere rising 
against the Piedmontese Government and 
its officials ; the statues of Victor Em- 
manuel and Garibaldi had been broken by 
the people, so great was the popular indig- 
nation, who called aloud for their own Go- 
vernment.and those rights which were se- 
cured to the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
by Charles III. ; and declared, as they 
would not be a province in those,days, so 
they woald not be a province now of a 
country distant from them, whosé people 
were of a different race and spoke a dif- 
ferent language—nay, who were not even 
Italians. 

He came to the present Session. Ques- 
tions had been put in both Houses of Par- 
liament with regard to the state of things 
in Naples, and especially with regard te 
the proclamations of Major Fumel and 
Colonel Fantoni. of which so much had 
been heard. Those proclamations were 
less important in themselves than as being 
fair types of the general system pursued 
by the Piedmontese authorities in the south 
of Italy. He could mention multitudes of 
atrocious acts committed by them, but he 
thought that was scarcely necessary, be- 
cause it was avowed by pretty nearly all 
who knew anything of the matter that the 
mode in which Southern Italy was treated 
by the Government of Turin was a dark 
blot upon the morality and polities of Eu- 
rope. He must remark upon the way 
in which these atrocious acts had been 
received by Her Majesty’s Government. 
A question was put in that House respect- 
ing some of those atrocious acts, and Her 
Majesty’s Government were asked whether 
they had any information upon them. The 
noble Viscount or the Under Secretary for 
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Foreign Affairs got up and replied in the 
negative ; and immediately there arose a 
loud ery of ‘‘ Hear, hear!”’ on the benches 
behind them—a ery of triumph implying, 
that because the Government had no infor- 
mation on the subject, therefore the alle- 
gations must be false, however much they 
might be borne out by the evidence of 
newspapers and private letters. That re- 
minded him of the story of the man who, 
having, upon his trial for horsestealing, 
been told by the Judge, ‘* Prisoner, there 
are two witnesses who swear that they saw 
you steal the horse,” thereupon answered, 
** My Lord, I can produce twenty persons 
who did not see me steal it.” The ab- 
sence of information on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government seemed to be taken 
as proof that a thing could not be true. 
He could not help thinking that Her Ma- 
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gave greater and more accurate informa. 
tion than was possessed by Her Majesty's 
Government. He would appeal to that 
writer to prove that the statements whieh 
he had made in that House, and which had 
been made elsewhere, in respect to the 
conduct of the Piedmontese Government 
in Southern Italy were founded on facet, 
and that the course adopted by Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government, in communicating to 
Parliament only what made for a particular 
policy, was highly disingenuous and caleu. 
lated to deceive the Legislature and the 
nation. It was now nearly two years 
since the Piedmontese Government had 
been in possession of that country; and 
if, as had been alleged, they had really 
been deliverers from tyranny, who were 
received with open arms by the peo- 





ple, surely by that time the whole of 


jesty’s agents at Turin had received a/ Southern Italy would be in a state of 
broad hint not to send any information | perfect tranquillity, and it would not be 
that might be inconvenient or embarrassing | necessary to resort to violent means, he 
to their Government ; or, if no such hint | would not say to govern, but to retain their 
had really been given them, those gentle- | hold of the country. The conclasion, 
men appeared, by a species of instinct, to | therefore, was irresistible, that as they 
know what information would be agreeable | Were obliged to hold the country by violent 
to their superiors, and therefore supplied _ means, their pretence of being its deli- 
no other. They adapted their informa-|verers from tyranny was false and foul. 


tion to the policy which they knew the | It was impossible to deny that the Pied- 


noble Viscount wanted to pursue. Possi- montese were governing Southern Italy by 


bly, things were mentioned in private let- 
ters which were not given in the public 
despatches. However that might be, the 
information possessed by Her Majesty’s 
Government on these subjects was ex- 
tremely partial and imperfect. A few days 
ago papers had been laid before Parlia- 
ment giving, among other things, an ac- 
count of a debate in the Turin Chamber, 
together with the speech of Signor Mas- 
sari; and, no doubt, that debate was fa- 


martial law, that they were ruling an un- 
willing: people, who took every opportunity 
of rising against them, and showing their 
detestation of them as invaders. He said 
that the Neapolitans would never be re- 
conciled to the rule of the Piedmontese. 
The Piedmontese were a different race; 
they did not speak Italian; they were not 
Italian. The Piedmontese spoke a jargon 
which was not understood by the people 
of Naples, so that actually the Piedmon- 





vourable to the policy of Her Majesty’s | tese troops, when they got to Naples, could 
Government. But why were accounts of | not make themselves understood by the 
the debates of a different tendency never | inhabitants of the place. The Neapolitans, 
laid before Parliament ? Instead of doing | therefore, did not recognise them as being 
so, they selected what suited their own of the same race, and they would always 
purpose, and suppressed what did not, in| adhere to the ancient traditions which made 
order to make the Government appear to|their country an independent kingdom. 
be acting in a manner different from that ' They would never submit to this invasion 


in which they were acting. Why, for in- 
stance, was the discussion upon the speech 
of the Duke di Maddaloni, denouncing the 
conduct of the Piedmontese Government 
in Southern Italy, withheld? Fortunate- 
ly, they had the reports of the correspon 
dent of The Times, and he must say that, 
much as he differed from the views ex- 


|—he did not know by what terms oufi- 
/ ciently to express his abomination of it— 
|a vile invasion, which had been effected 
| by treachery, by corruption, and by 4 
violation of all those laws which governed 
the relations of civilized countries. But 
he must revert for a moment to the pro- 
clamations to which he had already refer- 


pressed by The Times and its correspon-|red. The English Government denied that 
dents, the correspondent of that newspaper | they had been executed. It was rather 
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curious that while Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment held that language the Piedmontese | 


newspapers admitted those proclamations 
to be true, and, indeed, rather gloried in 
them, at the same time that they snubbed 
the noble Viscount and Earl Russell for 
presuming to say that those acts were 
wrong. 
question put in the British Parliament to 
Her Majesty’s Government, respecting the 


proclamations of Major Fumel and Colonel | 


Fantoni, observed that Lord Palmerston 


replied that no notice of the issue of the | 
proclamation had been received from their | 


agents. The Opinione went on to say 
that the English Premier ought not to 
have limited himself to that statement, but 
should have informed himself of the ex- 
ceptional condition of certain districts in 
which the brigands found a safe retreat in 
the woods. The writer added that, with- 
out approving all the measures of Major 
Fumel, he could have wished to see 
evinced in the House of Commons a 
greater respect towards an independent 


State in regad to the administration of | 


its own internal affairs, and especially in 
Members of tlhe Ministry a greater desire 
to learn the actual facts, and to avoid 
the danger of offending against the truth. 
Thus it would be seen that the noble 
Earl and the noble Viscount were told 
by a newspaper which was in the interest 
of the Piedmontese Government that 
what they had stated was not true, and 
it recommended them in future to adhere 
more closely to truth. Ile would refer to 
another extract from that journal—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
not in order in reading extracts which are 
comments upon debates in this Ilouse. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
after that intimation he would not refer 
to any comments upon debates in that 
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| montese Government, which declared that 
those measures had produced excellent 
‘results. And yet the noble Earl, in another 
place, denounced those proclamations as 
atrocious, and was certain that the Pied- 
montese Government disapproved them as 
much as he did. 

He would next proceed to examine the 
answers of Her Majesty’s Government 
when the subject was brought under their 
notice. The substance of those answers 
| might be reduced to three points. Firstly, 
the Government said that the proclama- 
tions were never published, and never acted 
upon, He thought he had, to a great 
extent, disposed of that point. Next, the 
Government said these were matters for 
discussion in the Parliament of Piedmont, 
aud not in the Parliament of England ; 
and thirdly, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not responsible, but that the 
responsibility rested with the Piedmontese 
Government. He should show that the 
atrocious proclamations had been atro- 
ciously executed, and he would give a few 
instances. Ile had, on a former occasion, 
mentioned the case of thirteen peasants in 
the kingdom of Naples, who were burnt alive 
becanse they had uot given notice of the 
approach of bands of persons who were 
ealled brigands—that was, armed partisans. 
| When the Piedmontese troops returned to 
}the town, they seized the first men they 
| could lay hold upon, thrust them into a 
hut, to which they set fire, and those un- 
happy persons were burnt to death. Then 
there was another case of a boy, who made 
signals, or was suspected of doing so, in 
order to induce armed persons to go away, 
there being troops in the neighbourhood. 
The boy (a simple lad), in his defence, said 
he was afraid that if a fight took place 
near his father’s house it might produce 
injury to his family, and therefore he told 








llouse, but he must allude to one article | those people to go away, which they did. 
commenting upon opinions that had been | His excuse was not accepted, and the boy 
expressed by the noble Lord, with the | was shot down in the presence of his father 
object of showing the real views of the | and mother, who were compelled to stand 
Liberal press of Turin. It was to the effect | by and witness his execution. A third 
that the notification of Colonel Fantoni| case which he would mention was that of 
that measures of increased rigour would | a woman who fired a gun at the approach 
be adopted was approved by all, and the | of the Piedmontese troops. An order had 
only regret was that those measures were | been issued by the Piedmontese authorities 
too mild; but, nevertheless, they had that when any armed persons were scen 
already yielded excellent fruits. Now, | approaching a town or village a signal was 
Parliament had been told that the pro-| to be given by the firing of a gun. The 
clamations had never been acted upon,| woman did so, but it appeared that the 
and yet there was a Liberal newspaper, | troops approaching were not reactionaries, 
supporting the interests and expressing, but soldiers of the King of Sardinia, who 
Ma great degree, the views of the Pied-' rushed into the house, killed the woman 
VOL. CLXVI. [aren sentes.] , 2F 
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(who was with child) and her husband, | 
and then proceeded to make a feast in | 
the presence of the bodies of the vietims | 
and their weeping children. Those were 
three instances of the atrocious manner | 
in which the atrocious proclamations had | 
been executed, although the noble Ear! | 
said they had never been executed at. 
all. Then, as to the question of responsi- 
bility—Her Majesty’s Government said | 
they were not responsible for those affairs, | 
and that the subject was one for discussion, | 
not in the English Parliament, but in the | 
Parliament of Piedmont. He did not deny | 
that these matters should be discussed in | 
the Parliament of Piedmont, although it | 
was paying too high a compliment to that | 
assembly to call it a Parliament, elected, | 
as it had been, whilst the country was 
under military coercion and intimidation. | 
But he contended that the subject ought } 
to be discussed in the English House of | 
Commons, because Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment were in a great degree responsible | 
for what had taken place, as it was their | 
policy which had led to such dreadful re- 
sults ; and it was his duty, as an indepen- | 
dent Member of Parliament, to call them | 
to account for that policy. The noble 
Lord and his friends had for years “om 
the ringleaders and instigators of Italian | 
revolution fur party purposes. They had | 
always been ready to raise for eleetion | 
purposes an outery against what they 
called the tyranny and wickedness of fo- | 
reign Governments, and held themselves | 
out as the great redressors of wrongs and | 
the assertors of justice and liberty. The 
famous mission of Lord Minto was sufficient | 
to make Earl Russell and the noble Vis- | 
count responsible for what had occurred, 
because to that mission was traceable much | 
of what had recently happened. That 
mission was styled a diplomatic mission, 
but it was an opprobrium to diplomacy : 
it was a mission of agitation, to stir up 
revolution ; and it was a mission altogether 
contrary to all the rules by which the 
diplomatic intercourse of civilized countries 
had hitherto been conducted. He was glad 
to see the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his place, as he 
wished to refer to his famous letter about 
Signor Poerio and the cruelties said to 
have been practised by the late King of 
Naples. Much political capital had been 
made out of Poerio by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and Her Majesty's Government ; but 
in a letter written by Della Gattino, a well- 
known Member of the Piedmontese Parlia- 
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ment, and one of the revolutionary leaders, 
Poerio was described as **a conventional in- 
vention of the Anglo-Freneh press ;” and 
the writer added — 

“ When we were agitating Europe and exciting 
it against the Bourbons of Naples, we wanted to 
personify the effects of the eruelty of that horrible 
dynasty ; we wanted to present every morning to 
the readers of Liberal Europe a living, palpitating, 
visible victim, whom the ogre Ferdinand used to 
devour raw at every meal. For this purpose we 
invented Poerio. * si ee. 
The English and the French press excited the 
appetite of that great philanthropist Gladstone, 
who repaired to Naples to see with his own cyes 
this new sort of Man in an Iron Mask. He saw 
him. He was moved. And, like us, he set to 
work to magnify the victim in order the more so 
irritate public opinion, and thus Pocrio was cre- 
ated from top totoe. The real Poerio has taken 
seriously the Poerio whom we had been fabricating 
for twelve years in articles at three-halfpence a 
line.” 

That was the victim who was paraded by 
the right hon. Gentleman, and who formed 
a great portion of his stock-in-trade in his 
crusade against the King of Naples. Ile 
(Sir G. Bowyer) had been told that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pamphlet was sent 
by the noble Viseount to every eapital in 
Europe, and as much as possible was made 
of it. Nodoubt it was a valuable piece of 
political capital for the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and brought him much popularity. 
The pamphlet was made use of to ruin the 
Bourbon dynasty, and the Government and 
press of this country were responsible for 
the results which were now manifest. He 
came next to Garibaldi’s invasion, the 
suceess of which was very much owing to 
what was called the moral influence of the 
British Government. [Hear, hear!] Hon. 
Gentlemen by that cheer accepted and 


L. 
* 


| approved that invasion, and it was disin- 


genuous and unfair on their part and on 
the part of the Government to say that 
they were not responsible for the results 
which had followed that invasion. Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken all the 
credit, and must also accept the blame. 
Earl Russell had always talked about non- 
intervention, and said that the Italians 
should be left to manage their own affairs ; 
but they had not been allowed to do 80, 
beeause the Government had done all they 
could against the Italian princes, and 
against what might be called the Conserva- 
tive party. Though they had not sent an 
army into Italy, they had given every pos- 
sible support to the revolutionists, and had 
grossly violated the principle of non-inter- 
vention. Stationing a large fleet in the 
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| Bay of Naples, they had repeatedly landed 
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marines under the pretence of drilling them, 
but really to give the weight of the English 
Government to the Piedmontese invaders. 
The popular belief, of course, was that the 
English were there to help the Piedmontese, 
and that, if necessary, force would be used. 
No doubt they had been thanked by the 
Piedmontese Government for the support 
rendered to them in subjugating the coun- 
try; yet they now declared that they were 
not responsible for its present state. No 
one would be deluded by such an absurd 
denial, What had the Government gained 
by the countenance they had given to the 
revolutionary party ? [lad they established 
Italian unity? True, the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies no longer existed in fact ; 
but that kingdom, as had been truly said 
in another place, existed in the hearts of 
the people ; and it existed also as part of 
the public law of Europe. France had re- 
eognised what was called the kingdom of 
Italy as a matter of fact, reserving to her- 
self the right of taking any ulterior proeced- 
ings which she might deem necessary. Kng- 
Jand was the only Power which had acknow- 
ledged the kingdom ex animo; and every 
other Power refused to admit that the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies had ceased to exist. 

Then let them look at the accounts 
given by The Times correspondents only 
two or three days since. They admitted 
that, as regarded the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, unity became more impossible 
every day, and that, in fact, the south of 
Italy could not be governed by the Pied- 
montese. It was said that nothing pre- 
vented the pacification of Southern Italy 
except the brigands. But if the ** brigands”’ 
had not the concurrence of the population, 
and were not in a friendly country, they 
would have been extirpated long ago by an 
army of 80,000 men. And yet they had 
not been abie to get rid of these brigands, 
who were opposing every day a more for- 
midable opposition to the Piedmontese Go- 
vernment. In fact, if they wanted to get 
tid of every one who opposed that Govern- 
ment they must make a desert and extir- 
pate the population. It was the whole 
population that was determined to resist 
the Piedmontese rule to the utmost. It 
was said that the only thing wanted to 
complete the unity of Italy was the posses- 
sion of the city of Rome. * Give us Rome,” 
twas said! Ifthey had Rome! “If” 
was avery little word, but a very inpor- 
tant one; and he would tell them that 
they would never have Rome. By means 
of corruption, fraud, the violation of inter- 
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national law, and by piracy, the Piedmontese 
had got pussession of a large part of the 
territory of Italy, and then they turned 
round and said, **Give us Rome.”’ It was as 
if a robber said, because he had got your 
purse, you were bound to give him your 
watch, Could there be anything more im- 
pudent? The means by which the Pied 
montese got possession of the other parts 
of Staly were well known. In Florence 
the Minister of the King of Sardinia ae- 
eredited to the Grand Dake of Tuseany 
plotted against that Severeign. Ile was 
at the head of the conspiracy against him ; 
he distributed money, and was the means 
of overturning the Government of the 
Grand Duke. When that was done, the 
Sardinian Minister was found at the head 
of the provisional Government establish- 
ed after the Sovereign to whom he was 
avecredited had been forecd to quit his 
dominions, The same thing was tried 
at Rume; but there it failed. It was 
tried everywhere ; and everywhere the 
Sardinian Ministers were among the con- 
spirators, The Duchess of Parma was an 
excellent Sovereign ; no one had hazarded 
a word against her clemency or the good- 
ness of her character. She was treated in 
the same way ; her Government was over- 
turned by the same power. Then, take 
the invasion of Sicily by Garibladi—a fin- 
grant act of piracy. The present King of 
Naples wrote to the King of Sardinia, his 
near relation, stating that he understood 
an expedition was being prepared against 
him that was to start from Genoa. The 
answer was that the Sardinian Govern- 
ment had no hostile intention whatever 
against the King of Naples, and that 
Ilis Majesty might feel quite easy on the 
subject. In the mean time, the Sardinian 
Government furnished one or more ships 
to Garibaldi and his friends, and furnished 
him with money to carry out his hostile 
intentions. In fact, the King of Sardinia 
was responsible for the whole matter. 
When Garibaldi had got possession of the 
island of Sicily, the King of Sardinia, the 
English Minister being an enemy of the 
King of Naples, was able to march his 
troops, and take possession of the domi- 
nions of his cousin. He could go further 
into particulars, but it was not necessary : 
the facts were known to all who had kept 
their eyes open to events. Having by such 
means got possession of a great part of 
Italy, they next demanded Rome. because 
they said it was the natural capital of 
Italy, and they must have it. What right 
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had they to say that? The kingdom of|some arrangements with the Emperor of 
Italy was not yet formed ; Victor Emma-/ the French to get into office, and carry out 
nuel, though he had got possession of a por-|a policy in accordance with the views of 
tion of Italy, was not King of Italy. He|the Emperor of the French. That ar. 
was not acknowledged as King of Italy by | rangement was made, and every one knew 
any of the Powers of Kurope, except France| that Ratazzi was as much the Minister of 
and England ; and he had no more right| the Emperor of the French at Turin as 
to have Rome than to possess London. The} Persigny was at Paris. The Emperor of 
Piedmontese would not get Rome; and | the Freneh ruled the Government of Turin, 
he would tell hon. Gentlemen distinctly, | and it must submit. The King of Sar- 
that if the formation of their favourite} dinia was but a French prefect. He was 
Italian unity depended upon the King of | created by the Emperor just as much as if 
Sardinia possessing Rome, they might give | he was a Viceroy, acting for him at Turin, 
up the idea at once. Now, he wanted to| The Mediterranean had almost become at 
ask, what had the Government gained by| last a French lake. France had got Nice; 
its policy in Italy for English interests ? | some day or other, it was whispered, she 
First, it had given Savoy and Nice to| would have Genoa; and he should not be 
France. So far it had aggrandised France. | surprised to hear of such an event. At any 
It had also broken the power of Austria in| rate, she had got such a power in Italy 
Italy. Austria was an ancient ally of Eng-| that she might almost call it her own, 
land ; it had no interests whatever oppus-|1t was now pretty well established that 
ed to those of England ; they had nothing| Piedmont eould not rele the south of 
to apprehend from Austria. Notwithstand-| Italy. Wherever the Piedmontese went 
ing the political feeling of the noble Viscount | there was anarchy—even in Bologna for a 
and Ear! Russell against the form of govern- | long time there was no Government at all, 
ment in Austria, he had often heard them| and in Naples and Sicily there was no 
say that Austria was a Power whose friend- | security for persons and property. It had 
ship was of importance to this country, and | been more than whispered that a Murat 
they ought to cultivate it. But they had) might be placed on the Neapolitan throne, 
broken the power of Austria inItaly,and set | Perhaps the noble Lord, or some Member 
up that of France. They had made France| of the Government, might be able to deny 
the preponderating power in Italy ; for Vie-| that ; at least, they might say that they 
tor Emmanuel was no better than a Freneh | knew nothing about it. That was generally 
Viceroy. The Emperor Napoleon could | the sum and substance of their answer 
do as he liked with him. Something had/ when questioned about any disagreeable 
been said of an agreement to cede the oi matter in relation to Italy—an answer 
land of Sardiniato France. The existence | which seemed to be perfectly satisfactory 
of such an agreement was denied—as the | to hon. Gentlemen on the other side, 
intended cession of Savoy and Nice was, though it was anything but satisfactory to 
denied. But supposing there was no} others, who had not the same implicit re- 
agreement to transfer Sardinia to France, | liance in the Government. What would 
there could be no doubt whatever that, | the Government say if the Emperor of the 
with the great power France had acquired| French were to declare that, for the in- 
in Italy and the Mediterranean, she might | terests of humanity, he must step in and do 
dictate her own terms to the King of} that which the King of Piedmont could not 
Sardinia. The’ moment France wanted | do, and were to send his troops to occupy 
Sardinia she had only to say so to have it. | the kingdom of Naples? Would they go to 
There was no occasion for any agreement. | war? If the Emperor were to send a few 
In case of a war a couple of regiments of | regiments to Naples, would there be any 
French Zouaves would be sufficient. The difficulty in getting a plébiscite in favour 
recent change in the Italian Administration’ of Murat? Everybody knew how they 
had been effected by France. Ricasoli| were made, and that there could not be 
was deposed, and Ratazzi reigned in his| much difficulty in it. What would the 
stead. That was done by France—the | noble Lord say—what would Earl Russell 
glorified King of Italy, to whom everybody | say—if the result of all their poliey should 
was to give way, and for whom the Pope| be, as it probably would, to place & 
was to leave Rome, was not able to choose| French Prince on the throne of Naples? 
his own Ministers! Ratazzi went to| They would then see a return of the oldag- 
Paris, and every one knew that the ob-| gressive system of Napoleon I., who thought 
ject was to see whether he could make | to take possession of all the thrones in the 
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world. Already they saw the commence- 
ment of that system, and the Government 
of the noble Lord were responsible for it. 
They were responsible for the destruction 
of English influence in that country by 
enabling France to assume a preponderance 
all through Italy. The only influence which 
England could now exercise was the mere 
influence of the fomenters of revolution : 
they could exercise what they called a 
moral power to prevent the return of 
Princes to their ancient thrones, and to 
further the views of the Revolutionary 
party; but any real influence, honourable 
and useful to English policy, he defied 
them to exercise. France could do what 
she pleased in Italy, and then dare Eng- 
land to go to war to undo it, which pro- 
bably the Emperor knew very well we 
should not do. The people of England had 
been deluded by the noble Lord’s specious 
professions of neutrality, and by the ery of 
civil and religious liberty ; bat they were 
beginning to open their eyes, and to per- 
ceive what the real result of that policy 
was. Karl Russell very likely would say 
that it was of no consequence, as he did 
the other day, when questioned about the 
atrocities committed by the Piedmontese 
Government. True it was, he said, that 
great severities were exercised, that the 
people were heavily taxed, and that the 
country was in a very unsatisfactory state; 
but then they had a Parliament, where peo- 
ple made speeches, and newspapers coming 
out every morning in which they could read 
them. According to the noble Lord’s 
notion, it did’ not signify if a country was 
deluged in blood, and devastated by fire and 
sword, so long as they could make speeches 
and read newspapers. Ile could not agree 
with the noble Lord that that was the end 
of Government. They ought to inquire 
rather whether the people were happy and 
safe. If they were not, he could not con- 
sider that newspapers and an assembly 
were an equivalent, nor did he believe that 
the country would receive any such absurd 


doctrine. No doubt, the House would hear 


from the Treasury bench that the people 
had liberty, and that there was, therefore, 
@ considerable improvement on the old 
system ; but he should be very curious to 
hear in what that liberty consisted. Cer- 
tainly, the people of Italy had got that in- 
estimable blessing—a heavy income tax, 
and all their other taxes were increased to 
an enormous extent. They had got mili- 
tary law, too, and their people were carried 
away from their homes by military con- 
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scription. He valued liberty as much as 
any man, but he did not see any symptoms 
of liberty in Italy. He saw the very re- 
verse. He saw acts of tyranny and cruelty 
committed there such as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancelior of the Exche- 
quer, with all his inclination to rake up 
everything which could tell against him, 
never could bring against his great enemy 
the King of Naples. England had always 
looked upon herself as taking the lead in 
liberty, as the model country, using her 
influence, as far as it extended, in protect- 
ing the oppressed—but in Italy her influ- 
ence had been exerted in the other diree- 
tion. It had been exercised against all 
constituted Governments and in favour of 
revolution. The flag of England, which 
used to be reccived everywhere with respect 
as the harbinger of justice and truth, was 
now looked on with terror, because it was 
held to be the harbinger of revolution, and 
the destruction of the rights of Princes. 
{Mr. Wurte: Hear, hear.] He was much 
obliged for the hon. Gentleman’s cheer, it 
assisted his argument most materially. If 
the Government were in good faith—and 
he had no right to assume that they were 
not—he hoped they would acknowledge 
honestly that they had been mistaken in 
their policy, and that results very different 
from those they had expected had flowed 
from it. If they would adopt a truly 
English policy, it was not too late to repair 
the evils they had brought about in Italy 
—a country to which he was deeply at- 
tached, and which he hoped to see happy 
and prospercus, In the remarks which 
he had made on this subject he had spoken 
according to what he believed to be the 
truth—as an honest man. Tle had said 
things which might be unpalatable to 
some hon. Gentlemen, and with which, pro- 
bably, not many hon. Members would be 
inclined to agree. What he had said, 
he had said entirely on his own sole 
responsibility; and no one who followed 
him in the debate would be responsible for 
any of his opinions ; for in bringing for- 
ward the subject he had not consulted with 
any one. He wished it to be understood, 
that although he was aware the senti- 
ments to which he had given expression 
were participated in by a considerable 
number of Members in that House, and 
although he had their concurrence in the 
course which he took, yet he alone was 
responsible for the opinions which he had 
enunciated, and which he felt bound to 
uphold iv the discharge of his duties 
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to his constituents, the country, 
world at large. 


Mr. LAYARD:—Sir, If I were in the | 


place of the hon. and learned Member (Sir 


G. Bowyer) who has just. spoken, the very | 
last thing I should wish to do would be to | 


call the attention of the House and of the 


country to the present state of Italy. I) 


am quite willing to believe and to admit 
that my hon. and learned Friend is perfect- 
ly sincere in the opinions he entertains, and 
that he has honestly expressed his own 
convictions; but I rejoice at the same time 
to learn from my hon. and learned Friend 
himself that they are his convictions alone, 
and that they are not shared in by other 
Members of this House—astatement which, 
I think, has been fully confirmed by the 
manner in which the speech he has just 
made has been received. [Sir Grorer 
Bowyer: A great many hon. Members 
with whom I usually act agree with me.] 
That may be so, but where are they? All 
I can say is this, that having attentive- 
ly listened to every word that has fallen 
from my hon. and learned Friend, I can 
affirm with some confidence that it has 
never been my fortune to hear a speech 
delivered in this House which has met 
with so little sympathy. I most sincere- 
ly rejoice that such should have been the 
case. I should have been deeply grieved 
and mortified as a Member of the House 
of Commons, and as an Englishman, if the 
words of my hon. and learned Friend had 
found an echo within these walls. I am 
confident they find none in this country. 
1 have no doubt that my hon. and learned 
Friend is most sincere and earnest in his 
advocacy of the temporal power of the Pope, 
of priestly rule, of irresponsible adminis- 
tration and the maintenance of popular 
ignorance and popular superstition as 
principles of Government. [Sir Groxce 
Bowyer: No! No!] Weliif my hon. and 
learned Friend will bear with me for a little 
while, and will permit me to proceed, I 
think I shall be able to prove to the satis- 
faction of the House, if not to his own, 
that the opinions he has expressed could 
bear no other interpretation, and the policy 
he advocates could lead to no other result. 
Such being the views of my hon. and learn- 


ed Friend, if he were wise he would do | 


his utmost, instead of inviting discussion, 
to keep from the eyes of the world, to with- 


draw from the field of investigation and | 
inquiry, the condition of those provinces | 
which have been happily released from | 
the dominion of the Pope and of the| 
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My hon. and 
learned Friend must surely have been most 
egregiously and designedly misinformed 
and deceived if he is prepared, in confidence 
of a triumphant issue, to go into a contrast 
between the present condition and pros. 
pects of those provinces, and their eon- 
dition previous to their annexation to the 
Kingdom of Italy, and to maintain that 
their former state was preferable in every 
respect to their actual state. If he is 
prepared to maintain this, my hon. and 
learned Friend has devised a standard of 
prosperity, of morality, of legality, and of 
Government which differs so complete- 
ly from any that I can conceive or under- 
stand, that it is almost useless for me to 
attempt to argue with him, or to hope 
to convert him. My hon. and learned 
Friend promised to lay before the House 
what he termed a vast number of ‘‘the most 
atrocious facts’? in support of the state- 
ments which he would make. He has 
unquestionably described many very dread- 
ful ocecurrenecs in great detail, but he 
has given us no clue whatever to the 
evidence upon which they rest. I am 
completely at a loss to understand from 
whence his information has been derived. 
All I can say is, that after the most careful 
inquiry Her Majesty’s Government have not 
been able to obtain any proof whatever of 
the atrocities and horrors which my hon. 
and learned Friend has attributed to the 
soldiers and adherents of “the King of 
Sardinia,” as he is pleased to call the 
King of Italy. On the other hand, the fuets 
that I shall state to the House this even- 
ing, and the statements that I shall make, 
are founded upon evidence which will bear 
the strictest investigation. I shall ad- 
vance nothing that is not capable of ample 
proof. I shall be prepared to furnish that 
proof to my hon. and learned Friend, 
should he desire it. In dealing with this 
great and important subject I may detain 
the House longer than I would wish; but 
I think the House will agree with me in 
the opinion that it is quite time the ques- 
tions raised by the hon. and learned 
Baronet should be set at rest, and that the 
real facts of the case should be established 
by evidence which may be deemed satis- 
factory to the country. It is, I think, but 
simple justice to that great people, whose 
interests we are discussing, that the calum- 
nies which are uttered against them, if 
they be calumnies, should be exposed, and 
be met by an open and distinct denial. 
It is, Sir, I contend only due to the people 
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of this country, who have given to Italy; Provinces. With the permission of the 
the weight of their sympathy and moral | House, I shall take a wider range. I 
support, that they should be accurately and | might, indeed, fairly go into the condition 
fully informed on this subject, and that of the whole peninsula. That would be 
they should be satisfied whether or not | the fairest mode of comparison, instead of 
that sympathy and support have been | taking an isolated province or any par- 
rightly and deservedly afforded, or whether | ticular part of the kingdom, as my hon. 
they have been bestowed upon a nation | | Friend has done. But without travelling 
unworthy to receive them. It is but fair | over so large a field, I shall be satisfied with 
to Her Majesty’s Government, who, I| | inquiring into the state of the territories 
believe, have faithfully interpreted the | recently belonging to the Pope and now 
sentiments and opinions of the great ma- | annexed to the kingdom of Italy, as 
jority of the people of England in their | | well as of those included within the late 
policy as regards Italy, that the truth | kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The contrast 
should be known, that it should be shown | which may now exist between these two 
whether or not that policy has been | portions of the kingdom of Italy, to the 
founded upon good grounds, and that such | disadvantage of the Neapolitan Provinces, 
statements as have been put forward this | may be fully explained by their previous 
evening, if without foundation, should not | condition. In the case of the kingdom of 
remain without a formal and most empha- | Naples, such proofs of progress and prospe- 
tic contradiction. rity as formerly existed were confined to 
Although so short a time has elapsed | the capital, where, however, the population 
since that greatchange which we are discuss- was corrupted, demoralized, and debauch- 
ing has taken place in the political state of |ed by every means which the worst of 
Italy —a change greater and more funda- | governments could devise. There certainly 
mental, I will venture to affirm, than has ; was an outward appearance of prosperity 
ever taken place in so brief a period in any | and civilization in Naples, sufficient to 
other nation of the world—a change which | delude the uninquiring and thoughtless 
has in three short years transformed, I | stranger ; but throughout the rest ‘of the 
may almost say, the very life of the people | kingdom the condition of the population 
—a change which has raised them from the , was truly lamentable; corruption of the 
very verge of slavery to the enjoyment of the | grossest kind everywhere prevailed; there 
fullest liberty—a change which contrasts; was no law, no justice; no roads, no 
as much with that which went before as| means of communication between towns 
would the bursting forth of the glorious | and districts; no commerce, no agriculture, 
sun in its noonday splendour at midnight | no education, no attempt whatever to 
contrast with the darkness which it had raise and improve the moral and physical 
suddenly dispelled—yct, J will not hesitate ‘condition of the people. The population 
for one moment to go into the comparison | was—the word is really. not too strong 
between the former and present condition |—brutalized. In the cities and towns, 
of Italy, to which I have been just invited | with the sole exception of Naples, there was 
by the speech of my hon. and learned | no educated and enlightened class, no high- 
Friend. I think I shall be able to furnish | minded aristocracy, animated by liberal 
proof to all those who are prepared to go|and patriotic sentiments, who cherished 
into the matter without partiality or pre-|and maintained feelings ‘of independence 
judice—by the light of reason and truth, | and the love of freedom amongst those who 
and not with the false scales of intolerance | surrounded them. As far almost as the re- 
and superstition—that the events which | cords of Neapolitan history go back, the 
have recently taken place in the Italian | country has been a prey to brigandage. 
Peninsula promise to lead to results far| ‘This curse is no new thing. Disorder 
more important than any of us now pre-| and misgovernment were the normal con- 
sent can contemplate, and to raise a peo- | dition of these provinces. On the other 
ple but a little time ago down-trodden, | hand, what was the state of the pro- 
hopeless, I would almost say despised of | vinces under Papal sway? They were, 
other peoples, to the highest rank amongst | indeed, scarcely less ill-governed than the 
the nations of the world. kingdom of Naples. In them, too, it was 
My hon. and learned Friend has very | the “object of those who ruled to keep the 
prudently and wisely, for his own case, | people in the utmost ignorance. [Sir G. 
confined himself in the course of his| Bowyer: No! No!} My hon. and learned 
speech to the condition of the Neapolitan|Friend’s view of ignorance may differ 
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from mine. I am speaking of temporal or 
secular ignorance. Religious instruction 
of a certain kind the people undoubtedly 
had; and to what that religious instruc- 
tion led we shall presently see: but as to 
temporal and political matters, their igno- 
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cies or to foment disorders. From thattime 
to this there has not been a single rising, 
a single reactionary movement, nor, so far 
as I am aware, a single conspiracy in 
Umbria, the Marches, or: the Legations, 
My hon. and learned Friend, will, no 


rance was such as to be hardly credible | doubt, answer that every expression of 


to those who are not acquainted with 
the former condition of the population 
in the Papal States. No encouragement 
was given to commerce or agriculture— 
corruption prevailed universally — the 
law was infamously administered — the 
people were miserably poor. There 
existed, however, this remarkable and 
material difference between the Neapolitan 
and Roman provinces. In the latter there 
are many ancicnt and renowned cities, once 
great and prosperous, but now, through 
terrible misgovernment, poor and desolate. 
In them dwelt men of old and illustrious 
families, who still cherished the independ- 
ence, the liberal opinions, and the cultiva- 
ted tastes of their ancestors, and who lived 
uncorrupted amidst the corruption around 
them. The consequence was, that as 
soon as they were released from the 
Papal yoke, the people found leaders to 
whom they were attached by every tie, 


who were there ready to teach them the 
value of the liberty they had secured, 
and to show them how to enjoy it with 


moderation. I have the honour of know- 
ing many of the men to whom I have 
alluded—men of the highest intellectual 
cultivation, of the most unblemished cha- 
racter, of the most liberal political sen- 
timents—men who would do honour to 
any country, the most civilized and the 
most free. They were to be found in 
the cities and towns of Umbria, of the 
Marches, of the Legations. ‘They formed 
in each of these cities and towns a little 
society of their own of the highest refine- 
ment. They held themselves altogether 
aloof from politics, and from the govern- 
ment under the Papal rule. But when 
that rule ceased, they put themselves 
at the head of the people; they still con- 
tinue to set them a great and honourable 
example, representing them worthily and 
independently in that free and illustrious 
assembly which my hon. and learned 
Friend has ventured this evening, in terms 
equally unbecoming and unjustifiable, to 
call ‘* a slavish Parliament.” 

When the Roman provinces were an- 
nexed to the Italian Kingdom, the Papal 
Government scarcely left a single partisan 
behind it—no one to encourage conspira- 


Mr. Layard 





| popular opinion, all freedom of action, is 
| kept down by force of arms, by the unbear- 


able tyranny of ‘‘ the King of Sardinia.” 
But is that so? If I am not greatly mis- 
informed, there is scarcely a regiment of 
regular troops in the provinces bordering 
upon the territories still held by the Pope. 
The populations are left entirely to them- 
selves; public order is chiefly maintained 
by the people; that is to say, by the na- 
tional guards, which are of the people. The 
test of good government I take to be this: 
—the presence of .a sufficient police to re- 
press crime—the absence of an army to 
repress liberty. Let this test be applied 
to those who are still under the rule of the 
Pope and to those who have been released 
from it. I am desirous that it should 
be—is my hon. and learned Friend eqnal- 
ly willing? My hon. and learned Friend 
has not ventured to quote a single in- 
stance of disorder, violence, or misgo- 
vernment in the Roman provinces now 
forming part of the Kingdom of Italy. 
I have no doubt that, with his indefati- 
gable industry in the search after such 
things, had he found one he would not 
have omitted calling our attention to it 
this evening. All I can gather from him 
is, that the populations of these provinces 
are extremely unhappy; that they yearn 
and long for a return to their former con- 
dition—sigh for that holy and paternal 
Government, which affords to those who 
are fortunate enough to live under it the 
highest amount of human felicity grafted 
on the best promise of eternal happiness. 
My answer is simply this. Why do they not 
return to that earthly paradise? How is it 
that those who are still living under this 
model theocracy, in which the spiritual 
and the temporal are so happily blended, 
that life passes smoothly away in the 
discharge of the highest duties imposed 
upon man—his duty to God and his 
King—are so ungrateful, so ignorant, so 
foolish, so besotted, that they wish to 
renounce the inestimable blessings they 
enjoy, and to unite with the unhappy, 
misgoverned, oppressed subjects of Victor 
Emmanuel! Sir, let the inhabitants of 
Viterbo, of the other border cities and of 
the Patrimony of St. Peter, kept down 
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by the iron hand of foreign mercenaries 
and foreign troops, reply: Would my 
hon. and learned Friend consent to the 
withdrawal of the Pope's foreign bands 
and unsympathizing allies, and ‘allow the 
people, who, after all, may perhaps be 
better judges of their own condition and 
of their own wants than my hon. and 
learned Friend, to choose for themselves ? 
Will he venture to affirm, does he think, 
that the population still under Papal rule 
would hesitate as to the course they would 
pursue? My hon. and learned -Friend ex- 
claimed with great emphasis and energy, 
that although Victor Emmanucl :wanted 
Rome, he would never get it. Well, that 
remains to be seen. But what I would 
wish to ask my hon. and learned Friend 
is this: —Is it Victor Emmanuel:only who 
wants Rome, or is it that Rome also’ wants 
Victor ‘Emmanuel? If my hon. and 
learned Friend has any doubt. on the 
subject, let him advocate the withdrawal of 
the French troops from Rome, and leave 
the people of that city to answer for them- 
selves. 

Who that had travelled in and was 
acquainted with the Roman provinces be- 
fore their withdrawal from Papal rule, does 
not remember their unhappy condition? 
My hon. and learned Friend, and those 
who like him have limited their. visits and 
experience to Rome itself, have been wil- 
ling to remain within that atmosphere of 
deception and self-delusion; they knew 
little of what was taking place outside its 
walls and of the real condition of the coun- 
try. Cities and towns deserted, fields 
uncultivated, poverty everywhere; a po- 
pulation without life or energy, without 
hopes, without aspirations, crushed under 
the weight of superstition and ignorance, 
deprived of education as something sinful 
and to be dreaded, deprived of political 
liberty as something equally criminal and 
impious, taught to look upon idleness, 
beggary, and almsgiving as the first of 
Christian virtues; no public works, no 
Justice, no enterprise, no commerce. No 
sooner had priestly government been 
overthrown than with it disappeared that 
unclean herd which had preyed upon the 
vitals of the people—the secret police, 
the spy in the family, the agent of the 
Inquisition—like the swarm of noxious 
vermin which flies from the deserted ruin 
about to be made fit for human habitation. 
One could watch the growth of a new life; 
men began to think that it were better to 
gain their bread by the sweat of their 
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brow and honest industry than by living 
upon thé charity of others. Commercial 
enterprise began to develop itself; trade 
flourished ; education—not the mere theo- 
logieak education of the priests—was 
encouraged to an extent that had never 
been known before. Are these things 
true, or are they not? I have done my 
utmost to ascertain. .Not satisfied with 
official reports alone, and with the state~ 
ments made in*the Italian Chambers— 
not even satisfied with what I havé 
myself seen, I have endeavoured to obtain 
information from persons in Italy upon 
whose knowledge, judgment, and impar- 
tiality I could fully rely. The result of 
my inquiries is that they are true. But, I 
must be permitted, before going further, 
to say that my hon. and learned Friend 
was not justified in asserting, as he did; 
that the agents of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, including Sir James Hudson himself, 
had sent home reports which they knew, 
to be false, because they believed that 
such reports would be acceptable to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and would be 
favourable to the policy pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. Such statements are 
utterly without foundation. I would have 
my hon. and learned Friend know that 
our agents in Italy, whether diplomatic 
or consular, are men of far too high 
character, far too honourable and truth- 
ful, to lend themselves to anything of the 
kind. I will defy my hon.‘ and learned 
Friend, or any other person, to prove that 
their reports have not been perfectly im- 
partial, truthful, and trustworthy, from 
first to last. 

Amongst those to whom I wrote for 
information was Mr. Waddington, an 
English gentleman,. married to an Ita- 
lian lady of considerable landed proper- 
ty, and who has settled himself at Pe- 
rugia, hear which city his wife’s estates 
are situated. He is intimately acquainted 
with the country and the people. He has 
taken great interest in them, and has made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with their 
wants. More than this, he is a Roman 
Catholic, and has no reason to be well 
disposed towards the Italian authorities, 
who have replaced those of the Pope in 
Umbria. He may, therefore, be looked 
upon as an impartial and trustworthy 
witness. If the House will permit me, I 
will read his letter in answer to my 
inquiries. It gives so complete and satis- 
factory an answer to the assertions of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that it will go much 
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further and will have more weight than 
any statement I could make. His letter 
is dated Perugia, the 17th of last March— 
not a month ago. He writes— 


* * * “In your last you inquire how we 
are getting on here, and I am happy to be able to 
state that, as far as the intelligent part of the 
population is concerned, they are delighted at the 
change of Government, and everybody is as- 
tonished at the results which have already been 
obtained here. The most rapid strides have been 
made where they were most wanted—namely, in 
education. We have now Infant Schools and 
Evening Schools for the adults-of the poorer 
classes ; at the former there are 195, which num- 
ber will be augmented as fast as the locality can 


be prepared (of course a convent), and at the. 


latter about 500. For the middle classes we have 
the Gymnasium, from the age of cight to fourteen : 
the Lyecem from fourteen to eighteen, and the 
University for the later stages. ‘This last institu- 
tion existed before, but has been endowed with a 
part of the revenues from the suppressed Con- 
vents, and has received an increase in the number 
of Professors.. Besides these we have a Scuola 
Tecnica, where mechanics and designing, &c., are 
taught, and two normal schools for the formation 
of teachers, male and female. When you call 


to mind that we had only one Communal School 
and the University, in which one-third of the Pro- 
fessors were theological, you will see that we have 
made great efforts to remedy the weak point of 
education, and will note the wide difference be- 
tween the past and present Governments. Besides 
this, in the sole commune of |l’erugia we have 


instituted twelve village schools for whe benefit of 
the peasants, and I am glad to say they are pretty 
well attended. We have also made the experi- 
ment of trial by jury, and have met with a suc- 
eess which I hardly anticipated: the attention 
of the juries to the causes before them and their 
decisions would have done honour to England 
herself. The influx of so many masters, protes- 
sors, and judges (for we have also a tribunal of ap- 
peal) has given a considerable impetus to local com- 
merce, and the alterations in old buildings and 
the raising of new ones have given abundant 
occupation to the working classes, so that on the 
whole, though provisions have risen in conse- 
quence of the short crops of last year, and wages 
have not quite kept pace with the enhanced prices, 
everybody seems contented, It is a fact 
that at Gubbio, where, to a population of barely 
6,000, there are fifty-three churches and seven- 
teen convents, there were no less than 2,709 per- 
sons receiving alms. And on the suppression of 
the convents many families, who were supported 
by the monks, were added to the list of 
paupers, (I was told 200, but that must be an 
exaggeration.) Ican vouch for the fict, as I was 
sent there on a mission to calm the populace, and 
was obliged for some time to continue the alms at 
the expense of the Government. Gubbio, once 
under the Dukes of Umbino, contained 28,000 
inhabitants, and now 6,000 under Papal Govern- 
ment. What has most astonished me in 
all these changes is the way in which the price of 
land has kept up.” 


But Perugia does not stand alone in the im- 

provement and change which Mr. Wadding- 

ton describes: it is no exceptional case. 
Mr. Layard 
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Equal progress has been made in the same 
direction in other cities, freed from the 
Papal rule. In Bologna—I quote now 
from official returns—the number of schools 
for men and boys has been more than 
doubled within the short space of fifteen 
months. It now contains 40 schools with 
2,318 scholars. In the district of Bologna 
there are now not less than 103 public girl 
schools, whilst under the old Government 
there were only 13; a fact of no little 
importance, when the previous absence of 
a proper system of female education in 
the Roman States is taken into consi- 
deration. Thirty-eight additional private 
schools for boys have been opened, and 109 
for girls. Four new asyiums for infants 
have been founded, and nine evening free 
schools for labouring men, which already 
contain above 1,000 scholars. Let it be 
remembered that no such _ institutions 
existed under the Pontifical Government, 
They are attended by even men of the 
lowest class, besides operatives and me- 
chanics, all eager to obtain knowledge, 
A school of design has also been estab. 
lished, and is already well attended. In 
order to improve still further the quality of 
the instruction given and tu form a qualified 
class of instructors, a normal school for 
masters was opened last year with 20 
scholars; it now contains 112. A college 
for boys in connection with it is about 
to be formed. In 1861-2, the commune 
of Bologna voted the sum of 200,000/. 





for educational purposes alone. At Imola 
and in the other districts of the Legations 
| this educational movement is showing an 
}equal development. In almost all the 
|rural districts evening schools have now 
| been established. In Ancona, where the 
| population has been increased by between 
| 2,000 and 3,000 souls in eighteen months, 
four new schools for boys, and two for 
girls on an extensive scale have been 
| opened. And, what will specially in- 
terest some of my hon. Friends im 
|this House, Sunday schools, which were 
| formerly prohibited altogether, have been 
opened in various parts of the town, An 
‘infant asylum, and schools for girls to 
‘be educated for governesses, have also 
‘been established. Travelling inspectors 
of schools have, moreover, been appointed 
in the Marches and Legations by the Go- 
vernment. ‘This thirst after knowledge 
'—this earnest desire for education—is 
‘certainly one of the most hopeful and 
| encouraging signs of the regeneration (f 
Italy. It extends throughout the Penip- 
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sula, and its results are already felt and 
seen. It will not surprise the House, 
after what I have stated, to hear that in 
Bologna during the last six months crime 
has diminished 60 per cent, and that the 
population is enjoying a security of life 
and property which it never enjoyed before. 
Trial by jury has now been introduced 
into the Legation and Marches, as well 
as Umbria, and has met with marked 
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during that day? It is really astonishing 
to hear my hon. and learned Friend 
speak as he has spoken to-night, when he 
knows, as well as I do, that within a very 
few days the whole French army of occupa- 
tion in Rome was called out under arms 
to prevent, not the people from attacking 
‘the Papal troops, but to prevent the Papal 
troops taking advantage of an innocent 
and unarmed demonstration to fall upon 





success. The press is perfectly free, and} and massacre the people! And this in 
editors of newspapers can only be tried | Rome, which claims to be the centre of 


by a jury for articles against indivi-| 
duals or the State. Public works are 


| sigiom and Christianity. 


Let me now turn to the Neapolitan 


being extensively carried on. Havenna, | provinces. I would beg the House to bear 


in whose deserted streets but a short time 
since the grass grew, is again becoming 


the emporium of the commerce of the Ro- | 
_to the Kingdom of Italy, no partisans of 


magna, and begins to show the busy signs 


of reviving trade. Its ancient port, long | 


buried in sand, will shortly be cleared out; 


a million of franes has been assigned to the | 


works which are again to.connect the city 
with the sea by a broad and deep canal. 
The conscription, another test of the feel- 
ings of the people, was during last year 
perfectly successful, and the Government 
found no difficulty whatever in raising the 
required number of men, notwithstanding 
the threats and intrigues of some por- 
tion of the priesthood, who endeavoured to 


prevent the country people from serving | 


the Government. 
Such, then, is the state of the Roman pro- 


vinces recently annexed to the kingdom of 


Italy. What is taking place in Rome 
itself, where the rule of the Pope, so much 
extolled by my hon. and learned Friend, 


is still maintained? Are the inhabitants of 


that city, and the territory surrounding it, 
satisfied with their lot? Do they require 
the presence of troops to keep them in sub- 
jection? Could they be left, as I have 
shown that the inhabitants of Umbria, the 


in mind the broad distinetion between them 
and the Roman provinces. I have said 
that in the latter, after their annexation 


the previous Government were left: as 
much cannot, perhaps, be asserted of the 
Neapolitan provinces. It is very probable 
that some few partisans of the former 
dynasty are to be found there. Whilst there 
is no one to stir up disorder and encourage 
disaffection in the Roman provinces, let it 
be remembered that the King of the Two 
Sicilies withdrew over the frontier to Rome; ° 
and that there, protected and encouraged, 
,and safe from pursuit, he has been able to 
foment disturbance, to carry on and direct 
intrigues, and to arm and pay those who 
are inclined, for the sake of plunder and 
gain, or from attachment to himself, to 
engage in conspiracies and to stir the 
people to outrages of the worst descrip- 
tion. This, ‘and I believe this alone, has 
| been the cause of the disturbed state of 
/some—not all, as I shall show—of the 
| Neapolitan provinces, which, I freely 
admit, offer an unfavourable contrast to 
| other parts of the United Kingdom of 
| Italy. 
But, before going into the subject of the 


Marches, and the Legations have been left, | condition of these Provinces, let me point 
to choose their own government? Let/ out to my hon. and learned Friend a mis- 
facts, which even my hon. and learned | take into which he and others appear to 
Friend cannot gainsay, answer these ques- | have fallen, with regard to the duty and re- 
tions. Why is Rome occupied by a foreign | sponsibility of Her Majesty’s Government 
army? What happened not later than the and their agents in obtaining information 
28th of February last? Why were thie | as to events which may take place in va- 
streets resounding with cannon and bris- | rious parts of Italy. He has asked me this 
tling with bayonets? Was it to protect | evening, as he has upon other occasions, 
the people against a foreign enemy? Was| whether we have received information of 
it not rather to protect them against their | a proclamation issued in this place or of 
own rulers—against that Government | some occurrence which may have happened 
which my hon. and learned Friend so|in some other place. He has made our 
greatly admires? If not, why were the | ignorance a reproach tous. Now, itis im- 
Papal troops and Papal mercenaries ordered | possible for Her Majesty’s Government to 
to their barracks and confined to them | obtain in all cases such information. We 
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cannot maintain agents in every small town 
and district in Italy. I-cannot, therefore, 
undertake to satisfy my hon. and learned 
Friend upon all the occurrences, the greater 
part ‘of them probably mere matter of 
hearsay, which he has brought to my notice: 

I will now proceed to examine into the 
state of the Neapolitan provinces. My 
hon. and learned Friend has spoken of 
them as if they had been, until their 
annexation to the Kingdom of Italy, 
among the most flourishing and _best- 
governed portions of the Peninsula. He 
describes disorder, outrages, and brigand- 
age, as events altogether of recent occur- 
rence. ‘According to him, no part of 
Europe was formerly more peaceful, in 
none were life and property more se- 
eure. Yet, Sir, if I am not very much 
mistaken, the Abruzzi and Calabria did 
not enjoy the best. of reputations, even 
under the model. rule of the Bourbons. 
It was not then that the traveller could 
journey in perfect safety from Rome to 
Naples, or that the inn at Terracina ‘was 
considered the safest of resting-places. 
Surely my hon. and learned Friend knows 
little or riothing of the former condition 
of the Neapolitan provinces. He could 
not have set foot in them. Indeed,’ there 
was scarecly'a practicable road for a tra- 
veller through them, and I doubt whe- 
ther even he would have ventured to 
incur the danger of such a journey. He 
seems to be in entire ignorance of the 
population and of their habits ard feel- 
ings both now and then. How can he 
explain the fact, that if they are devoted 
to their expelled king, as he would wish 
us to believe, they should have made 
no effort. in his behalf; but that, on the 
contrary, they should have received as 
benefactors and liberators those who drove 
him from his kingdom. He knows full 
well that the overthrow of the Bourbon 
dynasty was not accomplished by an army. 
When Garibaldi appeared at Naples, it was 
not at the head of large bodies of armed 
men. He came as a simple traveller by a 
railway, with a first-class ticket. The 
people rose to a man on his approach, and 
hailed him as their deliverer. How does 
my hon. and learned Friend account for 
these facts? In a few hours the political 
condition of the country was changed; 
but does any one believe that the nature 
and character of a people born and bred in 
ignorance and superstition, and accustomed 
for centuries to tyranny and misgovern- 
ment, could be changed likewise. The 
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vices which exist among the Neapolitan 
population are vices that have been 
eredted by a long period of bad govern. 
ment. What is happening now is not 
to be attributed to the present rulers, 
or to the political change which has 
taken place, but must. be traced to a for- 
mer state of things: Those who have 
succeeded to the former dynasty have 
inherited the evils which that dynasty 
created. The brigand still lurks in the 
woods and in- the hills, robbing and — 
murdering the peaceful traveller, not be: 
cause he differs from his victim in poli- 
tics, but because he covets his money, 
Added to these outlaws are the disbanded 
soldiers of the late king—men brought 
up in ignorance, superstition, and cruelty 
—men carefully deprived of the feelings 
and aspirations of citizens to be formed 
into the tools of a despotic and cruel Go- 
vernment. These are admirable engines 
in the hands of those who wish to creaté 
disorder, to murder and to destroy. They 
have been used, and undoubtedly with 
effect. My hon. and learned Friend ven- 
tures to declare that they are not brigands 
and outlaws, but patriots, fighting in a 
good cause, and against a Government 
which has illegally, treacherously, and 
feloniously usurped the throne of their 
king; that they are loyal subjects 
of a monarch who has been unjustly 
and wickedly expelled his kingdom by 
strangers against the wish of his peo- 
ple. Sir, I would not so far dishonour 
the cause and name of the late king 
as to call men who have been guilty of 
the atrocities they have committed, his 
loyal subjects and his followers. Does 
my hon. and learned Friend doubt what 
I have stated? Ile seems to do so. Would 
he then accompany me in the spirit—not, 
of course, in the flesh, because, earnest and 
enthusiastic as he may be in their cause, if 
he fell into the hands of those loyal subjects 
and devoted patriots, I doubt whether he 
would fare much better than others who 
have had the misfortune of falling into 
their clutches—would he, I say, accom- 
pany me in the spirit into one of those 
districts in which the outrages to which I 
allude have been perpetrated? Let him 
look at that band of men, ferocious i 
mien and barbarous in dress, descending 
from those ilex-covered hills. They creep 
stealthily towards that quiet village, i- 
tent on rapine and blood. Who leads them 
on? Is it their royal master, for whom, 
we °re told, they are willing to sacrifice 
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their lives?, Is it theirking? Is it any 
member of his house? Any royal Rupert 
fighting to the last for the honour and 
rights of his race? Is it any man of 
geuitle blood—any noble of ancient lineage? 
Is it any one bred to arms? Is it even 
one born in the land—an Italian? No— 
none of these! At their head is some 
unfortunate Borges or De Cristen who, 
deluded by religious zeal, or by a fulse 
enthusiasm—alas ! too soon to be dispelled 
—or led by the desire of plunder or of 
pay, has been persuaded that he has 
embarked in a holy and righteous cause, 
and that he is to fight. on behalf .of a 
whole peoplé and their legitimate rulers 
against a foreign and hated foe. But 
who is at his side in the seéne of car- 
nage and havoc which ensues — who 
urges him onwards, and _ encourages 
him in deeds of blood? One in the 
garb of a Christian priest, a crucifix in 
one hand, and dispensations in the other! 
And when the illusion that has induced 
him to embark in this desperate venture 
has passed away—when he finds that the 
people he has come to save are not with him, 
but against him——~when deserted and be- 
trayed he and his ruthless band are foreed 
to fly; where do they go, where do they 
retreat together? Why to the place from 
whence they were sent forth—to the sanc- 
tuary of religion, to the capital of the Chris- 
tian world—the seat of justice and of peace, 
there to be blessed by the Head of their 
fuith, whose priests they have just slaugh- 
tered, and to receive honours and rewards 
from him who claims for his subjects 
those with whose blood they are still reek- 
ing! What happens the day after? Why, 
again deluded by false hopes and pro- 





nouncing punishments of the utmost severi- 
ty, even barbarity, against these brigands, 
are authentic or not. As I have already 
said, it is impossible for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to obtain full. information upon 
such subjects. . But this I ean, affirm, that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not justi- 
fied or defended those that have eome totheir 
knowledge; as my hon. and learned Friend 
has vertured to insinuate. “As far as they 
may have a right to do in the eause of hu- 
manity, they have condemned them. Nei- 
ther has the Italian Government approved 
of, nor justified them. . So far from such 
being the case, it has condemned them 
as strongly as we have, and has punish- 
ed those who may, under extreme pro-~ 
voeation, have issued them. It seems, 
however, to be fully proved that they were 
only intended to terrify, and were never 
acted upon. Indeed, we know now that 
some were never even printed, having been 
suppressed at once by superior officers to 
whom they were submitted by their 
authors. How one proclamation thus sup- 
pressed came into the hands of my hon, 
and learned Friend I am at a loss to con- 
jecture. I must say that the cirenmstance 
gives rise to some suspicion. [Sir Grorew 
Bowrrn: L obtained it from the Gazette 
de France.} Well, I had hitherto been 
under the impression that the only copy 
which existed had been sent to my hon. and 
learned Friend. But be this as it may, 
I must take this oecasion of protesting 
against the habit of my hon. and learned 


' Friend of constantly jumping up in this 


Honse, and asking questions about some 
imaginary proclamation, or some imagi- 
nary outrage, an account of which he may 
have seen in a newspaper, or may have 


mises, they are launched once more against | received from some correspondent, with- 
a helpless and unoffending people, are again | out taking the trouble te ascertain whe- 
driven back like wild beasts and again| ther or not there may be any founda- 
retreat to their sanctuary under the pro- | tion for the charge he thus attempts indi- 
tection of foreign arms. Could anything } rectly to bring against the Italian Govern- 


be more calculated to exasperate those who 
suffer from such outrages? Could anything 
call forth more vindictive feelings and more 
cruel punishments? Is it a matter of 
surprise that the Italian Government should 
take the strongest and most summary 
measures to exterminate these bands? It 
is highly probable—indeed, it could scarce- 
ly be otherwise—that under circumstances 
of such great provocation, cruel acts of reta- 
liation may have been committed. God 
forbid that I should justify or even palliate 
them! I know not if all the proclamations 
quoted by my hon. and learned Friend, de- 





ment. The other evening he inquired 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment whether the dead body of the 
Bishop of Amalfi, when exposed in state 
according to the custom of the country, 
had not been horribly insulted and muti- 
lated by the Liberals, who rushed into the 
church, and stabbed it with their knives. 
He asked the question as if he had 
received the most authentic account of the 
whole transaction. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has since heard from their agents 
that the story was a pure invention, and 
had no foundation except in the imagi- 
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nation of those who seem to delight in tak- 
ing advantage of the credulity of my hon. 
and learned Friend. He was no doubt 
deceived, but I protest again against the 
House of Commons being made the or- 
gan of such calumnies against the people 
of Italy. 

I have asserted that the outrages com- 
mitted in Southern Italy, which my hon. 
and learned Friend has declared to be the 
legitimate warfare of an oppressed people 
against their oppressors, are but the isolate‘ 
acts of brigands, of persons whose object 
is plunder and murder. That it is bri- 
gandage, and nothing else but brigandage, 
and is no proof of disaffection or reactionary 
feeling on the part of the population, 
the following facts will, I think, prove. 
The excesses and outrages committed by 
these bands of armed men have been 
limited almost exclusively to the provinces 
immediately adjoining the territory still 
under the dominion of the Pope—to the 
Terra del Lavoro, the Abruzzi (in parts 
conterminous with Velletri and Frosinone), 
and the Capitanata. They have not pre- 


vailed in Calabria, Terra d’Otranto, and the 
Terra di Bari. And only when driven from 
their lurking-places in the hills have these 
bands descended into the plains of Apulia. 


There have been partial disturbances in 
Calabria and the Basilicata, but they have 
been caused by the landing of expedi- 
tions from abroad. That these invading 
bands meet with no sympathy in other 
parts of Italy, is fully proved by the 
fact that they are not composed of 
Italians—of men from Tuscany, or the 
Duchies, or Lombardy—but of strangers 
from Austria, Germany, or Spain. That 
they meet with no sympathy from the peo- 
ple of the country is indisputably proved 
by the fact that no landholder or re- 
spectable farmer—no man of intelligence 
or property—has joined them, and that 
in nearly every instance the National 
Guard, drawn from the people themselves, 
have acted with promptitude and energy 
in pursuing and destroying them. That the 
armed men sent over the Roman frontiers do 
not represent any portion of the population 
is proved by the fact that even in the dis- 
tricts bordering on the Roman confines, 
where they could best receive succour 
and support, they have never been able to 
hold their ground, or to keep a post of 
any importance for even a day—not a 
town—indeed, scarcely a village—having 
declared in their favour. Having descen- 
ded from their hiding-places, struck their 
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blow, and robbed, burnt, and murdered, 
they have again sought refuge across the 
border, where they are safe from pursuit, 
I have already mentioned that no officer 
who had attained rank in the ‘former 
Neapolitan army has ventured to place 
himself at their head. 

Now, as to the deeds of these men, 
who, according to my hon. and learned 
Friend, are loyal subjects struggling 
against a foreign yoke. I will not quote 
mere reports such as he has quoted. [ 
will confine myself to information re- 
ceived from authentic and official sources, 
and will read to the [Iouse from a de- 
spatch from Mr. Bonham, Her Majesty's 
Consul at Naples, (dated the 27th March,) 
the following statement, made by a per- 
son whose truthfulness there is no reason 
to doubt :— 


* * #* «T left Bari accompanied by my 
brother. The road being considered ursafe, two 
diligences, having altogether 14 passengers, tra- 
velled incompany. On the 14th of March we were 
stopped by a large band in the valley of Bovino, 
Amongst the passengers were a lady, an old ser. 
geant of veterans, a police officer, a monk, and my 
brother ; the others were private travellers. We 
were taken some miles into the forest, where the 
large body of brigands were. assemble i—these 
numbered about 100, all young men dressed as 
peasants, not at all as soldiers, ‘I'wo appeared to 
act as chiefs, one of whom was called Chiavone, 
a man of about 35 or 36 years old; the other 
Crocco, a man about 22 or 23. We were stripped 
of our money and clothes; the lady’s earrings 
were also taken; the sergeant was then shot; 
the policeman was bound and thrown amongst 4 
heap of faggots, which were set on fire, and he 
was burnt. The rest of us remained for some 
time in extreme terror, not knowing what would 
be our fate: finally, one of the chiefs ordered 
that we should be let go, and we were released 
accordingly, found our way to Ariano, and thence 
to Naples.” (Mr. Bonham himself adds:) “I 
have to-day seen a telegram reporting the burn 
ing alive of a priest by the same band of Croceo, 
near Ascoli, which is also in the neighbourhood of 
Bovino.” 

Again, on the 19th of March last, Mr. 
Bonham, in giving an account of an inter- 
view with General La Marmora, oa the 
subject of the proclamation of Major 
Fumel, thus accounts for the severity of 
the punishments inflicted upon the bri- 
gands when they fell into the hands of the 
Italian troops— 

“Doubtless the utmost exasperation exists on 
the part of the troops towards the brigands; it 
cannot be otherwise. The latter put to death 
with excessive cruelty any one of the troops who 
has the misfortune to fall into their power—cut 
off the mustachios and chin-tufts of their victims, 
and wear them as ornaments in their hats. Hav- 
ing such trophies, it is not possible to suppose they 
can expect or receive quarter when they, on their 
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rt, fall into the hands of the troops. General 
ia Marmora further stated to me that a captain 
and nineteen men of a compary of infantry at 
Lucera, near Foggia, having separated from the 
rest of the company when marching in that neigh- 
bourhood yesterday, were overpowered and all 
massacred by brigands. Their bodies were subse- 
ently found by their companions, stripped and 
horribly mutilated.” 


Mr. Bonham, in another despatch, | 


writes— 


“ Castelluccio, a village containing nearly 1,500 
inhabitants, situated about two miles from the 
frontier, was the object of their (Chiavone’s band) 
attack. This unfortunate village was surprised, 
sacked, and partly burned before the troops and 
the national guard of Sora, distant five or six 
miles, could reach the spot. ‘Ihe brigands then 
retired with their plunder across the frontier.” 

“The band of Cipriani, »bout Nola and Avel- 
lino, is still uncaptured, and makes occasional 
descents upon villages and outlying hamlets, 
plundering and carrying persons off for ransom.” 


As I have already said, I know not 
whether any of the threats held out in 
the proclamations which have been so often 
referred to have been put into execution 
ornot. I am assured that they have not. 
If cruelties have been inflicted upon the 
captured brigands, I am not here tv pal- 


liate them, although they may admit 


of some palliation when the horrible 
outrages committed by these brigands 
are considered. Nor would I hold the 
Italian Government responsible for them ; 
nor would I wish to see that Govern- 
ment constantly called to account for 
such things. It appears to me, as I have 
already stated in this House, that it would 
be unbecoming in us, that we should be 
wanting in due consideration and respect 
to the Italian Government, if we were to 
be constantly asking that Government for 
information and explanations upon matters 
which do not concern us, and which are for 
its consideration alone. I cannot forget 
that Italy has a free press and a free Parlia- 
ment, and that there exists at this moment 
this great, this happy difference—that 
whereas formerly no one dared to comment 
upon or condemn such things, and that 
the people were taught to look upon stran- 
gers alone for sympathy and redress, no 
illegal or inhuman act can now be commit- 
ted without calling forth the fullest inquiry 
and investigation, if such inquiry and in- 
vestigation are needed. If abuses exist, 
under the influence of Italian public 
opinion they will be redressed; under 
the influence of foreign intervention, as 
frequently happens with nations sensitive 
a8 to that which may affect their dignity 
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and independence, they may be perse- 
vered in. 

Unfortunately, such outrages and pro- 
clamations as have been described are by 
| mo means new in the Kingdom of Naples. 
The proclamations, indeed, seem to have 
been modelled upon documents of the 
same kind not only issued, but acted 
upon with inexorable rigour, by the for- 
|mer rulers of these provinces. The 

curse of Southern Itaiy has ever been 
| brigandage, and it was only by deeds of 
extreme cruelty and horrible retaliation 
that the former Governments endeavoured 
to keep it in check. They seem to have 
thought that no other means could prevail. 
Let me refer my hon. and learned Friend 
to the pages of the well-known historian 
of Naples, Colletta. He cites proclama- 
tions against brigands which are nearly 
| word for word the same as those said to 
| have been issued by officers of the King of 
| Italy, and describes deeds of cruelty and 
| revenge which far exeeed in horror even 
| those of which the details have been sup- 
| plied to my hon. and learned Friend. Let 
/me quote one or two instances from the 


) annals of the reign of Murat— 








“ When Joachim perceived that there was no 
| crime of which the brigands were not capable, he 
| passed a law conferring unlimited power on one of 
| his generals to try every case in Calabria, whether 


} 


| military or civil, for the destruction of brigandage, 

General Manhes, who was selected for this office, 
| passed the ensuing October in preparations, wait- 
; ing until the country should be bare of fruit and 
| leaves, which provided the brigands with food and 
| shelter.” “Ile then published lists of brigands 

in every commune, and issued orders to the 
| citizens to kill them or take them prisoners.” 
| [le punished with death all correspondence, not 
even excepting that between wife and husband, or 
between mother and son ; he armed the innocent 
parents against their own sons, and brothers 
against brothers. He prohibited, under pain of 
death, labourers to carry any food with them into the 
fields. These decrees were so severe that they 
appeared to be only dictated to strike terror ; but 
shortly afterwards facts put an end to this incre- 
dulity. 

“ Benineasa,a chief of brigands, was apprehended 
and taken to Cosenza. Manhes directed his hands 
to be cut off, and that he should then be taken to 
San Giovanni, his native place, and hung on the 
gallows. He actually underwent the first portion 
of this sentence in Cosenza, and marched on foot 
the same day to San Giovanni, where he met his 
death bravely.” 


These horrible acts happened during the 
reign of Murat; let me mention a deed of 
combined treachery and cruelty perpetrated 
by the Bourbon dynasty — 

“Gaetano Vardarelli, an ex-soldier, a brigand, 
formed a formidable band, and set the police at 
defiance. The Government at last treated with 
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him, and engaged to, take him and his men into 
the pay of the king as gendarmes, in which 
capacity they acted with considerable success for 
awhile. Atlast, General Amato, who commanded 
in’ Puglia, enticed the band into the city of Foggia, 
under pretence of a review, and, in the midst of 
a public festival, shot them down in the market- 
place.” 

I do not quote these instances of cruelty 
and treachery to justify anything that may 
have been done by the Italian troops—ad- 
mitting for the sake of argument that the 
accusations made against them by my hon. 
and learned Friend have some foundation 
—but as proofs of the unhappy condition 
of the Neapolitan provinces under former 
Governments—of the prevalence of bri- 
gandage under them, as well as under 
the present Government—of the deplorable 
state of a country in which such brutal 
deeds could be committed with impunity, 
and of the consequent demoralization of its 
inhabitants. We can judge from these facts 
to what a condition a nation can be reduced 
by a lengthened period of tyranny and 
misrule. 

My hon. and learned Friend declares 
that we are not well-informed with regard 
to the real state of things in Naples and 
other parts of Italy, because the Italian 
Parliament does not represent the feelings 
and opinions of the people. If my hon. 
and learned Friend means that there are 
no men in that assembly who represent his 
opinions and feelings he is, unquestionably, 
in the right. I doubt whether there be 
any constituency in Italy which would 
returna Member of my hon. and learned 
Friend’s views. And for a very good 
reason. I may venture to say that there 
are no independent, intelligent Italians 
who entertain them. But of this I am 
convinced, that the Italian Parliament 
fairly and fully represents the vast ma- 
jority of the Italian people. My hon. and 
learned Friend declares that the real con- 
dition of the Neapolitan provinces has 
passed unnoticed in that Parliament. 
Surely he has not followed the debates 
which have of late taken place in that 
assembly. Had he done so, he would 
have read the speeches of Signor Massari, 
and other eloquent and able men, who 
have been sent to Turin to represent their 
native cities and districts in the Neapolitan 
provinces and in Sicily. They have fear- 
lessly exposed the condition of the country, 
have pointed out the causes of disorder, 
and have called the Government to ac- 
count for such things, as the Government 
might fairly be held responsible. I repeat 
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it, the Italian Parliament is a free assem. 
bly in which every class and shade of 
opinion, not numerically insignificant, js 
fully and ably represented. ; 

My hon. and learned Friend has de. 
nounced the Piedmontese as strangers of g 
different origin and race, speaking a dif. 
ferent language to those whom, according to 
him, they have treacherously invaded, and 
are now holding in subjection by force of 
arms. He has talked of “the jargon” of 
the Piedmontese, which so little resembled 
the Italian language that the Neapolitans 
cannot even understand their invaders, [| 
do not profess to have a critical know- 
ledge of the various dialects spoken in the 
Italian Peninsula; but I may, I think, 
affirm with some confidence, that the Nea- 
politan dialect is scarcely less removed 
from the pure Italian than the Piedmontese. 
I am pretty certain, at all events, that one 
who spoke only the classic language of Tus- 
cany would have as much difficulty in un- 
derstanding a Neapolitan as a Piedmontese, 
But let me ask my hon. and learned 
Friend whether those Austrian troops who, 
with his entire approbation, for ten long 
years held in terrible servitude the subjects 
of the Pope, spoke the. Italian tongue? 
Is it the native language of the armies 
which now keep down the people of 
Rome? er did that noble band of heroes 
who went from a neighbouring island to 
the succour of the Hoiy Pontiff speak the 
purest dialect of Italy? 

I will readily admit, indeed it cannot be 
denied, that the population of the Neapoli- 
{an provinces are not at this moment as well 
satisfied with the change of Government and 
their annexation to the Italian Kingdom as 
the rest of Italy. There is no difficulty in 
explaining the reason. When the army 
of Victor Emmanuel appeared in the south 
of Italy, they were received not as con- 
querors, but with universal joy by the 
population as their saviours. ‘The peo- 
ple were under the belief, not that the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies was to be 
annexed to Piedmont, but that it was to 
form part of a great united Kingdom of 
Italy, of which Piedmont itself was but 
a province, with Rome for its capital. It 
was for such a united Italy that they s0 
unanimously declared themselves. Their 
hopes and expectations have hitherto 
been disappointed. That is still want- 
ing which can alone constitute a anited 
Italy. The Neapolitans will not consent to 
be the province of a province ; nor will they 
be so. No doubt the fact of their being 
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governed from Turin had caused a great 
deal of disappointment, perhaps discon- 
tent. But I will venture to say that such 
discontent does not extend beyond this. 
If my hon. and learned Friend means to 
assert that they desire to return to their 
ancient condition—to receive back the 
Bourbon dynasty—he is very greatly 
misinformed. I believe that no trace of 
such a desire exists, amongst the vast 
majority of the population. Allow me to 
read what Mr. Bonham wrote to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on this subject (6th 
September of last year)— 


* * * «TJ doubt whether, except with a por- 
tion of the nobility who were personally attached 
to the Bourbon tamily and Court, and many of 
the peasantry who are specially under the in- 
fluence of the priesthood, there is any consider- 
able party whose feelings of discontent go the 
length of causing a wish for a return to the for- 
mer Government, I arrive at this conclusion in 
a great measure from the fact that throughout 
the whole country, with one or two insignificant 
exceptions, the National Guard has held stanch 
to the Government, and has been everywhere and 
on every occasion found acting by the side of the 
regular troops. The ranks of the mobilized Na- 
tional Guard, composed entirely of natives of the 
localities in which they were raised, two com- 
panies for each district (cireondario), have been 
thus far quickly and efficiently filled, already num- 
bering upwards of 15,000 men. General Piola 
tells me these men have already rendered good 
service.” 


Even admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the existence in the Neapolitan pro- 
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of vast importance—which have already 
been introduced may be thus briefly enu- 
merated :—1. Ecclesiastical reforms of the 
greatest consequence, accompanied by com- 
plete religious toleration. 2. The in- 
troduction of an extensive system of popu- 
lar education. 3. The commencement and 
construction of great public works, rail- 
ways, highroads, and harbours. 4. The 
introduction of one uniform commercial 
tariff with the rest of the kingdom, 
upon principles of free trade, the former 
high and protective duties having been 
summarily abolished. 5. The establish- 
ment of trial by jury, and measures, al- 
ready in many respects highly successful, 
to improve the administration of the law, 
so scandalously corrupt under the Bourbon 
dynasty. 6. The introduction of the mili- 
tary conscription, at first so repugnant to, 
and so resolutely opposed, by the people. 
I will now touch briefly upon each of the 
| principal heads of improvement and pro- 
gress I have thus enumerated, furnishing 
proofs from authentic and official sources. 
And first with regard to ecclesiastical 
reforms. One of the earliest steps taken 
| by the new Government was to abolish 
|the privileges granted to the clergy 
| under the Concordat with Rome of 1818, 
| by which the civil authority was sys- 
tematically placed under the rule and con- 
| trol of the clerical power. In addi- 
tion the right of appeal ‘ab abusw’ such 





vinces of more disaffection and discontent! as it exists in France and Piedmont, 
than I am aware of—even admitting that | against excesses of power on the part of the 
such acts of cruelty as described by my hon. | clergy, has been established. In a country 
and learned Friend have been committed | where formerly religious intolerance was 
by the Italian troops—let us turn for a! as great as in the most intolerant countries 
while to the material condition of those | of the world, complete religious toleration 
provinces since their annexation to the|has now been introduced, and a perfect 
Kingdom of Italy. Let us inquire whe- | equality of civil and political rights has 
ther any real progress has been made in| been extended to persons of every re- 


the development of their resources ; in the 
education of the people, morally, socially, 
and intellectually ; in the establishment of 
free institutions; and in the administra- 
tion of justice. After all, these things 
furnish the best test of good government, 
and by this test I am willing that the new 
Government should be tried. I would 
earnestly request the attention of the 
House to this important subject. I think 
the House and the country will be asto- 
nished at the proofs of such progress that I 
shall be able to place before them ; that they 
Will marvel that so much has been accom- 
plished in so short a time, and in the 
midst of such great difficulties. The 
substantial improvements—improvements 
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‘ligious persuasion. One of the results 
which will be interesting to this country 
has been the confirmation by the Govern- 
ment of the grant made by Garibaldi of a 
piece of land at Naples for the erection of 
an English Protestant Church. (‘The House 
may, perhaps, be aware that the Italian 
Government has made a similar grant at 
Milan, and has there given a building 
for conversion into an English Church.) A 
scarcely less important step, and one which 
will have a very considerable effect upon 
the prosperity and well-being of the 
country, has been the suppression of con- 
vents, monasteries, and religious bodies, 
except such as can be proved to be 
of public utility. Hon. Members who 
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had no personal acquaintance with the 
Italian provinces under the old rule can 
form but an imperfect idea of the evils 
that such institutions entailed upon the 
population—of the curse that they were to 
the country. I can best illustrate their 
mischievous effects and the demoralizing 
results they produced by quoting some 
official statistics— 


“ On the 17th of February, 1861, there were 
(in the Neapolitan provinces) 1,020 establish- 
ments for men, containing 13,611 monks and 
laymen, namely: 1st—3,005 monks-proprietors, 
that is to say 1,924 fathers and 1,131 lay- 
men, with a revenue of 3,323,785 francs a year. 
2nd—1,657 mendicant friars, with a reveriue of 
1,232,182 fr. 3rd—8,899 absolute mendicants 
without revenue, namely, 5,382 fathers and 3,527 
laymen. The above 4,662 monks-proprietors 
therefore enjoyed a revenue of 4,555,967 fr., which 
makes an average for each individual of 977 fr. 
a year. 

“Tt is worthy of remark that several monasteries 
have not yet sent in a return of their revenues. 
The other 8,899 live on the alms of devotees and 
of the lower classes. The convents on the 17th of 


February, 1861, were 276 in number, occupied 
by 8,001 females, of whom 5,103 were nuns, and 
2,898 novices, with a revenue of 4,772,794 fr., 
making an average of 596 fr. for each,” 

What a story do these figures tell! what 
a condition of society do they disclose! 
All these men and women living in idle- 


ness upon public charity, and withdrawn 
from the productive resources of the coun- 
try! My hon. and learned Friend laughs. 
But let him without prejudice examine 
the results of such a state of things. What 
has contributed to the ignorance, the su- 
perstition, and the misery of the people of 
the largest’ portion of Italy but the exist- 
ence of this monstrous evil? What has re- 
duced the populations of great and flourish- 
ing cities to a mere aggregation of beggars 
—what has left some of the fairest parts of 
Italy uncultivated and a desert but this 
system? Let me beg my hon. Friends oppo- 
site (the Irish Members) not to believe for 
one moment that I would treat this matter 
as one of religion. Thisis no religous ques- 
tion. I would scorn to exhibit an intole- 
rant feeling toward Roman Catholics, as 
I would towards men of any other denomi- 
nation. I do not denounce and condemn 
the former misgovernment of Italy as a 
Protestant, as my hon. and learned 
Friend would persuade himself. It has 
been far more earnestly denounced and 
condemned by sincere and pious Roman 
Catholics. I cannot believe that my 
hon. Friend will venture to declare 
that the great Italian people, and their 
leaders, men of the highest eminence and 
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ability, who have brought about the great 
change which I am describing, have re. 
nounced the Catholic faith. They think 
that they can denounce, without forfeit. 
ing their claims to be considered good 
Catholics, a system which, although pro 
fessing to be essential to, and to be su 
ported by, the Roman Church, they be 
lieve to form no part of it, but to be 
noxious to the people and detrimental to 
the progress of their country, 

And nowas regards education ; in Naples 
in three or four months a university may 
be said to have been created. It formerly 
existed only in name. No less than 9,477 
students have entered it, so great is the 
ardour for learning in that part, as in all 
other parts of Italy! Amn Academy of 
Fine Arts, which already contains more 
than three hundred students, has been 
founded. In the provinces seventeen 
lyceums, or superior academies, have al- 
ready been opened—those at Naples and 
Bari ranking amongst the first for instruc- 
tion and discipline in Italy. No less than 
fifty-two superior provincial schools have 
been established, and government inspec- 
tors have been appointed for the communal 
and parochial schools. And let the House 
remember that all. this has been effected in 
a country in which but a very short time 
ago education and instruction were not 
merely neglected but actually forbidden! 

I now come to great public works under- 
taken or encouraged and supported by the 
Government. Lines of steamers, either 
carried on or subsidized by Government; 
or belonging to companies encouraged by 
it, have been established along the coasts, 
connecting together many cities and ports. 
A complete scheme for lighting those coasts 
has been adopted. New harbours are being 
constructed, and old ones cleaned and re- 
stored. No less than seventy-two of such 
harbours exist on the coasts of Naples and 
Sicily; but they had been so utterly neglec- 
ted that, for the most part, they had become 
useless : works upon a very extensive scale 
are now being carried on to restore them to 
commerce. ‘he harbours of Ancona, Mol- 
fetta, Bari, Gallipoli, Catania, and Milazzo 
are being enlarged and improved. Other 
works are projected for Pescara, Brindisi (to 
which nine millions of francs have beet 
assigned), Naples (to which forty millions 
of francs have been assigned), Palermo, 
and Licata (in Sicily). The Government 
have, moreover, determined to construct 
harbours of refuge at S. Venere near Pizzo 
in Calabria, and at other places. A com- 
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mission has been further appointed to re- 
port upon the ports and harbours of the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean with a view to 
their improvement. Great lines of railways 
along both coasts of the southern part of 
the Peninsula, and others joining the great 
cities and towns in the interior are in 
course of construction. I will not occupy 
the time of the House by naming in detail 
each line now making or about to be com- 
menced. Suffice it to say, that in the Nea- 

litan provinces alone railways to the 
extent of 1,600 kilometres (or nearly 1,000 
miles) are being constructed, and in Sicily 
to the extent of 400, or 248 miles, and that 
in a very few months Turin will be 
united by railway with Naples. During 
the last year there has been spent in 
public works, chiefly ordinary roads for the 
Neapolitan provinces, no less a sum than 
7,100,000 franes, 3,500,000 on national 
works, 600,000 in ‘‘ bonifications,” and 
8,000,000 on provincial works, and 33,400 
workmen have been employed. The Council 
of Salerno alone has voted five millions of 
francs to complete the roads of that pro- 
vince. In Sicily, where, remember, there ex- 
isted under the old dynasty but two roads— 
thatrich and fertile island being left without 
any means of internal communication, and 
consequently without agriculture or trade 
—by a Royal decree of the Ist October 
last, six millions of francs were assigned to 
the construction of ordinary works, four 
millions to national works, and two mil- 
lions to provincial works. The provincial 
taxes, which the former Government raised 
for the construction and maintenance of 
roads, but misapplied to its own pur- 
poses, will in future be entirely appropri- 
ated to the objects for which they are 
collected. 

Now, as regards commercial improve- 
ments, I may first mention that in October, 
1860,the tariff previously in force in North- 
ern and Central Italy was introduced into 
the former Kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; 
and the whole of Italy, with the exception 
of the territories still under the dominion of 
the Pope, and Venetia, was placed under 
one uniform commercial system. The 
effect was to reduce at once the old 
Neapolitan tariff 80 percent. Well, what 
has been the result? The trade and com- 
merce of the Neapolitan provinces, which 
had been almost paralysed under the old 
Protective system, had been stimulated 
and increased to an extent which even the 
Italian Government could have scarcely 
contemplated. The receipts of the Naples 
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custom-house in the time of the Bourbons 
had amounted to £800,000. Under the new 
system they reached last year £520,000— 
showing that the value of goods paying 
duty had increased fourfold; because 
had the imports and exports remained 
stationary, the duty under the new tariff, 
being lower by 80 per cent than that 
under the old tariff, would only have 
reached £148,000, or about one-fourth of 
the former receipts. I take these figures 
from the financial statement made in 
December last by Signor Bastogi, the 
Italian Minister of Finance. Comparing 
the receipts of two months of the last two 
years, | find that whilst in October, 1860, 
the customs receipts at Naples were 
£39,880; in the same month in 1861, 
they were £47,840; in November, 1861, 
as against November, 1860, they were 
£60,000 to £52,000. The same increase 
has taken place in the other Neapolitan 
ports. At Bari, for instance, there was in 
August last an increase of £2,880 over the 
preceding year; and in September, of 
£4,600. In Sicily I find the same results. 
Before the change of Government, the 
amount of customs receipts was £320,000; 
last year, under the new tariff, with the re- 
duction of 80 per cent, it had already reach- 
ed £260,000, showing more than a four- 
fold increase in articles subject to duty; 
and numerous articles, it must be borne 
in mind, are now admitted free. Such 
being the results of only a few months’ 
experiment, no one, I think, will enter- 
tain any reasonable doubt that in a very 
short time the revenue derived from cus- 
toms will not only reach its former level 
under the protective system, but will very 
considerably exceed it. I may further 
mention, as an interesting feature in the 
financial prospects of this part of Italy, 
that savings banks are being established 
in the principal provincial towns, such, 
for instance, as Trani. 

The cendition and conduct of a na- 
tional guard furnish a decisive test of the 
feelings of the people to their Government. 
Its ranks are filled up in the south of Italy 
as in other countries, from the most intelli- 
gent, independent, and well-to-do portion 
of the community—the upper as well as the 
middle classes, rich merchants, small landed 
proprietors, respectable shopkeepers, small 
tradesmen, farmers, and even daily work- 
men. They have fought, almost without 
exception, on the side of the government 
against the brigands—or loyalists, as my 
hon. and learned Friend calls then— 
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sometimes side by side with the Royal | the fear of future vengeance deters them from 
troops, sometimes alone. In the city of} giving evidence. The civil administration hag 
| been materially amended, The councils of com. 
Nap les there are no less than 20,000 | munes, districts, and provinces were formerly com. 
national guards, and yet no symptoms of | posed of Government nominees who debated with 
hostility or disaffection to the Government | closed doors, and passed accounts without exami. 
have shown themselves. I have already | nation. These councils will in future be chosen 
read to the House what Her Majesty’s| - landlords and housekeepers ; the debates will 
° public ; the administration of funds will be 
Consul reports to us on those subjects, and | subject to audit ; and the governors will interfere 
the conclusion he justly draws from the | no further than is needful to prevent violation of 
conduct of the national guards. the law. The interests of learning have not been 
The success of the conscription has been es ages apita rary Peony —- —— 
equally remarkable. Those who were drawn | founded, and new estates have been appropriated 
for the army were formerly brought from | ¢9 public instruction.” 
their villages like malefactors, bound to-| : : 
gether by ropes; they now leave their, This is, I think, a conclusive answer to 
native places amidst the cheers of their my hon. and learned Friend as regards 
countrymen. InSicily, where the Bourbons Sicily. A despatch, which has been re- 
could only raise two regiments, composed for | ceived only this morning from Her Ma- 
the greater part of criminals and men of the | jesty’s Consul at Naples, Mr. Bonham, is 
most worthless character, where even Gari- equally conclusive as regards the condition 
baldi could at first scarcely prevail upon, of the Neapolitan provinces. With the 
the people to furnish troops in their own | permission of the House, I will read it. 
cause, last year the conscription was It is dated the 2nd of April, and contains, 
carried out with such success by General | consequently, the very latest information 
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Della Rovere that the number of recruits , 
exceeded the legal requirement. 

With all the facts that I have stated | 
before him, my hon. and learned Friend | 
has ventured to declare that the condition 


of Sicily is such, the disorder and anarchy | 
so great and universal, that he will not | 
attempt to describe them. In order that | 
the House may judge how far he is autho- | 
rized in making the statements he has | 
made, I will read a report dated in| 
December last from Her Majesty’s Consul | 
at Palermo— 


“A change of Government, long foreseen and | 
foretold, was brought about by Garibaldi’s entrance 
into Palermo. The old structure fell to pieces, 
and a new and better fabric rose by degrees. | 
Anarchy prevailed for a moment, but order was | 
finally restored. Districts were put under gover- | 
bors, towns and villages under syndics, and pro- | 
vincial and commercial councils were established | 
on a broader basis. Public confidence in the 
maintenance of peace, at first somewhat shaken, 
regained its usual tone. 12,000 galley slaves, re- 
leased from prison, were sent into the country to 
remain at their birthplaces, and kept, under 
heavy penalties for removal, under the constant 
eye of the local authorities. During the eighteen 
months which have elapsed since the entrance of 
Garibaldi, industry and Government have under- 
gone material changes. The progress of agricul- 
ture has been slight but perceptible. Wastes 
have been enclosed ; grass lands broken up; and 
pastures converted into orchards ; vineyards have 
been planted and fresh gardens laid out ; new and 
higher prices are asked and given for land. The 
judicial administration, both civil and criminal, 
has been improved by the institution of new courts 
and the introduction of new judges. The ends of 
justice are too often defeated by the reluctance of 
timid prosecutors to appear against the accused ; 


Mr. Layard 


{ 





that I could submit to the House— 


“ Great insecurity continues to prevail in the 
province of Capitanata. There are several bands 
of brigands in that province who keep the country 
in a state of terror, and successfully elude the 
pursuit of the troops. Reinforcements have been 
sent, and a new and active general appointed to 
the command. 

“Most exaggerated reports of brigandage 
throughout the country generally are indus- 
triously and perseveringly spread at the present 
time, with the obvious view of causing alarm 
and disgust. Brigandage, no doubt, exists ona 
large scale, and as yet has met no serious check 
in the Capitanata; but in other provinces, at 
all events up to this time, that scourge is not 
at all what it was last year, and in many pro- 
vinces it does not exist at all. So far as J can 
learn, the Calabrias are undisturbed, and the 
Abruzzi the same; these have usually been the 
most disturbed provinces. In the Abruzzi they 
are now expecting an invasion of adventurers, 
who are organizing, without, as is believed, hin- 
drance or molestation, at Tivoli, in the Roman 
states. 

“The reactionary agents here are busy, not 
only in spreading alarming reports, but in en- 
deavouring to seduce and corrupt the Neapolitan 
soldiers, who now in considerable numbers are 
embodied and serving in Italian regiments in 
these provinces; I am, however, assured that 
these soldiers are behaving exceedingly well, and 
that the attempts of these agents meet with no 
success. 

“There continues to be great discontent in 
Naples, and undiminished jealousy of Northern 
Italians; still, in many respects, there is pro- 
gress and material improvement. It cannot be 
doubted that commerce is largely increasing ; 
British shipping at Naples during the first three 
months of this year, as compared with the first 
three months of the years 1859, 1860, and 1861, 
shows the following results :— 
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«British vessels entered during first quarter: 
Vessels, Tonnage, 
51 15,925 
62 21,646 
1861 57 20,347 
1862 93 34,710 

“The custom-house is inadequate in size to 
contain the increased quantity of goods now 
landed, and a large area on the outside has been 
covered in with zine roofing to afford temporary 
shelter for such goods. 

“People have no difficulty in finding work ; 
trade generally is good, and furthermore employ- 
ment is largely given by the municipality in 
building and other works in different parts of the 
town. House-rent and provisions of all kinds 
have risen in price. 

“J hear no complaints of distress or want of 
work at the various ports where there are Vice- 
Consuls, and believe commercial affairs there, as 
here, are going on prosperously.” 

It is quite true that Mr. Bonham 
states in this despatch, that considerable 
discontent exists in Naples because it is 
still governed as a province from Turin. 
This fact I have fully admitted. I have 
endeavoured to explain the reason why 
it is so. And I venture again to affirm 


1859 
1860 


that it arises in no way whatever from 
a desire on the part of the Neapolitans 
to return to their former Government, or 
to separate themselves from the rest of 


Italy. It is no symptom of any reac- 
tionary feeling in favour of the Bourbon 
dynasty. 

Sir, in the remarks which I have ad- 
dressed to the House, I have limited my- 
self to the condition of the south of Italy, 
and of the territories still under the rule 
of the Pope. Did I not fear to weary 
the patience of the House, upon whose 
attention I have already trespassed far 
too long, what a picture could I not draw 
of the condition of other parts of Italy, 
of the progress and improvements visible 
in them, when compared with their state 
under their former rulers? What could I 
not say of Lombardy, of the Duchies, even 
of Tuscany? I might describe that sud- 
den springing up of political vitality, of 
commercial energy, of private and public 
enterprise, of happy contentment—prov- 
ing that the vigour, the intelligence, the 
genius of that great Italian people have 
not been destroyed, but only kept down, 
by the demoralizing and corrupting tyranny 
which for so long a time weighed upon 
them. I could dwell upon their new poli- 
tical life, their freedom of thought, and 
liberty of action, full of promise and of 
hope. These things are, perhaps, not un- 
known to the people of this country who 
have watched with eager anxiety, yet 
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earnest confidence, the great struggle 
which has been going on in Italy. But 
let me point to the Italian Parliament as 
a convincing proof of the aptitude of the 
Italian people for self-government, and for 
the enjoyment of the freest constitutional 
institutions. I was surprised to hear my 
hon. and learned Friend, himself a consti- 
tutional lawyer, speak in disparaging, I 
had almost said insulting, terms of that 
assembly. I will venture, notwithstand- 
ing, to say that its conduct and demeanour, 
its dignity, prudence, moderation, wisdom, 
and self-restraint during three years of un- 
exampled difficulties and temptations, have 
been such as to deserve the admiration of 
every people, and most especially of the 
people of this country. It is an assembly 
over which even you, Sir (Mr. Speaker), 
might not disdain to preside. I believe, 
as I have before stated, that every part of 
Italy is fully represented in it. We might 
even trace, in ifs constitution in this re- 
spect, some resemblance to our own House 
of Commons. There are the sober Tus- 
cans, the somewhat canny Piedmontese, and 
a class of gentlemen from the south, men 
of ardent, excitable temperaments, with 
great eloquence and great grievances, who 
represent a certain number of hon. Friends 
of mine in this House. So excellent is it in 
its mode of conducting business, that a right 
hon. Friend of mine, the Member for Wells 
(Sir W. Hayter), who was lately at Turin, 
and watched the proceedings of the Italian 
Parliament, and who surely is no mean 
authority on such matters, declares that it 
would be quite perfect if it only possessed 
that institution of which he was so long 
the respected and esteemed embodiment in 
this House—an effective ‘ whipper-in.” I 
believe, moreover, that the Government of 
Italy has done its duty. I do not now 
allude to any particular Ministry. It 
would not be becoming in me to draw 
comparison between one Government and 
another. The Italians are the sole judges 
of those to whom they should confide the 
management of their affairs. It is for us to 
accept the Government of the time as the 
organ of the Italian people. But I cannot 
refrain from expressing my deep sorrow— 
a sorrow indeed, for the utterance of which 
words are wanting to me—at the loss of 
that calm, ready, and skilful pilot, who 
guided his country through so many 
stormy seas, and who is more wanted now 
than ever to carry her past those rocks 
and shoals which still lie between her and 
her desired harbour. Yet I have eonfi- 
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dence in the Italian Government. TI be- 
lieve their conduct hitherto justifies that 
confidence. I have equal confidence in 
the Italian people, and I think that confi- 
dence is equally well grounded. Is it a 
small thing that twenty-two millions of 
men should have been released in one 
day from the darkness of servitude, and 
placed in the full sunshine of freedom ; 
that they should have suddenly found 
themselves possessed of complete liberty, 
and that they should have used it not only 
without licence, but with unexampled 
moderation and wisdom? With one soli- 
tary exception, and that a case in which 
there was extreme provocation—I mean 
the unhappy murder of Anviti—can my 
hon. and learned Friend point to a single 
outrage, to a single crime? Remember 
what the Italian Government have had to 
accomplish during this short space of time, 
and admit that it is wonderful that they 
should have accomplished it without pro- 
ducing general disorder and confusion. 
Seven different states to weld into one, 
with seven different administrations, seven 
different codes of law, seven different 
systems of finance and commerce, seven 
different currencies, seven armies; and 
If, 


yet this fusion has been effected. 
as my hon. and learned Friend asserts, 
Italian unity has not yet been attained, 
certainly it must be admitted that the 
first step towards it, and a very essential 


one, has been taken. Taxes, and heavy 
war taxes, are collected without opposition 
—nay, are cheerfully paid. The conscrip- 
tion is successfully carried out, from 
one end of Italy to the other. Judges, not 
removable as formerly, but holding their 
offices for life, have been appointed for the 
administration of justice; juries try and 
protect their fellow-countrymen ; a won- 
derful commercial energy and activity 
have developed themselves. Surely these 
are great results. I trust my hon. and 
learned Friend is now satisfied. I have 
endeavoured to show him the contrast, 
which he has invited, between the past and 
present condition of Italy. Still I despair 
of converting him ; but the time must come 
when even he will be no longer able to 
withstand the irresistible evidence furnish- 
ed by the state of Italy—when even he 
will admit that a great, prosperous, inde- 
pendent, united Italy is more than a wild 
and empty dream. 

There is an omission that has particu- 
larly struck me in my hon. and learned 
Friend's speech ; it is the absence of any 

Mr. Layard 
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accusation against the Italian Government 
of political persecution. It is, indeed, g 
most remarkable fact, that there have been 
no political vengeances, that there have been 
no political parties persecuted or banish- 
ed; that there are no-refugees except those 
who have voluntarily withdrawn them- 
selves from the rule of a Government whose 
principles they do not approve, or who 
have been legally condemned for crimes 
against the State. The worst case which 
my hon. and learned Friend could point 
out, and I have no doubt he has searched 
very keenly, was that of the unfortunate 
Count de Cristen, who has. been confined 
in prison without trial for six months, and 
who according to my hon. and learned 
Friend, is the victim of political persecu- 
tion. But let the House remember the 
circumstances under which the Count de 
Cristen was captured—that he was in 
disguise in Naples, conspiring against 
the Government, and directing and en- 
couraging those brigands whose outrages 
I have described. What, let me ask my 
hon. and learned Friend, would have been 
his fate had he been captured by some 
who formerly ruled in Italy? Would 
he not have been summarily condemned 
and shot, probably without any trial at 
all, or with the mere mockery of one? 
It is rather a proof of the humanity than 
of the cruelty and injustice of the Italian 
Government, that they have dealt so leni- 
ently with him. 

Now, what has been the result of my 
hon. and learned Friend’s speech? He 
may search the gutters of crime, and find 
an instance of a murder here or an outrage 
there, and then hold these instances up in 
triumph, as proofs of the incapacity 
and turpitude of the Italian Govern- 
ment, and of the unfitness of the Italian 
people for freedom. But does he think 
that such things can alter or affect the 
opinions, the views, or the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
Italy? Does he think that they will 
shake the confidence of Her Majesty's 
Government—that they will shake my 
confidence—in the destiny reserved for 
that great people? The philosophic states- 
man is not influenced by such considera- 
tions as those brought forward by my hon. 
and learned Friend. He does not allow his 
judgment to be swayed by events which 
have no relation to the great principles at 
issue, which neither depend upon them 
noraffect them. Those principles in the case 
of Italy—the principles recognised by Her 
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Majesty’s Government—are simply these'be one, broken down—who have known 
—that the Italian people have a right to ' what free intercourse is—who have enjoyed 
deliver themselves from the tyranny under | liberty of thought and a free press—should 
which they formerly lived, and to choose | ever consent to return to their former state 
their own form of Government and their | under the demoralizing rule of absolute 
own rulers. God forbid that whilst pro-/ Princes and ignorant Priests. Sir, it is im- 
fessing a liberal and generous policy we | possible! The future of Italy is now in the 
should seek every opportunity of dishonour- | hands of the Italians themselves. Let them 
ing and calumniating the Italian people | be neither disheartened by the speeches, the 
and the Italian Government. If there are | accusations, and the denunciations of the 
still things to be deplored, if there are still | hon. and learned Baronet and those who 
evils to be remedied and crimes to be sup- | act with him, nor by the calumnies, the 
pressed, we do not look upon them as proofs | intrigues, and the conspiracies of those 
of the incapacity and misconduct either of | who, finding power slipping from their 


the Italian people or of those who are in- | 
trusted with the administration of their 

affairs, but rather as the inevitable conse- 

quences of a long period of oppression and 

misrule. Surely this is not the time for the 

Government to withdraw its sympathy and 

moral support from Italy. On the contrary, 

it is the time to give it, freely, generously, 

unreservedly ; not to force upon the Italian 

Government intrusive council, but to offer 

it friendly and disinterested advice, founded 

upon our own experience in the struggles | 
for political freedom which we ourselves 

have had to pass through. 

The Italians have yet much to undergo. 
They must not believe. that their task is 
already done. Nonation ever yet acquired 
and established its liberties, without | 
passing through great trials and great | 
sufferings. Italy may yet have hers | 
to experience. She has still great dan- 
gers and temptations to contend with—on | 
the one side a vast and powerful conspiracy | 
organized and conducted by the priesthood; 
on the other, the promises and delusions 
of visionary and often unscrupulous men. 
let them remember that nothing is so 
much desired, by both parties, as disorder 
and war; nothing so much dreaded. as 
order and peace. Nay it is even possible 
that the efforts of their enemies—that the 
conspiracy against their libertics—may 
succeed for a time. It is even possible 
that they may again be subjected to des- 
potic government and priestly rule. Such 
things have happened in other coun- 
tries before now. But does any reason- 
able and thinking man believe, that even 
if such were the case, the Italians 
would consent to remain under their old 
rulers? Is it possible that a people who, 
even for the short period of three years, 
have tasted of the inestimable blessings of 
freedom—who have seen the arbitrary bar- 
ners which separated into petty states a 
great country which Providence meant to 











grasp, are prepared to make every effort, 
however unscrupulous, to retain it. When 
Italy becomes, as she will inevitably 
become, a great, prosperous, and united 
kingdom—when she takes that place 
amongst the family of nations to which 
she is entitled by the genius, the wisdom, 
and the virtues of her children—history 
will record, if indeed she will condescend 
to notice such things, these vain and fu- 
tile attempts, as amongst those that have 
ever been made by the enemies of progress 
and human freedom to frustrate and retard 
the development of the political and re- 
ligious liberties of mankind. 

Mr. HENNESSY aaid, that while he 
would congratulate the hon. Gentleman 
upon the ingenuity with which he had se- 
lected the documents from which he had 
ventured to quote, he could not avoid re- 
marking that it was not usual for a Minister 
to refer to despatches which had not been 
laid before Parliament, and to which, there- 
fore, hon. Members had not had access. 
He desired to follow the hon. Gentleman 
into what had formed the main portion 
of his speech—the material progress of 
Italy—and he could conceive no state- 
ments more diametrically opposed to facts 
than the statements of the hon. Gentleman. 
He should avoid the example which he had 
condemned in the hon. Gentleman, and 
therefore he should quote from no docu- 
ments which were not official. He should 
take as his guide the Board of Trade re- 
turns, which gave an authentic view of our 
past and present commercial relations with 
the different States of Italy. Those re- 
turns, which had only within a few days 
been laid before them, gave the details of 
exports from the United Kingdom to the 
various parts of Italy during the last two 
years, From those documents it appeared 
that for the year 1860 the total value of 
merchandise exported from the United 
Kingdom to Sardinia was £265,714, and 
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in 1861 it had fallen to £260,339. The 
exports to Tuscany in 1860 amounted in 
value to £575,064, and in 1861 they were 
£560,917, also showing adecline. Tothe 
Two Sicilies the exports in 1860-were of 
the value of £1,867,904, andin 1861 they 
had declined to £1,540,715. But the case 
was different as concerned the Papal States, 
for our exports to that quarter had increased 
from £39,843 in 1860 to £118,350 in 1861. 
Thus in every part of Italy that had been 
annexed to Piedmont there had been a de- 
cline in our trade, while in the portions 
not annexed there had been an enormous 
increase. The reason for those extraordi- 
nary facts could be found in official docu- 
ments. Consul Macbean, writing to Lord 
John Russell in October, 1859, stated that 
the publication of the document declaring 
the annexation of Tuscany to Piedmont 
had created a great sensation among all 
traders and merchants, and that several 
large importers of British goods had deter- 
mined to suspend their purchases, fearing 


that the Piedmontese customs tariff would ; 


be substituted for that of Tuscany—the 
former being far more Protectionist than 
the latter. That despatch, although it was 
not laid before Parliament for twelve 
months after it was received, had attracted 
the attention of Sir James Hudson, who 
directed an inquiry as to how the in- 
troduction of the Piedmontese tariff into 
Tuscany would affect British trade. The 
report that followed stated that the inevi- 
table consequence of the introduction of 
the Sardinian tariff into Tuscany would be, 
that, sooner or later, the importation of 
cotton yarns, shirtings, and other cotton 
goods, must completely cease. That re- 
port was confirmed by a subsequent de- 
spatch from Consul Macbean. The Govern- 
ment were thus aware that the applica- 
tion of the Sardinian tariff to other 
parts of Italy would injure British com- 
merce, and yet they withheld for months 
those despatches from the knowledge of 
Parliament. But what had taken place at 
Naples? Shortly before the revolution, in 
March, 1860, the Government received a 
despatch stating that the young King of 
Naples intended to introduce extensive fiscal 
reforms ; but as the Government had not 
given the House any information upon that 
subject, he must refer to an article in the 
Daily News of October, 1860, which paper 
had been fortunate enough to obtain a 
knowledge of the proposed customs duties. 
The article stated that, by virtue of a 
Royal decree of the young King of Naples, 
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the whole body of import duties for the 
Two Sicilies were remodelled after the 
manner of those eminent British States. 
men, Peel, and Mr. Gladstone; and it pro. 
ceeded to inquire, very naturally, why the 
Government had kept back the despatches 
announcing the fact. He thought the 
House would perceive how completely Con. 
sul Macbean’s anticipations had been real. 
ized, and how our cotton trade had been 
injured by the annexation of some parts 
of Italy to Piedmont. He would again 
refer to the Board of Trade returns, which 
the hon. Under Secretary had so carefully 
avoided noticing. The value of cotton 
goods exported in the two months of 
January and February, 1861, to Sardinia 
was £80,000 ; in the same two months of 
1862, £55,000. The exports to Tuscany 
were in the two months of 1861, £62,000; 
in 1862, £30,000 ; to Naples and Sicily, 
in 1861, £140,000 ; and in 1862, £88,000, 
In the Austrian territories in Italy, on the 
other hand, there was a large increase in 
the total value of British cotton imported, 
With respect to worsted stuffs, or stuffs 
mixed with wool, the import into Sardinia 
in 186] was to the value of £50,000; in 
1862 it fell to £15,000. In Tuscany it 
was, in 1861, £20,000; it fell in 1862 to 
£5,000 ; and in Naples and Sicily it fell 
from £41,000 to £7,000. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Layard) stated that the 
British Consul at Naples had informed him 
that the number of ships had increased ; 
but the number entered in British ports— 
which ought to be a good test—was, of 
Sardinian ships, 24 in 1861, 20 in 1862; 
and of Neapolitan, 113 in the former year 
against 88 in the latter. Those were facts 
which the hon. Gentleman would not be able 
to dispose of, for no private letter that he 
might read could have the force of returns 
presented by the Board of Trade within 
the last few days, and which dealt most 
with what concerned the trade of England. 
Last year he (Mr. Hennessy) was able to 
show the same class of facts, and from 
the same authority. But if the Sardinian 
tariff was of that oppressive character 
which it was described to be, no wonder 
that trade and commerce should be crip- 
pled by the extension of the Sardinian 
power. But that was not all. Within the 
last few days Her Majesty's Government 
had received a despatch from the Secretary 
of Legation at Turin which contained any- 
thing but a satisfactory account of the 
financial condition of Sardinia, If the 
hon. Gentleman had turned to the despatch 
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of Mr. West, dated the month before last, 
he would find that from 1815 to 1847 the 
public debt contracted by Piedmont was 
135,000,0007. ; but in the twelve years 
from 1848 to 1859 the debt contracted 
was 910,000,000f7., making a total of 
1,045,000,0007., with an _ interest of 
51,000,0007., and that debt had been since 
increased. The comparative debts of Pied- 
mont andthe States annexed were, according 
to Mr. West— Piedmont, 1,159,000,000/,; 
Lombardy, 145,000,000f.; the Aimi- 
lian provinces, 42,000,000f.; Tuscany, 
909,000,000f. ; and Naples and Sicily, 
550,000,000f. Mr. West went on» to say 
that the enormous expenses incurred by 
the Minister of War in the Neapolitan pro- 
yinces would probably amount to more than 
the revenue of all the other provinces put 
together. The deficit last year of whoever 
acted as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Piedmont was not less than 400,000,000f. 
The expenditure in Piedmont was 80 or 
90 per cent more than the Estimates. 


With these facts before them he confessed 
he was surprised at the hardihood of that 
member of the Government who talked of 
the financial progress and growing pros- 
perity of Piedmont. 


On the other hand, 
let the House look at the accounts of the 
Papal States which had been given by 
Lord Lyons—one of the ablest officials 
whom Her Majesty possessed, and who 
had sent home some interesting despatches 
relative to the Papal States. Lord Lyons 
said that in the Papal States commerce 
had advanced ; the revenue had increased, 
in consequence of a considerable reduction 
of the import duties—let the House mark 
that; the value of land had risen, and 
agriculture was flourishing. In a subse- 
quent despatch Lord Lyons said— 


“The continued rise in the value of landed 
property in the Papal States of late years is very 
remarkable, but still it does not seem to have 
reached its limit. Agriculture is undoubtedly 
making considerable progress. There is a marked 
and progressive amelioration in the finances of 
this country.” 


He would recommend the hon. Gentleman, 
when next addressing the House, to prefer 
the official statements of the British Minis- 
ters in Italy to the reports of a secret agent 
of the Piedmontese Government—Mr. Wad- 
dington, But that was not a question of 
British trade and commerce only ; it affect- 
ed the character of British statesmen, and 
he knew of no more striking effect of the 
Italian revolution on the continent than 
the change that was produced in regard 
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to the estimation in which British states. 
men were held there. He had been chal- 
lenged to show any one member of the 
Piedmontese Parliament who held the opi- 
nions to which his hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir G. Bowyer) had referred. There was 
one who deserved to be known in that 
House—M. Petrucelli della Gattina, who, 
when an attack was lately made upon Eng- 
land in the Italian Parliament, had gene- 
rously defended this country. That gen- 
tleman made a statement which well de- 
served the attention of thut House. In 
a letterto a friend in this country he de- 
scribed ‘* Poerio’’ as a conventional inven- 
tion of the Anglo-Gallic press, designed to 
excite feelings of exasperation against the 
Bourbons of Naples, and that all the fine 
statements made with respect to him by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
really not founded on facts, though it was 
not alleged that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer believed them to be otherwise than 
true when he made them. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had more recently taken up the case 
of the Duke of Modena, against whom he 
brought certain charges. Those charges 
were brought on the 4th of March; but 
upon the 16th of July following the right 
hon. Gentleman said that he was ready to 
explain, and to express his regret that he 
had put a construction on the document 
beyond what it properly bore ; and again, 
that he was ready to express his deep 
concern. It was highly honourable in the 
right hon. Gentleman that he did so. What, 
however, would foreign countries think of 
the British Senate when one of its most 
brilliant ornaments committed blunders like 
this, and charged an unfortunate prince 
with crimes he had never committed? But 
that waz not all. On the 28th of March, 
1859, the Earl of Clarendon, in discussing 
the chances of a war in Italy, said that 
against such a war, or rather against such 
an unprovoked European convulsion, the 
public opinion of Europe had been express- 
ed with unprecedented unanimity ; and in 
April he declared that the territorial posses- 
sions of Austria were to be found set forth 
in the Treaty of Vienna; that they had 
been correctly described as being the result 
of conquest, of inheritance, and of long 
tenure; that they had for one hundred 
years been recognised as part of the inter- 
national law of Europe; and upon these 
treaties Austria had a right to take her 
stand, and should in doing so be upheld 
by the other Powers of Europe; and he 
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added, ‘‘I believe the bubble of Italian 
unity has burst.”” The:-Earl of Clarendon 
thus stood by the Treaty of Vienna, but what 
did Count Cavour in his published letters to 
Ratazzi represent him as saying? Ina 
letter, dated, April 12, 1856, when ‘the 
Earl of Clarendon was British Plenipoten- 
tiary at Paris, Count Covour wrote to his 
correspondent, that being convinced that 
the powerlessness of diplomacy and of ‘the 
Congress ivould produce evil consequences 
for Italy, and would place Piedmont in 
a difficult and dangerous position, he had 
thought it well to see if a’ solution could 
not be arrived at by arms; that he had ac- 
eordingly gone to the Earl of Clarendon 
and said that Piedmont must either make 
friends with Austria or declare war against 
her; that the Earl of Clarendon,:without 
showing either surprise or disapprobation, 
replied, ‘I think you are right. Your posi- 
tion is growing very difficult.’ I conceive 
that a rupture will soon be inevitable. I 
only doubt whether the moment to speak 
outihas yet come.’ To that Count Cavour's 
answer was that the Piedmontese were in 
a condition to go to war, and that he was 
persuaded that England would be constrain- 
ed to help them, whereupon the Earl of 
If you 


Clarendon said, ‘‘Oh! certainly. 
are in that strait, you can count upon us, 
and you will see with what energy we will 


come to your rescue.”’: To that Count 
Cavour added in his. letter that he would 
go to London, and talk with Palmerston 
and the other heads of the Government; 
that if they agreed with Clarendon, Pied- 
mont must make secret preparations, raise 
a loan of 30;000,000f., send Austria an 
ultimatum which she could not accept, and 
so commence the war. The programme 
was fulfilled accordingly; Austria was for- 
ced into the war; and yet, while all this 


was being done, it was said over and over 


again upon the Government benches, 
** Austria is attacking Piedmont; Pied- 


mont can have no aggressive policy ; she | 


desires nothing but peace.”’ The Earl of 
Clarendon had since, on his word of honour, 


denied every allegation which Count Cavour | 


had made. They had heard Count Cavour 
spoken of that night by the Under Secre- 


tary of State, he did not think that the | 


hon. Gentleman had called him an honest 


or accurate statesman; but if he (Mr. | 


Hennessy) were called upon to believe the 

Italian or the English statesman, he in- 

finitely preferred to believe Lord Claren- 

don. There was, however, a distinguished 

Piedmontese statesman, Massimo d’Aze- 
Mr. Hennessy 
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glio, whose words he did believe. That 
nobleman seemed to be of opinion that 
‘Southern Italy was far from being in the 
happy position described on the Govern. 
| ment benches, and since his opinion had 
been expressed things had become far 
worse. Massimo d’Azeglio said— 





“I know nothing of this result of universal suf. 
| frage except that it requires 60 battalions ‘to 
; maintain it—a Government said to be established 
| by universal consent. There must here be some 
| great. error ; we must change either our acts or 
| our principles. We must ascertain once more, and 
j once for all, from the Neapolitans whether they 
| will have us, ‘Yes, or No.’ I can comprehend 

that the Italians have a right to make war on 
| those who wish to retain German rule in Italy; 
| but because Italians, while remaining Italians, 
| will not unite themselves with us, I say that we 

have no right fo send battalions to shoot them 
' down, unless,:once for all, we mean to adopt the 
principles and the name of Bomba, who bombard- 
ed Palermo and Messina.” 


That was the language held by one who 
had filled the highest offices in Piedmont, 
and who ranked as high as any statesman 
in that country. He (Mr. Hennessy) 
held in his hand a very extraordinary 
document which the Under Secretary of 
State presented to the House only a few 
days ago. It was called ‘ Papers on the 
Affairs of Italy,” and it consisted of four 
despatches. They were the last papers 
laid on the table by the Government for 
the purpose of giving the House informa- 
tion relative to Italy, and the last in order 
‘was dated ** Turin, April 4, 1861.” He 
at first thought that ** 1S61"’ had beens 
misprint for ‘¢ 1862,”’ for he could not ima- 
‘gine that the Government would so insult 
the common sense of the House; but, look- 
ing into the despatch, he found it enclosed 
a summary of a debate in the Italian Cham- 
bers on the 3rd of April, 1861. He sup- 
posed that the Government had printed 
these papers from a wish that the Pied- 
montese ease should be laid before the 
Ilouse in anticipation of the present de- 
bate. Surely, it was treating the House 
badly to lay before it the information pub- 
lished by the leading journals twelve months 
ago. Another despatch in the papers i 
| question, dated April 3, 1861, gave a sum- 
mary of the speeches in the Italian Cham- 
bers of the previous day. Another des- 
patch in these papers was dated April 27, 
1861. Only one of these four despatches 
|had reference to recent matters. As the 
Government had given the House no infor- 
mation of what Sir James Hudson thought 
of that which was going on, he had been 
compelled to refer to that great repertory 
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of facts— The Times newspaper. In The 
Times of that morning he found a letter 
from its Naples correspondent, dated April 
G, 1862. That was at least recent infor- 
mation, and it came from a source which 
they all knew to be very much prejudiced 
against the. Legitimate party at Naples. 
He was, however, willing to take it -as his 
evidence, beeause the Government had 
given. the House no information. The 
Times correspondent said — 

“Though I wrote to you so latély as yesterday, 
events of such importance are occurring as to ren- 
der it necessary to trouble you with another let- 
ter to-day. ‘ Brigandage’ is in every one’s mouth, 
and though undoubtedly some of the worst cha- 
racters are enrolled in its ranks, it cannot be re- 

otherwise, I think, than as the expression 
ofa very general discontent:and disappointment. 
The consequences are Yacillation, desperation, and 
disorder, and a fearful looking forward to the 
future. First, let me give you the gleanings of such 
official papers as I have been permitted to see.” 
i 


Thus it seemed The Times correspondent 
was better treated by the Piedmontese 
Government than the British House of 
Commons was by the British Government. 
He then quoted despatches of the 4th of 
April, and continued— 

“But it is the old story ; the strength of these 
men is in.division and flight ; they are concealed 
or tolerated by the inhabitants, meet again, strike 
a blow, and so on, round the circle.” 

The hon. Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, on the authority of some private 
letters, stated that not a single member of 
the National Guard had joined the. insur- 
gents. But The Times correspondent 
said that a reward had been offered for the 
apprehension of the late commander of the 
National Guard of Ottajano, a town of 
20,000 inhabitants, who had been in com- 
munication with the brigands, and had dis- 
appeared. THe added that a serious report 
was in circulation of disaffection in the 
National Guard of Naples, and that the po- 
pular statement was, that a conspiracy had 
been discovered, comprising a portion of 
each of the twelve battalions except the 
first. So much for the information of the 
Government as coutrasted with that given 
by well-informed authorities in Naples. 
He was surprised to hear the hon. Under 
Secretary of State read an extract from 
an historical work describing the atrocities 
that were committed in the time of Murat, 
asa sort of extenuation for the atrocities 
recently committed. He would not go back 
to the time of Murat, but confine himself 
to the present time, and he would fall back 
on the correspondent of The Times. The 
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noble Lord at the head of the Government 
on the 2nd of August, 1861, assured an 
hon. : Gentleman, with, as he said, much 
satisfaction, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would do nothing to check the pro- 
ceedings of Generals Cialdini and Pinelli. 
Within: a few days of that. speech; the 
Piedmontese General wrote -the famous 
despatch to: the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment :—“* Yesterday, at dawn, justice was 
done upon Ponte Landolfo and Casalduni.”” 
The justiee thus done was in burning two 
towns to the ground. .Zhe Times corre- 
spondent stated that upwards of two hua- 
dred women perished in the massacre, hav- 
ing rushed from the soldiers into the flames. 
Did the hon. Under Secretary deny that @ 
[Mr. Layarp: Yes.]. Did the hon. Gei- 
tleman dény that the correspondent of 
The Times mentioned the fact?  [Mr. 
Layarp;: No.] That was, at any rate, gets 
ting half-way to the truth, and the question 
was whether the correspondent was well 
informed or Her Majesty’s Government. 
That Gentleman said he read the official 
accounts, and that he saw'the officers pre+ 
sent at the massacre. Until the Govern- 
ment laid some authentic information before 
the House, he. should prefer toigive his 
faith to one ‘who -wag even credulous 
against the Legitimate cause. . Before the 
massacre of Ponte Landolfo was known, 
and on the very day that the infamous de- 
spatch of the Piedmontese General was 
written, the Contemporaneo, of Florence, 
No. 358, published gome statistics which 
had been reproduced in other Italian papers: 
Had the Government gi.zn the despatches 
of Sir James Hudgon, or other authorities, 
perhaps he should not be constrained ta 
quote either The Times correspondent or 
a Piedmontese newspaper. The Contem- 
poraneo stated ‘the number of persons 
** shot instantly,’’ as 1,841; shot after 
few hours, 7,127 ; wounded, 10,604 ; pri- 
soners, 6,112 ; -housés burnt, 918; num- 
ber of individuals arrested, 13,629. The 
despatch from the Piedmontese officer who 
destroyed Ponte Landolfo and Casalduni, 
he regretted to say, had not been very ge- 
nerally published in this country. It said 
that in Ponte Landolfo and Casalduni 
all the houses were burnt, ‘‘ except those 
of seven or eight Liberals.’’ That showed 
not only the atrocity of the Piedmontese, 
but that, by their own admission, they 
could only find in two such large towns 
‘seven or eight Liberals,’’ whose houses 
were spared. These were facts worth 
mentioning, if only to show the extraordi- 
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nary ignorance in which the Government, 
as far as official information was con- 
cerned, left the House and the coun- 
try. They had heard something about the 
Mediterranean being a French lake. Ina 
recent speech M. Ratazzi made use of a 
remarkable expression; he said, ‘‘ When 
I think of Italy, I look to the Emperor of 
the French.” That was not pleasant to 
hear. Ratazzi had been to Paris; he 
had received his instructions; he was 
not the popular Statesman. The majority 
of the representative body had voted confi- 
dence in Ricasoli, and yet Ratazzi was the 
Italian Prime Minister and Ricasoli was in 
disgrace. Was that English influence or 
Piedmontese influence? When they thought 
of it, they could only look at the Emperor 
of the French, who held the key of the 
revolution. But the Emperor had another 
visitor at the same time as Ratazzi, and 
perhaps the visit of that other distinguished 
person was even more suggestive. He 
referred to the visit of the King of Prussia 
to the Emperor. When it was known 
that such a visit was about to be made, 
speculation was rife as to what the King of 
Prussia wanted with the Emperor of the 
French just before his coronation. At 
Konigsberg the King of Prussia made a 
speech in which he certainly did not use 
revolutionary language. In fact, no Sove- 
reign for many years past had spoken in 
such a high monarchical tone. And who 
was present at his coronation? The re- 
presentative of the King of Italy? No; 
Victor Emmanuel, having asked to be re- 
presented at the King of Prussia’s corona- 
tion in his capacity of King of Italy, was 
refused, and he submitted to the indignity 
of being represented there merely as King 
of Sardinia. But there was also present 
the representative of the King of the Two 
Sicilies ; so the recent visitor of the Emperor 
of the French, who refused to receive the 
representative of the King of Italy, received 
the Minister of Francis II. These facts, 
coupled with the state of things in Italy, 
South and North, should teach the hon. 
Gentleman to be more cautious in address- 
ing the House on this question. Instead of 
believing with The Times correspondent 
that the future looked dark for Italy, he 
thought it looked bright ; because a great 
party in Italy, to which justice had never 
been done, was gaining strength, and the 
Piedmontese party was tottering to its fall. 
And he was perfectly satisfied that, before 
another debate like the present could take 
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Clarendon’s phrase—of Italian unity would 
have burst. 

Mr. SLANEY said, he would have 
hardly risen to address the House but for 
the fact that he was, perhaps, the only re- 
presentative present who had been within 
the last two months in Italy, where he was 
gratified to see on all sides the most con- 
elusive signs of improvement and growing 
prosperity. It was not necessary for him 
to say a word in defence of the Govern- 
ment of Italy, or of the great departed 
Statesman (Count Cavour) who had done 
so much to restore liberty to his native land. 
From all the information that he had been 
able to collect in the country itself, he was 
led to conclude that the statements made 
that evening by hon. Gentlemen opposed 
to the policy of the King of Italy were 
great exaggerations of the real facts. He 
had no doubt of the sincerity of the hon. 
Members who put forward those ac- 
counts; but they were deceived. With 
respect to Sicily, he had visited several 
different parts of it within the last six 
weeks or two mouths; and in all quarters 
—Palermo, Messina, and elsewhere—he 
heard constantly repeated statements of 
the great happiness felt by the inhabitants 
in consequence of the recent changes. 
Though, doubtless, there were disturbances 
in the interior, owing to the banditti, who 
every now and then molested travellers, 
yet there was a concurrence of testimony 
by the most intelligent and respectable per- 
sons that, on the whole, things were fast 
improving ; and those persons felt no doubt, 
that under the new rule there would be 
great progress both in agriculture and 
commerce. From Sicily he went to Naples, 
and in the latter country also he found that 
there was every prospect of very great pro- 
gress being made after the lapse of that 
time which must necessarily elapse before 
things could become settled. It had been 
his intention to proceed by land from Naples 
to Rome ; but finding on inquiry that on 
the Roman side every obstacle was offered 
to those who wished to make use of the 
railways by which the greater part of the 
journey by land might be performed, he 
felt obliged to go to sea by Civita Vecchia. 
The state of agriculture in the Campagna 
was more backward than anything he had 
ever seen, and in the Papal States he met 
beggars in abundance. In Upper Italy 
improvements were going on, and the people 
were looking forward to Italy becoming one 
great kingdom, united for the first time. 





place, the bubvle—to use the Earl of 
Mr. Hennessy 


Tuscany had always been like a garden ; 
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its beauty was maintained, and improve- 
ments were going forward. From Pisa to 
Genoa, and from Genoa to Milan, the case 
was thesame. At Milan, where five years 
ago the people were downcast and seem- 
ingly oppressed, he had witnessed a sight 
deeply affecting to all who delighted in the 
happiness of men ; he had seen the rejoic- 
ings of emancipated thousands on the first 
entry of Victor Emmanuel. He also went 
to Turin, and was present at the debates of 
the Italian Parliament; and, from the regu- 
larity and order with which they were con- 
ducted, they might even bear comparison 
with the august assembly he was address- 
ing. On the vast plain of Lombardy and 
Piedmont, which for ages had been a battle- 
field, the people were living happy and 
contented, having for their common object 
to improve their native country, with the 
hope and expectation of seeing it ulti- 
mately take its proper rank among the 
leading nations of Europe. It was expec- 
ted that the development of railways in the 
southern portion of the kingdom would 
employ many whom the want of occupation 
had driven to evil courses, and would also 
have the effect of stimulating trade. The 
Neapolitans believed—but that expecta- 
tion might be sanguine—that one of their 
first exports to England would be cotton. 
Brigandage, undoubtedly, lingered in these 
provinces, but a vast improvement had 
taken place since the time when, visiting 
Naples forty-two years ago, he was cau- 
tioned not to walk beyond a promontory at 
Terracina, or he would run the risk of being 
carried to the mountains. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
did not propose to address himself to the 
question of Rome or Gaeta or the Quadri- 
lateral. He was anxious to look at the 
question from an English point of view. 
It was a question not so much what the 
past policy of this country had been as 
what its future policy ought to be. With 
that feeling it was not his intention in any 
way to animadvert on the past conduct of 
the Government. He would not follow the 
hon. Gentleman who had preceded him in 
referring to what had passed in 1847. He 
was quite willing to let the dead past rest ; 
but he must say with regard to the English 
view of the question, they were bound to 
take a very great interest in the matter. 
In the first place, he had implicit faith in 
what had fallen from the Earl of Clarendon 
with regard to his conversation with Count 
Cavour, and probably the words which he 
had employed in that conversation at a time 
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when he wished to stand well with Count 
Walewski had been held to imply more 
than was intended. They had, however, to 
consider what was the result of their Italian 
policy on the Continent, and whether that 
policy gained friends or allies on the Con- 
tinent. In a recent discussion in the Turin 
Chambers two or three of the speakers 
inveighed strongly against the conduct of 
England, and declared themselves unable 
to discover exactly what was meant by her 
‘moral support.”” The language used by 
M. Billault in the French Chambers was 
still more surprising. He declared that 
England, though professing to be animated 
by an ardent zeal for Italian liberty, had 
not given one drop of blood or one piece of 
gold for the advancement of that object, 
and declared ‘that it was not wise to 
attach themselves exclusively to those who 
were only willing to give advice.” It was 
clear, therefore, that the policy of this 
country had not secured the confidence of 
the French Government. They were in 
the presence of two difficulties in Italy, 
aud they ought to look their position fairly 
in the face. There was clearly a strong 
Muratist party in the Neapolitan territory. 
He had the list of a Muratist committee 
then sitting in Naples. It comprised men 
of very high station. The president was 
the Duke d’Avalos, who was more than 
half Bourbonist in his sympathies, bat had 
married a relation of Murat’s. Among 
the leading members were the Cavaliere 
d’ Avalos. 

Mr. WHALLEY rose to order. He 
thought it was not in order for the hon. 
Gentleman to read names which might 
compromise the parties. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
thought he could not be out of order in 
reading a published document. He could 
understand the anxiety of the hon. Gen- 
tleman to address the House, for he had 
/attempted three or four times without suc- 
cess to catch the Speaker’s eye—but he 
was scarcely justified in calling him to 
order. Still he would not read the names 
if the hon. Gentleman objected to it. He 
had, however, a declaration which he sup- 
posed he might read, because it was a 
printed document, written by Murat him- 
self. It was written on March 27, 1861, 
and was as follows :— 


‘I quite understand that in the presence of 
these calamities the memory of my father should 
shine like a ray of hope. As long as the people of 
the Two Sicilies exist, so long will the name of 
Joachim Napoleon be dear to and venerated by 
ali; and I, his son, would feel honoured in braving 
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the dangers and difficulties of succeeding hitn by 
popular: election. The admirable foree of the 
French empire is the result of the work of many 
generations. Inasmuch as.I have thrown no ob- 
stacle in the way of the unity of Italy, so I will 
hot permit others to interfere with the purpose 
of my reign, by drawing us into dangerous and 
disastrous enterprises. I will guard your indepen- 
dence'as a treasure, and share with a parliament 
the noble duties of a king.” 

He then .speaks of destroying ‘ l’aristo- 
eratie artificielle de conspirateurs,”’ and 
suggests the confederation of Italy. There 
were many other documents he might read 
to the House to prove the fact that there 
was a great Muratist party. England was 
interested in that question. , Another dan- 
ger was that. of the Republican party in 
the north of Italy. In the speech of Gari- 
baldi at Genoa he talked of going into the 
streets and raising insurrection; and from 
the speech of Mazzini there could be no 
doubt that. there was a perfect understand- 
ing between Garibaldi and Mazzini. Those 
were the two dangers in Italy—the Murat- 
ist party and the Republican party. Then, 
he would ask, was this country prepared to 
allow Naples to be taken possession of by 
France for any member of the Imperial 
family? Could they see with indifference 


the harbours of Naples, Syracuse, Messina, 


and Gaeta in the’ possession of France ? 
He should think not. He did not know 
whether it would be a casus belli or not, 
but at. any rate the Government would do 
its best to prevent it. The hon. Gentle- 
man had talked about brigandage. He 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane) was not going to 
quote instances to prove that it existed, 
but he would simply refer to one point 
which could be perfectly well authenticated. 
There was in this country at that moment 
a Neapolitan gentleman of the highest con- 
sideration. Because certain of the parties 
called brigands, or royalists, or whatever 
they were, were seen in the neighbourhood 
of that gentleman’s residence, his three 
brothers were taken out of his house at 
night, and put into a prison at Naples, and 
had never been tried to that day, nor had 
any accusation been brought against them. 
He had a rather curious document which 
he wished to lay before the House, to show 
how justice was administered in the Nea- 
politan states. It was the report of the 
President of the Chamber of Justice to the 
Procurateur General on the state of the 
prisons. It was, perhaps, the most re- 
markable document that ever emanated 
from a minister of justice— 


“You will find some orders for the discharge of 


Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
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some of the incarcerated, even by the police here 
or elsewhere, by the magistrates specially dele- 
gated ; and you will find that some of these, even 
without a favourable report upon the case, could 
have been discharged from prison. But I have 
not acted in that way, because I wishéd to in- 
vestigate the processes, and also‘because we are 
surrounded by the banded brigandage of the Bour- 
bon reaction. You will find the process of ac- 
cusation of the well-known Mirabelli Centurione, 
in which, on my proposition, the Grand Court did 
not give effect to the order for discharge, and I 
was led to this proposition from considerations of 
prudence. You will, find the process which re- 
gards the Prince of Ottaiano, and upon which I 
should have proposed a declaration of acquittal, 
I have not done so, as I wished more carefully to 
consider the: material of the processes commenced 
at Salerno, and entered at Sarno, at the accusation 
of the four Bourbon soldiers, Alfonso Amato, 
Domenico Esposito, Aniéllo Manna, and Guglielmo 
Crescehzo, in which process Ottaiano is named; 
and although, from the course of the prosecution 
at Salerno, it was almost manifest that, to say the 
least of it, this was an error, and that in conse. 
quence I could have proposed the liberation of the 
four individuals indicated, I did not do so for the 
above-citéd reason. You will find the process of 
accusation of Carlo de Gennaro and Pasquale 
d’ Angelo, on account of a seizure of sixty-seven 
packages of powder, and three of percussion caps. 
In the course of the instruction of the prosecution 
made by me at Salerno, I contradicted the defence 
set up, and I must not conceal from you that I 
was convinced that those seized articles were for 
the service of the reaction. And, tor that reason, 
being only a simple capture, and although not 
having as yet succeeded in eliciting the truth from 
the lips of the accused, or of obtaining any other 
evidence of their guilt, flattering myself to be 
able to compass that object, I did not allow 
myself to, propose the liberation of the two 
accused,” 

No doubt the Italian Government had 
great difficulties to contend with, but it 
could not be said that justice ought to be 
administered in that way. He wished to 
ask the Government, in the present state 
of Italy, which must be a cause of anxiety 
—he wished to know from the Government 
what their policy would be. How far was 
moral support to go? If, as was probable, 
there should be another movement in the 
north of Italy he hoped that the policy 
which was last year indicated by Earl 
Russell with regard to Austria would be 
strictly followed. The noble Lord said 
that whatever reproach he might bring 
upon himself for holding old-fashioned and 
obsolete politics, he did undoubtedly enter- 
tain the strongest desire to see the pros- 
perity and reviving strength of the empire 
of Austria. That policy he (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane) considered was identified with 
the best interests of this country. Ile be- 
lieved that whatever Armstrong guns or 
iron ships they might construct their 
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greatest safety was in our continental 
alliances. It seemed to him perfectly in- 
explicable how we could distrust France, 
and arm ourselves against her ; and yet all 
the time adopt a policy which must in- 
evitably lead to an extension of the influ- 
ence of France, and to giving her seaboard 
in the Mediterranean. He maintained 
that the true policy of this country was 
distinctly an alliance with Austria. It had 
been said that Austria was a decaying 
country. A short time before he had 
passed through the north of Austria, and 
he could say that no country had been sub- 
jected to more misrepresentation. Much 
had been said about ‘the tyranny of the 
Austrian Government, but he knew that 
the proper state of the case was not re- 
presented in this country. No doubt there 
was some discontent, but it had been cre- 
ated by the Piedmontese committee acting 
at Venice. That was a committee as 
secret as any in the days of terror in 
France, and all kinds of misrepresentations 
were made with regard to Austria. He 
would quote from a document that was 
important upon the subject. Last year 
some officers were sent out from this 
country to make a report on the battle of 
Solferino. He would read an extract from 
that report— 


“ The stories that were told of the cruelties and 
excesses of the Austrians were wanton fictions to 
excite the people against them. A French cor- 
respondent, who had forwarded to the Debats 
reports of peasants compelled to labour @ coups 
de baton, writes from Vercelli, ‘Once more an 
error. I am happy to say that I can find no trace 
of those ravages, the accounts of which have so 
filled the press. I look, I inquire, I seek for in- 
formation, but there is nothing. Everything at 
Vercelli, as at Voghera, is limited to requisitions 
for beef and other provisions.’ ” 


He believed that sooner or later they 
would have to accept an Austrian alliance, 
and that the best hope of this country in 
the event of a war would lie in such a 
union. He wished, therefore, to know 
what was the course Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be prepared to take in 
ease France should carry her arms into 
either the north or the south of Italy, as 
he believed the French Government were 
intent on doing. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, the Italians 
are generally accused of being hot-headed ; 
but I think that, in the matter of this de- 
bate, they have given us a lesson in mode- 
ration. When it was first understood at 
Turin that the hon. Baronet intended to 
call the attention of this House to the in- 
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ternal affairs of the kingdom of Italy, some 
violent persons proposed that they, in their 
turn, should get up a discussion in the 
Italian Parliament about the internal 
affairs of Ireland. 1 am. happy to say, 
however, that the good sense of the ma- 
jority. of the deputies, to whom this pro- 
posal was mentioned, induced them to scout 
it, and to leave Her Majesty’s:‘Government, 
with the assistance of Parliament—a Par- 
liament, be it observed, in no way more 
legally constituted than the Italian one— 
to govern Ireland as it deems best. What 
possible right have we to interfere, under 
present circumstances, in the internal 
affairs of the kingdom of Italy? When a 
Government becomes so hopelessly bad, 
that it can be called by a Conservative 
statesman writing to a Conservative states- 
man, and amidst the applause of the eivil- 
ized world, ‘“‘ a negation of God,” it may be 
very right for us to interfere, to prevent 
horrors which are a disgrace to our com- 
mon humanity ; but, even upon the show- 
ing of the hon. Baronet himself, there 
is at present nothing worse than a lan- 
guid rebellion being slowly trampled ont 
by the legitimate authority. The hon. 
Baronet may perhaps object to the phrase 
I have used—*"‘ a negation of God ”’—but 
the language of the most. eloquent de- 
fender of the Papal power is quite as strong. 
** Look,”’ says Count de Montalembert, 
‘*at those wretched sovereigns of Italy, men 
of politics so profound, of imaginations so 
marvellously fertile for the destruction of 
the admirable race which they misgovern, 
that they have made their country a moral 
and intellectual hell, and have compelled 
all the best spirits to curse that land, the 
fairest under heaven, beeause, as they 
justly say, a tomb is never a country.’ 
But even granting that the hon. Baro- 
net has a right to ask us to discuss the 
internal affairs of Italy, what case has 
he made out for his friends? He has told 
us of atrocities committed by the troops 
of the King, but what is his authority for 
those atrocities ? Are they the reactionary 
newspapers of Italy? Is it not perfectly 
notorious that these are in the hands of 
persons so unscrupulous, that the fact of 
any piece of intelligence appearing in them 
is almost a presumption that that piece of 
intelligence is false? Or does the hon. 
Baronet derive his information from private 
letters? If he does, he will find it diffi- 
cult to prove that those letters are not 
written by persons who are the accomplices 
—the meaner accomplices—of those very 
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brigands whom they put forward to do 
their work. Nothing would be easier than 
to get up a list of atrocities longer than 
that of the hon. Baronet. But although 
the medisval imagination of himself and 
those who sit near him may luxuriate in 
such things, they are too horrible for the 
House of Commons. With regard to this 
whole subject of brigandage, surely we can 
have nothing more decisive than the dying 
declaration of the least disreputable of 
those brigands who met his fate last 
December. It may be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that a Spaniard named 
Borges, who appears to have been a man 
of honour, was deceived by the persons 
who surround the ex-King of Naples into 
the belief that there was a real insur- 
rection going on in his favour in the Nea- 
politan provinces, the kind of insurrection 
in which an honourable fanatic might take 
part without disgracing his name or the 
reputation of a soldier. He landed in the 
Neapolitan provinces with a commission 
constituting him Generalissimo ; he soon 
found, however, that the regiments of which 
he had been told were purely imaginary, 
that the troops which he had expected to 
command consisted of the mere sweeping 
of the galleys, commanded, amongst other 
ruffians, by one Crocco, whom he describes 
asa monster in human shape. So much 
with regard to the facts of the hon. Baro- 
net. But if we have a right to discuss 
the internal affairs of Italy, we have every 
right to discuss its external affairs, and for 
this plain reason, that our own foreign re- 
lations are closely bound up with its foreign 
relations, As long as the present abnor- 
mal state of things continues in Italy, a 
general war may break out at any moment; 
we shall always be uneasy about our Esti- 
mates, and kept in that painful state of 
preparation for war, which is only a less 
evil than war itself. Now, what are the 
two causes of this exceptional state of 
things in ltaly? They are Venice and 
Rome. With regard to the first of these, 
I am free to admit that the Italian nation- 
ality ery can no more be defended before 
the tribunal of pure reason, than any other 
nationality ery. It might be much better 
if nations could be made to understand 
that good government is the first thing, and 
that the question between foreign and do- 
mestic government, where the subject popu- 
lation is small, is really a matter of secon- 
dary importance. Unfortunately, however, 
it wants very little insight to see that 
nations are not governed by pure reason ; 
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that this nationality cry is the ery of the 
time, and that, wherever it is sufficiently 
strong, it must in the end be yielded to, 
Of course there is no doubt that plausible 
reasons have been put forward to show that 
the loss of Venetia would be extremely in- 
convenient to Austria ; but the question is 
not about convenience or inconvenience, it 
is about national existence or national ruin, 
It is impossible that Austria can right 
itself without making political concessions 
to Hungary, and without getting rid of 
Venetia, in return either for a large sum 
of money or for territorial compensation 
elsewhere. I am happy to think that 
there is a large party in Austria, including 
some persons who stand very near the 
throne, which would most willingly throw 
overboard Venetia, if they could venture 
to propose such a measure without irri- 
tating the susceptibilities of the Empe- 
ror, and throwing mere power into the 
hands of the Absolutist clique which still 
flits about the Palace in Vienna. I am 
sure that our Government will act in ac- 
cordance with the wishes alike of the 


House of Commons and of the British 
nation, if, while taking care not to wound 
the pride of a high-spirited and patriotic 
people, they loss no opportunity of im- 


pressing upon the Austrian Cabinet the 
expediency of yielding to circumstances, 
and abridging a state of things which is 
dangerous to Europe, and must, if con- 
tinued, prove absolutely fatal to Austria, 
With regard to the question of Rome, 
there is one point on which the Ita- 
lians have, as it seems to me, a right to 
express their opinions very strongly. It is 
quite intolerable that the ex-King of Naples 
should be permitted to use that wealth 
which he has carried away with him to 
excite confusion within the territories which 
he was unable to govern. It may be said 
that the Emperor of the French only per- 
mits it in order to show that Italy can 
really triumph, even over such a terrible 
disadvantage as this; but I rather fear 
that he only permits it to continue for want 
of courage to take a decisive step; and 
although, as I shall presently point out, 
the Italians ought not to be too impatient 
to insist on the withdrawal of the French 
from Rome, they, and we, and all civilized 
mankind have an interest in protesting 
against the brigandage and filibustering of 
Francis II. and Monsignor de Merode. 
With regard to the occupation of Rome by 
the French, I am not one of those who 
believe, after making deduction of all mixed 
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motives, that the intentions of the Emperor 
with regard to Italy are otherwise than 
very fair and honourable; but his favourite 
motto is ‘‘Nerien brusquer.’” As far back 
as the year 1849, when the news of the 
battle of Novara came to Pais, he was on 
the point of declaring war against Austria. 
He was prevented doing so by the entreaties 
of his Ministers, and for ten years he bided 
his time. I cannot help seeing that he 
has to contend with great difficulties. Of 
these I will mention only two. Up to the 
time when he returned from his long exile, 
he never believed that religion was a 
political power in France at all. He was 
undeceived by the remarkable energy dis- 
played by the clergy at the time of his 
election to the Presidency, and from that 
time he has obviously never been able to 
make up his mind what the real strength 
of the Ultramontane party in France may 
be. And no wonder; it is one of the most 
difficult questions which can be put to any 
one. Let any gentleman ask the opinion 
on it of the six best-informed Frenchmen 
with whom he is acquainted, and he will be 
perfectly astonished by the diversity of 
the replies which he will receive. His 
second great difficulty is to be found in the 


fact that it has been the traditional policy 
of French statesmen to keep Italy weak, to 
prevent the formation of a great power 


upon the southern frontier of Franee. All 
the heads of the ‘‘old parties” continually 
and pertinaciously repeat that Louis Na- 
poleon, by giving in to the scheme of a 
united Italy, is sacrificing to his own 
crotchets the permanent interests of his em- 
pire. For these, and other reasons, he must 
be extremely circumspect ; but I believe, 
nevertheless, that, in that dreamy and in- 
constant mind, where so many things are ip 
a state of flux and reflux, there is one point 
fixed, and that is a determination to be- 
friend Italy, if he can do so without in- 
juring what he loves a great deal better 
than Italy—the prospects of his dynasty. 
On the whole, Sir, I do not take a very 
unfavourable view of the present condition 
of Victor Emmanuel’s kingdom. I think 
that the members of the present, as of 
the former Parliament in Turin, have 
shown great good sense in affecting rather 
the fame of being good men of business 
than of being great debaters. I think 
that the Italian press, considering the 
low price at which papers are sold, and 
the fact that the abolition of the censor- 
ship is so recent a thing, even in Piedmont, 
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is marvellously good. I think that the 
whole conduct of Victor Emmanuel shows 
that those who recently accused him 
of being in ill-humour with the working 
of constitutional monarchy, judged him 
harshly and unfairly. I think that the 
report lately circulated by a person in high 
place in this country, with regard to 
the sale of obscene books at Naples, is 
contrary to all evidence and grossly ex- 
aggerated. And, finally, I think that 
English Liberals, if they have anything 
to say to Italy, except to apologize for 
meddling in her affairs at all, should quote 
to her the maxim which I have already 
mentioned, ‘* Ne rien brusquer.”’ 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
on a recent great occasion—that on which 
Italian unity might be said to have been 
proclaimed in the House—he expressed an 
opinion, which be still maintained, that it 
would be well for the friends of Italy to 
look towards the future, not in too jubilant 
a spirit, not confident in the belief that the 
difficulties of Italy were over, but conscious 
that they were just beginning. It was 
with the nation as with the individual— 
when the responsibilities of life arrived, 
great difficulties had always to be encoun- 
tered. The question was, whether Italy 
had, under the circumstances, risen to the 
level of her responsibilities. He was of 
opinion that there was nothing in late 
events in Italy to eall fur any interference 
on the part of that House. The hon. Baro- 
net (Sir G. Bowyer) who introduced the 
Motion entirely failed to make good his 
case ; for the ‘‘ facts’? which he brought 
forward were mostly unattested, and would 
certainly not justify the intervention of 
England. There was some truth in the 
reproach of the French Minister, that 
France had spent her blood and treasure in 
the cause of Italy, and had got very little 
gratitude in return. On the other hand, 
England had got much credit from Italy for’ 
doing nothing at all. This arose from the 
perception on the part of the Italians that 
our conduct towards them was entirely un- 
selfish, The commercial interest of England 
in the Italian question was somewhat re- 
mote, and her interest in the movement 
undoubtedly sprang from that sympathy 
which, he trusted, England would always 
bestow on the rise of liberal institutions 
and the establishment of independent na- 
tions. Unfortunately, and most unjustly, 
the action of Her Majesty’s Government, 
limited as it had been, and unaccompanied 
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by a stiver of English money or a drop of | would withdraw from intervention in Italy ? 
English blood, had been perversely seized | He thought the question would then come 
as a pretext for strengthening the Opposi- to an issue. He begged that he might not 
tion against the Ministers, and for alienat- | be supposed for a moment to assume that 


ing from the Liberal party those who were 
bound to it by the strongest ties of grati- 
tude ard old associations. He believed that 
this had arisen partly from a disregard, and 
partly from a misapprehension of facts. He 
challenged any Roman Catholic gentleman, 
however zealous he might be in religious 
matters, to point out a single act of the 
Government which could be regarded as a 

articipation in any insult or injury to be 
inflicted by the Catholic people of Italy 
upon the Court of Rome. The Govern- 
ment appeared to him to have merely given 
expression to the commonly-reeeived opinion 
of all rational Protestants, that the question 
of the temporal Government of Rome rested 


‘it would terminate in any manner dero- 
gatory to the dignity or real power of the 
Roman See. As an Englishman and as a 
Protestant he had no right to make such 
an assumption. Forming a judgment upon 
what was known of Italian history and 
Italian character, he believed that the peo- 

| ple of Italy were sincerely, earnestly, and 

|piously Catholic. He believed that the 
| supporters of the Papacy would have to go 

} to much greater lengths than they had at 

| present to make the people otherwise. But 
no one could foretell the consequences if 

| for a generation, or even half a generation, 

\the faith of the people were to be set 
against the liberties of the people. It was 


between the Catholics of Italy and the a question of great delicacy and of great 
Catholics of the rest of the world, and that | gravity, but he believed that it was capable 
it would be unbecoming and indecent for | of a pacific and honourable solution, and 
this country to assert that the former were | that it was possible to combine the unity 
wrong and the latter right. The only | and happiness of Italy with such a position 
opinion which they ventured to express was, for the Bishop of Rome as every Catholi¢ 
that if the temporal administration of the! desired. At the same time it was a ques- 
Roman See became utterly irreconcilable | tion with which he could never think it 
with the happiness of Italy, if it were plain | right to allow Protestant opinions or incli- 
that the Pontifical Government had not | nations to interfere. The future of Italy 

He im- 


gained the affections of its subjects, then it | must rest with the Italian people. 
would be desirable that some modification | plored the House to leave the question 
of the rule should take place in order to) unaffected by the foolish ramours of news- 
reconcile it with the great future of Italy. | papers, or the accumulations of compara. 
The Catholics of Italy were naturally the | tively insignificant incidents. In his opi- 
best judges on such a subject, and the nion it would be as absurd for the French 
other adherents of the faith were too far; Government to interrogate the English 


off either to appreciate the difficulties, or to| Government upon the course which was 


feel the oppressions of the Papal system. | being pursued in reference to the Road 
But, because the Government had pursued ' murder or the Roberts tragedy, as for the 
this very moderate course, was the great | English Government to be continually 
link between the Liberal party and the | questioning the Emperor of the French as 
Roman Catholics of Great Britian to be| to the policy he intended to adopt in regard 
snapped for ever? He could not but be- | to the affairs of Italy. He was of opinion 
lieve that this temporary aberration of | that the hon. Baronet (Sir George Bowyer) 
. judgment would pass away, and that the| had introduced a subject which it would 
Roman Catholics would‘again rally round | have been quite as weli not to bring before 
the banner under which they had fought so| the notice of the English House of 


long and so triumphantly. He was fain to 
accept the absence of the main body of the 
Roman Catholic members from the House 
as a proof of their unwillingness to use this 
question, as it had been used on the hust- 
ings, against the Government. He trusted 
that Italy would be left to herself, and that 
England would interfere as little as possi- 
ble. [Sir Gzorcz Bowyer: Hear, hear !] 
Would the hon, Baronet cheer as cordially 
the wish that the Emperor of the French 


Mr. Monckton Milnes 


| Commons. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, as to Catholics 
to whom the hon. Member had alluded, 
that they were not open to the charge of 
pretending to support civil and religious 
liberty merely for electioneering purposes, 
or that they had deserted their party on 
this Italian question. He believed they 
had always acted in accordance with their 
avowed principles. The natural place of 
the Catholic Members was in opposition 
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toaliberal Government. He had never said 
a word against the faith of Catholics, and he 
would never consent to withhold any advan- 
tages from them which they could enjoy in 
common with their fellow-countrymen. But 
in its political aspect Catholicism was a 
conspiracy to obtain political power incon- 
sistent with the social well-being of the 
community. As to the brigandage, if the 
Piedmontese soldiers had committed acts of 
atrocity, they had done so contrary to the 
spirit and principles of the Government. 
But if those persons who turned brigands 
to effect the restoration of Francis II., and 
to sustain the temporal power of the Pope, 
had committed atrocities, they had done 
so in accordance with the principles enun- 
ciated by the authorities of the Catholic 
Church. Every massacre by Catholics was 
celebrated under the orders of their supe- 
riors, and they were still celebrated as the 
great events in their Church, to show 
that they were ready to re-enact them, 
just as the Orangemen, by celebrating 
the siege of Derry, showed that they were 
ready to re-enact their heroism if similar 
circumstances were again to occur, If 
the alliance between the Opposition and 
the Catholic Members were further ma- 
tured, there might shortly be a change 
of Government on this question of Italy. 
Italy remained unsettled because of this 
war of brigandage ; and, connived at and 
promoted by the French, the Emperor 
was responsible for it as much as if his 
troops sullied their own arms in the 
cause. He appealed to Her Majesty’s 
Government to give a practical turn to 
this Italian debate, and call upon the 
French Emperor to act decidedly one 
way or the other—either to withdraw his 
troops from Rome, and go put an end to 
the protection afforded to those persons 
who really fostered the war of brigandage 
now raging and the atrocitics resulting 
from it, or to declare war against Italy. If 
the Emperor hesitated what to do, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
could at all events remind the Emperor 
that, according to his own declarations, the 
French troops were at Rome to keep 
order, and not to support brigandage end 
its attendant atrocities ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I confess it appears to me 
there is a great deal of force in the objec- 
tion which has been taken by various hon. 
Members on this side of the House—at all 
events, in the abstract—to the periodical 
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discussion in the House of Commons of the 
internal affairs of Italy: in the first place, 
because it seems to be hardly consistent 
with the respect due to a friendly Power 
wholly independent of us ; and in the second 
place, because Italy herself is provided 
with an arena and organs for such a dis- 
cussion. But although I feel the force 
of the objection in the abstract, I cannot 
but feel also that it is much mitigated by 
the form which those debates assume, 
and the effects they are likely to produce. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dundalk (Sir G. Bowyer) in the exercise 
of his judgment, pursues, I think, a course 
which is eminently conducive to the benefit 
of Italy ; for when, from year to year, he 
invites the British House of Commons to 
enter into this subject, and to give expres- 
sion to the feelings which they themselves, 
as well as their constituents, entertain with 
reference to the progress of events in that 
country, it is to him, and not to the organs 
of the Ministry, not to my hon, Friend near 
me—to whose admirable speech I listened 
with so much pleasure to-night—nor to my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment—we owe the frequent opportunities 
which are afforded to us, the representa- 
tives of a free people, of speaking out our 
sentiments on this deeply-moving question 
—opportunities for which I, for one, beg to 
return the hon. and learned Gentleman my 
hearty thanks. I may add, that of all the 
speeches to which I listened this evening 
not one, on the whole, appealed so strongly 
to my feelings as that of the hon. and 
learned Baronet himself. I do not wish to 
use unparliamentary language; but if 1 may 
be permitted—as I believe I may, without 
being open to the charge—to accuse an hon. 
Member of indulging in paradox and being 
the vietim of credulity, I would appeal to 
my hon. and learned Friend himself, and at 
all events with great confidence to the 
House generally, to say whether his speeches 
are not distinguished by astonishing powers 
of paradox, as well as by a capacity for 
credulity which is absolutely marvellous, 
I shall, if the House will allow me, en- 
deavour to sum up in a few words the state- 
ments which he made. He comes among 
us a contemporary historian of events pass- 
ing in Italy, and tells us that 4,000,000 of 
people in a corner of that Peninsula—Lom- 
bardy, of course, stands out of the account, 
its conquest being due to French arms— 
who, he says, are regarded as strangers by 
all the rest of the people of the. country, 
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and are detested by the Neapolitans—have 
by their own unprincipled agency succeeded, 
not indeed in uniting in the bonds of friendly 
alliance and fully incorporating with them- 
selves, but in subjugating to their sway 
some 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 of Italians. 
That is the first great item in the charge 
which the hon. and learned Baronet brings 
against Piedmont ; but I wonder he does 
not perceive, that if the allegation be true, 
he has made out a very good claim on 
behalf of the Piedmontese to the position 
which they enjoy ; for, if there be in Italy 
a race of men numbering only 4,000,000 
endowed with this marvellous capacity for 
extending their narrow limits, and who, 
with the Pope frowning on one side and 
Austria on the other, work out the marvel- 
lous results which the hon. and learned 
Baronet has described, surely their very 
performances stamp on their front the cha- 
racter of an imperial race, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is doing them not ouly 
great but most extravagant honour in giv- 
ing them credit for those achievements. 
But what makes all this more wonderful is 
that my hon. and learned Friend would lead 
us to believe that before Piedmont set out 
on this apparently hopeless crusade Italy 


was the happiest country in Europe, the | 


population of the different States of which 
it was composed being united in the closest 
bonds of friendship and animated by sen- 
timents of devoted loyalty to sovereigns 
who exercised over them a paternal sway 
in the eyes of an admiring world. Now, 
I may, I think, without exaggeration 
describe my hon. and learned Friend, 
who has given us this picture of Italy, 
who has represented the operations of 
the Piedmontese as having been con- 
ducted not only in the face of the great 
spiritual power of Rome, and the great 
temporal power of Austria, but likewise 
against a people who enjoyed the utmost 
happiness, as a most successful creator 
of paradox. 

Now, let me take a 


particular in- 
instance,—the downfall of the late King 
of the Two Sicilies, in bringing about 
which event my hon. and learned Friend 


was so kind—J do not know whe- 
ther he meant it as a kindness or not 
—as to speak of so humble an indi- 
vidual as r yself as having had some 
infinitesime] share ; and let me observe, 
that if he could prove to me that I have 
ber . in the smallest degree instrumental 
in assisting to cause the removal, from 
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a world in which there is wickedness add 
misery and sorrow enough, of one great 
and gigantic iniquity, I should accept 
that proof as another favour conferred 
upon me. I do not, however, assume 
to myself any credit of that character. 
But what, according to the represen- 
tation of the hon. and learned Baronet, 
has happened in this case of the King of 
the Two Sicilies to which I am referring ? 
Here was a kingdom in which he tells 
us the whole population, with the excep- 
tion of a few busybodies belonging to 
the middle-classes—in which the aris- 
tocracy, the educated classes, the peasan- 
try, as well as the great bulk of the middle 
classes—were attached to the expelled 
dynasty. That being so, what takes 
place # An adventurer named Garibaldi, 
clad in a red shirt, with a certain number 
of followers also clad in red shirts, lands 
upon the southern point of the Italian 
Peninsula, marches through Calabria, 
and with those few men in red shirts 
faces a Sovereign with a well-organized 
army of 80,000 men and a fleet perhaps 
the best in Italy, and the Sovereign at 
once disappears before him like a mock 
king of snow. Then comes my hon. and 
learned Friend, and, with the evident 
sincerity and earnestness which marks * 
all he says and does in this. House, seeks 
to persuade us that such events as these 
can occur in a country where the feelings 
of the people are not alienated from the 
throne, and where misgovernment does not 
prevail—thus exhibiting, in addition to the 
power of paradox to which I have already 
referred, a credulity which is almost 
incomprehensible, and in which he wishes 
to make us sharers when he asks us to re- 
ceive his statements on this head as a kind 
of political Gospel. Then the hon. and 
learned Baronet said, with respect to the 
kingdom of Italy, that it was non-existent. 
Now, it is true we must all, in taking 
into consideration the completeness of 
the kingdom, refer with sad and pensive 
thought to the names of Rome and Venice ; 
but how, I should like to know, does my 
hon. and learned Friend prove his asser- 
tion? He maintains that the kingdom 
of Italy is non-existent because it is not 
recognised by any European Power, except 
England and France. Now, I will not 
inquire into the literal accuracy of that 
statement, but I may observe that I do 
not think it is entirely correct. Be that, 
however, as it may, 1 venture to contend 
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that, so far as the existence of a nation 
depends on the recognition of European 
Powers, you have made in that direction 
very considerable progress when you have 

rocured the recognition of England and 
Trnok But the principle which I want 
to assert in the face of my hon. and learned 
Friend is, that the existence of a people 
does not depend mainly or primarily upon 
reognition from other peoples. The Al- 
mighty has allowed nations and peoples 
to exist in the main for themselves, and 
has permitted them to be the first judges 
and arbiters of their own destiny. It 
is that which the Italian people have 
done and achieved, and which all men, 
except my hon. and learned Friend, have 
perceived them to have done and achieved ; 
and it is that in virtue of which they are 
entitled to be called, even though they 
have not the recognition of some other 
nations, the people who constitute the 
kingdom of Italy. 

My hon. and learned Friend is heard 
with great patience in this House. I 
never hear the speeches, in which he ex- 
presses his views upon Italian freedom, 
and gives his history of transactions in 
Italy, without thinking that they are re- 
markably characteristic and are highly 
creditable both to himself and the House. 
They are creditable to the House, because 
the patience with whick they are listened 
to indicates the traditional self-restraint of 
an assembly that is not in harmony with the 
speaker who addresses it; and they are 
highly honourable to my hon. and learned 
Friend, because his evident earnestness 
and sincerity, his unvarying good humour, 
and the manner in which he always care- 
fully avoids injuring or wounding the 
feelings of any of those among whom 
he sits, entitle him to the friendly and 
patient hearing which he receives. But, 
besides that, I, for one, frankly own 
that I feel something like a sentiment 
of gratified curiosity in listening to my 
hon. and learned Friend. My hon, and 
learned Friend possesses a wonderful 
faculty, which he exercises in perfect 
unconsciousness, first of all of deceiving 
himself, and then of endeavouring in 
entire good faith to deceive his hearers. 
The result is, when this marvellous fa- 
culty is exercised laboriously and conti- 
nuously by my hon. and learned Friend 
throughout a long speech, that the dis- 
play becomes a perfect work of art, and 
at once attracts the eye even of the least 
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curious among mankind. When my hon. 
and learned Friend tells us his amazing 
stories, and propounds his extraordinary 
doctrines about what are the real proofs 
of the attachment of a people and what 
is the real meaning of the events which 
have taken place in Italy, he comes among 
us almost like a visitant from another 
sphere. What does my hon. and learned 
Friend admit? He admits that there is 
in Italy a free press and a free Par- 
liament. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER: No; I do 
nothing of the kind. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: My hon. and learned Friend does 
not admit that, but he quotes from Italian 
newspapers language the most congenial 
to his feelings—language denouncing, in 
terms satisfactory even to him, the conduct 
of the Italian Government and the institu- 
tions which exist in Italy. Does he not 
himself thereby produce a proof of the ex- 
istence of a free press in Italy? In the 
haleyon days upon which his memory fondly 
dwells would it have been possible for those 
who wanted to exhibit the real state of 
Italy to take their evidence from Opposi- 
tion papers? My hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs has referred 
to other proofs of the happy ehange which 
has been effected in Italy. He has cited, 
in addition te a free press and a free Par- 
liament, the extension of education and the 
increase of trade; and he made another 
citation, which I did think would, through 
the medium of his professional feelings, 
have touched my hon. and learned Friend. 
If my hon. and learned Friend could not 
admit any of the things I have enumerated 
to be evidence of a sound or an improving 
state of affairs, I certainly did expect that we 
should hear some expression of sympathy 
from him when my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary referred to that which is, perhaps, 
not less important than them all—namely, 
the fact that Italy now has a body of judges 
who cannot be removed at the will of the 
Government. But all these things are, in 
the sight of my hon. and learned Friend, 
as nothing. Perhaps he regards them as 
evidences of slavery. We, on the other 
hand, are accustomed to consider them as 
demonstrations of freedom. When an 


Englishman goes abroad among those with 
whom my hon. and learned Friend has the 
closest sympathy—those, for example, who 
are much about the Court of Rome—he is 
often told that there is a great deal of 
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practical slavery in England. He is fre- 
quently told that there is a wide gulf be- 
tween classes, that the aristocracy domi- 
neers over the rest of the community, that 
no real freedom exists, and that the people 
are in a state of misery. How does he 
answer? He answers by pointing to the 
great institutions 1 have mentioned as in- 
dications to the contrary, and he considers 
his answer conclusive. But my hon. and 
learned Friend will not admit anything of 
the kind in the case of Italy. The English- 
man says that all the things alleged against | 
his country must be false, otherwise we } 
siould hear of them through our free press | 
and our free Parliament; and that if they | 
were true, we could not have the prosperity | 


—the improvement of our laws and the | the Massacre of Glencoe ? 
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the frontier, where the agency of those 
who work from Rome is felt. But is it 
really to be expected that after a great 
revolution—not a destructive, but a con- 
structive revolution—effected among a peo. 
ple like the Italians, on the very next day 
at dawn everything is to be in perfect 
order, developing itself and operating with 
all the advantages which belong to long- 
established institutions and traditions? 
The thing is absurd. Only two years have 
elapsed since the Italian Revolution. What 
was the condition of England two years 
after the Revolution of 1688? Was the 
|mew dynasty secure? Was the country 
tranquil ? What was the state of things 
in Ireland and in Scotland? What about 
The work of 


advancement of education—which, through | | pacification and consolidation was not ac- 


the mercy of Providence, prevails among 
us. No wonder that my hon, and learned 
Friend makes but little way in the British 
House of Commons, when he is compelled 


to admit the existence of such institutions | 
| tually begun ; and I want to know what 


in Italy, and yet denies that they are evi- 


dences of freedom and of a progressive | 


state of affairs. My hon. and learned 
Friend denies the existence of a kingdom 
of Italy, deplores the change which has 


taken place in that country, and asserts 


that a state of anarchy prevails. 
Italian peninsula contains a population 
of something like 28,000,000, of whom 


23,000,000 or 24,000,000 are Italian peo- | 


Now, observe, the statement of my 
hon. and learned Friend does not touch 
16,000,000 out of these 24,000,000. It 
does not touch the inhabitants of Piedmont, 
the inhabitants of Lombardy, the inhabit- 


ple. 


ants of the Duchies, the inhabitants of | 
Tuscany, the inhabitants of the Legations, | 
the inhabitants of Umbria and the Marches, | 
My hon. and | 
learned Friend is compelled to put them all | 


or the inhabitants of Sicily. 


aside. 
Sir GEORGE BOWYER: Not Sicily. 


The | 


complished for two, or ten, or twenty, or 
even thirty years after that great revolu- 


‘tion, which we regard as the epoch when 
the last and greatest development of consti- 


tutional freedom in this country was effee- 


the condition of England would have been 
if, instead of being separated by the sea, 


/on which we were always strong, from the 
country whence foreign influence was ex- 


ercised against us, Scotland had had a 
frontier coterminous with France. If 
France had been able to operate upon 
Scotland in the time of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. as Rome is now able to operate 
upon the southern portion of the Italian 
kingdom, I believe the condition of England 
would have been such that a comparison 
drawn between it and the present state of 
the kingdom of Italy would be to the dis- 
advantage, not of the Italians, but of our- 
seives. Let us endeavour to bring this 
question to some clear and practical issue. 
I shall put to the House two points which 
appear to me to be decisive. In the first 
place, as regards two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy, my hon. and 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- learned Friend himself has practically re- 


QUER: I do not think my hon. and/| 


learned Friend introduced Sicily into his | 


speech. 
Sm GEORGE BOWYER: I did. 
Toe CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 

QUER: Then I am wrong. 


But when | 


nounced and abandoned the ease. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER: Certainly 
not. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Do not let me be misunderstood. 
I do not mean that my hon. and learned 


we come to the evils which my hon. and | Friend has undergone a process of conver- 


learned Friend describes, into what do they | 
resolve themselves ? 
which occur either on points near the coast, 
where the agency of foreigners landing 
from abroad is felt, or else on points near 
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Into manifestations | 


sion in his own mind, What I[ wish to say 
is, that for the purposes of debate in this 
House he has abandoned the case as far as 
two-thirds of the Italian population are 
concerned. 
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Sir GEORGE BOWYER: I deny it, 
at least for the debate to-night. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE.- 
QUER: My hon. and learned Friend 
denies it, but what is the denial worth ? 
Surely my hon. and learned Friend is not 
going to resume the subject to-morrow. 
To-night is the great annual festival, or, 
I should rather say, the night of doleful 
¢commemotation on which he sings his 
dirges and requiems for the late Govern- 
ment in Italy, and launches his invectives 
against the present state of things. Itis, 
therefore, the night on which, if he had 
intended to say anything about two-thirds 
of the Italian people, he ought to have 
said it. My hon. and learned Friend may 
have omitted something from his speech ; 
but if so, all I can say is that the omis- 
sion was a grievous one, and [ am sorry 
for it. With respect to the other third of 
the population, upon which my hon. and 
learned Friend laid great and exclusive 
stress, I admit that we ought to be able to 
show tliat things are improving. Bad Go- 
vernment, especially when long continued, 
must undoubtedly have a disorganizing 
effect, and order cannot be restored after 
even the most beneficial revolution within 
so short a time as has elapsed since the 
recent change in Italy ; but we may fairly 
be asked for some evidences and indications 
of improvement. Without adding to the 
lucid and ample details which have been 
submitted by my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, I will call 
the attention of the House to two impor- 
tant points. One allegation of my hon. 
and learned Friend is, that the entire po- 
pulation of Southern Italy is averse to its 
union with the kingdom of Italy. As a 
conclusive confutation of that statement, I 
adduce the fact of the existence of a Na- 
tional Guard. It is impossible that there 
should be a National Guard—which arms 
the most intelligent and most substantial 
portion of the population—in harmony with 
the Government, if there were anything 
like an approach to truth in the assertion 
of my hon. and learned Friend, that the 
people of Southern Italy are alienated in 
spirit from the Italian Government. My 
hon. and learned Friend is eredulous 
enough in some things ; but when he deals 
with an adversary, he is strong in the re- 
sources of unbelief, I wish to come to 
close quarters with him. I put to him this 
test-—he says the arming of a force such 
as the National Guard, containing the best 
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part of the heads of families in the coun- 
try, is no proof of sympathy between a 
people and the Government. [Sir Gzorex 
Bowyer : No.] Does he think that the pre- 
sent Sovereign of the remaining fragment 
of the Roman States would like to arm 
the National Guard? Either that Na- 
tional Guard would at once be in collision 
with the French troops, or, if the French 
troops were withdrawn, that temporal So- 
vereign would have to execute an evacu- 
ation of the Roman territory more rapid 
than dignified. I am glad my hon. 
Friend favours me with his ** Yes’ or 
‘*No,”’ for it eriables me to found a 
stronger argument on his silence. I asked 
him if he thought the temporal Sove- 
reign of Rome would like to intrust his 
defence or safety to a National Guard, 
but I did not succeed in drawing any 
answer from my hon. Friend on that 
point. 

Sir, the other case to which my hon. 
and learned Friend referred is a matter 
with respect to which it is impossible, on a 
debate suddenly arising, to arrive at any 
judgment. It is, I am afraid, impossible 
that such atrocities in their degree should 
not occur. It is in the nature of a revo- 
lution partaking, as it must, of the charac- 
ter of civil war—though it has partaken less 
of that in Italy than in any revolution of 
equal magnitude that ever took place in 
modern times—yet it is of the nature of 
a civil war to engender bitter and ferocious 
passions ; and there is one circumstance, 
above all, that invariably gives an intensity 
to these ferocious passions—that is, when 
those who contend on the one side look on 
those who contend on the other side as 
representing and being supported by a fo- 
reign influence. Sir, it is foreign influence 
interfering in Italy, it is foreign influence 
that gives its character to those horrors 
wherever they prevail in the South of Italy; 
and for that foreign influence, I regret to 
say it, the present temporal Soverign of 
the Roman States is principally responsi- 
ble. It may be natural enough for the ex- 
King of the Two Sicilies to do what he can 
to regain his power, and we can perhaps 
hardly blame him if he be not too scrupu- 
lous as to the means; but it is he who 
shelters him ; it is he who, being sheltered 
himself by the defence of France, extends 
that shelter to the expelled King of the 
Two Sicilies—it is he who is most deeply 
reponsible for the continuance of the dis- 
orders in tlie South, and for whatever é 
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human misery or crime attends the per- 
petration of these enormities. Sir, wher- 
ever cruelty is proved it will never, 1 am 
sure, ve apologized for or palliated in this 
House ; but in recording the admission 
that all cruelty is abominable, I must say 
I think, on the whole, it is marvellous to 
see how little cruelty, under such cireum- 
stances of fearful and agonizing suffer- 
ing, has been proved against the soldiery 
of Italy. 
The mind is necessarily dragged in dis- 
cussions of this kind to the state of Rome, 
with regard to which my hon. and learned 
Friend would have us to believe that the 
population of that city and the surrounding 
country are thoroughly satisfied with their 
Government. He requires us to believe 
this in the face of the fact, that 1 believe 
not less than some 20,000 French troops are 
there for some purpose or other. He does 
not say what purpose, but he says he is 
quite sure of one thing—it is not to keep 
the population in order. He requires us 
to believe this in the teeth of the recollec- 
tion that he was wont to make similar 
declarations regarding the whole Papal 
States ; but it did happen in the wealthiest 
and most considerable portion of those 
States that one fine morning the Austrian 
army walked out, and before twelve hours 
had elapsed the Papal Government walked 
after it, and that portion of Italy, with a 
singular absence of military force, has been 
among the most peaceful portions of the 
whole kingdom ever since. But my hon. and 
learned Friend undertakes to say that Pied- 
mont will never have Rome, and that the 
population is entirely in favour of the tem- 
poral sovereignty of those States. I can- 
not help recollecting a very slight anecdote 
which I may mention to the House as illus- 
trative of the real state of opinion in Italy, 
and which every one who has travelled in 
Italy, unless he has kept himself among a 
particular section, perfectly well knows. 
You may say, ‘*I do not care a pin about the 
state of feeling among the population; I 
mean to keep them down. It is necessary 
for religion that the iron heel should be 
placed on them.’’ At least, there would be 
a grain of truth in that; but there is not, I 
am sure, the slightest shadow of truth in 
the declaration of my hon. and learned 
Friend as to the feeling of the population. 
It was in the month of June, 1849, when 
lean assure my hon. and learned Friend 
Thad not paid the smallest attention to 
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to be on board a steamer at Civita Vecchia; 
there was every variety of passengers in 
the ship, and, the French having just 
entered Rome, they were all joking or 
crying out against the Pope but a portly 
facchino, who said, “ I am on the side 
of the Pope, because the Pope fills my 
pauneh.”” That was the reason why he 
was on the side of the Pope—the Pope 
filled his paunch. So you will find two 
classes in Italy on the side of the Pope— 
the majority of the clergy arid the majority 
of those whose paunches are filled by hold- 
ing public office. Beyond those classes, 
however, a Papal party does not exist, and 
the proof of it is what has happened in the 
portion from which the Austrian troops 
have been withdrawn, and whieh is a clear 
indication of what will happen in the rest 
when the French troops are withdrawn. 
My hon. and learned Friend, however, takes 
refuge in bold prediction. ‘I tell you 
plainly,’’ he said, ‘* you won’t get Rome ; 
you will never have it.” Sir, that re- 
minds me of what was once said in this 
House by Mr. Grattan when contending 
with an adversary. He said, “ He does 
not argue, but he foretells. I have, there- 
fore, but one resouree. I cannot confute a 
prophet, but I can disbelieve him.”’ Sir, 
that applies to the utterances of my hon. 
and learned Friend. The future is neither 
in his nor in our power. If 1 spoke as the 
organ of the Government, I should feel 
less at liberty in alluding to the occu- 
pation of Rome as I now do; but, speak- 
ing as an individual, I cannot but record 
the deep regret with which I view the con- 
tinued prolongation of that occupation. I, 
for one, feel for France—for that great 
nation, an admiration which is not mixed 
with nor measured by envy, because I do not 
believe that England has any occasion to 
envy France, and I do believe that in this 
world, which the Almighty has made for 
nations, there is room enough for us all ; 
but this is a matter of deep European in- 
terest—not confined to any country or any 
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. religion, and [ most earnestly hope that 


for the name and fame of France, for 
the sake of justice and humanity, for the 
sake of the future peace of Europe, and 
for the sake of the great and splendid ser- 
vices that France herself has conferred 
on Italy, that occupation may soon come 
to an end. 

My hon. Friend the Member for Honiton 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane) alarms us by refer- 





the details of Roman politics, I happened 
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lican party in the North of Italy, and a Mu- 
ratist party in the Neapolitan territory.. He 
said that French interest prevailed, and 
he asked what measures the Government 
intended to adopt to avert the evils he 
anticipated. Well, I say, if there be 
such a party as the Muratist in Naples, 
which I do not believe—if there be a 
Republican party in the North of Italy, 
which | do not wholly disbelieve, but we 
know it has been repressed for a long series 
of years with increasing energy and ear- 
nestness by the great mass of the Italian 
people—and if French interests prevails— 
1 do not presume to forecast the course of 
this or any other Government in particular 
exigencies—but if these dangers exist from 
within and without, I venture to say the 
safest and thé surést remedy is this—to call 
forth the self-consciousness of the Italjan 
people. That is the basis, as I think, of 
all the policy to be pursued by the Govern- 
ment of this country, either with consis- 
tency, or in accordance with the rules of 
right and justice, or with the slightest 
hope of support from the people. My 
hon, and learned Friend alarms us by 
speaking of the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment with regard to Italy, and he 
seems to think that our slumbers must be 
disturbed by the immense effect which our 
policy has produced. Now, it appears to 
me, that as the hon. Member for Honiton 
somewhat underrated, as I think, what he 
called, and very properly, moral support in 
matters of great European policy, so it 
was materially overrated by my hon. and 
learned Friend. My hon. and learned 
Friend treated the British Government as 
being in the main the authors of recent 
events in Italy. The hon. Member for 
Honiton, on the contrary, rather approxi- 
mated to the notion that what is termed 
moral support is only a name, a mere 
shadow, or something which is totally in- 
effective. Now, I grant that what is ealled 
moral support, as between country and 
country, is in no inconsiderable degree a 
modern idea ; but it is one of those modern 
ideas to which, as it appears to me, we 
ought to attach the greatest price and the 
greatest value. Moral support is a real 
power in Europe. Genuine public opinion 
—not the opinion of any one State—is a 
real power in Europe; and it is a true 
sign of advancing civilization and of pro- 
gress in the affairs of men—not a vision- 
ary, but real and substantial progress— 
when you find that you have passed be- 
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yond the region in which no real influence 
was known, except that of sword clashing 
against sword, and entered into that domain 
in which the minds of men act upon one 
another, and in which, without a resort to 
force, the power of higher principles is felt 
and recognised. That I believe to, be the 
meaning of moral support: That moral 
support, I rejoice to think, has. been afford- 
ed by Her Majesty’s Government to what 
is, in my humble opinion, the cause of 
law, the cause of freedom, the cause of 
European peace, and I will ‘even pre- 
sume to say—following the excellent re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. M. Milnes)—the cause of re- 
ligion itself. bes 
Reference has been made to the course 
taken by a portion of our fellow-subjects 
with respect to the general policy and 
position of the present Administration in 
consequence of its conduct in regard to the 
affairs of Italy. Sir, every section of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, or Scotchmen are 
free to judge of and to. adopt the course 
that seems best to themselyes. For my. 
own part, if I deeply lament that there are 
in this House, and out of it, those who 
make their views as to the temporal power 
of the Pope the key to their entire politi- 
cal action in all matters of civil and internal 
concern affecting this great Empire, I can 
only say that, regretting it, I regret it far 
more for their own sake than upon any 
other ground. I have, before now, walked 
with my hon. and learned Friend into the 
lobby of this House in very small minori- 
ties in defence of what I held to be the 
civil rights of persons of his.own religion. 
I am ready again to repeat that course 
wholly without reference to that which he 
or others may nowdo. But I beg respect- 
fully to tender to him the assurance that I 
should think it the basest of proceedings 
if we were capable of being actuated on 
great questions involving the fortunes of 
the nations of the world by the opinions 
which we might secretly or individually 
entertain in respect to the special fortunes 
of this or that religion. Sir, there are 
among the British public, and even among 
those portions of it who, perhaps, go the 
furthest in their hostility to the Roman 
Catholic religion, persons who are perfectly 
well satisfied with the policy now followed 
by the temporal sovereign of the Roman 
States, because, as they argue, ‘* What- 
ever we may say or do, either in Exeter 
Hall or through the medium of the printing 
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press, we cannot do anything one half so 
effective for detaching the Italian people 
from religious allegiance to the Court of 
Rome as the Pope himself and his Cardi- 
nals are doing from day to day, from night 
to night, from month to month, and from 
year to year, without intermission, by 
causing that Italian people to retain in 
their riinds the living sentiment that 
there is a practical opposition between the 
conduct of their ecclesiastical rulers, who 
insist upon being likewise their civil gover- 
nors, and those deep jirinciples of justice, 
right, truth, and order, which are the 
original and inalienable heritage of man- 
kind.”” I hope it is not disrespectful to- 
wards my hon. Friend, recollecting the en- 
deavours that have been made to cast the 
censures of infidelity upon those who have 
followed Garibaldi, if I venture to remind him 
that theologians perhaps the most distin- 
guished of his own communion in Italy are 
men who have shown themselves ready and 
anxious to part with the Papal sovereignty. 
[Sir Georce Bowyer was understood to 
signify dissent.] My hon. and learned 
Friend shakes his head, and thereby, I sup- 
pose, means to challenge me to the proof 
of my assertion. I would therefore cite to 
him the names of the celebrated monk of 
Montecassano and of the Padre Passaglia. 
My hon. and learned Friend seems shocked 
at the mention of the Padre Passaglia, 
but who, let me ask, is the bearer of that 
name? A man, I will say, quite as fa- 
mous as my hon. and learned Friend. My 
hon, and learned Friend has acquired an 
extended fame by his chivalrous and dogged 
defence of everything done in Italy by the 
beloved Sovereigns who have now left it ; 
and, considering the peculiarity of his task, 
the strangeness of his performance, and 
the courage it requires, I think he deserves 
the reward of an extended fame. But 
Passaglia was a considerable man when 
the Court of Rome, about five or six years 
ago, proceeded to take one of the most 
remarkable steps in the whole of its eccle- 
siastical history, and promulgated what 
was popularly known by the name of the 
new dogma. The Pope and his advisers 
then very naturally looked around for a 
grave and competent apologist, and who 
was the persun they selected? Why, 
Father Passaglia. I cannot say tiat I 
have in my pocket the two enormous 
volumes which that gentleman then wrote, 
containing not only his dedication of his 
book to the Pope, but also a letter from 
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the Pope to him stating the grounds of 
the confidence on which he had been chosen 
to execute that great work for the honour 
of the Church. That man, whom my hon, 
and learned Friend now decries, contra- 
dicting the whole tenour of that letter of 
the Pope, which I have seen, and can 
show to my hon. and learned Friend—that 
man whom I cite as a theologian of far 
more eminence than any one in Italy who 
can be marshalled against him, is now an 
exile from Rome, because, although he 
was the chosen champion of the Papacy 
in matters spiritual, he could not con- 
sent to be the advocate of the iniquities 
connected with its temporal authority, 
and he is, I believe, at this moment earn- 
ing his bread by editing a petty journal 
at Turin. 

With respect, Sir, to our responsibility 
on this question, I am not entitled to 
speak for the Government collectively, but 
only for my own individual share in it ; 
and I would only say I rather incline to 
have that responsibility aggravated than 
extenuated. But there is one important 
point with respect to which, with the 
indulgence of the House, I wish to bring 
this matter to a clear and definite issue. 
I have admitted that those who are, in 
some degree, responsible for having con- 
tributed, by their moral support, to the 
formation of the kingdom of Italy, are 
bound to show the existence of an improv- 
ing state of things in that country. It 
has been alleged that disaffection prevails 
among the National Guard of Italy. Now, 
that assertion confutes itself, becanse, if 


(it were true, who believes that the Italian 


Government would for a moment allow 
that force tocontinuein arms? Of course, 
in that case it would be disarmed imme- 
diately. But another and more distinct 
issue still capable of being presented to 
the House, and which was put by my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Layard) at an hour when there 
were much fewer hon. Members present 
than are here now, is, I hold, conclusive, 
not for the purpose of rebutting every alle- 
gation that is made of abuse, of cruelty, 
of imperfection, or of crime, but for the 
purpose of showing that great improve- 
ment is going on in the southern part of 
the Italian kingdom. I refer to the re- 
markable circumstance stated by my hon. 
Friend with regard to the trade of that 
kingdom, The hon. Member for King’s 
County (Mr. Hennessy) thought to confute 
it by showing that the imports into this 
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country from Italy have undergone a ¢er- 
tain decline within the last year. Why, 
Sir, it is not a question of what the trade 
of Italy with this eountry may be, but 
what the trade of Italy may be with her- 
self and with the whole world. Italy was 
formerly divided into seven States, and 
those seven States, being now formed into 
one, have been united in point of ¢om- 
merce. My hon. Friend (Mr. Layard) 
observed that we have the very clear and 
simple test of figures to apply to this 
matter, The receipts of the customs at 
Naples formerly amounted in the aggre- 
gate to £800,000 a year. ([Mr. Hev- 
NESsY: At what date?] The date is 
the latest for which the figures can be 
given under the old régime. I do not re- 
collect precisely the month at which that 
régime ceased. Unier the new system 
the import duties have been reduced to one- 
fifth of their previous rate. If, therefore, 


the trade of the country were the same as 
it was under the old system, the amount of 
customs receipts obtained at Naples would 
be just one-fifth of £800,000, that is, 
£160,000. But, instead of that latter sum, 
the actual sum is £520,000, showing a 
threefold trade in the port of Naples. The 


same thing might be proved to exist in re- 
gard to the trade of Sicily, were the hour 
not too late for troubling the House with 
the particulars. But I do not hesitate to 
state that I think this fact is in itself a con- 
clusive confutation of the stories that have 
been told us." It has been said that 7,000 
men were shot on the spot, that 6,000 or 
10,000 were wounded, that 7,000 or 8,000 
were carried away to prison, that 900 vil- 
lages have been burnt to the ground, and 
all this, forsooth, in a country where, in 
the short space of two years or a little 
more, the trade of the metropolis has ex- 
panded to threefold dimensions. I put it 
to the reasoning faculties of my hon. and 
learned Friend, which are perfectly acute 
in all cases where he is not governed by 
some overruling prepossession—I do entreat 
him to divest himself of the prejudice in 
which he seems to look at this question, 
and to tell us how he can possibly reconcile 
these two suppositions: on the one hand, 
that the people are universally disaffected 
and miserable, and that 900 of their vil- 
lages are burned, and I know not how 
many hundreds or thousands more depopu- 
lated or under military occupation ; and, 
on the other hand, that simultaneously 
with this terrible state of things, the pur- 
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suits of peace exhibit such an expansive 
power as is not merely indicated, but 
proved by the figures which 1 have just 
laid before the House. As regards the 
responsibility of the Government, I think 
they will be well able to bear it. I do not 
hesitate to say that I believe a special part 
of the duty—I may say of the mission—of 
the Administration of which my noblé 
Friend is at the head, is to be the true 
expositor of the sense of the people of Eng- 
land on a question so vitally important as 
the Italian question is, both to the main- 
tenance of every high and sacred principle, 
and likewise to the future tranquillity of 
Europe. I believe, too, so far as the judg- 
ment of England is concerned, never was 
that judgment pronounced on any public 
question, at home or abroad, with greater 
unanimity or clearness; and that there 
will not be any chapter of the life of my 
noble Friend on which Englishmen will 
probably dwell with greater satisfaction 
than that in which it shall be recorded 
that, not now alone, but for many years 
past, before the question had arisen to the 
magnitude of its present position, through 
evil report and through good report, he 
sustained and supported the cause of Italy. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he was willing to 
give the hon. Baronet the Member for Dun- 
dalk (Sir G. Bowyer) credit for the manner 
in which he. had brought forward this 
question, and for the temper which he had 
displayed ; and he did not rise for the 
purpose of speaking upon the question 
after the crushing speech of the Clan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, which appeared 
to him to have entirely disposed of it. He 
rose rather for the purpose of asking a 
question. Upon the numerous occasions, 
when the affairs of Italy had been dis- 
cussed in that House, there was one thing 
which had been always wanting, and that 
was the expression of any opinion upon 
the part of those hon. Members who sat 
upon the front Opposition bench. Day 
after day hon. Gentlemen had for years 
past occupied themselves with carping at 
the foreign policy of the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
it would be in the recollection of hon. 
Members that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bucks and tlie late Under 
Seeretary for Foreign Affairs had at the 
commencement of last session more espe- 
cially indulged in that course. He should 
like to know what policy hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would pursue upon this question 
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if they eame into power? Would it be 
similar to that adopted by Lord Derby’s 
Government in 1852, upon the question of 
free trade, when they said that they had 
no opinions of their own, but what- 
ever the opinion of the people of England 
might be, they would bow to it, and at the 
general election in that year their sup- 
porters professed free trade principles in 
the boroughs, and, like the hon. Member 
for Suffolk, were Protectionists in the 

unties,. They might have expected 
Setter things from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli), whom he did not see in 
his place, although a very short time 
since he had observed his head above 
the box while sitting at the further end 
of the front bench. Where was he ? 
Although he had left his place, he would 
undertake to say that he was underneath 
that roof. He much wished he would re- 
turn to the House and state the opinions of 
himself and of his party, if they had any. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dundalk and the hon. Mem- 
ber for the King’s County, who had trans- 
ferred their allegiance from the Gentlemen 
on this side of the House, to whom they 


were indebted for Catholic Emancipation, 
and consequently for the seats which they 
occupied, must have been sadly disap- 
pointed that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire had not 


spoken to-night. He was, however, glad 
to see the hon. Member for Horsham (Mr. 
Fitzgerald) taking a note, as there was no 
man more fit than the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in the Government of 
Lord Derby to say what the opinions of 
the leaders of the Opposition were upon 
this question, [Mr. Firzceratp: No !] 
Well, if he were not taking a note, he 
was probably writing one to his leader 
to ask him to come back. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite could not tell whether 
their leader was a supporter of the Pope 
or of the King of Italy; let him come back 
and say which he was. What had been 
the conduct of the noble Earl at the head 
of the Conservative party. Had it been in 
favour of the King of Italy? No, he had 
rather given his support to Lord Normanby, 
whenever he had brought forward his te- 
dious propositions. 

Mr. HENNESSY rose to order. He 
protested against such an attack being 
made upon a noble Lord who had at one 
time been a Member of that House. 
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Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon, 
Member for Southwark that he was out of 
order in his remarks, 

Mr. LOCKE said, then, that a noble 
Lord [Order! order !]—that somebody in 
another place was sometimes tedious, and 
that certainly was no aspersion on his 
character, for hon. Gentlemen in that House 
were sometimes tedious. He did not wish 
hon, Gentlemen opposite to be deceived, 
They looked forward to a glorious acces- 
sion to power. The hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk, and those who agreed with him, had 
a right to know what were the opinions of 
the late Government on the Italian ques- 
tion, and the hon. Member for Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck), who sometimes entertain- 
ed opinions of his own irrespective of his 
party, ought to be informed by the rigit 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks 
whether, if his party came into power, he 
intended to support the Pope or the 
King of Italy. He felt sure that some 
explanation would be offered by some hon. 
Member opposite. He was not going to 
take part in the debate, he had merely 
risen for the purpose of asking a ques- 
tion. It seemed to him most extraordinary 
that throughout the evening the front 
Opposition bench should have remained 
unoccupied, but he now saw upon it his 
hon. Friend the Member for Horsham (Mr, 
Fitzgerald) from whom he trusted the 
House would receive some information. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of answering the question of 
the hon, and learned Member for South- 
wark (Mr, Locke), because he considered 
it superfluous to do so ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer began his speech by stating that 
he deprecated these discussions ; but who 
had been more ready than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer both with his tongue and 
with his pen to raise discussions as to the 
internal affairs of other countries ; neither 
would he follow the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) in the dis- 
cussion of the theological bearings of 
the question, for that hon. Member would 
have the opportunity of discussing them 
at greater length on the 8th of May, 
when he designed to submit to the House 
his Motion on the subject of Maynooth. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Dun- 
dalk (Sir G. Bowyer) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) 
would then have the opportunity of re- 
plying to the hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
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ments, and he had no doubt but that the 
triangular duel would then take place 
in the presence of a numerous and an ad- 
miring audience. But on his own behalf, 
and on behalf of those with whom he usu- 
ally sat, he must deprecate the charges 
brought against that side of the House 
by the hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Whalley) and the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. Locke) of 
having any intention of combining with the 
hon. Member for the King’s County (Mr. 
Hennessy) for the purpose of turning out 
the Government upon the Italian question. 
So far from wishing to do so, although he 
thought the question might have been ar- 
gued in a fairer spirit by the right hon. 
Gentleman, he would still say that he de- 
sired as much as the right hon. Gentleman 
himself to see a powerful and united Italy. 
But when they spoke of a united Italy, it 
must be remembered that there were two 
systems by which that unity might be 
effected—one a system of centralization, 
and the other a system of federation. 
That point the right hon. Gentleman | 
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the habits, the feelings, sympathies, and 
prejudices which were prevalent among 
large classes of men, and to be practicable, 
men must be movable as pawns upon a 
chess-board. It was altogether inexpedi- 
ent to endeavour to force Piedmontese laws 
and institutions upon the provinces now 
united with Sardinia, and to compel a 
forced division of property in Lombardy. 
In making such an attempt Count Cavour 
had committed one of the greatest blunderg 
that could be made by a great statesman, 
because it was generally acknowledged that 
constitutional liberty could not exist without 
the support of an independent territorial 
class, but if an independent upper chamber 
was desirable in all countries as a check 
upon the fickle passions of an elective cham- 
ber, it was more especially desirable at 
Turin as a check upon the intrigues of the 
Camerilla of that capital. If there had 
been an independent upper chamber in 
Piedmont, Baron Ricasoli would not have 
been displaced. An honourable man, an 
upright minister, who would not stoop to the 
artifices of ‘many public men, who would 


had carefully avoided, and no doubt in-| neither purchase the praises of the press, 
tentionally. The system of centralization | nor fawn upon the demagogues of the 
was the French system of governing by pre- | market-place ; and yet he had fallen a vic- 
fets, and of mapping out the country into! tim to the backstairs influences of the Pa- 
departments: the system of federation, | !ace, and to certain other influences which 
was the English system, which had an/ might be but too easily surmised, when it 
Imperial parliament for Imperial purposes, | was recollected that for months his dis- 
yet left each province to manage its own | missal had been demanded and clamoured 
affairs after its own fashion. The system of | for by the Constitutionnel and by the 
centralization had been tried, and had failed. | Patrie. Italy ought to feel as England 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Dundalk | would have felt if Lord Clarendon had 
(Sir G. Bowyer) had probably over-coloured | been dismissed by the intrigues of Mrs. 
the picture, but there could be no doubt that | Palmer, and at the demand of Louis XIV.; 
discontent did exist in Tuscany, in Naples,| and great indeed must be the shame 
and in the Island of Sicily. The other|of Italy that her Minister should be 
day he received a letter from one of the | displaced on account of the inflexibility 
most distinguished men in the island, who! of his integrity—a vice not too common 
was a short time back more Piedmontese | upon Italian soil. Anxious as he was 
than the Piedmontese themselves, but who | for the liberty of Italy, he must say 
now acknowledged that great discontent he thought the present attitude of the 
had been caused in the island by the re-| Cabinet of Turin was becoming intole- 





moval of the Viceroy and the appointment | 
of a Governor who was nothing but a/ 
prefet in his stead. He wished to see 
@ strong and united Italy, and under a) 
system of federation his wish might still 
be realized. Baron Brenner, in the in- 
terest of France desiring a weak Italy, | 
wished for a system of federation under 
a variety of Princes; but the system which | 
he desired waa a federation under a single 
Sovereign, There was a certain charm 
about centralization; but it ignored 


rable—it was inconsistent with the disar- 
mament of Austria and with the peace of 
Europe. Instead of empty threats and 
idle vapouring, it would be better if she 
were to consolidate the provinces she 
had already acquired, and to conciliate 
the populations which acknowledged her 
sway; for, as the Cabinet of Turin but 
too well knew, if she attacked Austria 
without France, she must fail; and if 
she attacked Austria with France, suc- 
cess would even be more disastrous to 
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her than failure, and in that case, in 
the warning language of Lord Claren. 
don, she might perhaps too late find, 
that she was but the advanced guard 
and pioneer of France, and that in 
grasping at the shadow of power she 
had thrown away the substance of li- 
berty. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that in his 
opinion the arguments used in the course 
of the debate had been rather one-sided. 
There were two questions to be considered 
—the one the condition of Italy, the other 
the Italian policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. As to the former of these questions, 
the remarks of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Dundalk (Sir G. Bowyer), who 
raised the discussion, had been somewhat 
vague respecting the unsatisfactory and un- 
settled condition of certain provinces of Na- 
ples, and of the rigours and excesses of mar- 
tial law. Those statements had been replied 
to by the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in a speech full of 
accurate information, and delivered in a 
tone of manly sympathy for the Italian peo- 
ple that was creditable alike to himself and 
to the Government. The hon. Baronet who 
opened the debate found fault with the Go- 
vernment because their policy was incon- 
sistent with the principle of non-interven- 
tion, upon which it professed to be founded. 
The hon. Baronet, no doubt, would desire 
to bring about political changes in this 
country which, rightly or not, he might 
believe would mean a change from non-in- 
tervention, with the moral influence of this 
country on the side of the King of Italy, 
and against Austria and the Pope, to non- 
intervention with the moral influence of 
this country marring the destinies of the 
Kingdom of Italy and upholding the cause 
of Austria and the Pope. For himself, he 
accepted non-intervention in good faith as 
the real foreign policy of this country, and 
after the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
thought he should be justified in making a 
few remarks upon the subject. He would, 
in the first instance, meet the hon. Baronet 
by saying that non-intervention did not 
mean indifference, nor even neutrality, for 
to hold that opinion would be equivalent to 
a negation of all foreign policy, and a con- 
clusion alike impossible and unworthy for 
this country to adopt. If it neither meant 
indifference nor neutrality, a policy based 
upon non-intervenion could not consist in 
its profession as a bare fact or a rule to 
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guide our own action, but must consist in 
upholding that principle, and, as far as we 
wisely might, in enforcing it in the councils 
of Europe. Thus interpreted, he did not 
think it was far from being the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and it was one 
worthy of them and of the country. It re- 
commended itself as tending to limit the 
area of future conflicts and general Kuro- 
pean wars, and it recommended itself far 
more widely for reasons quite opposite to 
indifference, because it tended to leave Go- 
vernments and those whom they governed 
face to face, without any Holy Alliance to 
interpose between them and the attainment 
of their desires. Now for the application 
of those principles to the case of Italy. 
The policy of intervention, thus understood, 
would lead this country to deprecate a re- 
newal of the struggle between France and 
Austria upon Italian soil, because that 
might lead to a European war, and be- 
cause that would not be leaving Italy to 
work out her own emancipation. But such 
principles and considerations would lead 
them with even greater urgency tv demand 
the withdrawal of the French troops from 
Rome, and to forbid, should the occasion 
arise, the interference of any other Euro- 
pean Power, German or otherwise, between 
Italy and those dynasties which stood be- 
tween her and the accomplishment of her 
unity. Did not that description apply to 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government ? 
At all events, he might safely say, that in 
proportion as their policy deviated from 
those principles and those considerations 
would it meet with the approval of the sup- 
porters of the hon, Baronet, The hon. 
Baronet, in dealing with the condition of 
Italy, carefully avoided that which it was 
his duty to explain—the causes of the evils 
of Italy and their remedies. They knew 
the causes of those evils and they knew 
the remedies for them. The hon. Baronet 
told the House that the dismemberment 
of Italy, with a return to the old state of 
things, would restore peace to that country. 
But the House kuew very well that the 
cause of the evils of Italy was neither 
more nor less than the policy of those whom 
the hon. Baronet represented that night. 
The hon. Baronet did not come there as 
the exponent of any national policy from an 
English point of view, but he came as the 
representative and the advocate of a foreign 
temporal Power, itself the sole cause—the 
conscious and intending cause—of all the 
evils which he affected todeplore. Did not all 
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the world know that it was at Rome the} cause it relied upon the bayonets of Vol- 


ex-King of Naples found a refuge when he 
fled in terror from Garibaldi and his thou- 
sand volunteers ; that Rome was the basis 
of the system of brigandage, and that 
Rome was the source of supplies and the 
shelter in defeat of those hirelings who 
sought to harass and disturb, though they 
could not hope to restore a kingdom? Why 
did the temporal Papacy play so suicidal— 
so ignominious a part? Why had it so 
fallen from its high estate in those days 
when it had yet a purpose to fulfil, 
when Gregory VII. brought that powerful 
monarch Henry IV. of Germany from the 
head of his armies to sue on bended knees 
for three days and three nights, for forgive- 
ness from the Papal chair? Why had it 
so fallen from what it was in more recent 
times, when the present Pontiff ascended 
the Papal chair, and when, moved by the 
aspirations and troubles of his country to 
a moment of humanity and patriotism, 
the ‘sacred word ‘*Italy’’ escaped his lips 
with a prayer, and all Europe, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, indulged in dreams of 
a renovated Papacy? Why was this? 
It was not because the temporal Papacy 
was unable to read aright the handwriting 
on the wall; but because it had not the 
courage to submit to an inevitable fate, 
but per fas et nefas struggled against the 
decree. It was because it read in the 
unity and the life of Italy its own death. 
warrant that it allied itself with the scum 
of Europe to harass, to pillage, and to 
murder where it could not hope to conquer. 
The hon. Baronet had assured the House 
that Italy should not have Rome, and he 
taunted the Government by telling them 
that it was their policy which led to the 
predominance of French influence in Italy. 
He would ask the hon. Baronet one question 
—on what power did the temporal Papacy 
rest? Why did it continue this fatal, need- 
less, and yet ignominious struggle, day by 
day, rendering any possible arrangement 
which might serve to break its fall more 
improbable—day by day making itself more 
hateful in the eyes of the Italian people, 
because it became more clearly the great 
obstacle betweem them and the accomplish- 
ment of that which they wished for, to 
crown and consolidate the edifice which 
they had built—day by day rendering itself 
more despicable because it maintained the 
struggle with a force in no degree its own, 
and day by day losing its hold even upon 
the spiritual allegiance of the Italians, be- 
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tairian France? [Je had read the history of 
the Italian people in a very different man- 
ner from some hon, Gentlemen who had 
spoken that night. Looking back upon 
the history of Italy he saw that country 
had fulfilled great purposes in the world, 
and, having fulfilled them, it fell. Ile 
had pondered on the depth of that fall, 
It might be said that Italy had never been 
a nation, That might be true in one sense ; 
but it had been more than a nation. Twice 
had she possessed universal dominion; she 
had ruled the Pagan and the Christian 
world, and precisely in proportion to her 
grandeur had been the depth of her fall. 
But those days were past, and the future 
at which she aimed was one more modest, 
but at the same time eminently caleu- 
lated to promote the welfare and the 
peace of Europe, no less than her own. 
From ’48 downwards the Italian people 
had been availing themselves of all aids, 
they had been accumulating for one 
struggle all the various forces within that 
kingdom, and those facts might be taken 
as evidence of their determination to found 
a united Italy. He had always felt that 
the chief difficulties in the way of Italian 
unity would be those immediately preced- 
ing it. He could not conceive any disin- 
tegrating force sufficient to rend asunder 
Italy having Rome for its capital and the 
Alps and the sea for its natural boundaries. 
He believed firmly in the approaching eon- 
summation, and it was one which no diplo- 
matic intrigues would avail to prevent, 
He hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
would do what they could to hasten that 
consummation by narrowing the area of 
the necessary conflict, by limiting the ex- 
penditure of treasure and of blood, and by 
rendering more fruitful and more peaceful 
the victory which would yet be won. This 
was a policy worthy of the English nation— 
a policy in the pursuit of which any Minis- 
ter might count on the support of the 
country—a policy which would Jead thig 
country still further in the path she had 
already trodden, and which would be giv- 
ing only due and fitting expression to 
the feelings of people who desired ar- 
dently the civil and religious liberty of the 
world. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, the hon. and 
learned Member opposite (Mr. Locke) 
seemed surprised that Catholic Members 
of that House should wish to see the 
present Government come to grief. Now, 
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it was historically untrue that the Whigs 
had emancipated the Catholics. Civil and 
religious liberty was made a shuttlecock 
between two great parties in this country, 
but it was the people of Ireland under a 
great and powerful leader who carried the 
question of emancipation to such a point 
that the English Government were obliged 
to concede it, and the instruments to carry 
the law into effect were Sir Robert Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington. Who was it 
that put the first fetter on the Irish Catho- 
fics in 1688? Was it not the Whigs? 
It was to the Whigs they were indebted 
for the Penal Laws. By whom was the 
first link struck from the limbs of the 
lave? By Pitt, who was not a Whig 
statesman. The Whigs for nearly thirty 
years made capital out of the ery of civil 
and religious liberty, and over and over 
again deceived the hopes of the Catholics. 
It was the Catholics themselves who, under 
a wise and powerful leader, worked out 
their own political redemption. As to this 
Italian question, the Government were, no 
doubt, very glad it had been brought for- 
ward. Hon. Members opposite called it 
‘the great question of the day.” That 
was precisely what Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment wished to make it. Reform had been 
the great question of the day. But it was 
so no longer. Having betrayed the English 
Reformers and turned out the Conservatives 
for not going as far in the path of Reform 
as they professed themselves determined to 
go, the Government came into office as 
Reformers upon a Reform ery, and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman knew only too well 
how much he and his party had been 
**sold.”’ For his own part he thanked God 
that he was one of those who voted against 
Lord Russell’s Resolutiun which he pro- 
posed in his enthusiasm for Reform. He 
did not assist in turning out Lord Derby’s 
Government for a mere sham, knowing as 
he did thoroughly well that the present 
Ministry were not in earnest upon the ques- 
tion of Reform. The House had heard 
enough that evening of paradox, and, as to 
credulity, why the Radical party swallowed 
almost everything. No deception was so 
gross that they were not willing victims to 
it. And now after all this talk about Re- 
form what was said to be the great question 
of the day? Not something that was hap- 
pening in Southwark or the manufacturing 
districts, but certain events in Southern 
Italy. The Government would most likely 
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forward at the end of the Session, when 
they were. being smashed to pieces by in- 
ternal dissension. They would rejoice in 
getting up a cry against the Pope and the 
King of Naples, for this, perhaps, might 
enable them to tide over the recess, and 
give them a lease of office until the opening 
of the next Session. Having abandoned 
Reform and betrayed their supporters, the 
Government were now doing what Earl 
Russell did whenever he was unpopular. 
When that statesman found himself un- 
popular, which he often was, he generally 
betook himself to Exeter Hall, and there 
delivered himself of a ‘‘No Popery” 
speech. The Government were now living 
on sufferance, having deceived their party ; 
and they also made Anti-Papal speeches, 
bnt of course in the interests of human 
liberty. There was no connection between 
the Catholics and any party. They simply 
exercised the right which belonged to them 
as freemen, and they acted as every free- 
man had a right to act.. They simply dis- 
criminated between revolutionists, and those 
who were anxious for true progress and 
rational liberty—between those who be- 
lieved in the power of nations and govern- 
ments to work out their own reformation, 
and those who, on the other side, hounded 
on every anarchist and infidel in Italy to 
the destruction both of throne and altar, 
It was one thing to wish well to Reform, 
but it was another thing to promote an- 
archy and encourage revolution. What 
Catholics complained of was, not that the 
Government had acted on the principle of 
non-intervention, but that they had grossly 
violated that principle. The hon, Gentle- 
man (Mr. Stansfeld) had defined non-inter- 
vention in rather an extraordinary manner. 
He said it meant sympathy and something 
more, for it did not bind him to neutrality. 
But would Her Majesty’s Government dare 
to apply that definition to their dealings 
with the Northern and Southern States of 
America? He would maintain that no 
individual Member of the Government dare 
even express his sympathy either with 
North or South; and as a body the Govern- 
ment would not venture to throw their 
moral weight into either scale, much less 
to abandon the strict line of neutrality. 
They might alter their prudent policy when 
they saw which way things were certain to 
incline, but at present they dare not act 
upon the policy which they pursued towards 
Italy and feeble Powers generally. Then, 


be glad if the same question were brought look at Russian Poland. Did the Govern- 
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ment deal with Russia as they dealt with | haste over which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Pope and the King of Naples? The | the Chancellor of the Exchequer gloated 
noble Viscount at the bead of the Govern- by anticipation, it would still matter little ; 
ment had stated the other night upon this for, by some new and unexpected combi- 
question that it was not the province of a | nation of cireumstances, Providence would 
Member of that House to sit in judgment raise up friends and protectors where, per- 
on the policy of a foreign country and to | haps it was least, expected. When the 
criticise the rule of Russiain Poland. Yet, hairs: of the right hon. Gentleman were 
were there no wounds in Poland? Was | white, and when he was no longer equal 
there no dark and dense tyranny in that to those splendid intellectual conflicts in 
unhappy country—were there no cruel | which he is now so powerful and suceess- 
outrages there? Where were the eloquent ful, he will acknowledge the wonderful 
appeals of the right hon. Gentleman the | dispensations of that Providence which 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his col-| will again and again save the Papacy 
leagues upon the wrongs of Poland? The | and its temporal power from the malice 
reason of their silence was one unworthy | of its enemies. The hon. Gentleman 
of English manliness and English pride. |(Mr. Stansfeld) talked of the sunburst 
They were outspoken upon Italy, because of freedom that now shines over Italy. 
the Pope and the King of Naples were | But he must surely forget. He asked 
weak and broken; but Russia was strong him was that freedom perfect? Where 
and powerful, and so not a word escaped | was his friend Mazzini? Was hein Italy ? 
them on behalf of the oppressed Poles. ; No doubt, Garibaldi was in Italy, where 
The noble Lord now translated to another | he was blasphemously adored as a God. 
place (Earl Russell) had made himself the Did he romance? Not ten days ago one 
schoolmaster for whipping and scourging | of Garibaldi’s lieutenants hailed him in 
the Sovereigns of Italy, but he dared not the midst of an immense assembly as a 
apply the same tawse to the Emperor of | deity, and the correspondent of Zhe Times 
Russia when the sufferings of Poland were | declared that the people rose up with such 
in question. For the Papacy he had no enthusiasm that they evidently believed 
apprehension, neither had he any fear that | the statement to be true. If the Govern- 
its temporal power would be destroyed. | ment had faithfully and honourably carried 
He believed that the same Providence that | out the principle of non-intervention, the 
had watched over the temporal power of | Roman Catholics of this country would 
the Papacy for 1,100 years, and which had | have made no complaint. But they had 
protected it through many fiery ordeals, | done everything unworthy of men who re- 





and against many malignant enemies, would 
again baffle the enemies of the See of Peter. 
He said this because he believed it, and 
because within little more than half a 
century the temporal authority of the 
Papacy appeared, at least to the eyes of 
men of limited vision, to be utterly de- 
stroyed. The storm and fury boru of the 
Great Revolution swept over Italy, and 
the Pope was whirled away before its re- 
sistless force; but the Pope was again 
restored to the Vatican. The Pope was 
again driven from Rome ; but a few years 
passed, and the Pope was once more in 
the Vatican, and the Great Powers of 
Europe guaranteed by solemn treaty the 
security of his temporal power, which her 
Majesty’s Government were now assisting 
to wrest from him. When the revolution 
of 1848 broke out, and the Pope was 
driven into exile, it was thought that his 
temporal power was gone for ever; but a 
year afterwards the Pope was again in the 
Vatican. And should the Pope be com- 
pelled to fly from Rome with that indecent 
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presented a great, powerful, or, as they 
so often proclaimed, chivalrous country. 
What did they do? When that unhappy 
young monarch, betrayed by his Generals 
and surrounded by purchased statesmen, 
made his last gallant stand against his 
enemies, with hia heroic wife at his side, 
what was the cry from the benches oppo- 
site? What was the tenor of the de- 
spatches from the Foreign Office? That 
blood was being wantonly spilt, that it 
was a sin to protract a useless struggle, 
and that the King ought to abandon his 
throne to his enemies. That was dis- 
honourable language on the part of the 
British Government towards a young man 
to whom no fair trial had been vouchsafed. 
The whole weight of this powerful country 
was flung into the balance against the 
besieged of Gaeta, and in favour of the 
besiegers. That, surely, was not strict 
neutrality—the same that was now exhi- 
bited to the Northern and Southern States 
of America, He was glad that there had 
been no great amount of laudation that 
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night of Victor Emmanuel, whose career 
during the last three years had been one 
of unparalleled infamy. He had violated 
every moral and sacred obligation ; he had 
burst through every law of nations. He 
had done everything that could brand 
shame on his brow. [Murmurs.] He 
would prove it. They might murmur as they 
liked ; he was in order, and if he did not 
vindicate what he had said, he would con- 
sent to be hooted by them. Victor Em- 
manuel had counselled the Pope not to 
rely upon foreign aid, but to create and 
maintain an army of his own to defend his 
throne. The Pope took his advice, and 
got an army. [An hon. MemBer: Yes, 
the Irish.] They need not sneer at the 
Irish, for they could not do without them. 


{COMMONS} 





It would be a bad thing for them if they 
had not them in the hour of danger. It 
was then they could appreciate their value, 
and could understand how necessary to 
their country was their courage, their | 
daring, and their dash. Well, Victor. 
Emmanuel pretended to be the friend of | 
the Pope; he was in diplomatic alliance | 
with him; his Minister was at Rome. 
The Pope had an army, and what did) 
Victor Emmanuel do? He treacherously | 
promoted insurrection in the Papal terri- 
tories, and said he would go forward for | 
-+he double purpose of putting down the | 
revolution and protecting the Pope. Te} 
then, with his powerful army, crushed the | 
Pope’s small army under Lamoriciére. 
Was that honour, or was it infamy? In 
his opinion it was nothing but infamy. 
He had not even proclaimed war against 
the King of Naples, yet he sent an army 
against him, and besieged him in Gaéta. 
That was nothing but piracy and robbery 
on a gigantic scale, and the historian of 
fifty years hence would pass a cooler judg- 
ment on such transactions than now came 
from the Treasury Bench. The Govern- 
ment appeared to be bent on continuing 
the same mad and reckless policy which 
they had pursued ever since they came 
into office, They were encouraging the 
ambition of a Power which was dangerous 
to the peace of Europe, and they had done 
everything they could to bring about the 
humiliation of a Power which had been 
their friend at other times. Their policy 
was in favour of France and against 
Austria... He had no fear for the Pa- 
pacy, for, if necessary, Providence would 
again protect it; but it was a foolish 
and an ungrateful policy on the part 
of England to injure, humiliate, and op- 
ar. Maguire 
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press nations that had been her faithful 
allies in the time of her need and trial. 
Mr. O’BRIEN remarked, that the inter- 
est taken in this question was not so much 
caused by any particular regard for the 
liberty of the people of Rome as by an im- 
pression that the annihilation of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope would tend to pro- 
duce some religious change in Italy. But 
he believed the maintenance of the temporal 
power of Rome was necessary to prevent the 
head of the Catholie Church from becoming 
the minion either of France, Austria, Spain, 
or any other political Power. He would, 
therefore, in every possible way, maintain 
a Power he thought necessary. But they 
knew that Roman Catholics had established 
republics on the American continent ; and 
he fully accepted all the great principles of 
civil liberty. The Emperor of the French 
was the real arbiter of the temporal power 
of the Papacy ; and as long as Pio Nono 
lived, he had a strong idea that a French 
garrison would always be seen in Rome. 
Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I think 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr, 
Maguire) when he reads to-morrow the 
words he has spoken to-night, may, on 
cooler reflection, regret some of the ex- 
pressions he has let fall with respect to 
a Sovereign in alliance with our own. 
There is in this House perfect freedom of 
speech ; every hon. Member is entitled by 
the rules and privileges of Parliament to 
express, in any manner he thinks consist- 
ent with the decorum that ought to prevail 
in our debates, his opinion of the acts of any 
foreign Sovereigns. But I think the hon. 
Gentleman, on reflection, wi!l feel that his 
zeal for the head of his Church, though 
natural, has led him somewhat too far in 
hisexpressions. The vehemence and pas- 
sion with which he has spoken remind me 
ofa story of a North American Indian, who, 
coming to England, attended one of the 
courts of justice and heard a trial. He was 
not familiar with the English language ; 
but when asked by a friend what was his 
opinion of the proceedings, he said it was 
quite clear which of two lawyers who had 
spoken was in the right. One, who went 
into a violent passion, was evidently in the 
wrong; the other, who kept his temper, 
must have been in the right. Now, the 
vehemence and passion the hon. Gentle- 
man displayed in the course of his remarks 
have clearly shown an internal consciousness 
that he was defending a bad cause, and 
endeavouring to make violence and passion 
the substitutes for argument. The hon. 
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Gentleman has also, | think, treated very 
unjustly the services which the Liberal 
party have rendered to the Roman Catho- 
lies of Ireland. The hon. Gentleman, with 
a natural pride, said, ** We thank nobody 
for the emancipation of the Catholics ; we 
have only to thank ourselves for it ; it was 
the Irish who carried the question, with no 
assistance from England.’’ I think the hon. 
Gentleman has misread the history of his 
own time. He has devoted great pains 
and study to the history of the Court of 
Rome ; if he had bestowed equal attention 
upon the events of his own period in the 
United Kingdom, I think he would come 
to a somewhat different conclusion. Un- 
doubtedly, the Liberal party had not the 
good fortune actually to carry the question 
of Catholic Emancipation ; it was carried 
by the party which had systematically re- 
sisted it when proposed by others. But 
it was owing to the exertions of the Libe- 
ral party, and the pressing reasons they 
brought to bear on the case, that justice 
was ultimately done, and the question car- 
ried in a satisfactory manner. I do not 
complain of the course the Roman Catholie 
Members have thought fit to pursue with 
regard to Her Majesty’s Government. 1 
am willing to make fuli allowance for the 
strong religious feeling and natural at- 
tachment to the head of their Church. 
They are mistaken, and acting under a de- 
lusion ; but that mistake and that delusion 
are to be respected. And I assure them 
we feel no resentment towards them; we 
are willing to trust the course of events, 
which, I hope, may lead them to take a 
sounder view of their relations to the party 
by which Catholic emancipation was snp- 
ported and gained. With regard to the 
hon. Baronet who brought forward this 
Motion, I not only respect his motives, but 
I tender him both my thanks and compli- 
ments. I compliment the hon. Baronet 
on the renewed proof he has given of the 
fidelity of his attachment to the Church to 
which he belongs. I think it does him 
honour ; now that the temporal power of 
Rome is in danger, the more assured it is 
of his vehement support. The more likely 
it is to lose the small remnant of the autho- 
rity it once possessed, the more honour- 
able is the zeal he manifests in his defence. 
Like Cato he prefers the falling cause— 

“ Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 
The temporal power of Rome is a falling 
cause, It is, therefore, a fair subject of per- 
sonal compliment to the hon, Baronet that 
in spite of the calamity that now surrounds 
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it he is still its friend, champion, and ad- 
vocate, as he was in its days of greater 
prosperity. I think, however, the hon. 
Baronet has not done that cause much good 
by the manner in which he has brought it 
under discussion in the House ; because, 
whatever service he may have thought he 
was rendering to the temporal power of the 
Pope and to the cause of the fallen Sove- 
reigns of Italy by the statement he has 
made, I think, if he had known before- 
hand what replies would be made by my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of State 
and my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, his own prudence would 
have counselled him to be silent and to ab- 
stain from bringing down a description of 
the real state of the Italian question. Sir, 
it is manifest that Italy has been greatly 
benefited by the changes that have taken 
place. I will not now go into a repetition of 
the immense advantages Italy has gained 
by the change in its Governments. I do 
not, on the other hand, want to dwell on the 
enormities committed by those who were 
sent from Rome under the sanction of the 
head of the Roman Catholic religion, and 
under the sanction of their unhappy 
and exiled Sovereign, who lives under the 
protection of the Pope. 1 will not go into 
these atrocities; I will simply say that 
they were such as ought to deter any one 
from advocating a cause stained by such 
cruelties. If the Southern part of Italy is 
disturbed, it is disturbed not by internal 
insurrection—not by the people themselves 
—but totally and entirely by emissaries, 
the scum of the earth, sent there on pur- 
pose to murder, to plunder, to destroy by 
fire, and even to burn people alive. The 
hon. Member for Maldon (Mr. Peacocke), 
if I understand him, says he does not wish 
that Italy should revert to its former con- 
dition, but that there should be a federa- 
tion ; and a federation, no doubt, was the 
plan proposed originally at Villafranca and 
afterwards at Zurich. But it has been 
stated that the people of Italy were of 
opinion that a federation would have been 
impossible—that if it had been established, 
it could not have held good. However that 
may he, the time for it has gone by ; it is 
now an impossibility. Italy is now united, 
with the exception of Rome and the small 
portion of territory attached to it and of 
Venetia. The hon. Baronet says that the 
King of Italy will never get Rome, that 
the Pope will continue there ‘or ever ; and 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan—the ex- 
pounder of the decrees of Providence— 
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says it is destined by the Almighty that 
the Pope should be for ever the Sovereign 
of Rome. As a humble individual—as a 
simple mortal, neither being a prophet, nor 
an expounder of the Divine intentions— 
I think it is impossible that the temporal 
power of the Pope can continue. My 
opinion is, that, sooner or later, his rule 
will come to an end ; and, depend upon it, 
every year, every month of its continuance 
will alienate the people of Italy more and 
more from his spiritual authority. It is 
the interest of the Head of the Chureh to 
divest himself of that temporal power 
which has been so grievously abused by 
those who have exercised it under his 
authority and in his name. The two events 
are not incompatible. The hon. Member 
says that the Pope will for ever remain 
at the Vatican. I say that the temporal 
power of the Pope will cease, and that 
Rome, sooner or later, will become the 
capital of Italy; but the Pope might 
maintain his dignity as head of the Church, 
occupying the Vatican, and Rome at the 
same time being the capital of the king- 
dom of Italy. There is nothing incompati- 
ble in the two prophecies ; and it is not 
impossible that we may see the realization 
of both. It has been stated by one of my 
hon. Friends that the destinies of the Pope, 
as regards the temporal power, are in the 
hands of the Emperor of the French. 
There is no doubt of the fact. No doubt 
the temporal power of the Pope, such as it 
is, depends entirely on the presence of the 
French troops in Rome. I have heard it 
said by Roman Catholies that it is essen- 
tial that the Head of the Church should be 
an independent Sovereign. Is the Pope 
an independent Sovereign? Ie is main- 
tained in his temporal authority simply by 
20,000 French troops, against the will of 
almost the whole of his subjects. Is that 
the position of an independent Sovereign ? 
Why, it is the most dependent position 
that an unhappy Sovereign can possibly 
occupy ; and, depend upon it, that condi- 
tion of things cannot be permanent. I 
will not say that the occupation of Rome 
by French troops is a violation of inter- 
national law ; because it exists at the de- 
sire and demand, and with the consent 
of the Sovereign of what remains of that 
country ; but, no doubt, it is a gross viola- 
tion of that principle of non-intervention 
which has been proclaimed by France as 
well as by England ; and it is also at distinct 
variance with those declarations with which 


the war in Italy was commenced, the ob- | 
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ject of which war was stated to be to re- 
store Italy to herself, and to make her free 
from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic. 
Italy has not been restored to herself ; 
Italy is not free from the Mediterranean to 
the Adriatic ; but. on the contrary, a most 
important part of Italy is oceupied by fo- 
reign troops for the purpose of keeping from 
Italy that government which it most wishes, 
and also maintaining a system repugnant to 
all the feelings of the people and incon- 
sistent with the principles of political and 
civil government. Well, Sir, I cannot 
think that will last for ever; I cannot 
think the policy of France requires it; I 
cannot think it is for the interest of France 
that it should be maintained. There are 
persons who say—lI think I heard it stated 
in the debate to-night—that it would be 
against the interest of France to have a 
united Italy. On the other hand, I have 
heard it said as a reproach to England, 
that in wishing for a united Italy she 
wished for that which would be bene- 
ficial to France. It has been urged 
by those who are opposed to the po- 
licy of Her Majesty’s Government that 
a united Italy would be an advantage to 
Franee. Well, it would be an advantage 
to France; not that a united Italy would 
be an ally of this Power or that ; but as a 
country which would take a leading part in 
the extension of civilization and commerce, 
it would be the friend of all European 
Powers and the enemy of none. As to 
France, a united Italy would be useful to 
her not only as a friend, but it would also 
serve as a barrier to France against any 
hostility from Powers on the other side of 
the Italian frontier. Therefore, I say it is 
a short sighted policy of France to view 
with dislike or apprehension, if she really 
does so, the consolidation of Italy as a 
united kingdom. Then, as to England, it 
must be an advantage to this country to 
have knowledge diffused, commerce ex- 
tended, and commercial relations establish- 
ed as far as possible among the various 
countries in Europe. I must say, there- 
fore, that I think the hon. Baronet, with 
the best possible intentions to serve the 
eause of which he is so devoted an advo- 
cate, has made a mistake in bringing on 
this discussion, and giving my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary, my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and others, 
an opportunity of so completely demolishing 
the fragment of the case which he has 
made against the existing state of things. 
Nevertheless, as I before observed, I com- 
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pliment him on his fidelity and zeal; and|subdued by force of arms, At a later 
I also thank him, on the part of the Go-| period the Pope, when his authority was at 
vernment, for his compliment to us, which | its height exercised a power almost su- 
I feel is greater than that which we deserve, | preme over the minds of men in nearly 
in respect of those great, and, as we think, j every part of Europe. The military rule 
important and advantageous changes which | was annulled by the force of the barbarians. 
have been effected in the condition of Italy. | The spiritual power has gradually waned 
If those changes be of that character, I am | under the influence of European enlighten- 
happy to accept the compliment. We are j ment. I trust that Rome, when it becomes 
proud to be thought to have contributed, in | the capital of Italy, will again be destined 
the way the hon. Baronet says we have | to exercise, not an arbitrary power, but a 
done, to an event which every person may | great and distinguished influence over 
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consider a happy one. He overrates our | 


merits; but I am not the less thankful for 


the kindness which he has shown us. We} 


have preserved a strict neutrality, and ad- 
hered to the principle of non-intervention. 
As has been well said’ by one of my hon. 
Friends (Mr. Stansfeld), that principle does 
not consist in apathy and indifference, in 
having no opinions, no sympathies. Non- 
intervention consists in abstaining from 
action—in not interfering by force of arms 
in a contest in which, notwithstanding, you 
may feel a deep interest, and in which as 
hetween the parties you may feel a par- 
tiality towards one rather than the other. 
We have never disguised our sympathy 
with the Italians in their struggles to ob- 
tain liberty and independence. We are 
proud of our feeling in that respect ; and, 
so far from considering it as any reproach 
—which the hon. Baronet feels it to be— 
that we should have contributed by our 
advice, as the organ of the sentiments and 
sympathies of the British nation, to bring 
about the results that have been achieved, 
we are proud of any success that may have 
attended our efforts in that direction, and 
should be happy to see them still more 
successful in contributing to the perfect 
consolidation of Italy. Therefore, so far 
from feeling angry with the hon. Baronet 
for making what he considered to be a 
charge against us, we are proud of that 
eharge. I think we have given expression 
to what are always the feelings of the 
people of this country towards those who 
are struggling for their independence, for 
their liberty, and for their political freedom, 
when those struggles are conducted—as 
the struggles of the Italian people have 
been—with moderation, without violence, 
with wisdom, and with a most happy at- 
tainment of the objects in view. Twice in 
the history of the world Rome has exercised 
most extensive sway over a large portion of 
the human race. In the days of the old 
Romans that influence was exerted by 
military conquest, and the nations were 





Europe, by the development of intellect, 
the progress of arts and sciences, the com- 
mercial activity, the political wisdom, and 
the general tendencies towards improve- 
ment which will there be witnessed. 
When that time arrives—and I trust it 
may not be so distant as hon. Gentlemen’ 
opposite expect—posterity will judge be- 
tween those who may have contributed to 
that result by the wisdom of their counsels, 
by their advice, their knowledge, and their 
influence, and those who have doggedly 
resisted all improvement, and have been 
champious and defenders of everything 
that was corrupt, tyrannical, and oppressive 
in the former institutions of Italy. Pos- 
terity will judge between them, and we 
shall fearlessly appeal to that tribunal for 
a decision in our favour. 


INSPECTORS OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS. —QUESTION, 

Sm JOHN ACTON said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, Whether he has 
reason to suppose that the Inspectors of 
Roman Catholic schools fail to report the 
actual condition of the Schools inspected 
by them ¢ 

Mr. LOWE said, he thought it rather 
hard that he should be called on to answer 
questions arising out of charges which he 
had never made. To suppose that the 
heads of the Education Department would 
continue in the service of the Committee 
of the Privy Council any gentleman who 
reported otherwise than truthfully the con- 
dition of schools which came under their 
observation, was to bring a far heavier 
charge against his noble Friend and him- 
self than was implied in the question as 
regarded these Inspectors of Roman Ca- 
tholic Schools themselves. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to 
explain that the words which he had used 
in debate on a previous evening did not 
fairly deserve the construction which ap- 
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peared, from the question of the hon. 
Baronet, to have been put upon them. 
Nothing had been further from his inten- 
tion than to assert that the Roman Catholic 
Inspectors made unfaithful reports. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday, 
28th April. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he should post- 
pone the Motion on the subject of the dis- 
tress in Ireland standing in his name; but 
he wished at the same time to call the at- 
tention of the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
the fact that twenty-five deaths from starva- 
tion had lately taken place in that country. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL in reply to the 
statement that twenty-five deaths had oc- 
curred from starvation, begged to say 
that such was positively not the case. 
Unfortunately, a number of deaths had 
occurred in Ireland, but he was prepared 
to show that the hon. Gentleman had been 
misinformed as to the cause; and that 
those unhappy circumstances were not to 
be attributed to the positive want of food. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
SECOND READING DEFERRED. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in postpon- 
ing the second reading of the Bill until 
after Easter, said, the impression which 
had prevailed that the financial results of 
the measure would be to put £1,000,000 
of money into the pockets of the landed 
proprietors was an entire mistake ; on the 
contrary, the Bill would raise from £35 to 
£80, the absolute burden on the heritors. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE said, the landowners 
objected to the parochial schools being 
made stipendiaries of the Government. 

Seeond Reading deferred till Thursday, 
8th May. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Two 
o’clock, till Monday 28th April. 


ae 
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FORTIFICATIONS AT PLYMOUTH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is true that an artificial island is being 
constructed in Plymouth Sound by sink- 
ing stones, for the purpose of building on 
it a fort similar to those which are under 
construction at Spithead ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS replied, that it 
was intended to construct a fort behind 
the breakwater, not upon it, as originally 
designed. The foundation was not in the 
nature of a breakwater, consisting of stones 
thrown down, but there were walls which 
would be nearly perpendicular, and the 
plan of the fort was in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Defence Com- 
mission. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 


it would be for the convenience of the 
House, if some member of the Government 
would state whether or not it is intended 
that the House shall sit on Thursday. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it was in- 
tended that the House should sit on 
Thursday, but not at the usual hour. 
He believed the time of the opening of 
the Exhibition had not yet been fixed. 
If it should be at one o’clock, which he 
believed would be the case, the House 
would meet at six. But to-morrow notice 
would be given for a Motion for Wednes- 
day to fix the time at which the House 
might meet on Thursday. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
SECOND READING DEFERRED. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should be glad to know 
how the matter stood, as he wished to be 
guided in taking the second reading of 
the Bill by the convenience of the House. 
Due notice had been given of the second 
reading of the Bill, and no notice or inti- 
mation appeared of any intention to ques- 
tion the Bill in that stage; but he had 
received intimation that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire was under the impression that Sup- 
ply would come on, and that the Bill would 
not be taken that evening. So far as the 
collection of the revenue was concerued, 
it would, no doubt, be convenient that the 
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Bill should go forward with despatch ; but 


there was no such urgency as to render it 
necessary to pass the second reading then if 
it were inconvenient to the House, or if any 
misunderstanding existed on the subject. 
Perhaps the right hon. Baronet opposite 
could inform him how the matter stood. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he believed he could state what was the 
impression on the mind of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Buckinghamshire. 
Ile had some conversation with his right 
hon. Friend on Saturday; and though 
there was not the slightest intention on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman to 
throw any impediment in the way of the 
second reading of the Bill, it had been 
his intention to offer some remarks on the 
general financial position of affairs, and 
he (Sir S. Northeote) had himself in- 
tended to make other remarks, partly 
having reference to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at Manchester last week. 
That morning he had heard from the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
that he had been informed by the noble 
Viscount the First Minister of the Crown 
that it was not intended to proceed with 
the Bill that night; and the right hon. 
Gentleman was, at that moment, he be- 
lieved, dining with the Lord Mayor. 
There would not be the slightest inten- 
tion of opposing the passing of the Bill; 
and if the Government thought it desir- 
able to proceed with it to-night, he was 
quite sure, speaking as far as he was en 
titled to do for his rizht hon. Friend, there 
would be no objection to that course. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This conversation 
cannot goon. There is no question be- 
fore the House. 

Mason EDWARDS wished to know whe- 
ther Committees would sit on Thursday. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
it would probably be for the convenience 
of Members serving on Committees that 
they should not meet on Thursday, 

Mr. BASS said, he wished to express 
a hope that before proceeding with the 
second reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would obtain that information 


which was so necessary with regard to 
the stock of hops on which he would have 


to pay drawback. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE.- 
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SUPPLY. 


Order fur Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 


THE RESERVED FUND, 
QUESTION. 


Geyerat PEEL: In the notice which 
I gave of my intention to ask the Secre- 
tary for War, if any decision had been 
arrived at in regard to the Reserved 
Fund, I purposely reminded the House 
that its attention had been specially called 
to this fund, in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Military Organization; and, I 
did so, in the hope that hon. Members 
would refer to the report and the evidence 
on which it was founded, for the purpose 
of obtaining some information about it. 
On looking at it, however, I do not think 
that either the Report or the evidence 
conveys a sufficiently strong impression of 
the importance of this fund as affecting 
the system of purchase in the army. The 
Committee express no opinion of their 
own as to the propriety of continuing 
this fund, they leave it entirely to the 
decision of the House. They quote the 
opinion of the then Secretary for War, 
Mr. Herbert; but as there may be many 
Members who have not read the Report, 
and others who having read it may have 
forgotten it, I will take the liberty ef 
reading three short paragraphs from page 
12 of the Report. 

“The Secretary of State contends, that in 
practice this fund is of eminent advantage both to 
the army and to the public. He argues, that it 
stimulates promotion, and relieves the dead weight 
without any charge to the public. He admits, 
however, that Parliament, in the strict sense, is 
not cognizant of the existence of this fund: it is 
| not voted; no account is rendered; no consti- 
| tutional checks are imposed; the Secretary of 
| State may apply it to any purpose he thinks fit ; 
| and Mr. Herbert says ‘that in principle there is 
| no doubt the existence of this fund is wrong.” 

Your Committee have endeavoured to discharge 
| their duty by calling the attention of the House of 
Commons especially to this subject. It will be for 
the House to determine whether a large sum of 
money, raised by the sale of the commissions, 
| shall be applied even to useful purposes at the 
| present moment, without Parliamentary sanction 
| or direct Parliamentary knowledge. If this Ke- 
serve Fund be permitted to continue for the sake 
| of the useful purposes to which it may be applied, 
| at least an account of the receipt and expenditure 
should be laid before Parliament every year, when 
the Army Estimates are presented; and this 
account should be submitted year by year to an 








QUER said, he would postpone the second | independent official audit.” 


reading of the Bill till Thursday next. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


Of this I think there can be no doubt, Lut 
the question still remains—Shall this 
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fund be continued? Are the purposes to 
which it is applied so useful as to justify 
the continuance of a fund, which its 
warmest advocate admits to be wrong in 
principle? 1 think the objections to the 
principle may be obviated by the adoption 
of the recommendations of the Committee. 
I do not object to the existence of the 
fund, or to the purposes to which it has 
been applied; my objection, and it is a 
very strong one, is to the manner in which 
the fund is raised. ‘here is very little in 
the evidence taken before this Committee 
to show how this fund originated, or to 
what purposes, until recently, it has heen 
applied. A much fuller account of it is 
given in the evidence taken before the 
Royal Commission on the system of 
Purchase and Sale of Commissions, that 
sat in the year 1856-7. From that it 
appears, that up to the year 1825, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, who 
was then Commander-in-Chief, and it is 
believed his predecessor, Sir David Dundas, 
was in the habit of occasionally directing 
an Ensigncy to be sold, for the purpose 
of making a charitable donation to the 
widows and orphans of officers who 
had died in the service. If the amount 
given was less than that produced 
by the sale of the commission, the balance 
was paid to a small fund entirely under 
the direction of the Commander-in-Chief. 
He gave no account of it to anybody, and 
it was used solely for charitable purposes. 
In the year 1825 another fund was created. 
In consequence of the great reduction that 
had taken place in the army after the 
peace in 1815, the half-pay list, or dead 
weight, was exceedingly heavy, and there 
had been great stagnation in the promotions 
in the army, in consequence of officers being 
brought in from the half-pay list, when 
opportunities occurred of doing so. It was, 
therefore, decided to permit the officers 
on half-pay who wished to retire from 
the service to do so; receiving a com- 
muted allowance for their half-pay. This 
was effected by selling their half-pay 
commissions; and the difference between 
the sums paid to the officers as commuted 
allowance, and that produced by the sale 
of their commissions, amounted to £80,000. 
This is the first occasion on which the 
Government derived any apparent advan- 
tage from the sale of commissions. I say 
apparent, because the officers who pur- 
chased these half-pay commissions were 
so much younger than the officers who 
retired that it was substituting younger 
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lives for the half-pay annuity; and in the 
following year, 1826, the sale of half-pay 
commissions was put an end to, and the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, who 
was then temporarily Commander-in-Chief 
—it may not be known to many Members 
that, amongst the numerous offices which 
the noble Lord has filled with so much 
credit to himself and advantage to the 
public is that of Commander-in-Chief— 
directed that this sum of £80,000 should 
be paid over to the Treasury, and it was 
placed to the credit of the Consolidated 
Fund. Lord Hardinge, when Secretary at 
War, made many attempts to recover this 
sum from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in order to make use of it for army pur- 
poses. But we all know the difficulty of 
recovering money from a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. You might as well attempt 
to get back the taxes you paid last year; 
and, of course, Lord Hardinge failed. The 
money was appropriated to the public ser- 
vice, and there was an end of that fund 
and the system by which it was created. 
A new plan was adopted with regard to 
the half-pay officers, and those who were 
permitted to retire were brought upon full 
pay, when clear vacancies occurred, and 
sold the full-pay commission. If they had 
received the difference on going upon half- 
pay, they were called upon to repay it; 
and these repayments formed a fund which 
was under the control of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and was employed in cancelling 
half-pay. It never could have been of any 
great amount, because in 1841, when Lord 
Hardinge (more fortunate in rescuing the 
fund from the Commander-in-Chief than 
he had been from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) directed that it should be paid 
over to the Paymaster General of the Forces, 
it only amounted to £3,090. In 1851 Lord 
Panmure, then Secretary at War, took pos- 
session of the Fund, and it has remained 
ever since under the control of the Se- 
cretary at War or Secretary for War, 
both offices being held by the same in- 
dividual. A far more extended opera- 
tion, however, has been given to this fund 
—an extension by no means to be mea- 
sured by the amount of £160,000 which 
it had arrived at when the Committee 
inquired into it, because that only repre- 
sents the difference between the sums 
paid to officers who have retired and the 
amount produced by the sale of their 
commissions, a difference which varies in 
every instance, according to the length of 
the services of the officer who retires. A 
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practice has sprung up of giving to officers 
who have not ‘purchased their’ commis- 
sions, an allowance of £100 a year for 
their services, provided the sum given in 
no instance exceeds the price of the com- 
mission they hold. The eommission is 
sold; and if the officer's services do not 
entitle him to the whole amount, the 
balance is paid over to the fund: for 
instance, if a captain of twelve years’ 
service retires, his commission is sold for 
£1,800, he receives £1,200, and the re- 
maining £600 goes to the fund. When 
this practice commenced, or by whom it 
was originated, nobody appears ‘to know. 
It appears to. me to have been the very 
ingenious suggestion of some civil officer 
of the War Department for the purpose 
of raising this fund,: for on no. other 
grounds can it be accounted for. His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, 
when examined before the Committee, said, 
he could not conceive whyit was given. His 
answer would imply even something more 
for the Chairman, SirJames Graham, says— 

Q. 3920. “Your Royal Ilighness, from the 

answer which you have just given, would raise a 
doubt whether that gift of £100 a year is founded 
in equity, or not?—A, I never could understand 
why it was given.” 
By the regulations of the service, which 
have been in force since the reign of Queen 
Anne, and are founded on an Act of Parlia- 
ment, an officer who has not purchased is 
vot entitled to sell his commission until 
he has served twenty years, or to go upon 
half-pay until he has served twenty-six 
years. This practice of giving £100 a year 
entirely overrules the Act of Parliament, 
because an ensign of four and a half years’ 
or a lieutenant of six and a half years’ 
service, may retire and receive the whole 
price of his commission. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Coventry, who had himself been Secretary 
at War, and knew more of the regulations 
of the service than anybody, remarked— 

Q. 4007. “ But, itis now clearly only a matter 
of indulgence to the officer, and he has no right to 
this allowance on retirement ?’’—A. (Duke of 
Cambridge :) “I think, that if an officer had not 
misconducted himself, and did not get it, he would 
consider that he was an injured man; I should 
consider that he had as much right to it as that.” 
The Secretary for War, Lord Herbert» 
acknowledged the right in still stronger 
terms, for in answer to aremark of mine— 

Q. 6800. “ But every officer you compel to pur- 
chase, will afterwards have the power of selling, 
will he not ?” 

He says— 
“ And so also will officers who do not purchase.” 
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Q. 6801. “ Not until after a certain number of 
years’ service ?—A. Yes, they may sell, and get a 
hundred pounds for each year they have served.” 


The right, however, is clearly recognised 
by a general order from the Horse Guards 
issued in the course of the present year, to 
which I shall allude presently ; and if the 
practice is: to be discontinued, it will be 
necessary to give notice to those who may 
consider themselves entitled to this allow- 
ance. Now, let’ me call the attention of 
the House to the very unfair distinction 
that this creates between the officer who 
has’purchased his commission and the one 
who has obtained it without purchase. 
This is shown by the questions put by the 
Chairman to His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief, from Question 3894 
to Question 3905; but as the result is 
summed up in the latter, it will only be 
necessary for me to read the first and last— 

“ J will take the case of an ensign serving for 
four years, who bought his commission, and the 
ease of an ensign to whom a commission was 
given, also serving for four years; their qualifi- 
cations and services being exactly the same. ‘The 
differerice therefore is, that the one officer who 
has purchased his commission receives only £72 
a year for his four years’ service, and the officer 
to whom a commission is given, receives £190 a 
year ?—Certainly, there is no doubt of that.” 

“That is the accurate state of the account 
between the two?—Yes; that is the practical 
working of that system.” 


Bad as this makes the case appear for the 
purchasing officer, I deny that it is an 
accurate statement of it; because in the 
calculation by which this result is arrived 
at, there is only deducted interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent on the amount vested 
in the purchase of the commission ; but it 
must be recollected that the officer is 
risking the capital all the time. If he 
were to die, the money would be lost to 
his family ; and a further deduction, there- 
fore, ought to be made, of whatever would 
be required to insure his life for an amount 
equal to the price of his commission; and 
this would reduce his receipts to less than 
one third of those of the non-purchasing 
officer. It appears, therefore, that this 
fund is raised by the sale of commissions 
contrary to the regulations of the service, 
in order to carry out a practice, the effect 
of which is to create a very unfair dis- 
tinction between officers who have pur- 
chased, and those who have not. Now, 
let us look at the purposes to which the 
fund has been applied. One has been to 
reduce the regulation price of cavalry com- 
missions to that of infantry, and it is 
effected by paying to the cavalry officer, 
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on his retirement, the difference between 
the old and new prices out of the fund; 
but unless you can reduce, not the regu- 
lation price, but the actual or selling price, 
the only effect of this will be, to put into 
the pocket of the cavalry officers a sum of 
money raised at the expense of infantry 
officers, for I will venture to say that 99 
per cent of this fund has been raised by the 
sale of infantry commissions, the holders 
of which ought to have obtained them, or 
at all events, might have obtained them 
without purchase. If the cavalry officer 
can still obtain the sum of £4,000 or 
£5,000 for the troop which has only 
cost him £1,800, instead of the old re- 
gulation price of £3,225, it is evident 
that you are giving him a great ad 
vantage at the expense of the fund. 
The value of his commission, like every- 
thing else for sale, is not what was given 
for it, but what it will fetch. Now, I 
freely admit that the reduction of the price 
for cornetcies from £850 to £450 had a very 
beneficial effect, and enabled you to fill up 
the numerous cornetcies that were vacant. 
Officers were induced to purchase at the 
Jower price, and a first commission is 
never sold for more than the regulation 
price, because nobody knows who will be 
appointed to it; and therefore no bargain 
can be made for it; but if these cornets 
are obliged to pay the old selling prices 
for their lieutenancies and troops, they 
will be no gainers in the end—they will 
have to pay for these so much more than 
the regulation. Now, that more than the 
regulation is paid is matter of notoriety. 
The Royal Commission, at page 21 of 
their Report, say— 


“The practice, therefore, of paying sums ex- 
ceeding the regulation price must be considered 
to be an accompaniment of the purchase system, 
which it appears impossible to prevent.” 

And at page 23— 

‘*The regulation price of commissions is a 
fiction, and the large sums which officers are 
compelled to pay for promotion aggravate the 
evil effects of the system.” 


But if a more recent proof be required, it 
is furnished by the evidence taken before 
that extraordinary Court: Martial that has 
recently been held in Dublin. It appears 
in that evidence that the senior lieutenant 
was not for purchase—that is, he was 
not prepared to give that price beyond 
the regulation without which nobody 
would sell; but no sooner did it appear 
probable that a captain would be com- 
pelled to send in his papers and sell his 
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commission for the regulation price, than 
he instantly returned his name for pur- 
chase, and thus put an end to the arrange- 
ments made by the senior purchasing lieu- 
tenant. It is clear, therefore, that the 
selling price of cavalry commissions is not 
yet reduced. Another purpose to which 
this fund has been applied is that of pur- 
chasing up the commissions in the corps of 
Gentlemen at Arms and Yeomen of the 
Guard. These are no longer to be pur- 
chasing corps; and the appointments, for 
the future, are to be given to half-pay offi- 
cers. A third purpose, and one by which 
the country is more directly the gainer, has 
been that of purchasing half-pay commis- 
sions, by which, I understand, a saving of 
£8,000 a year has been made. 

Now, I think my noble Friend, Lord 
Herbert, having this £160,000 to dispose 
of, did very wisely in getting rid of it by 
these means. There was the Report of the 
Committee hanging over it, and the prece- 
dent of its being transferred to the Trea- 
sury, and the sooner he made use of it for 
army purposes the better ; but if he had not 
had the fund in hand, I do not think he 
would have been justified in selling a single 
commission to carry out any one of these 
purposes. I do not see why an infantry 
commission should be sold to pay a cavalry 
officer, or why the system of purchase in 
the army should be extended in order to 
put an end to it in the corps of Gentlemen 
at Arms and Yeomen of the Guard. There 
are, besides, conditions attached to the 
appointments to these corps, which de- 
prive many officers of any chance of ob- 
taining them. A subaltern officer is not 
eligible, and then every candidate must be 
so many feet so many inches high. A 
little hero (and there are many of them) 
has no chance. As to purchasing up half- 
pay commissions, I consider you have no 
right whatever to sell a commission for 
the purpose of doing so. The practice of 
giving £100 a year to officers who have 
not purchased has extended the system 
of purchase to every commission in pur- 
chasing regiments. If an officer has pur- 
chased, he has a right, or, at all events, a 
strong claim, to sell; if he has not pur- 
chased, his commission is sold to pay him 
the £100 a year. When the Government 
became dealers in commissions, and sold 
those that were not naturally for sale, as 
in the case of first appointments in 1854, 
and the commissions of the officers who 
had not purchased. The system of pur- 
chases was extended, as I have shown, to 
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every commission. This was not only not 
denied, but was defended by the Secretary 
for War (Mr. Herbert). He was asked 
by the hon. and gallant General the Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Sir De Lacy Evans), 
Q. 6,804, whether the practice of giving 
£100 a year to the non-purchasing of- 
ficers did not extend the system of pur- 
chase; and he answered, ‘‘ Not the system, 
but the action of the system.” And in 
answer to Q. 6,802, he stated it as his 
opinion, that as long as you have the sys- 
tem of purchase, you should make the 
most of it. As long as officers buy, others 
must sell. 

Why, this is what the officers themselves 
say who sell their commissions for more 
than the regulation. As long as the sys- 
tem of purchase exists, make the most of 
it; buy in the cheapest market, sell in 
the dearest ; or, better still, do not buy at 
all, and sell in the dearest; for every one 
of these commissions that have not been 
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We generously educate a certain number of 
orphans, sons of officers, free of all expense, 
and the sons of all officers at less than the 
absolute cost; but then we make the other 
cadets pay for it by charging them more 
than the actual cost. So long as this fund 
was used for only charitable purposes, to 
give to those who were dependent upon 
officers who had died in your service, but 
had themselves no claim upon the public 





purse, I do not think there would be any 
| objection to a limited application of it, or 
; that anybody would grudge having to 
| purchase for such a purpose, but when it 
is raised for the purpose of relieving the 
, public at the expense of individuals, it is 
| quite a different thing. A circumstance 
| has occurred since the Committee reported, 
| which renders the continuance of this 
| allowance of £100 a year more objection- 
|able than ever. ‘Twelve non-purchasing 
| regiments have been added to the British 
'Army by the amalgamation with the 


purchased are just as liable to be sold for) Indian Army. Now, what do you intend 
more than the regulation as the commis- | to do with the officers who will hereafter 
sions of the officers who have purchased. | be appointed to these regiments? Do you 
The officer who is going to retire knows | intend to give them this allowance or not ? 





who is the senior officer for purchase, and 
may say to him, “1 will retire if can get 
so much money. I shall only receive so 
much for my services, and unless you 
make up the difference, I will remain.” 
Now, I have always taken a different view 
of this question. I am not an advocate of 
the abolition of the purchase system, and 
Ido not think it would be practicable, 
even if it was desirable; but I am totally 


opposed to the Government becominga perty | 
to it. Ido not deny that the operation ' 


of this fund has had the effect of stimu- 
lating promotion, but amongst those only 
who have the means of purchasing, to the 
total exclusion of those who have not, or 
that it has had the effect of relieving the 
dead weight, when applied to cancelling 
half-pay; but these officers who retire 


and get the allowance of £100 a year are | 


not entitled to go upon half-pay. If it is 
thought that their services have entitled 
them to some allowance, the country, to 
whom those services have been rendered, 
ought to pay it, and not to throw the bur- 
den upon others. It is wonderful how 
generous we are at other people’s expense, 
we give these officers an allowance of £100 


a year for their services, but we make the | 


purchasing officer pay it, and put some- 
thing very handsome besides into our own 


pockets. It is exactly the same system as 


that adopted at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 


'A general order has been issued from the 
Horse Guards which, in my opinion, leaves 
this very doubtful; but the right to the 
allowance of £100 a year in purchasing 
regiments is so clearly recognised (except 
in the case of misconduct), that so long 
as that order remains uncancelled any 
officer entering the service may fairly claim 
it. The order is— 
‘*GENERAL ORDER, No. 807. 


“ TIorse Guards, S.W., 19th February, 1862. 

“ With regard to the addition of twelve non-pur- 
chase Regiments of the Line to the British Army, 
His Royal Highness the General Commanding-in- 
Chief is pleased, with the concurrence of the Right 
Honourable the Secretaries of State for War and 
for India, to establish the following regula- 
tions :— 

“1, In non-purchase Corps of the Line, no Offi- 
cers can sell their Commissions. 

«« Those who enter from the Indian service retain 
their claim to Indian pension, and all others are 
entitled, with [ler Majesty’s approval, to retire on 
full or half-pay, according to the terms of Her 
Majesty’s Warrants of the 14th October, 1858, and 
| 28th March, 1861. 

“2. An officer joining a purchase Regiment from 
the Indian Service will be placed on the same foot- 
| ing in all respects with the rest of the officers of 

that Regiment. 

| « Having forfeited all claim to Indian pension, he 
| will become entitled to retire on full pay or half; 
| pay, under the Warrants above specified. 

| “ Non-purchase Officers of such Regiments have 
| the privilege of receiving, subject to the consent 
| in each case of the General Commanding-in-Chief, 
| and of the Secretary of State for War (which is 
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liable to be withheld if the retirement results from 
misconduct), an allowance, on retirement, of £100 
for each year’s service, whether in the British or 
Indian Army, provided the total amount does not 
exceed the price of the Commission resigned.—By 
Order of H. R. H. The General Commanding-in- 
Chief.” “ James Yorke Scarzert, Adj. Gen.’’ 
I was informed at the War Office where 
these orders are interpreted, that it was 
not intended to give the allowance to offi- 
eers in those regiments.. Now take the 
case of two cadets, both obtaining their 
commissions by competitive examination 
at Sandhurst, one appointed to a purchas- 
ing regiment in this country, the other to 
one of these non-purchasing regiments, 
which is quite a matter of accident de- 
pending upon the vacancies at the time. 
If, at the end of six or seven years, they 


should both wish to retire on account of 


ill health, or any other cause, do you give 
to the officer who may have been at home 
the whole time £100 a year for his services, 
and give’ the officer who may have seen 
active service in India, nothing? Surely, 
this would be a great hardship, and yet I 
do not see how you could give him any- 
thing without committing an equal in- 
justice. You cannot sell his commission, 
because he is in a non-purchasing regiment; 
and if you bring him into a purchasing regi- 
ment on a clear vacancy, and sell his com- 
mission, you are committing a great in- 
justice towards the officer in that regiment 
who would have obtained his promotion 
without purchase. ‘lhis system of selling 
commissions in order to pay this allowance 
of £100 a year for services must materially 
affect the number of commissions to be 
given without purchase. I do not know 
upon what basis the calculation was made 
that enabled the Secretary for War to 
state that there would be 230 commissions 
to be given away annually, of which 170 
were to competed for at Sandhurst ; but I 
am sure, that if this practice continues, 
there will be nothing near that number. 
You will not be able to keep faith with 
the young men whom you have induced to 
go to Sandhurst on the understanding that 
there are to be 170 commissions to be com- 
peted for every year. On the other hand, 
if this practice is abolished, there will be 
more commissions to give away, and the 
system of purchase will be materially 
diminished. I think I have said quite 
enough to show the importance of this 
subject, as bearing on the purchase system. 
If you do away with the practice of giving 
the non-purchasing officer retiring from the 
service £100 a year for his services, he 
General Peel 
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will, of course, be placed in a worse position 
than he is in at present; but why he was 
ever placed in that position, except for the 
purpose of benefiting the fund, I am equally 
at a loss with His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief to conceive. It is 
not a reward for length of service, for the 
Ensign of four and a half years’ service 
gets just as much as the one of eight or 
nine, and the Lieutenant of six and a half 
years’ service as much as the one of four- 
teen or fifteen. So far from its being a 
reward for long service, it is an induce: 
ment to the officer to retire as soon as he 
has served long enough to entitle him to 
the price of his commission, because he 
can gain nothing more by serving in that 
rank. It is exactly contrary to the princi- 
ple you adopt with regard to the men. 
You cannot enlist a man to serve for more 
than ten years; but at the expiration of 
that time you do all in your power to in- 
duce him to remain. You offer hima new 
bounty and kit, and he becomes entitled to 
a pension at the end of the second term of 
service. But instead of encouraging the 
officer to remain until he is entitled, by the 
regulations of the service, tv sell his com- 
mission or to go upon half-pay, you bribe 
him, by this allowance, to retire. It ‘is 
not given for distinguished or good service, 
for the nature of the service has nothing 
to do with it. The officer who may have 
been at home all the time is as much en- 
titled to it as the one who may have seen 
the most active and arduous service. It is 
sacrificing the interests of the non-pur- 
chasing officer who wishes to remain in 
your service, for that of the one who re- 
tires from it; because the former is in- 
stantly purchased over to provide for the 
latter. This allowance is not given to the 
officers of the Engineers, Artillery, Marines, 
or the twelve new regiments; and yet the 
services of officers in these corps may 
have been quite equal to that of those who 
receive it. If it is given as an acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the Government 
that the officers have been miserably 
underpaid during the time they were 
serving, I am afraid I could not deny the 
justice of it; but then it would be surely 
better to give them an additional £50 
a year when they are serving, which would 
induce them to remain, than to give them 
£100 a year when they leave. My atten- 
tion was not drawn to this fund during 
the time I was Secretary for War, or I am 
sure | should have proposed some alteration 
in the working of it. I do not wish to see 
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the fund abolished, and should be very sorry 
if the Commander-in-Chief was deprived 
of the power of providing for a meritorious 
officer, who had risen from the ranks, or 
one who had performed distinguished 
service ; but, I object to that being made 
the rule which ought to be an exception, 
for which reasons ought always to be 
given, and the sanction of the Secretary 
for War obtained for it. Unless the 
Secretary for War has fully and duly 
considered the subject, and is prepared to 
give a decisive answer, I have no wish to 
press for one now. I shall be quite satis- 
fied by his saying that he will take into 
consideration what I have stated; at the 
same time, I must remind him, that it is 
now nearly two years siuce the Committee 
reported, and that the only thing that has 
been done has been to confirm the practice, 
by the recognition of it in an order from 
the Horse Guards. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, there are 
two questions to be considered with refe- 
rence to this fund—one is the mode in 
which it is created, and the other the mode 
in which it is appropriated. The point 
which principally attracted the notice of 
the Committee upon military organization, 
and to which the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has especially called attention, 
is the existence of the fund and its appro- 
priation. Undoubtedly, as he has correctly 
stated, grave constitutional objections may 
be urged against the existence of a fund 
not voted by Parliament, but arising from 
the sale of commissions, and subject to the 
discretion of the Executive Government. 
It is to that part of the case that my at- 
tention has been principally directed. An 
account was, for the first time I believe, 
Jaid upon the table last Session, showing 
how the fund had been appropriated, and 
the balance in the hands of the Govern- 
ment ; and a similar account will be shortly 
Jaid upon the table, and will exhibit the 
annual statement since th: last aceount 
was presented. With regard to the ques- 
tion of an independent audit, which was 
adverted to in the Report of the Commit- 
tee, it is clear that this fund could not be 
audited by the Commissioners of Audit ; 
but I should be quite ready to assent to any 
mode of auditing it which may be likely 
to meet with the approbation of this House. 
Considering the purposes to which the fund 
is applicable, as stated at the foot of the 
return on the table, it appeared to me that 
these purposes are generally advantageous, 
and I think the right hon, and gallant Gen- 
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tleman himself did not materially except to 
the manner in which the fund is appro- 
priated. He stated the whole ease with 
great clearness, ard it is unnecessary, there- 
fore, for me to describe the purposes to 
which the fund is applied. The general 
character of its application is, undoubtedly, 
to facilitate and remove the friction from 
the working of the system of purchase. 
That is a correct description of the objects 
of the appropriation ; and arsuming that 
the War Department and Horse Guards 
act with good faith in the application of the 
fund, it is then for this House to consider 
how far they wish that that system should 
be facilitate]. Those persons who are 
generally hostile to the purchase system 
with regar } to military commissions would, 
no doubt, be unwilling to see any facilities 
given to the working of that system. On 
the other hand, those persons. who may be, 
on principle, favourable to that system, or 
who may be of opinion that, as it exists 
and is the Jaw of the country, its working 
ought to be rendered easy, would desire 
the maintenance of the fund, always as- 
suming that it was administered with ho- 
nesty and discretion. It does not appear 


| that the right hon. and gallant Gentlemat: 


impugns the administration of the fund, 
but he saya that serious objections may 
be urged to the manner in which it was 
created. Well, he certainly showed that 
the question is, at all events, open to con- 
sideration. I confess that that part of the 
case has never been fully presented to me 
before, and I have learned much as to the 
objections which, I admit, may, with a fair 
show of reason, be made to many points 
connected with the creation of the fund. 
As the right hon. Gentleman brought for- 
ward this question upon going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, it was not incumbent 
upon him to propose any specific altera- 
tions. He has called the attention of the 
House fully to the subject ; he has had 
an opportunity of laying his views before 
them, and I can only undertake, on the 
part of the Government, that the argu- 
ments which he has urged shall receive 
eareful consideration. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he thought 
that the House was very much indebted to 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman for 
the lucid and able manner in which he had 
brought forward a very intricate subject. 
The Committee which had considered the 
matter included several ex-Secretaries of 
War, but nobody seemed to know anything 
about it. In point of fact, the “ Reserve 
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Fund”’ was not the proper name for the' 
fand ; it ought to be called ‘*A Fund for 
the Extension of the Purchase System.” 
One point was clearly explained by the 
right hon, and gallant General. Some 
years ago the War Office were alarmed lest 
certain cavalry regiments should be without 
cornets, the fact being that those regiments 
were so expensive that parents would not 
place their sons in them. The War Office 
thought the cornets could be provided by a 
system of the sort, which was in fact levying 
a contribution upon officers in the mass for 
the purpose of introducing cornets into the 
cavalry. The Secretary for War now said 
that the effect of the fund was to remove 
friction from the purchase system. That | 
was a new phrase ; but the case made out 
by the right hon. and gallant General was 
so strong that it would be impossible to | 
permit a continuance of the present prac- | 
tice. It was not merely the equitable 
distribution of the fund which was in ques- | 
tion, but the serious precedent which it | 
established. It was an entirely new prin- | 
ciple that a fund should be created and 
distributed according to the pleasure of the | 
Executive, and such a principle was one | 
which the House ought not to sanction. | 

Lorpv HOTIIAM said, he had been 
much disappointed by the answer of the | 
Secretary for War, and the entire absence | 
of any explanation upon the subject wader | 
notice. That only convinced him the more | 
that the same unwillingness to explain tie | 
nature and the application of the Reserve ; 
Fund still existed which had formerly been | 
shown. On three different occasions he | 
had sought unsuccessfully for information. 
On the first occasion the late lamented 
Lord Herbert said that the subject was 
about to be brought before a Royal Com- 
mission, and that therefore it would be 
better to wait. In another Session he 
was told that the matter was actually un- 
der inquiry ; and on the next occasion 
that it had been inquired into, and that 
a Report would shortly be made. Last 
year a Return which he moved for as to 
the disposition of the fund was granted, but 
it gave little information on some points 
on which information was most required. 
The Secretary for War seemed to think 
that nobody objected to the application of 
the fund; but he (Lord Hotham) strong- 
ly objected to some of the purposes tu 
which it was devoted, such, for example, 
as the application of a considerable propor- 
tion to the purchase of the commissions of 
members of Ter Majesty’s household. 


Sir Ie Lacy Evans 
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That might be a desirable object, but it 
ought not to be effeeted through the in- 
strumentality of that fund. It appeared 
that part of the fund was used to buy up 
commissions in the Corps of Yeomen of 
the Guard and Gentlemen at Arms, That 
nominations of deserving officer should be 
made to these corps by the Seeretary for 
War or any responsible authority might be 
desirable enough, but they constantly saw 
announcements that the Queen, on the 
nomination of Lord Foley, had been pleased 
to appoint such and such officers to com- 
missions in those corps. On that ground 
he objected to the fund. Another ground 
on which he objected to it was the entire 
secrecy with which it was managed. It 
was contrary to constitutional usage that a 
Minister should have at his disposal a large 
sum of money of which he gave no account. 
He also objected to the indiscriminate sale 
of commissions which had been introduced, 
According to the plan followed out by the 
Secretary of War, there was no reason 
why there should not be a system of com- 
petition for the purchase of commissions, 
and that the commissions should be knock- 
ed down to the highest bidder. [le object- 
ed, also, to the allowance of £100 a year 


_to which his right hon. and gallant Friend 


had alluded two or three times. It was 
perfectly monstrous the great injustice 
which the system perpetrated. Reference 
had been made to the case of lieutenants. 
He would direct attention to the case of 
officers holding the rank of captain. Sup- 
pose two captains of the same regiment 
who had entered the army on the same day 
and had passed a term of eighteen years 


| of equally meritorious service — suppose 


that one had purchased all his commissions, 
the other had been so fortunate as to ob- 
tain all his without purchase—now, if both 
those officers, who had entered the army 
on the same day, quitted it on the same 
day, the officer who had obtained his com- 
missions without purchase would receive 
£1,800 as a bonus for his services, while 
the captain who had purchased his com- 
missions would only receive back the sum 
he had paid, £1,800, and nothing more, 
besides having been liable to have his life 
cut short, with the entire loss of the money 
to his family. Could it be just to give one 
man such a bonus for his services and no- 
thing to another, whose service was of the 
same length? It was a system in which 
some alteration was required. He hoped the 
House of Commons would not lose sight of 
the working of the system, and that the 
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right hon. Gentleman would inform the come integral portions of the Royal regi- 
House fully of the course he intended to| ments of Artillery and Engineers respec- 
pursue for the future. He trusted that tively, with the advantages of seniority, 
some alteration would be proposed to do | succession, augmentation, &c.? With re- 
away with the inconsistency and injustice | spect to the first question, it would appear 
of the existing practice. |that the conversion of regular regiments 
| of the Indian local armies into irregulars, 

FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS.—QUESTION. | annihilated the regimental rights of an 
Lord ROBERT MONTAGU aaid, he | officer. Recent instances of officers who 
wished to ask the Secretary of the Treasury, had returned to India from furlough had 
For some information with regard to an item | come to his knowledge, being told by the 
in the last financial accounts presented to, Adjutant General when application was 
the House. He would not have troubled | made to be ordered to join their regiments, 
the right hon. Gentleman had he not already | that they had no regiments; that they 
sought for information from the best finan- | existed on paper only, and that they must 
cial authorities on his own side of the|go to general duty. On remonstrating 
House, and failed to obtain it. There ap-| that they had served from their youth 
peared, both on the debit and eredit side of with their own regiments, that they had 
the account, the following entry:—*‘* To friendships with the officers and sympa- 
balance due from Messrs. Duncan and _thies with the men, the reply was that 
Hutchinson, £2,212.’’ He had compared their regiments were converted into irre- 
all the financial accounts for eleven or gulars, with a limited number of officers, 
twelve years back, and found the same and that they were not required, and they 
entry in them; he supposed, therefore, must go to general duty. He (Colonel 
that the money had been due to the Sykes) could not believe that such injustice 


State for more than eleven years, and was contemplated by his right hon. Friend 


had never yet been received. In the in his changes in the Indian armies. The 
thirty-ninth report of the Woods and second part of his question was whether 
Forests he found the same sum entered as any compensation would be granted to offi- 
an ‘available balance;” and some time cers so taken from their duty. The right 
ago there appeared a note in the accounts hon. Gentleman had stated that the House 
stating that Messrs. Duncan and Hutchin- did not guarantee allowances, but only the 
son were “‘late receivers at Glasgow.’’ gradations of rank. The clause in the Act, 
Would the Seeretary of the Treasury ex- | however, which referred to pensions and 


plain the nature of the entry ? allowances, provided that the allowances 
Mr. PEEL said, he had had no notice! should be maintained; and the officers 
of the Question. | prevented from joining their own regi- 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU stated, | ments lost their troop and company allow- 
he would repeat his Question on Friday. | ances contrary to the guarantees of the 
House. With regard to the Regimental 

INDIA—THE LOCAL ARMIES. | Retiring Funds, a practice had prevailed 
QUESTION. | for many years of junior officers making a 

Cotonen SYKES said, he wished to; purse in order to upset their seniors, and 
ask the Secretary of State for India, that practice had been permitted by the 
Whether officers of the local Armies of Court of Directors. The officers who had 
India are liable to be removed against | "0t retired when the amalgamation of the 
their consent from the regiments to which | Royal and Indian armies took place lost 
they belong, and to be sent to any station , the large sum which they would have re- 
for the performance of general duty ; | ceived on their own retirement under the 
whether compensation will be granted to| ld system, and he wanted to know whe- 
officers so taken from their regiments and | ther the Government would give them 
sent to general duty for the loss of regi- | me compensation ? His fourth question 


mental, troop, or company command allow- needed no explanation. . 
ances ; whether compensation will be given|, Sis CHARLES WOOD said, that the 


to officers who have subscribed to Regi- interpretation which his hon. and gallant 
mental Retiring Funds, in the full confi-| Friend had put upon the guarantee given 
dence of their subscriptions being returned | by the House would prevent any reduction 
to them on their own retirement; and| Whatever in the Indian army. Orders had 
whether the East India Company's late been given to reduce several of the native 
European Artillery and Engineers have be- reguucuts, and therefore the officers who 
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had no longer command of companies were purchase which they disclamed. No doubt, 
not entitled to the allowances due to offi- , a certain loss would be entailed upon some 
eers in command to cover certain expenses. | Indian officers by the extinction of an ir- 
His hon. and gallant Friend was one of | regular and illegal system of purchase ; 
those who most pressed upon the Govern- | but the Government had endeavoured ‘to 
ment and the House the necessity of re- mitigate the evil by liberal offers of re- 
ducing the expenses of india. The great) tirement. With regard to the last question, 
source of experise was the military ex-| the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Artil- 
penditure; and if regiments were to be kept | lery had become as it were a part of the 
up merely in order that captains might | Royal Artillery, and no change was made 
have allowances for being in command of | in the pay, promotions, and pensions, 
companies, reduction would be impossible.| Coroner GILPIN said, that as to 
The effect of the interpretation which the | purchase in the Indian army being illegal, 
hon. and gallant Gentleman put upon the | it was sanctioned by a minute of the In- 
words of the Act would be this—that until | dian Council. It was perfectly right not 
the youngest cadet had gone through all|to give allowances for expenses out of 
the grades and received the allowances due | pocket to captains of companies who had 
to each grade, as they stood before re-| ceased to hold commands. But the Go- 
duction was contemplated, no reduction of | vernmerit might consider the propriety of 
the Indian army could take place. Perhaps | increasing the amount of bonus on retire- 
to the proposition, put in plain terms like | ment to certain officers who had passed the 
those, his hon. and gallant Friend himself | best part of their lives in the service. 
would object. Some Indian regiments had| Sir CHARLES WOOD explained, that 
been reduced. What was to become of | purchase in the Indian army had been de- 
the officers? said his hon. and gallant | clared illegal by a court of law, but he was 
Friend. Well, what became of the officers | aware it was as common as payments in ex- 
of the English army when a reduction took | cess of the regulation price of commissions 
place? They were put upon half-pay. | in this country. 
But to Iudian officers whose regiments| Cotronen SYKES insisted that purchase 
were reduced, the same pay and promo-| was legalized by the order of 29th of 
tion was given as if their regiments were | November, 1837. 
in existence. In answer to the first ques- 
tion of his hon. and gallant Friend, he 
had to say that in the Indian army, as | SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
in the case of the English army and the 
English navy, every officer was bound to 
serve under his superior authorities wher- | 
ever they thought it best for the public 
service he should be employed. In an- | 
swer to the second question, he must say 
that he was not prepared to give com-| proaches. 
pensation to officers who had ceased to| Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he was sur- 
have the command of companies. But | prised that any further sum should be re- 
the pay and promotion of these offi- | quired, seeing that £173,000 had already 
cers remained utterly unchanged. They} been granted, and that a large balance 
would be promoted as rapidly and would | remained unexpended. 
receive the same pay as they received) Mr. COWPER said, that the balance 
when in command. The next question | had been reduced to £65,000, which would 
was somewhat difficult to answer. The | quickly be exhausted. 
House had always been told that one of} Loxp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
the great merits of the Indian army was | understood that the Vote of £173,000 
that there was no purchase in it ; but it | passed last year was to include all charges 
now turned out that in every portion of | for the approaches to the bridge. As the 
the Indian army there was a system of | gross sum already expended upon the work 
purchase different from that in the Eng-} up to the 3lst of December, 1861, was 
lish army, but just as illegal and irre- | £54,748, there ought to be a balance re- 
gular. In fact the substantial injury | maining of £118,252. He did not see why 
to the Indian army of which its officers | the additional Vote was necessary. 
complained, would arise from their being} Mr. COWPER explained, that the term 
deprived of the benefit of that system of| “ approaches’’ last year referred to the 
Sir Charles Wood 


Motion agreed to. 


House in Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the chair. 

(1.) £450, New Consular Offices, &c., 
Constantinople, agreed to. 


(2.) £2,500, Westminster Bridge Ap- 
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roadway. The present Vote was required 
for the stairs and wing-walls, and other 
works not included in the original Estimate. 
As to the balance in hand, he could only 
say that it did not exceed £65,000; and 
that when all the demands of the house- 
holders had been satisfied, it would be re- 
duced to nil. 

Mr. AYRTON asked, whether it was in- 
tended to carry out a suggestion which had 
been made of carrying a subway under the 
existing road, for the convenience of Mem- 
bers of Parliament and others landing from 
the steamers. He understood that the 
opinion of the engineer of the bridge was 
favourable to the construction of such a 
subway. 

Coronet SYKES said, he would remind 
the First Commissioner that hon. Members 
could not now get to the House without 
much inconvenience and even risk to their 
limbs. 

Mr. COWPER said, that a tunnel under 
the existing road was not part of the 
original plan, and he feared it could not 
now be made without considerable expense. 
Perhaps the object of the hon. Member 
could be accomplished when the embank- 
ment should be constructed. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the embank- 
ment of the river was not to extend beyond 
the east side of Westminster Bridge. He 
believed the subway could be constructed 
in a very simple manner. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he would call atten- 
tion to the fact that there was already a 
doorway in the structure of the bridge ; 
and although he could not precisely tell 
what purpose it served, or where it led to, 
yet it was to be presumed from the fact 
that there was a hollow under the bridge. 
Well, if people could go in by that door 
under the bridge for one purpose, they 
could go in for another, and therefore a 
ready means was afforded of overcoming 
the difficulty and meeting the suggestions 
of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. CHILDERS wished to know whe- 
ther the present Vote would be wholly ex- 
pended before the 31st of March next. 

Mr. COWPER said, there was no doubt 
that the whole of the money voted by Par- 
liament would be ultimately required, al- 
though it might not all be paid away 
before the 31st of March next ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he must protest 
against that breach of the arrangement upon 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had laid such stress, that no money was to 
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be voted on the Civil Service Estimates 
which was not required within the year. 

Mr. COWPER said, that it was intend- 
ed that the sum of £2,500 should be spent 
within the current financial year. There 
was a sum voted last year which might 
not be so expended, but he thought that 
it would be inexpedient to take from the 
Government the power of spending it if 
an opportunity were offered of settling with 
any of these leaseholders. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that after this 
explanation he should not oppose the Vote. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman the ex- 
act amount the Government had in hand ? 

Mr. COWPER replied, that there was 
a sum of £65,000 in the Exchequer, but 
that might be diminished to morrow or 
next day. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, the 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to forget 
that the whole of the sums hitherto voted 
were unexpended ; and that the balances 
now in the Exchequer for the purpose 
were £118,000. 

Vote agreed fo. 


(3.) £1,231 Westminster New Bridge, 
agreed to. . 


(4.) £15,000 New Foreign Office. 

Mr. AYRTON asked, whether the sum 
of £200,000, at which the cost of erecting 
the Foreign Office was fixed in the Vote, 
was a guess estimate, or whether it was an 
amount which had been settled by careful 
and deliberate inquiry, and within which it 
was intended that the cost of this building 
should be kept; and also whether steps 
were being taken for carrying out any par- 
ticular design. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he wished to 
know what kind of stone was to be used. 
He trusted it would not be a stone which 
would turn into sand, like that of the 
Houses of Parliament ? 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
he intended on the following evening to 
call attention to the general question of 
our public buildings, and he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would postpone 
the Vote until after the discussion of that 
subject had taken place. 

Mr. COWPER said, he did not see 
that the voting of the sum of £15,000, in 
addition to the £60,000 voted last year, 
would alter the position of the House 
towards the Motion of the hon. Member, 
and he could not consent to postpone the 
Vote. The estimate of £200,000 was made 
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by Mr. Scott, the architect, deliberately, | 
and upon his responsibility. The estimate | 
which would be most satisfactory to the | 
Government and to the House would be 
that for which contractors would tender 
to complete the work. Mr, Scott was pre- 
paring working drawings and specifica- 
tions, and in order to secure the comple- | 
tion of the work for a certain sum he in- 
tended to make a definite contract with- 
out reserving to the architect power to | 
make alterations which might increase | 
the expense. The design according to| 
which the building would be erected was | 
that which was exhibited last year, and 
met with general favour. Regarding the 
stone to be used, he thought the report of 
the Commission which had examined the 
stone of the Houses of Parliament showed 
that it would not be wise to use that de- 
scription of stone ; and it was intended to 
employ Portland stone, the material of 
which St. Paul’s Cathedral and many other 
of the public buildings were constructed. 

Sir MORTON PETO remarked, that 
the quarries in that part of the Island of 
Portland from which the stone for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was taken had been scarcely 
worked since that period, and there were at 
present various portions of stone intended 
for St. Paul’s which had never been used. 
That stone was much harder than any other 
stone in the island. In the time of Sir 
Christopher Wren the architects were good 
geologists, and care was then exercised, 
which had not been exercised since, in the 
selection of materials. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to have pledged him- 
self that the plan should not be altered, and 
in that case a satisfactory result might be 
obtained. But unless the right hon. 
Gentleman set his face against any altera- 
tions he would be continually asked to 
change the plans according to the whims of 
the individuals for whom the offices were 
required. 

Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
wished to know whether the architect was 
to be paid five per cent on the cost, or 
whether he was to receive a fixed sum ? 

Mr. WHITE remarked that he was 
not satisfied with a random estimate of a 
couple of hundred thousand pounds, and he 
hoped the right hon, Gentleman would give 
a distinct and categorical statement that 
the probable expenditure on the Foreign 
Office would not execed that sum. They 
ought not to imitate the example of des- 
potic countries in lodging our public ser- 
vants in public palaces. 
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Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to know 
upon what data Mr, Scott proceeded, in 
returning the estimate for the Foreign 
Office at £200,000. Unless the architect 
knew the material which would be used in 
the building, his estimate must be of little 
worth. To work a hard stone like Port- 
land must be very expensive, and that item 
must enter into any correct estimate. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he held, that 
as the style of the building was to be 
Grecian, the point raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber was not of as great importance as it 
would have been had the style been me- 
dieval, as there were only round columns 
to be worked, instead of statues and armo- 
rial bearings. Seeing how well Somerset 
House and St. Paul’s Cathedral had stood, 
there ought to be little difficulty in select- 
ing the proper stone. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, it was not 
his intention to convey that there would be 
any difficulty in obtaining suitable stone. 
His only object was to warn the First Com- 
missioner of the necessity for proper pre- 
caution in the selection of te stone in the 
Island of Portland, the stone in one part of 
the island being of a very inferior descrip- 
tion. Ie trusted that the House would 
agree with him that a hard stone ought to 
be used. In that, as in many other things, 
the first expense was the least. 

Mr. WHALLEY asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he had taken into 
consideration the opinions of the Commis- 
sion of scientifie gentlemen appointed to 
investigate the qualities of stone fitted for 
the Foreign Office. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished to remind the Committee of the 
opinion expressed by the Committee of 
which Mr, Laing was a member, against 
the system of balances which when drawn 
into the Exchequer might be paid out 
again for any purpose foreign from that for 
which they had been originally voted. Ie 
should be glad to discover the purpose for 
which the Vote of £15,000 under considera- 
tion wasdemanded, It appeared from the 
Estimates that though the sum of £30,000 
had been voted last year, and the sum of 
£20,000 the year before, for the Foreign 
Office, only £3,100 had been expended of 
the entire amount. For what object, then, 
could the additional sum be required ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wanted to ask 
whether the £200,000, when expended, 
would make the new Foreign Office fit for 
occupation, or whether that amount would 
merely cover the architectural work on the 
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shell of the building? He condemned the 
system of presenting the istimates by small 
instalments. The circumstances ought all 
to be fairly stated, and a sum taken that 
would enable the work to proceed ener- 
getically. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS observed, that 
he did not see why that money was re- 
quired, Orders had been given to Mr. 
Scott to make the necessary preparations 
for the contract, but until the contract was 
entered into, the right hon. Gentleman 
could have no need for the Vote. He also 
wished to know in what way the £3,100 
said to have been already expended in con- 
nection with the building had been laid out ? 

Mr. COWPER said, it had been thought 
better to divide the contracts, and to in- 
trust the foundation to one contractor and 
the superstructure to another. The former 
contract had already been entered into, 
and the work was in progress; but the 
difficulties in the way of laying the foun- 
dations were great. It was necessary to 
sink to a depth of eighteen feet, in order 
to get a solid basis, and that portion of 
the work would, therefore, cost about 
£20,000. Matters were nearly ready for 
entering into a contract with regard to the 
superstructure, and. the sum proposed to 
be voted was as much as was likely to be 
required in the course of the financial year. 
He would remind the Committee that when 
a building of the kind was once commenced 
it was very desirable on economical and 
other grounds to push it forward rapidly. 
He did not remember the passage alluded 
to by the noble Lord (Lord R. Montagu), 
but he believed balances in the Exchequer 
were at least as safe and well looked after 
as money anywhere else. Certainly, he 
had never heard of any instance where 
they had been improperly disposed of. 
The Committee was perfeetly safe in 
voting the money now asked for, as it was 
appropriated to that particular purpose, 
and if not applied before the 31st March 
next, would then be returned to the general 
fund, and the department would cease to 
exercise any control over it. Mr. Scott’s 
estimate was one made in the ordinary 
way for a building with fittings, but not 
with furniture. It had been made on 
plans very carefully prepared in reference 
to the amount of accommodation required; 
but of course he could not pledge himself 
that the amount of £200,000 would be 
adhered to exactly. An estimate differ- 
ed from an account, and it depended on 
the price of the labour market, on the 
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amount of competition for the contract, 
and on many other circumstanees which it 
was impossible to foretell. But there was 
no reasonable ground for supposing that 
the estimate was erroneous, and he did 
not know that they could have a better 
authority to rely on than an architect of 
Mr. Gilbert Scott’s ability and eminence. 
Happily there had been one good result of 
the long delay which had occurred ; the 
plan had been so carefully gone into and 
examined that he did not think any altera- 
tions were likely to be required. An 
opportunity of expressing its opinion had 
been afforded to the department, and it had 
declared itself satisfied with the arrange- 
ments. He should consider it his duty to 
provide that the contract should be made 
in gross—a security which, if it had been 
adopted in the case of the Houses of Par- 
liament, would have prevented much of the 
expenditure. There could not be a less 
effective control than that of Parliamen- 
tary Committees. If the architect had been 
responsible to any member of the Govern- 
ment, he would not have been able to 
make such arrangements as those which 
had led to the various alterations ; but 
his masters were so numerous that, in 
reality, he had no master at all, When 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons expressed an opinion with respect 
to the works, the architect elicited from 
the Committee of the House of Lords 
another opinion. With regard to the 
stone, he thought they had so much light 
thrown on the subject by the Report of 
the Commission which was then on the 
table, that it was not probable they would 
fall into the same mistakes as had been 
made on former occasions. It was quite 
clear that no stone ought to be used 
which would be affeeted by the sulphu- 
rous acids in the atmosphere of London. 
Portland stone had stood the effects of 
this atmosphere ; and it would be the 
duty of the architect of the new Foreign 
Office to take care that\the best sort of 
stone for the purpose was taken out of the 
Portland Quarry. There might be other 
stones, such as silicious sandstone, which 
would have advantages as regarded dura- 
bility ; but the labour required in cutting 
them would greatly enhance the cost of 
the building. Mr. Seott, he might add, 
had prepared his estimate on the assump- 
tion that Portland stone would be used. 
Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to say one word on the subject 
of cash balances, not particularly with re- 
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ference to the Vote under consideration 
only, but with reference to all the Votes ; 
and, perhaps, the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would tell them whether all the Votes 
were framed upon the same principle as 
the one before them. That was the first 
year of the new system. The previous 
practice had been to take Votes for the 
service of the year; and if any portion was 
not expended within the year, then the 
balance was in each case held over, as 
applicable to the same service in any 
future year ; and that led to large balances 
in the Exchequer, and the system was 
open to abuse. 
that Votes were taken for payments to be 
made in the course of the year, and if the 
money were not expended by the 3lst of 
March next, then the balance remaining 
would certainly be surrendered. There was 
no doubt about that, but there was a doubt 
as to the surplus which existed on the 31st 
of March last ; and it would certainly have 
been more convenient in many respects 
if the large surplus amounts in hand on 
the 3lst of March last had been surren- 
dered, and full Votes taken for all the 
money intended to be spent during the 
“onegy year. That, however, had not 
n done; and whilst he supposed that it 
was intended to spend the whole £65,000 
during the year, he wanted to know whe- 
ther, if the whole of that sum were not 
spent, the balance upon that amount, and 
not that simply upon the sum voted this 
year, would be handed over? He wished 
to ask whether all the Votes were to be 
taken upon the same principle. Hewasafraid 
that one of the effects of the change was 
to make the Estimates for the year 1862-3 
appear less than they really were. That, 
however, could not be helped, for it was 
very desirable to make such a change as 
that now introduced ; but he thought the 
Estimates would appear much larger next 
year, in consequence of the new system. 
Mr. PEEL said, that no doubt the 
balance to be handed over at the end of 
the financial year would be any sum which 
remained unexpended, whether it accrued 
from the sum voted in that or in previous 
years. That year the balances remaining 
in hand were very much smaller than 
they had been in previous years, and the 
whole sum deducted from the Estimates 
on that account was only 50,000. As to 
the particular Vote before the Committee, 
the Government had been informed, that 
though there was a large balance in hand, 
yet that the sum actually spent in the 
Sir Stafford Northcote 
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year would be more than the whole amount 


of the balance ; and it was expected that 
it would be about equal to that and the 


‘amount now proposed to be voted. 

Mr. WHITE said, he was not satisfied 
with the reply of the right hon. Geutle- 
man the First Commissioner. It was 
'quite clear that the system of undefined 
expenditure was still being pursued with 
reference to the proposed new building, 
Ile believed that before the Foreign Office 
was completed the sum of £200,000 
would be only about one-half of the total 
amount which would have to be expend- 
ed. He should have been much better 
satisfied if the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that £200,000 and no more should 
be appropriated to this purpose. He did 
not think the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman on the subject of the stone 
satisfactory, or that there was any more 
guarantee for their obtaining the right 
quality than there had been in the case 
of the New Houses of Parliament. In 
that case a scientific commission had given 
an opinion as to the best stone for the 
purpose, but, either from parsimony or 
ignorance, the proper means had not been 
adopted for providing that only the best 
stone should be selected, although be be- 
lieved a competent person might have been 
employed on the spot to watch the selee- 
tion at an expense of not more than £300 
@ year. 

Vote agreed to ; as were the following: — 


(5.) £1,250 Temporary Foreign Offico, 
(6.) £10,000 Industrial Museum, Edin- 
burgh. 


(7.) £903, Aberdeen University. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
there was a balance of £3,000 on the Vote 
of 1859-60, and of £6,870 on the Vote of 
1861-2, both of which sums were unex- 
pended and available for the present year. 
He wished to know why a Vote of £327 was 
required that year for Marischai College ? 

Mr. COWPER said, it was necessary 
to alter some of the class-rooms, and to 
provide further cases for the museum. The 
Moral Philosophy class-rooms were altered 
last year, and the present Vote was for 
the Botanical class-rooms. 

Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £10,000, Probate Court and Regis 
tries. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that he had 
been requested about two years ago by 
some gentlemen who wished to take notes 
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and extracts from wills for antiquarian | wished to know what the entire expenditure 
purposes to obtain a renewal of the pri- | during the present year would be ? 

vilege formerly allowed in the case of wills; Mr. PEEL said, that the sum available 
of ancient date. He had, however, been for the present year was £23,000. The 
told by Mr. Laing, who was then Se- cost of the Principal Registry of the Court 
eretary to the Treasury, that from want | of Probate and of the district registries 
of room it was not in the power of the|in the country would be £7,800. The 
officers of the Court to grant the ‘facilities | greater part of the district registries were 
asked for. Three or four months ago, | leased by the Government for five years, 
however, he saw by a paragraph in the | and these leases all contained a clause that 
newspapers that the privilege of making | the Government should have the power to 
extracts from such wills could now be! purchase the premises at a certain sum. 
conceded to the public, and he was anxious | [t was found by experience that in some 
on behalf of the gentlemen to whom he | of the towns it was advisable to build pre- 
had alluded to ask whether the privilege | mises. It was proposed to purchase houses 
which they requested could be granted to|at Manchester, Chester, Lewes, Exeter, 
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them ? 

Mr. PEEL said, there was no unwill- | 
ingness to grant the desired accommo- | 
dation, the only difficulty having arisen | 
from the want of sufficient room in the | 
premises occupied by the Registry of 
the Probate Court. On the recent en-) 
largement of the premises, however, the | 
judge of the Probate Court had made a'! 
rule permitting the public to consult and | 
take notes of ancient wills under due} 
regulations, and in the Estimates provision | 
had been made for the necessary staff to | 
assist the public in the search. 

Lord ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
that a balance of £8,000 remained over | 
from 1859-60, and a balance of £5,000! 
from 1860-1. He wished to know whether | 
that balance had been all expended ? 

Mr. COWPER said, there was at present | 
a balance of £12,000 unexpended. There | 
were forty district registries in various | 
parts of the country, the rents of which 
amounted to £1,800, and the repairs to 
£1,000. Considerable works and repairs 
were necessary for the offices of the Pro- 
bate Court in London. A house had been 
taken on a lease in Knight Rider Street 
to enable one provision of the Probate Act | 
to be carried out—namely, that persons 
not of the legal profession should be en- 
abled to go before the registrars and prove 
wills. The whole arrangement of the 
Probate Court and its offices was, how- 
ever, unsatisfactory ; because the buildings 
were but temporary. It was intended by 
the Courts of Justice Bill to have provided 
permanently for the Probate Registry | 
elsewhere ; but the present rather inferior 
accommodation must now be continued. 
No more money, however, would be spent 
on the buildings in Doctors’ Commons than 
would be absolutely necessary. 











Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 


and Taunton, for which a sum of £5,600 
would be wanted, and to build, during the 
coming year, registries at Manchester, 
Wakefield, and Oxford. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
inquire in what manner the fees connected 
with the court and its registries were ap- 
plied, and if they were not available for the 
purposes of the Vote? 

Mu. PEEL said, that the Treasury had 
the power to levy the fees by stamps. 
Provision was made| last year to pay the 
officers by salaries instead of fees, and all 
the fees were carried to the Exchequer. 

Mr. FREELAND said, the Vote, as it 
appeared in the Estimates, was perfectly 
unintelligible ; for the charges for rent, re- 
pairs, alterations, and a variety of other 


| matters were lumped together without any 


detail whatever. 

Mr. COWPER said, he agreed it was 
always desirable to give as much informa- 
tion in detail as possible, but in that in- 
stance the arrangement of the balances 
rendered it impossible to give more than 
was given. 

Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £1,705 National Gallery (Increased 
Accommodation). 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to ask for some explanation. If 
he recollected rightly, the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government and the Chief 
Commissioner of Works had stated that 
the sum of £15,000, which had been voted 
two years ago for the alterations and re- 
pairs in the National Gallery, would have 
been amply sufficient ; and now £1,705 
more was asked for. 

Mr. SLANEY said, he would suggest 
that upon one day of the week a trifling 
sum should be paid for admission in order 
to enable ladies to enjoy a visit to the 
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National Gallery without suffering from the 
inconvenience arising from overcrowding. 
That plan was acted upon in the case of 
the Kensington Museum and of galleries 
abroad, and had been approved by the late 
Mr. Hume when it had been suggested 
some years ago. 

Mr. COWPER said, he regretted very 
much that it should be necessary to ask 
the Committee for any money in addition 
to the original Yote. The fact was, Mr. 
Pennethorne’s estimate had been made in 
February of last year, and the Vote was 
taken at the end of August. It was 
necessary that the work should be com- 
pleted before the opening of the Aca- 
demy Exhibition on the lst of May, and 
very little time was consequently dispos- 
able for the alterations. According to the 
practice of the office, nothing could be 
done until after the Vote was passed, and 
when the Vote was passed it was too late 
to make such specification as was requi- 
site for a contract in gross. In order that 
the work might be done in time, it was ne- 
cessary to have it done by day-work, and 
not only that, but it was carried on by can- 
dle-light. A great increase of the cost had 
been caused in consequence of the long 
hours of work and the difficulties of the 
season, which was very inclement. Mr. 
Pennethorne had made several improve- 
ments in details as regarded the stair- 
eases and the entranée, and had thus ob- 
tained more space for hanging tlie pictures. 
He had also given satisfactory reasons 
why the actual cost had exceeded the esti- 
mate presented to the Government. If 
the Vote had passed at as early a period 
last year as the present, he believed that 
the excess might have been avoided. As 
it happened, however, the matter was be- 
yond the control of the Government, for 
they did not know that there would be an 
excess until the work had been completed, 
and the expenditure already incurred. The 
estimate of £15,000 which Mr. Penne- 
thorne had sent in was the closest that he 
could make at the time. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, he had 
not the slightest objection to the pay- 
ment of those who had worked overtime, 
but he wished to point out that the Vote 
had been asked in 1860, at a time when 
only a section of the House, known as the 
*¢ Janissaries” of the Government, remained 
behind. When the hon. Member for Sur- 
rey and himself objected that the Vote was 
an under-estimate, they were met by the 
Chief Commissioner of Works and by the 
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noble Viscount with a jocose “ Pooh, pooh!” 
They were told they knew nothing about 
the matter, and the Vote was passed in 
1860 ; but in 1861 it was not known that 
the estimate was exceeded. He objected toits 
having been concealed from the public that 
the work should have cost nearly £2,000 
more than had been originally asked. The 
sum was a trifling one, but the whole thing 
was an example of the manner in which the 
House was treated in such matters. 
Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £2,500 National Gallery, Dublin, 

Lorvd ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
they had been informed last year that the 
total estimate for the work was £24,000; 
£19,000 had been already voted, and 
£5,000 had been paid towards its erection 
out of the Dargan Fund. Ile should there- 
fore like to know on what grounds they 
were now asked for £2,500 additional ? 

Mr. PEEL said, the building had been 
erected by trustees named under Act of 
Parliament, and they, not the Government, 
were responsible for an excess. It had been 
estimated that the building would be com- 
pleted for £24,000, but in the beginning of 
the year a representation had been made to 
the Government that £26,500 would be 
required. He regretted that such was the 
case but he might add that the building 
was finished, and was admirably adapted 
for its purpose. 

Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £78,000 Ifarbours of Refuge. 

Mr. PEEL said, as some hon. Gentle. 
man might be taken by surprise if the Vote 
were taken that night, and one hon. Mem- 
ber who was not present had given notice 
of an Amendment, he, would if it were for 
the convenience of the Committee consent 
tothe Vote being postponed. 

Mr. AYRTON would suggest that be- 
fore going on with the Vote the engineers’ 
report should be before the Committee. 

Vote postponed, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That? a sum not exceeding £101,221, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1863, for 
Works and Expenses at the New Packet Harbour 
and Harbour of Refuge at Holyhead, and Port- 
patrick Harbour.” 


Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he wished 
for some information as to what was pro- 
posed to be done with the packet pier at 
ITolyhead. A very large sum, it would be 
remembered, had been voted for the packet 
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service between London and Dublin. Cer- 
tain arrangements had been entered into. 
The Dublin Steam Packet Company and 
the London and North Western Railway 
had completed their part of the contract, 
and put on some very fine vessels at a 
great expense, but the Government had 
done nothing whatever. He believed that 
none of the improvements promised by the 
Government had been carried out, and he 
wished to know what was now proposed to 
be done. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that a most 
extraordinary deception had been practised 
on the House with regard to the Holyhead 
Harbour. The first estimate of Mr. Ren- 
del amounted to little more than £800,000 ; 
and now the estimated cost of the works 
reached within a small amount of 
£2,000,000. He wished to know whether 
the last sum would be sufficient to complete 
the harbour, which, he was told, would 
never be a proper harbour of refuge after 
all ? 

Mr. PEEL observed that the subject of 
pier accomodation in Holyhead harbour 
had been a source of difficulty and em- 
barrassment to the Government, who, 
though they might not appear to have 
proceeded with all the desired alacrity, 
nevertheless had done as much as it was 
in their power to do. Some years ago it 
was thought that the harbour would be 
used not only by vessels passing between 
England and Ireland, but by Transatlantic 
steamers, and permanent stone piers were 
proposed to be built in a position to allow 
vessels of any size to go alongside of them. 
A plan was accordingly prepared which 
would have cust £500,000. It was ap- 
proved by the House of Commons, a Vote 
on account was taken, and a contract was 
entered into, though within a month after- 
wards notice was given to the contractor 
not to proceed under it. Since then eir- 
cumstances had altered. It was found 
that no Transatlantic steamers went to 
Holyhead harbour ; the captains of all the 
Dublin Steam Packet Company’s steamers 
preferred the position of the temporary pier 
to that assigned for the permanent stone 
piers, and the professional officers of the 
Admiralty suggested that vessels lying 
alongside the latter might in certain states 
of weather be exposed to risk. Under these 
cireumstances the Government came to tlie 
conclusion that it would not be desirable 
to complete the permanent stone piers, and 
turned their attention to sce what might 
be done elsewhere for the convenience of 
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the postal and passenger service to Ireland. 
With respect to the passengers, the com- 
plaint was that they were not provided 
with shelter in embarking in and disem- 
barking from the steamboats ; and, upon 
communicating with the engineer of the 
harbour, it was suggested that the tempo- 
rary wooden pier should be so strengthened 
as to be able to support a roof, which 
would remove the objections made to the 
present arrangements, as far as concerned 
the convenience of the passengers. With 
regard to the contract with the North 
Western Railway Company and the Dublin 
Steam Packet Company, lie wished to re- 
mind the Committee that that contract was 
entered into in 1859, and that under it a 
payment of £100,000 and upwards was 
to he made for the conveyance of the 
mails from London to Kingstown in eleven 
hours, a penalty of 36s. being provided 
for every minute of overtime. The 
penalty, however, was to be held in abey- 
ance until the Government found the 
necessary pier accommodation of the 
character, contemplated A hye period. 
The packet company preferyed the posi- 
tion of the present sie pier ; bat 
as that pier was not sufiiciently strong, 
it had been proposed to strengthen it, 
and also to give some shelter from the 
direction of the north, without providing a 
breakwater, which was thought to be im- 
mediately. It was anticipated that the 
strengthening of the pier would cost 
£10,000, and provision was made in the 
Vote for that particular service,| With re- 
spect to the railway company, \what they 
complained of chiefly was the shirpness of 
the curve between their station| at Holy- 
head and the pier; and the — of 
the harbour suggested that the curve might 
be reduced by filling in a portion of the 
harbour, and laying down a |ine in a 
straighter direction. The cost would be 

£20. 000, and that expenditure was also 
included in the present Estimate ;\ but the 
Government before incurring that addi- 
tional outlay, thought it necessary : stipu- 
late with the two companies that they 
should consent to the re-establishment of 
the penalties for overtime. The Dublin 
Steam Packet Company demurred, Qut he 
believed that upon full consideration bf the 
matter there would be no difficulty jn ar- 
riving at a satisfactory arrangement |\with 
respect to the sea part of the service, Tho 
North Western Railway Company made 
great objection to the exaction of any \fine 
for overtime, and to the abandonment of 
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the proposal for permanent stone piers, 
stating that their motive for entering into 
the contract was not so much for the sake 
of their portion of the subsidy, as because 
they anticipated an increase to their ge- 
neral traffic upon the completion of the 
permanent piers. Such was the present 
state of the question ; but he did not think 
it would be necessary to deal with the 
companies conjointly. It would be neees- 
sary, however, to have further correspon- 
dence with them, and he trusted that it 
would result in their both agreeing to the 
arrangements proposed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Str MORTON PETO said, that the 
Vote before the Committee was only ano- 
ther of the numerous instances of an enor- 
mous excess of expenditure over the origi- 
nal estimate. As the hon. Gentleman had 
truly said the Estimate for the harbour 
was at first only £800,000, whereas the 
cost, together with that of the extension 
works, was put down then at £1,198,000. 
Whenever such an objectionable proceed- 
ing occurred, the Government must be 
blameable. In a neighbouring country, 
where there was a responsible Minister of 
Public Works, nothing of the kind was 
known ; and there would be no amendment 
in this country of the evil of which he 
complained until the House had appointed 
a really responsible Minister of Public 
Works. For the last sixteen years he had 
been in connection with that functionary ; 
and he must say that nothing could execed 
the searching and comprehensive manner 
in which the business of the department 
was transacted. In the present case, how- 
ever, the work had been intrusted to the 
Admiralty ; but he did not believe that 
that office had any suitable machinery for 
conducting works of this description. Un- 
less they had a properly responsible de- 
partment to undertake such matters, the 
House would never have the slighest gua- 
rantee that any Estimate presented to them 
would be really sufficient. 

Lord ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
in point of fact the Admiralty never had 
any estimates of any kind submitted to it. 
The engineer on the spot reported that so 
many hundred tons of stone hal been 
thrown into the sea, and then the Control- 
ler of the Navy wrote a cheque for so much 
money. He might refer to the evidence 
of Colonel Greene to show that no suffi- 
cient check was exercised over the expen- 
diture. It appeared to him that there was 
a clerical error in the Estimates, and he 
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would therefore move to reduce the Vote 
by the amount—namely, £2,219. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £98,923, be granted 
to Iler Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 3lst day of March 1863, for Works 
and Expenses at the New Packet Larbour and 
Harbour of Refuge at Holyhead, and Portpatrick 
Ilarbour.” 


Mr. PEEL explained, that the error 
pointed out by the noble Lord merely re- 
duced the apparent balance, and that it 
had no bearing upon the actual Vote. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT remarked, that 
there were unforeseen circumstances con- 
nected with Holyhead, the very success of 
the scheme having led to the harbour 
being made a harbour of refuge, and an 
immense addition to the expense was there- 
by rendered necessary. He believed there 
was no manner in which money could be 
more humanely or more advantageously 
expended than in constructing harbours of 
refuge. He crossed the Channel eight or 
nine times a year, and he was able to bear 
testimony that in bad weather the har- 
bour was literally crammed with vessels 
which had run in for refuge. 

Mr. BRADY said, he was eurprised to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman’s statement, 
for he had always heard the harbour de- 
scribed as entirely useless. He would ask 
whether there was not some difficulty in 
taking anchor in the harbour, owing to the 
rocky nature of the bottom? He advised 
the Committee not to vote another farthing 
for Holyhead until further information was 
obtained, 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he thought some 
misconceptions prevailed with regard to 
the circumstances of this harbour. He 
could undertake to say that the impression 
which appeared to have been formed by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Brady) was quite 
erroneous. There was excellent holding 
ground in the harbour, and that was almost 
the only merit it had. The only way in 
which he could account for the impression 
was, that in some parts of the harbour 
some shingly ballast had been thrown down, 
over which the anchors of ships sometimes 
slipped. But he was surprised to hear his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Herbert) say that 
the harbour at Iolyhead had been so use- 
ful that it was found necessary to add to 
it. The origin of the case was this. Some 
years ago it was admitted on all hands that 
a harbour of refuge at Holyhead was ne- 
cessary ; but in order to gratify the econo 
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mical freak of the moment, a very inade- 
quate sum was asked for, and thus it was 
afterwards found necessary to grant a large 
additional sum to make the harbour some- 
thing like what it ought to be. As origi- 
nally constructed it was quite useless except 
for small coasting vessels, and the northern 
ier -had to be extended in order to give 
shelter to large ships. Another noticeable 
oint was, that while Parliament had spent 
about £1,000,000 in constructing a har- 
bour of refuge at Holyhead, it was still 
found necessary to use the old harbour, 
which the new one was meant to supersede. 
The packets all used the old harbour, and, 
in fact, the Government ignored the exist- 
ence of the new harbour altogether. When 
the Channel squadron was at Holyhead 
two years ago, the vessels could not go 
into the new harbour, but were obliged to 
bring up under the extended breakwater, 
outside the harbour as originally con- 
structed. The amount of the first or cheap 
Vote was £800,000; and now, after 
£390,000 over and above the money origi- 
nally expended had been voted, another 
sum of £102,000 was asked for. He 


hoped the Committee would learn from the 
ease of the Holyhead harbour a lesson not 


to trust to Estimates as an index of the 
ultimate cost of any scheme proposed by 
the Government. He wished to know whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Government 
to carry out a plan to utilize the new harbour 
for the purposes for which it was originally 
intended ; or whether they intended to go 
on voting sums, wholly ignoring the exist- 
ence of the new harbour, merely for the 
purpose of keeping up the old harbour. 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
could not understand how hon. Gentlemen 
could have arrived at the conclusion that 
Holyhead was not a useful breakwater. He 
could assure the Committee that during 
the heavy gales of wind which took place 
in winter the harbour was, if anything, 
overcrowded with vessels. He therefore 
begged it to be understood that, as a 
refuge for the merchant service, Holyhead 
breakwater was a most useful work. He 
thought his hon. Friend (Mr. Bentinck) 
did not quite understand what the Go- 
vernment proposed to do with regard to 
the piers. The breakwater at Holyhead, 
which was planned some eighteen or twenty 
years ago, was originally intended to ac- 
commodate a much smaller class of vessels 
than those which now used it; and it was 
only when it was completed up to a cer- 
tain point it was found that there were 
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not sufficient capabilities for the wants of 
the public. Hence the extension of the 
pier, making a brdakwater behind which 
line-of-battle ships yould ride with perfect 
safety, as was provell by several vessels of 
the Channel squadror\ some years ago. The 
Government were spending money on the 
old harbour because they wanted to com- 
plete the communi¢ation with Ireland 
within the shortest possible period. It 
had been suggested that the packets might 
use the breakwater, but the construction 
of a railroad along that work would cost 
more than to make the existing small har- 
bour thoroughly available for the steam- 
packet service. He had every reason to 
believe that the present Estimate would 
not be exceeded, and he hoped the House 
would agree to it. His right hon, Friend 
had stated with great clearness the facts 
precisely as they stood. The Government 
had given the whole subject mature con- 
sideration, and the manager of the Dub- 
lin Steam Packet Company and several 
of the captains of their steamboats had 
been called upon to attend at the Admi- 
ralty to give their opinion as to what was 
wanting. They all concurred in this—that 
the erection of a costly stone pier would be 
disadvantageous rather than advantageous 
to them; they preferred, infinitely, that 
the Admiralty should make the present a 
substantial pier, that they should be 
enabled tu bring their steamers alongside 
at all times, that their vessels should have 
shelter within it, that it should be covered 
over, and that a refreshment room, with 
certain other conveniences, should be eree- 
ted. With that accommodation they would 
be perfectly satisfied. His own belief was 
that at the present time the companies had 
no justification for not keeping their time; 
and he trusted, with his right hon. Friend, 
that the penalties would be enforced. 
Delays had occurred, not always in con- 
sequence of any defective arrangements at 
the pier, but because the companies had 
been saving their fuel. He therefore hoped 
the Irish Members would support the Go- 
vernment in forcing the companies to keep 
their time. There remained only the 
question with the London and North 
Western Railway Company. That com- 
pany, it appeared, thought that the stone 
pier as originally intended to be constructed 
would be of great advantage to them. If 
they thought it would be of advantage to 
them, why did they not expend their money 
in erecting it? The public could not be 
expected to provide funds to make piers 
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for the benefit of the London and North 
Western Railway Company. They only 
proposed to provide accommodation for 
passengers to and from Ireland, not to 
improve the circumstances of the London 
and North Western Company. The Go- 
vernment would be prepared to pet the 
present pier to rights, make it convenient 
to passengers, and lessen the curve on 
the line, so as to enable the London and 
North Western to bring their trains down 
to the pier without stopping at ILolyhead 
station to change their engine, &ec.; thus 
saving a certain amount of time now lost 
at the station at Holyhead; and if the 
companies did not keep their time, the 
penalty would, he trusted, be enforeed, in 
order to procure that extent of accommo- 
dation which the Irish Members and the 
public had a right to require at their hands. 
Mr. BENTINCK said, he did not wish 
it should be supposed that he had given an 
opinion to the effect that there was not 
good and secure anchorage in the outer 
harbour for ships of the line. On the 
contrary, he knew that six linc-of-battle 
ships had brought up there. But when 
his noble Friend said that the necessity 
for increased dimensions in the harbour 
arose from the increased dimensions of 
ships, he was fighting » most chivalrous 
battle for those who originally planned the 
works, The fact was, that the entrance 
was so small and so difficult of access in 
certain winds, that’ merchantmen, par- 
ticularly crippled vessels, were unable to 
work into the harbour; so that it was 
virtually not a harbour of refuge at all. 
Tlence the necessity of the greatly ex- 
tended and most expensive works that had 
been projected since. 
~ Lorp FERMOY said, he had no interest, 
direct or indirect, in the London and North 
Western Railway Company or in the Dub- 
lin Steam Packet Company, but he felt a 
great personal interest in the attainment 
of this object, that the passage from Lon- 
don to Ireland should be made in a mode- 
rate time, conveniently, and in safety. 
Now he confessed he did not think, if the 
Government were very particular in exact- 
ing penalties, that the journey would be 
performed in safety. What was the state 
of the case? Formerly a great loss of 
time took place in the course of the pas- 
sage between London and Dublin. An 
arrangement, however, had been made be- 
tween the companics, and things had been 
placed on a better footing than formerly. 
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and it was done with safety. The Dublin 
Steam Packet Company had put a number 
of boats on the station, unrivalled for com- 
fort, regularity, and reasonable speed, 
The Government, before enforcing penal. 
ties, should show elean hands and perform 
their own part of the contract. The noble 
Lord had made a feeling appeal to the 
Irish Members; but, if these penalties 
were imposed, the result would be some 
day that one of the Dublin Company’s 
boats would be driven under the water al- 
together ; and if the Irish Members should 
then be crossing the Channel in her, per. 
haps the Government would not suffer 
much, The subsidy paid to the company 
was not so excessively liberal that they 
should be always called upon to drive the 
last half-mile at the top of their speed. If 
the company in all cases kept to the letter 
of the law, he was sure there would be 4 
great waste of human life. 

Mr. PEEL said, that he would remind 
the noble Lord that no penalties could be 
exacted from the company for over-time 
caused by storms or fogs. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he must apologize for agaip recurring to 
the question of the balances, but he was 
not quite satisfied with the explanation 
that had been given on that important 
and vexed question. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of the Treasury said 
that a sum of about £50,000 would be 
applied out of the balances to the expen- 
diture of the current year. It would ap- 
pear that there were balances of a much 
larger amount than that. By the Vote 
under consideration he saw that on the 
28th February last there were balances 
of £31,000, and running through the 
whole of these aecounts the aggregate 
balances were £700,000 on the 28th of 
February, one month before the close of 
the financial year. It was not to be sup- 
posed that the whole of that sum had been 
spent between the 28th of February and 
the 3lst of March. Was there any por- 
tion of the £31,000 in the Exchequer on 
the 3lst of March. Alluding to the first 
four Votes in the class before the Com- 
mittee, the Secretary of the Treasury 
spoke of the surpluses on former grants. 
Those surpluses amounted to £55,000; 
but if there were any surplus on other 
Votes, then there had been larger balances 
than £55,000, which would come in aid of 
the services of the present year ; and by 
the amount, of those balances the amount 
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exceeded the sum they were asked to vote. 
If they had surrendered the whole of these 
balances on the 31st of March, and then 
taken a re-vote for all that was wanted for 
the services of the year, they would, he 
supposed, have had to take a Vote for a 
much larger amount than they were now 
about todo. It was very important that 
year, when the revenue and expenditure 
ran so very close upon each other, that 
they should know how the matter really 
stood. And, perhaps, the Secretary of 
the Treasury would explain whether he 
adhered to the statement that only £50,000 
of the balances of last year would be ap- 
lied to the services of the current year. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped they 
would receive a clear explanation on the 
question of the balances, It ought to be 
brought up as a distinct question, and he 
hoped that at no distant day it would be 
placed on some definite footing. Some- 
times these balances were taken as a re- 
duction of subsequent Votes ; at other times 
they were surrendered into the Treasury, 
bat no uniform rule was observed. The 
Treasury used the balances on separate 
Votes at their own discretion. Were these 
balances, he would ask, to be surrendered, | 
and dealt with entirely on the same prin- 
ciple as was followed in the case of the 
Army and Navy Estimates ? 

Mr. PEEL said, that, whatever the 
real difficulties of the question were, they 
would settle themselves by the change of 
system which had been adopted in the Es- 
timates for the present year, those Esti- 
mates being voted not for the services of 
the year, but for the payments within 
the year. Therefore, on the 3lst of March 
next, whatever sums were not actually 
disbursed for the services of the year would 
have to be surrendered into the Exchequer, 
and the same principle as applied to the 
Naval and Military Estimates would be 
adopted. They had stated in each Esti- 
mate the amount of the balances remain- 
ing on the 28th of February, 1862. 
Those balances were altogether much less 
than those of previous years, because for 
a long time past the Government had been 
gradually reducing them. The hon. Baro- 
net opposite seemed to suppose that in 
consequence of the introduction of a change 
of system they would spend in the current 
year not only all the Votes of the present 
Year, but all the balances of previous years. 
He himself anticipated nothing of the sort. 
Where liad always been balances from pre- 
Vious years, which, added to the Votes of 
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the current year, gave an opportunity of 
spending more than the Estimates of such 
current year. But it never happened that 
the actual expenditure within the year ex- 
ceeded the Estimates for the year, and 
there was no reason to suppose that the 
expenditure of 1862-3 would exceed the 
Estimates of the year, although, no doubt, 
in the case of certain Votes, there were 
some balances available for expenditure, 
supposing that expenditure should be in- 
curred in the present year. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he understood that the objectionable sys- 
tem would still continue as regarded the 
balances of previous years. As to the 
balance on the Vote under consideration 
of £31,000 on the 28th of February, sup- 
posing £21,000 of that amount were still 
in hand, was it to be spent in the course of 
the year, with the £100,000; or, if not 
spent, was it to be surrendered, or to be 
held in the hands of the Treasury, appli- 
eable to any services for which it had been 
voted in former years ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wanted to know 
whether it was intended to frame the Ap- 
propriation Act in such a manner as would 
put an end to the question. If the Appro- 
priation Act were to be drawn in respect 
of the Civil Service supplies as for the 
military services, it would combine not only 
every balance, but each item would be sur- 
rendered at the end of the year. If all 
the balances, including old balances, were 
surrendered, the financial statement next 
year would present a better appearance by 
five millions. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, he 
thought the Governmeut were entitled to 
eredit for taking steps to correct the Esti- 
mates for the Civil Service. It was not 
an easy task, but the Gevernment had 
undertaken it, and the consequence was 
that matters were now in a transition 
state. He understood it to be the inten- 
tion of the Government that at the end of 
the financial year all surpluses remaining 
over should be carried into the Exchequer, 
and that next year these Estimates should 
be placed upon the same footing as the 
Army and Navy Estimates. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(12.) £96,342 Public Works (Ircland.) 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that he 
wished to call attention to the fact that 
seventeen items of the Vote, making in all 
£66,000 related to buildings for the pur- 
poses of education in Ireland, and he would 
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ask why those items were not included in 
the Vote to which they properly belonged 
—the Vote for education in Ireland. 

Mr. PEEL said, the sums only amount- 
ed to £26,000, and they appeared in the 
Estimates of the Board of Works because 
it was thought convenient that the ex- 
penses of all the buildings under the super- 
intendence of the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland should be included in one 
Estimate. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he wished 
for some explanation of an item £376 for 
repairs at Howth Harbour, which he could 
not understand, as he believed that har- 
bour had been given up. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, there was a sum 
£2,174 for furniture and fitments of Dub- 
lin Castle. As the abolition of the Lord- 
Lieutenancy had been once agreed to by 
the House, and would probably some day 
be carried out, he thought it unwise to 
expend money upon furniture. 

Mr. PEEL explained that the Vote 
was rendered necessary, in consequence 
of certain fittings upon the occasion of 
Her Majesty’s visit to Ireland. 

Mr. CHILDERS could not understand 
the answer, as there was a balance of 
£38,000 applicable to the expenditure. 

Mr. PEEL said, there was no authority 
to apply that balance. 

Vote agreed to; as was also 

(13.) £5,000, New Record Buildings, 
Four Courts, Dublin. 

(14.) £11,994, Light-houses Abroad. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, the Vote com- 
prised a charge of £4,000 for light-houses 
at Ceylon and in Australia. Those light- 
houses were for the benefit of trade in 
those places, and he could not sce why 
those charges should be borne by the 
revenue of this country. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it was of 
great importance to British trade that 
these lights should be maintained; and 
unless a grant for that purpose were made 
from Imperial sources, there would be no 
light- houses. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wanted to 
ask who was responsible for the light- 
house sent out for erection on the Basses 
Rocks near Ceylon? That light-house turn- 
ed out a failure, and he did not know what 
had become of it., It had since been de- 
termined to send out a light-ship, to be 
moored close by ; and he wished to know 
whether the Board of Trade were satis- 


fied that the light-ship would be more 
successful than the light-house ? 


Mr. W. Williams 





Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the 
Be: * of Trade were responsible for ad. 
vising the Treasury to sanction this ex. 
penditure. THe was afraid that the outlay 
upon the light-house had been wasted, 
The engineeer employed had under-rated 
the difficulties of erecting a fixed light, and 
after a considerable expenditure the pro- 
ject had been abandoned. A new plan 
of lighting had been adopted, and those 
who were competent to form an opinion 
had no doubt it would be successful. He 
alluded to the placing of a floating light- 
ship near the rocks. That light-ship 
would give intimation of these rocks to 
the passing trade. He hoped that the 
unfortunate endeavour to erect a fixed 
structure upon the rocks would be a warn- 
ing to engineers not to attempt so hazard. 
ous an experiment in future. 

Vote agreed to. 

(15.) £5,000 Highland Roads and 
Bridges. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it was high 
time that the Vote should be put and end 
to, and he should divide the Committee 
against it. Those Highland roads and 
bridges had been maintained by the State 
for considerably more than 100 years, and 
though there might have been a period 
when such an expenditure was necessary, 
it was quite unnecessary now, and the 
country ought not to be called upon for 
a Vote which was really for the benefit 
of the Scotch landed proprietors. 

Mr. CAVE regarded the Vote as a per- 
fect anachronism, originating at a period 
when the Highlands were so unsafe that it 
was necessary to hold military possession 
of the district, and wondered that the 
Scotch Members themselves did not pro- 
test against it, as a libel upon their coun 
try. Nor was it really in the interest of 
the Ilighland proprietors, for one of these 
gentlemen had told him that the Govern- 
ment inspection was so costly a thing that 
they would rather not have the grant st 
all, as then they would be left to manage 
these roads themselves, which they would 
do at a much cheaper rate. This he could 
easily understand, as they had lately been 
informed that Government superintendence 
of roads in India cost 3d. for every shil- 
ling expended, 

Mr. PEEL said, that all these roads had 
been constructed (wholly or partially) out 
of public money. The annual cost of 
maintaining them was £21,500, which was 
in part defrayed by the annual contriba- 
tion, voted by the House, and in part by 
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an assessment of equal amount upon the 
northern counties, the remainder being 
collected by tolls. Of course, it was quite 
open to the Committee to refuse their sanc- 
tion to the Vote. Nothing would be lost, 
but the advantage of having these roads 
kept in order by a general Commission, in- 
stead of by the respective counties. But 
the Committee ought to know that the 
Government were not without some com- 
pensation for the grant. The mail carts 
were at present exempt, and he was in- 
formed that the tolls upon the Government 
conveyances would be £2,500 a year. It 
should be borne in mind also that the Com- 
missioners had power to increase the rate 
of toll. The saving, therefore, to be ef- 
fected by rejecting the Vote would be very 
little. He hoped that the Committee 
would pass the Vote for the year. He 
would undertake that the subject should 
be fully inquired into, and would endeavour 
to effect some arrangement by which any 
future application would be unnecessary. 

Mr. WHITE said, he rose to protest 
against the Vote, and express a hope that 
it would be withdrawn. The Vote might 
have been necessary when the Scotch were 
semi-nude savages, but there was no place 
where the value of property had been so 
enhanced as in the Highlands of Scotland ; 
and the time had now arrived when the 
expenditure on the roads there should be 
thrown on the districts through which they 
ran. He regretted to find that when 
ever there was a Commission, something 
more than superhuman energy was neces- 
sary to get rid of it. 

Mr. BRADY said, he thought the Vote 
ought not to have been proposed at all. 
The grant was one that would not be al- 
lowed in this country, and he should sup- 
port the hon. Member if he divided the 
Committee upon it. 

Mason HAMILTON said, he believed 
the Vote was really a saving to the country. 
In consequence of the grant the mails were 
free from tolls. A better system of man- 
agement or more perfect roads could not 
be found. They were well described in 
the words of, he presumed, the Irish Gen- 
tleman, who said — 

“Had you seen these roads before they were made, 


“You would hold up your hands and bless General 
Wade.” 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought the 
Committee ought not to attempt to cut off 
the grant by a surprise, in the absence of 

most every Scotch Member. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, the Secre- 





tary for the Treasury had given the 
strongest argument against the continu- 
ance of the Vote. Any district which could 
command £2,500 a year by mail tolls 
ought to be in a position to maintain its 
own roads, and not come begging to the 
doors of the House of Commons. 

Mr. CAVE said, in reply to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, that mail carts were 
exempt from tolls in all Highways in 
England as well as Scotland, and that the 
opposition to the Vote could not be re- 
garded as a surprise, since a similar dis- 
cussion took place last year. 

Mr. BARROW said, he thought, as the 
mails were carried on the roads for the con- 
venience of the inhabitants of the district, 
tolls ought to be charged on those roads, 
as in every county in England. 

Mr. COWPER said, the expense of re- 
pairing these roads was formerly charged 
on the Consolidated Fund. That charge 
had by an Act of Parliament been trans- 
ferred to the annual Estimates. A Com- 
mission was appointed to execute the re- 
pairs and administer the funds. That 
Commission would expire in 1865. He 
did not think the Committee would act 
wisely in suddenly withdrawing the grant. 
By doing so they might, perhaps, stop all 
communication, between different parts of 
the Highlands. It would certainly cause 
great inconvenieace to the persons em 
ployed on the roads. He thought the 
Commission ought to be allowed to continue 
for the period allowed by law. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that on the 28th February, a balance of 
£5,000 remained in hand from the sum 
voted last year, se that the inconvenience 
would not be as great as was contemplated, 
if the Commitee, on full consideration of 
the subject, thought fit to reject the Vote. 

Mr. CAIRD said, speaking as a Scotch- 
man, he thought a Vote of the kind did 
them little credit. Every year in a similar 
discussion the whole of Scotland was 
found fault with for asking an aid that 
was confined only to one district. A very 
large sum had been expended on these 
roads ; so much the better for that part of 
the country ; but surely it could now afford 
to undertake the expense itself. In no 
part of Great Britain had the rent of land 
more improved than in that district. After 
the very inadequate defence of the Vote 
they had heard, the sooner it was cancelled 
the better. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“ Thata sum, not exceeding £5,000, be granted 
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to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1863, for the Grant to 
the Commissioners of Highland Roads and 
Bridges.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 24; 
Noes 48: Majority 24. 


The following Votes were then agreed 
to :— 

(15.) £20,000, Local Assessments, Go- 
vernment Property. 

(16.) £69,646, Salaries, &c. Houses of 
Parliament. 

(17.) £52,363, Treasury. 

(18.) £25,856, Home Office. 

(19.) £64,319, Foreign Office. 

(20.) £30,748, Colonial Office. 


(21.) £20,566, Privy Council Office. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS, said, be questioned 
the necessity of paying £1,500 a year for 
a medical adviser to the Privy Council, 

Mr. PEEL said, the Privy Council had 
succeeded to the powers of the late Board 
of Health. 

Vote agreed to; as was also 

(22.) £52,787, Board of Trade. 


(23.) £2,760, Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he should like 
to be informed what were the duties of the 
Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the Lord Privy 
Seal was a Member of the Cabinet, and it 
was of advantage to the Cabinet to have 
amongst their members a Minister whose 
time was not wholly employed with the 
duties of his own deparment. Te did not 
think the sum proposed to be voted could 
be considered too much for the salary of a 
Cabinet Minister. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the duties 
were defined to be those of a Member of 
the Cabinet. How then, could the services 
of a chief clerk and assistant clerk be 
necessary ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that 
some years ago he was Member of a 
Commission which inquired into the office 
of Lord Privy Seal, and one question which 
arose was whether it was desirable that 
the office should be maintained. It could 
only be defended upon the ground that in 
a body in which the duties were so various 
as those of the Cabinet it was an advan- 
tage to have a person whose time was not 
entirely engrossed by the duties of a la- 
borious department. At one time the 
Privy Seal was a high constitutional office, 
and it was an historical fact that the Lord 
Privy Seal had been Prime Minister. of 
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this country. Lord Chatham was Prime 
Minister at the time he was Lord Priy 
Seal. Every patent passed through the 
Privy Seal Office in order to reach the 
Great Seal, and there were duties of ex. 
amination which it was utterly impossible 
for the Lord Privy Seal himself to dis 
charge. It was necessary, therefore, that 
he should have some small clerical assist. 
ance. Formerly there were one or two 
sinecure offices—Clerks of the Signet, 
Those oftices were abolished, and the staff 
was now reduced to the lowest possible 
point consistent with a discharge of the 
duties which he had mentioned, 

Mr. BRADY said, it appeared, then, 
that the Lord Privy Seal did little, and yet 
required clerks to assist him. 

Vote agreed to ; as were also 

(24.) £6,992, Civil Service Commission, 

{25.) £19,800, Paymaster General’s 
Office. 

(26.) £6,565, Office of Comptroller 
General of the Exchequer. 


(27.) £30,839, Office of Works and 
Public Buildings. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, he desired 
to know how far the First Commissioner 
held himself responsible for works carried 
cn through Votes of the House. 

Mr. COWPER replied, that he deemed 
himself responsible for the expenditure of 
all money which Parliament placed at his 
disposal. He was never disposed to shrink 
from that responsibility. 

Mr. WHITE said, he wished to ask 
whether it was true, that notwithstanding 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cowper) 
was at all times able to command the ser- 
vices of a most able solicitor as the regular 
permanent law agent of his department, he 
had found it necessary to call in the assist- 
ance of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, and Norton, 
the solicitors of the Carlton Club, to aid 
him in passing the Thames Embankment 
Bill. A more respectable firm than that 
of these gentlemen did not exist ; still it 
would be as well if it were made perfectly 
clear why it had become necessary # 
invoke such extra assistance. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the business 
on which the firm was engaged did not 
properly belong to his department. They 
were simply employed as Parliamentary 
agents in procuring the passing of a private 
Bill. As time pressed, and as Messrs, 
Baxter and Co. possessed special knowledge 
and experience in regard to the subject, 
through having conducted a somewhat sr 
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milar measure, it was found convenient to 
employ them. 

Mr. AYRTON observed, that he be- 
lieved the right hon. Gentleman had not 
satisfactorily explained the matter. The 
question really was why, having so expen- 
sive a staff attached to the office, it had 
been necessary to call in the assistance of 
those gentlemen. He had no doubt as to 
the perfect wisdom of enrolling the aid of 
the Parliamentary agents of the Carlton 
Club upon such an occasion. No selection 
could have been more judicious, although 
it might involve some reflection upon pro- 
fessional gentlemen addicted to Liberal 
opinions. Still the question stood thus— 
the right hon. Gentleman said he employed 
Messrs. Baxter and Co. because the Bill 
had nothing to do with his department. 
Well, but if the Bill had nothing to do 
with his department, what had he to do 
with the Bill? The position of matters 
was most extraordinary. Time did not 
press with reference to the Thames em- 
baukment, for it had already waited during 
twenty years, and that got rid of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s first excuse ; while with 
regard to the second, that Messrs. Baxter 
and Co. had been employed because in a 
previous Session they had been the pro- 
moters of a similar Bill, so far frum that 
justifying the appointment, it operated di- 
rectly the other way, as, according to the 
ordinary rule, they were thereby disquali- 
fied from undertaking the conduct of a Bill 
for the public. 

Mr. COWPER explained, that he had 
only followed the custom of the department. 
The issue of notices and other arduous 
duties connected with the passage of a Bill 
through Parliament did not form part of 
the regular business of the solicitor to the 
office. The work had to be performed in 
a short time, and as Messrs. Baxter and 
Co. had a large staff and every appliance 
for conducting the Bill, it was very natural 
that their services should be secured. It 
was most convenient to employ these gen- 
tlemen to give the notices for a Bill which 
would cover nearly the same ground as that 
of which they had previously had eharge. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he was delighted to 


‘hear the eulogistic terms in which the 


Messrs. Baxter, Rose, and Norton were 
spoken of. No doubt these gentlemen me- 
rited such a reference; but the right hon. 
Gentleman should recollect that they had 
introduced a Bill of an entirely different 
character from that introduced during the 
Present Session with respect to the Thames 
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embankment. In ‘addition to being the 
agents of the Carlton Club, he believed 
Messrs. Baxter, Rose and Norton also en- 
joyed the confidence of the railway interest, 
and that their’object was not to carry outfan 
embankment scheme similar to that now be- 
fore Parliament, but rather to form a Rail- 
way along the river from Westminster to 
Queenhithe. Now he did not wish to say 
anything harsh of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, 
and Norton, but it had been suggested to 
him that they, having as it were surren- 
dered their first line and taken to a second, 
had still a yearning after the first. That 
consideration had been pressed upon him 
by persons materially interested in the re- 
jection of the plan. Certain sections of 
the Thames Embankment Bill were alto- 
gether inconsistent with the carrying out 
of such a scheme, although they were 
entirely consistent with the making of a 
railway in the vicinity of that House. His 
object was to put the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon his guard, so that he might take 
care the Bill when it came out of Com- 
mittee was practically the same as when 
it went into Committee. He must say the 
employment of these Gentlemen was very 
extraordinary. He had never heard of a 
solicitor objecting to carrying a Bill through 
Parliament, and no case had been made 
out for the employment of these Gentle- 
men as Parliamentary agentsupon the pre- 
sent oceasion. However, his main object 
was to impress upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man the necessity of seeing that Messrs. 
Baxter, Rose, and Norton carried out his 
object, and not their own. 
Vote agreed to. 


(28.) £26,138 Office of Woods, Fo- 
rests, and Land Revenues, 

Mr. CAIRD said, he wished to draw 
attention to the large sums which were 
not shown in this Vote, but which were 
annually paid to Mr. Clutton, of White- 
hall place, as poundage and commission. 
That Gentleman received last year from 
that source about £10,000, while he was 
convinced that the work would be better 
performed by a responsible officer, whose 
services might be obtained for a salary of 
£800 or £1,000 per annum. He also 
wished to have some explanation of the 
large charge for solicitor’s expenses in 
Scotland, which amounted to no Jessa sum 
than £2,200, while in Ireland, from which 
a large revenue was derived, they were 
only £250. 

Mr. PEEL said, that when the hon. 
Gentleman complained of the sum paid to 
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Mr. Clutton, he ought not to leave out of 
sight the advantage which the country had 
obtained from employing the services of 
that gentleman. During the last nine 
years, during which time the Office of 
Woods had been separated from that of 
Works, a great part of the Crown pro- 
perty had been re-let and great improve- 
ments had been made principally by con- 
centrations ; and nine-tenths of the pro- 
perty which had been purchased or sold 
had been bought or sold on the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Clutton. Those sales and 
purchases involved about one million of 
money, and while the Crown had purchased 
at twenty-nine years’ purchase it had sold 
at thirty-six. Mr. Clutton collected for 
twenty-six counties, from which he received 
about £80,000. His allowance was four 
per cent, which would amount to a sum of 
about £3,200 ; but out of that he had to 
pay his travelling expenses and keep up his 
office. The sum received by that gentle- 
man on the 3lst of March, 1861, was 
£5,200, but it was possible that in previous 
years, when larger transactions had taken 
place, his receipts might have reached the 
amount stated by the hon. Member. Some 
years ago the Crown revenues of Scotland 
fell into great disorder, and the property 
did not produce more than £15,000 a year. 
Since then, by great exertions, the larger 
portion of the arrears had been recovered, 
and the revenues now amounted to£26,000, 
notwithstanding that considerable portions 
of the property had been sold in the inter- 
val. It was, of course, a question whether 
the officer charged with the management 
of these funds ought to be paid by salary or 
by fees, but it was considered better to pay 
him by fees, as a proportion was thereby 
maintained between the amount of work 
and the amount of pay. 

Mr. W.WILLIAMS said, hethought that 
the Government ought to submit to the 
Committee a statement of the whole charge 
in respect of the Woods and Forests De- 
partment, which figures, however, they 
had always refused, because they would 
show an enormous expenditure. Here 
was £160,000 for management of pro- 
perty producing £400,000 a year. As 
for asking for the paltry Vote of £26,000 
from the House when the real cost was 
£160,000, it was absurd. It was said 
that it was Crown property, and could not be 
submitted to the investigation of the House. 
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property were properly managed, the Crown 
would cost the country very little, for the 
revenues of the property would be almost 
sufficient to defray the whole expenses of 
the Crown ; but the enormous outlay in 
the management of the property threw a 
corresponding burden on the civil list, 

Mr. CAIRD said, he did not dispute 
the ability with which these estates were 
managed, though on a former cccasion he 
had alluded to the fact that the conversion 
of 1,900 acres of land in Essex involved 
an expenditure of £67,000. But, as the 
gentleman in question was employed not 
only by the Woods and Forests, but by 
the Treasury, the War Office, and almost 
every other Department as occasion arose, 
he thought it would be more economical 
to place him upon a salary, and to make 
him responsible for the advice which he 
gave. He believed that the true reason 
why the property had sold for thirty-six 
years’ purchase was, because the public 
saw that it had been grossly underlet, 
and therefore that the rental was no cri- 
terion of its value. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
matter was easily explained. The lands 
sold were small detached ‘ots, lying in 
the immediate neighbourhood of larger 
estates, and every one knew that the de- 
sire to possess land contiguous to their 
own, frequently induced persons to give 
for it more than its real market value. 

Vote agreed to. 


The following Votes were also agreed to: 

(29.) £20,042, Public Records. 

(30.) £226,123, Poor Laws. 

(31.) £62,734, Mint. 

(32.) £26,025, Inspectors of Factories 
and Mines. 

(38.) £6,315, Queen’s and Lord Trea- 
surer’s Remembrancer (Scotland). 

(34.) £6,431, Lord Lieutenant’s House 
hold (Ireland). 

(35.) £16,535, Offices of Chief Secre 
tary for Ireland. 

(36.) £3,587, Office of Inspectors of 
Lunatic Asylums (Ireland). 

(37.) £24,301, Board of Public Works 
(Ireland). 

(38.) £32,931, Audit Office. 


(39.) £19,818 Copyhold Enclosure and 
Tithe Commission. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS observed, thathe 
did not think there was business for three 


Bat the Crown had surrendered it by Act | Commissioners. Two had been able to get 


of Parliament to the public, and it re- 
ceived in return a ciyil list. If the Crown 
Mr. Peel 


| through the Tithe Commutation work, and 
‘ that was at an end long ago, 
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Mr. PEEL said, he was informed that 
the business of the Commission was on the 
jnerease. By an Act of last Session the 
duties of the Commissioners had been made 
more onerous. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that never- 
theless he did not think that any case had 
been made for the employment of three 
Commissioners. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he would re- 
mind his hon. Friend that additional duties 
had been imposed on the Commissioners. 
They now, in fact, performed duties formerly 
done by five Commissioners. He did not 
believe less than three could do this duty. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS remarked, that 
when he filled the office of Home Secretary 
a vacancy occurred by the death of one of 
the Commissioners ; and, on inquiry, he 
found it to be the opinion of the other two 
that it was necessary to have the vacancy 
filled up. 

Lorv HOTHAM said, he could bear tes- 
timony to the satisfactory manner in which 
the Commissioners discharged their duties, 
and expressed his opinion that there was 
work enough for three. 


Vote agreed to ; as were also— 

(40.) £12,090, Imprest Expenses under 
Inclosure and Drainage Acts. 

(41.) £47,578, Departments of Regis- 
trars General of Births, &c. 

(42.) £14,669, National Debt Office. 

(43.) £4,120, Public Works Loan and 
West India Islands Relief Commissions. 


(44.) £6,958, Office of Commissioners 
“ Lunacy and Board of Lunacy in Scot- 
and. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he had to com- 
plain that the Lunacy Commissioners did 
not work with the county magistrates. 
Owing to the way in which the Commis- 
sioners conducted business, a Junatic asy- 
lum in South Wales, which was decided on 
years ago, had not been opened yet. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that instead 
of matters in dispute between the Lunacy 
Commissioners and the county magistrates 
being discussed by correspondence, it was 
desirable they should be settled in a per- 
sonal conference, and this course had been 
taken in some cases with good results. He 
believed that some delay had been caused 
in Wales by the difficulty of obtaining an 
agreement between the different counties. 
He believed that generally the Commis- 
sioners were disposed to act in concert with 
the magistrates and the ratepayers. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that all the rate- 
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payers were unanimously in favour of the 
erection of an asylum, but the Commis- 
sioners by their objections frustrated the 
ratepayers’ intention. 

Vote agreed to. 


(45.) £1,223 Superintendent of County 
Roads, South Wales. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he could 
not understand why a charge of the kind 
should be made for South Wales, when it 
had becn refused for Scotland. Recollect- 
ing that the toll-gates in South Wales had 
been abolished as the result of the “ Re- 
becca Riots,’’ he was at a loss to under- 
stand why the Government maintained a 
Superintendent of Roads. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
office was created under an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and his hon. Friend must repeal 
that if he objected to the Vote. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, when the 
Rebecca Act was passed, a Loan was grant- 
ed by the Exchequer Loan Commissioners, 
by which the debt on the counties was 
at once paid off, and the repayment of the 
debt was distributed over a number of 
years. An annuity was charged on the 
county rate, or revenue of the six counties, 
and the object of the appointment of the 
Superintendent was the audit of the ac- 
counts of the turnpike roads of South 
Wales, for the purpose of seeing that the 
debt was punctually discharged. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 

(46.) £2,294, Office of Registrars of 
Friendly Societies. 

(47.) £17,748, Charity Commission. 

(48.) £6,955, Office under Local Go- 
vernment Act and Inspection of Burial 
Grounds. 

(49.) £3,232, Agricultural and Emi- 
gration Statistics (Ireland). 

(50.) £2,268, Office of Land Revenue 
Records and Inrolments, &c. 

(51.) £3,044, Quarantine Expenses. 

(52.) £32,000, Secret Services. 


(53.) £342,649 Printing and Sta- 
tionery. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that there was 
an item of £2,200 for Stationery for the 
Irish Constabulary, and a Vote in another 
class of £3,400 for Stationery for the 
same body. 

Mr. PEEL said, he had explained last 
year that the item in the present Vote was 
for Stationery supplied by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office for the Constabulary 
Office in Dublin, while the other item was 
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to cover allowances in lieu of stationery 
made to the subordinate officers of Con- 
stabulary in the country. 

Vote agreed to; as were the following 
Votes :— 

(54.) £115,580, Postage (Public De- 
partments). : 

(55.) £30,510, Law Charges. 

(56.) £167,678, Prosecutions at Assizes 
and Quarter Sessions. 

(57.) £228,475, Police (Counties and 
Boroughs), and in Scotland. 

(58.) £3,098, Crown Office, Queen’s 
Bench. 
‘ (59.) £11,540, Admiralty Court, Dub- 
in. 

(60.) £5,501, Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 

(61.) £78,330, Courts of Probate, &c. 

(62.) £165,000, County Courts. 

(63.) £21,480, Police Courts (Metro- 
polis). 

(64.) £140,443, Metropolitan Police. 

(65.) £3,564 Queen’s Prison. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Wiz- 
LIAMS, 

Sm GEORGE GREY was understood 
to say that he should, on an early day, 
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bring in a Bill authorizing the removal of 


this prison. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes: — 

(66.) £18,092, Revising Barristers 
(England and Wales). 

(67.) £3,675, Divorce Court Compen- 
sations. 

(68.) £24,237, Bankruptcy Court Com- 
pensations. . 

(69.) £3,342, Lord Advocate and So- 
licitor General (Scotland). 

(70.) £18,200, Court of Session (Scot- 
land). 

(71.) £11,076, 
(Scotland). 

(72.) £5,000, Criminal Prosecutions 
(Scotland). 

(73.) £1,620, Exchequer (Scofland). 

(74.) £38,231, Sheriffs and Procurators 
Fiscal, &c. (Scotland). 

(75.) £23,475, Procurators Fiscal Sala- 
ries (Scotland). 

(76.) £14,330, Sheriff Clerks (Scotland). 

(77.) £2,300, Tithes, &c. (Scotland). 

(78.) £15,941, General Register House 
(Edinburgh). 

(79.) £1,305, Commissary Clerk’s Office 
(Edinburgh). 

(80.) £1,490, Accountant in Bankruptcy 
(Scotland). 

(81.) £61,134, Law Charges (Ireland). 

Mr. Peet 


Court of Justiciary 
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(82.) £5,536, Court of Chancery (Ire. 
land). 

(83.) £19,052, Courts of Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer (Ireland). 

(84.) £5,932, Registrars to Judges, &, 
(Ireland). 

(85.) £2,000, Manor Courts (Ireland). 

(86.) £2,314, Registration of Judgments 
(Ireland). 

(87.) £3800, High Court of Delegates 
(Ireland). 

(88.) £6,893, Court of Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency (Ireland). 

(89.) £10,330, Court of Probate (Ire- 
land). 


(90.) £11,472, Landed Estates Court 
(Ireland). 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
understood that the Landed Estates Court 
was to have been self-supporting, and that 
there were even surplus funds belonging to 
it. He wanted to know, therefore, whys 
Vote of £11,472 was now asked ? 

Mr. PEEL said, the court was called 
self-supporting. Under a recent Act a cer- 
tain duty was imposed upon sales effect 
ed in it; but that duty did not attach 
to any estates sold in the court at the 
time of the passing of the Act. The full 
amount, therefore, that would otherwise 
have been realized in the court had not 
accrued. The income of the court, how- 
ever, had been diminished, for Parliament 
had thought proper to pass an Act last 
year which reduced the rate of duties 
chargeable in that court. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU inquired, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman could 
tell him what amount of duty had been 
received in the court. He understood 
that it had reached several thousand 
pounds. 

Mr. PEEL said, the amount received 
during 1861 was £7,512, the whole of 
which had been taken into the Exehe- 

uer. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he must con- 
tend that it was unreasonable to ask for 
£4,000 to make up the deficiency. The 
court had done vast good to Ireland, and 
no money could be better Jaid out by the 
people of that country than in defraying 
the costs. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes: — 

(91.) £1,150, Consolidated Office of 
Writs, Dublin. 

(92.) £420, Revising Barristers, Dublia. 

(93.) £50,600, Police Justices; Dublin. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £777,368, be 

nted to Her Majesty to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1863, for 
the Constabulary Force in Ireland.” 


Cotonen DICKSON said, he rose to 
express a hope that the Vote would be 
postponed. He had given notice of a 
Motion in reference to the enormous in- 
crease which had taken place upon the 
Vote. In 1842, when Ireland was in 
a disturbed state, the whole expense of 
the police foree was somewhere about 
£440,000, and in the present year, when 
they were told that everything was quiet, 
the Vote amounted to £777,000. He 
should be able to show that with this 
enormous increase of expenditure the effi- 
ciency of the police had greatly deteriorated. 
He did not mean to say anything against 
the police. as a body of men. He was 
merely referring to the manner in which it 
was endeavoured to make them a military 
force instead of a police foree. He relied, 
however, on a return which he had moved 
for two months ago, but had not yet re- 
ceived, and he therefore trusted that the 
Vote would be postponed. 

Sr ROBERT PEEL said, he trusted 
that the hon. and gallant Member would 
make his Motion at once, and not ask for 
the postponement of the Vote. The Irish 
constabulary, so far from being an expen- 
sive body, were cheaper than the police 
force in this country or Scotland. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he found that 
the charge for the year was £80,000 more 
than in last year. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL explained that 
that was principally owing to the alteration 
of the arm used by the constabulary. 

Cotone. DICKSON said, that that was 
the very reason why he found fault with 
the force. Formerly the men were sup- 
plied with a very useful weapon, but the 
Government had taken it away to give 
them the Enfield rifle. A policeman 
generally used his piece to knock down 
persons with the butt end of it ; and it was 
therefore absurd to spend £40,000 in 
giving him a weapon so delicate, that the 
slighest touch would derange its sighting 
and render it useless. He also objected 
to the way the men were clothed—they 
were made, in fact, to resemble second- 
rate hussars, 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
that though differing in some degree from 
what had fallen from his gallant Friend, 
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and bearing testimony to the good conduct 
of the Irish constabulary, he thought that 
they had had too military a character given 
them. Not only had they been supplied 
with Enfield rifles, but a number of them 
had actually been sent to Hythe and 
taught to make bull’s-eyes at a thousand 
yards. He was of opinion that the time 
had arrived for considering whether, instead 
arming the police with Enfield rifles, it 
would not be advisable to have a body of 
men who would be more useful as detectives, 

Sir ROBERT PEEL remarked, that 
every Government had maintained the 
necessity of giving to the Irish constabu- 
lary a military training ; and with regard 
to their efficiency, he believed it to be as 
great as ever. 

Coronet DICKSON said, he was ready 
to admit that when the constabulary foree 
was first instituted it was necessary to have 
a military man at the head to bring it toa 
certain degree of order and regularity ; 
but the force was assuming a still greater 
military character, and he doubted the 
policy of making it keep up that character. 
He repeated that he did not mean to say 
that the constabulary as a body of men 
had deteriorated, but they had deteriorated 
in respect to the discovery of crime and 
the performance of police duties. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
understood the hon. and gallant Member 
objected to arming the constabulary with 
the Enfield rifle. Now, he could quite 
understand a person saying that they 
should not have firearms, but should be 
only armed like the police in London ; but 
if they were to have firearms, surely they 
ought to have good ones. With respect to 
the general efficiency of the Irish consta- 
bulary, everybody seemed to be agreed. 
They constituted a most valuable force, 
performed their duties admirably, and not 
the less so on account of the military in- 
struction they received. If the hon. and 
gallant Member desired an opportunity of 
going at length into his objections, he 
would have one on the bringing up of the 
report. 

CotoxeL DICKSON said, he would ad. 
mit that to a certain extent the constabulary 
should be armed with firearms, but he should 
like to see a certain portion of them armed 
with another sort of weapon which they 
might use more freely. At any rate, it 
was absurd, when they had an arm suitable 
for them as a police, to incur increased ex- 
penditure for the purpose of giving them 
the Enfield rifle. With regard to the de- 
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terioration of the force in the discovery of 
offenders, he noticed that the Irish Judges 
had made remarks on the great number of 
crimes lately committed in Ireland as to 
the perpetrators of which no clue had been 
obtained. In his own county (Limerick) 
a learned Judge had pointed out that in 
the last year forty-eight of such cases had 
occurred. The learned Judge said, that 
the fault must lie in the magistrates, in 
the people, or in the police. He (Colonel 
Dickson) did not admit that it was in the 
magistrates, or, to more than a certain ex- 
tent, in the people. He should, under the 
circumstances, move that the Vote be re- 
duced by the sum of £80,000. 

Mr. BRADY said, he was present when 
Baron Fitzgerald made similar remarks in 
the county of Leitrim to those the gallant 
Colonel had referred to. The truth was, 
an order had issued from the Castle at 
Dublin directing that every incident of a 
criminal nature should be reported by the 
police, The result had been the collection 
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of a mass of crime which appeared to be 
perfectly horrible ; but it turned out, on 
inquiry, that most of the things the police 
had set down were so trivial that they 
ought never to have been reported at all. 


It was generally considered in Ireland that 
the force had too military a character to be 
perfectly useful as police. 

Mr. M‘MATIION said, he was gratified 
at finding so many hon. Members express 
the opinions which he had always held, and 
which he had many years ago expressed. 
He confessed it shocked him to see the 
courts attended by men with guns and 
bayonets, for it appeared to him that that 
was the best way that could be devised of 
keeping up the idea amongst the people of 
Ireland, that their country was in the pos- 
session of a foreign power. Things had 
entirely changed since the constabulary 
was established, and the police might well 
now be armed as they were in England. 
The Irish constables lived together in 
their barracks, and seemed to consider 
themselves above their business as thief- 
takers. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to take 
that occasion to call attention to the item 
of £2,000 for extra expenses on account of 
elections. The sum could have relation 
only to the Longford election. He must 
express his surprise at the largeness of the 
amount, 

CotoneL DICKSON said, that the sum 
might be accounted for by the attend- 
auce of bands at the elections. He con- 
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demned the profligate increase which had 
taken place of late years in this Vote, 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the item 
had nothing to do with the bands, which 
were provided by the men themselves, 
nor had it any special reference to the 
Longford election. That election, no 
doubt, was a very expensive affair, but 
the sum of £2,000 was to cover con- 
tingencies at elections and other distarb- 
ances. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £696,947, be 
granted to Ier Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
the Constabulary Force in Ireland,” 


—put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


The two following Votes were then 
agreed to :— 

(95.) £2,717, Four Courts, Marshalsea 
Prison, Dublin. : 

(96.) £17, 410, Inspection of Prisons, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £350,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
Government Prisons and Convict Establishments 
at Home.” 

Si GEORGE GREY said, that there 
were many items in the Vote, and one 
might have been overlooked by some who 
would object to it. He referred to the 
item of £550 for the provision of reli- 
gious instruction for Roman Catholics in 
convict prisons. A similar Vote was 
proposed in 1854 and rejected; and he 
was happy now to find, that although the 
Vote had been some time in print, no one 
had given notice of an objection to this 
item. About 14 per cent of the convicts 
in prisons in England were Roman Catho- 
lics, but there was no power to expends 
single shilling in providing religious in- 
struction for them. Facilities were given 
for the admission of religious instruction ; 
but it was impossible to secure the regu 
lar attendance of unpaid Roman Catholi¢ 
chaplains. In some cases the prisons 
were twelve miles from the residence of 
the priests. Under these circumstances 
he had felt it his duty to submit the 
item, believing that if hon. Members 
were consistent in the professions they 
made of a desire to see all persons placed 
on an equality, they ought to make some 
provision for the religious instruction of 
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Roman Catholic convicts. Since the item 
was previously brought under their notice 
the House had repeatedly sanctioned a 
similar provision in the case of military 
prisons. Under those circumstances, he 
hoped hon. Members would feel that the 
Vote was one which they could sanction. 
In view of the care taken in Ireland to 
instruct the Protestants, who were the 
minority, it was indefensible to allow 
Roman Catholic prisoners in this country 
to remain without religious instruction. 
Mr. WHALLEY said, that he had not 
anticipated that the Vote would come on 
this evening, and therefore he had not 
given notice that he would call attention to 
it. The item to which attention had been 
called was small—only £550 ; but it was 
one of others, which together formed a 
substantial endowment of the Roman Ca- 
tholie system to the extent of £250,000 a 
year ; and it involved a principle—namely, 
that if Roman Catholic Dissenters—for 
Roman Catholics were dissenters from the 
system of religion recognised by the Con- 
stitution of the country—were entitled to 
such provision, there was no reason why 
other classes of Dissenters should not be 
similarly privileged. There was no other 
class of religionists of whom it could be 
said, as it was of the Roman Catholics, in 
the words of the Coronation Oath, that 
their religion was a system of idolatry and 
superstition. He did not use that term 
offensively ; but it was a fact that under 
the Roman Catholic system in Ireland the 
cost of the police was increasing to an 
enormous extent. In 1846 it was little 
more than £400,000, and this year it was 
near £800,000. If £550 were given to 
Roman Catholics immured in prisons, how 
could the House resist the granting of 
a much larger sum to those Roman Catho- 
lies who had not violated the laws? No 
public advantage could be secured by en- 
couraging the visits of priests to our 
prisons. He was prepared to prove that, 
as a general rule, the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic priests would be found 
at variance with the teaching of the laws. 
There was scarcely an offence for which a 
man could be imprisoned but that the priest 
could suggest such consolation as would 
encourage the prisoner to violate the law, 
and would defeat entirely the object of 
punishment. A priest who discharged his 
duty as a priest would tell a man that 
there were circumstances under which em- 
bezzlement or robbery from a master did 
hot amount to criminal guilt, but were 
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perfectly justifiable. [Question!] If ques- 
tions arose as to appropriation of public 
monies for these purposes, they were 
bound to consider the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and what it was 
the priests taught. Was the House will- 
ing to grant money to Roman Catholic 
priests to teach such a doctrine as this 
to prisoners ?—** He does not steal who 
takes any just compensation if he cannot 
obtain what is due to him ; for instance, 
if a servant cannot otherwise obtain his 
lawful wages, or is unjustly compelled to 
serve for an unjust remuneration.” Here 
is another Roman Catholic doctrine— 
** An extremely poor man may steal what 
is necessary for the relief of his wants.” 
That was not the common law of this 
country, for the vindication of which pri- 
sons were built. Here was another still 
more striking doctrine—‘* He who pre- 
vented another from stealing what he re- 
quires may be killed by such poor man,” 
And, again—* If you are prepared to give 
false evidence against me by which I should 
receive sentence of death, and I have no 
other means of escape, it is lawful fur me 
to kill you, since 1 should otherwise be 
killed myself.” That very system was 
practically illustrated day after day in Italy 
and Spain, and they were called on to vote 
the means by which it should be inculeated 
among ourselves. In 185] the Canon Law 
was introduced into this country, and the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was passed in 
order to repress it; yet the right hon. 
Baronet, who was connected with the Go- 
vernment who introduced that Bill, not 
content with its total failure, now came 
forward and asked £550 to assist the 
priests in giving effect to that Canon Law. 
His hon, Friend the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. B. Osborne) had given him emphatic 
warning not to indulge in those quotations, 
but there was one more he would offer to 
the House; it was this—‘‘If you en- 
deavour to ruin my reputation before men 
of dignified rank,’’ such, he supposed, as 
Members of that House, ‘‘and I cannot 
avert that injury to my character unless I 
kill you, I may lawfully do so. Still, the 
calumniator should be first warned, that 
he may desist from his slanders ’’—as his 
hon. Friend had, no doubt, warned him— 
‘aud if he will not desist he should be 
killed—not openly, on account of the slan- 
der, but secretly.” Suppose, then, that 
having made these quotations, and received 
that warning, he went to Ireland and wes 
shot; if his assailant was by mere ehande 
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secured, the priest might say he was un- 
doubtedly justified in shooting his man ; 
the only offence he committed was in not 
doing it secretly. There was no exagge- 
ration in what he had stated. Such was 
the actual practical living doctrine incul- 
cated by these priests to the full extent of 
their power, and he objected to giving it a 
Parliamentary imperia! sanction by means 
of the Vote. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU wished to 
ask if any change had taken place in con- 
vict labour. The amount asked for trans- 
port service was twice what it was last year. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Government 
were providing altogether for 11,060 pri- 
soners this year, or for about 1,500 in ex- 
cess of the actual number. There was a 
balance of £100,000 in the Exchequer on 
that account, and the Estimate appeared 
considerably more than could possibly be 
expended during the year. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was sorry 
to say there had been some increase of 
crime during the last year, and the Esti- 
mate had been prepared after careful con- 
sideration. The prisons were inconveniently 
full, and it had been found impossible to 
remove many prisoners from the county 
gaols. No change had taken place with 
regard to convict labour, 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he feared that 
the item of £1,820 for the maintenance 
of 100 Irish female convicts in refuges was 
only another means of encouraging esta- 
blishments intended for exclusively Roman 
Catholic purposes. He should move that 
the Vote be reduced by the sum of £550, 
to which he had already referred. 


Summary Jurisdiction 


Motion made, and Question, 


“That the Item of £550, for Religious Instrue- 
tion of Roman Catholic Prisoners in Convict 
Prisons in Great Britain, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote,” 


—put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(98.) £227,604, Maintenance of Prison- 
ers in county gaols, &e., agreed to. 

(99.) £30,510, Transportation of Con- 
victs. 

In reply to a question from Mr. CHILDERS, 

Sim GEORGE GREY said, that no 
convicts were sent to Bermuda last year, 
and none would be sent this year. 

(100.) £142,683, Convict Establish- 
ment (Colonies), agreed to. 

House resumed, 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


Mr, Whalley 
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SUMMARY JURISDICTION (IRELAND) 
’  BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [4th April], “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. M‘MAHON said, he should move 
that the Committee be deferred for giy 
months. He regarded the Bill as 
most extraordinary measure, especially 
after the great attention that had been 
paid in former years by distinguished 
men of all classes to the subject of a con. 
solidation of the criminal law. Instead of 
a consolidating measure for the criminal 
law, he was surprised and disappointed at 
finding such a measure proposed, which 
was intended only to apply to Ireland, 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to theend 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,” 


—instead thereof. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he assured 
the hon. Member that the general feeling 
in Ireland was in favour of the Bill, and 
the Irish law officers were strongly in 
its favour. It had become necessary to 
change the law of last year by re-estab- 
lishing in some form the Summary Juris- 
diction Act of 1851, and this Bill was 
thought to be the best mode of attaining 
that object. 

Mr. BRADY said, the Bill gave power 
to make an accusation upon suspicion, and 
threw upon the accused the burden of 
proving his innocence, a principle whien 
would never be sanctioned for England. 
He could not admit that such a proposi- 
tion would be popular in Ireland. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would like 
to know if such a Bill would be tolerated 
in England. Clauses 4 and 5 appeared to 
be intended to punish poor persons for 
picking up fuel and sticks on the road, 
while Clause 6 threw the onus upon an 
individual suspected of a crime, of proving 
his innocence. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 
4; Majority 40. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Stealing Trees). 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he objected to 
a provision which made the stealing of 
trees anywhere punishable. No such law 
existed in England. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL said, it was a re-. 


cnactment of the old law. 

Mr. BRADY said, he should oppose 
the clause. It was most unwise to have 
oue law for Ireland and another for Eng- 
land, 

Mr. LOCKE observed, that there was 
precisely the same law in England—the 
24 & 25 Vict., c. 27, s. 22. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, the Act the hon. 
and learned Gentleman referred to applied 
to Ireland. There could be no necessity 
for re-enacting that Bill for Ireland. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he eould not under- 
stand the object of re-enacting the law. 
He thought the Secretary for Ireland 
would do well either to withdraw the 
clause altogether, or to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL observ- 
ed that the clause was mercly a re-enact- 
ment—a return to the state of the law 
which preceded the Consolidation Act of 
last session. With the exception of Clause 
4, they were additional enactments ; and 
if it were asked why there should be addi- 
tional enactments for Ireland, the answer 
was, that these enactments were made to 
meet the circumstances of the country. 
With regard to Clause 4, there was this 
difference between the proposed clause 
and the law of England, that in England 
it must be declared on oath that the tree 
destroyed or stolen was of the value of one 
shilling, whereas that proof was not re- 
quired in Ireland. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 30; 
Noes 12: Majority 18. 

Clause agreed to. 

Cotonen DICKSON said, he would 
move that the Chairman report progress. 

Sin ROBERT PEEL said, he must op- 
pose the Motion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought the result of the last two divi- 
sions showed the opinion of the House. 

Cotonen DICKSON said, he thought 
the presence of forty-two Members only at 
that hour of the night (twenty-five minutes 
past one) showed that the sitting ought 
hot to continue, 





Motion made, and Question put, ‘“‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 8; Noes 
35: Majority 37. 

Mr. BRADY said, he should then move 
that the Chairman leave the chair. 

Sr ROBERT PEEL said, it was im- 
possible for the Government to resist the 
opposition to further progress to-night ; 
but it was necessary to go on with the Bill. 

Mr. M'MAHON said, he hoped the 
House would allow the question to be post- 
poned till Thursday, when other Irish mea- 
sures were on the papers, and Irish landed 
Members would be present. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
Government was so far in the hands of its 
opponents, because, though there were but 
eight of them, they might defeat it by 
beating a retreat. The Government must 
therefore yield. 

Mr. BRADY said, he would withdraw 
the amendment. 

House resumed. Committee report pro- 
gress; to sit again on 7hursday. 

Tlouse adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 29, 1862. 
Minvtes.]—Pusiic Brirs.—1* Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,000,000) ; Bills of Exchange (Ireland) Act 

(1861) Amendment. 

3* Crown Suits (Isle of Man); College of Phy- 
sicians (Ireland). 

Royal Assent.—Protection of Inventions and 
Designs, 1862; Woolwich, Plumstead, and 
Charlton, &c. Gas. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the business on the paper, without 


debate, 
House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, to Friday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


rms 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 29, 1862. 


HIGHWAYS.—QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, he rose to 
postpone the Highways Bill till Thursday 
week, adding that, as some other business 
preceded it on the Paper, he was not sure 
it would come on upon that day. 


Mr. FREELAND said, he wished to 
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ask the hon. Member for Merthyr, Whether 
he will send Copies of the Returns from 
the Surveyors of Welsh Highway Districts 
in Glamorgan, which he has sent to the 
hon. Member for Leominster, to the Home 
Office, in order that they*might be moved 
for as a Return; whether he will also 
send Copies of the Questions addressed to 
the Surveyors ; and if he can state whether 
the Welsh Surveyors generally include 
footpaths and mountain tracks in their 
Returns of Highways, on the mileage of 
which the average expense of £6 per mile 
for annual repairs is calculated ? 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the Returns 
and Questions referred to had, as stated, 
been sent to the hon. Member for Leo- 
minster, and he (Mr. Bruce) had not the 
slightest objection that the hon. Member 
should furnish them to the Home Office if 
he thought proper to do so. With respect 
to the last question, he could give no speci- 
fic answer ; but he presumed that footpaths 
and mountain tracks, not being Highways, 
were not included by the Welsh Surveyors 
in their Return. 


PROTESTANT WORSHIP IN SPAIN. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any information 
has been received respecting the alleged 
prohibition of Protestant Worship, con- 
ducted by a Clergyman of the Church of 
England in the British Viee Consul’s House 
at Seville; and whether any and what 
measures have been taken to secure for 
British subjects in Spain the free exercise 
of their religion 2 

Mr. LAYARD regretted to say that 
information had been received by the Go- 
vernment that owing to the interference 
of the Spanish authorities at Seville the 
English Vice Consul had been compelled 
to suspend the celebration of Protestant 
worship in the Consular premises, which 
had been conducted by a Clergyman of the 
Church of England in accordance, it was 
believed, with the spirit of the treaties ex- 
isting between the two countries. As soon 
as the British Minister at Madrid was made 
acquainted with the fact by the Vice Consul, 
he remonstrated with the Spanish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who at once stated that 
he would direct inquiries to be made. The 
hon. Member was doubtless aware that 
according to international usage Consuls 
were allowed to hold Protestant worship 


Mr. Freeland 
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on the Consular premises ; and upon Her 
Majesty’s Government becoming acquaint. 
ed that an interference with that right had 
taken place, they also wrote to the British 
Minister at Madrid, directing him to ob. 
tain full information on the subject and 
report to them the result of his inquiries, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
COMMISSION MOVED FOR. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
he rose to move, 

“ That an humble address be presented to [ler 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Commission to inquire into the 
state of the Public Buildings erected by means of 
Parliamentary Grants within the last twenty 
years, and also of the Ilouses rented for the Pub- 
lic Service; and to inquire whether, by adopting 
more comprehensive plans of building, greater 
public convenience, greater economy, and unity 
of design may not be attained.” 

He felt less diffidence in bringing this 
mattet before the House because ques. 
tions connected with the improvement 
of the metropolis had of late excited, not 
unnaturally, considerable interest, in proof 
of which statement'he need only mention 
the Motions brought forward by the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho), the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Gregory), and by his noble Friend 
the Member for Chichester (Lord H. Len- 
nox), whose ability and eloquence had 
attracted the attention of the whole House, 
and who had achieved thereby a great Par- 
liamentary success. The question was be- 
coming every day of more importance; 
and he had the less disinclination to intro- 
duce it at the present time because he was 
able to do so without at all reflecting on 
the conduct of any one of the First Com- 
missioners of Works—whether the late 
lamented Sir W. Molesworth, Lord Llan- 
over, his noble Friend the Member for Lei- 
cestershire (Lord J. Manners), or the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Cowper). 
He was certain that every one of those 
Gentlemen had done his best for the gene- 
ral improvement of the metropolis ; but, 
in his opinion, the chief obstacle to any 
progress was tle system at present adopt- 
ed, and it was therefore to that system 
and its operation that he wished to direct 
attention. If the House would extend to 
him their kind indulgence, he should be 
able to satisfy them that the present mode 
of proceeding was most prejudicial to the 
interests of the metropolis and the most 
expensive that could be adopted, The 
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House might not be aware of the curious 
development of that eystem, nor how long 
an anxiety for a comprehensive plan of 
improvement, more especially as regard- 
ed the immediate neighbourhood of the 
House, had been felt. It dated as far 
back as 1782. Previously to that year the 
entire power of making any improvement 
in the metropolis was vested in the Crown. 
So large a debt had, however, been cre- 
ated, and so little responsibility was felt in 
relation thereto, that an Act was past pre- 
cluding the Sovereign from undertaking 
any such improvement, the cost of which 
should exceed £5,000, unless with the 
sanction of Parliament. A Board was 
then appointed. But very little ameliora- 
tion of the system followed. The Surveyor 
General enjoyed the chief benefit of the 
change, that officer actually having four 
houses of residence—two in London, one 
at Kensington, and another at Hampton. 
The Sovereign still had the almost entire 
control of the public works. In 1828 a 


most important Committee sat, and so faulty 
was the then existing system proved to 
be, that it was found necessary to recon- 
struct it, and the present Board of Works 
was appointed in 1831. 


The Surveyor 
General, representing the First Commis- 
sioner, then Mr. Arbuthnot, had full power 
to pull down any publie edifice, and build 
another on his sole responsibility. In the 
evidence given before the Committee the 
importance of having some comprehensive 
plau, instead of the piecemeal system of 
improvement, was strongly urged. The 
Report of that Committee contained a most 
entertaining account of the extraordinary 
manner in which the public works were 
conducted. One of the surveyors proposed 
to erect a building after a model at Tivoli ; 
another on the model of the temple of 
Jupiter Stator in the forum of Rome, al- 
though he admitted that he had never seen 
it. Mr. Wyatt, when examined, said that 
nothing could be more extravagant and 
expensive than such a mode of proceeding. 
What was wanted was a comprehensive 
system. The practice which prevailed was 
said to resemble the representations of 
George III., always on horseback and 
never advancing. In spite of all that evi- 
dence and the report of the Committee, the 
system had never been changed. Ouly 
last night there had been a discussion 
about the Foreign Office; when he asked 
his right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Public Works (Mr. Cowper) to 
postpone the Vote for the new buildings 
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until after the present debate. It was the 
intention of the Government to erect the 
Foreign Office close to Downing Street, 
and the site had been purchased. The 
House was probably not aware that so far 
back as 1839 a Committee sat on that very 
question, and that the evidence taken be- 
fore that Committee as to the state of the 
Foreign Office was quite extraordinary, 
It was then proved that there were great 
sinkings in the centre of the Foreign 
Office, and that the party-walls had sunk 
down considerably in consequence of the 
unevenness of the floor. The architect 
stated that he had put bars under the floor, 
and beams above, and other beams bolted 
through the front and back walls, and that 
the floors were all supported on iron gird- 
ers. It was thus that the Foreign Office 
was *‘ hung up.’’ It also appeared that, 
during a very animated conversation be- 
tween the Secretary of State and a foreign 
Ambassador, a portion of the ceiling fell 
in upon them. Such, then, was the con- 
dition of the Foreign Office twenty-three 
years ago, and yet up to the present hour 
not one stone of the new Foreign Office had 
been laid. Everybody must have noticed 
the piece of waste ground close to Down- 
ing Street, which was purchased in 1825, 
at a cost of about £40,000, for the purpose 
of enlarging the present site. The ground 
was still unoccupied, and the whole of the 
purchase-money had consequently been 
wasted. He would next instance the case 
of the Record Office. On one occasion he 
heard an hon. Gentleman express his ap- 
probation of that office ; but any one who 
visited it would be astonished at the man- 
ner in which the records were kept. It 
was true that Mr. Pennethorne built a part 
of a large structure, but it was only a small 
portion of it, and the consequence was 
that all the most valuable records of the 
country were crowded together in a num- 
ber of small buildings round the Record 
Office, and at any time a fire might destroy 
the greater part of them. He_per- 
ceived from a letter written to The Times 
by a gentleman who was in the habit of 
visiting this office, that the records were 
thrust into pigeon-holes in every novk and 
corner ; and, though each pile of papers 
seemed ready to fall to the floor on the least 
addition being made to it, fresh contingents 
of colonial, naval, Chancery, Welsh, and 
other records were daily poured into this 
overstocked and overstacked receptacle. 
And what did the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite propose to dof The State 
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Paper Office was built about thirty years 
ago, and in 1855 it was proposed to 
add a story to the building. The right 
hon. Gentleman now told them that it was 
intended to pull down the State Paper 
Office ; and he believed that already the 
whole of the records of the State Paper 
Office had been sent tv the miserable 
hovels, as he might almost call them, sur- 
rounding the new Record Office. He un- 
derstood that only three weeks ago a 
great part of the wall of the Record Office 
fell down, from the weight of the docu- 
ments there. Of course, it might be said 
that Parliament would not give sufficient 
money to build adequate offices; but he 
would reply to that remark presently. The 
next case to which he would refer was that 
of the new Inland Revenue Office. An 
expense of £100,000 odd had been in- 
curred in its erection, and the money had 
been appropriated without the consent of 
Parliament by diversion from other Votes. 
Notwithstanding this, so deficient was the 
accommodation, that ninety rooms in 
Somerset House were still occupied by the 
officials of the Inland Revenue for carrying 
out the duties of the office, which ought to 
be conducted underoneroof. These instances 
proved the very erronecus method in which 
the business of the Department of Public 
Works was conducted. Another striking 
instance of mismanagement was furnished 
by what had happened in regard to Buck- 
ingham Palace. When that question was 
discussed in the House of Commons in 
1857, Earl Russell, in a powerful speech, 
pointed out the inconsistent and unwise 
course adopted with respect to that palace. 
The original Estimate was £240,000 ; but 
wings were afterwards added to the build- 
ing, then a front, and then a ball-room, the 
result being that £1,200,000 had been ex- 
pended on Buckingham Palace. The Go- 
vernment did not, as advised by Mr. Nash, 
at the outset, buy up the surrounding 
house property at Pimlico, and the conse- 
quence was that every subsequent purchase 
cost five times the amount it might have 
been necessary to give in the first instance. 
But, perhaps, the most glaring illustration 
of the defects of the system was presented 
by the War Office. Not long ago there 
were no fewer than seventeen differ- 
ent departments connected with the army 
scattered all over London ; and even now, 
including the establishments at Pall Mall 
and at the Horse Guards, there must be 
ten or twelve. He admitted that much of 


this evil had been remedied by purchasing 
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houses in the vicinity, but this had been 
done at great expense. People having 
business to transact at the War Office 
complained that they could not find their 
way through its many dark and miserable 
passages. Only the other day he heard aa 
amusing account of a colonel who was or. 
dered to embark with his regiment at 
Southampton; but having to make some 
previous arrangements with the War De. 
partment, he went to the Horse Guards, 
The [Horse Guards referred him to the Ad- 
miralty, the Admiralty to the department 
in Pall Mall, and the department in Pall 
Mall referred him back again to the 
Horse Guards. He was thus bandied 
about from office to office ten hours, and 
the result was that when he got to South. 
ampton the transport had sailed. That 
was only one instance of the inconvenience 
which arose from the nonconcentration of 
the public offices. The Inspector General 
of fortifications had been shifted about 
every year. In 1857 his office was in 
Pall Mail; in 1858 it was in Whitehall 
Gardens; in 1859 it was in Whitehall 
Yard ; in 1861] it was in Pall Mall; and 
in 1862 it was in Victoria Street, at a rent 
of £1,312. Ile now cane to the main 
question—namely, the remedy for so un- 
satisfactory a state of things. And first 
he must refer to the evidence taken before 
Committees of that House in 1856 and 
1858, and also before the Committee on 
the Miscellaneous Estimates in 1860. 
Every witness examined by those Commit- 
tees, without exception, spoke strongly 
against the erroneous manner in which the 
business of the office of Public Works was 
conducted. ‘The right hon, Gentleman 
told the House last night that the esti- 
mated cost of the new Foreign Office was 
£200,000 ; but if, instead of being erected 
as an isolated building, the new Foreign 
Office were made part of a great plan, one 
half of this amount might be saved to the 
country. There were to be eight fagades; 
and if there had been a comprehensive 
plan several of these might have been 
saved. The piecemeal system of executing 
these public works not only led to great 
inconvenience, but was also very extra 
vagant. Sir C. Barry, a high authority, 
stated in his evidence before the Commit 
tec that his ‘‘ great object was to carry 
out most perfectly tle principle of central- 
ization, and no other method presented 
itself which seemed to him so advisable 
upon that point as that of concentrating 
the whole of the public offices in one mass 
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of building.” He was then asked, ‘‘ Then, 
poth on general principles and with a view 
to the ground with which you have to deal, 
you conceive that the most sensible course 
would be to build one palace of Administra- 
tion as a whole mass ?’’ and Sir Charles 
answered ‘‘ I am clearly of that opinion.” 
He afterwards added that the Administra- 
tion of the country, like its Legislature, 
ought to have its own building. Mr. 
Hunt, another important witness, thought 
ita most inexpedient mode of going to work 
to buy ground picce by piece as it was 
wanted, for the owners of property required 
by the public would never fail to ask ex- 
travagant prices for the sites ; whercas, 
when a mass of property necessary for the 
ereetion of a scheme of buildings was pur- 
chased at once, there was no difficulty in 
procuring good tenanta for such portions of 
property as would not require to be imme- 
diately demolished. Sir C. Trevelyan, 
also had expressed himself in favour of 
a concentration of the public offices in 
the vicinity of Whitehall. Lord Lianover, 
of course, entertained similar opinions, 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
who was, perhaps, the best authority he 
could quote, had stated that the present 
system of hiring buildings for public offices 
was both expensive and inconvenient. That 
was the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in 1858, and therefore it was not 
likely that he would oppose the Motion for a 
Royal Commission. The Committee of 
1858 reported that the cheapest course in 
the long run would be for the Government 
to purchase the freehold of such adjacent 
property as probably might from time to 
time be required for the erection of addi- 
tional public offices, and in the mean time 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
tenants, so that the outlay need not be un- 
remunerative. The Committee of 1856 
had also reported in favour of purchasing 
all the buildings in the neighbourhood of 
the public offices. Mr. Hunt, in a very 
elaborate estimate, was of opinion that for 
the sum of a million sterling all the land 
from George Street to the Thames, from 
Parliament Street to Richmond Terrace, 
could have been purchased, and that build- 
ings affording sufficient accommodation for 
the public offices, and adding greatly to the 
beauty of that part of the metropolis, could 
lave been erected for a further sum of a 
million-and-a-half. Of that amount of two- 
and-a-half millions about £500,000 had 
been already expended, or was being ex- 
pended, in the purchase of land and the 
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construction of the new Foreign Office. 
The House was, perhaps, not aware of the 
large amount now paid for the hire of 
buildings, and for repairs and furniture for 
those buildings —it was no less than 
£82,000 a year. Thus it would be seen 
that the money which was now being paid 
for the hire of buildings would actually pay 
the whole interest upon the £2,500,000 
which he hoped it would be proposed to 
expend. Since 1851, independently of the 
Houses of Parliament, and the Royal 
Palaces, there had been expended for ad- 
ditional public offices no less a sum than 
£900,000, and he now asked the House to 
sanction the appointment of a Committee 
to investigate those figures. The right 
hon. Gentleman, perhaps, was not aware of 
a circumstance which had come to his 
knowledge, that it was the intention of the 
owners of the miserable houses that would 
face the new Foreign Office when com- 
pleted to make extensive alterations in 
them, so as to increase the value of the 
premises, knowing well that before long the 
Government would have to purchase them, 
when they would be able to obtain more 
than four or five times the present value. 
A great additional expenditure would be 
thus imposed upon the public by reason of 
the want of courage on the part of the 
Executive to deal with the whole subject 
boldly and at once. Ile did not advocate 
the adoption of any extravagant scheme, 
and he thought it was a mistake in 1856 
to have received estimates which, if earried 
out, would have involved an enormous out- 
lay—one alone being for £12,000,000, 
while another contemplated the conversion 
of the bed of the Thames into a flower 
garden, and the diversion of the stream on 
either side. He wished for a plan which 
would meet the public wants, and by its 
unity and symmetry contribute to the 
beauty of the metropolis without causing an 
unreasonable outlay. The subject should 
be dealt with at once, because the right 
hon. Gentleman was now proposing to ex- 
pend £200,000 or £300,000 upon the 
Admiralty, and the House might be assured 
that every sixpence laid out in patehing up 
old buildings would tend to prevent the 
adoption of a comprehensive plan for the 
rebuilding of public offices, and would in 
consequence retard the general improve- 
ments of the metropolis. Earl Russell 
had in 1857 thus stated his opinion— 


“The best course will be to fix upon some site, 
and then to require the preparation of plans suited 
alike to the site and to the purposes of the build- 
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ings to be erected, at the same time stating the 
cost you are prepared to incur. By so doing you 
will obtain real practical information. What I 
hope, however, is that the Government will con- 
sider what accommodation it is they want, what 
sum of money they are prepared to propose to 
Parliament, and then let them obtain plans suited 
to the expenditure they propose.” 

His right hon. Friend the Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Henley), upon the same 
occasion, said— 

«« The only safe course is this—let the Govern- 
ment state, This is the accommodation we want, 
this is the plan intended to provide for it, and 
this is the area of ground on which we want to 
put it. ‘The House will then have the whole 
question before it, and will be able to give a fair 
answer to it,”” 

It might be asked what did he propose 
that the Royal Commission should do in 
this matter. He would propose, that if 
the House agreed to his Motion, the Com- 
missioners should first decide upon the 
quantity of ground that would be required 
for the concentration of the public offices, 
then that they should appoint an architect 
to give an estimate of the probable cost 
of buildings, handsome and of superior 
character, but not unnecessarily expensive. 
There should also be a competition to limit 
the cost to £1,200,000 or £1,500,000, 
and the Commissioners could then report 
upon the plans they had received and the 
amount of money that would be required to 
carry them out. They should also report 
as to which plan appeared to be the most 
conducive to the public advantage. He 
thought there was nothing unreasonable in 
those propositions, and he hoped the House 
would accede to his Motion. He should 
also propose that the Government should 
raise the required amount upon the same 
principle as that upon which it granted 
advances, so that in twenty-two years the 
whole would be paid off, and the metropolis 
would possess handsome and convenient 
public offices at no greater cost than the 
£80,000 a year now paid for the hire of 
incommodious buildings. When thousands 
and tens of thousands of pounds were being 
speut, and rightly spent, in the attempt to 
improve the public taste by erecting picture 
galleries, and by other means, surely it was 
desirable that in the centre of the metro- 
polis there should arise some handsome 
public buildings of which the country need 
not be ashamed? The cultivation of the 
public taste was an object which ought not 
to be discarded by the House of Commons; 
and he contended that the adoption of 
some grand and comprehensive scheme of 
buildings for public offices would do mueh 
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for the cultivation of the public taste, 
Even Spain could spend £20,000,000 op 
such works, payment being spread over g 
number of years ; and that being the ¢ 
was it too much to ask that England should 
devote a much smaller sum for the Purpose 
of effecting such improvements ? If it were 
true that ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever,’ the converse was equally true, and 
it was of the utmost importance that the 
public buildings of this metropolis should 
be such as reflected no discredit on the 
Government as caring less than did the 
authorities of Paris, Vienna, and Munich, 
that the splendour of the capital city should 
be commensurate with the importance of 
the nation. It was the opinion of the late 
lamented Prince Consort that the site to 
which he had referred was one of the finest 
that could be selected for the purpose, and 
he had always urged them to take advan. 
tage of it. The Thames was a river finer 
—with the exception of the Tagus and the 
Neva—than was possessed by any other me. 
tropolis ; the Parks, the Houses of Parlia 
ment, and the venerable Abbey were close 
at hand; and when he had shown that the 
plan which he proposed would be economi- 
cal—at least, that the sacrifice involved 
would be very small—he hoped that the 
House would not refuse a Royal Commis. 
sion to inquire into the subject. He asked 
the Government to act as a gentleman in 
private life would do. Would any one 
build a wing of a house without knowing 
where the centre was to be, or would he 
commence building in the centre of 
populous village without kuowing what 
houses he would require to buy? The right 
hon. Gentleman, in speaking lately of the 
Thames embankment, which had beens 
mooted question for more than two hundred 
years, said, that it would, if carried out, 
be the glory of his adileship. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would add 
another glory to his edileship by carrying 
out a work which would so materially add 
to the beauty and the grandeur of the me 
tropolis. 

Mr. KINNAIRD seconded the Motion. 

Mr. COWPER said, that although he 
quite sympathized with the motives which 
had induced his hon. Friend to bring this 
subject before the House, and agreed with 
him in desiring to sec the metropalis 
adorned and embellished by public build 
ings worthy of the nation. He did not 
think that the proposition he had made was 
either reasonable or advantageous. First 
of all, he objected to any sueh Commission 
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as was proposed, because it would super- 
sede the responsibility of the Executive 
Government, and because the only security 
which the House possessed for the observ- 
ance of due economy in the erection of 
public buildings was the fixed and definite 
responsibility of the Government who pro- 

the expenditure. If a Commission 
were appointed with the general object of 
inquiring what comprehensive plans should 
be adopted, the proposals of such a body, 
far from being based on considerations of 
economy, would probably submit some of 
those grand schemes of which the public 
had often heard, which would involve an 
expenditure of five or six millions of 
monev. That course would produce a 
reaction against such proposals, and the 
attention of Parliament would be diverted 
from that which was really useful and 
practicable. Then again, in his opinion, 
the present was an exceedingly inopportune 
moment for such an inquiry, for it would 
only lead to delay. The hon. Gentleman 
had argued as though the Government had 
no complete or comprehensive plan upon 
which to act, whereas the very contrary 
was the case. They were now occupied in 
carrying into effect part of a very compre- 
hensive plan which had been under con- 
sideration for a great many years; and 
although the hon. Member was quite right 
when he spoke of the slowness with which 
these proceedings had advanced, yet the ap- 
pointment of a Commission would only in- 
crease the difficulty of coming to a conclu- 
sion, and greatly retard the proper progress 
of the subject. But this was not the main 
ground upon which he relied for asking the 
House to refuse the Motion. The proposed 
Commission would really have before them 
no work deserving the attention of a body 
80 formally constituted. The Motion was 
fora Royal Commission ‘‘ to inquire into 
the state of the buildings erected by Par- 
liamentary grants during the last twenty 
years.” He was unable to find more than 
one such building—namely, the Record 
Office, in Chancery Lane. It was true 
that Somerset House, had been enlarged 
within the period, but then it would not 
come within the order of reference, be- 
cause the wing had not been erected by 
Parliamentary grant. Then, with regard 
tothe Record Office, he believed it to be 
i a good state, and to be well man- 
aged; and he might say the same with 
regard to the houses rented for the public 
Service. The third point for inquiry was, 
“whether by adopting more comprehen- 
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sive plans of building greater public con- 
venience, greater economy, and unity of 
design might not be attained.”’ In reply to 
this, he would remark that the present plans 
were comprehensive, and were founded upon 
the inquiries of the last twenty or thirty 
years. Even before the Committee of 1839, 
Sir John Soane in 1822 prepared plans 
for the erection of public offices on the site 
now mentioned. The Committee of 1839 
recommended that the Foreign and Colo- 
nial Offices should be rebuilt to form part 
of a general plan, and that recommenda- 
tion was the foundation of the plan which 
was at present being carried into effect. 
In 1854 Mr. Pennethorne prepared a plan 
to provide for the building of public offices 
upon the Downing Street site. In 1856 
there was another Committee, and in 1862 
they were actually laying the foundations 
of the building which had been discussed 
during so many years. This at least 
showed that there had been no precipitancy, 
no rashness of decisivn, and there had 
been sufficient inquiry and investigation. 
The subject of a comprehensive block 
plan was fully considered in 1856, when 
the then First Commissioner of Works, 
the present Lord Llanover, invited all the 
architects of the world to compete as to 
the best mode of laying out the block of 
land between Downing Street and George 
Street—between St. James’s Park and 
the Thames. After due consideration the 
first prize was given to a French archi- 
tect, whose design was that upon which 
they were now proceeding. The build- 
ings now being erected on the Down- 
ing Street site were portions of the com- 
prehensive plan, which might or might not 
hereafter be adopted in full. If, however, 
the public were as liberal as could be 
wished, and were willing to incur an 
expenditure which had been estimated at 
£5,000,000, what was now being done 
would form an integral and well-harmo- 
nized portion of a grand and comprehen- 
sive scheme. But his hon. Friend had 
said that the Government were building on 
the site in Downing Street a Foreign Office 
which would be only a single building, and 
not a part of a plan; and he asked whe- 
ther that office was to form a portion of 
a quadrangle. It was. The quadrangle 
would contain at one corner the Foreign 
Office, at another the India Office, at a 
third the Colonial Office ; then there would 
be the Pay Office, and then other offices 
which it might be thought desirable to 
erect upon the vacant space. At all events, 
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there was a disposable site of 70,000 
square feet for the India and Foreign Offi- 
ces, and that space was now in the hands 
of the public. But that was not all. 
There was also, to the north of New 
Palace Yard, a site which was now partly 
oceupied by the houses on the south 
of Bridge Street, and which would give 
18,000 square feet. Then before long the 
Law Courts would have to be removed 
from Westminster Hall, and that would 
give a site of about 30,000 square feet. 
Besides, it seemed to be necessary for 
the concentration of the Naval Department, 
that the Admiralty Offices should be re- 
moved from Somerset House to White- 
hall. That would leave a great portion of 
Somerset House available for other pur- 
poses. It might, in fact, be said that the 
Government had sites of upwards of 
110,000 square feet for building purposes, 
and he therefore thought it a most extra- 
vagant and unreasonable proposal to ask 
Parliament at the present moment to pur- 
chase any more land. There was another 
reason against the proposed inquiry. 
There were works at the present time 
under the consideration of the department 
to which he had the honour to belong 


which certainly deserved to be called im- 


portant and comprehensive. First of all 
there was the erection of the Foreign 
Office, then of the offices for the Admi- 
ralty in contiguity with Whitehall, then of 
the courts of justice, the cost of which was 
estimated at £1,500,000, then the great 
works of the Thames Embankment and 
the street which was to run from Black- 
friars to the Bank, the cost of which was 
estimated at £1,500,000. In short, there 
were at present works in contemplation 
which would cost about £4,250,000. It 
might be ten or fifteen years before those 
works could be completed, and it would be 
time enough then to ask Parliament to con- 
sider anymore. When the site purchased in 
the neighbourhood of Downing Street had 
been built upon, if it were found that fur- 
ther buildings were required, a site, he 
presumed, would be taken in immediate 
contiguity to the existing offices—he would 
not say whether in the direction of Charles 
Street, of the Thames, or of the Park. 
But in his department the principle was 
strictly acted upon that any new offices 
should be erected with a view to concen- 
tration ; that all new buildings should be 
placed as near as possible to the old offices ; 
but that any unnecessary demolition should 
be avoided. Some years ago a very large 
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and comprehensive plan, with the name of 
Sir R. Bromley attached to it, proposed to 
pull down all the existing offices—many of 
them well-built and convenient. The Ad- 
miralty, the Horse Guards, the Pay Office, 
the Home Office, the Privy Council Office, 
the Board of Trade, and Drummond's 
banks were all, according to this plan, to 
be pulled down, and other buildings to be 
erected on the present Parade in §t, 
James’s Park. That was a very compre- 
hensive plan, but the cost of carrying out 
the same would be so great that no esti- 
mate could be made. He thought on that 
account they had better remain content 
with the plan on which they were at pre- 
sent acting. The course which he pro- 
posed to take had not come before Parlia- 
ment this year, but probably would in the 
course of next session. With regard to 
the Admiralty, the object was simply to 
erect such buildings as might be necessary 
in immediate contiguity with the chief de- 
partment, without altering the main offices, 
which were strong, well-built, and conve- 
nient. It would be perfectly easy, with- ” 
out demolishing the Admiralty, to take in 
sufficient space from the Crown lands ad- 
joining to enable all the naval departments 
to be brought under one head. The ad- 
vantage of such an arrangement was, no 
doubt, so great that it would be well worth 
any reasonable amount of expense that 
might be incurred in carrying it out, 
With regard to the War Office, the origi- 
nal intention certainly was to rebuild it 
upon the present site in Downing Street. 
The state of the War Office was one of 
the grounds of complaint brought against 
the department over which he presided. 
It was said that the War Office was for- 
merly in fourteen different places, and that 
now it was in eleven houses. It was quite 
true that it was in eleven houses; but 
those houses were so completely concen- 
trated that openings had been cut through 
the party walls, and passages extended 
from one house to another. Therefore con- 
centration had been obtained, though there 
was not that beauty in the buildings whieh 
a man of taste might desire to see. The 
War Department had expressed themselves 
satisfiedyand did not wish for any alteras 
tion. Then his hon. Friend had complain- 
ed of the state of the Record Office, Now, 
the Record Office which had been built 
was as admirable and perfect in its arrange 
ments as any one could desire. It was 
true that a great number of houses were 
temporarily required to supply the wants 
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of the Record Establishment, the existing 
building not being large enough; but the 
Master of the Rolls, who was responsible 
for the keeping of the records, had always 
been desirous of getting more records into 
the present buildings ; and the other day, 
when the determination to pull down the 
State Paper Office became known, the 
Master of the Rolls said, ‘* Send me all 
your records ; I have rvom enongh for 
them.” Nodoubt the proper course would 
be to enlarge the present Record Reposi- 
tory; and whenever that House was ready to 
vote the money, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was willing to grant it, that 
building would beenlarged. If the Master 
of the Rolls desired it, there was ample 

ce for the records in that House ; for 
jn the Victoria Tower they had a building 
with sixty-four rooms, fire proof, and well 
adapted for keeping the Records, at least 
as a temporary arrangement. He men- 
tioned those facts to show that it was no 
fault of the Government that the Record 
Office had not been completed. The por- 
‘tion that had been built was constructed 
on a design which would admit of its being 
largely extended. A complaint had also 
been made that the portion of Somerset 


House which had been built not long ago 
for the Inland Revenue was not large 
enough, but no blame attached to the Go- 


vernment for that. His hon, Friend had 
said that the House ought not to consider 
his proposal as extravagant, but as econo- 
mical. He could not understand how his 
hon. Friend proposed to support that ar- 
gument. They were told that £26,000 
had been voted this year as the rent of the 
buildings hired as temporary public offices ; 
but of that £26,000 only £11,000 was 
paid for departments of the Government 
which could properly be placed in any 
new building in the vicinity of Downing 
Street. And then £2,139 was paid for 
purposes not strictly connected with Go- 
vernment offices, such as the National 
Portrait Gallery, the Museum of Geology 
in Jermyn Street, the Patriotic Fund, 
and other things of the kind. A portion 
of the money went for the Law Courts and 
offices, Then there were some buildings 
that could not be brought to the West end 
of the town at all, such as the Seaman’s 
Registry Office, which must, of course, be in 
the neighbourhood of the distriets frequent- 
edby seamen. There were also the offices 
for temporary Commissioners, with respect 
to which a very good arrangement had been 
made. Formerly when an office was wanted 
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for one of these temporary Commissions, 
a house had to be taken for the purpose, 
often at a high rent. Now, by having in 
possession a sufficient number of houses, 
it was not often necessary for the Govern- 
ment to hire one for these temporary Com- 
missions. He admitted it was not desirable 
that public offices should be lodged in hired 
houses ; but as to the question of economy 
it would be found that the plan was far 
cheaper than building. For instance, the 
premises hired for the temporary accom- 
modation of the Foreign Office were rented 
for £2,000 a year. New buildings for the 
same office would cost £200,000, and 
£100,000 for the site; the total amount, 
taking 5 per cent on the cost of the build- 
ing, and 4 per cent on the cost of the site, 
would give an annual value of £14,000. 
The temporary arrangement, instead of 
being disadvantageous in point of expense, 
was cheaper than erecting permanent 
buildings. The hired premises were houses 
that had not been built for public offices, 
or they were houses not wanted for resi- 
dences, and were thus obtained at a cheaper 
rate. It must necessarily cost much more 
to erect buildings of large dimensions, 
constructed, not like houses built on a ter- 
minable lease, but in a solid manner, and 
calculated to last as long as stone and iron 
endured. On the mere question of economy 
he did not think a commission of inquiry 
would gain any more information as to the 
comparative expense of hiring and building 
public offices. Another thing that increased 
the expense of erecting new offices was 
having to sink the value of the houses that 
were purchased and pulled down to obtain 
asite. They must pay the value of the 
houses so demolished, and in that part of 
London the value of houses was consider- 
able. As far, then, as he had been able 
to follow the hon. Gentleman, he had not 
made out any case against the plan of 
hiring offices, to justify an inquiry. Nor 
had he shown any mismanagement on the 
part of the Government, or that they were 
proceeding on a piecemeal plan in the 
buildings proposed to be erected. He had 
shown that they were gradually carrying out 
a comprehensive plan, and they had even 
looked forward so far that they were actu- 
ally in possession of land for which the ap- 
propriation was not yet made, as for instance 
the ground on the south side of Downing 
Street. The course taken by the Govern- 
ment was the one that he believed would 
be the most advantageous. The more im- 
portant offices would be erected on the 
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comprehensive plan proposed ; the smaller 
offices, that were not required to be in such 
close contiguity, might remain in hired pre- 
mises as long as might be convenient. A 
very magnificent pile of buildings would 
be erected on the ground hitherto occupied 
by the Foreign Office, fronting the parade 
in St. James’s Park, which would make 
a very handsome termination to that long 
range of parks — Kensington Gardens, 
Hyde Park, and St. James’s Park—ex- 
tending nearly three miles. The building 
would be large in its proportions, and be a 
very favourable specimen of the Italian 
style. It would also group well with the 
other buildings facing the parade; and 
when the new offices were erected near 
the Admiralty, they would have in St. 
James’s Park as handsome an effect as 
they could desire. When the Thames 
was embanked, a great deal of ground 
would be brought into use by the removal 
of houses of an inferior description, and 
would afford a very appropriate site for 
several handsome buildings. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend that the plans should 
be large and comprehensive: but he 
thought that any inquiry at the present 
moment would only produce delay, lead to 


greater expenditure, diminish the respon- 
sibility of the Government to the House, 
and really retard the object which it was 
most wished to promote—namely, the em- 


bellishment of the metropolis, The pre- 
sent state of feeling on the part of the 
House on the subject was satisfactory ; 
and, he believed the House would not re- 
fuse to sanction any reasonable expendi- 
ture in order to secure the erection of pub- 
lie offices alike worthy of the objects to 
which they would be devoted and of the 
dignity of this great nation. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Honiton had re- 
commended the appointment of a Commis- 
sion as a means of ensuring economy, while 
his: right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works contended that the adop- 
tion of the Motion would rather lead to in- 
creased extravagance. Now, for his (Lord 
John Manners’s) part, he regarded the 
Motion neither in the one light nor the 
other ; and he hoped the Ilouse would 
think that the light in which he looked on 
the Motion was the correct one. Ile re- 
garded it as a proposal for inquiry only. 
He did not wish to say a word as to the 
possible results of a Commission of Inquiry. 
Were the Commission granted, it might 
lead to a considerable diminution of the 
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public expenditure ; or it might lead tog 
considerable increase. But these werg 
questions that must be met in the future, 
His hon. Friend, in the able speech jn 
which he had introduced his Motion, had 
as it seemed to him (Lord John Manners), 
shown sufficient ground for their instituting 
an inquiry into the subject. He had lis. 
tened with great attention to the counter. 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. He could assure him he had not 
the slightest inclination to cast blame, 
either on his management of the business 
of the office he held, or its previous ma 
nagement by others. But when a proposal 
for inquiry was made, he thought it might 
be considered without imputing any blame 
on one side of the House or the other, 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to have 
recently discovered that to issue a Royal 
Commission to inquire into certain impor. 
tant matters connected with a particular 
department was virtually to supersede the 
action of that department. He had never 
thought that the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the subject of 
the concentration of the law courts implied 
any censure upon himself, upon the Earl of 
Derby who was First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, or upon the then Lord Chancellor; 
and the right hon. Gentleman had been 
foremost in urging upon the House a very 
large outlay to carry out the recommenda 
tions of that Commission. How the right 
hon. Gentleman could oppose this Motion 
upon the score that the Commission would 
supersede the action of the Office of Works 
he was at aloss to conceive. It was anew 
view of public duty, and he hoped it was 
one which would not find favour with the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman used 
two inconsistent arguments—first, he said 
the Commission would have nothing to do, 
and then he said it would have such a vast 
amount of work that the time which would 
be occupied in the inquiry would retard for 
a considerable period all public improve- 
ments. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think, that if he could assure the House 
that all the hired buildings were in a decent 
state of repair, there was nothing for the 
Commission to inquire into; but, in his 
view, the proposal of his hon. Friend was 
that the question of a number of public 
departments being accommodated in hired 
houses should be considered. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made a very elaborate 
and skilful defence of the plan of locating 
a certain number of public offices in hired 
houses. That might be an expedient system 
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or not, but there could be no doubt it was 
one which the authorities which had been 
referred to were unanimous in condemning. 
In spite of that general condemnation, how- 
ever, he was not prepared to say that it 
was not a good one; and there was cer- 
tainly a great deal in favour of the view 
which the right hon, Gentleman entertained 
upon that subject, especially with respect 
to a particular class of the public offices so 
aecommodated. At the same time, seeing 
that such a difference of opinion existed, 
there was at least a good case for inquiry. 
Then, again, the right hon. Gentleman told 
them that it was unnecessary to embark in 
an inquiry of the nature suggested, because 
he was at that moment engaged in carrying 
out the details of a large and comprehen- 
sive scheme. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would pardon him for saying 
that that statement rather alarmed him. 
They had not heard hitherto what that 
large and comprehensive scheme was. The 
various works proposed for the public 
offices had hitherto been rather of a single 
and isolated character than part of a large 
and comprehensive scheme. So far as the 


right hon. Gentleman had explained any 
portion of that scheme, he must confess 


that he heard him with. regret, because it 
included some works which were under- 
taken contrary to the strongly-expressed 
views of the House, and of those to whom 
they looked for guidance in these mat- 
ters, One portion of that scheme was to 
devote the space which would be gained by 
the removal of the houses on the south 
side of Bridge Street down to Westmin- 
ster Hall to public offices. He was quite 
certain that that was not a proposal 
which found favour with Lord Llanover, 
who was the originator of the great and 
comprehensive scheme. Lord Llanover 
had no intention to convert into a site 
for public buildings that space which ought 
to be reserved in order to afford a good 
approach to the Houses of Parliament and 
Westminster Hall. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman suggested that a line of pub- 
lie buildings might be erected on the site 
of the present inconvenient and incom- 
modious law courts. But if those build- 
ings were removed, the space ought to be 
continued vacant, for it was the spot 
from which the Houses of Parliament and 
Westminster Hall could be seen to the 
greatest advantage. According to the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
those buildings would be more masked 

ever by the erection of a new pile of 
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public buildings. He certainly did not think 
that the details of such a scheme as that 
afforded any ground whatever for saying 
that the inquiry now asked for ought not 
to be granted. The right hon. Gentle. 
man astonished him still further by saying 
that one reason why the Commission ought 
not to issue was that the works which they 
contemplated would probably extend over 
something like twenty years, and he enu- 
merated the Thames embankment and the 
streets arising out of it, together with 
the sum of money to be expended on them 
by Parliament. 

Mr. COWPER: Not by Parliament. 
I spoke of the total amount of money which 
would be so expended. I alluded to the 
plan and spoke of the money without making 
any reference to the sources from which it 
would have to be derived. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that in 
that case he did not see why the right hon. 
Gentleman might not as well have included 
the cost of every new street which would 
be made by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. He owned that when he heard 
the Thames embankment mentioned, the 
idea flashed across his mind that the 
right hon. Gentleman was paving the way 
for the House to regard the Thames em- 
bankment as a great work to be under- 
taken by the office of which he was the 
head. He thought the Motion of his hon. 
Friend was entitled to the strongest sup- 
port ; and there was a double reason for 
entering upon the inquiry when they re- 
flected that portions of the works proposed 
to be carried out by the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been really rejected by the House; 
for he could put no other construction upon 
the Vote to which the House came the 
other night on the Motion respecting the 
concentration of the law courts, and the 
way in which the money was to be pro- 
vided for that purpose. That was a deli- 
cate point, because it appeared to be the 
opinion of the Government that, notwith- 
standing that decision, the plan was still to 
go forward. That certainly was an im- 
portant statement to come out inciden- 
tally in a debate of that sort, and he 
should like to have a distinct answer 
whether the Government were prepared 
to consider the Vote upon that Motion 
(Mr. Selwyn’s) conclusive, or whether 
they intended altogether to disregard 
it. At all events whether the Govern- 
ment took the Vote of the other night 
as conclusive, or whether they disregarded 
it and set it aside, it was no argument 
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against the Commission of Inquiry moved 
for by his hon. Friend. He was himself of 
opinion that no great saving would accrue. 
He was disposed to think that a number of 
public offices were not inconveniently accom- 
modated in the present buildings. But, 
after the strong expression of opinion by 
many heads of departments, he could not 
take upon himself to say that it was not a 
legitimate subject for inquiry. His hon. 
Friend had done good service in bringing 
the subject forward in a speech remark- 
able for its conciliatory spirit. He re- 
gretted that the Government had not met 
his hon. Friend with any concessions, but 
he hoped that this debate would be a 
sufficient indication of the temper and 
feeling of the House to induce Her 
Majesty’s Government to change the views 
which they seemed disposed to take of 
the proposal of his hon. Friend. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the head of the Office 
of Works had practically asserted that his 
department was so perfect that no inquiry 
into it could be of any public benefit. 
Scarcely any more important question than 
that of public works could be brought be- 
fore the House; but as regarded the works 


which had been mentioned, the [louse pos- 
sessed no information, either as to their 


design or cost. During the last twenty 
years large sums of money had been voted 
by Parliament for public works ; but whe- 
ther they regarded design, estimates, or 
any other thing connected with them, there 
was nothing upon which the mind could 
rest with any degree of satisfaction. He 
attributed the repeated failures of the last 
twenty years to the want of the application 
of business principles. Who was responsi- 
ble for the Houses in which they were then 
sitting? The enormous expenditure upon 
them was attributed to the action of va- 
rious Committees and Commissions. But 
surely the Government ought to have 
undertaken some degree of responsibility, 
and being at the helm should direct the 
course of the vessel. The proposal be- 
fore the House could never be enter- 
tained unless it was entertained at that 
moment, He attributed much of the diffi- 
eulty which occurred in dealing with the 
public buildings to the fact that the Go- 
vernment schemes were too often con- 
sidered mere party questions, and, however 
good a particular plan suggested by one 
Government might be, no sooner was it 
out of office than it was thrown to the 
winds by its successor. For example, the 
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noble Lord opposite (Lord John Manners 

was at the head of the Office of Works; 
he selected a certain plan for the new 
Foreign Office, but when the present Go. 
vernment came into office it was completely 
set aside, and another and different set of 
plans adopted. The management of the 
public buildings must be of a more stable 
character before satisfactory results coulg 
be obtained. What was wanted was a man 
of business habits and experience, as the 
permanent head of the department, who 
would be responsible to the House for the 
estimates, designs, and execution of public 
works. The appointment of such an offi. 
cial would prevent the plans of one year 
from being completely overturned the next, 
and would secure both economy and effi. 
ciency. Putting the Motion before the 
House on the very lowest ground, the pro 
posed Commission could not do any harm, 
and might do a great deal of good. In. 
quiry was always advantageous when con. 
ducted in a right spirit. Of course, it 
sometimes happened that the Reports of 
Committees and Commissions were treated 
as waste paper ; but he hoped it would not 
be so in that instance, if a Commission 
were granted. The necessity for an in- 
vestigation into the present system was 
illustrated by the fact disclosed on the 
previous evening, that the cost of a work, 
of which the original estimate was only 
£800,000, had risen in a short time to 
£1,900,000. He would even go so far as 
to suggest that the inquiry should be ex- 
tended so as to ascertain the expediency of 
embracing all public works, and not merely 
the public offices, with a view to placing 
them under the authority of some respon- 
sible Minister of the Crown, If such @ 
department were established, having full 
power and authority, they would have the 
satisfaction, when they voted the Estimates 
for public works, of knowing that the 
money would be expended under a regular 
system, and not according to the capricious 
views of this or that Minister. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am one of those who have 
expressed in this House great dissatisfac 
tion in regard to the insufficiency of our 
control over the erection of important pub- 
lie buildings, and the absence of proper 8 
curitics for unity, expedition, and economy 
in such great undertakings. I am disposed 
to regard rather the inarticulate expressio® 
of dissatisfaction conveyed in the Motion 
of my hon. Friend than the form of the 
remedy which he proposes. As a gen 
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ion of dissatisfaction, I can sympa- 

thize with the Motion; but I hope the 
existence of that feeling will not lead the 
House precipitately to adopt a Resolution 
of this kind without being assured that it 
is likely to afford a positive remedy. I do 
not think that the faults which give rise to 
complaint peculiarly belong to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 1 do not speak of 
it merely as it exists at present, in con- 
trast with what it has been at other times; 
but I say that, generally, it has been ad- 
ministered with energy, ability, and dis- 
crimination. Faults may, no doubt, be 
found, but they are only such as are inci- 
dental to the whole of our general system 
of administration. I for one think that 
the mischief lies deeper—in the con- 
stitution itself rather than in the adminis- 
tration of any particular office. The case 
of these Houses of Parliament is, perhaps, 
a special one, because jealousies were en- 
tertained by the Houses themselves ; but 
when we look at the history of the great 
questions connected with public buildings 
within the last twenty years we must 
acknowledge that their course has been 
most unsatisfactory. I do not stint or 
limit that admission. Take, for example, 
I think 


the case of the Nationa] Gallery. 
the Parliamentary discussion of that ques- 
tion began with the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, which was followed by a Commis- 


sion. Then there was another Committee 
and after that a second Commission. Thus 
we had three or four conflicting judgments 
on the site of the national Gallery.* But 
what is the proper mode of remedy for 
these evils? I believe they lie entirely 
beyond the scope and power of a Commis- 
sion. The question is a large one, involv- 
ing the relations of Parliament and the 
Executive Government, and I believe that 
to appoint a Commission would only be to 
tempt that body to indulge in grand re- 
commendations and the contemplation of 
magnificent projects and enormous expen- 
diture, with almost the certainty that their 
Report would remain a dead letter. And 
I am sorry to say that there are a great 
many instances in which it is quite right 
that the recommendations of Committees 
and Commissions should remain a dead 
letter. The hon, Baronet (Sir M. Peto) 
Says that an inquiry can do no harm if 
conducted in aright spirit. Far be it from 
me to say that the inquiries made by this 
House have been conducted otherwise than 
in & right spirit. We have had the best 
intentions and the most excellent spirit. A 
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Committee or Commission is appointed-very 
rarely from factious motives, but almost al- 
ways with a good object. But it has often 
happened that they have been appointed 
with levity, and without due consideration 
of their competency to cope with the task 
intrusted to them. It is a melaneholy fact 
that for the last twenty years, with only a 
few memorable exceptions, such as the 
Public Monies Committee there has been 
no portion of the business of Parliament in 
which there has been so little efficiency and 
so much dissatisfaction as these inquiries. 
My right hon. Friend (Mr. Cowper) was 
misunderstood when he spoke of eom- 
prehensive plans. He meant merely that 
he had endeavoured to give consideration 
to all the questions connected with publie 
works which are afloat in the public 
mind, and to ascertain the simplest and 
most convenient method of providing for 
them. In that sense comprehensive plans 
are very good. But there are other 
comprehensive plans upon which I look 
with dread. Such was the scheme for 
converting into a great solitude the whole 
area between Bridge Street, Whitehall 
Place, and the Parks, and subsequently 
covering it with magnificent buildings, at 
cost of some £4,000,000 or £5,000,000. 
That was a plan which was developed in 
the hothouse of a public office, but which 
withered and died when exposed to the 
chilly atmosphere of Parliament. Such 
plans are very likely to proceed froma 
Commission. The duty to be performed 
by a Commission ought to be of a definite 
character. But this Motion involves the 
entire functions of a public department, 
and | believe a good deal more. Judging 
from the observations of my hon. Friend, 
I suspect that not merely public buildings, 
in the ordinary sense, but engineering 
works, and perhaps even fortifications, 
would come within the scope of the Com- 
mission. These things go beyond the busi- 
ness of the Department of Public Works. 
The Government has every possible motive 
for agreeing to a Motion of this kind. Hf 
adopted, it would relieve my right hon. 
Friend in the executive from all responsi- 
bility. Untii the Commission reported we 
could bring forward no plans, or make no 
preposals to the House ; because if we did, 
we should be at once met with the declara- 
tion that the House had, after deliberation, 
appointed a Committee to consider “the 
state of the public buildings erected by 
Parliamentary grants within the ‘last 
twenty years; and to inquire whether 
2M2 
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by adopting more comprehensive plans 
of building greater public convenience, 
greater economy, and unity of design, 
may not be attained.’’ What proposal 
could we make as long as such a Com- 
mittee was sitting? If you have in 
view a particular question—such, for in- 
stance, as the Consolidation of Offices, or 
of the Law Courts —which lies within 
certain bounds and limits, it may, under 
some circumstances, be wise to refer it to 
a Commission. In such a case, the Com- 
mission knows what it has to do, and there 
is a chance that it will do it ; but in this 
instance we are asked to consent to the 
appointment of a Commission which is not 
to inquire into the merits of any definite 
scheme, but to consider, instead of the 
House of Commons, and instead of the 
Government, upon what principles, and 
according to what methods, the business 
of a certain department of the State is to 
be carried on. There would be a sinecure 
created by this Commission, and that sine- 
cure would be the office of my right hon. 
Friend. There might be some work for 
the clerks, who would have to prepare re- 
turns and reports for the Commission ; but 
until that Commission reported, my right 
hon. Friend might fold his arms, and might 
fairly have leave of absence, if the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary would give it to him, 
to travel abroad and improve his mind, 
because he certainly would not be required 
to take a practical part in any of the 
operations connected with these buildings. 
I want to know, too, how the adoption of 
this Motion would bear upon matters which 
are now in hand. The House may differ 
from us upon the particular proposals which 
we make, but we have done this:—We 
have considered the different questions one 
by one, have made up our minds upon 
them, and have made proposals to the 
House. The House has now got before it 
the question of the Law Courts, which, 
if not solved, has made some progress 
towards solution by the comparison of 
views and opinions which has taken place 
in this House. We have proposals to make 
which will come under the consideration of 
the House within not many weeks, affect- 
ing two public buildings, of the greatest 
importance, and likewise involving public 
questions of great interest—one with re- 
gard to the enlargement and re-arrange- 
ment of the buildings at Kensington, and 
the other respecting the transfer of a large 
portion of the British Museum to that part 
of the town. Suppose that a Commission is 
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appointed, are we to go on with these pro. 
posals, or is the British Museum to remain 
in its present state, unable to accommodate 
important parts of the collection for some 
years, until the Commission has reported ? 
There is, also, the question with reference 
to the Foreign Office. That, I presume, 
is quite beyond the scope of such a Com. 
mission. There are, also, the questions 
of the Consolidation of the Admiralty and 
the erection of a Patent Office and Museum, 
which must likewise remain in a state of 
suspense until the Commission reports, 
There are other questions, too, which de. 
mand the early attention and decision of 
the House, such as those of the National 
Gallery and the disposal of the site of 
Burlington House. Well, all these ques- 
tions, as I understand the Motion—and I 
do not think that its terms are ambiguous 
—will be suspended for some years, for 
years it must be before a Commission can 
report upon these entangled and compli- 
eated questions ; and when you get the 
Report, you will find that a Commission is 
much too weak an organ to deal with such 
complicated difficulties, and that its autho. 
rity is insufficient to solve them. The solu- 
tion of this question as to the mode of man- 
aging public works in this country must be 
worked out in the regular, practical, and 
constitutional method to which we are ac- 
customed ; that is to say, in the daily and 
habitual relations between the executive 
Government and the House of Commons, 
The executive Government must take upon 
itself the management and settlement of 
these great questions. The Cabinet must 
give its judgment upon them, and the 
House of Commons must deal with them 
as questions upon which the Cabinet has 
pronounced its opinion. I have no doubt, 
that if in that way the authority of the 
Executive is brought to bear upon this sub- 
jeet, these questions will receive at the 
hands of the Executive the consideration 
which they deserve, and by degrees we 
shall attain to a better system, But, whe- 
ther that is so or not, I submit that to 
appoint such a Commission as this, would 
be to impose upon a body of gentlemen 
duties which it would be impossible for 
them satisfactorily to discharge, and like- 
wise to interpose a practical obstacle of 
a most serious nature to many practical 
plans of great consequence and importance 
to the public convenience which are now 
in progress, and with regard to which the 
House of Commons will very shortly 

called upon to pronounce a judgment. On 
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the ground, therefore, that all the functions 
of one department of the Government, and 
jndeed something more, ought not to be 
made over from the Executive to a body 
of independent gentlemen, thereby reliev- 
ing the Executive from all responsibility, 
and substituting for that responsibility 
something of a character entirely vague 
and shadowy, I do hope that the House 
will not agree to the Motion of my hon. 
Friend. 

Sr JOHN SHELLEY said, that one 
of the objections to the appointment of a 
Royal Commission was that a Commission 
would not look to economy. For one, he 
wished that the objection had been enter- 
tained before the appointment of the Roya! 
Commission on the Thames Embankment, 
because the expenditure would be double 
what it would have been if the Commission 
had not been appointed. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would admit that there was some force in 
the objections of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he therefore would propose to 
amend his Motion by omitting the words 
“to inquire into the state of the public 
buildings erected by Parliamentary grants 
within the last twenty years,” and after the 
words “ public service ”’ to insert the words 
“in the metropolis.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Resolution being 
before the House cannot be altered without 
the consent of the House. The hon. Gen- 
tleman may, however, with the permission 
of the House, withdraw his Resolution and 
present it in an altered form. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She wil! be graciously 
pleased to issue a Commission to inquire into the 
state of the Public Buildings erected by Parlia- 
mentary Grants within the last twenty years, and 
also for the Houses rented for the Public Service ; 
and to inquire whether, by adopting more com- 
prehensive plans of building, greater public con- 
venience, greater economy, and unity of design, 
may not be attained.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 49 ; Noes 
116: Majority 67. 


INLAND REVENUE AND CUSTOMS 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. HORSFALL said, that in rising to 
move for a Select Committee to consider 
the practicability of consolidating the esta- 
blishments governed by the Boards of In- 
land Revenue and Customs respectively, he 
wished to premise that he had no desire to 
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east any reflections upon either of those 
Boards, still less upon her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury. On the contrary, he had to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy with which the Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer had acquiesced in the 
appointment of the Committee. He would 
only, therefore, call attention to a few points 
connected with the efforts made from time 
to time to reduce the expenditure, reserv- 
ing all matters of detail for the considera- 
tion of the Committee. According to 
returns presented to that House the ex- 
pense of collecting the Customs and Inland 
Revenue for the year ending the 3lst of 
March, 1861, was £2,317,218, of which 
the Customs charges were £770,314, and 
those of the Inland Revenue department 
£1,546,904,. At various times changes 
had been made in the constitution of the 
Board of Customs. At one period there 
existed three boards—one in London, ano- 
ther in Edinburgh, and a third in Dublin, 
the latter discharging the double duty of 
collecting the Customs and Excise. Ata 
subsequent period those three boards were 
abolished, or rather consolidated into a 
central board in London, the result of 
which operation was to save the salaries of 
between 3,000 and 4,000 servants of the 
Crown, amounting to a quarter of a million 
annually. A Commission was appointed 
some time afterwards to inquire into the 
expense of collecting the Customs revenue, 
and their labours resulted in a reduction of 
forty or fifty in the number of officers of 
Customs, and in a saving to the country of 
some £16,000 or £17,000. From 1849 
to 1860 no material reduction had taken 
place. In 1841, when Sir Robert Peel 
introduced his Free-trade Budget there 
were about 1,000 articles on which duty 
was required to be paid, and that number 
was reduced to 515 in 1849; and in 1860, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer carried his Budget, 
the number was again reduced to some- 
thing little over twenty. Considerable re- 
lief must therefore have been experienced 
by the Board of Customs from the time 
when the articles on which they had to 
collect duty amounted in number to 1,000. 
In the interval the Board had likewise been 
relieved from the administration of the Navi- 
gation Laws, which were abolished; from 
the charge of the Colonial Customs, which 
were transferred to the Colonial Legisla- 
tures ; and from the control of the Coast- 
guard, which had been transferred to the 
Admiralty. The House and the country 
therefore had a right to expect that some 
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reduction would have taken place in the 
expenditure ; but how did the facts stand? 
In 1841 there were 5,037 persons in the 
employment of the Board of Customs at a 
eost of £614,009, and in 1856 they had 
5,713 persons in their employment at a 
cost of £687,241, being an increase of 
656 persons and of £73,232 in charges 
upon the country. It was due to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say that 
since the Budget of 1860 a reduction had 
taken place in the staff to the extent of 
543 persons, and in money of £87,679. 
But bearing in mind that in 1841, while 
there were 1,052 articles on which duty 
was collected, 5,037 people were employed 
at a salary of £614,000, in 1861, when 
the number of articles on which duty was 
paid had fallen to twenty, there were 5,300 
people employed, their salaries amounting 
to £646,602, being an increase between 
those respective periods of 263 persons, 
and £32,593. The Estimates for 1862-3 
showed an increase which was not large, 
but was still an increase ; it amounted to 
thirty-eight persons, and £4,475. He 
should state a few further facts to show to 
what extent he thought economy might 
still be carried in the management of the 
Customs Department, and of the Depart- 
ment of Inland Revenue. By a return 
presented to the House, he found that 
there were nineteen ports yielding a gross 
revenue of £73,736, and at which the cost 
of collection was £32,621, or 44 per cent 
of the gross receipts. That was star- 
tling; but an analysis of the receipts and 
expenses at twenty-one ports, the names of 
which he would state, showed how it was 
that such a state of things existed. In the 
following returns the first amount annexed 
to the name of the port indicated the 
gross revenue, and the second the cost of 
collection :—Aberystwith, £245, £617; 
Cardigan, £65, £422; Maldon, £272, 
£875; Milford, 645, £1,337; Padstow, 
£142, £574; Rye, £278, £661 ; 
Scilly, £85, £387; Teignmouth, £655, 
£666; Wells, £164, £500; Borrow- 
stoness, £721, £654; Campbelton, £17, 
£471; Kirkwall, £93, £780; Lerwick, 
£51, £493; Stornoway, £43, £473 ; 
Stranraer, £79, £372; Wick, £1,138, 
£1,264; Wigtown, £54, £705; Strang. 
ford, £172, £369; Guernsey, £49, 
£1,170; Jersey, £154, £1,741; 
Middiesborough, £140, £152. The total 
revenue from these twenty-one ports was 
£5.262 ; and the total cost of collection, 
£14,683, or 279 per cent. He also 
Mr. Horsfall 
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found that there were seventy-three ports, 
out of the 128 for which the House had 
the returns, at which the duties were 
collected at the rate of 27 per cent. He 
should, no doubt, be asked whether the 
trade of these ports was not to be carried 
on. His reply was that the trade must 
be carried on; but what he contended for 
was, that if they had officers of the Cus. 
toms unemployed at those ports, they 
ought to employ them in the collection 
of the Inland Revenue. That was the 


| point to which he would direct the atten 


tion of the House and of the Government, 
The principle of consolidation was not a 
new one in respect of public departments 
by which the revenue was received. In 
1849 the stamps, the excise, and the 
taxes were consolidated ; and there was 
quite as much difficulty in that consolida- 
tion as there would be in the one which 
he now advocated. He had not heard 
it from Mr. Wood, the late chairman of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, himself, 
but he had reason to believe that he (Mr. 
Wood) would have carried the work of 
consolidation still further. The next point 
to which he wished to refer was that of the 
multiplicity of forms now used in the Cus. 
toms and Excise offices. These forms 
might be very easy to the officers who 
had each his particular department to 
attend to, but to the merchant or clerk 
who had all the forms to attend to they 
were a mass of confusion. He could not 
sit down without saying that he entirely 
concurred in the statement made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a few even- 
ings before—that if they were to look 
to the remission of taxation, that could 
only be obtained by a gradual but resolute 
economy in every department of the public 
service. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving for a Select Committee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he rose on the part of 
the Government to give a cheerful assent 
to the Motion of his hon. Friend as it then 
stood ; but he was bound to say that it 
would not have been compatible with his 
duty to agree to a Motion which would 
have contemplated as a proper subject of 
inquiry, and probably of adoption, the 
consolidation of the Board of Customs with 
the Board of Inland Revenue. On that 
subject he would not pretend to give an 
authoritative opinion ; but having had cons 
siderable experience arising from a constant 
connection with the heads of those depart 
ments while filling the office which he had 
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the honour to hold, he thought he had the 
means of forming a judgment on the nature 
of their functions, and he confessed he had 
come to the conclusion that these functions 
were so weighty and so anxious that, in 
the case of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
consolidation had been carried to the very 
furthest point to which it was possible to 
carry it without great mischief to the pub- 
lic service. His hon. Friend said he un- 
derstood it to have been the opinion of the 
late Mr. Wood that consolidation might 
have been carried further. For the opinion 
of Mr. Wood, in all questions relating to 
the administration of the public revenue, 
he had the most profound respect. He 
believed that the country had never en- 
joyed the services of a better officer than 
the late Mr. Wood; but from his know- 
ledge of the views of that Gentleman he 
thought there must be some misunder- 
standing. Mr. Wood might have been in 
favour of the union of some particular 
offices ; but as to a union of all the boards 
intrusted with the collection of the entire 
revenue of this country, with the exeep- 
tion of that derived from the Post Office, 
into one board, he must express his opinion 
that such was not the view of Mr. Wood. 
Nothing but great ability and a more than 
ordinarily comprehensive knowledge could 
qualify any man to fill the office now held 
by Mr. Pressley. That gentleman filled 
the office of Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue with great advantage, be- 
cause he brought to the performance of his 
duties the advantages of a most excellent 
capacity and of an experience of forty 
years. To find a successor to him, in the 
event of his retiring, would be no easy 
matter. Nearly the same thing might be 
said of the head of the Board of Customs. 
It was quite truc that owing partly to wise 
legislation during the last twenty years, 
and partly to the efficient management of 
the department itself, the anxieties of the 
head of the Board of Customs had been 
very much lightened ; but there were still 
heavy responsibilities attached to the office ; 
and, on a consideration of all the cireum- 
stances, he thought it was not the duty of 
any Government to assent to a proposition 
for the consolidation of the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Departments. The question 
of consolidation was not one of principle, 
but of degree, and they were justified in 
carrying it to a certain point, bat beyond 
that point it ought not to be carried ; and 
that point would be reached certainly when- 
ever the mind of man would be overstrained 
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by its being carried further, as he thought 
would be the case in this instance, if they 
were to amalgamate the two departments. 
As the Motion stood, he anticipated nothing 
but utility from it, and he was thankful to 
the hon. Member for giving the House a vir- 
tual promise of his able assistance in their 
important inquiry. The House must not, 
however, understand from what had been 
said of the particular ports quoted by the 
hon. Member, where the ecst of collection 
bore an outrageous proportion to the re- 
venues levied, that the comparison was fair 
and complete, without reference to other 
considerations. No doubt there were several 
ports where it would be in one sense the 
interest of the State to abandon the revenue 
and the collection. The establishments, 
however, were maintained at these places, 
because the officers had other very import- 
ant duties to discharge besides the collec- 
tion of revenue. The Customs officers 
were the instruments of carrying out various 
laws that were not revenue Jaws, and it 
was also necessary to maintain establish- 
ments at these ports for the purpose of 
preventing the introduction of contraband 
goods. The figures taken by themselves 
would therefore be fallacious. At the same 
time, he agreed that the state of those esta- 
blishments was a fair subjeet for inquiry, 
and that it was possible arrangements 
might be made advantageous both to the 
revenue and the establishments themselves. 
It would, however, be a breach of duty, 
while on that subject, if he permitted the 
assent of the Government to the Motion to 
be construed as implying any unfavourable 
opinion of the manner in which the great 
revenue departments in question were now 
administered. His opinion was that those 
two departments were pervaded by a spirit 
of energy and purity, of anxiety to accom- 
modate the public and to discharge their 
duty at the smallest cost, which was highly 
honourable to them and a pattern to all 
public servants. The manner in which the 
revenue of the country was collected was a 
subject of very agreeable contemplation. 
In 1848 the cost of collecting the Customs 
Revenue was £5 15s. 3d.; in 1857, 
£4 12s. 5d.; in 1860, £35 lls. 6d. ; in 
1861, £3 6s. 9d. ; and for the year ending 
Mareh, 1862, £3 2s. 6d. per cent. That 
was a gradual and very great practical 
diminution in the cost of collecting the 
revenue. The cost of collecting the Ex- 
cise Revenue was, in 1842, £6 15s. 7d. ; 
and in 1857, £4 15s. 9d. The whole cost 
of collecting the Inland Revenue, including 
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both the direct and indirect taxes, was only 
£2 15s. 6d. per cent. In France the cost 
of collecting some of the taxes was not less 
than 16 per cent, and the cost of collect- 
ing the Customs duties in the United 
States was 8 per cent. The greatest 
inducement to inquire into the subject was 
the system of receiving and paying the 
money, which it would be desirable to sim- 
plify and to treat as pure matters of re- 
venue and account. He would not say 
whether the union at which the hon. Mem- 
ber hinted would be found to be practicable, 
but it would not be safe to suppose that 
the appointment of the Committee would 
be followed by great and sweeping changes, 
or that large savings would be effected. 
With these remarks, he gave a cheerful 
agreement to the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, 

“To inquire whether it would be practicable 
and advantageous to consolidate any of the Es- 
tablishments now governed by the Boards of In- 
land Revenue and Customs, respectively ; or to 
unite any portion of the duties performed by their 
officers, with a view to economy in the collection 
of the Public Revenue, and to simplicity of ar- 
rangement.” 

And on May 7th Committee nominated— 

Mr. Horsratt, Mr. Peer, Mr. Hankey, Sir 
Tlexyry Witiovensy, Mr. Epwarp Puieypriu 
Bovuverre, Mr. Cuartes Turner, Mr. MI.Lner 
Grnson, Lord Rosert Monrtacu, Mr. Wituam 
Epwarp Forster, Sir Srarrorp Nogracore, 
Mr. Hennessy, Sir Epwarp Grogan, Mr. Liv- 
pELL, Mr. Lairp, and Sir Wituram Hayter, 

Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


Charges on 


CHARGES ON FOREIGN TRADE. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. MOFFATT said, that he had 
placed a Motion on the Paper for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the operation of 
the petty charges on commerce imposed 
in 1860. He had given notice of that 
Motion, with a view of proposing an in- 
quiry into the whole of the petty and vex- 
atious charges imposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the financial arrange- 
ments of 1860. These were six in num- 
ber:—1. The imposition of 5s. per cent 
on every payment for Customs duties, 
which had proved to be a most annoying 
and vexatious tax, yielding an enormous 
amount of trouble and increased clerical 
Jabour for a revenue of £61),000. 2. The 
charge of ld. per package on every arti- 
ele imported into the United Kingdom, 
which had proved fertile in obstruction 
and annoyance, while it had utterly dis- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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appointed the calculations of the Chaneel. 
lor of the Exchequer. 3. The tax on 
bills of lading and shipping bills of 1s, 6d, 
each, which was also a subject of general 
complaint. 4. The penny tax on delivery 
orders, That impost was probably the cause 
of severer annoyance, uncertainty, and dif. 
ficulty than either of the preceding ; two 
Acts of Parliament had been passed, and 
still the incidences of the tax were full of 
uncertainty, while the amount the revenue 
gained by it was absolutely insignificant, 
5. Tax on dock warrants of 3d. each, 
which, instead of producing the anticipated 
revenue of £100,000, had only produced 
from £8,000 to £10,000 per annum, and 
was now gradually declining. The tax 
was applicable wholly to the port of Lon- 
don, and was tending to throw into disuse 
a very valuable and important document, 
6. Tax on brokers’ contracts, which, al- 
though limited in its operation to Stock 
Exchange transactions, had proved another 
failure, both in its general application and 
in the amount of revenue derived there. 
from. Under these circumstances, and 
feeling sure that the proposed inquiry would 
be highly beneficial to the general interests 
of the trade of the kingdum, it was with 
extreme regret that he narrowed his Motion 
to the limits which he now had to propose, 
Four of the subjects appertained to the 
home trade ; the other two to the imports 
and exports of the country. It had been 
intimated to him that the Gavernment 
would oppose the general inquiry, but 
were willing to make an inquiry in regard 
to the import and export trade. That was 
a serious limitation of the original proposi- 
tion, to which he assented with extreme 
reluctance, its main merit being that it 
dealt with about £180,000 of the revenue 
which had been raised under those impoliti¢ 
and ill-advised petty taxes, leaving less 
than £100,000 from the other four sources 
to be dealt with at some future period. 
However, most reluctantly as he adopted 
the proposition of Her Majesty’s Goveru- 
ment, he would beg leave to move that & 
Select Committee be appointed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Government were willing 
to accede to the Motion of his hon. Friend 
in its altered form. His own opinion was 
that the charge upon goods entered in- 
wards did not justify the practical burden 
which, in the shape of labour, it imposed 
upon persons engaged in trade. Some of 
the other changes, however, were useful for 
the purposes of statistical information, 
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the question for consideration was whether 
the statistics collected were worth the 
trouble involved in the collection. Upon 
the subject of entries inwards as well as 
that of bills of lading outwards different 
classes of persons entertained different 
views, and he thought the proposed Com- 
mittee would afford a fair opportunity of 
hearing and comparing all those views, and 
of bringing together a mass of information 
bearing upon the question how far it was 
right or necessary to impose upon those 
engaged in trade the very considerable 
Jabour which the collection of statistics in- 
volved. He should have preferred an in- 
quiry under the authority of the Crown ; 
but being desirous to meet his hon. Friend 
in a spirit of conciliation, and knowing 
that the House always liked to have the 
conduct of such inquiries in its own hands, 
he cheerfully acceded to the appointment 
of a Select Committee. 

Mra. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
ask whether the inquiry would embrace the 
colonial as well as foreign trade ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would have no bearing 
upon any trade except that to and from the 
ports of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Including the 
trade from colonial ports ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Certainly. 

Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, 


“To consider the best mode of obtaining sta- 
tistical information respecting the Foreign Trade 
of the United Kingdom, and the bearing thereon 
of the Charges imposed on the entry of Goods 
inwards, and on Bills of Lading outwards, by 
the Customs Act of 1860, as well as the operation 
of the said Charges upon Trade.” 


SUGAR DUTIES, 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he rose to 
move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the operation of the present scale of 
Sugar Duties, with especial reference to 
their assessment upon a classification ac- 
cording to the quality of the Sugar. As 
his Motion had not only the support of the 
Government, but was not opposed by any 
Member of the House, he would not detain 
them for more than a few minutes. The 
sugar duties were levied in 1854 upon the 
principle of appraisement of the quality of 
the sugar according to standards in the 
possession of the authorities. In the 
period which had since elapsed sufficient 
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experience had been acquired to test the 
validity of the objections expressed with 
respect to that system when it was origi- 
nally proposed. There was, however, con- 
siderable difference of opinion upon the 
subject. On the part of some interests 
with which he was himself eonnected—the 
growers and producers of sugar in the East 
Indies—great objection was taken to the 
principle of appraisement of the quality of 
the article. That objection was concurred 
in by the producers in the Mauritius, and 
also by some in the West Indies, more es- 
pecially in the colony of Demerara. On 
the other hand, certain domestic interests 
were quite content with the present state 
of things. The refiners objected to any 
alteration, but the consumers, represented 
by the wholesale grocers, wanted a change. 
Not long ago representations on the sub- 
ject, both for and against an alteration, 
were addressed to the Government, and it 
would be recollected that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in his Budget speech, in- 
vited an examination of the question before 
a Select Committee. That invitation was 
accepted by the parties concerned, and it 
was at their instance that he submitted his 
Motion. Though closely connected with 
the East India trade, he did not forget 
that he represented, as one of the Members 
for the City of London, a variety of other 
interests, and it was therefore his wish that 
the inquiry should be as full, fair, and free 
as possible. He proposed that the Com- 
mittee should inquire into the operation of 
the sugar duties, and by their operation he 
meant the effect produced by the classifi- 
cation according to the quality of the sugar. 
All parties engaged in the trade would 
have an opportunity of appearing before 
the Committee and explaining how their 
interests were affected. The inquiry, of 
course, would not embrace the general 
policy of the Sugar duties as constituting 
a large item of the revenue of the country, 
but it would necessarily extend to the ques- 
tion of refining in bond. He would con- 
clude by moving his Resolution. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that the on!y ob- 
jection which could be taken to their pro- 
ceedings was, whilst they had negatived one 
Motion for a Committee of Inquiry, they 
had acceded to three such Motions for 
Committees to investigate commercial sub- 
jects. He thought, however, that the 
Motion before them was a very proper one, 
and though the appointment of such Com- 
mittees would tax the strength of the 
House, be hoped that they would use their 
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best endeavours to conduct simultaneously | Catholic convict prisoners. It was men. 
the three inquiries. It was desirable also| tioned by the right hon. Gentleman the 
that the country should understand that the | Home Secretary last evening that the 
proposed Committee was not to inquire into | matter was before the House in 1854, 4 
the expediency of reducing the sugar | long debate then took place on the subject 
duties considered as an engine for raising | in a full House—ong of upwards of 300 
money to meet public expenditure. All| Members—and a Vote for the very same 
were agreed that a reduction should be| sum of £550 was then rejected by a ma. 
made as soon as possible, but that was not | jority of 32. He should conclude by mor. 
a matter to be investigated at that time. | ing the reduction of the Vote by the sum 
Nevertheless, a very important question | of £550; but if any Member of the Go. 
remained for the consideration of the Com-| vernment or any hon. Member felt taken 
mittee, and he trusted that his hon. Friend | by surprise at the Motion, he should be 
and the other Members of the Committee, | happy to consent to the postponement of 
whatever might be the interests with which | the discussion. The item was introduced 
they were connected, would contribute | for the first time for England and Seot- 
their joint efforts to the production of in-| land, though it was true there was a similar 
formation which would be of great value | one for Ireland ; and the question which had 
upon confessedly one of the most difficult | been repeatedly put, but never answered, 
subjects within the whole range of their| was this—on what principle could they 
fiscal laws. grant payment to these Roman Catholic 
Motion agreed to. priests without extending it to the ministers 
of all other denominations? The House 
had a right to know on what ground 
“To inquire into the operation of the present | 1, = ° , 

ssa ot tase Duties, with especial iditlnts to Vote which had been considered and 1 
their assessment upon a classification according jected eight years ago now reappeared in 
to the quality of the Sugar.” the Estimate. He was most anxious that 
the discussion of this subject should not be 
prejudiced by the use of language which 


Select Committee appointed, 


And on May Ist Committee nominate d— 
Mr. Crawrorp, Mr. Carpwett, Sir Joun Pa- 


KIncTON, Mr. Tuomas Barine, Mr. Cave, Mr. could give offence to any member of the 
Dustor, Mr. Crum-Ewixe, Mr. Grecson, Mr. | Roman Catholic persuasion. With a view 
Hankey, Mr. Morratt, Mr. Porrer, Mr. Joun | to the postponement of the question, he 
ToturMacue, Mr. Cuartes ‘Turner, and Mr. | begged to move that the item of £550 be 
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Five to be the quorum. Amendment proposed, to leave out 


re £350,000,” and insert “ £349,450,” 

SITTING OF THE HOUSE ON THURSDAY | caneat Genet, 
. Gide seats) Mr. WHALLEY said, he was extremely 
Mr. KINNAIRD wished to inquire! gratified to find the matter taken up by 
what arrangement was proposed by the no- | the hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
ble Lord at the head of the Government | bridge University. If the House did not 
as to the sitting of the House on Thursday. | take care the, proposed grant for Roman 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, he | Catholic chaplains would hereafter be made 
should propose on the following day that | the pretext for further endowments to the 
the House should on Thursday meet at six | Roman Catholic Church. The priests of 
o’clock, that Church, he contended, were officers 
aT ib of a great political system extending itself 
SUPPLY—REPORT. throughout Europe, and very little less 
Resolutions 1 to 96 agreed to. throughout this country than any other. 
(97.) £350,000, Convict Establishments, | And what were the prineiples by which 
Mr. SELWYN said, that the Vote in- | these officers were governed? He had 
cluded an item which, though small in| been able to show in the few words he ad- 
amount, was of very great importance in | dressed to the House on the previous even- 
point of principle, and which had been | ing, that if the priest faithfully discharged 
passed the evening before in a very thin | his duty in his instruction to the convict, 
House, and which was now again brought | he would counteract every principle of 
up when very few lon. Members were | their system of jurisprudence, and justify 
prepared for such a course. The item every crime for which convicts were punish- 
he referred to was the sum of £550 for! ed, and render quite ineffeetive the punish- 
special services for convicts in prisons, | ment inflicted. The passing of this Votewas 
and for the religious instruction of Roman! inserting the thin end of the wedge; and 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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he knew fall well, if that were onee accom- | 
plished, with what energy and perseverance | 
it would be driven home. In justification 
of the view which he took, he would men- 
tion that the main ground upon which Sir | 
Robert Peel put the Aet for the permanent 
College of Maynooth was that Parliament | 
shortly before had made it compulsory on 
grand juries in Ireland to appoint Roman 
Catholic chaplains to prisons upon a requi- 
sition from the judge, and had required 
them to make provision for the services of 
these chaplains from the publie purse, and 
in fact placed them on a fuoting of equality 
with the clergy of the Church of England, 
He wished to express his gratification at 
finding the subject taken up by abler and 
more influential hands than his own, and 
he should most cordially support tiie Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, tiat since the 
hon, and learned Member had declared 
that the Vote would be an exeuse for more 
extended grants to other denominations, 
he took that opportunity of observing that 


{ Apa 29, 1862} 





he believed there was no danger of any 
such result. He believed there was no 
class of her Majesty’s nonconformist sub- 
jects who required one shilling fur purposes | 
Happily, they were indepen- 


of the sort. 
dent of the aristoeratic classes of the coun- 
try, who had showed their spite against 


them in vain. Some short time since no 
less than 127 Members of that House had 
voted for the continuance of that odious 
and detestable declaration which was an 
insult to the feelings of nonconformists. 
The Government knew very well, that if 
the grant for Maynooth were discontinued, 
the Irish church wotld not continue for 
wany months. He only wished that the 
wealthy and influential body of Roman 
Catholic noneonformists in Ireland would 
join their brethren in this country in re- 
nouncing all reliance on Government aid. 
He protested against its being supposed 
that the House would ever be led into the 
mistake of granting further aida to reli- 
gious bodies: or that the nonconformists 
would accept what was given only to in- 
jure and ruin them by making them pen- 
sioners of the State. He therefore told 
the hon. and learned Member that he need 
not quote the nonconformists as expectants 
of state bounty, and if that were his only 
objection, he might withdraw his opposi- 
tion to the Vote. Inside the Church they 
could not agree, except in holding what 
they had got, and insulting and offending 

nonconformist body. Still be should 
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vote against the item of £550—because 
he thought it was one of the last acts of 
Christianity to tax any member of the 
State for the support of a religion which 
he did not approve. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
that although the House in 1854 rejected 
a similar Vote, they would not now de- 
liberately deprive the Roman Catholic pri- 
soners in our convict gaols of all religious 
instruction, except that which might be 
casually given to them by priests resid- 
ing, in some instances, at a distance of 
eight or ten miles from the prisons. His 
hon. Friend who had just sat down had 
addressed the House upon a question with 
which the Vote had no connection. The 
Vote for Roman Catholie chaplains did not — 
raise the question of the voluntary principle. 
It was impossible to contend that the State, 
after it had committed a man to prison for 
a term of years, or for the greater portion of 
of his life, as a punishment for the offence 
which he had committed against the State, 
should afford him no religious instruction, 
The State would be altogether abandoning 
its duty if it left that man totally destitute 
of religious instruction because he was a 
Roman Catholic. It was the bounden duty 
of the State to place within the reach of 
its prisoners such religious instruction as 
they could conscientiously receive, because 
they could not themselves go in search of 
it. In the ease under consideration the 
same principle did not apply as in the ease 
of people not confined within the walls of a 
prison. He must deny that the Vote went 
to establish a new principle, and he must 
confess he was surprised to hear the bon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Selwyn) offer 
any objections to it on that occasion, con- 
sidering that he was present on the previ- 
ous evening, when the question was raised 
by the hon Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Whalley), and that he had not then thought 
it necessary to raise his voice against it. 
Fourteen or fifteen per cent of the prisoners 
under the immediate care of the Govern- 
ment in England were Roman Catholics. 
Very many of them were Irish Roman Ca- 
tholies, who had come over for employment 
in this country ; they belonged to the poor- 
est class of the community, and constituted 
a large proportion of the criminal popula- 
tion of the country. Some convict prisons 
contained nearly 200 Roman Catholic pri- 
soners, and he had been frequently pressed 
to make some provision for their religious 
instruction by ministers of their own re- 
ligion. Before deciding whether those re- 
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quests should be complied with, he did not 
think it necessary to refer to the authori- 
ties quoted by the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough last night. He would have been 
exceeding the bounds of his duty if he 
had entered into an inquiry as to the 
doctrines professed by members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. He felt that 
the very large number of Roman Catholic 
prisoners under the immediate care of the 
Government ouglit to receive religious in- 
struction. That instruction they could 
conscientiously receive from none but 
ministers of their own faith, and the law 
had expressly provided that Roman Catho- 
lic priests should be admitted to give in- 
struction to prisoners. That, he thought, 
was a sufficient answer to the arguments 
of the hon. Member for Peterborough 
as to their errors of doctrine, and the 
mischief which would be done by this 
Vote. He had been astonished to hear 
the hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridge state that the Vote involved a new 
principle, because an Act was passed some 
years since requiring the appointment of 
Roman Catholic chaplains to all prisons in 
Ireland, and for their payment by the 
State. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
could not carry out his views in Ireland as 
he proposed to do in England, because a 
vast majority of the population there were 
Roman Catholics. But in Ireland, where 
there were Protestant prisoners, Protestant 
chaplains were appointed. But in Eng- 
Jand, what had been done? Provision 
was made for the payment of Roman Ca- 
tholic chaplains for the army. Would the 
hon. Gentleman dare to deprive the Ro- 
man Catholic soldiers of this country serv- 
ing abroad of the ministrations of their 
Roman Catholic chaplains who were paid 
by the State? Now, a Roman Catholic sol- 
dier committing an offence, if he received 
a sentence of imprisonment, would under- 
go his sentence in a military prison, where 
a Roman Catholic chaplain is provided; 
but if he were sentenced to penal servitude, 
he would be sent to one of the gaols to 
which the Vote applied, and there no pro- 
vision was made for his religious care. 
Something had been said about injustice 
to Protestant Dissenters, but he had never 
heard any complaints of Protestant prison- 
ers having conscientious scruples against 
attending the services performed by the 
Protestant chaplain. If any such com- 
plaint should be made, and the number of 
prisoners was considerable, he would not 
hesitate to propose a Vote to remedy 


Sir George Grey 
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the grievance. At a time when they werg 
seeking to induce foreign Governments to 
act with liberality towards their Protestant 
subjects, it was imprudent to withhold ag 
act of justice from their Roman Catholig 
fellow-subjects in this country, and he 
hoped the statement he had made would 
induce the House to grant the Vote. 

Mr. WHALLEY explained, that he did 
not object to the religious tenets of the 
Roman Catholic Church, with which he had 
nothing to do ; but he objected to the Re 
man Catholic Church because there wag 
associated with it a system of law called 
canon law. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. Gen. 
tleman, that having spoken once, he could 
not speak again. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Sceretai 
reviewed his observations, he would find 
that the principle which he had enunciated 
would go the whole length of justifying 
the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country. Because what 
did the right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
amount to? It went to this—that it was 


not sufficient to afford every facility for 
the access of Roman Catholic priests to 


the Roman Catholic prisoners within the 
gaols of this country, and he (Mr. Newde- 
gate), for one, should deeply lament if 
such access were not given ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman said that it was also neces- 
sary that the state should pay the Roman 
Catholic chaplains regular salaries for at- 
tending those prisons. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in support of his argument, 
adduced the fact of Roman Catholie priests 
being appointed as chaplains to the gaols 
in Ireland, and Roman Catholic chaplains 
tothe army. He (Mr. Newdegate) thought 
it necessary that the country should be 
made aware of the extent to which that 
principle of the right hon. Gentleman 
would lead the House. In 1854 this 
very Vote now before the Committee was 
proposed, and was rejected. There was 
a much deeper and graver principle in- 
volved in this Vote than that referred to 
by the right hon. Gentleman. It was idle 
to deny the fact that the Roman Catholic 
Church was an ambitious political body. 
Further, it was idle to deny the fact that 
such had been the tyrannical exercise of 
the power of that Church where it was 
fully established on the Continent, that 
large Roman Catholic communities hi 

risen up to free themselves from that 
tyranuy. It was also the professed prite 
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ciple of her Majesty’s Government, acting 
jn accordance with the feelings of the 
country generally, to give the sanction of 
their sympathy the efforts of those com- 
munities. It was no question of toleration 
which they were considering, it was not 
a question of freedom of conscience, but it 
was the question whether the Government 
and the Legislature, in the face of all that 
was taking place upon the continent of 
Europe, could be justified in saddling this 
country with the payment of salaries to 
Roman Catholic priesthood, and in tak- 
ing this important step towards the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic Church 
It was very well known that the Catho- 
lie Church had ample means of its own 
for the building of monasteries, convents, 
chapels, churches, and schools. It was 
notorious, from the wealth of the Roman 
Catholic body, not in this kingdom, large 
sums were being contributed to maintain 
and support the temporal power of the Pope 
in this country, which was so offensive to 
8 great part of Europe. Surely, then, 
the plea of poverty could not be urged on 
the part of the Roman Catholic community, 
to justify that House in departing from 
the deliberate decision which it emphati- 


cally pronounced on that subject eight 


years ago. It was idle to ignore these 
facts. The Roman Catholie priesthood, 
much more than the laity, were straining 
every effort to obtain authoritative access, 
not only to the Government gaols, but 
also to every other prison and workhouse 
throughout the kingdom, that they might 
be able to intrude their presence upon 
all the prisoners and inmates, whether 
they were asked for by these unfortunate 
captives or not. Now, he strongly ob- 
jected to granting any such power, although 
he should be willing to afford them every 
assistance for obtaining access to all pri- 
soners who really desired their ministra- 
tions. He thought that one Established 
Church was quite enough for this coun- 
try. (Mr. Haprietp: Hear, hear.}] He 
was glad the hon. Member for Sheffield 
cheered that observation ; but if he were 
to judge from the hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
he was desirous of establishing another 
Church with the view of overturning both. 
Unfortunately, when the hon. Member for 
Sheffield rose in that House, his sincere 
and long-cherished opinions often carried 
him beyond the limits of toleration and of 
prudence. He (Mr. Newdegate) thought 
that the great dissenting bodies in this 
Country had long since recognised the 
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fact that the freedom which they now 
enjoyed in this country was much greater 
than any which had been offered them 
in the times of their forefathers, and 
that practically they enjoyed greater 
freedom here than in any other country ; 
and he hoped that the nonconformists 
would have had, consequently, the wisdom 
as well as the candour to acknowledge that 
the Church of this country was not only 
most tolerant, but was the great bulwark of 
their freedom. It was very painful to him to 
hear the hou. Member for Sheffield express 
himself in terms which obviously indicated a 
desire on his part to see the Roman Catho- 
lic Church established beside the Church 
of England, with the hope of seeing both 
eventually overturned. The hon. Gentle- 
man called him a bad Englishman. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) must confess that he con- 
sidered the maintenance of the Established 
Church as the sanctuary of that morality 
which he believed to be the basis of our 
power. If his holding that opinion consti- 
tuted him a bad Englishman, he pleaded 
guilty to the charge, but in no other sense. 
For that reason he rejoiced in the establish- 
ment of that Church ; but he deprecated 
the obvious views of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield in favour of the establishment of 
another Church, although it appeared the 
hon. Gentleman had not the courage to 
carry out his principle by his vote. He re- 
minded the House that they had been al- 
ready told by a great authority on the 
subject, the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Gregory), that the bishops of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland were now so much 
under the authority and influence of the 
Pope’s Legate that they had informed Her 
Majesty’s Government that they must re- 
sist the removal of any chaplain of their 
Church by the civil authority. Remember- 
ing that the distinct announcement of that 
fact had been made in that House, he would 
ask whether that was the time for enlarg- 
ing the power and authority of the repre- 
sentatives of the Church of Rome in the 
United Kingdom? For the sake, there- 
fore, of the religious freedom of Roman 
Catholics prisoners in England, as well as 
with a view to the furtherance of the 
liberation of the whole body of Roman 
Catholics in England from Papal tyranny, 
he thought it would be but wise and con- 
sistent on the part of the House to reject 
this Vote, and thus confirm the deliberate 
decision which the House had arrived at on 
this question some eight years ago. 

Lorp EDWARD HOWARD said, it 
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seemed to him a curious thing that it 
should be made a charge against the 
ministers of any religion that they wished 
to obtain fair and legitimate admission to 
the poorest and most friendless of their 
flock who were dragging out a miserable 
existence in the gaols and workhouses of 
the country. He, on the contrary, con- 
ceived that, instead of that being a ground 
of accusation, it was a matter which re- 
flected the greatest possible credit on them. 
Considering the way in which the question 
had gone off on the previous night, he had 
been in hopes that they would not again 
have witnessed such a scene as they all re- 
gretted to observe in the Legislature, when 
a simple question of prison discipline was 
blown up into something like a bubble by 
hon. Gentlemen, whose fears were quite 
disproportionate to the importance of the 
subject. He was glad to avail himself of 
that opportunity of thanking the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department for his exertions to per- 
form an act of justice to the poor Catholic 
inmates of the convict prisons who were in 
want of spiritual consolation. No ‘doubt 


he had thought it an urgent matter, requir- 
ing immediate action, for without the ap- 


pointment of chaplains for prisoners the 
criminal population could not be expected 
to be reformed ; and, as there was a large 
number of Roman Catholics prisoners, un- 
fortunately, in the gaols of this country, it 
was right that the means of religious con- 
solation should be afforded to them. They 
were among the poorest classes in the 
country, but they gave great assistance to 
the State, as gallant soldiers and sailors, 
and as workmen in various laborious occu- 
pations ; and they therefore deserved some 
consideration when, in consequence of des- 
titution, they were driven to commit acts 
which caused them to become the inmates 
of gaols, If the small sum of £550 was 
compared with the various large amounts 
which had been read out from the Chair, it 
would strike any man that it was a mere 
trifle. Surely no one could carp at the 
Vote, unless it was looked upon as a ques- 
tion of principle. But if a question of 
principle was involved, then it was obvious 
that hon. Gentlemen who objected to the 
Vote should go further; they should object 
to the payment of Roman Catholic chap- 
Jains in the army and in Ireland, and they 
should have objected some years ago to the 
Votes of money granted by that House for 
religious practices in India which were 
contrary to the laws of Christianity, If 


Lord Edward Howard 
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hon. Gentlemen would take the trouble of 
reading the blue-books which had beeg 
published concerning the prisons of thig 
country, they would see what stress wag 
laid upon the necessity for administering 
religious advice to the prisoners. Why, 
then, should the Roman Catholic prisoners 
be deprived of the advice and ministration 
of their priests? Were they to have 
the ministration of Protestant clergymen 
foisted upon them? If they appealed to 
common sense upon the matter, common 
sense would point out that the Roman 
Catholic clergyman should have free and 
fair access to the prisoners of the Romaa 
Catholic religion. Let the Roman Catholie 
prisoner know that there was some one of 
his own religious belief whom he might 
call upon to console him and to bring him 
the blessings of hope. At present it was 
often found that the prisoners were not 
aware that they might have the ministra 
tions of clergymen of their own faith ; but 
if chaplains of their own religious belief 
were appointed, then they would be aware 
that they might call for their advice and 
consolation, and a new chance would be 
given them of returning to society as honest 
men. It had been said by the hon. Mem 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) that the 
Dissenters did not want to have their eler- 
gymen paid, and the hon. Member opposite 
had quoted a passage from the debate in 
1854 to the same effect. Well, he believed 
that the Dissenters, as a body, were con- 
tent with the ministration of clergymen of 
the Church of England in the prisons ; but 
that was not the case with Roman Catho 
lies. He would say without fear of con 
tradiction, that in proportion as Roman 
Catholic chaplains were allowed free access 
to Roman Catholic prisoners would the 
discipline of the prison be more effectual, 
He believed there had been instances i 
which the prison authorities themselves 
wished to bring the Roman Catholic pri 
soners into comnaunion with Roman Ca 
tholic clergynien, as they found them 
unmanageable without such intercourse, 
It was absurd to suppose that Roman Ca 
tholie prisoners could be made honest mea 
by the ministration and teachings of cler 
gymen in whom they had no faith. If, 08 
the contrary, the Roman Catholic chaplais 
was admitted to the Roman Catholi¢ prt 
soner, there was a chance of reforming him 
and thus of diminishing the great expense 
which attached to the prisons of this cout 
try. The Roman Catholics were the poor 
est class of the population, and yet they 
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contributed most liberally to the support of 
the charches and schools of their religion. 
It was not fair to the Protestant chaplain 
himself to oblige him to force himself upon 
men who were not willing to receive him. 
Let Roman Catholic chaplains, then, be 
admitted to prisoners of their own faith— 
they asked no more, but they did ask that 
—and it would be found that many would 
be rescued from among the criminal popu- 
lation and be made useful members of 
society. 

Mr. HOWES said, he could not but 
express his regret that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Home De- 

rtment had entirely mistaken the position 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambrige. What 
his hon. and learned Friend had said was 
that he objected to the extension to this 
country of the principle which had been 
applied to Ireland ; that it was a distinct 
reversal of the arrangement made in 1854, 
and that such a step ought not to be taken 
without as ample a discussion as had been 
given to the subject eight years ago. 


hon. and learned Friend, then, moved his 
Amendment withthe view of having the 
question fully and fairly discussed. 


He 
would therefore press upon the Government 
the propriety of acceding to the proposi- 
tion of his hon, and learned Friend. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would have 
made some remarks upon the question last 
night, but the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Peterborough (Mr. Whal- 
ley) had so thoroughly destroyed the ex- 
pectation of any calm discussion that he 
himself abstained from making any obser- 
vations. 
most eomplete religious equality ; the noble 
Lord himself admitted that he had nothing 
on that seore to complain of—he admitted 
that there was complete toleration, but he 
wanted payment for the clergymen of his 
own persuasion. 

Lorn EDWARD HOWARD said, the 
hon. Gentleman had no right to put into 
his mouth words which he had not used. 
He had a great deal to complain of in the 
position of Roman Catholics in this country. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he only had to 
repeat that there was complete toleration. 
If he heard of any case in which prisoners 
Wished to have assistance from a Roman 
Catholie priest, he should be the first to 
urge upon the Government the propriety of 
complying with such a request ; but it was 
a different thing to endow Roman Catholic 

ains, and entitle them, with the autho- 
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question. 


There was in this country the| 
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rity of the Government and Parliament 
to visit the penal establishments as they 
pleased. He therefore regretted to hear 
what had fallen from the Home Secretary 
on the subject. And if the Vote were to 
pass, where was the principle to end? 
The noble Lord spoke of the grants to 
India as being equally objectionable on 
principle with the Votes to Roman 
Catholic ehaplains of prisons. Well, so 
said he (Mr. Kinnaird); and he had al- 
ways opposed those grants for purposes 
connected with the native religions of 
India. He quite agreed with the noble 
Lord that gratitude was due from him to 
his right hon. Friend ; but he should cer- 
tainly support the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the hon. Mem< 
ber opposite (Mr. Kinnaird) was very much 
mistaken if he imagined that the Catholie 
Members of the House knew so little about 
the subject now under discussion, as to 
admit, for one moment, that anything like 
religious toleration was exhibited in the 
treatment of Catholic prisoners in Great 
Britain. On the contrary, this was the 
very point at issue, and the House should 
not be carried away with the idea that the 
payment of a paltry and inadequate sum of 
| £550 in any degree exhausted the real 
That question was :— Are 
| Catholies to be treated on a different prin~ 
‘ciple from Protestants, or are Catholie 
| clergymen to have precisely the same op- 
portunities of access to the inmates of 
prisons as Protestant clergymen now pos- 
sess? This Vote hardly touches that great 
| question, for, in the first place, let it be 
remembered that the Estimate of £550 
is only for eleven prisons, whereas there 
are over one hundred and fifty prisons in 
Great Britain, where Catholics are confined, 
and to which this Estimate of course will 
not apply. But this is not all, The Home 
Secretary said not a word as to the regula- 
tions under which religious worship and 
instruction are to be afforded. Perfect 
freedom and facility in the ministrations of 
the priest and an adequate remuneration 
for such ministrations constitute the de- 
mand of the Catholics; and of this demand 
how much is now conceded? Nothing 
whatever of the really important branch of 
that demand, and about five or six per 
cent of the minor branch. Why this £550 
for all the Catholic prisoners of Great Bri- 
tain is not equal to the sum for the Pro- 
testant prisoners in a single prison of Great 
Britain. In the nearest prison to this 
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House—in Millbank—there is a Protestant 
chaplain receiving a salary of £365 a year, 
with an assistant chaplain getting a salary 
of £245 a year, a chaplain’s clerk getting 
an annual salary of £120, and a Scripture 
reader receiving £130 a year; making al- 
together, for the Protestant chaplain and 
his staff, an annual Vote of £860. Again, 
two Protestant chaplains in Parkhurst 
receive over £600 a year between them; 
in Pentonville the salary of the Protestant 
chaplain is £350, and he is assisted by two 
Scripture readers at salaries of £160 and 
£125 each. At Portland the Protes- 
tant chaplain gets £400, his assistant 
chaplain £300, and the Scripture reader 
completes the respectable sum of £860 
for that single prison; and so it 
runs on through the whole Estimate for 
Great Britain. But, turning over a few 
pages, he found the Irish Estimate, in 
which is to be seen sums proposed for 
every prison, in that Catholic country, for 
Protestant chaplains, as well as Catholic 
and Presbyterian chaplains. In Catholic 
Ireland, Protestant and Presbyterian 
clergymen have ready access to the pri- 
sons, and are well paid; surely equal 


justice might be expected for the mino- | class of reformed criminals. 


rity in Great Britain. 
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Government in 1858, the Catholic inmates 


receive the daily visits and constant mini. 
strations of priests, whose salaries as mili. 
tary chaplains are voted in the annual 
Estimates. This was not a question merely 
of civil and religious liberty; financial re. 
formers were specially interested in it, for, 
beyond all doubt, the free admission of 
the priests would tend to reduce the heay 
Estimates now voted for the support of 
prisoners. A remarkable case occurred in 
a prison in Islington not very long ago, 
where a most refractory criminal ex. 
hausted all the means of punishment the 
governor possessed, and still remained 
violent, and dangerous to be approached, 
The dark cell, bread and water, fetters, 
and every other prison agency, failed, 
The prisoner was more like a wild beast 
than a human being, and he was a con 
stant source of alarm and annoyance to 
the prison officials. At length some one 
hit upon the happy expedient of sending 
for a Catholic priest. Canon Oakeley, 
the priest of the parish, came. Ina few 
days the discipline of the prison was re 
stored, and the unfortunate object of the 
governor’s anxiety is now among the 
In making 


Nor should it be | these observations he had avoided diseus- 


forgotten that Ireland set something more | sing the theological questions raised by 
than the example of toleration to Eng-| the Members for Peterborough and North 


land; Ireland also set the example of the 
most successful convict and prisen disci- 
pline. Every one admits that the Irish 
system is more successful than the prison 
system in England and Scotland ; and it 
is easy to see why this should be the case. 
In England and Scotland the most salu- 
tary agent of convict reformation — the 
priest—is excluded ; in Ireland the pri- 
soners have the constant consolation and 
support of religion. He had received this 
very morning a letter, dated Philipstown, 
25th April, 1862, which illustrated the 
effect of the Irish system. The letter was 
from the Rev. William Little, the Protes- 
tant rector of Philipstown, and one of the 
chaplains of the convict prisons which had 
just been abolished in the King’s County. 
This gentleman, in establishing a special 


case for superannuation, says in his letter— | 


**I] would never have thought of employ- 
ing a curate, the Protestant population 
here being small, only for my connection 
with the prison.”” What an example this 
furnishes to England. But, indeed, the 
example is to be found even in England 
itself. In the military prisons, thanks to 
the spirit of justice which moved the late 
Mr. Hennessy 





Warwickshire. He had only addressed 
himself to the question as a Member of 
the House of Commons, and not merely 
because he was a Member of that ancient 
faith professed by those whose Catholic 
piety and munificence established and en- 
dowed the venerable University represented 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
moved the rejection of this paltry grant. 
Mr. DISRAELI said, he did not at all 
agree that the House was yesterday taken 
by surprise, however small the numbers 
that were present, because the Estimates in 
the hands of Members gave due notice of 
the intention of Government on the sub- 
ject. It was to be regretted that such a 
Vote was not brought before a House in 
which the opinions of the country should 
be represented ; but that was owing to no 
fault of the Government. The Vote passed 
on the previous night ; and that day the 
House was called on to give an opinion on 
the report of the Vote. Attention had 
been called to it by one who had every 
claim to the respect of the House. Still 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was in his 
place last night and allowed the Vote to 
pass. The Vote was, undoubtedly, one of 
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great importance. He did not wish to avoid 
expressing his opinion on the Vote, but to 
confine himself to the mode in which it was 
brought before the House. For his own 
part, however, he did not think any princi- 
ple was involved in the Vote. It was rather 
a matter of discretion ; but a controversy 
having taken place, he thought a decision 
on it ought not to be taken that night ; for 
whatever it might be, it would not, after 
what had passed, be satisfactory. He 
thought, therefore, it was worth the con- 
sideration of the Government whether, after 
what had taken place, it would not be 
expedient to postpone the Vote. It was 
unusual to challenge a Vote on the report, 
though he did not deny the right to make 
the challenge, and a most valuable right it 
was; still the privilege was one to which 
hon. Members should not have recourse, 
except under circumstances which should 
carry with them a satisfactory conclusion. 
No decision, however, would be satisfactory 
in so thin a House, and he therefore wished 
the Government would reconsider the point, 
and give them an opportunity after fair no- 
tice of coming to a decision on a subject of 
very great interest and importance. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
could see no sufficient reason for postpon- 
ing the Vote. It would have been better 
if the hon, and learned Member who made 
the Motion had yesterday announced that, 
although he did not then challenge the Vote 
bya division, he intended to take the sense 
of the House upon it on the report. That 
course had not been pursued, but still the 
House was probably full enough to take 
a decision upon the subject; and if any 
hon. Gentlemen were anxious that a more 
deliberate discussion should take place 
on the principle involved, they might give 
notice of a Resolution that in future years 
no such grant should be proposed. The 
only principle which he could sce involved 
inthe Vote was the principle of justice ; 
for he had always felt that it was most un- 
just that persons who were by the law placed 
in seclusion should be deprived of the 
spiritual attendance of ministers of their 
own faith. When a person was at large, he 
might go to his own church ; they were 
not then bound to supply his spiritual 
wants ; but when they confined him within 
four walls, they were bound not only in 
Justice, but as a matter of public expedi- 
ency, to give to the Roman Catholic the 
benefit of religious instruction and the 
fame chance of reformation which they 
Save to the Protestant. 


VOL, CLXVI. [ruirp senirs.] 
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Question put, *‘ That ‘350,000’ stand 
part of the Resolution.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 38; Noes 
16: Majority 22. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1862. 


Minutes.]—Puszic Birz,—2° Industrial and 
Provident Societies. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIE- 
TIES BILL.—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he rose to move the second reading of this 
Bill, the object of which was to improve 
and consolidate the existing Acts relating 
to co-operative societies. The history of 
these societies was somewhat curious, 
When they first came into existence, their 
capital was formed of contributions of 2d. 
a week. It was in 1844, when temporary 
distress prevailed in Rochdale, that the 
operatives of that town thought it was 
desirable that they should act together for 
their mutual benefit in a more decided 
and business-like form than they had ever 
done before. Their place of meeting was 
a small room, in a street appropriately 
called Toad Lane, and the weekly contri- 
bution was 2d. each. From so modest a 
beginning the co-operative movement, by 
dint of good management, frugality, and 
a steady adherence to the admirable 
system of paying ready money, had at- 
tained to a pitch of prosperity which was 
highly creditable to the working classes 
of this country. It had been productive 
of great moral, social, and commercial 
benefits, and deserved the highest praise 
and consideration of that House. The 
societies were certainly entitled to have 
the law relating to them made plain, in- 
telligible, and straightforward—and it 
was with that object he had introduced 
the Bill then under consideration. He 
had been furnished by those who were in- 
terested in the question with a list of the 
co-operative societies in whose names they 
had addressed him. At the present mo- 
ment there were 150 co-operative societies 
in existence, with 48,184 members, own- 





ing a capital of £336,290, and doing a 
2 
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business which in the course of last year 
amounted to the extraordinary and almost 
incredible sum of £1,512,117. Those 
enormous results were the best arguments 
that could be adduced in proof of the im- 
portance of the subject, and they had been 
achieved within a period of less than 
twenty years by the prudence and fru- 
gality of working men, who had taken 
their own business into their own hands, 
and in the management of it had exhi- 
bited the characteristic qualities of reso- 
lution, bravery under difficulties, a deter- 
mination to carry a point which they knew 
to be a proper one, and a great power of 
self-control over their own wishes, fancies, 
and desires, so that not a single farthing 
should be spent except for the general 
good. ‘Two-thirds of the present Bill 
were merely re-enactments of existing 
statutes, and the other third consisted of 
new provisions. He would briefly state 
the additions which he proposed to make 
to the law now in force. Co-operative 


societies found it absolutely necessary to 
have power to hold more than one acre of 
land. When they first obtained a legal 
existence, in 1852, the experiment was 
then an untried one, and Parliament was 
naturally cautious in the amount of power 


with which it chose to invest these newly- 
created bodies. Moreover, at that time 
Parliament had not yet sanctioned the 
principle of limited liability; but now, 
when limited liability had received the 
sanction of the Legislature, he could not 
but hope that any little seruple or jea- 
lousy which might have existed in 1852 
had been swept away long ago, and that 
there would be no objection to allow co- 
operative societies to hold more than one 
acre of land. Another clause would en- 
able them to build, to lease, to rent, and 
to sell house or any other kind of pro- 
perty. He also asked that they might 
be allowed to invest their surplus funds 
in any other societies or companies they 
might deem advisable. Co-operative so- 
cieties were so intertwined together in 
their pecuniary arrangements that they 
might almost be said to be affiliated, 
and yet they were carrying on their 
business independent of one another. 
He thought they should be permitted to 
invest their surplus funds in the business 
of other societies. He likewise proposed 
to extend to them the principle of limited 
liability, and in another clause he asked 
the House to allow them to use a portion 
of their funds for purposes of education, 
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recreation, and mutualimprovement. The 
Bill of 1852 had reference exclusively tp 
the provisions of the Friendly Societies 
Act which was then in existence. Am 

the purposes enumerated in the first seo. 
tion of that Act, passed in 1850, education 
had its place; but it was subsequently 
erased, and hence it was doubtful as a legal 
question whether the societies formed un, 
der the Friendly Societies Act of 1850 still 
retained jthe powers which they possess. 
ed at their formation, or whether those 
powers had not been limited or curtailed 
by the Act passed in 1855 or 1856, The 
result was that the Registrar in England 
refused to allow the purpose of education, 
while the Registrar in Scotland permitted 
it. He asked the House to give a general 
power to co-operative societies to apply 
a portion of their funds to the purposes 
of education and mutual improvement, 
He was not aware that any hon. Member 
intended to oppose the Bill. It had been 
suggested that the Bill was unnecessary, 
inasmuch as the Government were pro- 
moting a measure which would cover the 
whole of the ground, and that there was 
no occasion for special legislation on behalf 
of co-operative societies. It was not only 
his duty but his interest to receive re- 
spectfully any criticisms or suggestions 
which might come to him from the Go- 
vernment, but he doubted whether the 
Government measure really covered every 
part of the ground occupied by his Bill, 
and he knew it to be a fact that the co- 
operative societies themselves were anx- 
ious to have a special law of their own, 
Hitherto they had grown and prospered 
under a special law, consisting of two 
statutes, and all they wanted was that 
those statutes should be consolidated and 
amended. The high moral qualities which 
they had exhibited during the last fifteen 
years entitled them to the consideration 
of Parliament, and, even if it were ne 
cessary to copy into the Bill the clauses 
of the Government measure, he thought 
they should be gratified so far as to have 
an Act of their own. It would be his 
duty, in any case, to take care that the 
provisions of the Bill should harmonize 
with those of the general measure pro- 
posed by the Government, and in effect- 
ing that object he had no doubt he might 
confidently reckon upon the valuable aid 
of the hon. and learned Solicitor General. 
The advantages derivable from co-ope- 
rative societies were not to be measured 
by those which had already accrued. In 
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the principle of co-operation among work- 
ing men the true solution was to be found 
of many of those questions which at pre- 
sent vexed the nation and troubled Par- 
liament. Sanitary progress was arrested 
because the lower classes could not be per- 
suaded to regard as benefits the regulations 
devised for their health and comfort, while 
those interested in mechanics’ institutes 
had arrived at something like a dead- 
lock. Co-operation would lead the work- 
ing classes to see and acknowledge the 
necessity of such sanitary regulations as 
authority might enforce upon them, and 
it would rectify the error from which me- 
chanics’ institutes were suffering—name- 
ly, that the work had not been begun at 
a sufficiently low level. They ought to 
go down to the very bottom of society, 
and then by working upwards, their suc- 
cess, if not rapid, would be uninterrupted, 
and eventually complete. Another ques- 
tion to be solved by the principle of co- 
operation was that of education. One 
of the most difficult problems of the day 
was to what extent and under what con- 
ditions Parliament should assist the efforts 
of individuals in carrying on the work 
of education. Although the Educational 
Code had undergone two, if not three 
revisions, he could regard it only as a 
provisional Code, and he was persuaded 
that the true solution of the question 
was to be found in enlisting the sym- 
pathies, wishes, and understanding of the 
working classes in the work by means 
of the principle of co-operation. He asked 
the House to strengthen that breakwater 
which had been a protection to co-ope- 
tative societies against the storms and 
winds of the deep sea. They had not 
embarked in a pleasure-boat, but were 
men pulling for their lives in a mere 
skiff, and deserved to be protected from 
the surging billows which surrounded 
them on every side, and which might 
engulf them at any moment. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was simply the consolida- 
tion of existing Acts, which worked well, 
with some few alterations, amendments 
and additions which experience had sug- 
gested to the parties most interested in 
Working them out. As he had stated, 
he relied on the assistance and admirable 
counsel of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General to make the pro- 
Visions of the Bill harmonize with those 
of the excellent measure introduced by 

Government. He moved the second 
reading of the Bill. 
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Tux SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
had no objection whatever to offer to the 
second reading of a Bill which had cer- 
tainly been introduced for objects which 
in themselves were most admirable. Any 
encouragement that could be offered to the 
parties it was intended to benefit would, 
no doubt, be well bestowed. The only 
criticism to which the Bill was liable was, 
that it merely proposed to enable provi- 
dent associations to do those very things 
which they would be enabled to do under 
the provisions of the measure already be- 
fore the House, and which had been care- 
fully framed with the view of including 
cases of that description. He was not 
prepared to say, however, that there might 
not be Provident Societies as to which the 
Bill might be said to take up different 
ground. Of course, he guarded himself 
against being supposed to admit that it 
would be expedient to have two Bills be- 
fore the House at once, proposing to deal 
with the same matter; and it would be 
much more desirable if the Bill were limit- 
ed to those objects that required to be 
specially dealt with in reference to associa- 
tions of that particular kind; but if his 
right hon. Friend would give his assist- 
ance in making the provisions of the two 
Bills consistent, he should be quite satisfied 
with that assurance. 

Mr. SLANEY said, he wished to thank 
his right hon. Friend for the very able and 
excellent manner in which he had brought 
forward the Bill. After the experience 
they had acquired of the working of the 
present Acts, the large number of persons 
who availed themselves of them, and the 
great advantages which had resulted from 
them in stimulating industry and fore- 
thought, the House was bound by every 
consideration to give fair play and power 
of extension to these Friendly Societies. 
He gave every credit to the hon. and learn- 
ed Solicitor General for the pains he had 
taken on this subject, but there might be 
some points still that required alteration. 
These societies had grown up in such num- 
bers and with such capital that they re- 
quired additional means to enable them to 
spread their benefits to other places and in 
their own districts. Why should they not 
be permitted to have a larger amount of 
land? And why not also allow them to 
engraft on their societies the powers given 
by the Act for limiting the liability of 
partners? The members of those societies 
would thus have much greater facilities 
than they now possessed for acquiring by 
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their own means improved dwellings, per- 
haps with small gardens attached. Poor- 
rates would thus be lessened; the health 
and comfort of the people promoted, and 
a stimulus given to the humbler classes to 
elevate their own position in society. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day. 


INNS OF COURT GOVERNMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING DEFERRED. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that he should 
move that the second reading be fixed for 
Wednesday next. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
had had some communication with the 
hon. Member for Dundalk (Sir G. Bowyer) 
on the subject of the Bill. It was thought 
it would be more convenient for the legal 
profession to take the discussion on Tues- 
day than on Wednesday, when they could 
not so well attend in their places. 

Second Reading deferred till Twesday 
next. 


METROPOLITAN LOCAL MANAGE- 
MENT ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 88 and 89 agreed to. 

Clause 90 (Affixing Names of Strects by 
Vestries and District Boards). 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he felt an ob- 
jection to the power given by the clause 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
affix names to private residences. He 
hoped the Committee would not confer 
such a power on the Board, and that some 
thing like discretion would be used in 
giving new names to streets. 

Mr. TITE explained, that great con- 
fusion was occasioned by the multiplica- 
tion of the same names in different parts 
of the metropolis, and that it was desir- 
able the Board should have the power in 
question. 

Mr. BRISTOW said, he should support 
the clause, on the ground, amongst others, 
that it would greatly facilitate the postal 
service. 

Mr. SLANEY suggested, that the 
Board should take a hint from the Ameri- 
can cities, where the streets, when not 
numbered, were called after the names of 
certain trees. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he proposed to 
add to the end of the clause a proviso, 
to the effect that it should not apply to 


Mr. Slaney 





the City of London or the liberties there. 
of. The authority of the City of London 
had the power, under the Sewers Act, of 
altering the names of the streets in the 
City, and he objected to extending the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to the City for the same purpose, 

Mr. BRISTOW remarked, that it had 
been decided by the Court of Common 
Pleas that the Board of Works already had 
the power by law of changing the names 
of streets within the City. 

Mr. COX said, he hoped that if power 
were granted to the Board, they would use 
it with discretion, and preserve the old 
names and landmarks in the City with 
which they were associated. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he supposed that 
the changes would be made in the modern 
parts of the metropolis, and thought that 
the discretion might well be left to the 
Board. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he should 
support the clause, as he was not inclined 
to except the City from its operation. 
He hoped, however, that it would be care- 
fully exercised, and that old landmarks 
would be preserved. 

Mr. HEADLAM remarked, that the 
Metropolitan Board already possessed the 
power of altering the names of streets in 
the City of London, and the clause mere- 
ly provided for the continuation of the 
existing power. If no practical incon- 
venience had arisen from the exercise of 
that power, why should they introduce 
an exemption that was not in the former 
Act? 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, he 
thought it was unadvisable that there 
should be two conflicting authorities, and 
he would therefore suggest, that before the 
Metropolitan Board of Works changed the 
names of streets within the City, they 
should consult with the corporation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Clause agreed to; as were also clauses 
91 to 94. 


Clause 95 (Licensing Cowhouses). _ 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, it 
would be impossible for the justices of 
the peace to carry out the various duties 
imposed on them by the clause. 

Mr. BRISTOW said, the justices must, 
of course, depend on the reports of the dis- 
trict boards and vestrics. The duties of 
the jusiices, therefore, would be for the 
most part ministerial. 


Mr. AYRTON remarked, that the Go- 
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yernment must at some time or other, 
appoint special justices of the peace for 
the metropolis. 

Clause agreed to; as were Clauses 96 to 
110. 


Clause 111 (Interpretation of Terms). 

Mr. AYRTON observed, that the defi- 
nition given of the words “‘ new street” 
would operate injuriously on the owners 
of property who had complied with the 
existing law, by compelling them to put 
down the solid pavement required, not by 
the owners, but by the growing wants of 
the whole neighbourhood. They might 
make the law with regard to subsequent 
acts as stringent as might be thought ne- 
cessary ; but he objected to a retrospective 
operation of the clause. 

Mn. TITE said, the clause had been 
carefully prepared to meet the great evils 
which had arisen from the circumstance of 
the district Boards being called on to put 
down expensive drainage to a few houses 
built at a distance from existing roads. 
The operation of the Bill would only ex- 
tend back to the period when the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board originated. 

Mrz. AYRTON said, he desired to confine 
the definition “‘new street” to streets 
made after the passing of this Act. With 
a view, therefore, of leaving out all the 
words giving the clause a retrospective 
operation, he would move the omission of 
the words, ‘“‘or which may have been 
formed or laid out since the 1st of January, 
1856.” 

Mr. BRISTOW said, he thought there 
was a considerable amount of equity in 
the suggested alteration, and he therefore 
assented to it. 

Words struck out. 

Clause agreed to. 


Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to 
move the insertion of a clause continuing 
the powers of the Finsbury Park Act until 
the 17th August, 1865. 

Mr. COX said, that the inhabitants of 
Finsbury had a right to complain of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who, having 
taken the matter out of the hands of the 
promoters of the original Bill for the mak- 
ing of the park, had failed to carry out the 
Act which they obtained for that purpose. 

Mr. AYRTON suggested, that instead 
of giving the powers objected to to the 
Board until the year 1865, the powers 
should be merely conferred for one year, 
— 1863 should be substituted for 
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Mr. COX said, the clause might as well 
be struck out if the powers were only 
given to the Board for twelve months. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he would not 
object to the alteration. 

Clause agreed to. 


Mr. AtpeErman SALOMONS said, he 
wished to move a new clause constituting 
Plumstead and Lewisham into separate 
districts, with power to send representa- 
tives to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Mr. BRISTOW said, he must oppose 
the clause. The Bill was an amending 
Bill only; and did not propose to deal 
with the constitution of the Metropolitan 
Board. 

Clause negatived. 


Mr. ANGERSTEIN said, he wished to 
move a clause to the effect that the several 
parishes of the Plumstead District Board 
of Works, including Plumstead, Eltham, 
Lee, Slidbrooke, and Charlton, should, on 
the Ist of January, 1863, cease to be united 
and form one district ; and that the parish 
of Plumstead should form one district, and 
that there should be a Board of Works for 
such district. The Secretary for War had 
no objection to the clause. 

Mx. BRiSTOW said, he must object to 
the clause as altering the constitution of 
the District Board, as well as altering the 
constitution of the Metropolitan Board. 
Other parishes had made similar requests, 
but the Committee had not thought proper 
to grant them. 

Clause negatived. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he rose to move the 
insertion after Clause 83 of the following 
clause :— 

«« The ninety-ninth section of the firstly-recited 
Act is hereby repealed ; and in lieu thereof, Be it 
Enacted, that whenever the freeholder of any court, 
passage, or public place, not being a thoroughfare, 
is vested in the same person or persons as the 
freehold of any adjoining house or houses, the 
owner or owners of such adjoining house or houses 
shall be deemed, for the purpose of the recited 
Acts and this Act, to be the owner or owners of 
such court, passage, or public place, and the paving 
thereof shall be done by such owner or owners, if 
so directed by the vestry or district board.” 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

Mr. TITE said, he should oppose the 
clause as unnecessary. , 

Mr. Arperman SALOMONS said, he 
wished to draw attention to the state of 
certain houses in Stamford Street, and va- 
rious other parts of the metropolis, which 
had remained in a dilapidated condition for 
many years. He thought some power 
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ought to be given by the Bill to pre- 
vent the destruction of property in that 
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way. 

Ma. BRADY said there were thirty or 
forty such houses, and they were not only 
a disgrace to London, but an injury to 
society, and he thought it would be a good 
remedy to make the owners of such pro- 
perty pay the rates and taxes, just as 
though the houses were occupied. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the autho- 
rities had a remedy when the houses be- 
came in a dangerous state. If the houses 
were not dangerous, the only remedy at 
present was for the owners of the adjoining 
property to purchase them. 


Question put, ‘That the clause be read 
a second time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 
Noes 46: Majority 28. 


Lory FERMOY said, he would then 
bring up a clause to be inserted after Clause 
95, giving vestries and district boards 
power to contract for the removal of ma- 
nure from stables and cowhouses. His 
object was to deal with manure in the same 
manner as dust was dealt with, and to com- 
pel the owners of stables to remove their 
manure before it became a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood. During the winter months 
the manure was removed, because the far- 
mers having then nothing else to do, it 
paid them to come into town to take it 
away; but in the summer months, when 
their avocations were numerous, the manure 
was allowed to accumulate in the metropo- 
lis. All the officers of health approved of 
the clause and testified to its necessity. 

Mr. TITE said, he thought the clause 
went altogether too far. 

Mr. Atprerman SALOMONS considered 
the proposal monstrous. 

Mr. AYRTON suggested, that on the 
bringing up of the report a more moderate 
proposal should be made. 

Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. BRISTOW said, he had to move 
the insertion after Clause 108, of a clause 
empowering the Metropolitan Board of 
Works with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State, to subdivide districts in schedule 
B, in case of increase of population. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he objected to the 
clause as it empowered the Board with the 
consent of the Home Secretary, to alter en- 
tirely the whole constitution of the Board. 
If the circumstances were so grave as to 
render a change necessary in the constitu- 


Mr. Alderman Salomons 
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tion of the Board and form new districts, 
the change should take place under the 
authority of Parliament. 

Mr. TITE said, the clause applied only 
to the outlying parishes. : 

Mr. Arperman SALOMONS said, the 
clause appeared to him to be necessary to 
carry out the objects of the Bill. He 
would suggest, however, as a proviso, that 
the numher of the Metropolitan Board 
should not be increased or diminished by 
any such alterations. 

Srrk JOHN SHELLEY said, that the 
outlying districts, which when the original 
Act was passed were only green fields, 
were now portions of the metropolis, and 
therefore it was necessary to create sucha 
power as that which was contained in the 
clause. He thought, however, that no di- 
vision of any parish should take place un- 
less the new district contained not less than 
50,000 inhabitants. 

Ste WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
thought the limit of increase should be 
fixed, and it ought to be clearly defined 
under what circumstances the subdivision 
should take place. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT observed, 
that he did not regard the mere assent of 
the Secretary of State as a sufficient safe- 
guard for the proper application of the 
powers of the clause. 

Mr. LOCKE contended, that the assent 
of the several subdivisions of a district 
should be had before a separation was 
permitted. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that the effect 
of the clause would be to induce outlying 
parishes to see how they might alter and 
carve matters to suit their own interests. 
It would be far better that any change 
should be made with more deliberation 
and better safeguards. 

Mr. COX suggested, that the clause 
should be applicable only to districts pos- 
sessing 2,000 rateable houses. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he thought it 
would be much better not to place any 
limitation upon the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Clause agreed to. 


Mrz. CRAWFORD said, he had to pro- 
pose that the following Clause should 
follow Clause 108 :— 


“Nothing in this Act contained shall make the 
City of London or the Liberties thereof liable to 
contribute towards any of the expenses incurred 
or to be incurred by the Board under the provi- 
sions contained in ‘ The Metropolis Gas Act,’ 1860, 
or the Act to amend the Metropolis Gas Act, of 
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the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth years of Vic- 
toria, chapter seventy-nine, or to any expenses 
already incurred by the Board in the execution of 
the firstly and secondly recited Acts which the 
City of London or the Liberties thereof would 
not have been liable to pay if this Act had not 
been passed.” 

The City was exempted from the liability 
referred to by the existing Act. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 


Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, it was only 
by the neglect of the House of Commons 
that the City was exempt from that lia- 
bility. The City shared in the benefit of 
these Acts, and he did not see why the 
City should not bear its share of the 
expense. 

Mz. COX said, the City was exempted 
by the Acts from the expenses, and he did 
not see why they should be incidentally 
charged with them. 

Mr. AYRTON considered, there was no 
necessity for legislation on the subject. 

Mr. BRISTOW said, the clause merely 
left things as it found them. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, then surely 
there was no necessity for the clause. The 
City had no right to come to the House 
and say that they were not liable to the 
expenses of those Gas Acts, one object of 
the Acts being to test the purity of the gas. 
The City had the benefit of the Act, and 
it was monstrous that the City should 
receive the benefit and seek to throw the 
expense on the rest of the metropolis. 

Mrz. LOCKE said, he considered the 
proposition most unjust. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, he 
thought that all the parishes that were 
benefited by the Gas Act ought to contri- 
bute to the expense of it. 


Question put, “ That the Clause be read 
asecond time.” 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 23; 
Noes 56: Majority 33. 

Mr. BRISTOW said, he had to move 
the addition of a clause saving the rights 
of the Crown and of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, 

Clause agrced to. 


Mz. AYRTON said, he then rose to 
propose a number of clauses abolishing 
the existing mode of electing members 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works by 
the vestries, and providing that they 
should in future be elected annually at 
the same time as the members of the ves- 
try, and by the persons entitled to vote 
ia the election of vestrymen. The existing 
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mode of election was, in his opinion, 
most unsatisfactory ; and the change which 
he proposed had been recommended by 
a Committee which had inquired into the 
subject. He was also anxious that the 
number of the Metropolitan Board should 
be increased, but for that change he ad- 
mitted that he had not the authority of 
that Committee. The various proposals 
which had been made for reforming 
the Corporation of the City of London, 
and the large council which it had always 
been proposed to establish for that muni- 
cipality, was however a good authority for 
his desire to increase the number of the 
Board which had to regulate the affairs 
of the whole metropolis. The Common 
Council of the City of London consisted 
of 232 members, and a Conservative Lord 
Mayor in his Bill to amend the corpora- 
tion, proposed that the number should be 
170, while the Government in their Bill 
proposed that the number should be 150. 
He thought, therefore, that he should be 
justified in fixing the number of the 
Metropolitan Board at 150. At the same 
time, he did not wish to embarrass the 
discussion of the mode in which the 
members of that Board should be elected 
by connecting with it a debate as to what 
should be the number of that Board; and 
therefore he should not at that moment 
make any proposal upon the latter sub- 
ject. An attempt had been made to 
create a prejudice against his proposal 
of anew mode of clecting the members 
of the Board by a cireular which had 
been addressed by the Lord Mayor to 
Members of that House. That circular 
ran as follows :— 

“T wish to direct your serious attention to the 
Amendments proposed by Mr. Ayrton in the Me- 
tropolis Loexl Management Acts Amendment 
Act. ‘Shey constitute, in fact, an insidious at- 
tempt to construct a democratic corporation for 
the whole metropolis, under cover of amending 
the law as relates to the management of a 
local Board. It is doubtful, I thnk, whether 
the introduction of such a scheme is admis- 
sible by the rules of Parliament as an amend- 
ment upon such a Bill, involving as it does a vir- 
tual repeal of Lord Llanover’s Local Management 
Act. A body is proposed to be created which will 
consist of no less than 172 persons—an alarming 
fact—who will be intrusted with a vast power of 
rating, representing virtually population merely, 
without any counterbalance by which property 
will receive its fair share of influence. To con- 
struct an exclusive democratic chamber of this 
kind, speaking in the names and dealing with the 
destinies of three millions of people, appears to me 
a dangerous experiment, and one which I think 
Parliament is little prepaved to deal with, unless 
it were by a Bill introduced upon the responsi+ 
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bility of Her Majesty’s Government. You will 
excuse the liberty I take in submitting these re- 
marks to your consideration. 


(Signed) “ Wiitras Cusrtr.” 


“ Mansion House.” 

Now he (Mr. Ayrton) thought that the 
Lord Mayor, before he penned that circu- 
lar, ought to have ascertained the truth, 
and then to have stated it. It was not 
likely that he (Mr. Ayrton) would propose 
a democratic constitution without regard 
to property ; he did not profess democratic 
principles, and never had done so. How un- 
true the assertions of the Lord Mayor were, 
was shown at once by the fact that he 
(Mr. Ayrton) proposed to place the power 
of election in the hands of those who now 
elected vestrymen, and who, as they must 
be persons occupying houses rated at £20 
per annum, could not be persons without 
property. It might be more fairly objected 
that he had not proposed to make the elec- 
tion sufficiently popular ; but in the present 
state of things he had thought it better to 
adhere to the existing franchise than to 
propose that the members of the Board 
should be elected by persons having a 
smaller qualification than was at present 
enjoyed by the electors of vestrymen. 
There was another reason why he wished 
to impress the matter on the Committee. 
Almost every district of the metropolis 
was now represented by a local journal, 
conducted with as much ability as a lead- 
ing newspaper was some twenty years ago. 
These papers kept the district well inform-. 
ed upon their rights and political situation. 
That was an additional reason why the 
members of the Board should be elected 
by the districts themselves. The objec- 
tions to his proposal all resolved themselves 
into this—that the vestries did not wish 
to lose the power they possessed. If a 
higher body were introduced to interfere 
with all the petty jobs of a parish, the 
parochial mind was outraged, and they 
considered that a revolution was at hand. 
He wondered how the two hon. Members 
for Kidderminster and Bath, sitting behind 
the Government bench could oppose his 
views, notwithstanding the political para- 
lysis under which the House was suffer- 
ing with respect to all liberal feelings. 
He appealed to his hon. Friends against 
the vestrydom of the metropolis. He (Mr. 
Ayrton) would be sorry to be the lackey 
of the metropolitan vestries. He would 
prefer not to have a seat in that House ; 
and he believed he held his seat direct 
from the electors. Vestries were very ex- 


Mr, Ayrton 
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cellent people; but if the constitution of 
those bodies were altered, their members 
would at once rise in the social scale, 
Why was it that the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board was to take no partin 
the Exhibition which was to take place 
on the following day. There was painful 
proof that the Board of Works did not 
now possess the confidence or represent 
the feeling of the metropolis, and it was 
only by some such mode as he proposed 
that it could be brought into harmony 
with the inhabitants of London. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
first of the clauses. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he should 
oppose the Motion on the simple ground 
that so great a change, ‘even if it were 
desirable, ought to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment in the shape of a separate Bill. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
might refer to the Report of the Commit- 
tee over which the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets had presided with such 
signal ability and patience, for the pur- 
pose of showing how slight was the 
foundation on which the hon. Member 
had built up his argument. He did not 
deny that greater weight might attach to 
the deliberations of the Metropolitan 
Board if the Members were directly elect 
ed; but he felt bound to express his sense 
of the extreme importance of maintaining 
in his present position the gentleman who 
now filled the office of Chairman of the 
Board of Works, and at the same time his 
marked admiration of the manner in 
which that gentleman had devoted his 
great talents and the whole of his time 
and attention to the extremely difficult 
and complicated duties connected with 
that office. He thought the present time 
singularly inappropriate for a sweeping 
change, when the Board was engaged in 
carrying out one of the largest construc- 
tive works ever undertaken. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he always 
found that whenever a proposition for 
change was brought forward, somebody 
was sure to find out that it was not the 
proper time. He had always been a sup- 
porter of the Metropolitan Board, and 
he entertained the very highest opinion 
of the gentleman who presided over the 
Board; but there could be no doubt that 
their influence would be increased by 
the adoption of the principle of direct 
election. Surely, if that body had been 
elected by the public, he thought that the 
chairman would have met with as much 
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consideration on an occasion like the cere- 
mony of the following day, as the chair- 
man of the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don. It was due to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to say that the point for which 
they had passed a vote of thanks to the 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works was not for introducing 
his Bill to make a road across Kensington 
Gardens, but for sending them the heads 
of that Bill. Sweeping changes were al- 
ways objected to as inappropriate, but the 
present time was as appropriate as any 
other, because the Metropolitan Board of 
Works would always have important 
works to discharge; moreover, the propo- 
sition of his hon and learned Friend would 
only have the effect of introducing the 
principle of direct election gradually. It 
did not go to the removal of the whole of the 
Board at once. One-third would go out in 
May next year, and all his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend proposed was that that third 
should be replaced by men elected by the 
ratepayers. Thus two-thirds of the pre- 
sent body would be undisturbed, and he 
believed that a large proportion of the re- 
mainder would be re-elected. What ob- 
odjection was there to the Board being 


elected by the same persons who returned 


Members to that House? It was also to 
be remembered that there were many 
useful persons who had a great objection 
to serving on vestries. He thought the 
plan of his hon. and learned Friend 
had been misunderstood, and he wished 
that the election of this body could be 
placed in the hands of the ratepayers. 

Mr. AYRTON explained, that he would 
leave the present constitution of the 
Board unchanged until the month of May, 
1863, and that he would then have a third 
of the members elected, while another 
third should be elected in 1864 and ano- 
ther in 1865. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Wednesday next. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS.—OBSERVATIONS., 


Mr. BRAND said, he might be allowed 
to state, for the convenience of the House, 
that the first order for to-morrow would 
be the Markets and Fairs (Ireland) Bill. 
It had been the intention of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to take the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill first, but the re- 
presentations made to him that day by a 
deputation had induced him to postpone 
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the further consideration of that measure 
to Thursday, the 8th of May. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 1, 1862. 


Minvres.]—Pusuic Brt.—2° Births and Deaths 
Registration (Ireland). 


THE AMERICAN MAILS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LEADER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to the 
delay that occurs between the arrival of 
the American Mails in Queenstown Har- 
bour and their being placed on the Cork 
and Dublin Railway for transmission to 
England ; and whether he is aware that 
by using the Queenstown Railway a con- 
siderable saving of time could be effected ? 

Mr. PEEL was understood to say, that 
he had been informed by the Post Office 
authorities, that if they used the railway 
instead of the steamers between Cork and 
Dublin, it would only effect a saving of 
about thirty-five minutes, but that would 
not obviate the delay which sometimes 
arose between Kingstown and Holyhead, 
which was the more important matter. 
The Post Office authorities, in commu- 
nication with the directors of the rail- 
way, had found that there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in running express 
trains at any hour of the night. Under 
these circumstances it was intended to 
continue the present arrangements. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (IRELAND) BILL, 
CONSIDERATION, 


Order for Consideration as amended read, 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he would 
venture to suggest to the Government, in 
reference to the notice of Motion given 
by the hon. and learned Member for Cork 
(Mr. V. Scully) that this Bill be recom- 
mitted, that that course would be the more 
convenient one, as there were a great 
many Amendments on the paper to be 
considered, It should be remembered, 
that upon the third reading it would not 
be competent to make any Amendments 
in the Bill, however much the clauses 
which might be agreed to at the present 
stage of the Bill should clash with the 
clauses already passed. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, if it were 
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merely intended to recommit the Bill with 
the view to the consideration of the Amend- 
ments on the paper, and any new clauses that 
might be proposed, the Government would 
not object to that course; but if it were 
intended to recommit the whole of the 
clauses of the Bill for the purpose of dis- 
cussing them over again, the Government 
could not agree to such a course. 


Bill re-committed in reference to the se- 
veral Clauses proposed to be amended, and 
to the new Clauses proposed to be added. 


Clause 12 (Compulsory Weighing at 
Publie Weigh-house of Corn and other 
commodities in Schedule A). 

House in Committee. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he wished to pro- 
pose some Amendments in clause 12, with 
the view of exempting from the necessity 
of weighing at the public weighing houses 
goods sold in the shop, place of business, 
or dwelling-place of the seller. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL intimated that 
the Government could not assent to the 
Amendments which the hon. Member for 
Cork proposed to introduce. They struck 
at the root of compulsory weighing, which 
the House had already adopted, and to 
which he hoped it would adhere. 

Mr. MASSEY remarked, that the pro- 
posal was reaily one to substitute a new 
clause for the clause in the Bill, and 
therefore it could not be submitted in the 
shape of an Amendment. The proper 
way was to bring up a clause embodying 
the Amendment. 

Motion negatived. 


Mr. LONGFIELD said, that in the 
absence of his right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Whiteside), he wished to 
move the insertion of certain words in 
Clause 24, for the purpose of making it 
incumbent on the managers of markets 
to supply returns of quantities sold, and 
average prices. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that it was} 


impossible for the Government to agree to 
the Amendment, and he thought it would 
be unwise to force them to obtain these 
returns. They would do so if they could, 
without specifically binding themselves by 
adopting the Amendment. 

Mr. M‘MAHON suggested, that the 
persons making those returns would de- 
mand payment for the labour, and that it 


would be unfair to tax buyers and sellers | 


for such a purpose. 
Amendment withdrawn, 
Clause agreed to. 


Sir Robert Teel 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 76 (Right of all interested to be 
heard before Council, or on Local Inquiry), 

Mr. LONGFIELD moved an Amend. 
ment empowering the Lord Lieutenant 
and Council to allow such persons as they 
might consider interested in the question 
to appear upon an application with refe. 
rence to the holding of a market or fair, 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
the Amendment would be very useful, 

Mr. M‘MAHON suggested, that it 
ought to have been framed more liberally, 
Why should not any person who was inte. 
rested have the right to appear without 
consent first obtained from the Lord Lieu. 
tenant and Council ? 

Mr. LONGFIELD maintained that the 
interests of the public would be sufficiently 
protected by the Amendment as it stood, 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause (Power to Merchants to erect a 
Weighing Machine in their own Storehouse, 
with the consent of the Proprietor or Lessee 
of a Market) brought up and read 1°, 


Clause 10 (Mode of Weighing ; Dedue- 
tions prohibited). 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he thought 
the clause would lead to abuses, He had 
received remonstrances against the clause 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Dublin, 

Sm ROBERT PEEL did not think 
| there was any foundation for the objec- 
| tions to the clause on the part of some 
; merchants. There was a special clause 
| in the Bill to meet cases of sale by sample. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the only object 

of the elause was to remedy what was felt 

{to be an inconvenience. The machines 
| would be under the control of the weigh- 
jing. master, and would be a matter of 
general convenience. 

Lond FERMOY said, that nothing could 
|justify the introduction of such a clause 
‘but the conviction that great fraud in 
| weighing was practised in the country. 
He was of opinion that it would defeat the 
object contemplated by the Bill. 

Mr. VANCE objected to the measure 
because it imposed compulsory weighing. 

Mr. GEORGE complained that Irish 
Members had been taken by surprise, a8 
‘they were given to understand that the 
| Bill would not come on that evening. 

Sin ROBERT PEEL said, that before 
Easter he distinctly stated that the mea 
sure would be brought forward that night, 
and he could not understand why it should 
not then be taken into consideration. 

Clause read 2° and added to the Bill, 
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Clause (Proviso for Sales of Samples) 
ht up, and read 1°, 

<p net proposed, ‘* That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 

Mr. MONSELL suggested, that the 
Bill should be recommitted pro forind, and 
that the right hon. Baronet’s Amendments 
should be printed, or otherwise the House 
would have no clear idea what it was they 
were passing. In Limerick, however, a 
very similar measure had been for years 
in operation, and every class of the com- 
munity were strongly in favour of it. 

Sr ROBERT PEEL said, the new 
clauses (which had been drawn up with 
great care) were proposed solely with a 
yiew to carry out the wishes of the House. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he believed 
that there was a unanimous feeling in Ire- 
Jand that the Bill should not apply to mer- 
chants dealing in foreign grain, who were 
not in the habit of using the market at all, 
but who conducted their business in the 
Corn Exchange. Ile thought, however, 
that it ought to apply to the class of 
traders who bought corn in small quanti- 
ties throughout the country and then 
brought it to the neighbourhood of a large 
town, where they sold it by sample in the 
market, It was not right that they should 
be allowed to evade the tolls, and the 
clause should therefore apply to them. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, the only thing 
he had understood in the discussion was 
the proposal of his right hon. Colleague, 
that the Bill should be re-committed. 

Lonp FERMOY said, that he thought 
the new clauses which had been added to 
the Bill would press very hard upon small 
dealers, In fact, those clauses had the 
effect of completely remodelling the cha- 
racter of the Bill. In order that the coun- 
try should be afforded ample time for con- 
sidering the Bill in its present shape, he 
should move that the Chairman do now re- 
port progress, 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 21 ; 
Noes 71: Majority 50. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he hoped 
hon. Members would clearly understand 
that he really had not the slightest desire 
to press the Bill forward in any unreason- 
able manner, and without allowing the 
fullest opportunity for its diseussion. What 
he proposed was, that the bill should be 
allowed to pass the Committee in its amend- 


ed shape ; and that when reprinted ample \ 
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time should be given for its consideration, 
and then on the bringing up of the report 
hon. Members could discuss all the Amend- 
ments, 

Mr. BRADY asked, whether it was the 
intention of the right hon. Baronet to re- 
commit the Bill. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, it was not. 

CotoneL DICKSON observed, that no 
doubt the Irish Members had expected 
that a different topic would have been 
under discussion that evening, the an- 
nouncement to the contrary not having 
been made until Wednesday evening. 

Mr. CARDWELL explained, that the 
course adopted by the Government really 
afforded unusual opportunities for con- 
sideration and discussion. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
also could state that owing to the cireum- 
stances of the day, several hon. Members 
were absent who wished to take part in 
the discussion. 

Mr. VANCE said, that acting upon 
what he believed to be good authority, he 
had told the committee of commerce in 
Dublin that there was no chance of the 
Bill going through till next week. The 
measure was looked upon with great anxiety 
in Ireland, lest it should prove fatal to the 
corn trade of Dublin, a bonus of 3s. per 
quarter being virtually given to the mer- 
chants of Liverpool over those of Dublin, 
The latter were sending a deputation to 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and he 
therefore would urge that the clause should 
not be pressed until the deputation had 
been heard. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
quite clear that it would be for the con- 
venience of the House to have the Bill with 
his right hon, Friend’s Amendments con- 
sidered. If, therefore, they went through 
Committee pro forméd, inserted the Amend- 
ments and new clauses, and had the Bill 
printed, the whole would be in the hands 
of Members, and, on the report, the Bill 
might be re-committed, and the Amend- 
ments and additions discussed. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he would admit 
that the proposition was a fair one. 

Mr. VANCE said, he thought the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord a most reasonable 
one, and that it ought to be at once 
accepted. 


House resumed, 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Thursday next, and to be 
printed [Bill 96}. 
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BIRTHS AND DEATHS REGISTRATION 
(IRELAND) BILL, 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he should pro- 
pose a Resolution to prevent the employ- 
ment of the police in collecting information 
under this Bill. The course now sug- 
gested in the Bill was quite different from 
that pursued in England or in any other 
country, and the only result of employing 
the police would be to render that force 
highly unpopular, Neither were ordinary 
constables qualified for the duty. In one of 
the forms appended to the Act a cause of 
death was described as ‘‘ pneumonia,” and 
the form was signed ‘‘ John Cox, constable.” 
But what did ‘* John Cox, constable,’”’ know 
about pneumonia? Probably he would be 
unable to spell the word. In the Bill a 
provision had been copied from the English 
Act, and it proposed that any sub-constable 
or other policeman who should mislay a 
leaf of the registration-book, which he 
would be bound to keep, should be liable 


to a penalty of £50. That was a ridicu- 


lous provision. There were other persons 
who could be employed upon those duties 
with more advantage than the police, as, 
for instance, the dispensary officers. There 
were also the clerks of the Poor Law 
Unions. Nothing would be more unpopular 
than the employment of the police, and it 
would put the police themselves in an 
unpleasant position, and make them still 
more unpopular. He hoped the Irish Mem- 
bers would support the Resolution which 
he would move, 

“That this House is of opinion that it is not 
expedient to employ the Police as the Registrars 
of Births and Deaths in Ireland.” 

Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*this House is of opinion that it is not expedient 
to employ the Police as the Registrars of Births 
and Deaths in Ireland,” 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 


Mr. DAWSON said, he regretted that 
the registration of marriages was not pro- 
posed to be dealt with by the Bill. He 
acknowledged the difficulty of dealing with 
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that part of the question, owing to the pre 
valence of religious differences in Ireland, 
but he regarded the system at present in 
operation as so unsatisfactory that he 
should view with gratification any measure, 
from whatever source it came, which should 
deal with the question of registration in all 
its branches. To the general principle of 
the Bill before the House he should giyg 
his support; but, considering the many 
burdens already borne by the county cess 
payers, he regretted that the cost of the 
proposed machinery was not to be dis. 
charged by the Consolidated Fund. He 
should have preferred to the present Bill 
the arrangements proposed last year by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, believing as 
he did that the medical officers of dispen- 
sary districts would be more trustworthy 
agents in the collection of statistics with re. 
gard to births and deaths than the con- 
stabulary force. Those officers were ne 
cessarily present at almost every birth in 
their neighbourhood ; and by fulfilling the 
accessory duty of registrars, they might 
have increased their present scanty in- 
comes. But as the Bill would diminish by 
one-third the expenses of the former system 
of registration, the medical officers pro- 
bably would not think it worth their while 
to accept the office of registrars. Under 
all the circumstances, therefore, he did not 
hesitate to accept the measure as the most 
efficient and cheapest that could be de- 
vised. It would help the constabulary 
to add to their small remuneration. 

Mr. BRADY said, he strongly objected 
to the employment of the police in the capa- 
city of registrars under the Bill. A sys- 
tem of registration was much wanted in 
Ireland; but in selecting the persons to work 
that system, their ability to perform the 
work, and not the lowness of the salaries 
they would require, ought to be the main 
consideration. No system of registration 
could ever be successful unless it were 
carried out by the agency of medical gen- 
tlemen. That remark applied especially to 
the case of Ireland. The people of that 
country would revolt against permitting 4 
common policeman to enter their houses for 
the purpose of registering the birth of & 
new-born child. A few nights ago objec- 
tion was taken to the military character of 
the police of Ireland. Much as the Irish 
people objected to the police discharging 
military duties, they would object still 
more to their discharging the social and 
domestic duties which by this Bill would 
devolve upon them. He considered that 
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the best men to perform the task would be 
the medical men ; and if the House was 
not in & position to remunerate those gen- 
tlemen properly for the work, let it wait till 
it was. 

- Sin FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he also considered that the police were not 
the right body for the employment. He 
did not wish to say a word against the 
force, but he did not wish the peasantry of 
Ireland to find the police set to do every- 
thing. If the constables had not enough 
to do, let their number be reduced. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the Amend- 
ment struck at one of the main features of 
the Bill; and if it were approved, it would 
necessitate the proposal of some other plan. 
Having given attention to the suggestions 
offered, he had come to the decided opinion 
that no body of men in Ireland were so 
capable efficiently and satisfactorily to 
discharge these duties as the constabulary. 
The medical officers would not undertake 
itfor the money. Postmasters would be 
unequal to the task. Ecclesiastics of dif- 
ferent denominations would not accept the 
responsibility. Persons being nominated 


by the Lord Lieutenant would throw too 
much patronage into the hands of the Irish 


Executive, and persons being elected by 
Boards of Guardians would lead to all 
kinds of jobbery. Upon the whole the con- 
stabulary were the best fitted for the pur- 
pose. They were very popular in Ireland, 
aud had been engaged in preparing the 
census, in obtaining agricultural statistics, 
and in other duties of a kindred nature. 
The question, however, as to the persons 
who should be employed to carry out the 
measure was premature ; it ought to be 
reserved un.l the Bill reached Committee, 
and therefore he hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man would not persevere in his Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he should gladly 
support a Bill for a system of registration, 
but he could not adopt the worst possible 
machinery that the ingenuity of man could 
devise. In evidence before a Committee 
of that House, Mr. Senior had stated that 
the employment of the police for purposes 
of this kind was monstrous and unconstitu- 
tional. It was true, on the other hand, 
that Colonel Brownrigg had said that the 
constabulary would best carry out the 
scheme ; but he added that it would be 
an auxiliary in the detection of crime. 
Would that be likely to render it popular ? 
A Bill like the present would fill the public 
mind with suspicion, and raise up every 
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man of the humbler classes in Ireland to 
defeat it if possible. Again, why should 
the multitudinous duties of the police be 
still further augmented? He believed the 
medical officers, the clergymen, or clerks 
of unions would better discharge the duty 
than the policeman. It had been boasted 
the other night that the police were great 
proficients at the rifle ; and he would ask 
the House what they thought of a police- 
man, with a rifle in one hand and a pencil 
in the other, going into a man’s house to 
ask him when his child was born or his 
wife died ? He wished to warn hon. Mem- 
bers against adopting the present machi- 
nery of the Bill. 

CotoneL DUNNE suggested, that the 
system should be applied in Ireland which 
had been adopted in this country—of the 
appointment of special persons for this 
purpose. Without such amendment the 
plan would never be popular in Ireland. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the course adopted by those who moved the 
present Resolution was not very consistent 
with the opinions they had expressed with 
regard to the Bill. They professed them- 
selves exceedingly anxious to have a sys- 
tem of registration in Ireland, but when 
the Government called upon them to affirm 
that principle, by agreeing to the second 
reading, they interposed a Motion which 
did not belong to that stage of the discus- 
sion, and which was perfectly fit to be 
proposed in Committee. He trusted, there- 
fore, they would allow the Bill to be read, 
and when they came to the clause in Com- 
mittee relating to the machinery they could 
discuss that question. 

Mr. MONSELL objected to having the 
police being appointed to carry out the ob- 
jects of the Bill, acting as they did under 
a central authority ; but he did not see why 
they might not be appointed by the Boards 
of Guardians. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Thurs- 
day next. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 to 5 agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Tossession of Carcass of 
Sheep, &c., without accounting for same). 
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Mr. HENNESSY objected to the 
clause, as, if passed, it would lead to great 
hardships. It gave power to a magistrate 
to issue his warrant to search a house ; and 
if stolen goods were found there, the person 
in possession of the house was to be held 
responsible. 

Mr. BRADY said, he should oppose the 
clause as most unjust and tyrannical. 

Mr. GEORGE observed, that the clause 
might be emphatically described as the 
poor man’s clause. It was his conviction 


that it would be extremely useful in 
Ireland. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 7, 8, and 9 were also agreed to. 


Caprain STACPOOLE said, he wished 
to propose a clause, imposing a fine of 10s. 
upon any person who should suffer a dog 
to be at large within fifty yards of a high 
road without its being muzzled, and em- 
powering a Justice of the Peace to order 
the dog to be destroyed. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he must op- 
pose the clause, as it was inconsistent with 
the provisions of the measure. If the hon. 
and gallant Member attached any import- 
ance to the subject, the better way would 
be for him to bring in a Dog Bill. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he should support 
the clause. Stray dogs throughout the 
country did great mischief in worrying 
cattle and destroying sheep. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL suggested, that 
the best plan would be to extend the Dog 
Tax to Ireland. 


Question put, ‘That the Clause be 
read a second time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 26 ; 
Noes 33: Majority 7. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered J’o-morrow. 


House adjourned at Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 2, 1862. 


Mryvurtes.}—Pustic Bitts.—1* Saint Giles-in-, 
the-Fields Disused Burial Ground. 

2% Coventry Poor Act Amendment; Eccle- 
siastical Dilapidations ; Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,000,000). 
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ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS BILt, 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Ture Arcubisoop or CANTERBURY 
moved that this Bill, which had for its 
object the amendment of the law relati 
to ecclesiastical dilapidations, be now om, 
the second time. The right rev. Prelate 
said, that the details of the measure were 
better fitted for consideration in a Select 
Committee than in the whole House, and 
he therefore proposed, should the Bill re- 
ceive a second reading, to refer it to 4 
Select Committee. 

Loxp ST. LEONARDS understood, that 
one of the objects of the Bill was the ap- 
pointment of surveyors of dilapidations 
all over the kingdom, and he feared thet 
when once a large body of surveyors were 
appointed they would be sure to find a 
great deal of business for themselves. He 
thought that the present practice in respect 
to dilapidations was simple enough, and 
that it hardly led to any litigation, though 
the law might be advantageously amended 
in two particulars. For instance, when 
money was paid for repairs by an outgoing 
clergyman, there were no means of com- 
pelling his successor to apply the money to 
the repair of the rectory house. The law 
might be so altered as to compel the new 
incumbent to expend the money he re 
ceived in repairs, producing the bill and 
receipt to the archdeacon. Again, when 
repairs were requisite in consequence of 
damage done by tempest, flood, or fire, he 
conceived that the cost ought to be thrown 
entirely on the clergyman who happened 
to be the incumbent at the particular time, 
and not be a charge upon his successor. 

Tur Bisnop or LONDON said, that 
the subject of the measure now before 
their Lordships had very much occupied 
the attention of the clergy during the last 
six months. Therefore, although he con- 
curred that it would be proper to refer 
this Bill to a Select Committee, yet, as 
some confusion might arise in the minds 
of noble Lords between the present mea 
sure and one which he was—he might 
say, accidentally—the means of introduc- 
ing last session, their Lordships would 
perhaps allow him to make some remarks 
upon the points of difference between the 
two Bills. The noble and learned Lord 
had pointed out how desirable it was 
to ascertain the opinions of the clergy 
generally upon a matter which so much 
concerned their interests. He was certait 
that the right rev. Prelates on that bench 
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would not move a step without securing 
the concurrence of the great body of the 
clergy. With this view, on the last night 
of last session the most rev. Primate had 
intended to place a Bill on the table of 
their Lordships’ House, in order that it 
might be printed and circulated through 
the country during the recess; but in the 
unavoidable absence of the Primate the 
duty of introducing the Bill devolved 
upon him. That Bill was intended rather 
to ascertain the views of the clergy upon 
the subject than for the purpose of origi- 
nating any distinct legislation in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Bill. In 
consequence of his having introduced it, 
his correspondence had been increased not 
a little during the recess. He had re- 
ceived one document signed by not less 
than 400 clergy in various rural deaneries ; 
a petition had also been drawn up, signed 
by the clergy of Sion College; and he had 
received almost innumerable private let- 
ters, which fully expressed the fecling of 
the clergy upon the whole question. He 


felt no surprise on finding that the pro- 
visions of that Bill were not very accept- 
able to the clergy, because it was framed 
as a compulsory measure, and because it 


was thought that a thoroughly compre- 
hensive measure could: not be put in force 
without some intrusion into the privacy of 
the clergy, and without the imposition of 
burdens which tenants for life were not 
usually called upon to bear. Although, 
however, it was considered by the clergy 
that it would be better for them to bear 
the ills they had than to adopt so strin- 
gent a measure as that proposed Jast sum- 
mer, yet they seemed to be unanimously 
of opinion that if the evils under which they 
laboured could not be entirely cured, they 
might at least be mitigated by some mea- 
sure which should produce an improvement 
in the present law. His noble and learned 
Friend might make light of the difficulties 
which existed in the way of remedy, be- 
cause it did not appear that much litigation 
had arisen on the subject of dilapidations. 
But, from the sentiments which were con- 
tained in the numerous letters which he 
had received, he was sure that if much 
litigation had not taken place it was not 
owing to the absence of cause, but rather 
to the forbearance of the clergy them- 
selves. he present evils affected both 
the incoming and the outgoing incum- 
bent, or his representatives, the patrons, 
and the Church generally. The evil was 
sometimes so manifest that they were told 
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that it must arise from a neglect of duty 
upon the part of the clergy to keep their 
dwellings in a proper state of repair. No 
doubt the poverty of the clergy caused a 
certain amount of neglect ; but the letters 
he had received rendered it abundantly 
evident that the chief portion of the evil 
arose from the present uncertainty of the 
law of dilapidation, which rendered clergy- 
men quite uncertain whether they were 
doing their duty or not. The noble and 
learned Lord stated that the number of 
surveyors which the Bill proposed to 
establish would be found an evil. But 
the number of surveyors at present em- 
ployed was far greater than was required ; 
and one object of the Bill was, in reality, 
to limit the number of surveyors, and to 
establish some recognised principle upon 
which the surveys should be made. At 
present there were two surveyors required 
in each instance to establish what the 
amount of the dilapidation was, and these 
might entertain widely different views as 
to the nature of dilapidation. It was now 
proposed that there should be only one 
surveyor for each diocese or archdea- 
conry, so that one uniform view as to 
what were dilapidations might prevail 
throughout. He was certainly not going 
beyond the fact when he stated that where 
the outgoing incumbent employed a local 
surveyor, who naturally took a low esti- 
mate of what was to be put down for 
dilapidations, the repairs were put down at 
£50 or £100; while, perhaps, the incoming 
incumbent employed a surveyor from Lon- 
don, who put down a sum not to be ex- 
pressed in less than four figures. In one 
particular instance, of which he was cogni- 
zant, a surveyor employed by the repre- 
sentatives of the outgoing incumbent had 
estimated the value of the repairs at about 
£200, while the surveyor of the incoming 
incumbent considered they could only be 
made at a sum considerably exceeding 
£1,000. It was perfectly true that no 
litigation followed, but one might easily 
conceive the inconvenience such claims 
might give rise to. The outgoing clergy- 
man would in all probability employ a 
surveyor from his own district, while the 
incoming clergyman would bring one 
from a distance; and thus the most in- 
congruous claims might be made, which, 
if persisted in, could only be settled by 
the intervention of a suit in Court. By 
the proposed change a limited number 
of experienced surveyors would take the 
place of a much larger number of imexpe- 
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rienced men, and a general code would be | 


established throughout each diocese as to 
what was to be understood by the term 


dilapidations, and what was the degree of 


repair in which a house ought to be kept. 
There were no less than 8,995 parsonage 
houses in England, and the sum expended 
by Queen Anne’s Bounty in adding to par- 
sonage houses was £50,000 a year, besides 
which £25,000 was devoted to that pur- 
pose from other sources. If this expendi- 
ture of £75,000 per annum were estimated 
in the ratio of the value of the principal, 
the magnitude of the interests concerned 
might be appreciated. He thought he 
should not be far out of the way in esti- 
mating, at a rough calculation, that 
£10,000,000 of property was represented 
by these houses. Besides the patrons, the 
great body of the parishioners were inte- 
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rights of the Church were conserved in 
case of obvious neglect. It was ve 

desirable that some definition should be 
given to the word ‘‘dilapidation,”’ if possi. 
ble. This he knew was a most difficult 
thing to do, and was quite beyond the 
power of the episcopal Bench; still, he 
thought some of the noble and learned 
Lords who would, no doubt, be upon the 
Committee, might be able to assist them, 
and would be able to settle a definition, 
If they should succeed in doing s0, they 
would confer a very great boon on the 
clergy. Practically, among the experienced 
surveyors of the metropolis and some other 
places, the term ‘“ dilapidations” had 4 
meaning that was pretty generally under- 
stood. It was said that a difficulty would 
arise from the necessity of drawing a dis- 
tinction between ordinary and extraordi- 


rested in the question. All modern legis- | nary repairs, but such a difference really 
tion had recognised what had been taught | existed already. At present all “ dilapi- 
by experience—namely, that it was most dations” were charged as ‘ordinary re- 
desirable for the efficacy of the Church sys- | pairs.” If the incoming incumbent de 


tem that there should be a resident minis- | sired to make improvements in his house, 
try, which could not be well secured unless | he was authorized, with the consent of the 
steps were taken to place the ‘aw on the | Governors of Queen Anne’s bounty, to 
subject of Ecclesiastical Dilapidations on a | borrow money for such purpose under the 
proper and equitable footing. It was a| head of “extraordinary repairs ;” so that 
most objectionable thing that any incum- | there really was such a distinction at the 


bent should have, on his first entrance | present moment. The Bill, he thought, 
into an incumbency, to begin a dispute | would place incumbents generally in a 
with his predecessor or his representatives. | better position in this respect. Another 
Perhaps the former incumbent had died, | matter of importance was this :—it might 
leaving a widow and children. For the | happen that an aged man or a bachelor 


incoming clergyman to engage in a litiga- 


tion with the widow and orphans could not 
but be injurious to the interests of the 
Church, and be productive of great misery 
to the representatives of deceased clergy- 
men. The present Bill, which had been 
drawn up with great care, and with great 
deference to the opinion of the clergy, pro- 
posed that wherever an incumbent chose 
to put himself under its operation there 
should be a quinquennial survey by the 
authorized surveyor, and that so long as 
the House was kept in that state of repair 
which should be deemed necessary by him, 
the matter in case of dispute being subject 
to an appeal to the Bishop, the outgoing 
incumbent or his representative should not 
be liable to any further claim for dilapida- 
tion. The incumbent would thereby be 
saved from the uncertainty so dangerous 
to a man of small means. ‘The Bill pro- 
posed to confer a real instead of a nominal 
power on Bishops and Archdeacons, and it 
would be their duty to see that the repairs 
erdered were carried out, and that the 


The Bishop of London 





only required a small house, or preferred 
to live in a poor one, and enjoy the interest 
of the money, leaving the principal to accu- 
mulate for his successor. A clause had 
been introduced into the Bill to meet 
such cases as that, and it was proposed, 
where an incumbent chose to put himself 
under the quinquennial survey, instead of 
calling upon such a person to put the house 
in order, to require him to pay the money 
necessary for the repairs into a fund, he re- 
ceiving the interest, while the incoming 
incumbent would be secured against loss, 
and the peculiar views or desires of the 
existing incumbent would not be interfered 
with. Their Lordships, he knew, would 
consider a Bill which affected the interests 
of the clergy generally, and so large a 
number of the laity, as one of primary im- 
portance, for they were as much interested 
in the welfare of the Church as any one of 
his right rev. Brethren on the episco 

bench. There were two ways in which to 
benefit the clergy whose means were smaul. 
One was to increase those means, and the 
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other was to diminish their burdens. He | “‘ extraordinary” repairs. He hoped their 
looked upon the Bill as one which would | Lordships would bear in mind the sugges- 


produce an equitable adjustment of a diffi- 
culty which pressed hardly upon the clergy; 
and he was sure that if their Lordships 
could devise some means whereby the law 
of dilapidations could be made equitable 
and intelligible, the clergy would feel 
deeply grateful. There was one more ob- 
servation which he would make. A great 
deal of their ecclesiastical law was now in 
name one thing, in practice another. No- 
thing was more difficult than to ascertain 
how far the theory of that law was in 
secordance with the reality, and capable 
of being carried into effect. It would be 
a boon to the clergy and others if they 
were able to make the practice of ecclesi- 
astical law correspond with the theory in 
respect of dilapidations. 

Lorv PORTMAN concurred in what 
had been said as to the difficulties of this 
subject; but no one who looked at this 
Bill could fail to perceive that the princi- 
ple which their Lordships were asked to 
affirm had never been affirmed hitherto by 
either House of Parliament. If they pass- 
ed this Bill, they would declare that not 
one of the existing interests should be 


touched by its provisions ;—the measure 
would reserve intact all the interests of 
the existing clergy and of the right rev. 
Bench, and direct all its provisions to their 


successors. He thought that was a very 
great objection to the principle of the Bill. 
There was another objection which ought 
also to be considered by their Lordships. 
By the Bill introduced last year by the 
right rev. Prelate it was proposed, as he 
understood, that the cost of working this 
measure should be defrayed by a fund 
raised from the whole body of the clergy. 
But by the present Bill it was proposed 
that each Bishop in his own diocese should 
settle the mode of payment for his dio- 
cese. The amount of the fees and the 
mode in which they should be managed 
were entirely to be settled by the Bishop. 
That would lead to a variety of systems, 
and give rise to much difficulty and dis- 
satisfaction. The mode of valuation was 
also highly objectionable, and had done 
much to frighten the clergy, because, on 
the one hand, a London valuer might be 
sent down who would assess at thousands, 
Where a local man would assess at hun- 

s. As to “‘ dilapidations,” no one could 
define what the word meant, and there 
Would be a constant difficulty in deciding 
What were “ ordinary,” and what were 
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tions of the learned Commission of 1832, 
which included among its members all the 
most eminent men of the day. He would 
recommend their Lordships to send the 
subject to a Select Committee, unfettered 
by the provisions of the Bill then before 
the House. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
many of the remarks of the noble Lord 
who had just sat down were well founded. 
The Bill related to many matters which 
were undoubtedly fit to be considered by a 
Select Committee; but the course the noble 
Lord proposed would preclude the possi- 
bility of any legislation on the subject in 
this session, and such a delay was not at 
all desirable. Speaking from experience, 
he could say that frequently the want of 
such a measure had caused great indi- 
vidual suffering and injury to the Church. 
Cases were reported of livings of no great 
value upon which the houses were left in 
a state of ruin by the deceased incumbents, 
who had died leaving no means of dis- 
charging the obligation of repairing them. 
The principle of the Bill was very different 
to what the noble Lord (Lord Portman) 
represented it to be; the principle of the 
Bill, he took it, was to do away with the 
great uncertainty which existed on the 
subject of dilapidations. The noble Lord 
spoke quite accurately as to the theory of 
the law, but his observations on that point 
were anticipated by the right rev. Prelate, 
who showed that there was a vast difference 
between the theory and practice of the law. 
Unfortunately, from peculiar circumstances 
in our history, a great part of the theo- 
retical ecclesiastical law was left without 
any means of adequately carrying it out. 
On the subject of ‘‘dilapidations” there 
was the greatest uncertainty. In the first 
instance, dilapidations were assessed on 
behalf of the incoming incumbent, who 
received a certain sum of money, which, 
perhaps, he did not apply very honestly, 
and vacated the living after two or three 
years; and all the costs of the dilapidation 
then fell on the new incumbent. By this 
great wrong might be done to individuals 
from no fault of their own, and there was 
no adequate remedy. The principle of 
the law should be that every incumbent 
should pay for such dilapidations as accrued 
during his incumbency. But who was to 
ascertain that? The principle of the Bill 
was intended to meet a confessed evil. 


Whether the machinery was adequate, or 
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the remedy sufficient, would form a proper 
subject of inquiry before the Select Com- 
mittee ; and if that inquiry were limited 
to points in immediate connection with the 
Bill, the Session might be distinguished by 
the passing of a measure of great humanity 
and of great necessity for the purpose of 
doing justice to the clergy, and above all, 
of doing justice to the Church itself. 

Tur Bisnop or LINCOLN said, that 
the noble Lord who had raised objec- 
tions to the Bill, must have,misread the 
clauses; for, in fact, the Bill was intend- 
ed to remedy the very evils of which 
the noble Lord complained. The noble 
Lord seemed to think that under this 
measure there would be a danger that 
there would not be a uniformity in the 
assessments; but this Bill provided that 
surveyors should be elected by the clergy 
and the rural deans of the diocese, and 
not appointed by the Bishop, and these 
would be the only surveyors employed. 
But although the Bill would, to a great 
extent, remedy the evils of the existing 
system, he thought it was defective, in 
respect that it did not include the existing 
generation of incumbents. In all cases 
except one—when complaint was made 
to the Ordinary, which would very rarely 
be done—it was entirely optional to ex- 
isting incumbents whether they would, 
or would not, put themselves within the 
operation of the Bill. He thought the 
clauses exempting them from the opera- 
tion of the Bill should be struck out. 
Another subject was that of fixtures. The 
law with reference to them might or might 
not be ascertained; but practically it was 
unknown to the incumbents, and was the 
cause of more disagreements than anything 
else. He would suggest, therefore, that 
the Committee should inquire as to the 
law relating to fixtures, in order that it 
might be made known. 

Viscount DUNGANNON was satisfied 
that nothing could be more objection- 
able than the law on this subject as it 
now stood, and that therefore some legis- 
lation was required. He hoped, there- 
fore, the question would be referred to 
a Select Committee, in order that the 
law might be put in such a state as 
would put an end to the present state of 
doubt, dissatisfaction, and alarms, in re- 
spect of dilapidations. On the question 
of fixtures, to which the right rev. Prelate 
had referred, there existed considerable 
anxiety ; and many of the clergy were most 
anxious to know what were dilapidations 
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and what were fixtures. He rejoiced that 
the time had arrived when this y, 
serious question could be calmly and dig. 
passionately considered. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD said, he wag 
anxious to say a single word as to what 
fell from the noble Lord (Lord Portman) 
as to what was the principle of the Bill, 
and could or could not be altered in 
Select Committee. He differed entirely 
from the noble Lord on that point, for he 
entertained a strong opinion that whatever 
now was made law in regard to this 
matter should include existing incumbents, 
and that they should not seek to impose on 
their successors that which they would not 
think it fair to impose on the existing 
clergy. He thought that the alteration of 
the law should apply to existing incum- 
bents. The principles of the Bill had been 
carefully considered and formally agreed 
upon by the right rev. Bench. The results 
of their deliberations were then handed to 
legal gentlemen to be drafted into a Bill; 
but his own opinion was, that this opera- 
tion had not been very successfully carried 
out, and that things had been left out and 
others had been inserted to the injury of 
the Bill. He trusted that in Select Com- 
mittee very considerable alterations would 
be made—not in the great principle, which 
was that the law should be amended by 
preserving the right of a successor to 8 
benefice without injuring those of the pre- 
vious holder—but in certain details. He 
would add that he thought that it would 
give great satisfaction to the clergy if they 
could become aware of the kind and con 
siderate manner in which their Lordships 
had entered upon this subject, and of the 
amount of interest which had been evinced 
in it. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and referred 
to a Select Committee. 

And on Monday next the Lords follow- 
ing were named of the Committee :— 

L. Abp. Canterbury V. Stratford de Reé- 
Ld. Chancellor cliffe 
L. Abp. York L, Bp. London 
D. Devonshire L. Bp. Winchester 
E, Derby L. Bp. Oxford 
E. Cowper L. Bp. Lincoln 
{. Stanhope L. Portman 
E. Carnarvon L. Overstone 
E. Romney L, St. Leonards 
E. Ellenborough L, Chelmsford 
V. Dungannon L. Taunton 
House adjourned at half-past Six o'clock, 


to Monday next, half-past 
Eleven o’clook. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 2, i862. 


Muvres.J}—Pustrc Brirs.—1° Oxford Univer- 


° Burials ; Education of Pauper Children. 


HIGHWAYS BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mz. SLANEY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If he will introduce a clause 
in the Highways Bill to enforce the repairs 
of footpaths being highways across fields 
and elsewhere near great towns ? 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he was not 
quite sure that such a clause would come 
directly within the purpose of the High- 
ways Bill ; but he would recommend his 
hon. Friend to give notice of a clause to 
the effect stated, and the matter would 
be considered. 


CENSUS (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, If the result of the late Census 
of Ireland, extending, as in the years 
1841 and 1851, to the population of each 
townland, will be published during the 
present Session ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he was 
afraid it would not be possible to publish 
the Returns this Session. When the 
Census of 1851 was taken, the Irish Re- 
turns were not made till the following year, 
but he hoped those of 1861 would be pub- 
lished before the end of the present year. 


ABDEL KADER.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether information has 
been received that the Turkish Govern- 
ment was requiring from Abdel Kader the 
dismissal of his Algerian Guards, who 
Were the means, under his command and 
direction, of saving great numbers of 
Christian lives during the late massacres 
at Damascus; and whether the British 
Government, who are parties to the trans- 
actions in Syria, approve of such a return 
being made to him for such services ? 

_ Mr. LAYARD replied, that no such 
information had been received by the Go- 
vernment, He believed that some time 
ago, either last year or the year before, 
on the general disarmament taking place 
in Syria, @ portion of the followers of 
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Abdel Kader were necessarily disarmed 
with the rest; but the Turkish Govern- 
ment had behaved with great liberality to 
Abdel Kader in the matter, and allowed 
him to retain 200 armed men. 


DEFENCE COMMISSION.—QUESTION, 


Si MORTON PETO said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, If he will give the opportunity of 
considering the Report of the Defence 
Commission, and the evidence on which 
it is founded, by allowing the interval of 
a week to elapse between its being in 
the hands of Members and its discussion ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, there 
was no wish whatever on the part of the 
Government to deprive the House of the 
fullest opportunity of discussing this ques- 
tion. It would, probably, be his duty to 
propose that an additional sum should be 
taken beyond the loan two years ago. 
That would render it necessary that a Bill 
should be brought in; there would, there- 
fore, be ample opportunity for discussion 
on the subject. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ROYAL COMMISSION—VOLUNTEERS, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, When the 
Royal Commission will be issued which is 
to inquire into the position and prospects 
of the Volunteer force ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he had to 
state, in answer to his noble Friend, that 
the names of the persons proposed to 
form the commission to which he referred 
had already been submitted to Her Ma- 
jesty, and the Commission would be issued 
shortly. 


IRISH RETURNS.—QUESTION, 


Coronet DICKSON said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Why certain 
Returns and Correspondence, moved for 
by him nearly two months ago, have not 
been furnished ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL stated, that the 
Returns referred to had taken a great deal 
of time in preparation ; but he had received 

202 
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a letter from the officer in Ireland who had 
charge of the subject, and they would soon 
be forthcoming. 


TOE BARON DE BODE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LOWE said, he wished to ask the 
hon. Member for Tiverton, Whether it is 
his intention to move for the re-appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee appointed 
during the last Session to inquire into the 
claims of the Baron de Bode ? 

Mr. DENMAN said, he could not give 
& positive answer to the question. He was 
quite ready to proceed with the inquiry ; 
but the Baron de Bode was, and had for 
some time, been absent in Russia. He 
had communicated with him, asking if it 
was his wish to proceed ; for he felt it was 
not desirable for the interests of justice 
or the interests of the Baron de Bode to 
proceed with the inquiry in his absence. 
Until he knew that the Baron was anxious 
for the re-appointment of the Committee, 
he certainly should not move for it. 


PROSECUTION EXPENSES BILL. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Colonel Gitrin, 

Sm GEORGE GREY stated, that the 
Criminal Prosecutions Expenses Bill, which 
stood on the paper first for Monday, would 
not be proceeded with on that day, or till 
the inquiry now pending before a Com- 
mittee was concluded. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITI ITALY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can inform the House 
if it is true that the Italian Government 
have sent a Special Envoy to this country 
to negotiate a new Commercial Treaty ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, it was well known 
that the Italian Government had shown 
great liberality in their commercial policy 
towards this country. It was quite true 
that they had sent Signor Mariani, an 
eminent Member of the Italian Chamber, 
as a special Commissioner to this country 
to negotiate such a treaty. 


DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Cotonen WILSON PATTEN said, he 
had given notice of his intention, on going 
into Committee of Supply, to call attention 


Sir Robert Peel 





to the distress existing in Lancashire eon. 
nected with the cotton manufacture, [e 
wished, however, to state that he had beey 
requested by his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Poor Law Board to put of 
his Motion till Monday. He had promised 
to do so, but on coming down to the House 
he found that Supply did not stand first 
on the paper. Another subject preceded 
it, which would likely occupy the greater 
part of the evening. He therefore wished 
to know if the Government would give 
him another early opportunity of bringing 
forward his Motion? He had not been 
aware, when he acceded to the request of 
the President of the Poor Law Board, that 
an arrangement had been made to take 
the education question first on Monday 
night, and he could not depart from the 
understanding with his right hon. Friend, 
who was now absent, without s breach of 
good faith. 


EDUCATION.—THE REVISED CODE OF 
REGULATIONS.—QUESTION, 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to put a Question to the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, of which 
he had given private notice, with regard to 
his intentions touching the further pro- 
gress of the Education Debate, Whether, 
considering the fact that the changes in 
the Revised Code were only placed on the 
table on the night the House adjourned, 
and there had been no fair opportunity of 
duly considering them, and considering 
the wish on both sides of the House 
that this long-pending question should be 
brought to a settlement satisfactory to the 
country, the noble Lord has any objection 
to meet that wish by postponing the fur- 
ther consideration of the Education Code 
to a later day than Monday next. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, io 
answer to the right hon. Baronet, I have 
to state that the last modifications in the 
Educational Code were announced o 
Friday, the 28th of March; they were 
laid on the table on the 11th of April, and 
were in the hands of Members on the 12th; 
while on the Ist of April it was settled 
that the discussion was to be resumed om 
the 5th of May. We are now at the 
beginning of May ; considerable time has 
elapsed since the whoie of the modifications 
in the scheme in a printed form were 
placed in the hands of hon. Members. 
Considering, therefore, the state of busi- 
ness, and various other things which are 
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urgent, as well as the period of the Ses- 
sion, if the right hon. Baronet means by 
his question to ask whether we will give 
up another Government day, I am afraid I 
must be obliged to say I do not think we 
ean afford todo so. But he will remem- 
ber that this is not a Motion on our part. 
It proceeds from the right hon. Gentleman 
on the other side of the House. It is not, 
therefore, within our domain to state when it 
should come on; but if it does not come on 
on Monday, we cannot undertake to furnish 
another Government night for the discus- 
sion. It will then be for the right hon. 
Gentleman, in concert with those who have 
precedence on other nights, to choose his 
own opportunity. With reference to the 
uestion of my hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel W. Patten), I am afraid it would 
be impossible to enter on the long discus- 
sion fixed for Monday with anything like a 
chance of overtaking the subject to which 
herefers. I can only say that, as far as 
we are concerned, the arrangement must 
remain as it now stands, and the debate 
on Education will be taken on Monday. 
Some other night must therefore be fixed 
for the other question. 


MESSRS, DUNCAN AND HUTCHINSON, 
QUESTION. 


LoroD ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
rose to ask the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Whether he can give any information re- 
garding an ‘‘ available balance’ due from 
Messrs. Duncan and Hutchinson, which 
has appeared on both debit and credit sides 
of the financial accounts for the last ten or 
fifteen years ? 

Mr. PEEL stated, that it was the ba- 
lance of a larger debt to the Crown, which 
was kept on both sides of the account 
in hopes that, at some time, the property 
of the bankrupts might be made available 
for repayment to the Crown. 


TYRONE GRAND JURY.—QUESTION., 


Mason KNOX said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary for Ireland, When the 
Papers he moved for connected with the 
tampering with the Tyrone Grand Jury 
Panel, will be laid on the table, as he 
was anxious to give the Government an 
opportunity of stating what course they 
intend to pursue to prevent the recurrence 
of such conduct at the Summer Assizes, 

Sim ROBERT PEEL said, the Papers 
would be presented as soon as possible. 





DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE, 
QUESTION. 


Cotoxe. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
would beg to ask the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, When Supply 
would come on again, as, at the request 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board, he had con- 
sented to postpone bringing forward the 
subject of the present distress in the 
manufacturing districts, of which he had 
given notice for that evening. Under the 
circumstances, he thought he had a right 
to appeal to the Government to afford 
him an early opportunity of calling the at- 
tention of the House to this question. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
was not sure what arrangements his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made with regard to the time 
for proceeding with his financial measures ; 
but he would undertake that either on 
Thursday or Friday next the hon. and 
gallant Member should have the prece- 
dence. 


CAPTAIN JACKSON’S REPORT. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. W. EWART said, he rose to call 
attention to Captain Jackson’s Reports on 
the importance of establishing Soldiers’ 
Institutes at Aldershot and Portsmouth, 
and to inquire whether an early opportu- 
nity will be taken of carrying his recommen- 
dations into effect? Those recommenda- 
tions were so much calculated to raise the 
moral and intellectual character of the sol- 
dier, and had been found of so much bene- 
fit at Gibraltar, that he would express an 
earnest hope that the War Office would see 
reason before long to adopt them. 


TROOPS IN CHINA.—QUESTION, 


Cotoyen DUNNE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether there are any troops in China not 
included in the numbers in the Estimate 
or estimated for; and whether, if there be 
any Troops in China, those Troops receive 
the Indian Pay and Allowances ; also whe- 
ther they are paid out of the Treasury 
Chest, or if not, from what fund ? 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, that in 
the Report of the Commissioners on the 
state of the army, in which military insti- 
tutes and barracks were recommended, the 
opinion was given that the success of such 
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institutions must depend upon the mode in| soldicr had but one objeci—namely, to 
which they were managed ; any apathy on | escape from the control and discipline of 


the part of the officers would be‘ fatal. 


Out of barracks they did not recommend | 
them unless under particular local cireum- | 


stances. He should, therefore, be glad to 


hear whether any steps had been taken | 


towards carrying out the recommendation 
of Captain Jackson at Aldershot. He and 
other hon. Members had understood that 
the item of £3,000 in the Estimates for the 
purchase of an iron house was intended for 
that purpose, and that an opportunity would 
thus be afforded of testing the success of 
a social home for soldiers there, than which 
he could conceive nothing more calculated 
to improve the moral character and to 
promote the sanitary state of the troops. 
Such at least had been the effect at Gib- 
raltar, where an institution of a similar 
nature had been established, to which 2,500 
of the soldiers were subscribers, and the 
Governor, Sir W. Codrington, had borne 
testimony to the great improvement it had 
wrought in the moral character and health 
of the soldier. Any such arrangement 
as that which existed in the French army 
would not be tolerated in this country ; and 
were it even suggested, every town and vil- 


lage in the kingdom would petition against 


it. The only argument that had been 
urged in its favour was its sanitary effect. 
He, however, believed that so far from 
preventing it promoted disease, and that 
there was a greater percentage of sickness 
where that system existed than elsewhere, 
to say nothing of the immorality to which 
it led. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that he 
had been in communication with many of 
the inhabitants of Aldershot, who were 
as anxious to see some means adopted by 
which the immorality which occurred there 
and in other large garrison towns among 
the soldiers might be greatly diminished ; 
and having given a good deal of considera- 
tion to the detailed proposal of Captain 
Jackson, he would only say that he feared 
there would be considerable difficulty in as- 
suming that the suggestion he made would 
meet the evils it was proposed to remedy. 
The success of these social homes depended 
not only upon management, but on local and 
other circumstances, and he would caution 
the Government against expecting too 
much from incurring any large expenditure 
in such an experiment. He had been in- 
formed by many of the residents of Alder- 
shot, and by the intelligent superintendent 
of police there, that the idle and dissolute 
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the barracks, in order that he might in- 
dulge in his vicious propensities; that 
class of men were not likely to avail them. 
selves of such institutions. Indeed, jt 
was doubtful whether any place would be 
resorted to by the soldiers which was sity. 
ated within the barrack grounds, and he 
believed the officers’ clubhouse at Alder. 
shot had failed from a similar disinelination 
on the part of officers to spend their leisure 
time within the camp. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he under. 
stood the hon. and gallant Officer the 
Member for Portarlington (Colonel Dunne) 
to refer in his question to the Estimate of 
the present year beginning on the Ist of 
April last. The latest returns which had 
been received from China were dated Ist 
of January, 1862. At that date there 
were 1,560 of all ranks of native troops 
in China. That number was not included 
in the Estimates for the current year, inas- 
much as it was expected that the force 
would have returned to India. It was not, 
however, possible at present to make the 
change, and a body of native troops would 
still remain in China. With regard to 
Captain Jackson’s Report, he could only 
say it had received careful consideration, 
and a Vote had been proposed in the Army 
Estimates by which it would be possible 
for the War Office to carry out its recom- 
mendation. The iron house to which re 
ference had been made belonged to the 
War Office, and, no doubt, it was acquired 
with the intention of converting it into a 
soldiers’ home ; but since the Vote passed, 
it had been represented that its situation 
was inconvenient and ill-suited for its pur- 
pose, and it was in so conspicuous a part of 
the camp that the men would probably be 
deterred from going there. That was the 
explanation of the pause in making the 
final arrangement, but he was nevertheless 
inclined to carry into effect the recom- 
mendation. 


NEW FORT IN PLYMOUTH SOUND. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he regretted 
that the right hon. Baronet would be pre- 
vented from answering a question which 
he had to put concerning a fort whieh he 
was informed was about to be constructed 
in Plymouth Sound. The objections t 
the proposed fort were both military and 
naval, and theréfore he wished to 
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answers from the Secretary for War and { upon the forts at Spithead, a fortiori the 
the Secretary for the Admiralty. It was | construction of the fort to which his ques- 
on the subject of the new fort ordered to | tion related ought not to be proceeded with. 
be constructed in Plymouth Sound, If} Sim GEORGE LEWIS said, he be- 
the information he had received was cor- | lieved that according to the original plan 
rect, the fort in question was, in its posi- | the fort alluded to was to have been erected 
tion and every other circumstance, of «| upon the breakwater, but upon reconsidera- 
character so entirely exceptional, that what- | tion it was thought more advisable that it 
ever the conclusion at which the House} should be erected in the sea, near the 
ultimately arrived as to the merits of the | breakwater. The foundation would not be 
Spithead forts might be, he would under- {| composed of stones thrown down in the 
take to prove that the proposed fort in| same way as the breakwater, but would be 
Plymouth Sound could not possibly be|a nearly perpendicular wall. Ile was 
laced in the same category. He was told| sorry that the hon. Gentleman had not 
that the fort was to be constructed on an/ brought the question forward during the 
artificial island to be formed in the best | debate upon the Spithead forts, there being 
rt of the anchorage of Plymouth Sound, } a close affinity between the two questions. 
and that the fort was to be similar to those Mr. BENTINCK: At that time I had 
in course of construction at Spithead. For | never heard of the proposed fort. 
the information of those not acquainted) Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, he regret- 
with Plymouth Sound, he would state that} ted the hon. Gentleman’s inquiries had 
its anchorage was very limited, and it was | been so recent, as it would have been more 
surrounded on all sides by very high ground, | convenient if the House had had both 
from which it was commanded in every | questions under its notice at the same time. 
possible direction by forts of the heaviest | He would, however, make this offer to the 
and most formidable description. There-| hon. Gentleman—he had no objection to 
fore, in a military and defensive point of | refer it to the Defence Commission which 
view, the erection of a battery in the {had now the subject of the Spithead forts 
locality in question was quite uncalled for. | for its consideration, to inquire and report 
But, supposing it could be shown that the } upon the policy of proceeding with the in- 
fort was necessary for the purposes of de- } sulated fort in Plymouth Sound. He would 
fence, he wanted to know why the break- not undertake to stop the works, but would 
water itself, which was distant only about | undertake to make the reference imme- 
200 yards from the proposed site, had not | diately, and he had no doubt the Report 
been selected as the locality for it? The would be ready 'n a limited time. 
breakwater would afford an ample founda-/; Mr. BENTINCK said, he desired to 
tion sufficiently solid for the purpose, with- | receive an answer to his question from his 
out going to the expense of creating an} noble Friend the Secretary to the Admi- 
island by throwing large masses of stone} ralty. 
into the Sound. He wished to know whe-| Lorp CLARENCE PAGET replied, 
ther his noble Friend the Secretary to the | that the Defence Commission was composed 
Admiralty had considered the matter, and | of officers of both services, and was compe- 
whether he would not at once admit, that if | tent, therefore, to express an opinion upon 
the fort were erected on the proposed site, | the naval as well as the military part of 
it would spoil the best and most sheltered | the question. 
part of the already limited extent of an- 
chorage within the breakwater. The fort,| RIsi DISTRESS.— OBSERVATIONS. 
in fact, would oceupy the only part of the 
anchorage in which vessels could be pro-| Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to call 
tected from south-westerly gales. Under| attention to the fact that several Deaths 
these circumstances he thought he was | from Starvation have occurred recently in 
entitled to ask for a full explanation of the Ireland ; to ask whether the Government 
reasons that had prompted the commence- have received official information of such 
ment of this most extraordinary under- | cases having occurred; and, if so, whether 
taking. The proposal upon both military | they have taken or are about to take any 
aad naval grounds was entirely indefensible, | steps in consequence ; also, whether they 
and would occasion a mere waste of public | have any objection to lay upon the table 
money. The House having already strongly | all the Reports, Communications, and Cor 
expressed its opinion that further inquiry | respondence in reference to such cases? 
ought to take place before expending money | Referring to the notice which the hon, and 
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gallant Member for North Lancashire had 
given as to the state of distress in the 
cotton manufacturing districts, and to the 
very cordial manner with which the House 
had received that notice, he expressed his 
conviction that every Member of the House 
deeply sympathized with the severe dis- 
tress of the people of Lancashire. The 
distress which existed in Lancashire was 
not, however, so much to be attributed to 
the dispensations of Providence as to the 
evil passions 8f man. As an Irish Mem- 
ber, he felt the greatest interest in the 
alleviation of that distress ; but, at the 
same time, he could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that there was as wide or wider 
spread distress in Ireland. He was sorry 
to say that every circumstance which 
had recently come to his knowledge only 
confirmed the existence of that distress, 
and showed the probability of its increas- 
ing rather than diminishing during the 
next three or four months. There was 
now a state of things in Ireland which 
should command the sympathy of every 
man who had a heart to feel for human 
distress. Several deaths had already oc- 
curred from destitution. He begged to 
call attention to the fact that Ireland was 


purely an agricultural country, and that 
her prosperity almost entirely depended 


upon the state of her harvests. The last 
two harvests had been very bad ones, 
especially in respect of the potato crop, 
which the people continued to cultivate 
with the greatest pertinacity. Since 1845 
there had scarcely been a good potato 
harvest in the country; but for all that, 
he believed the people would not relinquish 
the planting of that valuable esculent, but 
would trust to Providence to grant to 
them at last the fruit of their labours in a 
wholesome and abundant harvest. Cob- 
bett, were he alive, might denounce them 
for persevering in the cultivation of so 
preearious a crop; but he (Mr. Maguire) 
could not blame them for thus showing an 
abiding trust in the merey of God. He 
would beg to remind the House of an im- 
portant fact—-namely, that Ireland, from 
being an exporting country, had recently 
become an importing country. During 
the year 1861, while she exported but 
£2,000,000 worth of grain, she imported 
about £6,000,000 worth, leaving a balance 
against her of £4,000,000. Her loss in live 
stock—that is the diminution of her live 
stock—amounted, in two years, to nearly 
£5,000,000, And judging by the ana- 


logy of former years, her actual loss | 
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from the partial failure of the grain 

and the general failure of the potato erop, 
could not have been less than £20,000,009 
It should be also remembered that there 
were in Ireland some 450,000 small land. 
holders or farmers, who occupied farms not 
exceeding 30 acres each ; and if an ayer. 
age were taken of the number in each 
family—say the occupier, his wife, and 
three children—the gross number would 
represent a very large proportion of the 
agricultural population of the country, 
Upon this class the loss of the potato, and 
the deficient grain harvest, fell with the 
greatest severity. None of this class were 
in position to employ the labourer; and 
even the better class of farmers were in 
many instances deeply embarrassed, and 
had not the means of employing labour to 
any extent, as they were accustomed to do 
in better seasons. In many of the towns 
of the South and West of Ireland trade 
had utterly collapsed, the shopkeepers 
doing almost nothing, in consequence of 
the farmers and labourers being unable to 
purchase the usual articles of clothing and 
other necessaries, with which they were in 
the habit of providing themselves and their 
families in other years. There was nota 
class in Ireland, from the lowest to the 
highest, that did not feel the general pres- 
sure; for it was useless for the humane 
landlord to attempt to obtain the whole 
of his rents from an impoverished tenantry, 
There were hon. Gentlemen present who 
had assured him of the impossibility of sue- 
ceeding in any such attempt, were the 
attempt to be made. With those facts 
before him, exhibiting serious and wide- 
spread distress and depression, he did not 
address himself to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Ireland and his 
Colleague, in an angry or a captious spirit; 
on the contrary, for the sake of those whom 
he desired to serve, he addressed him ina 
spirit of kindness and conciliation, and he 
only wished that on this oceasion the stub- 
bornness of the official would be broken 
down or laid aside, and that the man 
should alone be heard. He made every 
allowance for the position of the Irish 
Secretary. He was but recently called to 
his present office ; but for the last half- 
dozen years it had been the habit of the 
noble Viceroy, his superior in the adminis- 
tration of affairs in Ireland, to harangue 
the people of that country and the publie 
of this country upon the wonderful pros 
perity of Ireland. Addresses had been 
periodically delivered by the noble Viceroy, 
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proving that Ireland was running a race of 
unparalleled progress, and was, in fact, be- 
coming the model country of the world. 
Every official who wrote or spoke, wrote or 
spoke in the same strain ; and every organ 
that represented the Government joined in 
singing the same joyful hymn. He felt 
assured that the right hon. Gentleman 
might not have taken the course he had 
done if he had not found himself the repre- 
sentative of a system of pertinacious denial 
that distress existed, which was far from 
credible to the candour of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Irish Government ; and he 
implored the right hon. Gentleman to fling 
aside all those miserable official shackles, 
which strangled every generous emotion, 
and to turn a deaf ear to those mere red- 
tapists who did everything and dealt with 
everything by the rules of office. On a 
former occasion he had asserted that wide- 
spread distress existed in Ireland—a state- 
ment which he now repeated, and was pre- 
pared to prove. He should adduce the 
verdicts given at the coroners’ inquests to 
show that several deaths had occurred in 
Ireland from want of the necessaries of life. 
And the worst was not past. If ever the 
Government was to do anything, to show 


any sympathy for the suffering people, or 
stietch out a hand to aid them, now was 


the time. In former years of distress it 
was well known that the worst periods were 
the months of June, July, and August, be- 
fore the new harvest could be cut, and 
especially in the parts of the country where 
the harvest was late. Generally speaking, 
the harvest in Ireland was later than in 
England ; and this year, he feared, they 
would not have till late in August a supply 
of food for the people at home. The Poor 
Law, as administercd in Ireland, was utterly 
inadequate to meet .the distress that per- 
vaded the country. In Lancashire there 
was a different state of things from that 
which existed in Cork or Connemara. In 
England there was a system of out-door 
relief; in Ireland there was none. It 
thus happened, that while in England in 
any pressure from which the working 
classes suffered, as at present in the cotton 
districts, the Poor Law was equal to their 
immediate relief, in Ireland the Poor Law 
was not, as now administered calculated to 
meet the pressure of times like the pre- 
sent. It might seem extraordinary to 
English Members, but there were masses of 
people in Ireland who would rather die in 
their cabins or on the roadside than go 
into the workhouse. The statement might 
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appear to be an extravagant one, but it was 
still literally the fact, and could be proved 
not only by numberless instances in point, 
but by the deliberate records of officials, 
Before he gave any particular cases that 
proved the severity of the suffering, the 
House would allow him to state what had 
been done to relieve it. A number of per- 
sons in Ireland had had the audacity—the 
criminal audacity—to say that the appeals 
made to Irish charity had been got up by 
agitators, and that a cry of distress was 
raised for evil purposes. To that assertion 
he gave a positive and solemn denial—he 
would not say an indignant, but a sorrow- 
ful denial. It was totally without founda- 
tion, or a shadow of truth. Who best 
knew the condition of the people? The 
Catholic clergy—those who had given relief 
from their own scanty means, and minis- 
tered to them in the time of hunger and 
wretchedness. Not a single word had been 
said by the Catholic clergy that had not 
been justified by the official Reports laid 
on the table fthe House. In consequence 
of these appeals several district relief Com- 
mittees had been formed in Ireland, and a 
central Committee at the Mansion-house, 
presided over by the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. The central Committee had raised 
about £2,200, and the district Committeer 
£6,000 ; and of that sum above £4,000 
was contributed, not by landlords, but by 
townspeople, strangers, and occupiers, 
many of whom were themselves suffering 
under the pressure. The Mansion-house 
Committee had done great service in elicit- 
ing public feeling, and inducing those who 
otherwise might have been hard and grasp- 
ing to be merciful and considerate. But 
that Committee had started into existence 
almost under the ban of the Government. 
It had gone on without the patronage of 
the Government, though the result of its 
appeal had saved many human lives and 
diminished the record of deaths by desti- 
tution that would have been piled up as 
a terrible accusation against the Govern- 
ment of the day. He would read a letter 
from the Catholic Bishop of Galway, Dr. 
M‘Evily, dated April 17. The letter 
was addressed to the Mansion-house Com- 
mittee. Dr. M‘Evily was under the im- 
pression, common in Ireland, that the Go- 
vernment did not wish this question of dis- 
tress to be mooted. He said the coming 
three months would sorely try the people, 
and he did not see what was to become of 
them during thattime. His Lordship thus 
continued— 
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“One of the most painful aggravations of the 
sufferings of the people is that a general impres- 
sion has gone abroad that the Government, whose 
first duty one would think it is to save the lives of 
the people—(for what other purpose do they hold 
the reins of Government—to what other purpose 
do the taxation, the armaments, &c., of the coun- 
try tend ?)—not only neglect this duty themselves, 
but regard with disfavour every effort to save 
them. It seems to be generally understood that 
the truly patriotic and charitable exertions of the 
several relief Committees, without whose interfer- 
ence thousands would have died of cold and hun- 
ger, are opposed to the views of Government ; 
and no Government official, no expectant of Go- 
vernment favours, it would seem, can take any 
part in them, or even publicly contribute to their 
funds. No doubt we enjoy very great liberty in 
this country. Where is there any other country 
on the face of the globe where there is such liberty 
to starve ?” 

That was the opinion of the Catholic 
Bishop of Galway ; and no wonder, since 
the Government had endeavoured to dis- 
prove the fact that there was wide-spread 
destitution in Ireland. He (Mr. Maguire) 
would go farther, and say, that that opi- 
nion, whether rightly or wrongly founded, 
was entertained by the great majority of 
the people of Ireland. He would give a 


few instances which, while exhibiting the 
distress prevailing in the districts referred 
to, would at the same time indicate the 


felling entertained in referenee to the per- 
tinacious incredulity of the Government. 
Here was a letter from the Rev. R. Pren- 
dergast, the parish priest of Newport, 
Mayo— 

“Newport, Mayo, April 26, 1862. 

“Dear Sir,—You will perceive in the public 
papers the resolutions adopted by the clergy of 
the Westport Deanery, on the 23rd inst., pro- 
claiming to the Government the appalling dis- 
tress now terribly felt by the people of this moun- 
tainous district. I beg respectfully to draw your 
attention particularly to the deplorable condition 
of my parish. This parish numbers 1,090 fami- 
lies, scattered over an area of 21 by 10 miles, 
principally mountainous—all chiefly subsisting on 
the potato crop. There has been a complete 
failure of this staple food of the people—add to 
this dire scarcity of food during the winter, and 
you will form some estimate of the people’s suf- 
ferings. ‘The pressure arising from the two-fold 
calamity has now come to such a crisis that, un- 
less the Government immediately intervene to 
aid the people, death from starvation will be the 
inevitable consequence. There was every effort 
made by local contributions to meet the scarcity 
of fuel in the parish during the past season; but 
at present no amount of foreign or local charity 
can cope with the prevailing want of food. 

“TI hope you will earnestly press upon the 
Government the necessity of attending to their 
claims.—I have the honour to be, your obedient 
humble servant, 

* RicnarD PRENDERGAST, 
“P.P., Newport, Mayo.” 
“J. F. Maguire, Esq., M.P.” 
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In reply to those who said there was no 
distress, he might advert to these resolu. 
tions of the deanery of Westport, which 
stated that no description of the appalling 
distress of the people of that extensive 
seaboard and mountainous district could 
give an adequate idea of the sad reality, 
and that, as ministers of God, they felt 
it an imperative duty to proclaim it to 
the Government, and to urge upon it the 
necessity of taking effective measures to 
save the lives of Her Majesty’s subjects 
from death by starvation, otherwise in- 
evitable. They also stated that the pre. 
sent condition of the country was not the 
result of indolence, or want of industry 
on the part of the people, but owing to 
the calamities of the season, the failure 
of the crops, the dearth of fuel, and also 
a malignant disease amongst pigs and 
eattle, combined with rigid exaction of 
rents. The last resolution, which he would 
read, was in these terms— 

“ That the false representations of Government 

officials, and others who studiously endeavour to 
conceal fram the gaze of the civilized world the 
real state of the country, are equally inhuman 
and unchristian, and deserve the unqualified cen- 
sure of every enlightened man, ro matter of what 
land or country.” 
Whether those expressions were justified 
or not, he was convinced that they were 
the prevailing sentiments of a majority of 
the Irish people. Even Belfast was not 
without suffering from the depression of 
the times ; for he saw, by a statement in 
the Belfast News of the 16th of April, that 
a meeting of Protestant clergymen had 
been held in that town, at which meeting 
the prevalence of distress among the work- 
ing population was fully admitted and 
strongly represented. It was also stated 
in the News that the classes now suffering 
were hitherto the best customers of the 
traders, who ought to assist them in their 
distress ; and after ridiculing the pros- 
perity reports of people connected with 
the Poor Law, the writer stated that those 
who were suffering would endure any pri- 
vations rather than degrade themselves by 
entering the workhouse. He (Mr. Ma- 
guire) was rather proud than otherwise of 
this horror of the workhouse entertained 
by honest and industrious men. He might 
refer to a letter from the Rev. F, Kenny, 
P.P., dated Moycullen, Galway, April 
30th, as it reflected eredit upon the decent 
pride and self-respect of a suffering people. 
The writer said—- 

“« That for a considerable time past the people 
of his parish had been enduring the most trying 
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privations without his knowledge or any out- 
spoken complaint. As long as credit lasted, and 
any articles of dress, bedclothes, or furniture upon 
which they could raise money, he heard not a 
word about cold, hunger, or any privations. It 
was only when the sacred duties of Easter brought 
him into close and daily intercourse with them 
that he learned the extent and severity of their 
distress, which their proverbial and characteristic, 
though mistaken pride, could no longer conceal, 
Not more than five or six families out of about 
550 had provisions up to the date of the letter, 
and by far the greater number of them were buy- 
ing food since the beginning of the year, and many 
since last November. There was not much em- 
ployment in the parish, as nearly all the landlords 
were absentees ; and the landholders, with one or 
two exceptions, had only small farms.” 

The writer added— 

“So you may easily judge of the condition of 
my flock, and of the dreary prospects before them. 
The Government, it appears, is still deaf to the 
cries of the indigent, as well as to the appeals 
made in their behalf.” 

In further confirmation of the distressed 
condition of the people, he might quote 
from a communication received from Mr. 
Murphy, of Bantry, which stated that on 
Saturday, the 26th of April, a poor man 
went begging from door to door in the 
town of Bantry. He was not an ordinary 
beggar, in all probability had never asked 
alms before in his life; but his ease is 
equally illustrative of the misery of his 
class and the operation of the Poor Laws. 
The name of this man is John Shea, of 
Faha, parish of Clonlawrence. He has a 
wife and eight children, one of them, a boy, 
then lying in a helpless state from the 
effects of starvation. His family were re- 
fused admission to the workhouse unless 
he consented to go with them; but as he 
is struggling desperately to sow a bit of 
ground—his only chance of social salva- 
tion—he refused to accept indoor relief, 
and preferred making an appeal to the 
charity of the public, in which he was for- 
tunately successful. The Rev. J. O'Reilly, 
the parish priest of Clonlawrence, bears tes- 
timony to the truth of this statement, and 
states that Shea and his family are suffer- 
ing from want of food, fuel, and clothing ; 
and the gentleman who sends the case 
says, ‘* There are some hundreds of such 
cases in and about this neighbourhood.” 
He now came to the list of deaths by star- 
vation, proved to be so by unquestionable 
evidence, He could enumerate as many 
as twenty inquests on persons who had 
died in different parts of Ireland, but 
chiefly in the west, between last November 
and the 26th of April, and in all of which 
the verdicts returned were, that death had 
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been caused by exposure to cold and star- 
vation. Some of them were attended with 
the most painful circumstances, and all 
evidenced great and prevailing distress. 
He would not attempt to quote all the 
eases at his disposal; but he would con- 
tent himself with enumerating some, giving 
the name, place, date, and verdict—or, 
in other cases, the circumstances. 

November 12th, 1861.—At Manish, near 
Ennis, co. Clare, on a man unknown, Ver- 
dict—** Death caused by exhaustion, star- 
vation, and exposure to cold,” 

November 20th, 1861.—At Oughterard, 
Galway, on Mary Sullivan, who was found 
dead on the hearthstone of a cabin where 
she had sought refuge for the night. Her 
body was leaning over the ashes of a few 
burnt sticks, Verdict—Death from ex- 
posure and want of food.” 

The death of the child of Anthony 
Prendergast, which happened in the public 
street of Athlone, on the 7th of December, 
was thus described by the correspondent of 
a Galway payer— 

‘Anthony Prendergast, having consumed the 
last meal of potatoes, and burned the last fire he 
could place on the hearthstone, with his wife and 
three children, abandoned his wretched cabin, and 
proceeded to the town to seek employment. The 
father carried one of the children on his back, the 
mother bore another folded in her arms, while the 
third child followed, with bleeding feet and a wail 
of suffering, which told of the pain and hunger he 
endured. They had scarcely entered the town 


| when the exhausted mother complained that she 


felt a cold weight pressing on her heart, and, 
taking aside the rags in which the child was 
rolled, she found it was his corpse. He had died 
in her arms of hunger and cold. It was truly a 
spectacle of woe to see that emaciated, naked, 
shivering group bewailing that little departed 
creature in the centre of a public street.” 

December 18th, 1861.—Knniskillen— 
Rebecca Liddy, who died in the public 
street. Verdict—* Want and exhaustion.” 

January 28th, 1862.—Galway—James 
Murphy, who died in a roofless house in 
Cross Street. The case of this poor man 
exemplified the horror of the workhouse 
felt by many even of the most destitute of 
the Irish poor. Tis story is thus told by 
the Galway Vindicator— 

“In an entry, off Lower Cross Street, there is 
an old house, for years forsaken by tenants of any 
grade of society. In the cellar of this dilapidated 
building (the ceiling of which was but partially 
covered) lay a poor man, named James Murphy, 
in the arms of death. He had suffered long from 
the want of the necessaries of life, ending in a 
series of other complaints, which brought him to 
an untimely grave. An old woman, who came 
from time to time to attend him, told us that she 
advised him to go to the poorhouse before he died, 
and his words were, ‘ Throw me out into the sink 
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there, but don’t bring me to the poorhouse.’ Poor 
Murphy was between thirty-eight and forty years 
of age, and was well known about the city as a 
good, honest man.” 

January 28th, 1862.—Athlone—-Poor 
man, name unknown, who was found lying 
on a dung-heap, and died immediately on 
his removal to the workhouse hospital. 
Verdict—** Died from want and exposure 
to cold.” 

February 14th, 1862.—Galway—An- 
thony Walsh. Verdict after post mortem 
examination—*‘ Died from exposure to cold, 
and want of food.”’ 

February 18th, 1862.—Athlone—Ber- 
nard Boland, a poor schoolmaster, died as 
he was being conveyed from Cushala, in 
St. Peter’s parish, to the workhouse of 
Athlone. Verdict—‘t Death caused by 
want and coid, the exposure developing 
disease of the heart.’’ 

Same place and date.—John Barron, 
weaver. On returning from a ncighbour’s 
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house, where he had been to obtain some 
firing, he fell lifeless at the door of his own 
wretched house. Verdict—‘ Death caused 
by want of food and fuel.” 

March 11th, 1862.—Glenarm, county 
Antrim—Owen Dogerty, aged eleven years, 
Verdict—*‘ Death from cold, and scanty 


and impure food.” 

The Rev. Thomas Walsh, P.P., Rusmuck, 
county Galway, writing to the Connaught 
Patrivt on the 17th of March, says— 

“Tam exhausted visiting the sick and dying, 

and it is with feelings of the deepest regret I have 
to record the names of Edmund Concannen, 
Robert Sullivan, Mary Nee, Honor Mannion, and 
others, who have died within the last five days for 
want of food or nourishment.” 
The Rey. Michael M‘Dermott, P.P. of 
Templeboy, Dromore West, county Sligo, 
writing in the end of March, when sending 
a petition in favour of certain amendments 
in the Irish Poor Law, adds in a post- 
script — 

“*T have this week administered the rites of the 
Church to four of my poor parishioners, who 
died of starvation.” 

And in answer to my request, that he 
would give me particulars as to names and 
dates, he thus writes on the 8th of April— 

“« The following persons died from starvation in 
this parish within the month of March last :— 
John Taylor on the 15th ; his wife Bridget on the 
16th; Mary Kilcullinon the 21st ; Thady Stein, 
on the 28th.” 

The writer adds— 

“These poor people were beyond recovery when 
I was called on to admininister to them the rites 
of the Church. I have no doubt but many others 
will meet with an untimely grave, unless imme- 
diately succoured. My scanty resources are ex- 
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hausted, and what to do, or how to remedy thig 
evil, I know not under heaven. May an Al. 
mighty Providence look to their necessities, as we 
cannot hope for or expect aid from our rulers,” 
On a former occasion the Secretary for 
Ireland read a letter from a gentleman of 
large means and high position in Castle- 
town Berehaven, co. Cork. That gentle. 
man, Mr. Puxley, chairman of the local 
Board of Guardians, gave a flourishing 
description of the prosperity of the distriet, 
But the following letter, written on the 
oth of last month, gave a very different 
idea of the actual state of the locality: — 
“ Castletown Berehaven, April 5th, 1862, 
“My dear Mr. Maguire,—A woman of the 
name of Neil died a few weeks ago near this town, 
and her friends assured me that her death arose 
from a total want of such food as she could in her 
illness make use of. It was I who prepared her 
for death, and while I was in the house I made a 
close examination of it, and could not discover 
one particle of any kind of provisions. At this 
time the family (eight in number—four adults, 
and four children) were obliged to subsist on 1} 
stone of meal per week, allowed them by the Vin- 
cent de Paul Society. This very day an inquest 
was held in the next parish, Kilcatherine, on the 
body of a girl named Mary Murphy. Her father 
swore that for several days his family had but 
one meal, and that an insufficient one, per day to 
live on; that on Saturday the 9th ult. he gave 
his child a little stirabout, which she at once 
threw up again ; that at this moment he had not 
a morsel of food nor a penny in his house ; and 
that his mother-in-law and another child of his 
| died about a month ago from the same want of 
{proper food. The child’s uncle, James Shea 
| swore that for the last three months this 
| family was always without a sufficiency and 
| often without a particle of any kind of food. 

“The M.D. swore that Mary Murphy had 
| scrofula and disease of lungs, which could be 
{ superinduced by bad and spare diet, and that her 
| death was greatly hastened by said insufficiency 

of food. All who were examined swore that such 
scenes as occurred in this family were now to be 
| found commonly in the district. Those present 
| at the inquest subscribed a small sum each for 
this poor Murphy. The coroner declared he 
never saw so many symptoms of distress.” 

“JT am writing in much haste—these are the 

facts—make the best use of them. 

“Do you remember Mr. Puxley’s (our Chair- 
| man of Board of Guardians) letter to Sir R. Peel? 
| I answered it most strongly in the Examiner, and 
| he had not a word to say in reply. In a short 


| time we will have more startling intelligence to 


| send you.—Yours sincerely, 
“ Joun O’Lxary, R.C.C.” 

Dr. O’Brennan, writing on the 6th of 

| April, from Tuam, says— 
“On Friday evening a man named Sweeny died 
of exhaustion from want of food, in the outskirts 
|of Tuam, I was at Mass on Sunday by the side 
| of a man who, as soon as he reached his miserable 
| home, fell on the floor from exhaustion. I don’t 
' wish to give his name, but I saw the case. Iam 
| sure, if inquests were held, it would be found that 





| many, many had died of destitution.” 
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At a recent meeting of the Tuam 
Guardians, four persons were mentioned 
to have died of destitution, namely—Mary 
Coleman, Catherine Monaghan, Bridget 
Spelman, and John MacHugh. These 
were in the Headford division. 

The Rev. Mr. Conway, writing from 
Headford—the same district respecting 
which they were told by Dr. Brodie that 
there were no applications for relief—gives 
a fearful account of the condition of the 

eople. His letter is dated “ Palm Sun- 
day.”’ He says— 

“But this moment I am after performing the 
funeral service of our holy religion in the church 
over the remains of Margaret Larkin, who died 
on yesterday in the village of Ballyconlaught. A 
few days since she was found on the roadside by a 
earman, who charitably placed her in his cart, and 
conveyed her to the house where she died. She 
applied for relief some months since, but was re- 
fused (though she was after receiving the last 
rites of her religion), unless she went to the work- 
house, which is a distance of ten Irish miles. . . 
After I attended her I sent for the doctor and the 
relieving officer, who lived miles off. The doctor 
certified she could not be removed to the work- 
house, and she got provisional relief. On the 
Tuesday following she got 3s. worth of bread and 
some tea. The Tuam Board of Guardians con- 
sidered her case on Wednesday, and on the 
following Friday late she got some relief, and the 
next morning she was a corpse.” 


The Rev. Mr. Conway refers to other 
cases— 

“Qn the day after, I attended a poor starving 
man named Kelly, who got shelter also from Mr. 
Wilson, near Headford. On the same day I ad- 
ministered to the father, the mother, and the 
daughter (their names were Walsh), in the town- 
land of Ballyhale. They were stretched in a 
little room, sick of malignant fever. They did 
not want for food, but they wanted fuel, as the 
nurse could not procure as much fire as would 
warm for them a little milk. The mother and 
daughter are since dead. On the same day, and 
in the same village, I attended a man named 
Gray, who lay in a hovel six feet by ten, and in it 
was the bed of his daughter, her husband, and 
ehild. Even during the awful famine of 1846-7 
I never met such an object. ‘The doctor certified 
that he was unfit to be removed to the workhouse. 
Still the committee which was appointed by the 
Poor Law Commissioners for Headford refused 
him relief. And in the same village, and on the 
same day, I visited a family named Glynne, and 
on yesterday a woman named Joyce was buried 
who walked three Irish miles to see the Headford 
relief committee and tell them her state, but there 
was no committee meeting. She came home, lay 
down in her cabin and died, and after her death 
the relieving officer sent her provisional relief.” 
He would pass over a number of other 
cases, and conclude with one so late as the 
26th of April. An inquest was held in 
Gort on the body of John Ford, whose 
case was worthy of every sympathy. It 
was that of a poor man who bravely strug- 
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gled on to the last, until he was struck 
down by sickness caused by destitution. 
The particulars are given by a correspond- 
ent of the Morning News— 


“The wife of the deceased deposed that she 
brought him some food at three o’clock p.m., of 
which he was unable to partake. Being in a weak 
and sickly condition, she urged him to desist from 
work ; but he replied that he would ‘ try and finish 
his day, as if he did not, what would she and the 
children do?’ He made another attempt to work, 
got still weaker, and at length fell senseless in the 
field. He was placed on a car by some neighbours 
working in an adjoining field, and brought home, 
when, after lingering for some hours, he expired. 
This witness added that during the winter and 
spring deceased and his family were on many days 
without a meal, and could not have subsisted only 
for the assistance rendered them by the Gort 
relief committee ; but that since the committee, 
compelled by the exhaustion of their funds, struck 
off from the list of recipients the families of all 
labouring persons, deceased and his family were 
reduced to a starving condition, She also stated 
that they were not in possession of any bed-cloth- 
ing, and that deceased used to sleep with no other 
covering than the remnants of an old coat.” 


The doctor stated that he had no doubt 
death resulted from the effects of starva- 
tion and want of bed-clothing. The jury 
returned the following verdict, in the pro- 
priety of which the coroner expressed his 
concurrence :— 


“We find that John Ford’s death was caused 
by the utter state of destitution in which he con- 
tinued to exist for the past winter and spring, 
being nearly always destitute of food and bed- 
clothing. 

“We are further of opinion that a judicious 
distribution of out-door relief to the labouring 
poor, who entertain a strong aversion to entering 
union workhouses, is very desirable, and would 
enable them to bear the severities of this trying 
season, with which private benevolence is entirely 
unable to contend.” 


Observations. 


He could give a much longer list, but he 
thought he had given a sufficient number 
to prove that the existence of serious dis- 
tress in Ireland was a painful reality. 
Now, it might be said that Catholic clergy- 
men occasionally indulged in exaggerated 
statements, the result of strong sympathy 
with sufferings and miseries with which 
they were not equal to cope ; and it might 
even be said that a famine cry was raised 
for unworthy purposes. But people do 
not die of starvation merely to prove a 
case—and these poor people would not 
have died if they could have had their own 
wish. Their deaths proved beyond doubt 
the existence of wide-spread misery, which 
was not alone likely to continue, but to 
increase. It was not creditable to the 
Government that such cases should have 
to be recorded, and it was less creditable 
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to them that they so long persevered in 
denying the existence of serious distress. 
If similar cases could have been recorded 
as occurring under the King of Naples, 
the Duke of Modena, or the Pope of Rome, 
it would have been said that the Govern- 
ment was maladministered, because it af- 
forded no protection to human life. And 
what are we to say when they occur in 
this great and powerful empire? By the 
end of the present month there would be 
no employment, save in rare instances, for 
agriculturists in Ireland. For two terri- 
ble months gaunt famine would stare the 
people in the face. It was the duty of 
the Government, as the guardian of the 
lives of the people and of the prosperity of 
the country, not to persist in denying that 
there was distress, but to take some active 
measures to relieve it. No doubt the Go- 
vernment would do something in reference 
to the relief in Lancashire, and every Irish 
Member would bless them for their in- 
terference ; but he desired that they 
should also be able to bless the Govern- 
ment for adopting measures for the relief 
of Irish distress. He had stated the 


ease of Ireland calmly and without ex- 
aggeration. 


There his duty ceased. He 
was not a Member of the Government, 
but a private and independent Member 
of the House; and the responsibility of 
action did not rest with him, but with 
the Government. He might, however, sug- 
gest to the Government that they could 
relieve the sufferings of the people by 
assisting local enterprise and promoting 
useful works. For instance, there were 
railways as yet on paper—tramways as 
yet in the same position—harbours to be 
constructed or improved—publie works to 
be undertaken or completed. Now, loans 
on liberal terms to reproductive works 
would ensure that which the Irish people, 
as the men and women of Lancashire, 
most desired, and that which was the 
greatest gift that could be conferred on 
the industrious classes of the communi- 
ty—remunerative employment. The peo- 
ple of Ireland did not ask for alms ; they 
wanted work, and the Government might, 
if so inclined, assist in providing it for 
them. In his own city—Cork, of which 
he happened this year to be Chief Ma- 
gistrate—the public boards were making 
every effort to supply employment by 
promoting useful public works; but still, 
in spite of their exertions, numbers of 
the working classes were suffering great 
distress from the pressure of the times. 


Mr. Maguire 
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After giving instances of the anxiety of 
the working classes to obtain employment 
instead of alms, the hon. Member eon. 
tinued: Many landlords were anxious to 
give relief by employing the labourers 
and small farmers in making improve. 
ments on their property, and not a few 
of them had applied to the Board of Works 
for loans to enable them to do so. It ap. 
peared, however, that the Board of Works 
had reduced the amount of the loans given 
by them, and he wished to know why they 
now insisted on giving a smaller amount 
than they were accustomed to give for. 
merly. He begged to call attention to the 
following letter, dated April 5th, addressed 
to him, and signed ‘* A Landlord”—but 
written by a respected nobleman of the 
South, whose name he was ready to com- 
municate to the right hon. Gentleman :— 

*“T am desirous to call your attention, and that 
of other Irish Members, to the position in which 
landlords, especially those who are life-tenants of 
their estates, who wish to improve their estates 
and employ the people, are now placed. From 
some unaccountable reason the loans from the 
Board of Works, which were originally fixed not 
to exceed £10,000 on any estate, are now limited 
to £5,000 ; consequently those landlords who may 
have expended that amount are now restricted 
from further improvement. In my own case I 
applied originally for the full sum of £10,000, 
which was granted, and I calculated of course on 
carrying out improvements to that extent. I 
find myself now suddenly stopped. It appears to 
me, that as Government call upon us landlords to 
assist the people in trying seasons, they should at 
least carry out the measures and means which 
they originally offered to us.” 

He hoped the right hon. Baronet would in- 
terpose and would induce the Board to adopt 
a course that would enable those landlords 
to give the necessary amount of relief 
to the people. Having now brought this 
ease before the House without exaggera- 
tion, and proving every case by the best 
evidence of which it was susceptible, he 
did not mean to say that the state of 
Ireland was anything like so bad as in 
famine years; but it was and would be 
for the next three or four months unusual- 
ly severe and trying while the Poor Law 
it was demonstrated, entirely failed to 
reach those in distress, The Poor Law 
officials who boasted of the prosperity of 
the country had not been out of Dublin, 
and the Chief Commissioner had never 
been in a single workhouse in Ireland. 
These officials only spoke from the reports 
they received ; and if the right hon. Baro- 
net relied on their fallacious statements, 
cold-bloodedly written in their own offices, 
he must go wrong, and the people must 
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suffer. He would only say, in conclusion, | a future time. Thehon. Member for Dun- 
that the responsibility entirely rested on | garvan (Mr. Maguire) laid great stress on 
the Government to take such steps as the | the inadequacy of the Poor Law to stave off 


pature of the case required ; and if the 
Government and Parliament felt them- 
selves called on to interfere in the case 
of South Lancashire, they were equally 
bound to interfere in the case of distress in 
another part of the United Kingdom ; and 
if they actively intervened for the assist- 
ance of one class of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in England, as they ought to do, they were 
tound to do the same for another class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that there could 
be no question that a succession of incle- 
ment seasons, a deficiency in the produce 
of the soil, and a diminution of trade in 
the manfacturing districts had given rise 
to considerable distress. In certain parts 
of Ireland an amelioration in the condition 
of the people had not been contempora- 
neous, as might have been hoped, with 
the advance of spring. There had been 
a serious, but he trusted only a temporary, 
depression, which, though severe in some 
places, was not, in his opinion, sufficient 
to retard either advaneing prosperity or 
the general improvement of the country. 
He had endeavoured to collect the best 
information he could with respect to the 
condition of the people, and his belief 
‘ was, though there was great want in 
many places, no famine existed or need 
be apprehended. Markets were low and 
plentifully supplied ; food was abundant ; 
and the wages of daily labour were not in 
amount reduced. If applications for Poor 
Law relicf were to be taken as any test, 
there had been in all the unions in the 
north of Ireland, and he believed in other 
parts, a reduction, gradual certainly, but 
still sensible, in the number of admissions. 
He had always regarded the Poor Law as 
the only safe and creditable public machi- 
nery for the administration of public relief. 
Local assistance from private benevolence 
had been liberally given, and would be con- 
tinued so long as a necessity for its exercise 
existed. It was their duty, however, to curb 
rather than foster the disinclination to ac- 
cept Union relief, for it was always attend- 
ed by order and discipline. Whether the 
poor-rate might not be made leviable on 
all descriptions of property was a subject 
which had lately engaged the attention of 
many philanthropists in Ireland ; and he 


believed the plans for extending its ope- | 


ration and facilitating its collection might 
Well vecupy the attention of that House at 


| 


| 


| 
| 





the present misery ; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber had succeeded last year in carrying his 


| Industrial Schools Bill, it would have laid 


on the Poor Law an intolerable burden, which 
would have been absolutely crushing to the 
ratepayers. Doubtless he was now recon- 
ciled to his disappointment in legislation, 
for the scheme which he proposed would 
have been attended with additional pres- 
sure upon the ratepayers. The great 
distress in the north of Ireland existed 
among the weaving population, owing to 
the decrease of the trade with America ; 
but in that part of the country he had 
never heard of a single proposal to ask for 
Imperial assistance. The system of rates 
in aid had proved manifestly unjust. The 
industrious and self-relying parts of the 
country ought not to be burdened for the 
sustentation of those who did little to help 
themselves. Moreover, the mode in which 
relief was given during the great famine 
of 1847 by providing public employment 
proved a lamentable failure and had exer- 
cised a demoralizing influence which was 
not yet extinct. It might have been 
proper for the State to assist the execu- 
tion of the great main lines of railway ; 
but those lines were now completed, and 
it would not be expedient for the Govern- 
ment to encourage the making of branch 
and extension lines—the only works of 
the kind which remained to be carried 
out. While the alleviation of the severe 
distress of Lancashire was still left to 
private benevolence, he could not admit 
that it was the duty of the Government to 
maintain the population of either kingdom 
at the public charge. An impression pre- 
vailed in the north of Ireland that much 
exaggeration had been indulged in on the 
question, in order to damage the adminis- 
tration of his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary. Those attempts had, however, 
signally failed ; and there had been evinced 
in the province of Ulster a determination 
to do justice to the motives which had ac- 
tuated his right hon. Friend in according 
to Ireland credit for an equal capacity with 
the rest of the kingdom to extricate herself 
from her own difficulties, if her energies 
had only fair play. If those measures of 
social and internal improvement which the 
Chief Sceretary had brought forward, such 
as those dealing with markets and fairs, 
the registration of births and deaths, the 
settlement of the marriage law, and several 
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other questions, only received the approval 
of that House, and became law this Ses- 
sion—of which there would be a better 
chance if the Irish Members would only 
moderate the excessive number of their 
amendments—then those measures would 
effect far more for the solid advantage of 
Ireland than any amount of discussion like 
that raised by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan could possibly produce. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, he confessed 
he was astonished at the tone of the gallant 
Member who spoke last. Had the speech 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan been 
intended as an attack upon the Govern- 
ment, he should have expected the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to address the House in 
his character of a relation of the Chief 
Secretary. But the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan had had no such intention, nor had 
he presented himself in any way as a men- 
dicant to the English Treasury or people. 
If the Irish people only received reasonable 
aid, in the shape of loans from those Im- 
perial funds to which they equally contri- 
buted with the rest of the kingdom, they 
would be able to tide over their period of 
difficulty. It had been said that the relief 
works carried on during the famine lamen- 


tably failed ; but their failure was due to 
the want of foresight and proper manage- 
ment rather than to any other cause. 
There was no reason to suppose that under 
a better system they would not answer 


their object. The main lines of railway 
were those which least required encourage- 
ment from the State. The branch and 
extension lines, on the other hand, which, 
though useful, could not be looked upon as 
a profitable investment, had a claim to such 
support. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was by that 
time impressed with the opinion that there 
was great distress in Ireland, which would 
doubtless be much increased within the 
next few months ; and what the people of 
Ireland asked was not charity, but employ- 
ment, through the medium of advances for 
reproductive works. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he wished, before the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
replied, to put before the House a few sta- 
tistics which, he thought, would go a good 
way to disprove the statement so often put 
forward by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
regarding what he was pleased, erro- 
neously, to call Irish prosperity, and with 
which he appeared to have indoctrinated 
the Chief Secretary. The latter was not, 
perhaps, so much to be blamed on first 
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going to Ireland if he had erroneous ideas; 
but there could be no excuse when he had 
the benefit of his own powers of observa. 
tion, that when he went on what he mis. 
called his mission of charity last year, he 
should, instead of making it one, do all 
that lay in his power to shut up the foun- 
tains of charity that had begun to flow for 
the relief of Irish distress. It would not 
be denied that great misery existed jn. 
1847 ; it cost Ireland over two millions of 
her people, and was caused altogether by 
the loss of twenty millions worth of food. 
In 1861, startling as it might seem, Ireland 
really produced less of the necessaries of 
life, or the means of procuring them, than 
she did during the period of that desolating 
famine. To prove this he would alone rely 
on Government returns, and it seemed 
quite incomprehensible how, in the face of 
them, the Earl of Carlisle could venture to 
speak of the prosperity of the country, 
For the information which he was about to 
furnish the House he was indebted to the 
admirable letters lately addressed to the 
Lord Lieutenant by Mr. Joseph Fisher, 
proprietor of the Waterford Mail, which 
were published in some of the London 
journals, in which he very clearly proved, 
by statistics arranged with great care and 
ability, that Ireland, in an agricultural 
point of view, was retrogading instead of 
advancing as the Lord Lieutenant would 
endeavour to make the world,believe. The 
loss of the potato crop last year was fully 
half what it was in 1847, say ten millions 
sterling. In 1847 the produce of the grain 
crop was sixteen and a quarter millions of 
quarters ; in 1861 it produced only eleven 
millions, leaving a loss, as compared with 
the former period, of nearly five anda 
quarter millions of quarters, worth fully 
eleven millions sterling. So far then, Ire- 
land, in point of the produce of crops fit for 
human food, was something worse off than 
in 1847. As it might be urged that there 
was an improvement in other articles, he 
would deal with them. In 1847 there 
were exported of cattle 190,000 ; in 1860, 
exported 255,000, showing an increase of 
65,000. Sheep exported in 1847, 324,000; 
sheep exported in 1861, 407,000, showing 
an inerease of 83,000. But against these 
two items of increase they should place the 
diminution of pigs. In 1847, 480,000 live 
pigs were exported; in 1861, 358,000. 
The average exports of bacon during the 
five years from 1841 to 1845 was 152,000 
bales, containing two pigs each ; and in 


1860 it amounted to 133,000 bales, so that 
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there were 170,000 less pigs now exported | respectfully of the Lord Lieutenant ; but if 
than before the famine. As regarded |his Excellency would only examine the 
putter, 777,000 firkins were exported | question, he could not but see that he had 
jn 1851, and 734,000 only in 1861. So/ not sufficient grounds for representing the 
that there was a falling off of forty-/ state of Ireland what he was so fond of 
three thousand firkins, Previous to 1846, | doing at public meetings ; and the Chief 
on a five years’ average, Ireland exported | Secretary was as little justified in denying 
four willions’ worth of corn; but in 1861 she | the deep distress that existed. They both 


imported that quantity, making a difference | 
of eight millions sterling ; and to mend | 
the matter, when the people were more | 
numerous and prosperous, just previous to | 
1847, they paid only four millions in taxa- | 
tion ; and now, when in a worse condition, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer compelled 
them to contribute seven millions. It was 
boasted that Ireland was enriched every 
year for the last five years by a million a 
year sent from emigrants in America to 
their kindred at home; but the Chan- | 





incurred a deep responsibility by doing so, 
as a careful and dispassionate examination 
into the state of Ireland should convince 
them that at no period since the unfortu- 
nate Union was it more incumbent on those 
occupying their position to endeavour to 
urge on Government to devise measures to 
prevent a recurrence of those disasters 
which, if not averted in time, would sweep 
away the remnant that remained of the 
Irish people. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he quite 


eellor took care to impoverish the country | concurred with the hon. Member for Dun- 
by the same amount in income tax. Eng-) garvan in the opinion that the question 
land imported eleven millions of quarters | which he had raised was one in dealing with 
of grain annually. How much better it | which all party feeling and personal preju- 


would be if the twenty-two millions that | dice ought to be laid aside, inasmuch as it 
cost were expended amongst the farmers | was one which appealed strongly to every 
of her own kingdom ; and that could be | feeling of humanity and of charity. The 
done without not only ultimately costing | question was one, indeed, which was caleu- 
the State a penny, but adding very much: | lated to interest every man whose attention 


to the Imperial Exchequer. It had been , had been direeted—and whose had not ?— 
asked to what good end was the Motion | to the wants and privations of those por- 
of the Member for Dungarvan likely to | tions of the community who, during a sea- 
tend ; did the Irish want alms again? He | son of, he readily admitted, an exceptional 
answered on the part of his poor country- | character, had chanced to be more exposed 
men, certainly not ; all they sought was | than others to its inclement influences and 
labour for their arms, and to be permitted |effects. To the able, calm, and moderate 
to raise the means of life out of their own ; statement made by the hon. Gentleman 
soil. There were thousands upon thou-| who had brought the subject forward he 
sands of acres of land in Ireland which, if had listened attentively, and he must 
reclaimed, would more than produce all the | say that when he had sat down he had felt 
grain England now brought from foreign | considerably relieved, because he had been 
countries, and which would give a living to given to understand that the hon. Member 
two millions of people more. Let the House | would be ina position to submit to the 
only regard the matter from a British point | House from sources of information from 
of view, and they could not fail to see | which they were debarred what was termed 
how England would be enriched by this. | a very strong case against the Government; 
Suppose each of those people used four | but he rejoiced to find that the hon. Gentle- 
pounds worth of British manufacture in the ; man had failed to make out any such case. 
year—which was a very moderate calcula- | He would admit, however, that if one tenth 
tion—the English manufacturer would sell! part of the insinuations that had been 
eight millions more of his goods, and, al-| thrown out and accusations made against 
together, twenty-two millions of money | the Government by some had been justified 
would remain in the country. And all by facts, serious censure and blame would 
this might be accomplished, and the House | rightly attach to that portion of the Go- 
of Commons no more troubled with tales|vernment of which he was the organ in 
of Irish distress, if the Legislature would | the House of Commons. He, of course, 
only pass a measure to protect Irish in- | gave the hon. Member for Dungarvan ere- 
dustry in the first place, and to encourage | dit for being animated by the best motives 

e reclamation of land by drainage and | in adopting the course which he had that 
otherwise, He did not wish to speak dis-! evening taken; but notwithstanding the 
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full publicity which he had given to the 
circumstance that it was his intention to 
bring the subject forward, even to the in- 
sertion of special advertisements invoking 
aid to supplement his own limited means 
of information, he rejoiced to say the case 
against the Government which he was able 
to establish was far from being so bad as 
some hon. Members were, perhaps, inclined 
to suppose; nay, more, he hoped to be 
able, before he sat down, to show to the 
House that the state of things to which 
the hon. Gentleman had more particularly 
referred was calculated, fairly viewed, to 
place in a favourable light rather than 
otherwise, before the public, the zeal and 
active supervision of that department of 
the Irish Executive whose duty it was to 
investigate the subject. The Irish Govern- 
ment, he might add, had nothing to con- 
ceal in the matter, and therefore he would 
at once say that the papers for which the 
hon. Gentleman asked would be most 
readily and freely given. He must, never- 
theless, observe that it was a most painful 
thing for any man to have to comment by 
way of reply on those cases of alleged 
death from destitution which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had adduced. A person fairly ar- 


guing against the assertions which were 
made in support of the Motion was liable 


to misapprehension ; but although he 
might deem it to be his duty so to argue, 
he could assure the House he sympathized 
as warmly as the hon. Gentleman himself 
in the distress and suffering which existed 
in many parts of the country, and had it 
been in his power or in that of the Irish 
Government in any way to alleviate that 
distress by means of the ordinary resources 
at their command, they would have rejoiced 
in applying them to the purpose. How 
difficult it was to administer extraordinary 
resources the House was aware. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Dawson) had not addressed 
the observations which fell from him in 
capacity of relative, but as sharing the 
opinions entertained, as he believed, by a 
great many people in Ireland, and he de- 
preeated the application of the extraordi- 
nary resources of the State to the allevia- 
tion of distress. In 1846-7-8 £6,000,000 
had been expended in that shape for the 
relief of distress in Ireland, but it had 
been laid out badly and on works that were 
unproductive. What was the consequence ? 
All the hospitals, infirmaries, and work- 
houses were crowded to suffocation. The 
grand jury cess, he believed he was justi- 
fied in saying, had risen at the time nearly 
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one hundred per cent in many cases, while 
the poor rate had progressed in such g 
ratio in some counties as to have multi. 
plied at the rate of five hundred per cent 
in a period of four years. The amount 
of outdoor relief which was then given 
was so great indeed as to be ha 
credible. Over three millions of people 
were absolutely at one time—during the 
month of August—in receipt of outdoor 
rations in Ireland. To that state of things 
the present distress in the country, much 
as it was to be lamented, bore no com. 
parison, as he trusted he should be able 
to prove. The cases of death by destitu. 
tion by no means escaped the notice of 
the Government. The constabulary re. 
ported the deaths, an inquiry was insti- 
tuted, the union authorities were bound 
to report all such cases, and thus no in 
stance of death from starvation could escape 
the notice of the Government. The hon, 
Member had entered into details, and had 
mentioned names of persons who were 
alleged to have died from starvation and 
destitution. Upon that subject he would 
make a few remarks, and he hoped he 
should be able to convince the House that 
he had satisfactorily disposed of all the 
eases that had been quoted. The hon, 
Member for Dungarvan had issued a cireu- 
lar letter calling the attention of the people 
of Ireland to the distress prevailing in 
that country, and asking for information 
upon the subject. It was to be regretted 
that in that circular letter, and again in his 
speech that evening, the hon. Gentleman 
had thought fit to make unfavourable allu- 
sions to the noble Earl the Lord Liew 
tenant of Ireland. It was not his duty to 
defend the head of his department, but 
from his own personal acquaintance he 
must say, that while the noble Lord was 
man of cultivated mind, he was also a most 
warm-hearted and generous sympathizer 
with all who suffered in Ireland or else- 
where. The hon. Gentleman had received 
many answers to his letter, and he had 
indulged in taunts against official insensi- 
bility and incredulity. Such imputations 
were most unfair, and the hon. Member 
could not have made them had he known 
the anxiety of the Government concerning 
the state of Ireland during the last six 
months. 

The hon. Member had alluded to four 
cases, the particulars of which he gave 
upon the authority of the Rev. Mr. M‘Der- 
mott, the parish priest of Templeboy, 2 
the western partof Sligo. In referenee# 
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those four cases, he (Sir R. Peel) would 
state the particulars in each instance, and 
from them the House would derive some 
jdea of the nature of the general returns 
which had been made to the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan. The Rev. Mr. M‘Dermott 
wrote a letter on the 25th of March, saying 
that in his parish four people had died of 
starvation, that he expected more would 
follow in the course of a week. Up to the 
93rd of April, the date of the official in- 
quiry that ad been made, he was glad to 
say there had not been a single death from 
starvation or destitution. An official in- 
quiry had been directed into the statements 
of the Rev. Mr. M‘Dermott, and from the 
sworn testimony given upon the occasion 
the House would be able to form an opinion 
of the real facts. The first case was that 
of a family named Taylor, and the landlord 
of the man in his sworn evidence stated— 


“Treside about 150 yards from where Taylor 
and his wife lived in Lugdoon, and I have known 
the family well for the last three years. They 
hold conacre from me, and they have a free house 
in Lugdoon. Taylor had been in a bad state of 
health, to my knowledge, for the past nine months. 
I should say he was a man of seventy years of age. 
They had a good crop of potatoes, which was not 
consumed a short time previous to his death, 
as Isaw them digging potatoes in their conacre 
feld. In consequence of Taylor’s illness I forgave 
them a great portion of the rent they owed to me. 
A few days after Taylor took to his bed I thought 
that some sort of delicacies might be of use 
tohim, and Mrs. Fenton and I sent him plenty of 
bread and tea morning and evening. ‘The wife 
died about a week before Taylor, and they were 
getting some subscription for a coffin. A demand 
was made upon me to subscribe. I refused it, on 
the ground that the daughter was able to give 
2s. 6d. to Mr. M‘Dermott the priest for masses for 
her mother’s soul, which I thought would have 
been better laid out in getting a coffin for her. 
On getting a summons yesterday I sent for Mary 
Taylor. I asked her if her father died of starva- 
tion, and she said he did not, that all the neigh- 
bours were particularly kind to him. She said 
she was summoned to atttend here to day ; that 
she was desired to put on the worst clothes she had 
and go without shoes. She had then shoes on her, 
and she comes to-day without shoes. Her con- 
a is well set with both oats and pota- 


The medical officer of Templeboy stated 
that he had seen no indications of famine 
in his district, and that Taylor was a worn- 
out old man, who had not long to live. In 
the case of Mary Kilcullin, a witness in 
whose house the deceased had lived swore 
that she was not in want of food, as the 
family had a stack of oats worth about £2 
or £2 10s., and they received £1 from 
atelative in America about a week before 
her death. The witness was sure the 
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death did not arise from starvation. In 
reference to the case of a man named 
Thady Stein, the medical officer stated that 
the deceased was an infirm man with a 
severe cough, which was really the cause of 
death. He thought the House would per- 
ceive that the answers to the cases brought 
forward by the hon. Gentleman were con- 
clusive. In none of the cases was there 
the slightest ground for the allegations 
that had been made. The hon. Gentleman 
had also referred to a case of Mary Murphy, 
and had said that the jury found a verdict 
of death from starvation. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he did not re- 
member the exact words he had used, but 
he thought they were to the effect that the 
deceased died of scrofula superinduced by 
starvation. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: Ihave here the 
finding of the jury. The verdict is distinct 
that she died of disease of the lungs and 
scrofula, The hon. Gentleman says he can 
produce forty cases of death from starva- 
tion. I maintain he cannot find one-tenth 
of the number. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman read the whole of the verdict ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: The hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to this case as one of death 
from starvation. The jury did say cer- 
tainly “‘ hastened by want.”” There were, 
however, thousands of deaths in this ecoun- 
try which were hastened by want; but 
they were not of a nature to be brought 
under the special notice of Parliament. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg the 
right hon. Baronet to read the statements 
of the coroner and other persons as to the 
condition of the people in that district. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
it would occupy too much time to read 
them, but he would do so if the House 
wished it. He would next refer to a case 
which merited the notice of Parliament as 
an instance of gross misrepresentation to 
excite sympathy. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Will not the right 
hon. Baronet give some answer to the other 
cases I have brought forward. I challenge 
him to do so. (Order, order !] 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that the hon. 
Gentleman had referred to a case in his 
own place—Dungarvewn, he presumed. 

Mr. MAGUIRE aaid, he had referred 
to Cork, of which city he was chief magis- 
trate, and he had st;ated that there existed 
great want and misery among the working 

opulation. 


Sin ROBERT PEEL said, he wished to 
2P2 
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refer to the Globe newspaper of the Ist of 
March. In that paper there was published 
the following letter from the parish priest 
of Kilmore, in the county of Mayo :— 


“‘Sir,—The population of my parish, Kilmore, 
county of Mayo, declared, is 6,534: of these 272 
have food for four months; 767 have food for 
three months ; 2,613 have food for two months ; 
1,514 have food for one month; 1,134 have no 
food; total population, 6,534. Those who have 
no food are begging, borrowing, and pawning not 
only their day clothes, but also their scanty night 
clothing (when a pawn-office will receive them), 
to procure Indian meal to keep them from starva- 
tion. They have a just horror of going into or 
rearing their children in a workhouse, into which 
they will not be admitted until they give up pos- 
session of all they hold dear, the shelter of the 
roof under which they were born and reared. I 
confidently appeal to the generosity and charity 
of the British public to assist me in saving from 
starvation as moral, as sober, and as industrious 
a people as any on the face of the earth.” 


He made a special inquiry with respect to 
that advertisement, and this was what he 
learnt in reference to it. Dr. Brodie, the 
Poor Law Inspector, reported— 


“The parish of Kilmore includes three electoral 
divisions of the Swineford Union—namely, Kil- 
more, Urlaur, and Kilkelly. . . . A large portion 
of the three electoral divisions above named is the 
property of Lord Dillon, His agent, Mr. Strick- 
land, allowed a large quantity of timber to be cut 
down for firing. . . . It is very difficult to arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion as to the condition of the 
people, judging merely from the appearance and 
condition of their houses. Persons having money 
laid by or other sufficient means of support reside 
in the most miserable cabins. Cases were men- 
tioned to me illustrative of this fact, one in par- 
ticular. A man named Dillon was found during 
the past month lying dead in a field ; the appear- 
ance of the body, as well as the miserable hovel 
occupied by him, led to the belief that his death 
was caused by starvation. An inquest was held 
on the body, and it appeared in evidence that he 
was at the time of his death possessed of over 
£200. . . . The police-sergeant told me that he 
finds bags of meal in some of the wretched hovels. 
He does not deny the existence of individual cases 
of distress, but he considers the idea of 1,134 
persons being without food as a very extravagant 
exaggeration.” 


Dr. Brodie went on to say— 

“I am unable to arrive at the conclusion that 
any extraordinary measures of relief are at present 
required in this district.” 

The hon. Member for Dungarvan had asked 
that the other cases alluded to by him might 
be referred to in detail; but without going 
into very lengthy details he thought he 
could not do better than read to the House 
certain remarks which he had received that 
day from the Chief Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Power, who, whatever might 
be said by the hon. Member for Dungarvan, 
was a gentleman incapable of making any 
Six Robert Peel 
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assertion which he could not strictly vouch 
for as fact. That document was interest. 


ing as referring to every case brought 
under the notice of the Government by the 
police, coroner’s inquests, or newspapers— 


“There have been 31 cases of inquiry into 
alleged cases of death through want, from the 
first of November to the present date, the first of 
May, embracing six months, The number of 
inquests included in the above cases was 25, In 
several of the cases of inquest the verdict did not 
allege death through want or destitution, but 
was erroneously stated as doing so in some news. 
paper, and this led to inquiry being made, In 
most of the other cases of inquest the verdict 
does not directly allege death from destitution 
or starvation, but alleges death through sickness, 
attended or preceded by exposure or other kind of 
privation. In many of these cases the verdict was 
borne out by the subsequent official inquiry, butin 
some cases it was not. In those cases in which 
the verdict was borne out by the facts, the caso 
was generally that of a mendicant or person not 
having any fixed place of abode, often of very ad- 
vanced age, and overtaken by sickness in wander- 
ing about from place to place, never making appli- 
eation for Poor Law relief, and in most cases re- 
fusing it when tendered. Even in this class of 
cases the death has not been traced in any in- 
stance to sickness caused by absolute want of food, 
but to sickness attended by want of suitable food, 
nursing, and other comforts, which could only be 
supplied in the workhouse. _In many of the cases 
food of the ordinary description (as bread, meat, 
&c.) or the means of procuring it—namely, small 
sums of money—was found upon the person. A 
very few among the thirty-one cases are cases of 
death through sickness which occurred in the 
families of the peasantry and were attended like- 
wise by want of suitable food and nourishment 
and the absence of any application for relief in the 
workhouse, the only available mode of preventing 
or retarding death in those cases. Occasionally 
the evidence obtained by the Inspector shows the 
existence of great pecuniary distress among the 
small farmers in some districts; but the same 
evidence negatives the existence of any state of 
things approaching to famine, or any description 
of famine disease, such as the prevalence of fever, 
dysentery, or the like. The cases inquired into are, 
in fact, such as occur, more or less, in ordinary 
seasons; and it is worth remark that they are 
scattered over the whole surface of the country; 
showing clearly no connection with aggravated 
distress in any one particular district.” 


He thought that letter important as show- 
ing the real state of the case. He did not 
mean to deny that there existed consider- 
able suffering and distress, but he main- 
tained that there was no justification for 
the allegation that deaths from starvation 
had occurred in consequence of the neglect 
and disregard of the Irish Government. 
The House, too, knew what some coroners 
inquests were. He had a letter from 4 
magistrate who described the little reliance 
to be placed on the verdicts of coroners 
juries. The gentleman was one of two 
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magistrates present at a coroner’s inquiry 
relative to one of these cases of alleged 
death by starvation, and he wrote as 
follows :-— 


“The jury found a verdict contrary to the 
charge of the coroner, contrary to evidence, and 
contrary to common sense, from personal feel- 
ings ; and” (added the magistrate) “I refused to 
act on the verdict, and so did the coroner as to is- 
sving a warrant. The extent to which ‘ charitable 
feelings,’ falsely so called, will lead the class from 
which such juries are usually formed is hardly to 
be imagined. Some time ago I examined eight 
jurymen on oath, and it was distinctly proved that 
they had sworn falsely; and then they stated in 
open court that they conceived ‘the charitable 
object’ which they had in view when they con- 
cocted their story would atone for perjury.” 


Mr. MAGUIRE: Name, name! 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he spoke 
from his own authority. [Mr. Macurre : 
No, no! and cries of Name!] The hon. 
Gentleman had himself read letters with- 
out stating names. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to ex- 
lain. 

Mr. SPEAKER stated, that at present 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
Ireland was in possession of the House; 
and when he sat down, it would be compe- 
tent for the hon. Member for Dungarvan to 
make an explanation. 

Sr ROBERT PEEL said, nothing was 
more interesting on this subject than the 
official returns during the past few weeks. 
It was highly gratifying to the Government 
to know that on the 5th April last there 
was a decrease of 203 in the number of 
recipients of relief through the whole of 
Ireland ; on the 12th, a decrease of 673 ; 
and on the 19th, a decrease of 638. He 
also had in his hand a statement of the 
number of persons in the workhouses in 
Ireland at the close of each week from 
February to May in each year from 1852 
to 1862, and it showed that the condition of 
the people at present was not one caleu- 
lated to excite alarm or serious anxiety on 
the part of the Government. In 1852 
there were, at the beginning of May, 
186,000 persons in the workhouses in 
Ireland ; in 1853, 143,500 persons; in 
1854, 102,400 persons ; in 1855, 83,800 
persons; in 1856, 65,800 persons; in 
1857, 52,900 persons; in 1858, 47,800 
persons; in 1859, 41,300 persons; in 
1860, 43,000 persons ; and in 1861, 
47,500 persons. He believed that at the 
present moment the number in the work- 
houses was 59,000 persons. From these 
returns it was cvident that though there 
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was much distress in Ireland it was not 
so wide-spread as some hon. Gentlemen 
would wish the House to believe ; and as 
the last six months were always the worst 
part of the year, they might hope that the 
distress would gradually diminish. It was 
a remarkable fact that the price of food in 
Ireland during the last six months had 
been considerably less than it was in 
the preceding year; and the sanitary 
state of the people was also reported to 
be satisfactory at this moment; there 
being no appearance of fever epidemic, 
although there was a popular apprehen- 
sion of one. The Board of Superintend- 
ence of the City of Dublin prisons, in a 
recent report, had congratulated the coun- 
cil of the city and their fellow-citizens 
upon the satisfactory state of the prisons 
under their control, adding— 

“ The distress prevalent in the country had led 
the Board to the anticipation of a large increase 
of crime in the city, but happily their apprehen- 
sion has not been realized.” 

Ie might also be permitted to allude to 
the annual report of the Poor Law Board, 
which had been just published, and would 
shortly be laid upon the table, as it contain- 
ed some facts which ought not on such an 
occasion to be overlooked. The Commis- 
sioners said that the year 1861 and the 
previous year had been exceptional years 
—but the six months beginning with Sep- 
tember were always the worst period of the 
year, and now that period was passed a 
great diminution of pauperism had taken 
place, as shown by the returns, and there 
was reason to expect that the distress 
would gradually diminish. 1859 was the 
most satisfactory year as regarded the 
state of Ireland. In that year there was 
less pauperism and less relief given under 
the administration of the Poor Law than in 
any year since the Poor Law had been esta- 
blished. 1860 was marked by consider- 
able loss of eapital in the south and west 
of Ireland, the effects of which the country, 
and the small farmers and labouring popu- 
lation especially, were now feeling. But 
although, in the early part of 1862, there 
was a scarcity of fuel, the price of food 
was less last year and this than in any 
other since 1851. And with regard to 
the alleged deaths from want, the Commis- 
sioners said that they had in every one, 
whether communicated to them through 
the press, by the constabulary, or in an 

other way, and in every case of a coroner's 
jury, instituted an inquiry upon oath. 
With regard to the sanitary condition of 
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the poor, the Report declared that upon 
the whole it was last year satisfactory, 
and still continued so. There was no 
disease of an epidemic form; no cholera 
of an epidemic character ; and although 
fever existed in scme places, yet upon the 
whole the health of the population gave 
no support to the alarming expectations 
which had been in some quarters indulged 
in. These facts were satisfactory, and 
the state of things in Ireland would be 
still more satisfactory if there did not, un- 
fortunately, prevail on the part of some 
persons a practice of calumniating the 
workhouses and the system of administra- 
tion in them. He declared, without fear of 
eontradiction, that many lives had been 
sacrificed through the refusal of persons 
in extreme poverty, influenced by the 
exaggerated statements which were made 
on the subject, to enter a workhouse. 
Under a system of indoor as compared 
with outdoor relief, the poor and sick 
received constant medical attendance, and 
constant nursing, and every description of 
medical comfort ; and such a system must 
be more efficacious for the recovery of 
health and the preservation of life than 
outdoor relief could be, however adminis- 
tered. But owing to the prejudices ex- 
eited by a certain party in Ireland, who— 
for what reason he could not understand— 
had put themselves in opposition to the 
policy of the Government, the destitute 
and sick poor were dissuaded from avail- 
ing themselves of the relief so easily ob- 
tained by admission to the workhouses. 
The first general denunciation of work- 
house relief was to be found in a document 
published in August, 1859, signed by 
twenty-eight Roman Catholic bishops, who 
said— 

“As the fathers of the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan, we complain, and we have cause to 
complain, of the administration and working of 
the Poor Law in Ireland. Need we say that the 
physical condition of the poor in our workhouses 
is wretched in the extreme, and that it contrasts 
most unfavourably with their condition in times 
gone by, when, under the dispensation of Catholic 
charity, they were cared for with the utmost 


Now, to what period in the history of Ire- 
‘land this allusion was intended to point it 
was impossible to say. Certainly during 
the whole of the present century, previous 
to the introduction of the Poor Law, there 
was in Ireland a state of the greatest 
misery, breaking out periodically into 
famine and pestilence of the most fatal 
character. Still more recently attempts 
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had been made by the Roman Catholig 
hierarchy to dissuade the poor from ag, 
cepting workhouse relief. In a letter 
addressed to Archbishop Cullen by Bishop 
M‘Evily from Galway, published on the 
25th of February last, the writer said— 
“T need not inform your Grace that the amount 
of relief given in the workhouse is no test of 
distress. The people are determined to die sooner 
than enter these charnel-houses. For my part, 
until the whole Poor Law system is totally 
changed, I will never advise them to enter insti. 
tutions where the lives of the old and the morals 
of the young are not safe.” 
Now, he believed that no hospital was con 
ducted with more medical skill, liberality, 
and success in the treatment of diseage 
than that attached to the workhouse of 
Galway ; and such a statement, therefore, 
as that of Bishop M‘Evily was greatly to 
be regretted. Again, in aletter addressed 
by Archbishop Cullen to the Roman Ca 
tholie clergy and laity of the diocese of 
Dublin, published on the 25th of February 
last, the writer alluded to “‘ The huge Bas. 
tilles—those ovens of corruption which 
disgrace the north and south side of our 
city ;’’ and added, “true charity and reli- 
gion are to be oppressed in order to pro- 
mote the system which is effectually de. 
stroying, degrading, and demoralizing our 
poor in the workhouse.” Now, he (Sir 
Robert Peel) would appeal to the hon. 
Members for the city of Dublin whether 
they knew of any hospitals in Europe more 
admirably and successfully conducted, or 
more liberally supplied with all necessary 
comforts for sick patients, than those of 
the North and South Dublin Unions, which 
were alluded to in this passage ? In aletter 
written by Archbishop M‘Hale, which was 
also published last February, the writer 
said, ‘‘ The workhouse system still bears 
the taint of the infidelity, the inhumanity, 
and the immorality of the origin from 
which they sprung.”” What was meant 
by this he did not exactly know. Then, 
last of all, Archbishop Cullen, in a speech 
made at the Mansion-house at Dublin o 
the 17th of February, said the feeling of 
the Irish people was that ‘they preferred 
to die of hunger rather than go into s 
workhouse, and they have very just ret 
sons for doing so.” Now language like 
that, used by a high ecclesiastical dignity 
at a moment of great pressure and anxiety, 
was not altogether such as he had exp 
or desired to hear. The hon. Gentleman 
read a letter from Dr. M‘Evily, who had 
stated that an impression had gone a 
that the Government not only negl 
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its duty but regarded with disfavour every 
attempt to alleviate the sufferings of the 

ple, and that the exertions of the cha- 
ritalle committees were opposed to the 
yiews of the Government, although without 
their interference thousands would have 
died of cold and famine. Was it possible 
that a bishop should have used such lan- 

age, or have supposed—for he evidently 
yeferred to him (Sir Robert Peel)—that 
there was any truth whatever in the alle- 

tions? He was sure the House would 
bear him out when he said that it was im- 
possible to make a more false and un- 
founded assertion. The fact was, the Go- 
yernment had great difficulty in doing its 
duty, owing to such language. He had 
recently read a circular addressed by the 
Minister of Justice of the Italian Govern- 
ment to the magistrates and people of 
Italy, and he would draw the attention of 
Bishop M‘Evily and Archbishop Cullen to 
the language which it contained. Con- 
forti said — 

“They must take into account the difficulties 
of the times, and, watching over the conduct of 
the clergy, they must be careful to check every 
excess on their part which might prove injurious 
to public order and the laws of the country, so 
that while guaranteeing to the clergy the most 
complete liberty in all spiritual matters, they 
must not permit them to abuse such freedom to 
the prejudice of the liberty of others, and to the 
detriment of the national institutions.” 


How truly might that language be applied 
io Ireland. There they saw the Poor 
Law, as administered by the Government, 
working great good, and yet there were 
persons who could stand up and insult 
their national institutions. Now, with re- 
spect to the different modes of relief, he was 
firmly impressed with the conviction that 
outdoor relief was demoralizing in its ef- 
fects, it struck down the spirit of a man, 
injuriously affected his character and his 
self-reliance, and tended to the permanent 
increase of pauperism, By means of 
indoor relief, on the other hand, the really 
destitute, and the really destitute only, 
might obtain a shelter from the storm, 
might seek and receive that assistance 
which was solicited ; and when better days 
came, he might, without disgrace, and with 
4 grateful heart, leave the refuge which the 
State in its liberality and humanity had 
provided, and he might hope to be able to 
earn once more, by honest industry and 
the sweat of his brow, that daily bread for 
whieh all must labour, He would main- 
tain that from the judicious administration 


of the Poor Laws in Ireland dated the de- 
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cline of Irish pauperism, and by diserimi- 
nating between real and simulated desti- 
tution, by not elevating the condition of 
the pauper class above the condition of 
the honest independent labourer, which 
an indiscriminate outdoor relief inevitably 
tends to do. Ireland had shown that 
it could place confidence in that adminis- 
tration and in the resources which were 
at hand to meet all ordinary claims. 
He hoped he had succeeded in showing 
that the sanitary condition of Ireland 
was satisfactory; that though there were 
deplorable cases of destitution, there was 
no foundation for the statements made 
by the hon. Member of deaths from star- 
vation ; that food was cheap, and that the 
alarms of famine which had been raised 
had not been justified by facts. He trust- 
ed, however inefficiently he might have 
replied to the accusations of the hon. 
Gentleman, he had convinced every man 
of a fair and impartial mind that the 
Government had done its duty during a 
season of very exceptional want and pres- 
sure, not confined only to the poor of 
Ireland, but extending to the industrious 
operatives of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and to many parts of the continent of 
Europe. The hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred to the condition of Lancashire. The 
difficulty of obtaining a supply of cotton 
had led to half-time, and half-time meant 
half-wages ; and in all the trades and 
occupations subsidiary to the staple manu- 
facture a reduction in the means of living 
and in the earnings of the chief portion of 
the population in Laneashire and Cheshire, 
and in some part of Scotland—for in- 
stance, in Lanarkshire—had been se- 
verely felt. In the town of Blackburn 
eight mills, which used to employ above 
20,000 people, had at that moment 7,000 
out of work, and many of the remainder 
were only partially employed. There was 
£6,000 less weekly wages distributed now 
than before, and there were actually 9,000 
persons in receipt of Poor Law relief in 
Blackburn. He might be forgiven for hav- 
ing taken that opportunity of meeting the 
unfair and unjust charge made against 
him personally by certain gentlemen in 
Ireland. The Bishop of Galway had 
thought proper to allude to him in a manner 
which he did not deserve. He hoped, whe- 
ther as a public man or a private indivi- 
dual, it would never be truly said of him that 
he looked, with a cold and heartless eye 
on the wants and sufferings of those who, 
in the dispensations of Providence, and 
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for reasons we cannot divine, were more 
exposed to want than those were who 
chanced to be placed in more favourable 
circumstances. He maintained that neither 
he nor the Government of which he was 
a member had forgotten their duty in 
this respect, or had withheld that aid and 
assistance which the necessities of the 
case demanded at their hands. If in 
former years the Government of the day 
felt it incumbent upon them to give with 
a lavish, and not a niggardly hand—and 
if, on the present occasion, the expendi- 
ture of 1846, 1847, and 1848, was not 
repeated, it was not that the Govern- 
ment were less alive than heretofore to 
the responsibility which attached to them, 
but because, aided by the judgment and 
experience of those who had the best 
opportunity of seeing the true state of the 
ease, and knowing how much the state- 
ments of the distress were exaggerated, 
they declined, for the sake of an ephe- 
meral popularity, to take a course which 
they believed to be neither necessary nor 
politic. They preferred to leave the case 
to the ordinary means which Parliament 
had provided for meeting such recurrences 
of pressure, having full confidence that 


the Poor Law, properly administered, would 
be sufficient for the purpose. It is true, af- 
fliction had lately fallen upon many in this 
land ; it had bowed down the Sovereign in 
the palace, and had overtaken the industri- 


ous in their humbler tenements. But as 
regarded the poor and indigent in Ireland, 
if all the exertions of the Government and 
of the public had been unavailing to re- 
move all the distress that existed—if 
all their anxiety and careful supervision, 
if all the charity of their countrymen, and 
all the applications of all the ordinary 
resources at their command, were unavail- 
ing to bring plenty and prosperity, as they 
had certainly been unavailing, to the 
homes of all—all he could say was that 
they must bow humbly to the dictates of 
an all-wise Providence, and must acknow- 
ledge that it was above the power of man 
to arrest the dispensations of His omni- 
potent will. 

Masor O’REILLY said, he would con- 
gratulate the Irish Members and the people 
of Ireland on the change that appeared 
to have taken place in the opinions of the 
right hon. Baronet. A few months ago, 
the right hon. Gentleman stated, boldly 
and confidently, that there was no distress 
whatever in Ireland, 


Sir ROBERT PEEL: I never said so. 
Sir Robert Peel 
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Masor O’REILLY said, he would bow 
at once to the correction of the right hon, 
Baronet, that he never said there was no 
distress in Ireland. But if he remembered 
rightly, he said, in effect, that there wag 
no reason to apprehend any extraordinary 
distress, or anything beyond the distress 
that always existed in all parts of the 
world. The right hon. Baronet, of course, 
never meant that Ireland was such an 
Elysium that no distress existed there; 
but he said there was no unusual distress 
—nothing like severe pressure. It was 
therefore with decided pleasure he had 
heard him express a great sympathy with 
the existing and wide-spread suffering, the 
existence of which he had acknowledged 
that evening. But the right hon. Gentle. 
man had put forward several arguments to 
show that the distress was not extending; 
with that view he had pointed to the di- 
minished number of paupers in the work. 
houses ; but Dr. Brodie, the official Poor 
Law Inspector, stated that the number of 
persons in the workhouse afforded no test 
of the amount of destitution in a district. 
The right hon. Gentleman also compared 
the number of the inmates of the work- 
houses now with the namber ten years 
ago; but he forgot to make allowance for 
the diminished number of the population, 
Another proof that distress was not extend- 
ing in Ireland was, he said, the diminished 
amount of crime in that country. He 
(Major O’Reilly) accepted the testimony 
with pleasure, but some portion should be 
set down to the good character of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. It should not all be put 
down to the absence of destitution. Again, 
the right hon. Baronet argued that the 
price of food was not higher now than in 
former years. He admitted it; but could 
that be any relief to those who had no 
money to purchase food at all? The 
price of food was an indication of the de 
gree of distress over a whole country, but 
not of the distress of particular localities. 
The right hon. Baronet the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland then passed on to a general 
assertion that the allegations of distress in 
Ireland were due to a small and peculiar 
party who, since 1859, had made a virulent 
attack upon the Irish Poor Law, and asso- 
ciated the objections to the administration 
of that law in Ireland in some mysterious 
manner, which he (Major O’Reilly) could 
not understand, with the universal polities 
of Europe. He could only say he had 
never known that in this country men were 
to be supposed to attack the whole Govern 
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ment and institutions of the country be- 
cause they objected to the details of a par- 
ticular law; but was it accurate that the 
opposition to the Irish Poor Law dated 
from 1859? He believed the objection on 
the part of the Irish poor to go into the 
workhouses existed long before 1859; 
and, in fact, the feeling had rather di- 
minished than increased since that date. 
The right hon. Baronet appeared much 
grieved by what he thought an accusation 
against himself, made in a letter from the 
Bishop of Galway. But were priests de- 
barred from a free exercise of opinion on 
the laws of their country? He disdained 
to answer the attack made on the clergy, 
because they had exercised their rights 
as citizens, and criticised the administra- 
tion of the law. He did not, however, 
believe that the letter from the Bishop 
of Galway, read by the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan, was intended as an attack on 
the right hon. Baronet. The letter said 
“it was understood”’ that the Government 
looked with disfavour on subscriptions for 
the relief of the distress in Ireland. The 
Government did not think such subscrip- 
tions were necessary. That fact was pa- 
tent, for in the long lists of subscribers 
they might look in vain for the name of 
any official person; and he could state 
within his own knowledge that a gentle- 
man—a member of the legal profession, 
very recently appointed to a considerable 
ofice—declined to take any part in get- 
ting up a subscription, or contributing to 
it; he concurred in the object, but said 
the subscription would be looked on as an 
act of opposition to the Government. He 
woull not go minutely into a discussion 
of the individual cases of death from des- 
titution. The hon, member for Dungar- 
van had mentioned several cases in which 
coroners’ inquests had been held, and for 
the first time they had heard that the 
institution of the coroner’s inquest could 
not be relied on. They had heard the 
opinion of an anonymous magistrate, that 
the verdict of one particular coroner’s jury 
was unfounded. But it appeared from the 
very letter quoted, that the cause of death 
in that case could not have been starva- 


tion, as the magistrate said they ‘ decli- 


ned to issue a warrant.” The accusation 
made by that magistrate was one of un- 
mitigated perjury against the jury. The 
right hon. Baronet declined to name the 
author, though the letter contained a 
sweeping accusation of perjury against 
coroners’ juries, He had little desire to 
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follow the accounts of the actual deaths 
from destitution, and the case would be 
fully made out if not one man or woman 
had died from the absolute want of food. 
It was now admitted that sharp and bitter 
distress prevailed in particular districts. 
It was not alleged that the distress was 
universal throughout Ireland. Thanks to 
a merciful Providence, in the greater part 
of the country the inhabitants had been 
able to support their own poor and 
even to give some assistance to their 
afflicted neighbours. But in certain 
districts in the south and west of Ireland, 
where a wild and mountainous country 
had not a single resident landlord, not 
a single wealthy yeoman, not a single large 
farmer, and was cultivated only by small 
cottiers, the industrious and struggling 
population had been totally unable to resist 
the pressure of two such bad seasons as 
the last. As an instance, he would cite the 
Island of Bofin. It consisted of 3,000 
acres, and was valued at £500. The 
population was 1,200. They gained their 
livelihood by fishing, and by cultivating the 
soil. The landlord, an English gentleman, 
had done all that he could to alleviate the 
distress, and had expended £200 during 
the year in labour. Yet, the Rev. M. 
Walker, the Protestant clergyman, re- 
ported that there had been four or five 
deaths from dysentery during the last four 
or five months, and they all knew that 
dysentery was a disease which resulted 
from bad and insufficient food. The Poor 
Law Inspector stated that there was not a 
bit of baker’s bread, not a drop of milk, 
not a pound of fresh meat on the island. 
Indoor relief was totally inapplicable, be- 
cause in Bofin it meant transporting the 
population twenty-five English miles to the 
poorhouse, and leaving the boats unmanned 
when the fishing season commenced, and 
the ground untilled for the coming harvest. 
The Poor Law Inspectors understood the 
reluctance of the people to enter the work- 
houses, although the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland did not under- 
stand it. In many of the unions local 
committees had been formed, and funds 
raised to relieve the want of the people. 
Those who were best acquainted with the 
country, when they had witnessed two bad 
harvests and a wet season, which destroyed 
the fuel, declared six months ago that they 
looked forward with apprehension to the 
effects of the winter. Whether every word 
which they used was reasonable, whether 
every proposition was prudent, and whether 
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every suggestion was practicable, was| had led them to deny its existence, with 
wholly immaterial. What had the Govern- } consequences so lamentable to the sufferin 
ment done? The right hon, Gentleman| poor. He would appeal to hon. Members 
told the hon. Member for Dungarvan that | acquainted with Ireland whether the worst 
he would have abstained from hinting that | had yet passed, and whether the period of 
the Government was insensible if he had | the greatest destitution was not always the 
known what was passing within their| later months of spring, after the Spring 
bosoms. The right hon. Gentleman as-| was over, and before the summer work 
sured them that the Government had done | ceased. He did not envy the feelings of 
everything they could to avert this distress. | those who, when the distress had become 
He roused himself to gather what those| poignant, impressed the public with the 
efforts and exertions had been, but he} idea that there was no distress to be re. 
heard them not. When in the last au-| relieved, and thus dammed up and impeded 
tumn endeavours were made to obtain | the flow of that noble charity which a bene. 
local and extraneous aid, he well re-| volent public would have poured out for 
membered what the representative of the | the relief of the great distress that existed 
Government did. He had no wish harshly | in Ireland. 

to canvass the conduct of the right Mr. M‘MAHON said, he lamented to 
hon. Gentleman, but surely he could not| find, from the tone adopted by the repre. 
look back mith unmitigated satisfaction to| sentative of the Irish Government, that 
the hasty tour which resulted in the sweep- | there was no disposition on their part to 
ing statements made at Belfast and else-| adopt measures for the alleviation of the 
where. The assertions that no unusual | distress prevalent in the sister country, 
distress was to be apprehended, and that | The right hon. Baronet had referred to 
there was no reason for unusual exertions, | 9,000 people in Lancashire who were re- 
either on the part of Government or of| ceiving poor relief, but it was outdoor 
individuals, certainly tended materially to | relief ; and if the same facilities were ae- 
check the current of public and private | corded to the poor of Ireland, the House 
benevolence.- If the right hon. Gentleman | would not have these constant discussions 
had then admitted, as he did now, that| renewed. If the authorities in Ireland re- 
there was reason to apprehend grievous | ceived power to administer outdoor relief, 
distress in particular districts, private | and if the quarter-acre clause, which pre- 
exertions would have been encouraged and | vented persons who held a small portion of 
stimulated, and many of the sad conse-| land obtaining temporary relief in time of 
quences would have been averted which | need, were repealed, a very beneficial al- 
they could now only deplore. Ile believed | teration of the law would be effected, and 
that the private benevolence of England | much of the evil which resulted from the 
which had so abundantly succoured the | present system would be guarded against. 
the Iris people during the great famine | If,on the other hand, the Government would 
years would not have been appealed to in| not render any assistance, he heped the 
vain. The House had now seen the change | Irish Members would adopt other means to 
which had taken place in the opinion of | present their case to the people of England. 
the right hon. Gentleman. Six months |} He would, however, implore the Seeretary 
ago, according to the Secretary for Ireland, | for Ireland to turn his attention to the re- 
distress did not exist, or, if it did, was only | clamation of waste lands, and to the advanee 
of such a character as was to be found in| of a small sum for the drainage of the soil, 
all large communities. It was now ad-| for by these and other means employment 
mitted by the Government that the distress | might be furnished. He begged also to 
was severe and poignant, and that it had | express his deep regret that the Secretary 
accelerated and caused several deaths. | for Ireland had taken occasion in the course 
The House were now told that the distress | of his speech to attack the Roman Catholie 
in Ireland had absorbed the undeveloped | Bishops of Ireland for the steps they had 
sympathies of many members of the Go-| feit it incumbent upom them to pursue at 
vernment. He wished they had known | this crisis. He could assure the right hon. 
that before, because, while he could under-| Baronet that he would not succeed in 
stand the sense of responsibility which | changing the opinions of the Irish prelates 
prevented the Government from advocating { by means such as those resorted to by the 
changes in the law or the application of the | Italian Minister with the episcopacy of Italy. 
public funds to the relief of distress, he Mr. GREGORY said, he had heard it 
could hardly enter into the feeling which | observed that the difference between a 
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Irish and a Scotch debate was this, that 
Irish discussions generally turn on ques- 
tions of fact, which are positively asserted 
on one side, and as positively denied on 
the other; whereas in a Scotch debate 
the facts were admitted, and the discus- 
sion arose on the deductions to be derived 
from them. This accounted, in scme de- 
gree, for the somewhat unpleasant tone 
which occasionally characterized debates 
on Irish affairs; and, in the present in- 
stance, the same unpleasantness had arisen. 
The Irish Members, in such a case as the 
present, had no agreeable task before 
them; they were forced to appear as ap- 
plieants to the Government, stating that 
considerable distress existed, and calling 
upon the Government to take measures 
to relieve it; if the facts were denied, 
or not proved, they stood in the posi- 
tion of sturdy mendicants or impostors. 
For himself, although he earnestly be- 
sought the attention of the Government 
to the severe distress in several parts 
of Ireland, he utterly repudiated the idea 


that Government should relieve that dis- | 
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the workhouse with their families. He 
thought, however, such destitution might 
be counteracted by the adoption of very 
slight measures on the part of the Go- 
vernment, and that, too, without offering 
any gratuitous relief. They only required 
a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work 
till the next harvest came in. Such dis- 
tress existed even in the middle of the 
county, but it was more general and more 
severe in the western parts, where the 
failure of the potatoes and the turf had 
deprived the people of both food and fuel. 
An unmistakable proof of the distress 
which prevailed was to be found in the 
existence of the local relief committees. 
When men were perfectly acquainted with 
their neighbours, as in the case of rural 
districts, they would not, for the sake of 
mere sentimentality, or in order to spite 
the Government, contribute very largely 
for the relief of simulated distress, The 
local committees were composed of men 
of ail religions; and when he saw persons 
of all persuasions acting together, and ap- 
pealing for assistance in consequence of the 





tress by giving alms to the people. THe/| destitution of those around them, he was 


would be the very last man to suggest to | forced to the conviction that such destitu- 
the Government any system of relief that | tion really existed, and that, if practicable, 
would deteriorate the principle of self- | some means should be adopted for arresting 
reliance and courage; two qualities which, | its progress, The time had not come when 
of all others, his countrymen most requir-| the real pressure would be felt. Spring 
ed to be taught. English Members would ! labour was now going on, and the real want 
be puzzled what conclusion to arrive at, | and suffering of the people would not com- 
as regards the alleged destitution in Ire-| mence until about the end of the present 
land, because even among Irishmen great | month. What he should propose, by way 
difference prevailed as to the amount of | of assisting the people until next harvest, 
distress. ‘The pressure from want in Ire-|as far as his own county was concerned, 
land was so local and so exceptional, that | was this—that works of a remunerative 
one man might be of opinion that the | character should be set on foot: the drain- 
very greatest destitution prevailed in his|age of the low lands flooded by the 
district, and another person might be of! rivers Suck and Shannon would give 
opinion that there was no such thing as| great employment. In Galway itself a 
destitution, because within some thirty or | large number of able-bodied men migit 


forty miles absence from great privation 
existed. In the county of which he had 
any knowledge, namely Galway, he was 
bound to say that, from his own per- 
sonal experience and investigations he had 
made, he believed there was a very great 
amount of destitution and distress. It 
was attempted to be shown, from infer- 
enees as to the numbers in the workhouse, 
that there was much exaggeration; but 
the number of the inmates of workhouses 
was no criterion, for the class most suf- 
fering at present were the small farmers, 
who, because they held land, could not 
obtain relief, and who would undergo 
any amount of misery rather than enter 


be employed, should the Government feel 
disposed to give a loan for the enlarge- 
‘ment and improvement of the harbour. A 
‘loan toe any railway which had got its Bill, 
would enable the company to proceed with 
vigour, and a loan might be made for the 
establishment of a tramway from Galway 
to the western part of the county. In all 
these cases security could be obtained for 
the repayment of the money lent, and he 
was confident that this expenditure would 
keep the wolf from the door till the har- 
vest came in. This mode of relief was the 
best he could suggest: it was not alms- 
giving—it did not involve mendicancy; and 
he took that opportunity of saying, that he 
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believed the greatest curse that could be 
inflicted on Ireland would be the extension 
of outdoor relief, that it would result in 
the paralysis of every honest exertion, and 
reduce the peasantry of the country to the 
level of shameless habitual mendicancy. 
Mr. BRADY observed, that no donbt 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan in his 
statement intended to convey to the House 
an exact idea of the present state of Ire- 
land, which he was well fitted to do from 
his intimate acquaintance with the dis- 
tressed districts, and from the reliable 
sources of information he possessed. His 
object was to call attention to the fact that 
deaths had occurred, and that serious con- 
sequences had resulted from the poor not 
having been able to obtain sufficient nou- 
rishment ; and it was no answer to say that 
the cases of death occurred from disease, 
and were chiefly among infants. He had 
heard with surprise the statement of the 
right hon. Baronet when he denounced one 
of the oldest of all our institutions, the 
coroner’s inquest, and almost charged the 
jurors with perjury. If there were any in- 
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ference to be drawn from the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman, it must be that 
coroners’ inquests in Ireland ought to be 


totaliy abolished. Again, the arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman, based on the 
relative numbers in the workhouses in 
1852 and at the present time, were ut- 
terly futile, because at the former period 
the population of Ireland was between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000, while, accord- 
ing to the last Census returns, it was now 
a little over 5,000,000. He denied that 
an impression unfavourable to workhouses 
had been created by the denunciations of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy ; abhorrence 
of those institutions was one of the innate 
feelings of the Irish tenantry. It was ab- 
surd to suppose that outdoor relief was un- 
necessary in Ireland when in England, with 
its innumerable charities, six-sevenths of 
the funds raised in connection with the 
Poor Law were expended in that form. 
The right hon. Gentleman had introduced 
a religious element into this discussion, and 
had attacked the Catholic hierarchy. It 
was not their design to denounce the Irish 
Poor Law; but, at the same time, its opera- 
tion had been shown to be wholly unsatis- 
factory and incapable of carrying out the 
great objects for which it was instituted. 
The attack which the right hon. Baronet 
had made on the Catholic hierarchy showed 
him to be totally unworthy of the position 
he held. He hoped the discussion would 
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do good, and rouse the Government to actiye 
sympathy with the suffering people of Ire. 
land, but he should consider himself up. 
worthy of a seat in that House if he did 
not state that distress was largely extend. 
ing throughout Ireland ; and his belief was 
that the moment the spring work was over 
the distress would be found very great and 
the results most serious. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER observed, 
that the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
for Ireland had quoted a despatch from the 
Piedmontese Minister in which the clergy 
of Italy were confined to duties strietly 
spiritual. From The Times of that day it 
appeared that Minister lay under the serious 
accusation of having embezzled a large 
sum of money belonging to what he (Sir 
George Bowyer) should still call the King. 
dom of the Two Sicilies, as it was so called 
by every country with the exception of 
England and France. If Government in 
tended to act towards the clergy of Ireland 
as the Government of Sardinia were acting, 
in the spirit of restriction and persecution, 
towards the clergy of Italy, let them boldly 
avow their intention. The people of Ire. 
land would soon understand it, and take 
matters into their own hands, The Gentle. 
men on the Treasury Bench would then 
very shortly see the termination of their 
official career. The right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary the other night opposed a 
clause for muzzling the dogs of Ireland, but 
he was for muzzling the priests of that 
country. For himself, he protested against 
the servile doctrine that the Catholic clergy, 
whether in England, Ireland, or any other 
country, were not to perform the functions 
of their sacred office without listening to 
the dictation of any Minister of State; 
and he asserted the right of the priesthood 
to follow what they believed to be their 
duty as the protectors of the religion, the 
morals, and the temporal welfare of the 

eople. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he regarded the 
fact of the existence of great distress in 
Ireland as set at rest by that discussion, 
inasmuch as every hon. Member who had 
taken part in it but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary had admitted it. 
What, then, had been done by the Govern- 
ment to relieve it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given the House no satisfactory 
information on that point. Whena similar 
state of things prevailed in 1858, the late 
Government exercised the special powers 
intrusted to them to save the lives of the 
people; and according to the Report of the 
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Poor Law Board not a single death had 
then occurred through privation. Stores 
of oatmeal were placed at the disposal of 
the relieving officers, and by that means 
eighty individuals were saved from starva- 
tion in the single union of Bellmullet. The 
present Government might have followed 
the example thus set them by their pre- 
decessors under the authority of the 7th 
section of the 10 Vict., c. 51, but they 
had failed to do so. The Chief Secretary 
had denied that any deaths from star- 
yation had occurred at Headford. Now, 
an official inquiry took place on the pre- 
vious Wednesday in the court-honse at 
Headford, the result of which had arrived 
jn London only within the last few hours, 
and it fully confirmed the statement of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan. In his sworn 
testimony the dispensary medical officer at 
Headford stated that several persons to 
whom he had given the certificate required 
by the Act, declaring that they were unfit 
to be removed to the workhouse, died 
without being relieved by the committee. 
The Chief Secretary, going beyond a gene- 
ral denial, had contradicted the individual 
cases cited by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, One poor woman, whose name 


had been mentioned that night as having 
died of starvation, had, it now appeared in 
evidence, received something from the re- 
lieving officer, but that something was a 


coffin. Another poor woman, named Lar- 
kin, also died from destitution at Headford. 
The relieving officer deputed another per- 
son to take food to her, and the deputy 
again delegated the duty to a third person. 
Well, what was the sworn evidence of the 
second deputy? That witness said that 
having been asked to take relief to Larkin 
he had done so, but that when he reached 
her cabin it was dark night, and that she 
died before morning. It was, moreover, 
stated in evidence that the relief had been 
ordered on the 9th of April, and that it 
was not until the 11th that it had been 
sent. Now, such was the state of things 
of which his hon. Friend complained, and, 
for his own part, his only hope of the ter- 
mination of distress in Ireland was based 
on the application to that country of the 
same law which existed in England. He 
had no doubt, for instance, that the dis- 
tress which existed in Lancashire was 
greater than that which prevailed in Ire- 
land ; but then the difference in the law 
applicable to each case caused the destitu- 
tion in the latter instance to assume a more 


aggravated shape. He might add that he 
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was surprised to hear the Secretary for 
Ireland, in his attack on the Irish Bishops 
that evening, speak of them as being the 
first to denounce the workhouse system, 
The right hon. Gentleman, when he did so, 
surely must have forgotten, that in the 
Report issued by the Commissioners who 
had been appointed in 1837 by Lord John 
Russell to inquire into the administration 
of the Poor Law in Ireland, it was stated 
as their unanimous opinion that the work- 
house system would not do in that country ; 
and that in 1844 Mr. Stoney, the Pro- 
testant chaplain to the Board, in a letter 
published in the Report for that year, stated 
there was a universal outcry against it. 
He might further observe that Lord George 
Bentinck in 1846 said he saw no salvation 
and no peace for Ireland until a liberal and 
generous Poor Law on the same footing as 
that which existed in England should be 
carried into effect, on the principle that no 
person should be allowed to starve in the 
former any more than in the latter. In con- 
clusion, he would ask from the Government 
some explanation as to the non-employ- 
ment of the special powers given under the 
section of the Act, and as to why the steps 
which had from time to time been pressed 
upon them by their own officials had not 
been taken 2? He held in his hand a report 
of a Poor Law inspector, of great experi- 
ence, who recommended the employment 
of the people on public works, which, 
especially drainage, were, he contended, 
much needed in Ireland. How was it that 
recommendation was not carried into effect? 
But, be the answer to that inquiry what it 
might, it was obvious that something more 
was necessary to be done than had been 
contemplated, not only to alleviate the dis- 
tress, but also to vindicate the character of 
the Government in Ireland. 

Sin HENRY BRUCE said, that as re- 
presenting a constituency in the north of 
Ireland very different in its condition from 
the one alluded to, as it was described by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, he would 
beg leave to observe that he believed that 
neither of the Members of the city of Cork 
complained of the distress to which the 
hon. Member had alluded; and he was 
quite sure, if distress existed in Belfast, 
there was sufticient charity, wealth and in- 
telligence in that town to remedy the evil 
without applying to Parliament. If his 
(Sir H. Bruce’s) part of the country had 
been in such a state of suffering as was 
described, it was not in that House that 
he should have endeavoured to raise sym- 
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pathy and obtain relief; and Members of 
that House would consider it a strange 
proceeding if, on every case of destitution 
which occurred in this wealthy metropolis, 
as he regretted to see did occasionally 
occur, the Home Secretary were to be 
arraigned at the bar of this House, or at 
any rate at the bar of public opinion, as 
is the case of the Chief Secretary. for 
Ireland when a case of distress occurs in 
that country. For his part, he did not be- 
lieve the supposed great destitution did 
exist, although, of course, there were iso- 
lated cases of great privation. If there 
was any general destitution, it would not 
have been necessary for hon. Gentlemen to 
drag up reports of inquests held in all 
parts of the country to show that unfortu- 
nate wayfarers had died from starvation ; 
and in support of his statement the hon. 
Member had not shown to the House any 
district of country sunk in this deep dis- 
tress, but merely scattered instances, cer- 
tainly much to be deplored, but not under 
the control of Government or of this House. 
With regard to the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, they had been told that one of the 
Poor Law Commissioners never visited the 
rural districts, and therefore could not 
give the Government accurate informa- 
tion; but they must not forget that there 
was another Commissioner, Mr. Senior, 
who had been Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, residing in the country for many 
years, and who was a man of great in- 
telligence and who could not be charged 
with a disregard for the interests of the 
poor, but rather with a disregard for that 
of the ratepayers in his desire to help the 
poor. He did not rise for the purpose of 
defending the Government of Ireland, nor 
of assailing it ; but he must say he thought 
that the right hon. Baronet would have 
done better to have abstained from reli- 
gious remarks, and from alluding, as he 
had done, to the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic prelates in Ireland. The right 
hon. Baronet might be assured he made 
these remarks in no unfriendly spirit, as 
might be concluded from the opinions which 
he was known to hold—opinions which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Galway a few 
years agohad told the House disqualified him 
for holding a certain office in Ireland. Such 
an allusion he thought ill-judged, as the 
introduction of religious subjects was quite 
unnecessary for the complete refutation of 
the much exaggerated statements of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, who said he 
did not intend to make any charge against 
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the Irish Government; and he (Sir H, 
Bruce) was quite willing to believe that 
the hon. Member was actuated only 
motives of charity; but, on the other bad 
the House must recollect that the hon. and 
learned Member for the King’s County, 
who supported him, distinctly stated that 
he made it a direct charge against the Go. 
vernment. But as to the management of the 
workhouses, having regularly attended the 
Board of Guardians, he knew something of 
them. Not long since there was a com 
plaint in regard to the workhouse with 
which he was connected, that the people 
were kept too well ; he therefore inquired 
into the matter, and was kindly supplied 
with most valuable information by Mr. 
Doyle, one of the English Poor Law In. 
spectors, and he was happy to say he 
found that the workhouse at Coleraine 
compared favourably with those of Eng- 
land in regard to its dietary ; and he could 
safely say that in Ireland the paupers were 
kindly treated and well fed, and whilst he 
would applaud the desire of people to keep 
out of the poor-house, at the same time, if 
they would not enter the workhouse, they 
must not complain that it was not open to 
them. The local distress, he felt sure, 
was capable of being alleviated by local 
means, without Ireland being brought 
before the House in the form of a mendi- 
cant, begging for relief from the Imperial 
purse. In one observation of the hon, 
Member for Dungarvan he quite concurred, 
He could not see why the grants for drain- 
age should be limited to a certain money 
amount, irrespective of the extent of pro- 
perty. That was a subject that was de- 
serving the attention of the Chief Seecre- 
tary, and he hoped it would receive his 
consideration. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
the hon. Member for King’s County (Mr. 
Hennessy) would be satisfied there was 
not complete unanimity among the Irish 
Members upon this subject. There was 
no doubt that in particular parts of the 
country considerable distress did exist, but 
not only in Ireland; for in the west of 
Scotland, among a similar class of popu- 
lation, distress prevailed owing to the 
wet season of last year, which had injured 
their crops. There was also much distress 
from other causes in Lancashire and other 
parts of England. But the only question 
for the Government and Parliament was, 
whether the distress was so severe 
urgent as to demand the interference of 
Government or of Parliament, or whethet 
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a judicious exercise of the powers of the 
Poor Law, aided by local assistance, would 
not suffice to meet the emergency. He 
did not see what was the precise object of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan in bring- 
ing the question before the House. If it 
was to show that distress existed in cer- 
tain districts, that was admitted. The 
hon. Member for King’s County said that 
the Government were to blame for not 
adopting the course taken by the Earl of 
Derby’s Government in 1858, who sent 
out special relieving officers to administer 
relief in extreme cases. The hon. Mem- 
ber was mistaken in that assertion, for no 
such special officers were sent to any part 
of Ireland. All that was done was to 
desire the relieving officer in an island on 
the west of Ireland, where there was 
severe local distress, to confine his atten- 
tion to that particular spot for some time, 
in order to afford relief. But the present 
Government had done more than that, for 
they had increased the number of relieving 
officers, in order that relief might be ad- 
ministered more promptly than by the 
ordinary staff in the distressed districts, 
With regard to the demands that as- 
sistance should be given for drainage and 
other works, he could only understand 
them as implying an opinion that Par- 
liament should make a grant for car- 
rying those works into operation; but 
he must say that what was done in 
1847-8-9, and the complaints which 
arose in consequence, served rather as a 
warning to the Government and Parlia- 
ment not to have recourse to the same 
means of employing the population on a 
large scale without the clearest case of 
necessity. Allusion had been made to 
the limit supposed to be placed by the 
Board of Works in Ireland on advances 
for the purpose of drainage. The limit 
was placed by Parliament, and not by 
the Board of Works. At first the rule 
was that no Jandlord should borrow more 
than £10,000; but that sum had after- 
wards been reduced to £5,000. Applica- 
tion had recently been made to the Go- 
vernment to extend the limit again; and 
the subject was under the consideration of 
Government ; but if any change were 
made, it would have to be done by Par- 
ment, not by the Executive. It was a 
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outdoor relief in Ireland. 
moment between 6,000 and 7,000 persons 
Were in the receipt of relief not admi- 
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sirable not to extend that outdoor relief 
beyond the necessity of the case. He 


\had heard with much satisfaction the 


opinion expressed by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) of the 
extreme inexpediency of holding language 
which encouraged the Irish people in re- 
fusing that relief which was afforded them 
in workhouses, which he believed was 
administered in a humane way. It real- 
ly ought not to be held up to the peo- 
ple of Ireland as relief which they were 
almost bound, in consideration of their 
own character, to refuse. No one who 
had attended to the working of the 
Poor Law in Ireland, and who knew the 
character of the gentlemen in whose 
hands its administration was placed, but 
would feel that they had done everything 
which the law enabled them to do to re- 
lieve that distress; and he still hoped 
that the administration of the Poor Law, 
in connection with local resources, would 
be found sufficient for that purpose, and 
that Parliament might be saved the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to that system 
which in the years of famine was resorted 
to, and which was attended with results 
which they must all wish not to see re- 
peated, 

Mr. MONSELL said, he knew that 
very severe distress existed amongst the 
small cottiers, They did not want the 
Government to make any grants of money 
to these districts, but they considered under 
the present exceptional circumstances the 
Government should be more liberal with re- 
spect to loans for constructing railways, 
improving harbours, and effecting drainage, 
by which loans the public Exchequer would 
not lose one shilling. Although it was per- 
fectly true that great evils followed the 
money grants given to Ireland in 1848, 
yet of the loans made at that time to rail- 
ways every shilling had been repaid to the 
Exchequer with interest. He earnestly 
trusted that the Government would take 
the matter into serious consideration, for 
the real time of severe trial in the dis- 
tressed districts would arrive when the 
spring agricultural work should be over. 
The suffering was something far beyond 
what was described in the able letters in 
The Times signed ‘A Lancashire Lad,” 
as prevailing in the manufacturing districts 
of England. He was sure that the distress 
might be satisfactorily relieved by the 
means of loans such as he had alluded to, 
and he deprecated any extended system of 
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to the country. What they asked for was 
exceptional interference from the Govern- 
ment in the shape of aid for reproductive 
works, by which the Treasury would not 
lose one sixpence. Atall events, they had 
gained one advantage from to-night’s de- 
bate, inasmuch as the Secretary for Ire- 
land, who on the last occasion seemed en- 
tirely to ignore the existence of distress, 
now completely changed his tone, and ad- 
mitted that in some districts of Ireland dis- 
tress existed in a most aggravated form. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he was in Ireland 
in 1847 and 1848, and saw the way in 
which the grants made at that time were 
used, and he afterwards in the House urged 
that those grants should not be repeated, in 
consequence of the improper mode in which 
they were expended. He thought that the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Monsell) ought to receive favourable 
consideration. Another practicable remedy 
for the distress was lending money to land- 
holders for improvements. 

Mr. MAGUIRE in explanation said, he 
was willing to give to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the name of the writer of the letter 
which had been referred to. 


Barrack-Masters— 


BARRACK-MASTERS.—OBSERVATIONS, 


CotoxeL FRENCH stated, that on the 
7th of April he moved for a return of the 
services of the late barrack-master at Shef- 
field, and the retiring allowance granted to 
him. He held the paper in his hand, which 
showed the great injustice with which this 
distinguished and meritorious class of offi- 
cers were treated. Here was an officer, 
after thirty-eight years of military and civil 
service, granted only the paltry pittance of 
3s. 114d. a day, with a legal power vested 
in the Treasury to have given him double 
that amount. In the Superannuation Act 
of 1859 there were two clauses regulating 
retiring allowances (the 2nd and 4th). The 
first of these related to those who entered 
the public service between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-five, the boy-class, he 
might call them, in which no discretionary 
power to deviate from the standard was 
given to the Treasury ; but the second, the 
4th clause, did, in cases where persons en- 
tered at a more advanced age, and required 
professional knowledge to enable them effi- 
ciently to discharge their duties, His com- 
plaint was that the Treasury had, contrary 
to the spirit and letter of the law, decided 
the amount of the barrack-masters’ retiring 
allowances under the 2nd clause, which was 
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not applicable to them, and refused them 
the benefit of the 4th clause, which, as 
they were admissible up to the age of forty. 
five, and required seven years’ military ser. 
vice, was the one under which their claims 
should legitimately be considered. Solici. 
tors, foreign interpreters, and other non. 
combatants are included under this class, 
When the Superannuation Act was before 
the House, he (Colonel French) proposed 
to include in the 4th clause the barrack. 
masters by name, but was assured that it 
was not necessary—as a matter of course 
they would come under it; but after the 
passing of the Act he was informed that 
some official difficulty had arisen, which ren. 
dered it doubtful how they were to be dealt 
with. He called at the Treasury to inquire 
about it, and was told that the barrack 
masters were military officers, and was re 
ferred to the Secretary at War. On going 
to the War Office he was there told that 
they were civilians, and referred back to 
the Treasury. After some delay as to 
what branch of the public service they be- 
longed, the question was taken into the 
jeint consideration of War Office and Trea- 
sury ; but their joint labour was not more 
satisfactory than their separate, and the 
matter remained undecided. Under these 
circumstances, he (Colonel French) puts 
question to the then Secretary at War, the 
late Lord Herbert, as to whether these of- 
ficers were military or civil. Lord Herbert's 
reply was, that as civilians were eligible, 
they could not be considered military. 
This was a great mistake, as civilians were 
not eligible, the first article in his own war- 
rant being ‘‘ that all barrack-masters must 
have seven years’ military service.” This 
rule was of long standing, from the time the 
Duke of Wellington was Master General 
of the Ordnance, as the Duke declared his 
opinion that the duties of the officer could 
not efficiently be discharged by civilians, 
and since that time no civilian had been ap- 
pointed. The eighty-one barrack-masters 
were all military men, and difficult would it 
be to find a more distinguised body of men 
than they were. Many of them had been 
in every action in the Peninsula and at 
Waterloo ; several of them had command- 
ed regiments, some of them brigades, and 
two of them, Colonel Browne and Colonel 
Evelegh, divisions. Colonel Browne com- 
manded the 4th division at Badajoz, and 
Colonel Evelegh a division in India. Their 
breasts were covered with medals and clasps. 
They were men the nation should delight 
to honour. How were they treated by the 
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Executive? Not with honour, nor even 
with justice. Their legitimate duties, 
which were beth onerous and _ respon- 
sible, were daily added to without any ad- 
ditional remuneration. They were com- 

lled to act as solicitors, engineers, rent 
collectors, and house valuators; in some 
cases they had steam-engines to manage. 
In short, they were given duties to perform 
which it was absurd to suppose they were 
capable of undertaking. Their military 
rank was denied to them ; they were offered 
relative rank, which they very properly de- 
clined to accept. They were no longer to 
be saluted by the soldiers. They were to 
appear at inspections in a kind of livery. 
The general officers, many of whom had 
served under them in the Peninsular war, 
with the feelings of soldiers and gentlemen, 
allowed them to appear in plain clothes, so 
this degradation was partially avoided. In 
Hart’s Army List, page 441, the services 
of the late barrack-master at Sheffield, 
were stated. Captain Minchin served in 
the 5lst Regiment, under Sir John Moore, 
in the campaign and battle of Corunna. 
He was with Lord Chatham in the Walche- 
ren expedition and siege of Flushing. He 
was at the battles of Fuentes d’Ounor, the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, the sieges of St. 
Christoval, the second siege of Badajoz, 
the battles of Val Moresco and Salamanea, 
the capture of Madrid and the Retiro, the 
siege of Burgos, the actions of Monasterio 
and Quintana Pulla, the battles of Vittoria 
and the Pyrenees, the siege of St. Sebastian, 
the battle of Lesaca, where he was severely 
wounded, and he was at the occupation of 
Bordeaux. He also served in the campaign 
of 1815, including the battle of Waterloo, 
the capture of Cambray, and the occupa- 
tion of Paris. He has the war medal 
and four clasps. For all these services, 
and nineteen years’ civil service, her 
Majesty’s Government have awarded him 
& retiring pension of three and eleven- 
pence farthing a day! Let not the House 
imagine that he (Colonel French) had se- 
lected Captain Minchin’s case as that of 
the greatest service amongst the barrack- 
masters. Colonel Smith had the war 
medal and ten clasps; Captain Kirkham, 
the war medal with eight clasps; Captain 
Drummond, the same ; Major M‘Queen, 
the war medal with nine clasps ; Captains 
White, Gossall, Hughes, with all those who 
had lost limbs in the service, had the same 
decorations and maintained the same high 
Positions. He regretted that, owing to the 
forms of the House, his right hon. Friend 
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the Secretary at War could not say any- 
thing on this subject that evening ; but he 
trusted, as his attention was now called to 
the subject, he would not deal in a nig- 
gardly spirit, nor in an unjust manner ; 
nor would the nation desire he should do 
so with a body of distinguished officers who 
had served them so well, so long, and so 
faithfully, and those who now were dis- 
charging the duties of barrack-masters in 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. PEEL said, barrack-masters must 
complete ten years of service before they 
were entitled to any pension. His hon. 
and gallant Friend, however, was mis- 
taken in supposing that the Treasury 
could measure out the retiring pensions 
of barrack-masters with reference to their 
military services, The War Office, no 
doubt, had laid it down that no person 
should be appointed to the office of bar- 
rack-master who had not served in the 
army for a certain period, but that regula. 
tion was for the benefit of the army rather 
than of the public service. It was for the 
benefit of the army that officers should 
have a monopoly of offices of this nature. 
It was important that the Treasury in 
awarding these pensions should adhere 
strictly to the spirit of the Superannua- 
tion Act. In all cases coming under the 
4th section of that Act the Government 
looked tv the nature of the office to be fill- 
ed rather than to the particular services 
which the officer filling it for the time 
being had performed. 


THE TAEPINGS.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL SYKES said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether, as the military de- 
fence of the Tartar city of Shanghai has 
been ordered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and joint expeditions of French, 
English, and Tartars appear to have re- 
cently taken place against the Taepings, 
provision has been made to prevent the 
Tartar Civil Governor (Toutai) of Shang- 
hai from executing prisoners taken in con- 
flict with the Taepings. The hon. Mem- 
ber read extracts from journals and letters 
from China, and urged the necessity of in- 
terference to prevent the cruelties prac- 
tised on Taeping prisoners by the Imperial 
forces, as described in these communica- 
tions. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he would not at 
that hour go into a discussion of the policy 
of her Majesty’s Government in reference 
to China, but would merely observe that 
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his hon. and gallant Friend’s information 
was not strictly correct. He held in his 
hand a later impression of the Chinese 
paper in which the statement to which 
the hon. and gallant Member referred 
was made, and it contained a paragraph, 
expressing regret that the statement 
had been made, and explaining that the 
publishers of the paper had been misin- 
formed. An inquiry had taken place, and 
it appeared that the persons captured were 
not rebels, but pirates and marauders. 
The hon. and gallant Member might rest 
assured that as long as French and Eng- 
lish officers were employed they would not 
allow any cruelties to be inflicted. Her 
Majesty’s Government sent out instructions 
that in the event of any prisoners falling 
into the hands of the troops no act of in- 
humanity should be committed. As to 
the operations at Shanghai, they were 
purely defensive measures. 

Mr. WHITE said, he believed that 
Government was drifting in another China 
war. What it had done had provoked the 
hostility of a powerful party in China, and 
would not prevent the calamities of the 
rebellion. He did not participate in the 
gallant Member’s feelings of affection 
for the Taepings; but they certainly 
cherished a most profound respect for 
British power, and, in the instance of a 
near relative of his, had allowed a British 
subject to leave their lines in perfect secu- 
rity. They respected British property, and 
allowed trade to be carried on with facility. 
He thought that the joint occupation by 
the English and French forces was detri- 
mental to British interests. The object 
of England was trade, while that of France 
was the propagation of the Roman UCatho- 
lic religion. He would suggest that they 
should declare Shanghai a free port, and 
leave the Imperialists and the rebels to 
collect dues on exports and imports passing 
into or from their lines respectively. The 
object was one of great importance, and 
must on an early day be more fully dis- 
cussed. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he wished to 
appeal to the Government not to proceed 
with the Merchant Shipping Bill at that 
hour (twelve o’clock). The first order was 
Supply ; and if it were too late to proceed 
in Committee, they ought not to take 
other business. It was unusual, unrea- 
sonable, and in his humble opinion im- 
proper, to enter upon fresh matter not in 
order upon the Votes. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that if 
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they went into Committee on the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, it would be merely pro 
formd. He should not propose to go on 
with any clause which was disputed, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Supply considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, &e, 
AMENDMENT BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON moved that the 
House go into Committee on this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he would ex- 
press a hope that his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. M. Gibson) would take more extend. 
ed powers than the Bill contained with 
regard to compulsory pilotage. He hoped, 
also, that he would introduce a provision 
to relieve masters and owners from the 
consequences of any accident that might 
occur to a vessel under the compulsory 
charge of a pilot. He also had to com 
plain that the Bill did not go far enough 
on the subject of lighting the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The House 
probably were not aware of tlhe enormous 
sum of money that was wasted in the 
lighting of our coasts. The cost of light 
ing the coasts of this country was some- 
where in excess of £200,000, whereas the 
cost of lighting the whole coast of France 
was about £48,000. The same irregu- 
larity and want of system existed in re 
spect of the buoys placed round the coast, 
The system of pilotage ought to be care- 
fully considered and revised, and he hoped 
that compulsory pilotage would be done 
away with altogether, and a provision in- 
troduced by which every man qualified to 
act as a pilot would be able to ask to 
be allowed to undergo the necessary ex& 
mination, and having proved his compe 
tency, to acquire a licence to act as pilot. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
fully concurred in the observations of his 
hon. Friend opposite. Nothing could be 
more oppressive than that a ship should 
be compelled to take a pilot of a certain 
class, and that the owner of the v 
should be liable for any accident that such 
@ pilot might cause. He trusted the Go 
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yernment would abolish compulsory pilot- 
age as soon as possible. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he would move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, if the 
hon. Gentleman would allow the Speaker 
to leave the Chair, he (Mr. Gibson) would 
immediately move that the Chairman re- 
port progress. 

Loro HOTHAM said, he objected to 
that course. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he also advocated 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
agree to the adjournment. 

Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


BURIALS BILL.—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, he wished 
to move the second reading of the Burials 
Bill. It had been made to harmonize with 
the Irish Act. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Bill had been considerably modified, and 
several of the objectionable clauses in that 
introduced last year removed. He did not, 


therefore, object to the second reading, on 
the understanding, however, that the pro- 
visions of the Bill should be fully considered 
in Select Committee. 

Sim WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
he concurred in the suggestion of the right | 
hon. Baronet, that the Bill should be re- , 


ferred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped that 
sufficient notice would be given of the 
names of the Members who were to form 
the Committee on the Bill. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 


EDUCATION OF PAUPER CHILDREN 
BILL.—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would move the second reading of this 
Bil. He was willing that it should be 
referred for consideration to the Com- 
mittee on Poor Relief sitting up stairs. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he would 
assent to the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to the Select 
Committee on Poor Relief. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock, till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 5, 1862. 


Minvtzs. ]— Sat First in Parliament.—The Lord 
Lilford, after the death of his Father. 
Pusuic Biurs.—1* Courts of the Church of 
Scotland, 
3* Declaration of Title ; Security of Purchasers ; 
Transfer of Land; Real Property (Title of 
Purchasers). 


DECLARATION OF TITLE BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Lorp CRANWORTH, in moving the 
third reading of the Declaration of Title 
Bill, said, he desired to state for the in- 
formation of those noble Lords who had 
not been members of the Committee that 
this Bill, together with the Security for 
Purchasers Bill, and four others relating 
to land, had been referred to a Select 
Committee. The object of these two 
measures was to facilitate the transfer of 
land by a mode which appeared to him to 
be extremely simple and inexpensive, and 
little calculated to cause inconvenience. 
His noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack had introduced a Bill with a similar 
object, but of a much more extensive cha- 
racter than his (Lord Cranworth’s), being 
one of those which had gone before the 
Select Committee. Two other of these 
Bills had been introduced by the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Chelmsford), 
having for their objects the more easy con- 
veyance of land and the registration of the 
The fifth Bill, that introduced by 
Lord St. Leonards, was of a totally differ- 
ent character to the other measures. All 
those Bills had been carefully considered 
by the Select Committee. It was impos- 
sible that all those five Bills should pass, for 
some of them were inconsistent with each 
other. and therefore His noble and learned 
Friend opposite (Lord Chelmsford) with- 
drew his Bills. The Committee, however, 
came to the conclusion that his (Lord 
Cranworth’s) Bills were consistent with 
that of his noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack. Both were permissive, and 
the object of his (Lord Cranworth’s) Bill 
was, first, to enable persons to obtain from 
the Court of Chancery a declaration of title. 
The first of his Bills was founded on the 
principle of the Encumbered Estates Court, 
now the Landed Estates Court, in Ireland, 
of which they had had about fourteen 
years’ experience, and during that long 
period, no error, or next to none, had been 
discovered in the title of any estate dealt 
with by that Court, and he thought that 
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what had answered so well in Ireland could 
not answer ill in this country. It would 
establish no new tribunal, but leave to 
the Court of Chancery to deal with those 
questions of title in the same way as it 
dealt with other questions that came before 
it. The Bill could certainly do no harm; 
he believed that it would do much good. 
The measure embodied in the second 
Bill further provided for the continuity 
of title once it had been established in the 
way pointed out. The noble and learned 
Lord concluded by moving that the De- 
claration of Title Bill be now read 3*. 
Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he was not 
disposed to object to the third reading of 
his noble and learned Friend’s Bill, al- 
though he did not approve of all the pro- 
visions which it contained. There was no 
doubt that it was exceedingly desirable 
that some measure should be passed where- 
by an absolute and indefeasible title to 
land should be given to purchasers. The 
only question for consideration was, what 
tribunal or authority should have the 
power tosecure that title. He should not 


himself have supposed that the Court of 
Chancery was the best tribunal for the 
purpose. As had been stated by the noble 


and learned Lord opposite, the Irish En- 
cumbered Estates Court had been found to 
answer most admirably the purpose for 
which it was created. Property to the 
amount of £20,000,000 had passed from 
one hand to another through the medium 
of that Court, and about one-seventh of 
the whole area of Ireland had been trans- 
ferred. It was considered by the public 
very desirable that a somewhat similar 
tribunal should be established in this coun- 
try. He (Lord Chelmsford) accordingly 
introduced a Bill with that object ; but the 
Committee to whom it was referred came 
to the conclusion that the amount of busi- 
ness likely to be transacted would not war- 
rant the establishment of a distinct Court. 
A Bill was then introduced by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack which 
he (Lord Chelmsford) could not but think 
was open to a serious objection —namely, 
that it would be productive of great ex- 
pense. If the business to result from the 
Bill now before the House was not large, 
there was no necessity for such a measure. 
If, on the other hand, it proved to be 
not only large, but increasing, it would be 
impossible for the Court of Chancery to 
discharge the duty to be imposed upon it. 
He was, however, extremely desirous that 
some measure ofthe kind should be tried, 
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and would therefore support the Bill, gl 
though it differed so essentially from that 
which he had introduced. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill Read 3*, and Amendment made; 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons, 


SECURITY OF PURCHASERS BILL. 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

After a few remarks from Lord §r, 
LrEonarDs, 

Lorpv CRANWORTH briefly explained 
the object of the measure. It provided 
that every purchaser of land as to which a 
declaration of title shall have been obtained 
under the ‘“ Declaration of Title Act, 
1862,” shall be entitled to cause a memo. 
rial of the conveyance to him to be en- 
dorsed on the conveyance to his grantor; 
and it provided for similar endorsement on 
every subsequent alienation of the property 
to which they relate. He should, indeed, 
have preferred a general registry of all 
deeds, but that had been rejected by the 
other House. He thought, however, that 
the present scheme would present almost 
the same advantages. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3*. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS made a few re- 
marks, in which he was understood to 
object to the Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


TRANSFER OF LAND BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved, that 
the Bill be now read 3*. 

Lorpv ST. LEONARDS said, the view 
which he took of his noble and learned 
Friend’s Bill was, that it was in disguise 
—though he was sure no disguise was 
contemplated by his noble and learned 
Friend—a Bill for a general registry of 
assurances. When upon a former occa- 
sion a Bill to effect that object was before 
their Lordships, he divided the House 
against it, though without any hope of 
being able to prevail upon their Lordships 
to agree with him. The Bill then went 
down to the House of Commons, and was 
referred to a Select Committee; and after 
a most elaborate investigation the most 
competent persons upon the Committee 
made a Report, in which, after showing 
all the advantages and disadvantages of 4 
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general registry, they came to a clear and] allowed, the disputed portion of their 


ynanimous resolution against such a regis- 
try. Now, there was one thing which 
was quite certain with regard to this Bill. 
It would involve a considerable expense, 
would require a considerable establish- 
ment, and that establishment, no doubt, 
would have to be paid for—to a great 
extent at least—by the country. The 
establishment which the Bill would re- 
quire would in effect be a Registrar’s 
Court, with a Chief Registrar, three Assis- 
tant Registrars having about £1,500 a 
year each, an Examiner, a Conveyancing 
Counsel, and so forth. What would be 
the practical working of all this costly 
machinery? The Bill was, no doubt, per- 
missive in its character, but it held out 
encouragement to persons to seek to ob- 
tain that which it was its object to give, 
and which, if obtained, would involve a 
degree of trouble and annoyance beyond 
what could be conceived. If u person 
desirous of having his title registered had 
not an absolutely good title, such a title 
as the Court of Chancery would compel 
an unwilling purchaser to accept, he would 
not go to the Registrar at all. If a man 
were not insane, he would not go to the 


Registrar until he had his title previously 
examined, because otherwise he would be 
exposed to the danger of having his title 
found open to objection, and having a blot 
discovered which would render it impos- 


sible for him ever to get a title. He 
would, therefore, not go before the Regis- 
trar until he had had his title previously 
examined and found perfect; and he would 
therefore have, in the first instance, to 
undergo the very trouble and expense it 
was the object of this Bill to avoid. He 
would apply to the Registrar, who would 
send the title to the Conveyancing Coun- 
sel, by whom, perhaps, some objection 
might be raised. When this was got 
over, fresh expense would have to be 
incurred. It would be necessary to give 
in a description of the whole of an estate, 
the settlements and encumbrances upon it, 
and its boundaries. A copy of the map 
proposed to be registered was then to be 
served upon every adjoining owner. If 
the latter objected, they were told they 
were at liberty to show cause against the 
boundary. ‘Three months were allowed 
for this purpose, but the owner of the 
adjacent estate might be in Pari, he might 
be ill, or he might be a minor, hose guar- 
dian was absent. Unless the dwners con- 
cerned showed cause within the period 





estate was gone for ever. But, suppose 
issue was joined in due time, and that, at 
much trouble and an enormous expense, 
a declaration of title and boundary was 
obtained ; that declaration of indefeasible 
title was of no benefit whatever to the 
owner unless he was going to sell. Other- 
wise he and his children gained nothing 
whatever by it. After the declaration of 
title was once obtained the chain of title 
must be carefully preserved. Every mort- 
gage, every deed of settlement, every will 
must be registered. If the owner married, 
his marriage and his marriage settlement 
must be registered; if he had a son born 
to him, the birth must be registered; if 
the son died, the death must be registered. 
These entries, indeed, would be so inces- 
sant, and the consequences of neglecting 
them so fatal, that, instead of the land- 
owner receiving the visits of his medical 
man every morning to feel his pulse, and 
ask him two or three questions, he would 
stand much more in need of a daily visit 
from his attorney to see if anything had 
happened on the previcus day that ought 
to be put upon the regisier. The expenses 
of the office were to be provided by regis- 
tration fees, which were to be proportioned 
to the value of the estate. This appeared 
to him to be a very unfair arrangement. 
There were three books to be kept. One 
was the registration of landed estates, and 
all estates entered therein were to have 
an indefeasible title. The estate was to 
be fully described. Now, although the 
estate might be small, the description of 
it might occupy several sheets. He was 
aware of small estates of that kind. The 
danger which appeared to threaten from 
the registration in the first book was that 
several men possibly would get a title to 
the same plot of ground. The second 
book was to contain a record of matters 
connected with the title; and the third, a 
list of all mortgages and incumbrances on 
the property. The record of title which 
this Bill provided for was to contain every 
single circumstance relating to the right 
under which a particular estate was held ; 
and a list was also to be kept of all mort- 
gages and encumbrances affecting the 
property. It was impossible to conceive 
a more comprehensive record; but, un- 
like all other Registration Bills, the 
present measure carefully provided that 
no one should have a right to inspect 
the register except the owner, or person 
authorized by the owner, the encum- 
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brancer, or the Court of Chancery. The 
great object of the existing registry was 
to put a purchaser or mortgagee upon his 
guard, and for that purpose it was essen- 
tial that everybody should have the fullest 
access to it. It contained all that it was 
essential that a mortgagee or purchaser 
should know; and therefore recorded 
only the date of the deed, and the de- 
scription of the estate, and that was all. 
It did not describe the nature of the 
transaction. But if estates were to be 
fully and minutely described, he wanted 
to know what was requisite to complete 
a general register of assurances. What 
particulars remained to be put upon the 
file? They had the name of the estate 
itself, of the owner, a statement of the 
circumstances under which he held, and 
an exact copy of every instrument which 
he executed. It would be found impos- 
sible to keep the contents of these docu- 
ments secret. Everybody would know 
the amount of a wife’s pin-money, of a 
widow’s dower, and Jews would very soon 
find out what the nature of a young man’s 
estates was, and would be prepared to ad- 
vance him money accordingly. When the 
registration of bills of sale was first ren- 
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dered compulsory by Parliament, what 


was the result? Why, that weekly lists 
of bills of sale were sent round amongst 
merchants, in order that everybody might 
know by whom such instruments had 
been executed. He observed, also that if 
an owner who was upon the register 
wished to sell, a land certificate was given 
him, which it was supposed might be con- 
tained in a man’s waistcoat pocket; but 
yet it was to contain a notice of every 
dealing with the estate. If it was to be 
a short abstract, he should be glad to 
know what was to be gained by that? 
On the whole, this was a measure of the 
highest importance, and his only object in 
making criticisms upon it was that it 
should be as free from objections as pos- 
sible, and he was sure that any objections 
which might proceed from that side of 
the House would be dictated by no other 
motive. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
a discussion of considerable importance 
had been raised on this occasion. When 
their Lordships sent these Bills to a Select 
Committee, they had before them Bills 
which had been laid on the table by 
other noble and learned Lords besides 
himself, all of them having the common 
object of establishing a registration of 
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title. One of these Bills was introduced 
by his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Cranworth), one of the objects of which 
was to provide for a registration of title, 
Other Bills were introduced by the noble 
and learned Lord below him (Lord Chelms. 
ford), which actually proceeded to make 
a registration of title; and in introducing 
the Bills to which he had last referred, 
his hon. and learned Friend (Sir Hugh 
Cairns) distinctly stated that they were 
designed to accomplish a registration of 
title. To these were added the Bill which 
he (the Lord Chancellor) had the honour 
to introduce. Their Lordships determined 
to refer all these Bills to a Select Com. 
mittee. They determined so to do because 
they took it as an accomplished fact, be- 
yond dispute, that a registration of title 
was a thing in itself desirable. Great 
care was used in the selection of the Com- 
mittee ; he (the Lord Chancellor) had the 
honour of being called upon to preside 
over it; and he might further say, he 
never had the honour of being in the com- 
pany of gentlemen who manifested more 
anxiety or greater intelligence. Besides 
those who were usually designated “ noble 
and learned Lords,” they had the attend- 
ance of noble Lords who were distin- 
guished in every sense, and who mani- 
fested as great an acquaintance with the 
subject as could be shown by the law 
Lords themselves. Their Lordships com- 
mitted to their care the necessary details 
of the measure; and though he was the 
last person to deny that their Lordships 
thoroughly understood the measure before 
them, he must say, with great humility, 
that it was rather hard they should be 
called upon now to enter upon a conside- 
ration of matters of details which, from 
the testimony of all who had spoken, had 
been most diligently and carefully sifted 
by that Committee. The Committee com- 
menced its labours by contrasting the Bill 
which he introduced with those which 
were brought in by his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Chelmsford), and which he 
might call Sir Hugh Cairns’s Bills. These 
latter measures were found to be open to 
the objection, not only that they created 
a new court, but that they did not pro- 
pose to put upon the record the actual 
title, but created a fictitious title, and an 
imaginary ownership, for the purpose 
registration, and sought to provide fora 
real ownership by a system of caveats and 
prohibitions which was thought to be too 
artificial, and not likely to attain the de 
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sired end. Upon those two grounds these 
Bills were laid aside by the Committee. 
Not only were they objectionable on ac- 
count of the expensiveness of the tribunal 
which they created, and which applied in 
aminor degree to his own measure, but 
there was also this further objection to 
the creation of a new court, that it might 
be brought into collision or antagonism 
with existing tribunals. He therefore 
could not but think that these Bills were 
rightly rejected. The great object of a 
registration of title which their Lordships 
had in view, would also be accomplished 
by the Bill which he had the honour to 
introduce, and which was now under dis- 
cussion. He was told that it provided 
simply for a registration of deeds. This 
was but a repetition in their Lordships’ 
House of an objection which was raised 
before the Committee, and which was 
then shown to be entirely unsound and 
unfounded. A clamour had, however, 


been raised out of doors upon the sub- 
ject. That question had, however, quite 
gone by, for the House of Commons and 
a Royal Commission had very wisely de- 
cided that in the former state of the law 
a registration of deeds would be an objec- 


tionable measure. His noble and learned 
Friend who spoke last (Lord St. Leonards) 
embodied the objections to such system in 
avery able pamphlet, which he published 
in the year 1852, The system then pro- 
posed was, that a vast number of parch- 
ment deeds should be brought into the 
Registry Office, and should be put away 
in heaps, without any attempt being made 
to examine them, and to ascertain what 
was the result and effect to be extracted 
from the mass of matter contained in these 
deeds. Their Lordships were often called 
upon to sign masses of parchment which 
were now denominated deeds; and when 
they asked for the result of the instru- 
ment, they were told its effect in a few 
words; and a few simple words were ex- 
pressive of the result and effect of what 
was hidden under a mountain of phrases. 
The system which he proposed to estab- 
lish by this Bill was, that the effect of 
instruments as they now existed should 
be ascertained by the most careful scien- 
tific investigation ; that the practical re- 
sult of that investigation — namely, the 
existing ownership — should be recorded 
ma few words; and that for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating and perfecting that 
record, there should be entered from time 
to time the legal result of every subse- 
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quent transaction. Instead of throwing 
a deed into the registry, there to have 
it entombed under heaps of similar parch- 
ments, he proposed to register the facts as 
to the estates created by the deed—as, for 
instance, that John Smith was tenant for 
life, and Edward Smith tenant in fee in 
remainder. These few words entered in 
a book would become the registered title. 
Every noble Lord had to go through this 
process whenever he purchased an estate, 
or upon any transmission of property. If 
he entered into a contract with A. B. to 
purchase an estate, he was told by his 
solicitor, after investigating the title that 
A. B., together with C. D. a trustee, and 
E. F. an encumbrancer, were able to 
alienate the estate. Upon this result of 
a scientific investigation purchasers paill 
sums of £20,000 or £30,000 or more; and 
this it was that he wanted to have re- 
corded in the registry, or the book which 
would be denominated the “ Record of 
Titles.” This record, when once made, 
would be substituted for all antecedent 
parchments, which might thereafter be 
safely destroyed. He was sorry to find 
that one of the objections raised to the 
Bill was, that it would involve a regis- 
tration of deeds; whereas the first step 
proposed by the Bill was to sweep away 
and render unnecessary all those masses 
of parchment under which they now la- 
boured. One of the greatest evils under 
which the owners of land at present 
groaned was, that it became necessary to 
have those masses of parchment investi- 
gated again and again. It was said that 
this system must, in fact, be one of a 
registration of deeds, because it was neces- 
sary that every deed should be brought 
to the registrar. The noble and learned 
Lord (Lord St. Leonards) said that this 
would be a registration of deeds, because 
it would be necessary to have future deeds 
brought into the registry. But if you 
started upon the basis that there ought to 
be a registry of title, how could you keep 
up and continue that register without 
subsequent deeds being brought to the 
registry? A man might be the actual 
owner of property to-day, but to-morrow 
he might alienate some portion of it, and, 
in order to complete and continue the 
registry, it would be necessary that the 
registrar make the requisite alteration in 
the register, and to enter the fact upon 
the record. For that purpose alone the 
deeds must be brought in. What was 
proposed was already the law of nearly 
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every civilized country in the world. The | became possessed of the estate. It wag 
State was greatly interested in the owner- | also to be remembered that the Bill created 
ship of real property, and the community | machinery which, while it was suited to 
was not lest interested in having a simple, | the largest estate, was at the same time 
cheap, and safe mode of transferring land. | capable of being applied to the useful pur. 
To attain that, all that was necessary to} poses of the smallest property. The 
do was first to ascertain who was the real | changes which his Bill proposed in the 
owner, and then to register each succes- | Law were as nothing compared with those 
sive change of ownership. One of the | which the boldness of his noble and learned 
chief objections which had been raised to| Friend had suggested in a Bill he had 
the plan, was a fear that a knowledge | himself brought in for the security of pur. 
of the contents of the register might be | chasers. He did not know that there was 
obtained through the instrumentality of a| any other objection advanced against the 
printer’s devil, a compositor, or acorrector | measure by his noble and learned Friend 
of the press. He did not think their Lord- | to which he need refer, except that which 
ships would attach much weight to that | related to the onus which it would throw 
objection. The most important State|on the landed proprietor. Now, what 
papers were printed in the usual way, and| was the extent of the obligation which 
he was not aware that their contents had| was thus imposed? Nothing beyond 
ever been divulged; and exactly thesame | that he should not attempt to alienate 
objection might be raised against the pre- | the estate without having recourse to the 
sent system, for the deeds had to be drawn | register and there recording any occur- 
in an attorney’s office and then sent to a/rences which might affect the title. The 
law stationer’s to be copied. His noble | only real objection to the Bill proceeded 
and learned Friend had dilated on the al- | from those who had hitherto been engaged 
leged expense of the register. There was|in the investigation of titles, and whose 
no end to the vexation, delay, and ex-} labours it would supersede. He could see 
pense of the existing system. ‘The cost | no reason why the transfer of land should 
attending an estate being put upon the| be more cumbrous and exvensive than the 
register was exactly the same as now at-/ transfer of funded or shipping property, 
tended a sale or a mortgage; but after an | and he had no doubt that in a few years 
estate had once been put upon the register | it would be a matter of surprise that any 
the expense would never again have to be! resistance should have ever been offered 
incurred. His noble and learned Friend|to the abolition of the present much 
had said that the Bill would be of no} lauded but most unsatisfactory law of 
utility unless in the event of an actual|real property. The present complicated 
sale of land. That was not a correct re-| and expensive system of investigating 
presentation of the effect of the measure. | titles to land could not, he contended, be 
If a proprietor put his estate upon the re- | obviated in any other way than by first 
gister, it was left liable, as long as it re- | of all ascertaining in what the title con- 
mained in his hands, to any just claim | sisted, and then by finding a mode of keep- 
that might be made against him. There|ing up the record of it when thus ascer- 
would be a great dereliction of duty and a| tained. When a new system of that cha- 
great departure from justice if anything | racter was once established a few years 
else were done. A landed proprietor | would, he would venture to say, establish 
never ought to be able to emancipate him-| beyond doubt its great advantages. On 
self from any just claim to which he was/ every occasion of the sale or mortgage of 
liable by having his title investigated in | lands or of the drawing up of family set- 
such a manner as to render that just claim | tlements the owner of the property in- 
apparent. The object of the Bill was to! volved would, he confidently anticipated, 
provide an easy mode of proving a right be glad to place his title on the register, 
to the ownership of an estate, and of trans- , so that he might have the assurance that 
forring that ownership to a purchaser, a any disposition which he might make of 
mortgagee, or any other person to whom it his estate might not be defeated. For his 
was desired to transfer it. The indefea- own part he could only say, that while he 
sible title did not arise, and ought not to | believed that the Bill was one calculated 
arise, until some step had been taken to be of the utmost benefit to the owners 
under the registry, by virtue of which of Jand when he introduced it, the search- 
some person having a just and equit- ing ordeal through which it had gone 
able title as purchaser or mortgagee before the Committee led him to look for- 
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ward still more sanguinely to the advan- | spoken (Lord Kingsdown) had given a rea- 
tages by which it was likely to be at-|son why some Bill should be passed this 
anid. That being so, he trusted their! Session. During the past few years there 
Lordships would not refuse to the measure | had been many inquiries and many Bills 
their assent. pus | upon this subject, and after so much dis- 
: ed a cogent oe _ 0 on ae peace are go es that 
founded upon a system of registration of | some attempt shou e made to agree 
titles. He had before expressed the great upon a measure of this kind, and he 
objection he felt to any such system. It) thought his noble and learned Friend on 
was attended with great expense, and did | the Woolsack had produced a measure 
not produce corresponding advantages. | which was safe, and which need not alarm 
on — pty ape Lord = poner = most a Brg ya Meng 
sack said, that by means of a system of | The main objects of the Bill were to pro- 
registration, it was possible to get,into four | vide that a declaration of a good. title 
lines the effect containedin a dozen skins| might be obtained, that a record of it 
of parchment. That might, and in many | should be kept up continuously, and that 
cases no doubt would be, the case ; but it | incumbrances should be registered. He 
would mainly depend on the learning, on | thought also that his noble and learned 
the accuracy and judgment of the indi-/ Friend on the Woolsack had fully ex- 
vidual who had to give effect to those! plained to their Lordships the possibility 
larger instruments. As the Bill was} and advantage of keeping up a record of 
originally proposed by his noble and learn- | title. As the law stood, whenever a per- 


ed Friend it contained a clause which he 
(Lord Kingsdown) considered to be one of 
great importance; but it was struck out by 
the Select Committee, not because they 
objected to the principle involved in it, 
but simply because it partook of the charac- 
ter of a money clause, and was therefore 
one which it was not competent for their 
lordships to introduce. The clause in 
question went to provide that in the case 





son was desirous at different times of sell- 
ing portions of land forming part of one 
and the same estate, he must on each occa- 
sion go through the investigation of the 
title, frequently at great expense; and 
what the present Bill effected was to en- 
able, after all that investigation had been 
once gone through before the registrar ap- 
pointed for the purpose, the record of the 
title to be kept up afterwards. Many 


of a mistake being committed by the | noble Lords on the Select Committee who 
Court, and of an individual being de-/| were favourable to the Bill feared that, if 
prived unjustly of his estate, the Con- | passed, it would not come into very exten- 


solidated Fund should be required to com- 
pensate him. His chief object in rising 
was to appeal to his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord St. Leonards) not to divide 
the House upon the Bill. The country 
expected that some such measure as the 
one before them should be passed into law 
this Session, and the principal objection 
to the present Bill was the expense of a 
new tribunal; but that was a question 
which might well be left to be deter- 
mined by the other House, to whom it 
more properly belonged. Under these 
aireumstances he thought it would not be 
4 to oppose the third reading of the 

ill. 

Lorv WODEHOUSE said, that as he 
had had the honour of being a member of 
the Select Committee to which these Bills 
had been referred, and as this was a mea- 
sure which concerned all those Members 
of their Lordships’ House who were land- 
ed proprietors, he would state why he 
desired it should be passed into law. The 
noble and learned Lord who had just 





sive operation. Such might possibly be 
the case; but, at all events, it would be 
productive of immediate good whenever a 
large estate was to be sold in small lots, 
and especially where the land lay in the 
neighbourhood of towns, and the proprietor 
was desirous of disposing of it in building 
lots; for the Court having been applied 
to in the first instance for one sufficient 
declaration of title for the whole estate, 
considerable expense would be avoided in 
the subsequent transactions of transfer- 
ring the lots. Whether the Bill would 
extend itself generally to estates through- 
out the country could only be known 
by experience, but he thought the ex- 
periment made by the present Bill a 
safe one, and he trusted that the Bill 
would, after due consideration in the 
other House, ultimately become the law 
of the land. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS intimated that 
it was not his intention to divide the 
House against the Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 
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Bill read 3* accordingly; Amendments 
made; Bill passed, and sent to the Com- 
mons. 

Real Property (Title of Purchasers) Bill 
read 3°, and passed, and sent to the Com- 
mons. 


Education— 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday May 5, 1862. 


Mrnvutes.|—New Memper Sworn.—For Lam- 
beth, Frederick Doulton, esquire. 

Pusuic Bitu.—3° Writs of Habeas Corpus into 
Her Majesty’s Possessions Abroad, 


COUNTY INFIRMARIES AND FEVER 
HOSPITALS. 
QUESTION. 

Carrarn STACPOOLE said, he wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
When the Returns relating to County In- 
firmaries and Fever Hospitals (Ireland), 
ordered on the 26th July, 1861, and 28th 
February, 1862, will be laid upon the 
table? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL in reply said, 
that the Returns relating to County Infir- 
maries and Fever Hospitals in Ireland had 
been ordered, but that they had not yet 
been received. 


INSTRUCTORS OF VOLUNTEERS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he is aware that the 
Drill Instructors appointed to Volunteer 
Corps by the War Office are not contented 
with the pay they receive from the War 
Office, but require pay in addition from the 
Volunteers ; and whether such proceeding 
be in accordance with the intention of the 
War Office; and, if not, whether the Go- 
vernment will prevent its occurrence, 
either by prohibiting the Drill Instructors 
from making any demand on the Volun- 
teers, or in any other way ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS replied, that the 
Sergeant Instructors of Volunteers were 
of two classes. There were those who had 
pensions, and they received the same pay 
as the permanent staff of the Militia, 
which amounted, with certain allowances, 
to 2s. 4d. a day; and there were also 
those who had no pensions, and they were 
paid at the same rate as sergeants of the 
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line, namely, 2s. 7d. aday. It would not 
be possible, with regard to these two 
classes, to give higher allowances. The 


War Office had received a few applications 
with regard to the alleged insufficiency of 
this pay, but only a few ; and with regard 
to the applications that might be made to 
commanding officers of Volunteers, he 
could only say that they had the matter 
entirely in their own hands. 


EDUCATION— 
THE REVISED CODE OF REGULATIONS, 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I have to dis. 
charge a duty which to my mind is in 
some respects a very agreeable one, and in 
other respects a painful one. I have to 
discharge what is an agreeable duty, be- 
cause I hope the Committee will now see 
its way to the termination of that contro- 
versy on education which I could have 
wished had never arisen. I have to dis- 
charge a duty in some respects painful, 
because, whatever may be the arrange- 
ments made with reference to this ques 
tion, I believe it cannot be otherwise than 
that some persons, for whom I entertain a 
sincere respect, will still feel disappoint- 
ment. I think it is right that we should 
revert for a moment to the time whe 
the Government made an announcement 
before the Easter recess as to the mode 
in which they proposed to meet the ob- 
jections which had been raised in this 
House and the country against the Re- 
vised Code. The Vice President of the 
Committee of Council, in a most frank and 
I need not say able manner, announced to 
us on the part of the Government the 
modifications in the Code which they were 
prepared to submit to Parliament. Those 
modifications were most important in their 
character—very extensive in their bearing 
on the question, and I must add, largely 
conciliatory in the tone and temper im 
which tiey were announced to the House. 
Well, Sir, when a great controversy has 
arisen on a question of this kind or of any 
kind in this House, and when the Govern- 
ment comes forward with a frank and 
hearty desire to meet the objections that 
were, I hope, temperately raised, it would 
I think ill become any opponent of the 
measure, or of the Government, to decline 
to meet that Government in the same tem- 
per and in the same spirit with which they 
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have endeavoured to meet the Opposition. 
That being so, I wish to point out to the 
Committee the reasons which have brought 
me to the conclusion that it is right and 
wise for Parliament to accept the Revised 
Code as now amended, even although I 
may entertain, nay, I may say that I do 
entertain some doubts as to the working of 
that Code in some particulars to which I 
shall advert. And in taking that course I 
believe I shall be taking a course the most 
fair towards the Government if I intimate 
the points on which I agree with them, 
and also the points on which I still object. 

Now, I wish the Committee to bear in 
mind that when the Revised Code was first 
proposed and announced to the country 
the form in which it was drawn was ma- 
terially different from that in which it 
now stands. The object of that Code has 
been explained more than once in this 
House. The principal objects were, first, to 
simplify the cumbersome, the complicated, 
and expensive machinery by which the 
grant for education was administered ; 
and, secondly, to test the results of the 
education given, in some manner which 
would show the House that it was war- 
ranted in making this grant for a great 
public purpose. Now, Sir, I have said all 
along that in these objects I entirely con- 
cur, and the only point—the more ma- 
terial point, in fact, in which I took the 
liberty of differing from the Government 
was, not as to the objects themselves, but 
as to the mode in which those objects 
were sought to be accomplished. The 
Committee will bear in mind that when the 
proposal was first made it was made in 
this manner. The training colleges, as far 
as aid from the state was concerned, were 
virtually at an end. The certificated 
masters had lost the security which they 
possessed before of being the paid servants 
of the Government. The pupil-teacher 
system was materially imperiled, at least 
m my opinion, and with regard to those 
pupil-teachers who are now serving their 
apprenticeship, there was injustice done to 
the masters and mistresses, who were en- 
titled to gratuities for instruction. So 
much for the machinery. The mode in 
which education—the advantages of edu- 
cation—the results of education, were pro- 
posed to be tested were these. All grants, 
with the exception of building grants, were 
turned into one uniform capitation grant. 
That uniform capitation grant was made 
to depend on a single examination on a 
given day in three elementary subjects. 





The consequence was that great difficulty, 
not to say great inconvenience, must ne- 
cessarily have arisen in making the grant 
so depend on that examination. The ex- 
amination was to extend to the merest in- 
fants, beginning at those of three years of 
age and limited to eleven years of age, 
and the grant was not to be given to those 
who went beyond it. The children were 
grouped according to age, contrary to the 
custom of every school in the kingdom, and 
it was assumed that, in point of fact, the 
proficiency of the child ought to be taken in 
proportion to its age. I need not say that 
such a system must, in my humble judg- 
ment, have entirely failed of the object for 
which it was established. But the more 
important and material provision to which 
I objected was this, that in every test of 
the result of the education you would not 
have tested the result fairly. You would 
not test the education throughout the 
schools; you would not test that which 
the Commissioners considered a most im- 
portant part—namely, the discipline, mean- 
ing by that the moral and religious train- 
ing which the children had gone through. 
And in addition to that, by testing results 
in that particular form and mode all the 
children who had left the school before 
the day of examination would have re- 
ceived nothing, and all the children who 
were unable to attend on the day of 
examination would also be excluded 
from any portion of the grant. Well, 
Sir, the last objection raised to the 
Code in that form may be summed up in 
these few words—that as regards the 
managers of the schools, who have done so 
much for education, everything was left 
in a precarious, contingent, and uncertain 
state as to the payments on which they 
could depend, while, on the other hand, 
everything with regard to the obligations 
imposed on them was made to be as strin- 
gent, as fixed, as determinate, and, I might 
say, oppressive, as it well could have been. 

Now, such was the Code as proposed, 
Objections were raised to it throughout the 
country, and how has the Government met 
those objections? Voluntarily, in the first 
instance, my right hon. Friend came for- 
ward, and said that the training colleges 
were to be to a great extent continued. 
He came forward, and said that the exami- 
nation of infants under six years would 
not be required. He came forward and 
said, just before the Easter recess, in 
answer to a proposition that had been 
made in this House, or was about to be 
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made in this House, that the certificated 
teachers would have a primary lien on the 
fund for their salaries; that the pupil- 
teachers would be continued as they are 
with a claim on the Government if the 
funds should prove insufficient to pay 
them during their apprenticeship; that 
the examination in future should not 
be confined in the way originally proposed 
to those three subjects—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, as the only qualification 
for obtaining any portion of the grant; 
that the system of grouping by age should 
cease, and that the limit of eleven years as 
the Code proposed should virtually be al- 
tered to twelve. I think I have now stated 
the effect of the alterations which have 
been made in the Code, and it will thereby 
appear that in almost every objection urged 
against the Code as then stated it was ma- 
terially modified. That being so, the ques- 
tion is, in what way one ought individually 
to deal with the matter as it at present 
stands. Now, if any hon. Gentleman will 
have the goodness just to turn to the Reso- 
lutions as I was going to propose them, he 
will find that the Government have vir- 
tually acquiesced in point of principle in 
almost every one of those Resolutions, and 


Tam extremely thankful to the Government 
for doing so. My first Resolution was— 


“ That where it is proposed to give Government 

aid to elementary schools, it is inexpedient that 
the whole amount of such aid should depend on 
the individual examination of each child in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic.” 
The proposition now is that it shall not so 
depend, but that a proportion of the grant 
—namely, 4s., shall be given on inspection, 
and 8s. on examination. The second Re- 
solution was— 

“That the system of grouping by age for the 
purpose of examination would be unequal in its 
operation, and an inadequate test of the work 
done in the school, and specially disadvantageous 
for those children whose early education has been 
neglected.” 

My right hon. Friend now proposes an 
entirely new system of classification on 
which the children are to be examined. 
They are to be examined not in groups 
according to age, but in six classes. It is 
a great improvement, as it will enable 
managers to classify scholars in a manner 
best suited to the proficiency made by the 
children in the school, and I think, there- 
fore, it will give considerable satisfaction. 
My third Resolution was, that the provi- 
sions of the Revised Code, in the points 
referred to in the foregoing Resolutions 
would, if unamended, increase the difficulty 
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of extending the benefits of the Goverp. 
ment grants to poor and neglected districts, 
Now, in the view I took of the case, that 
to a certain extent has been considerably 
improved; for in the poor and neglected 
districts where the children are advanced 
they will now receive something for the 
general good conduct and discipline of the 
school, and also by not grouping them 
according to age they will be entitled to 
receive, according to that classification, 
such a remuneration as the proficiency may 
deserve. The next Resolution was— 

“ That the refusal of any portion of the Parlia- 
mentary grants, on account of any children who 
have once passed in the highest class of examina. 
tion, is likely to have an injurious effect, as tending 
to aggravate the acknowledged evil of the with. 
drawal of children from elementary schools at an 
early age.” 

The effect of the old classification would 
have been that virtually no manager could 
have claimed anything on account of the 
children who had passed the age of eleven 
years; but now by those six classes they 
will, in point of fact, be entitled to re 
ceive a proportionate sum up to twelve 
years of age. With regard to my sixth 
Resolution, I will say a few words pre- 
sently; but as to the three next Resolu- 
tions, which relate to pupil - teachers, 
the injustice of which I had to com- 
plain has been done away with to a 
certain extent. The last two Resolutions 
setting forth the power of this House over 
any alteration in the Code, have been com- 
pletely recognised. That being so, and 
the propositions which I and those who 
concurred with me thought it prudent to 
press upon the Government having been 
acceded to, I have to ask myself whether 
the Code as it now stands is so objection- 
able that we ought to persevere in this con- 
troversy and try to obtain more from the 
Government than had been already con- 
ceded. Upon that point I feel strongly. 
When the Government have met the ob 
jections that were fairly raised in a frank 
and temperate spirit, it would be—I will 
use a strong word in reference to myself— 
it would be churlish and ungenerous to re- 
fuse to accept their propositions. The only 
question that weighs upon my mind is the 
painful one of the various objections that 
have been urged upon me from various 
quarters during the Easter recess. I will 
briefly state what these objections are, and 
see how far they ought to be pressed on 
the Government. ‘The first objection raised 
against the Code as it at present stands is 
this—that the system will, in fact, be 
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worse than the system it supersedes at 

resent. Now, if that be so, it raises an 
objection to the whole Code; and if I had 
entertained that objection at all, it ought 
to have been entertained and announced at 
the commencement of this discussion. In- 
stead, however, of entertaining that objec- 
tion, I have always said that I agreed with 
the objects of the Code, and differed only 
as to the mode in which these objects were 
to be accomplished; and I think that I 
cannot go back to another position, and say 
that the Code ought to be rejected now, 
unless I had said it ought to have been re- 
jected before. 

The second objection is one raised by the 
certificated masters. No doubt my right 
hon. Friend has received, as I have re- 
ceived, a great many letters from certifi- 
cated masters in different schools—not 
confined to Church of England schools, 
and therefore I am not speaking for the 
Church of England only—but the objec- 
tions were raised by certificated masters of 
the British and Foreign schools, Wesleyan 
schools, and other schools not belonging to 
the Church of England, as well as of the 
Church of England, who feel themselves 
aggrieved by having been made, through 
the regulation of the Privy Council, paid 
servants of the State, and who find them- 
selves now handed over to different masters 
—namely, the managers of the schools, 
They think, and possibly with some rea- 
son, that there is not the same security 
for their salaries as that which they have 
hitherto had, and they conceive that since 
the Government has entered into relations 
with them which gave them a better secu- 
rity than they think they have now, they 
are not fairly treated in the alterations 
which the Government have made. Now, 
I feel for them to a great extent if these con- 
sequences should really ensue, for they put 
itin the strongest possible point of view, 
when they tell me, as I have no doubt they 
have told many other Members in this 
House, that they have entered into all 
kinds of arrangements on the faith of this 
grant being continued to them. Marriages 
have been contracted on the faith of a con- 
tinuance of such grant, and insurances 
have been effected on their lives; and they 
apprehend that a diminution of the fund 
will be the consequence of the Code, and 
that will compel them to forego the means 
of making provision for their families. 
Now, Sir, I think myself, until the certifi- 
cated masters had a primary lien on the 

unds to be given by the State, these ob- 
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jections were very strong; but since the 
primary lien was given to them on the 
funds so administered by the State, I think 
the objection is rather an objection which 
the managers should entertain than an ob- 
jection which the certificated masters can 
at present fairly and fully urge. What I 
mean by thatis, I think the managers will 
have a greater trial in providing payment 
for those masters than they have been put 
to hitherto; but I think at the same time, 
since certificated masters have got a pri- 
mary lien on the grant coming from the 
State, they are not the persons who will 
be the sufferers. At all events, if they are 
the sufferers, I think we ought to ascertain 
that to be the fact by experiment and trial 
of the new Code before hastily adopting any 
of their conclusions, and that we should be 
content until we see that the apprehend- 
ed evil really does arise. 

The third objection to the Code has come 


|from many persons who think that 4s. 


given upon inspection and the 8s. upon 
examination will place the schools in a 
worse condition than they are in at pre- 
sent. Well, in some instances, I be- 
lieve that will be the case; but I do not 
think it will be the case in a great 
many instances. And when I remem- 
ber that there are some 15,000 unas- 
sisted schools which receive nothing, and 
that there are about 10,000 schools which 
receive this grant from the State, I do 
not think they have any just ground for 
complaint if they are entitled for every 
child to receive 4s. on inspection, which 
will be £20 for every hundred for the chil- 
dren in attendance at the school, and per- 
haps £30 or £40 a year more dependent 
on the examination which those children 
will have to undergo. At all events, I 
feel doubtful whether anybody can press 
on the Government to raise that sum while 
the experiment is being tried, although I 
own I could have wished it had begun ata 
somewhat higher figure. I should have pre- 
ferred to have it commence with 5s. upon 
inspection and 10s. upon examination, or 
6s. upon inspection in every case and 9s. 
upon examination. But upon this point 
I think the Committee will do well to 
consider the point I am now about to sub- 
mit to their notice. At one time I had 
thought of pressing a Resolution to raise 
the sums to be paid on inspection and 
examination; but when I come to con- 
sider the only mode in which this House 
can deal safely and properly with a question 
of expenditure—that is to say, by throwing 
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the onus of proposing that expenditure 
entirely on the Government instead of tak- 
ing it upon themselves—I believe it would 
be a reversal of the constitutional practice 
if the House were by a Resolution to at- 
tempt to make an addition to the taxation 
of the country which the Government say 
is not required. If the plan of the Go- 
vernment fail, with them must rest the 
responsibility. It cannot rest with this 
House, for the House should only exercise 
a controlling power over the expenditure 
proposed by the Government, and ought 
not to be made the body with which that 
expenditure originates. For this reason, 
and for this reason only, I do not press on 
the Government in the shape of a Resolu- 
tion what I do press on them in the shape 
of a suggestion and of argument—namely, 
that while we are passing from one state 
to another, it will be advisable to make 
the transition as easy as possible. I should 
be very glad, therefore, if the Government 
would think it not inconsistent with their 
duty to allow, for two years at any rate, a 
somewhat higher payment after inspection 
and examination than that which they 
have proposed. 

The next point on which objections have 
been raised is the arrangement proposed in 
the Code with regard to evening schools. 
I gave notice of a Resolution upon that sub- 
ject, but it was confined simply to this 
point, that after certificated masters had 
been hard at work all day in school, it would 
not be reasonable to expect from them the 
additional labour which would be thrown 
upon them by having to attend an evening 
school without giving them any additional 
payment. I feel that strongly, and I 
think that that is a portion of the present 
scheme which you will have to alter. 
There is another objection made in refe- 
rence to these evening schools, which I feel 
pretty confident that the Privy Council 
will find it necessary to meet by some 
change in the system before many years 
have passed over our heads. They require 
an examination in those evening schools 
just as they require it in the schools for 
children. Now, the evening schools are 
composed of men, who are anxious to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of a neglected educa- 
tion, but who would not like their attempts 
to accomplish that object to be paraded be- 
fore the world, and who would, I am per- 
suaded, shrink from going to those schools 
if you were to require that they should 
undergo an examination. That is a por- 
tion of the plan which I would earnestly 
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entreat my right hon. Friend to reeop: 
sider. 

The next objection made to the scheme, 
which has been pressed upon me, relates 
to the pupil-teachers ; and those who put 
forward that objection say that the pupil. 
teacher system, which everybody admits 
to be a good one, will be again turned into 
a monitorial system unless you ensure 
continuance of that amount of instruction 
which has brought the pupil-teacher up to 
that standard of efficiency which he hag 
attained. It is urged—and urged, I think, 
with great force—that so long as the pupil- 
teachers were apprenticed for five years 
there was some guarantee that they would 
be brought up to the proper standard ; but 
that if you turn those articles of appren- 
ticeship which were to last for five 
years into articles of agreement which 
can be terminated on six months’ notice, 
you will have no such security for raising 
those pupil-teachers up to the level of 
instruction at which they ought to arrive, 
There are two ways in which, as it is sug- 
gested, the Government might meet this 
objection. They might either continue the 
articles of apprenticeship, or they might 
require, that if the system of articles of 
agreement were adopted, those articles 
should not terminate until after twelve 
months’ notice. I believe that under the 
latter arrangement a great portion of the 
difficulty would be obviated. 

The last objection pressed on me is that 
you make no adequate provision for the 
neglected districts; and I believe that is 
really the strongest objection of all. Ac 
cording to the report of the Commissioners 
the matter stands thus:—There are in the 
neglected districts about 120,000 children 
who receive no education at all. The pro 
posal of the Government to meet that evilis 
the introduction of a new class of teachers, 
who are called the fourth class of masters 
and mistresses. In some cases that kind of 
masters, at any rate, may enable people in 
the poorer districts to establish schools, and 
to impart some sort of beneficial education. 
I doubt, however, whether a master of the 
age of between eighteen and twenty-five, 
which is the age set forth in the Code, 
would be always competent to manage 
these schools. But whether or not such & 
master would possess that fitness, I feel 
still more inclined to think, that if you lay 
down the same limitation as to age in th 
case of mistresses, you will be placing i 
those situations persons exposed to 
kinds of temptations, and unfit for the 
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most part to discharge the duties with 
which they are to be iatrusted. I cannot, 
indeed, entertain any absolute certainty 
upon this point; but of this I am sure, 
that the want which, of all wants, is 
most felt at this moment is, the establish- 
ment of schools where at present there are 
no schools ; and yet there is nothing in the 
Revised Code which gives encouragement 
to these institutions. I have thought it 
fair to the House, to the Government, and 
to those persons throughout the country 
for whose opinions I entertain the sincerest 
respect, but who, I know, do not quite 
approve of the course I am taking this 
evening—I have thought it due to them 
to state in the plainest manner I could 
the exact views which I take of the pre- 
sent position of the education question, of 
the advantages which I believe we shall 
derive from the mode in which the Govern- 
ment have altered the Code, and of the 
difficulties which I apprehend will still be 
found in the proper working of that sys- 
tem. Having performed that duty, I have 
nothing more to add except to thank the 
Government for meeting in a fair and libe- 
ral spirit the objections which were raised 
against the Code as it was originally pro- 
posed; and as they have made such great 
concessions, I am prepared to accept that 
Code as an experiment deserving of trial, 
while, from the difficulties which I think 
still surround the subject, they will, I hope, 
excuse me for saying that I cannot regard 
it as a final settlement until I see that it 
really works well and meets the require- 
ments of the country. For the purpose of 
putting myself in order, and with a view to 
afford other hon. Members an opportunity 
of discussing the question, I shall now 
move the first Resolution I have placed on 
the paper; but I do not, of course, after what 
Thave said, mean to press it to a division. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, where it is proposed to give Govern- 
ment aid to Elementary Schools, it is inexpe- 
dient that the whole amount of such aid should 
depend on the individual examination of each 
child in reading, writing, and arithmetic.” 

Mz. PULLER said, that great and valu- 
able as the concessions of the Government 
had been, there were still points in the 
new Code with respect to which he was 
anxious to obtain some information from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion. He wished to know whether, under 
the last modification of the system laid be- 
fore the House, it was to be bond fide in 
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the power of the managers of schools to 
present any child to be examined under 
any standard. He knew that a view had 
been taken by Government Inspectors to 
the effect, that inasmuch as an inspection 
of schools was to take place, it ought to be 
an important part of the duty of the master 
to classify his scholars according to their 
abilities and attainments; and that if, in 
the preliminary inspection of the school, 
they found a boy placed below his attain- 
ments, that would be considered a fault 
either of instruction or discipline, under 
Article 52; while, on the other hand, if 
a boy were placed in a high class for 
the inspection, they would not allow him 
afterwards to be presented for examina- 
tion in one of the lower standards. Now, 
there were thousands of instances in which 
a boy of nine years of age had reached the 
first class. It was obviously not desirable 
that such boys should be presented for 
examination in the low standards; but, 
nevertheless; the Code made it the pecu- 
niary interest of the managers to take that 
course; because, when they had once pass- 
ed in the highest standard, they could 
not be examined again, and consequent- 
ly could not earn any further capitation 
grant for the school. The next point on 
which he wished to be informed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, was the examina- 
tion that was to take place according to 
the modified Code in evening schools. He 
thought it was idle to expect that the 
youths and men who attended evening 
schools in country parishes would expose 
their ignorance to a stranger from London 
by submitting to an examination. A few 
lads who had recently left the day schools 
might submit to an examination. Was it 
intended that the evening schools should 
be kept open throughout the year or not? 
If it was, he felt convinced that the men 
and lads would not keep up their attend- 
ance during the summer months; and if 
not, how would it be possible to examine 
the schools in a district in a satisfactory 
manner? It would be foolish to examine 
those who had been in the school only a 
few weeks, and useless to do so at a period 
six months after their attendance had 
ceased. Then with respect to the funds 
of the managers, he wished he could in- 
dulge the hope expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the managers would be in 
as good a position under the new regula- 
tion, as at present. But see how the case 
stood. The Government offered a grant of 
4s. per head on the average attendance; 
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but the Inspectors would for the first time 
have a power of withholding a portion of 
it, and not be obliged as previously, to give 
the whole or withhold the whole; and 
consequently there could be little doubt 
that they would exercise their power more 
freely. The managers would certainly, 
therefore, lose a portion of the 4s.; and as 
regards the other 8s., he believed that that 
sum would be reduced to 5s. 7d. before 
the examination, partly by the smaller 
number who would have attended 200 
times, partly by the attendance of only 81 
per cent of those on the books, and the 
absence of at least one-sixth on the day of 
examination; and then another sixth would 
be lost by the examination, or more. Con- 
sequently only 4s., or thereabouts, would 
be left of the second grant, leaving the 
whole amount only 8s., instead of the pre- 
sent 11s. 6d. per head. There was another 
point to which he would advert—the dif- 
ference between schools conducted by a 
master and those conducted by a mistress. 
All previous managements had recognised 
the fact that the expense of schools con- 
ducted by a master was greater than the 
expense of those conducted by a mistress 
by 50 per cent. The augmentations grant- 
ed to masters had been greater by 50 per 
cent than those granted to mistresses. 
And the salaries paid by managers were 
nearly in the same proportion. The new 
Code made the grants in both cases pre- 
cisely equal, and the practical result would 
be to throw a greater burden upon the 
managers in the case of schools conducted 
by masters than in that of schools con- 
ducted by mistresses. He looked with 
great fear and distrust on the results of the 
change in their educational prospects, more 
especially on that part of their system 
which aimed at the formation of superior 
classes of teachers, calculated to give an 
impetus to the education of the country. 
The Code itself set out with making no 
provision at all on the subject of economy. 
In fact, it did not profess to have that for 
one of its objects, and he very much 
doubted whether there would be any eco- 
nomy in it, especially if it succeeded in one 
of its objects—the extension of the educa- 
tional system into the poorer districts. In 
this manner there would, no doubt, be a 
saving of money, that a number of schools 
now doing valuable service to the country 
would be closed by the Code. On the other 
hand, a great deal more money would be 
spent in inspection, and the latest alter- 
ations would most probably increase that 
Mr. Puller 
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amount. But the chief subject of anxie. 
ty was the effect which the Code must 
have upon the pupil-teacher system. Up 
to the present time one pupil-teacher had 
been provided for every boys’ school with 
more than fifty, and for every girls’ school 
with more than forty scholars. In future 
a pupil-teacher was not to be required for 
any school with less than ninety scholars, 
The number employed, therefore, would be 
materially diminished; the time allotted 
for their instruction was to be curtailed; 
they would go to the training school less 
thoroughly prepared, and the pecuniary 
inducement to remain there a second year 
was taken away. It was admitted that the 
Royal Commissioners had been misled by 
some erroneous results deduced by Mr. 
Norris from statistics which he had col- 
lected; the Privy Council had followed that 
false lead, and the-plan of his right hon. 
Friend was almost entirely based on that 
misapprehension. The main objects said 
to be aimed at were the extension of edu- 
cation and its increased efficiency; but the 
diminution of the teaching staff would 
certainly not add to its efficiency, and 
would lead to the deterioration of the 
quality of the education. He could not 
but feel that an act of great injustice had 
been done to the certificated teachers, and 
it was an act of injustice for which there 
was not even the excuse of pecuniary ad- 
vantage to the country. The demand for 
certificated teachers up to the present time 
had been such that they had been able to 
obtain larger stipends than any one had 
counted on; but the supply had now over- 
taker the demand, and there was no doubt, 
that if things had been left to take their 
natural course, the stipends of the teach- 
ers would in a short time have found their 
natural level. At that moment this change 
of system was proposed, and unfortunate- 
ly it bore the character of a breach of faith, 
which totally destroyed the confidence of 
the certificated teachers in the Gover- 
ment. It was idle to say that the results 
would fall upon the managers, and not the 
teachers, because it must be evident that 
the teachers would be affected by the in- 
ability of the managers to employ them 
or continue the guarantee which up to that 
time they had possessed. ‘Their augmel- 
tations were all taken away in one day, 
and what possibility was there of the 
managers making up that sum to the cer- 
tificated teachers. It was not a question 
of will but of power, and the clergy would 
be utterly unable to afford to keep them 
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in fature, however reluctant they might be 
to dispense with their services. 
‘Mr. HENLEY said, he so entirely 
ed with what had fallen from his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) that he 
should have been quite content to let the 
matter pass without remark had not some 
points been adverted to in the course of 
discussion upon which his views seemed to 
him to be of some importance. Upon the 
general subject he thought there was such 
a discrepancy between the Commissioners 
and the Inspectors that it was impossible 
to reconcile their statements, and after the 
issue of the Report in the last Session 
he took an opportunity of asking the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Board of Education whether he would not 
feel bound to tell the House in the present 
Session which the Government believed to 
be right. When it was considered that 
the amount of the educational Votes for 
England and Ireland in round numbers 
was £1,100,000, or as much as 1d. in the 
pound of income tax, and yet that half 
the children who where of an age to re- 
ceive assistance in education did not par- 
ticipate in the advantage, it was a very 
serious question for the Government to 
consider whether the system was well 
founded or not. They had been told by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and he 
had no doubt with great truth, that even 
prior to the Reports of the Commissioners, 
the Government had great doubt of the 
mode in which the system was working. 
He thought, therefore, it was impossible 
that things could be allowed to remain as 
they were. But he agreed with his right 
hon. Friend that in a case like this, where 
the system was of the Government’s own 
contrivance—where the people who re- 
ceived the money had no voice in settling 
the terms—where, if he might use the 
phrase, they were obliged to shave with 
Government razors, whether they would cut 
or not—the Government ought, in giving 
some security that the outlay would really 
yield a fair return, to make the necessary 
changes with as little disturbance and with 
8 much consideration for those concerned 
a8 possible. He thought that in the first 
Revised Code, instead of the change being 
made with the smallest amount of disturb- 
ance and the greatest amount of considera- 
tion, it combined the greatest amount of 
disturbance with the least consideration 
for those concerned. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Board of 
VOL, CLXVI. [rmep senzzs.] 
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Education had endeavoured to account for 
the difference between the Inspectors and 
the Commissioners, and with great can- 
dour admitted that the Inspectors were not 
to blame, but if blame there was, it ought 
to rest upon the office. He quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman in that 
respect. They had been told over and 
over again that the office tabulated 
the matter which the Inspectors furnished 
them with, finding the language in which 
it was tabulated. A great man on the 
other side of the channel, Count Talley- 
rand, once said that words were given to 
man to conceal his thoughts, and certainly 
the words used by the Education Office in 
interpreting the Inspectors conveyed in 
their ordinary acceptation a very different 
meaning from that which was put upon 
them. It was stated that eighty or ninety 
per cent of the scholars were well taught in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and when 
that was discovered to be quite contrary to 
the truth, it was said, ‘‘ Oh, but you must 
not understand that the scholars had learnt 
it, but that the schoolmasters were capable 
of teaching it, though they did not do so.” 
There were many things specified in the 
examination tables and the returns of the 
Inspectors, and the first item in the account 
was that which related to religious exami- 
nations. Nothing could be more precise 
than the instructions given by the Arch- 
bishop, not only to examine into the mode 
of teaching in the schools and the taking 
of the children to Church, but the Inspec- 
tors were actually required to test the 
proficiency made, and to see that the teach- 
ing was not mere rote teaching, but that 
religious instruction was really learnt. It 
was, therefore, most difficult to understand 
that the tabulated matter should mean one 
thing when it applied to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and another when it had 
reference to religious teaching; yet that 
was the only explanation which they had 
been enabled to get. He did not consider 
that an unimportant matter, because under 
both of the re-Revised Codes everything 
had to depend upon the action of the In- 
spectors; and unless there was consider- 
able amendment in the mode in which 
their inspections were carried out, what 
greater security would they have that 
after all the disturbance things would be 
managed better than before? The right 
hon. Gentleman said the Government 
agreed with the Commissioners that so far 
as the augmentation grants were concerned 
it was necessary to sweep away that part 
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of the system. They had had some 
experience in that very matter: it was 
far more difficult to sweep away 4 sys- 
tem than to build one up, for after 
all the time and attention they had paid 
to the matter it was difficult to say 
even now whether the system they had 
substituted would be an efficient one. 
If the Code had remained as it was first 
proposed, he must have gone dead against 
it. It manifested no consideration what- 
ever for any party concerned; but the 
fatal blot in the system it established was, 
that it drew a distinction between religious 
and secular education, it being the first 
time that such a distinction had been 
drawn by the Government of this country. 
It was as bad as it could be. But he was 
bound to admit that after the meeting of 
Parliament the Government had shown 
every disposition to listen to any objec- 
tions that could be fairly raised, and in 
the changes they had now made they had 
gone very far to meet such objections. 
Indeed, considering the gravity of the 
subject, they had gone quite as far as they 
could be expected to remove those objec- 
tions upon a subject which was beset with 
difficulties. They might be making steps 


which they would have to retrace, and 


therefore it was highly creditable to the 
Government to have treated the matter 
with so much fairness and consideration. 
With respect to the financial aspect of the 
question, it was the general opinion, 
founded on the result of the inquiries 
made by the National Society, that the 
effect of the Code, as first proposed, would 
be to reduce the grants to the National 
schools by at least 40 per cent on an ave- 
rage; but under the recent changes a 
great deal of that reduction would vanish. 
It was quite speculative to say what num- 
ber of children would be brought to the 
schools, but he thought that the conse- 
quence of the recent changes would be to 
restore, if he might say so, the grant to its 
former amount, or nearly so. The ques- 
tion of certificated masters was a more 
difficult one, because in a popular point of 
view it involved the question of a breach 
of faith on the part of the Government. 
He could not himself, looking at the 
original minute of 1846, conceive that the 
masters could have a just claim as for 
vested interests; but he had come to the 
conclusion that they might reasonably ex- 
pect to have their rights properly con- 
sidered, and it was the opinion of many 
for whom he had the highest possible re- 
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spect that no alteration ought to take 
place in regard to their position. After 
all, let the Government do what they 
would with respect to the augmentatiog 
fund, the stipend of the certificated mastery 
would always be regulated by the prin. 
ciples of supply and demand ; if there was 
an excess of masters in the market, their 
salaries would come down, and whatever 
sum they might get from the Government 
could only be a supplement to the sum 
which they would obtain from the man. 
agers. The real question was, what would 
be the position of the masters if the Go. 
vernment went on increasing the pupil. 
teachers. At present there were somé 
15,000 pupil-teachers; they were all 
bound for five years; and if 3,000 of them 
were turned off every year to go through 
the training colleges, as a matter of figures, 
they must expect the market to be vastly 
overstocked within a very few yeam. 
There were in round numbers 10,000 or 
11,000 schools presided over by masters 
or mistresses; they had at present in Eng: 
land 20,000 clergymen, who were kept up 
by an annual ordination of 700; and if 
they trained up 1,000 teachers annually 
to assist them in education, he asked any 
one of common sense whether they would 
not greatly overstock the market, and whe- 
ther the position of the masters would not 
be injured accordingly. Taking the ave 
rage attendance at 100 in a school, theré 
would be, in the first place, 4s. a head 
certain money. On the first £20 the 
master had a lien, and, of course, the 
larger the number of scholars the larger 
the sum he would receive. He agreed 
that they must view the question in a 
reasonable light, and as the plan was con- 
fessedly tentative, ought to see whether 
any injury would be done to a large and 
deserving class of men. 

He now came to a question with respect 
to which he should have been glad not to 
have said a word, but from what fell from 
the Secretary of the Home Department 
the other night he felt bound to make 
some observations. The right hon. Gen 
tleman said he thought the religious ques 
tion was disposed of, and that no difference 
could be raised upon that. One of the 
hon. Members for Essex spoke of it # 
being a spectre—that the apprehension 
which had been raised throughout the 
country upon that point was a spectre 
With the exception of two, all the societies 
connected with education of a religious 
character had pressed the Government 
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upon this subject, and had made it a 
matter of observation. That did not look 
as if it were a mere spectre. He admitted 
that the changes made by the Government 
had almost entirely removed the objections 
he had felt to the Code as originally pro- 
posed, as they now drew no distinction 
between religious and secular teaching. 
People, however, had been rendered most 
sensitive upon that point by what had 
taken place. For the last four or five 
years many persons had felt, and no one 
more than himself, that this mode of edu- 
cation was inefficient to reach the whole 
wants of the country, and that it was abso- 
lutely impossible that the smaller parishes 
should partake of it. Several schemes had 
been brought forward, one by the right 
hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir John 
Pakington), and one by the Manchester 
gentlemen, to obviate this difficulty; but 
they had all failed, because persons 
saw in them, or thought they saw in 
them, schemes for secular teaching alone. 
Then they had a Commission, and the 
Commissioners reported that the country 
was not getting the kind of education that 
was wanted. The Commissioners said, that 
the religious teaching was best done, but 


they reported also that the religious teach- 


ing was unintelligent. It was not very 
easy to understand this, but he would cite 
the very words of the Commissioners— 
“The children,” said the Report, “do attend 
long enough to afford an opportunity of teaching 
them to read, write, and cipher, They neither 
read well nor write well. They work sums, but 
they learn their arithmetic in such a way as to be 
of little practical use in common life. Their re- 
ligious instruction is unintelligent, and to a great 
extent confined to exercises of merely verbal 
memory. The evidence in support of these asser- 
tions will be adduced in a future chapter. They 
are made here as a justification of our opinion 
that the trained teachers often neglect an import- 
ant part of their duty.” 
The Government were thus dealing with a 
system whose defects were put strongly 
before them; but while they attempted to 
remedy those with reference to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, they took no no- 
tice of the others. The next thing which 
made persons uneasy was the nature of 
the recommendations. They recommended 
that the prsent system should be done 
away with, and they gave a twofold reme- 
dy—first, that a certain amount should be 
paid by the Privy Council, and another 
Portion out of the county rates; but to 
neither one nor the other grant did they 
attach the condition that the teaching 
should be of a religious character. He re- 
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joiced that the Government had thrown 
that portion of the scheme over; still 
it had made the minds of men uneasy and 
sensitive. Then they came to the words 
of the Revised Code itself. Something 
was supposed to be contained in the words 
instruction or discipline, but people differed 
greatly when they read that article as to 
what it meant—how far religious instruc- 
tion was intended. They had set it right 
now by a foot-note ; but that was not a 
very satisfactory mode of setting matters 
right, and he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would have the whole Code 
reprinted in such a shape as that he who 
ran might read and understand it, for in 
its present form, with a mass of red ink 
passages and foot-notes, it was very diffi- 
cult for any man to gather its meaning. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated in 
his speech that it was almost the duty of 
the Privy Council to separate themselves 
from the religious part of the instruction 
of the country, and to vindicate to them- 
selves only the secular part. The Com- 
mittee, had, indeed, been told that all that 
was secured by an Order in Council; but 
various interpretations might be given of 
Orders in Council, and curious things done 
under them. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe) had, in his opinion, endea- 
voured to lay down positions which went 
in the very teeth of the Order in Council 
to which they had so often been referred. 
The right hon. Gentleman had published a 
revised version of his speech on the sub- 
ject; and when a Minister having charge 
of a most important Department took that 
course one could fairly attach more weight 
to his statements than if they had been 
simply made in the hurry of debate, and 
reported in the ordinary manner. In that 
revised speech the right hon. Gentleman 
truly said that no grants had been made to 
schools not open to inspection, but he added 
that the Government Inspectors did not 
interfere with the religious instruction, 
discipline, or management of these schools, 
but were employed to verify the fulfilment 
of the conditions on which the grants were 
made; and then he observed, ‘‘ Thus it 
appears that the religious element under- 
lies the whole system of the Privy Coun- 
cil.” No doubt that was perfectly true ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say, ‘‘The Privy Council represents the 
secular element in education,’ and he 
added that it would not be creditable for 
any Government who had at the same 
time to inspect the teaching of a great 
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number of different religious denomina- 
tions to enter into the question of religious 
instruction. Let the Committee remember 
that this was said in a country where 
there was an Established Church, and 
where, in regard to Church schools, this 
matter had been placed on a definite 
footing by Order in Council. The right 
hon. Gentleman, speaking of the Govern- 
ment, continued, ‘They stand impartial 
among the sects.” Was it decent that 
the Church of England should be described 
by a Minister of the Crown as a sect? 
This was almost the first time that that 
expression had been so used, and that, 
too, it should be borne in mind, not in an 
ordinary speech, but in a deliberately 
considered published document. But the 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded to say 
that the Government inspected the secular 
education, and left to each denomination 
the care of its religious instruction; in 
the case of the Church of England giving 
the Archbishops the benefit of their ma- 
chinery in carrying out the inspection. 
That, he maintained, was incorrect, as 
he should presently endeavour to show. 
The right hon. Gentleman also said that 
the sharp line between secular and re- 
ligious instruction complained of by the 
opponents of the Revised Code was already 
drawn, although in the case of Church of 
England schools the same persons inspect- 
ed the religious and the secular instruc- 
tion, doing this, as he termed it, ‘in dif- 
ferent capacities,” and acting in the one 
instance as “servants of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and in the other as servants of the Arch- 
bishops.” Now, he (Mr. Henley) denied 
that assertion altogether, and referred to 
the Order in Council in proof of such de- 
nial. But the right hon. Gentleman add- 
ed that the Privy Council had always held 
that its business was “to promote instruc- 
tion,”’ and that, however desirable moral 
and religious instruction might be, that 
was not the object for which the grant was 
given. Surely, it behoved the Committee 
to be very jealous when such expressions 
were deliberately put forward by a Minis- 
ter? The right hon. Gentleman said that 
the Inspectors in carrying out an inspec- 
tion into religious instruction acted only 
as the servants of the Archbishop, but he 
(Mr. Henley) dissented entirely from that 
statement. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that under the Order in 
Council of 1840, the Inspectors did inspect 
the state of religious instruction in Church 
of England schools; but he added that 
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they did so not in the character of Inspeo. 
tors of the Privy Council. The Committee 
would observe how the right hon. Gentle. 
man proceeded step by step to separate the 
duties, and to make the Privy Council take 
cognizance only of secular matters. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the Inspectors 
in inspecting Church of England schools 
as to religious instruction acted under the 
Order of 1840 in some degree as the ser. 
vants of the Archbishops, and sent in their 
reports of religious instruction together 
with the rest of the reports. The Com- 
mittee would be led to imagine from those 
words that the report of religious instruc. 
tion was made separately ; but that was 
not the case. There was but one report— 
a duplicate of which was sent to the Arch- 
bishop. The matter was really important, 
and therefore he must refer to the words 
of the Order in Council of 1840, from which 
no ingenuity short of that of the right hon. 
Gentleman would have attempted to draw 
the distinction between secular and reli- 
gious education which he had laboured to 
establish. The Committee would remen- 
ber how often and how strongly it had been 
pressed to pay only for secular teach- 
ing, and to leave religious bodies to them- 
selves, but they had invariably refused to 
adopt those recommendations. The Order 
in Council of 1840 contained instructions 
that showed distinctly that while the 
authorities of the Church of England had 
a proper voice in the nomination of Inspec- 
tors and framing regulations for religious 
inspection, the reports of such inspection 
were made to the Privy Council. There 
was not one word to show that in a coun- 
try where there was an established church, 
the Sovereign being the head of that 
Church, the inspection of religious educa- 
tion was no part of the duty of the Edu- 
cational Department of the State. The 
original grants were for building purposes, 
and were made to two societies, one con- 
nected with the Church of England, and 
the other the British and Foreign School 
Society ; but in the grant to the latter, Par- 
liament insisted as a condition that the 
authorized version of the Scriptures should 
be read in the schools. The grants had 
since very properly been extended to other 
denominations, and the same requirement 
had been made. So it was with the aug- 
mentation grants; the money was paid by 
the State as much for the religious as for 
the secular instruction. He felt bound to 
protest against what seemed to be the post- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
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Privy Council had nothing to do with any 
but secular instruction. He agreed with 
his right hon. Friend that the weakest 

of this scheme was that it was so 
framed now that it could not reach a great 
number of cases which greatly needed 
assistance. The plan of sending pupil- 
teachers to schools in small places, would 
expose young women, if not to danger, at 
least to scandal. That was a point which 
deserved consideration, and which it ap- 
*peared not to have received. There were 
many neglected districts which this system 
would not reach, but he thought that the 
first duty of the State was to afford assist - 
ance to those who stood most in need of 
it. He believed that the poor outcast 
children who were, so to speak, upon the 
outside of society, were those whom the 
State ought, at all events, to try and edu- 
cate. Their education need not be con- 
ducted upon any expensive scale, but some 
effort should be made to reach them, and 
he could not help thinking, that if the 
Government applied their minds to the 
question, they would be able, if not now, 
at least at some future time to secure 
the education of these children. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, it would be use- 
less to attempt any opposition to the 
Government scheme after the course taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman; but he 
thought that the case of the teachers—a 
most deserving body of men, who were 
called into existence and encouraged by the 
Government—was a stronger one than had 
yet been represented The Government 
had induced these persons by definite and 
specific engagements to adopt their present 
profession, and he contended that from 
these engagements the Government had 
noright to recede. ‘To every apprentice a 
document called an augmentation broad- 
sheet was delivered, which on one side re- 
ferred to duties and privileges while train- 
ing, and on the other to emoluments which 
they would receive as teachers. This do- 
cument began thus—‘‘ Their Lordships 
will grant in aid of the salary of every” 
certificated teacher certain annual sums, 
and this was repeated in every broad-sheet 
up to 1859, but in that year the word 
“will” was quietly changed to “may.” 
This appeared extremely significant. If 
this transaction had been between private 
persons, an action might, he believed, have 
been founded upon such a breach of faith 
88 Was now contemplated, and legal opi- 
nlons to this effect had been given. ‘The 
House had voted compensation to proc- 
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tors and others, and he did not see why a 
body of men, who had, perhaps, a stronger 
claim, should be treated differently, sim- 
ply because they were comparatively 
uninfluential. The augmentation broad- 
sheet declared that the grants would be 
made by post-office orders, payable to the 
teachers themselves, and it added— 

“ They belong exclusively to the teachers, not 
to the general funds of the school. Their Lord- 
ships cannot sanction corresponding reductions in 
the previous salaries of the teachers, even though 
more than sufficient to fulfil the conditions of the 
particular grant.” 

Then in 1859 the Secretary wrote— 

“No person who is, or has been, a Queen’s 
scholar, or for whose annual examinations grants 
have been made to the college, is morally free to 
quit the profession of a teacher.” 

And in February, 1861, the Committee of 
Council wrote— 

“ Queen’s scholars are trained at the public 
expense for a profession understood to be that 
of their lives, and not for a temporary or pro- 
visional one.” 

That was the language used to them ; 
but the arrangement now proposed is one- 
sided. The Government are themselves 
withdrawing from an engagement from 
which they have declared that the teachers 
could not honourably recede. The aug- 
mentation grant was always held out to 
persons as an inducement to enter the 
profession, and yet it would be taken away 
by the Revised Code. It is indeed true, 
that by one of the alterations in the 
Revised Code there is a pretence of com- 
pensation to the certificated teachers, by 
giving them a lien on the capitation grant. 
Every teacher, however, and almost every 
practical educationist knows that this is 
of no value; indeed, it is generally re- 
garded as worse than nothing. That this 
inducement to enter the profession was 
not intended to lead to any but a perma- 
nent arrangement was shown by the 
language used respecting pensions. Their 
Lordships said that under the Minute of 
1846 they took power, but did not pledge 
themselves, to grant pensions, and that 
therefore no such pensions could be 
claimed as a right. This implied clearly 
that augmentations were to be claimed 
as a right. Now, when the state 
of education in 1846 and the advance 
which it has made since then were remem- 
bered, the question of expense seemed 
comparatively unimportant, especially 
when the State only contributed one-third 
of the whole amount spent; and, for the 
sake of economy, to commit a breach of 
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faith with these persons, was worthy 
neither of the Government nor of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman had 
strongly denounced them for associating 
with a view simply to maintain their 
rights. He thought the language in which 
the right hon. Gentleman had attacked 
the pupil-teachers was not worthy of him. 
They had rendered valuable services to the 
country, and the results had been highly 
beneficial. He could not but think that 
considerable jealousy was somewhere mani- 
fested of the great spread of education; 
perhaps it had spread too rapidly for the 
upper classes, and that therefore this plan 
had been proposed. It would be useless, 
however, to oppose it; but he felt they 
were doing injustice to the teachers by 
removing the grant to them. Instead 
of being an encouragement to education, 
he feared the effect of the plan would 
be to lower the standard they had for 
years been endeavouring to attain. 
Viscount ENFIELD was understood 
to say it was unnecessary for him to move 
the Amendments he had placed on the 
paper, as the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Education had practically adopted 
them. Knowing the difficulties the right 


hon. Gentleman had had to contend with, 
from friends on one side and foes on the 
other, he thought the compromise he had 


made was a fair and just one. For him- 
self he accepted it, believing it would on 
the whole, work advantageously. With re- 
gard to the proposal for examinations of the 
pupils, however, attending evening schools, 
he was not sanguine as to the results. 
Knowing the class of scholars who attended 
the evening schools, he believed it would be 
difficult to induce them to attend the exa- 
minations. With regard to the pupil- 
teachers, he should have been glad if the 
notice had been extended from six to 
twelve months. But he did not think 
these points would essentially affect the 
plan, which was likely to produce satis- 
factory results, as the managers of schools 
would have an incentive to insure a good 
examination. He therefore would con- 
clude by thanking the right hon. Gentle- 
man for having proposed his present plan. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
express his sincere gratification at finding 
that the Government had relieved the coun- 
try from the grave apprehension which had 
prevailed lest the new Code might sepa- 
rate religious from secular instruction. He 
was one of the first to raise the alarm; and 
he would have been exceedingly sorry to 
have brought any imputation of the sort 
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against the Government, had not the do. 
cument which they issued afforded fair 
ground for the apprehension that such a 
separation was in contemplation. It was 
a grave circumstance. He was happy 
that such apprehension had now been al. 
layed, and he hoped that the Code, when 
it was finally printed, would leave no 
doubt of the determination of the House 
and of the Government, that the religious 
should not be separated from the secular 
education, and that a fair weight should 
be given to successful teaching of reli- 
gion in the premiums and aid that were 
granted from the public money. Here 
joiced that the right hon. Gentleman oppo. 
site (Mr. Lowe) had given way to public 
opinion ; but still he had not fully satis. 
fied public feeling. Had he adopted 1és, 
per child as a maximum, and given one- 
half for the satisfactory general condition 
of the school, including religious and 
moral instruction, and made the other 
half dependent on an examination, the 
public would probably have been satis- 
fied, and he (Mr. Newdegate) believed the 
examinations would be likely to be effec- 
tive, but reduced as the allowance was to 
be, the margin upon which reductions in 
consequence of unsatisfactory examina- 
tions could be made was so small that he 
(Mr. Newdegate) thought it would defeat 
the object intended ; for the attempt to re- 
duce the allowance to schools generally to 
an amount much below the limit of 10s. 
per child would not be enforced, owing to 
the extreme severity of such a proceeding. 
The provision for extending education to 
the poorer, and especially to the poorer and 
also more populous districts, appeared to 
him insufficient. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said it was impossible to adapt two 
classes of schools to the grant. No doubt 
it was a difficulty. But the House of 
Commons did not meet to evade difficulties, 
but to overcome them. And he hoped 
the Government would devise means by 
which this reproach of the system should 
be removed — namely, that the public 
money was given to the wealthier dis- 
tricts in preference to the poorer. Great 
apprehensions, he knew, were entertained 
that many schools in the poorer and more 
populous districts would be closed; and if 
that lamentable result should ensue, he 
could only trust, for the sake of justice, 
the Government would apply their energies 
to remove so grievous a blot from our 
national system of education. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was disposed 
to regret the alterations that had been 
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made in the Revised Code. The country 
was called on to educate only the poor out 
of the national funds; but he feared that 
the tendency of those alterations would be 
to divert the public money still more than 
hitherto to the education of the middle and 
better classes. If 8s. were given for the 
greatest number of attendances and for the 
best examinations, the consequence would 
be that managers would offer every in- 
ducement by giving a higher-class educa- 
tion to obtain as many as possible of the 
better class, who alone could afford the 
time for the regular attendance required ; 
and the poor children would, he feared, be 
handed over to the care of the pupil- 
teachers. He would suggest, therefore, 
that it would be a great improvement if 
they were to decide that where grants were 
applied for for new schools, they should 
be only given in those cases in which an 
assurance was obtained that the education 
was to be confined to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, with perhaps some industrial 
training. If that limit were adopted, the 
middle classes would cease to send their 
children to schools where they could re- 
ceive only that elementary education. 
However, he should have been well 


pleased to leave the matter in the hands 
of the executive Government, merely tak- 
ing the general feeling of the House on it, 
without going so much into detail as had 
been the case in the previous debates. 


Sn JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman speaks in 
reply, I am desirous of addressing a few 
words to the House. After the concessions 
which have been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the Board 
of Education in deference to the opinions 
expressed in the former debates, 1 quite 
concur in the course taken by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge. However our opinions may 
differ as to the result of these changes, I 
do not think that sufficient ground exists 
for a fair Parliamentary opposition to the 
general scope of them. But every speech 
which I have heard to-night increases the 
regret I felt at the refusal of the noble Lord 
to give us more time for the consideration 
of these changes. The subject is now being 
regarded in all parts of the country with 
the greatest interest; and since it first 
gained public attention we never have had 
a fairer prospect, taking advantage of the 
valuable Report of the Commissioners, and 
aided by the experience and ability of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, of arriving 
at a final settlement of the difficulties 
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which surround this question. Those diffi- 
culties are admitted by the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself has taken. 
Three times he has been compelled to re- 
vise his Code, and he himself must admit 
that the objections which have been urged 
to his plan have been perfectly well- 
founded, and that, in the discussions which 
have taken place, he has been met fairly on 
the merits of the question, without any- 
thing approaching to party spirit or hosti- 
lity. 1 myself deeply regret, without the 
slightest party feeling, that advantage has 
not been taken of the present opportunity 
to come to a final settlement of the ques- 
tion. In order to arrive at that desirable 
result, it was absolutely necessary that we 
should have time to consider these changes. 
When I asked the noble Lord the other 
night, in the best spirit, to give us more 
time, he quoted a number of dates, telling 
us on what day of April the changes were 
laid on the table, what day they were 
printed, and soon; but he omitted to men- 
tion the somewhat important fact that this 
altered Code was laid on the table on the 
very night that Parliament adjourned for 
the Easter recess, and that we did not re- 
assemble until last Monday night. During 
that time we have had, of course, no op- 
portunity for conference, nor for ascertain- 
ing the feelings of the country. The noble 
Lord’s reason was the state of public busi- 
ness; but really I never remember a Ses- 
sion when the state of public business gave 
him more opportunity for concession. In 
standing here I can scarcely call to mind a 
siugle Government Bill of importance which 
is before us or is likely to occupy our time. 
Nobody ever led this House who was less 
open to the charge of a want of courtesy 
than the noble Lord; but he certainly 
would have acted more in accordance with 
his usual courtesy, and would have served 
his own object better, had he given us the 
time we asked for. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Cambridge University has 
to-night thrown out a suggestion which 
has been re-echoed by many other Gentle- 
men, and which the Vice President must 
admit is well worthy of consideration— 
whether, instead of taking the division of 
4s. and 6s., it would not be better to take 
6s. and 9s. or some other figures. The 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Viscount Enfield) has also suggested the 
importance of extending the notice to 
pupil-teachers from six months to twelve 
months. One of the most doubtful points 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s changes in 
regard to the pupil-teacher system was 
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their tendency to destroy that system, or 
to reduce it to a monitorial system; but 
the suggestion of the noble Lord might go 
some way towards modifying the effect of 
those changes. Here are two points on 
which we might have come to some agree- 
ment not necessarily hostile to the proposal 
of the Government, had we had the time 
for consideration which we asked for. To 
deal however with the question as it stands 
before us, I am very much afraid that the 
Code will not satisfy the country. Indeed, 
I doubt whether the course taken by my 
right hon. Friend to-night, though I quite 
concur in it, will give satisfaction. Great 
and well-founded apprehension still exists 
in the country as to the effect of the first 
of these changes, which relates to the tak- 
ing of a part of the capitation grant on the 
general merits of the schools and the 
rest for examination. I myself find no 
fault with the principle of giving a por- 
tion of the grant upon examination, 
though I object most strongly to paying 
the whole of it for that test. The great 


complaint of the schools is—and I am 
afraid this will be found to be the prac- 
tical result of the change—that though 
the best-conducted schools, those which 
require assistance least, will be nearly as 


well off as before, the poorer schools, which 
have to struggle with the greatest difficul- 
ties, will under these changes be exposed 
to great reductions in their annual receipts, 
which they can ill afford. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) has referred 
to the bearing of the Code on the certifi- 
cated masters; and though I admit the 
difficulties in which the Government were 
placed on this part of the question, and the 
reasonableness of the wish of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite to make the school- 
masters of England less dependent on the 
Government and to increase the connec- 
tion between them and the managers, yet 
I agree with the hon. Gentleman that the 
actual arrangement of the Government, if 
not a breach of faith, is at least something 
so nearly approaching to it, that I very 
much regret the necessity in which the 
right hon. Gentleman has found himself of 
persevering with this portion of his plan. 
I have only made these remarks in order 
to justify the opinion which I entertain 
that this can only be regarded as an ex- 
perimental plan, and certainly not as a 
final settlement of this long-disputed and 
difficult question. I will not enter upon 
the proposal of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter), but 
before sitting down I wish to advert to the 
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mode of administration at present adopted 
by the Privy Council. The Committee 
ought not to forget that the Commissioners 
had strongly urged that point upon our at. 
tention. The system as it has hitherto 
been administered does not reach more than 
one-half of the poorer children of the coun. 
try. Indeed, I believe that the number 
who participate in the State grant might 
be more correctly set down at three 
sevenths than at one-half of those children, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pregi. 
dent of the Education Committee has, as 
far as his language goes, dealt with that 
portion of the question in a spirit of per. 
fect candour. No one could admit more 
distinctly than he has done, that a large 
portion of the country is unaffected by the 
system as it is now worked; and I am 
anxious to know whether the right hon, 
Gentleman can give anything like a satis- 
factory assurance that the Code which is 
now submitted will meet this glaring de. 
fect. We cannot for one- moment regard 
that question as settled, or as approaching 
a settlement, as long as we leave that great 
portion of the population untouched by the 
grants of the public money. I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to tell us how he pro- 
poses under the new scheme to meet that 
great defect; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man cannot give any satisfactory answer 
upon that point—as I believe that he cannot 
—I will next ask the right hon. Gentleman 
how it happens that the Education Depart- 
ment, which has made such great conces- 
sions, has utterly disregarded and ignored 
all that portion of the Report of the Com- 
missioners which bears upon this most im- 
portant subject. Although I agree with 
much which my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Oxfordshire has said, I differ 
from him in the expression of satisfaction 
that the proposal of charging a portion of 
the expense upon county rates has not 
been adopted. I have more than once said 
in this House that it would be fair, and I 
believe it would be wise, and consistent 
with our institutions, to leave a portion of 
the burden to be borne by local funds. 
Whether by a county or a parochial rate 
the principle is the same, and I do not 
shrink from repeating my opinion, that we 
ought to deal with the intellectual wants 
of the poor in the same manner in wh! 

we have successfully treated their physical 
wants. The Poor Law has perhaps thrown 
too much upon local funds and not enough 
on personal property, but for the purposes 
of education, I do not see why local funds 
should not bear some share of the expense. 
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The Commissioners adopt that view, and, 
while I agree with their Report in this 
respect, I still more cordially agree with 
them in the recommendation that the action 
of the central department should be sup- 
ported by local agency. They recommend 
the constitution of county boards. I re- 
commend boards acting for smaller dis- 
tricts ; but it is my firm belief that you can 
never hope to carry on education in such a 
manner as to reach the smaller schools and 
the more destitute districts unless you in- 
fused local aid into the system. Another 
portion of the Report of the Commissioners 
has also been ignored. It occupies no less 
than 90 pages of the Report, in which the 
Commissioners, upon conclusive evidence, 
treat with great ability the question of ap- 
plying small educational charities to the 
purposes of general education. When I 
mentioned it on a former occasion, the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Vice President 
said he would not follow my example by 
recommending confiscation. I will not 


quarrel with that expression of the right 
hon. Gentleman; I leave him to settle the 
question of confiscation with the Members 
of the Cabinet, and especially with the 
Duke of Newcastle, who was Chairman of 


the Commission. Notwithstanding the 
charge of advocating confiscation, I retain 
the opinion which I have expressed, and I 
regret to find that the new scheme leaves 
that important point untouched. There 
are in England an immense number of 
educational charities not assisting but po- 
sitively impeding education. The Com- 
missioners state that there are no less than 
13,000 such charities under £5 a year, and 
many thousands yielding only between £5 
and £10 a year. There are a number of 
these in the district in which I live, and I 
find that without exception they are all 
impediments to education. I feel persuaded 
that it was a judicious recommendation that 
the Privy Council should be endowed with 
power—not to confiscate anything, not to 
divert these charities when they are useful 
—but when they are doing harm, to apply 
them in aid of the national funds, and, by 
promoting the cause of education, to carry 
out more effectually the intentions of their 
founders. I repeat, I think it right to 
accept the proposals of the Government, 
leaving with them the responsibility of 
putting them into operation ; and I only re- 
gret that more time has not been given to 
the subject, by which those proposals might 
have been made to assume a shape far more 
beneficial to the cause of education. 

Lornv ROBERT CECIL said, that al- 
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though he agreed with the right hon, 
Baronet who had just addressed the Com- 
mittee that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment would not reach the most destitute 
districts of the country, he could not 
approve of the mode in which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to remedy that 
deficiency. Indeed, the right hon. Baronet 
had raked up the ashes of an ancient con- 
troversy, which he had hoped had almost 
been forgotten. The scheme of the right 
hon. Baronet was opposed upon the 
grounds that the ratepayers in the differ- 
ent districts were not likely to conduct 
education with success, and that the re- 
ligious liberty of different denominations 
would be infringed. The recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners was not open 
to those two objections, and therefore the 
right hon. Baronet could not claim in his 
favour the authority of the Commissioners. 
Turning to the question more immediately 
under the consideration of the House, he 
agreed that the concessions which had 
now been made by the Government were 
far more than they had a right to expect, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President deserved the highest credit 
for the manner in which he had dealt 
with the subject. But these feelings 
were succeeded by the reflection—what 
was the use of the remnant of the Revised 
Code after such large holes had been made 
in it? The object of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s former scheme was to take care 
that he got money’s worth for what was 
expended; but now the test was alto- 
gether abandoned. True, there was to 
be an examination, but the masters were 
to be allowed to fix for each child the 
subjects and standard of examination. 
Such a test, so far as any real progress 
was concerned, must be very illusory and 
inoperative, unless some rigorous rules 
were introduced under cover of these dis- 
cretionary powers. He for one did not 
complain of that, but he wished to ask, 
when the scheme of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had become powerless by the con- 
cessions he had so liberally made, why 
he wished to make this revolution in the 
whole system of education? He was far 
from maintaining that the existing sys- 
tem did not require amendment. ‘The 
blot of that system was that it did not 
reach the poorer and more destitute dis- 
tricts. Those districts should be sought 
out and relieved; but the relief now of- 
fered to those districts was exceedingly 
small. The regulation with respect to 
the fourth class of masters was accom- 
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panied by objections of so serious a cha- 
racter, that probably it would be one of 
the first features of the scheme to be al- 
tered. The authority of the Royal Com- 
mission, on which to a great extent the 
scheme proceeded, had suffered serious 
wounds since this discussion commenced. 
Their Report was founded on the reports 
of the Assistant Commissioners; and the 
latter, it was now well known, had been 
made, in not a few cases, on no very good 
grounds. The Assistant Commissioners 
themselves had been examined—they had 
gone to examine the schoolmasters, and 
the schoolmasters in turn had examined 
them as to the grounds on which their 
reports were founded. Answers had been 
sent in which were placed in the hands 
of hon. Members, and, so far as answers 
had been received, it certainly appeared 
that in many cases the Assistant Com- 
missioners had formed their judgment 
and made their report on the slightest 
basis that could well be conceived. ‘Their 


reports were diametrically opposite to 
those made by Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors, yet the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
ferred acting on the reports of the Assist- 
Dr. Hodgson, one 


ant Commissioners. 
of the Assistant Commissioners, had re- 
ported most strongly against the existing 
system. He said, ‘‘ Reading is by no means 
taught in general as it ought to be.” 
“Writing in most schools is much more 
practised than taught.” ‘Arithmetic is 
too often taught by rule instead of by 
reason.” ‘In grammar he found great 
deficiency.” But, what was the amount 
of investigation he gave to the subject 
before forming a judgment so damaging 
to the labours of so many men? In St. 
George’s, Southwark, Dr. Hodgson made 
no examination. He said he had no autho- 
rity to examine. At Bowyer’s School, 
Clapham, ‘‘the Assistant Examiner stay- 
ed at the door and heard the children 
sing, ‘Rule Britannia ;’ stayed five mi- 
nutes.” At Wurtemberg Place (Boys’) 
School “ made inquiries respecting sta- 
tistics ; asked elder boys a few questions 
on digestion.” At Wurtemberg Place 
(Girls’) Schoo] ‘‘did not even walk round 
the school.”’ At the Model School, West- 
minster, “spent nearly two hours in 
the school, but did not ask the scholars 
a single question.” At the Senior School, 
Westminster the Assistant Commissioner 
“spent two minutes in this school ;’’ “no 
examination.” That was a specimen of 
the evidence on which they were to con- 
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demn the whole system of education. The 
condemnation of the present system wag 
not admitted. It had been too rashly ag. 
sumed. He would read to the Committee 
a specimen of the mode of examination of g 
school conducted by an Assistant Commis. 
sioner. He had received the following from 
the master of a school at Ipswich. Ithad 
been assigned by the examiner as an exer- 
cise in dictation to his scholars. He did 
not know, however, that it could be made 
very intelligible by reading :— 
“ While hewing yews Hugh lost his ewe, and put it 
in the Hue and Cry. 
“To name its face’s dusky hues 
* Was all the effort he could use. 
“You brought the ewe back by-and-by, 
“ And only begged the hewer’s ewer 
‘“ Your hands to wash in water pure, 
«* Lest nice-nosed ladies, not a few, 
« Should cry, on coming near you, ‘ Ugh!” 
Was the Committee to be told that, in con- 
sequence of the representations of such mea, 
the system which for twenty-five year 
Parliament had been building up was to be 
reversed at a single blow? He could not 
look with the same feeling of acquiescence 
at the changes to be proposed as did his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridge; but still, where Parliament had 
committed to the Executive Government 
the management of a system, the Legisla- 
ture could not exercise the same rigid 
scrutiny over their proceedings as if they 
were embodied in a Bill before the House. 
He was therefore content to allow the 
proposed system to pass under protest from 
the stage of theory to the stage of experi- 
ment. The Legislature would soon see 
whether the fears that had been expressed 
were well founded. It was to be appre 
hended that the evil that had been done 
by the proposal of the Government could 
not be undone, whether the Government 
scheme were passed or not. ‘The real 
evil of what had occurred during the last 
twelve months was that a blow had 
been given to the confidence of the man- 
agers. They had spent considerable sums 
and given a great deal of labour to the 
cause of education on the faith of a pledge; 
but the Vice President of the Committee 
of Education had taught them that there 
was no continuity of tradition in the office 
over which he presided—that the pledges 
and promises of one day were not those of 
the next, and that another turn of the po 
litical wheel might raise up some mal 
with a theory which would render all 
their past labour and expenditure in vail. 
It had been rightly said that great discon- 
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tent existed out of doors, and every hon. 
Member would be able to confirm that re- 
mark by reference to the letters he had 
received on the subject. A suspicion was 
generally entertained—he would not say 
it was just—that the right hon. Gentle- 
man concealed under the decorous words 
suited to his official position a desire to 
revert to the voluntary system in educa- 
tion, and to put an end to the principle of 
State aid. If the right hon. Gentleman 
really wished to infuse an element of decay 
into the existing system, and gradually to 
make it crumble and moulder away, and 
if he desired that education should be 
ere long based on the voluntary principle, 
he could not but most heartily congratu- 
late the right hon. Gentleman on his pro- 
spects of success. 

Ma. PEASE said, that he thought the 
Committee would feel that it was indebted 
to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) 
for the labour and pains he had bestowed 
on this subject, but for which the House 
would not now be in a condition to deal 
with it. He did not wish to charge the 


Government with having committed an 
absolute breach of faith, but it was not 
surprising that teachers had relied cn the 


continuity of their position. There could 
be no doubt, that in dealing with educa- 
tin what the managers of schools had 
most to consider was, how far the staff 
which they employed was an educated 
staff; and the staff which had the morale 
which would enable them to carry out 
their best intentions for the good of the 
children. Under these circumstances, he 
personally deplored that so great a change 
in the position of the staff had been found 
necessary. His letters—and they were 
numerous—assured him that many of the 
best masters were now entirely unsettled 
in their views, and unless the measures of 
the Government were carried out in a 
conciliatory and forbearing way, the effect 
upon some excellent schools would be most 
deplorable. He therefore trusted that the 
Educational Department would carry out 
the Code with the greatest forbearance 
and kindness to the teachers and other 
persons to whom the country was greatly 
indebted. 

Mz. ADDERLEY said, he would beg 
to express his gratification at the course 
which his right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) 
proposed to take. At the same time, he 
should have preferred his right hon. 
Friend’s Resolution to the proposal of the 
Government, because he understood his 
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right hon. Friend to mean that the por- 
tion of the grant which should be paid 
on general inspection should still depend 
on some tests of good schooling. He should 
much prefer that the inspection should in- 
volve some conditions of satisfaction, in- 
stead of being nugatory as it had hither- 
to been, and simply, in fact, a process 
of drawing grants for attendance. If, 
however, as seemed to be the desire of 
the Committee, it was intended to take 
the whole plan of the Government, sub- 
ject to such amendments as should be 
made in detail, he should be content to 
accept the amended proposal of the Go- 
vernment as an experiment. The whole 
system during the last thirty years, in- 
deed, had been a series of experiments, 
nor could the Committee ever expect to 
come to a final state of things. If the 
noble Lord was correct in describing the 
object of the present proposition to be to 
induce managers to rally round the volun- 
tary principle and to restrain the too great 
interference of the Government, then no 
greater recommendation of the Government 
scheme could be urged. ‘The second ob- 
ject of the Government was to create 
something like a test of the education 
given. That test was not so stringent as 
it was originally proposed it should be, 
and in that respect he considered that the 
Code had been wisely modified. If, as 
had been said, the steps which had been 
taken were such as to shake the confidence 
of the certificated masters in the Govern- 
ment, they could have had no better re- 
sult. The present system had broken in 
upon its original limits, and it was ne- 
cessary, to some extent, to retrace their 
steps. The voluntary principle was the 
basis of the National system, and the only 
one consistent with our habits and with 
religious security. If there was any part 
of the administration of the country which 
more than another would suffer by cen- 
tralization—if there was one thing which 
they ought most scrupulously to keep out 
of the hands of the Government, it was 
the education of the people. No doubt 
a Governmental system produced uniform- 
ity; but what was lost in that respect 
would be more than counterbalanced by 
the greater zeal, energy, and vigour of 
religious societies connected with the edu- 
cation of the poor, and it was only because 
it had been found that those societies were 
not able to undertake the whole task that 
the Government had been authorized to 
make any educational grants at all. If 
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the Government, therefore, felt inclined 
to withdraw from their growing interfer- 
ence, by all means let the House help 
them to do so. It was, indeed, high time 
to take this subject out of the hands of 
the Government, and restrict them to aid- 
ing voluntary efforts. It was said that the 
propositions before the Committee would 
not deal with the poorer districts; but 
what suggestion had been made for an im- 
provement on those propositions in respect 
of poorer schools? It had been suggest- 
ed by the noble Lord that to the poorer 
districts a bonus should be given, in the 
nature of relaxed conditions, or excep- 
tional grants on evidence of their own in- 
sufficiency. What could be more destruc- 
tive than such a plan? They might de- 
pend on it, that poor districts would spring 
up fast enough if they established any 
such system. The only safe plan was one 
making education easy for all, and not 
affording peculiar facilities, such as those 
referred to by the noble Lord, for districts 
which failed in any way to meet those 
easy conditions. 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, I have very often, at 
very unconscionable length, addressed the 
House on this subject: but on those oc- 
casions I had this excuse—that I was 
struggling for practical results. Now, I 
am happy to perceive that the Committee 
are disposed to give their approbation to 
the propositions of the Government, and, 
under these circumstances, I think it would 
be inexcusable in me to re-open the con- 
troversy which took place in reference to 
the Revised Code. I do not think it would 
be for the convenience of the Committee 
that I should follow the noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford (Lord R. Cecil) into 
the vexed question of the degree of effi- 
ciency under the former system, or into 
the reports of the Inspectors. For what 
purpose should I do so? In these discussions 
I have been unfortunately obliged to say 
a great deal of the evil results of the sys- 
tem administered by my own department. 
I have done so because there was a great 
evil to be remedied; but in the position 
which the question now occupies I think I 
should be inexcusable if I went back to 
those annoying topics and reiterated those 
charges, which I made most unwillingly, 
but which have resulted in bringing about 
what I believe to be very important 
amendments. The noble Lord asks me 
what advantages we expect from the sys- 
tem which we have put before the House; 
and he says it is very different from the 


Mr, Adderley 
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one which we first laid before them. Jf 
is very different, and I am not going to 
enter into a comparison of the two plans, 
We have bowed to the decision of the 
House in the matter, and I shall not saya 
word against that decision, because J 
think, that taking the system as it is, it will 
effect a considerable improvement. First, 
it will get rid of vested interests growing 
up under the late system; and, if no other 
advantage be gained, I think that a great 
one. ‘Then it will place the administra. 
tion of our national education on a much 
simpler basis. It will simplify the work. 
ing of the whole department. It will 
place the whole of the affairs of the school 
in the hands of the managers, who, for 
the future, will be its real masters. There 
will be no longer any divided control. 
Then the principle of examination to show 
results will be established. No doubt it 
does not remain with the same stringency 
as we originally proposed; but, even as 
now to be practised, it will record the 
progress of the school; it will enable 
every one to see how the school gets on; 
and a certain amount of Government aid 
will depend on the results which it will 
make known. As I before observed, I 
could desire more ; but I am not one who, 
because I cannot get what I wish, would 
turn round and complain of the decision 
of the House. In what the House have 
given us I believe they have given usa 
great deal. It would be presumptuous, of 
course, in me to defend any act of my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment; but I must say that the effect of 
this debate appears to me very different 
from that which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. Pakington) takes it to be. While 
he finds in this discussion a reason for 
delay I find in it a reason for going on; 
because almost every hon. Member who 
has spoken this evening seems to have 
formed definite opinions on the subject. 
Some have approved the propositions of 
the Government ; others have disapproved 
certain of them; but no one hon. Gentle 
man has spoken with doubt or hesitation. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman wished 
to go into the question of a local rate and 
other matters of that kind; and if he 
brought forward those questions, it is pro- 
bable that we should not be able to do 
anything on the subject this Session. [Sit 
Joun Paxineton: The right hon. Gentle 
man is quite mistaken.] Well, de nm 
apparentibus et non existentibus eadem eb 
ratio; but there was a prophecy that we 
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were not likely to get through this ques- 
tion by the end of the Session. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley) has charged me with 
entertaining erroneous views as to the 
position which the Committee of Council 
should hold in respect to religious instruc- 
tion. I wished, as far as I was able, to 
give a true and fair account of what 
the working of the system is. What 
we have now done is to leave matters as 
we hadthem. We have introduced cer- 
tain words to satisfy the scruples of those 
who did not think that we had framed 
sufficient safeguards; but we have not al- 
tered the case as it stood. The Privy 
Council now occupies an impartial posi- 
tion among all religious bodies —I will 
not say ‘‘sects,” as that term appears 
to be offensive to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—because, as far as it is a central 
body, it can know no difference between 
them. When, therefore, I said that the 
Privy Council represented the secular ele- 
ment, I think it could not be otherwise, 
because, having to deal with Jews and 
Christians, with Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, with members of the Church 
of England and Dissenters, it must stand 
on secular ground if it would be perfectly 
impartial. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Hertfordshire (Mr. Puller) asked me, 
with regard to evening schools, whether 
there is any direction in the Minute as to 
the period at which they are to be held. 
In reply, I have to say that there is not. 
He also asked me, with respect to the 
standards, whether it will be in the power 
of the master to place a child in any stan- 
dard he pleases. It is for the master, at 
first, to place a child in any standard he 
pleases ; but, when once he has done so, the 
Minute takes hold of the child and moves 
him from one standard to another. Any 
violation of the rule laid down on this 
head will be dealt with on the report of 
the Inspector. I abstain from going into 
calculations as to the sums which schools 
will receive. I have made many; but, 
as the Committee has been kind enough 
to accept my proposal, I think time may 
be more wisely employed than in enter- 
ing into what, after all, must be to some 
extent conjectural, though I have the best 
reason for believing that the information 
upon which I have acted will not be of 
the unsatisfactory nature contemplated by 
some hon. Gentlemen. ‘There is another 
point which has not been touched upon 
i this debate which I shall mention, 
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because I think it will be satisfactory 
to the managers of schools. The first 
draught of the Revised Code require that 
scholars should have been in the schools 
sixteen days or a month before the exami- 
nation. That provision has been struck out, 
and has never since been replaced in any 
shape. The result will be, and is intended 
to be, that if a child has been 200 days in 
a school in the earlier part of the year and 
then leaves, but is available and competent 
for examination, the managers may have 
the child examined and thus obtain the 
eapitation grant. In other words, if the 
child has done the work, though he has 
left the school, the school will still ob- 
tain the benefit. I quite agree that this 
measure cannot be regarded, without the 
greatest arrogance and presumption on 
my part, as a final one; but there are 
principles for which I have always con- 
tended, and from which I am not dis- 
posed to go back. One is, that we should 
do away with all appropriated grants, and 
know no one financially but the man- 
ager of aschool. The other is, that we 
should have, under such modifications as 
the House of Commons may be pleased 
to allow, some individual examination of 
the scholars. Those two principles I could 
not relinquish, for of their immense im- 
portance I was well aware; but as the 
House was kind enough to allow me to 
retain them, I was quite willing to give 
up anything else. I hope the Committee 
will believe that in this matter we were 
not striving for a victory, or to carry out 
any ideas which we may, perhaps, erro- 
neously have entertained, but to substitute 
what we believe to be really sound prin- 
ciples of finance and management for those 
which we found in operation and which 
we perceived to be defective. Before I 
sit down, I must turn with the greatest 
pleasure to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge, and beg to offer 
my sincere acknowledgments of the man- 
ner in which he has conducted this con- 
troversy. He has had the good fortune— 
which I cannot even bring myself to envy 
him—of having carried out substantially 
that which he proposed; and having done 
so, in the moment of triumph and victory 
he has had the wisdom and moderation to 
stop short, and to leave to the enemy al- 
most lying under foot the remainder to 
which he still clung, having conceded all 
he could. It is a rare instance of candour, 
moderation, and good feeling; and I should 
be unjust if I did not include in this tri- 
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bute those who acted with the right hon. 
Gentleman in this House. I return my 
sincere thanks to the Committee. I trust 
they will believe I speak with all sincerity 
when I say that the result, though not ex- 
actly what I had hoped for, is still exceed- 
ingly grateful to me, and I have no doubt 
it will be extremely beneficial to the 
country generally. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. WALTER: Sir, in rising for the 
purpose of breaking fresh ground in this 
hitherto well-trodden field of debate, and 
in moving the Resolution which stands in 
my name, I am sure I may be allowed to 
congratulate the Committee, in the first 
place, on the peaceful and happy solution 
of the controversy raised by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Cambridge, which, had it proceeded, would 
at least have involved us in a protracted 
discussion, and perhaps imperilled the 
cause in which we are all so deeply in- 
terested—that of education itself. Into 
none of those questions which formed the 
subject of my right hon. Friend’s Resolu- 
tions is it my business to enter. I think 
it is a mere matter of detail in what man- 
ner the two great principles of the Re- 
vised Code, to which my right hon. Friend 
has just alluded, shall be now carried out. 
Whether the examination of children 
shall be conducted according to age, or 
any other mode of classification ; in what 
proportions the grant shall be distributed 
with reference to the different subjects of 
examination ; and what securities shall be 


taken to provide for the efficient discipline 
and religious teaching of the schools, are, 
in my opinion, matters of detail which 
can only be tested by experience, and can 
be modified as they may be found here- 


after to work well or ill. Neither is it 
my intention to enter into that wider 
question touched on by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir J. 
Pakington), as to whether the voluntary 
or compulsory system of education is, in 
the abstract, most desirable to be adopted. 
For my own part, I have never seen rea- 
son to change the opinion which I formed 
long ago on this question, that, consider- 
ing the genius of the people for whom we 
are called on to legislate, and considering 
that the ground of education has already 
been occupied chiefly by the voluntary 
party, it would be almost impossible, if 
not most dangerous, to attempt any other 
than a compromise between the two sys- 
tems. Such a compromise has hitherto 
Mr. Lowe 
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in a great measure been adopted, in assist. 
ing voluntary efforts by State grants on 
the denominational principle, and so far 
creating a kind of public rate in aid of 
voluntary efforts. I always looked on 
this system of grants from the Committee 
of Privy Council as a substitute for the 
system of compulsory rates, and it is in 
order to obtain the assistance of the Coms 
mittee in seeing it fairly and impartially 
applied and distributed, as it was meant 
to be, over the whole country, and not 
over a privileged part of it, that I venture 
to come forward on this occasion. The 
question I seek to raise is a very simple 
one. The cause I venture to advocate is 
freedom of trade between managers of 
schools and schoolmasters, in opposition to 
Government protection—the principle of 
open competition with reference to results, 
in opposition to departmental authority— 
in other words, the question whether the 
funds intrusted to the department for the 
education of the country are to be admi- 
nistered impartially, and with reference 
only to the work satisfactorily performed, 
or in accordance with the capricious rules 
which they may from time to time think 
proper to adopt. If I needed any other 
apology for bringing this subject before 
your notice, it would be furnished bya 
letter which I had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing this morning, and which, with your 
permission, I will read, from a lady well 
known to be one of the most zealous and 
benevolent persons interested in the ques 
tion of education. Miss Carpenter’s name 
is widely known as a great promoter of 
ragged schools, and carries great weight 
on this important subject. She says— 


“Sir,—Having learnt that you have given 
notice of a Motion to the effect that schools 
with masters who are not certificated may, if 
otherwise complying with the conditions of the 
grant in other respects, have aid, as other schools, 
will you permit me to say how important such an 
alteration would be in extending the benefits of 
the grant to the portion of the population which 
most requires it, instead of chiefly extending it, 
as at present, to those who are in a position to 
help themselves? ‘his would be in strict ac 
cordance with the professed principle of the Code, 


to help according to results and to voluntary , 


effort. You are aware that efforts have been 
made by many to obtain help for ragged and 
other poor schools, and I have laid before several 
Members suggestions whereby facilities for ob- 
taining certificates may be extended. Your Re 
solution would be far better, and is based on am 
important principle. , 
“Wishing you every success, I remain, Sif, 
yours sincerely, a 
“ Mary Carpenter. 
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Perhaps I should do better to clear the 
ground of this discussion by asking the 
House to consider what is the real rela- 
tion between the public and the Commit- 
tee of Privy Council with reference to 
these grants of public money. I listened 
in the course of the previous debate to 
remarks made by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Cambridge, and my hon. 
Friend — if I may be allowed to call 
him so— the Member for Bradford, to 
the effect that the provisions of the 
Revised Code amount to a breach of 
partnership and to a breach of contract be- 
tween the Government and the managers 
of schools. On the other hand, I believe 
the ground taken by the Privy Council is 
that the managers of schools who receive 
these Government grants are in fact their 
agents, and nothing more than servants, 
carrying out the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with reference to the education of 
the country. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to say that both these sides, in my opi- 
nion, take somewhat too high ground. 
For my own part, should I ever as a ma- 
nager of a school be so fortunate as to ob- 
tain Government assistance, the last thing 
Ishould dream of would be that by the 
fact of obtaining that assistance I had in- 
volved them in any partnership with me. 
I do not pretend to make any such claim on 
them. On the other hand, if I could only 
get assistance on condition of acknowledg- 
ing myself their agent, most assuredly I 
should decline to do it. I think the Com- 
mission, whose Report is familiar to hon. 
Members, took a much more just and cor- 
rect view of the relationship between the 
Government and the public. With the 
permission of the Committee I will refresh 
their memories by reading it. The Com- 
missioners say— 

“The general nature of the administration of 
the Privy Council grants may be most easily un- 
derstood by viewing the Committee of Council for 
Education in the light of a society, like the Na- 
tional or British and Foreign School Society, as- 
sisting local efforts to promote education without 
reference to the religious denominations by which 
they may be made, but supported by general taxa- 
tion instead of voluntary contributions. The 


’ sphere of the operations of the Committee has been 


greatly enlarged since its first establishment, and 
the objects which it contemplates have been mul- 
tiplied in number, but the principles of its admi- 
nistration have remained unchanged.” 

Certainly, in that statement there is no- 
thing which can be construed either into 
admission of a principle of partnership on 
the one hand, or agency on the other, as 
between the Committee of Privy Couneil 





and the public who receive the grants. 
Supposing, then, that this money, adminis- 
tered by the Committee of Privy Council, 
is, as the Commissioners put it, public 
money, given by the State as a bounty on 
voluntary efforts for education, let me ask 
the Committee what would be said in an 
analogous case which I will put, borrow- 
ing an illustration from my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire :—If 
the Government for some good reason were 
to give a bounty on the production of 
razors and knives, and were to attach to it 
such conditions as these—that none but 
smiths certificated by the Government 
should be allowed to work; that the for- 
ges, anvils, hammers, and other implements 
employed should be of certain sizes, and 
none other should be admitted; suppose, 
under such circumstances, that some inde- 
pendent person came to the Government 
with a sample of knives and razors of very 
superior quality, and said to them, “ I have 
turned out from my workshop as good 
knives and razors, articles of as fine a tem- 
per, that will cut as well, and that are as fit 
for use as any of those which you turn out 
from your certificated establishments; I 
challenge inspection ; I am willing to be 
judged by results, and ask you to put them 
to the trial.” And suppose the Govern- 
ment were to say, ‘‘ No, unless you employ 
the persons whom we certificate; unless 
you use forges, anvils, and hammers of 
certain dimensions, you are not fit to com- 
pete, and we will not not look at your 
knives and razors ;’’ what would the mas- 
ter cutler of Sheffield say to that? And 
what is the mind of a child but an instru- 
ment given to him by Providence to cut 
through the difficulties of life? And for 
what purpose are children sent to school 
but to have their wits sharpened; and 
what are schools but places where their 
intellects are tempered ; blunted or sharp 
ened, according to the skill and ability, 
or to the want of skill and ability on the 
part of the teacher? What right, then, 
have you to prescribe arbitrary and arti- 
ficial restrictions, or to require the em- 
ployment of particular means, provided 
that the results are satisfactory and able 
to stand the test of inspection ? 

I wish to guard myself against being 
misunderstood on one important point. I 
know the risk I run in bringing forward 
a question of this kind. I shall be told 
that I am the enemy of all the certificated 
masters and pupil-teachers throughout the 


country. I wish it to be distinctly under- 
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stood that I do not stand here to prefer 
any bill of indictment against those two 
classes of persons; and if I am obliged to 
quote the opinion of others about them, 
I do so in self-defence. We are told that 
these people are indispensable to education, 
and that no school shall receive a farthing 
unless it employsthem. Surely, then, we 
are entitled to ascertain what opinions com- 
petent judges, who are perfectly inde- 
pendent, have formed as to their efficiency 
and importance. All I say is, let those 
who wish to employ or feel the necessity 
of employing these certificated masters or 
upil-teachers continue to employ them. 
do not wish to deprive the masters or 
teachers of a single advantage which the 
present system of the Revised Code confers 
upon them, short of that monoply of in- 
struction by which they deprive me and 
other managers of unassisted schools of our 
fair share of the public money. For let 
this be continually borne in mind:—The 
certificated masters and pupil-teachers, and 
those who employ them, have been well 
represented in this House. The 7,000 
schools and 900,000 scholars with which 
they are connected have been fully repre- 
sented in this House. I stand here to re- 


present the 1,200,000 scholars, and the 


15,000 or 16,000 schools which have not 
been represented or heard in this place, 
who really have not had a word to say 
about the Revised Code, and who now, for 
the first time since the establishment of a 
system of public grants, have a chance of 
obtaining that to which I contend they 
are fairly entitled. If Iam asked why I 
or some other person has not mooted this 
question before, the answer is very simple. 
So long as public grants were made with- 
out any attempt to ascertain results; so 
long as no questions were asked, except as 
to the size of the school and the grade of 
the master who was employed in it, I ad- 
mit that the Government were perfectly 
right to use the only means at their com- 
mand for obtaining efficient schoolmasters 
and properly instructed teachers. But 
they have themselves entirely changed the 
state of the question. They have pro- 
posed to test the value of their system by 
its results; and by so doing they have 
thrown open the whole matter to public 
competition, and have destroyed whatever 
right they may previously have had to en- 
force this exclusive system of Government 
control. Let me quote the words of my 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Privy Council, in which he attempted 
Mr. Walter 
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to anticipate my arguments by contending 
for the necessity of certiticated masters, 
He said— 

“If we were logical and consistent, which I ad. 

mit we are not, we should lay down no rules as to 
the sort of teachers that should be employed in 
schools. We should leave it to the managers to 
select such machinery as they thought proper; 
and if the children passed the examination, that 
would be enough for us. That remark does not, 
in my view, extend to certificated teachers, be. 
cause we have the same right to require that 
there should be a certificated teacher, and to limit 
our patronage to him, as the public has to require 
that a man shall be regularly educated before he 
is allowed to practise as a lawyer or a physician, 
But as to the subordinate machinery, for which 
the managers engage to pay, we may, I think, be 
accused of inconsistency if we require it to be of 
any particular kind.” 
Knowing perfectly well how logical is the 
mind of my right hon. Friend, I am sure 
that it must give him extreme pain to be 
obliged to carry out any system which he 
deems to be illogical or inconsistent with 
the principles which he has laid down, 
and I think I can show that this analogy 
with reference to medical men and lawyers 
does not hold good. It must be remem- 
bered that doctors and lawyers can recover 
their bills whether or not their patients or 
clients get well or gain their suits. Re- 
sults are not in their case made the tests 
of efficiency. Ifa patient dies, or a client 
loses his cause, the doctor or lawyer isstill 
paid, and therefore there may be some 
ground for State interference to compel 
these men to give their clients or patients 
a chance of getting what they pay them 
for by securing the best education and 
preventing those who are not licensed from 
practising. But if you threw open the 
legal or medical profession, and established 
the principle of ‘‘no cure no pay,” as you 
profess to do now with regard to schools, 
I do not see what right you would have to 
require degrees or any other test of the 
proficiency of the gentlemen who set up 
as doctors or lawyers. Therefore I think 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
breaks down. I should like to quote the 
opinion of the Commissioners themselves 
with regard to this question of certificated 
masters and pupil-teachers. I find among 
the Inspectors a remarkable concurrence 
in the opinion that the efficiency of certifi- 
cated masters is just about in an inverse 
ratio to their degrees. The Commissioners 
say — 

“The position of the teachers in the class list, 
though it regulates to some extent their salaries, 
is a doubtful indication of their comparative pro 
fessional value. This is ascertained by the obser 
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the infancy of the system, when the certificates 
had reference solely to the examination, than it is 
at present, when they are not finally settled till 
the efficiency of the teacher has been tested by two 
years’ school-keeping. In the year 1851 Mr. 
Cook reported that some of the best teachers in 
his district had either no certificate or a low one ; 
and that others who were not remarkable for effi- 
ciency had comparatively high certificates. In 
his report for 1853 Mr. Brookfield said, ‘It is an 
embarrassing, but undoubted truth, that of the 

schools in my district under certificates the 
proportion is by no means in favour of those of 
the higher class. The number, of course, is not, 
because the number of the high certificates 
is comparatively small; but even allowing 
for this, the proportion of good schools still 
remains decidedly in favour of the lower class 
certificates.’ Speaking of Wales, Mr. Longuc- 
ville Jones observes, ‘Managers state that they 
do not find the class of the certificate of merit 
to be any sure index of the value of its holder asa 
schoolmaster. In the justice of this I altogether 
concur. I never form my own opinion of a master 
with any but the slightest reference to his certifi- 
cate. I might also go further, and say 
that according to my own experience the good 
schoolmasters do not hold high certificates ; cer- 
tainly the best schoolmasters in Wales either hold 
none, or else those of the third class.’ In 1856, 
Mr. Cook, while assuming the superiority of 
trained over untrained teachers, qualifies his ob- 
servations as follows :—‘ I am far from saying that 
the most highly educated persons are the best 
teachers, or that their efficiency always corre- 
sponds to their positien in the class list, or that 
teachers at least equal to the generality of these 
certificated masters are not to be found among 
those who have not presented themselves for ex- 
amination.’ ”” 


Mr. Cook in 1853 thus summed up the 
advantages of employing pupil-teachers— 


“They often conduct lessons in reading, arith- 
metic, and writing from copies and dictation better 
than many adult teachers of ordinary ability ;” 
while ‘‘many of them can teach and examine a large 
class in grammar, geography, and English history, 
and the subject-matter of books of general infor- 
mation, with less waste of time and greater faci- 
lity of illustration than the generality of untrained 
masters.” ‘‘ Their faults,” he observes, “ are that 
they are often too pedantic and too mechanical, 
and too much lost in the routine of school work,” 
and “that they are apt to fall into the faults of 
Meagreness, dryness, and emptiness, or the oppo- 
site and not less mischievous evils of presump- 
tion and ostentation.” 


I read these passages to show that the 
argument with respect to pupil-teachers is 
not all on one side. They have a great 
number of friends in this House, and I 
must bear the odium of being supposed to 
be not so friendly tothem. As far as I am 
concerned, I have no personal objection to 
these masters and teachers; but when re- 
ports are placed in my hands for my in- 
struction I cannot shut my eyes to them, 
VOL. CLXVI, [rm sentes.] 
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vation of the Inspectors of schools in all parts of | and swallow the 
the country, and was, of course, more apparent in | 
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pupil-teachers as a class, 
without making any inquiry as to the 
opinion of others upon the subject. I hold 
in my hand a report, published in the year 
1858, by the Rev. W. Frazer, who was 
employed by some influential gentlemen in 
Scotland to make an inquiry into the state 
of education throughout the whole country. 
The report is extremely ably drawn up, 
and dwells particularly upon the merits 
and demerits of the pupil-teacher system. 
After quoting the Parliamentary Report 
showing how very large a proportion of 
the pupil-teachers never enter fully into 
the profession of teaching, but leave it for 
others as soon as they can, Mr. Frazer 
gives his experience of the value of pupil- 
teachers, and he comes to this conclusion— 


Regulations. 


«* Educationally viewed, it is a low and unsatis- 
factory expedient. Intellectually, the general edu- 
cation must suffer. Children only thirteen years of 
age are called from their proper work, learning, and 
apprenticed to teach. The time which should be 
spent in their own intellectual culture and equip- 
ment is spent on others, and thus their own range 
of improvement must be narrowed. The taught 
also suffer. Pupil-teachers, at least during the 
first two or three years of their apprenticeship, 
can deal only with the mechanical in education, 
with form and routine, such as spelling, grammar, 
geography, and the simple rules of arithmetic. In 
this, and in preserving order, they have their 
value. They often attain great expertness in the 
outer forms of questioning ; but it is the expert- 
ness of jugglery, the tossing backwards and for- 
wards of the same truths, the shaking into many 
kaleidoscopic combinations of the same well-known 
facts. But as for awakening thought, stimulating 
and directing inquiry, and evolving exercised en- 
ergies of intellect, it is never dreamed of nor 
attempted. Morally, the pupil-teacher can have 
little power. Seriousness and dignity of look 
would be regarded at his age as unnatural, or as 
hypocrisy. What amiability of disposition and 
what high purposes can he foster? Reflexly, the sys- 
tem does mischief, in fostering in the young boy- 
teacher petulance, pride, impatience of restraint, 
and other qualities ill fitting him for his office. 
Many are marked by great excellence of character, 
and love their work, but’the tendencies are often 
too painfully manifest. For hours daily the finest 
mechanism we know on earth—the human spirit, 
with all its intellectual and moral energies and 
capabilities—is left to be handled or tossed about 
by inexperienced teachers. The moral influence 
is, to say the least, merely negative when it should 
be positive.” 


And he goes on to quote, in a passage 
almost too long for the patience of the 
Committee, the still more serious evils of 
the system viewed in its religious aspect. 
He says— 

“The pupil-teacher cannot throw around the 
classes with which he is daily so long in contact 
that well-known but undefinable power expressed 
by ‘life,’ ‘tone,’ ‘atmosphere,’ which often so im- 
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perceptibly but so effectively genializes, gladdens, 
and moulds the young heart and its history.” 


I merely quote these. passages to show that 
among gentlemen who have made it their 
business to examine this subject very care- 
fully, and who, as far as I know, are per- 
fectly fair and impartial judges, there is 
by no means a unanimity of opinion as 
to the propriety of employing these pupil- 
teachers at all. As I said before, it is no 
business of mine to quarrel with them. I 
do not ask for any diminution of their 
privileges; I am quite willing that every- 
body who likes them should employ them ; 
all I ask is that those who do not wish to 
have them may not be compelled to have 
them. Now, in the published Report, for 
which we are indebted to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertfordshire—I may 
call it the book of lamentations and griev- 
ances—there is a letter from a schoolmaster 
named Halle to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council which is so curi- 
ous that I think I may venture to read 
it. It is dated “Jesus Chapel National 
School, Enfield, September 27, 1861,” 
and says— 


“‘Sir,—Having read with great satisfaction of 
the alterations that have been made in respect to 
grants to public schools, I shall feel greatly 
obliged if you will let me know where I can optain 
the minutes of the alterations, as I think, from 
what i have seen of the observations upon them, 
a more just and equitable method could not have 
been devised, nor anything more disgraceful than 
the former minutes, which gave the public money 
to those schoolmasters and mistresses who were 
in possession of good salaries and pupil-teachers 
to do their work, and withheld both from those 
with small salaries; ¢.g., I and my wife have 
conducted this school (a mixed one, of 60 scholars) 
for the last 10} years, for £50 a year and house ; 
t.¢., £25 salary and £25 children’s payments. I 
have been teaching more than 20 years, during 
which time I have taught more than 2,000 chil- 
dren the alphabet, to read, write, and.to cast 
accounts, in schools varying from 211 to 60 
scholars, during which time I have been well 
spoken of as a teacher, lecturer, surveyor, mathe- 
matician, and musician, but have been very un- 
successful in obtaining any assistance from the 
Government in any shape, never having received 
one farthing from the grant. I have been unsuc- 
cessful, after three trials, for a certificate, although 
I have taken up the whole of the papers, and 
answered as many of the questions as time would 
permit. It is not for the want of seeking. I 
am surrounded by four National schools, con- 
ducted by first-class certificated masters, assisted 
by three or four pupil-teachers each, who have 
been drawing large sums of money annually from 
the Government (£90 to £100), and yet the 
parents will rather send their children a mile or 
two further to me, and pay double the sum than 
those who live in the district do, because they 
consider their children are better taught by a 
master or mistress than by a pupil-teacher ; and, 
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judging from the children which have come to 
me from these schools, and the accounts which 
the children give me of the methods adopted, J 
consider a more wasteful method was never 
pursued. Ihave found, f xm inquiries, that out 
of all the pupil-teachers trained in the neighbour. 
hood very few have become masters or mistresses; 
and why? In the first place, they are deterred 
by the severe examinations they have to undergo 
(as if any examination could be too severe fora 
schoolmaster ; a certificate should certify what a 
teacher does know, much or little, as nearly ag 
possible) ; secondly, by the many masters and 
mistresses they have to please; and, thirdly, 
the disgracefully low salaries which they get for 
their services. Consequently, as soon as they 
obtain a good education, they get situations as 
clerks or Dissenting Ministers; not that they 
prefer Dissent, but because they cannot so easily 
enter the Established Church. It has been said 
that pupil-teachers are an assistance to the 
master; I have always considered them a curse 
to the pupils, for what difference is there between 
the class that servantgirlism and flunkeyism 
spring from and the class frem whence pupil. 
teachers are drawn? I contend that very little 
good will be done towards educating the people 
by such a class ; that instead of making teachers 
of the lowest of the people they should be taken 
from the middle classes, Ask the Inspectors— 
ask yourself—if it be possible, in a general way, 
to make a gentleman or lady of an agricultural 
labourer’s son; what he can know of the usages 
of polite society ; how he will instruct his pupils 
to behave at table, if they should become servants; 
whether they will not attempt to veil their igno- 
rance before their scholars by the assumption of 
arrogance, and before their superiors by assumin 

humility.” i 

That is the opinion of the schoolmaster of 
an unassisted school about pupil-teachers, 
And if I may be allowed without the 
charge of egotism to do so, I will mention 
the case of a school in my own neighbour- 
hood, of which I am myself the manager. 
I built the school originally for sixty or 
seventy children; and I was fortunate 
enough to obtain the services of a highly 
skilful and excellent teacher, a trained 
master, but not certificated. The number 
of scholars has risen from sixty or seventy 
to a hundred and forty—a greater number, 
I am bound to say, than the school can 
accommodate, but children walk three 
miles to attend that school who live ma 
neighbouring parish where there 1s & 
school with a certificated master and in 
receipt of the grant. Do you think these 


children would come to that school if 


their parents did not think the educa 
tion it gives was better than that given 
in the assisted school? I have always 
found that the parents of the children, 
considering their ignorance, are extra- 
ordinarily good judges of the fitness of 
a schoolmaster or schoolmistress; and - 
am satisfied they would not send their 
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children to my school unless they were 
convinced that the education to be had 
there was superior to that imparted in the 
other. It has been stated over and over 
again—and I need not weary the Com- 
mittee by repeating such a well-known fact 
—that a great proportion ; indeed, as the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
witch (Sir J. Pakington) said, the larger 
proportion, of children under instruction, 
namely, 1,200,000 as compared with 
900,000, and also the managers who con- 
duct their education, are precluded from 
receiving any share of the grant. I shall 
quote a letter from the Rev. Mr. Steere, 
contained in a work published by Mr. 
Garfit, which I think ought to be in the 
possession of every hon. Member, for it 
may really be termed a ‘‘ handy-book” on 
the subject of education, showing the im- 
possibility of providing assistance for these 
schools if the condition of employing cer- 
tificated masters is required. Mr. Steere 
says— 

“It is notorious that the great mass of the 
poorest schools cannot afford to engage a certifi- 
cated teacher. The consequence of this is, that 
in very extensive districts the clergy have the 
whole burden of supporting the schools cast upon 
them, while in richer places the Government is 
paying a large part of the expenses. There seems 
to be no real difficulty in the way of a general 
scheme of making grants to all schools, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, upon condition only that 
the instruction is of a fairly good and effective 
character. I ask why, if I keep up an effective 
school in my village, I am not as much entitled to 
help as some neighbour whose school is worse 
conducted, but who has the fortune to possess a 
certificated master ? I know that a large portion 
of your readers are working unassisted schools at 
great pecuniary loss, but with very good educa- 
tional success,” 


Thad a letter a few days ago from a cler- 
gyman in Norfolk, who writes to me in 
the following terms :— 


“ Sir,—I understand that it is your intention 
to bring forward a Motion with reference to 
schools ; that, provided the scholars pass a good 
examination, it shall not be necessary to have a 
certificated master in order to obtain a grant from 
the Privy CounciJ. I enclose reports just received 
respecting my schools. You will see that the re- 
sults are attained, but I can obtain no grant, 

use neither my master nor mistresses are 
certificated.” 
And this is the Report which he encloses— 


, “Aylsham School, mixed—Religious knowledge 
18 very good in both schools. [This I think would 
satisfy my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxfordshire.] Discipline is good, especially in the 
girls’ school. Writing is good, especially in the 
boys’ school. Reading is good in the girls’ school, 
and fair in the boys’ school. Arithmetic is weaker 
than the other work in both schools. Infants— 
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The tone and order of this school has greatly im- 
proved under a new mistress. The school is now 
very useful and efficient in preparing children for 
the boys’ and girls’ schools.” 

Now, I will ask the Committee, do they not 
think that gentleman has a right to com- 
plain that he should not only be called 
upon, as he probably is, to pay largely out 
of his scanty income for the support of his 
school, without getting a farthing from 
the Government ; but should also be com- 
pelled to contribute as a tax-payer to assist 
schools and managers who are in far more 
prosperous circumstances? If the Com- 
mittee would bear with me for a moment, 
I should like to read an extract from the 
letter of a gentleman who, if any person is 
specially qualified by long experience as a 
secretary in the Privy Council Office to 
speak with more authority on this subject 
than any one else, seems to me to be that 
person—I mean Mr. Harry Chester, who, 
in a letter published the other day in The 
Times, wrote as follows :— 


“The certification of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses, and the annexation of a stipend to the 
certificate, has a powerful effect in raising their 
status, and improving the schools; but such in- 
ducements are now but little, if at all, required, 
and the evils of the system begin to preponderate 
over its advantages. It is an evil for a Govern- 
ment to be permanently vested with the power of 
granting degrees. It would be felt to be grossly 
unconstitutional and dangerous for the Govern- 
ment to grant certificates to the teachers of 
schools for the upper and middle classes. Why, 
then, should it continue to grant certificates to the 
teachers of schools for the lower classes, now that 
the necessity for such an abnormal exercise of its 
authority has passed away ? The power of testing 
and certificating the capacity to teach should be 
lodged somewhere; but why not in some deposi- 
tory more consonant with the genius of our insti- 
tutions than a Government office? .. . It is an 
evil to mark off the elementary teacher from all 
other teachers as the stipendiary certificatee of the 
Government. It is also an evil to teach him to 
look on himself as a Government official, depend- 
ing on a Government office for his character 
and for a considerable portion of his emoluments, 
to make him serve two masters—one, the office 
in Downing Street, the other his committee of 
management. It is a great evil to invest the 
certificated teachers with their peculiar privi- 
leges, and to subject them to their peculiar 
restrictions. They have a monopoly of the pri- 
vilege of teaching under the patronage of the 
Government, and they are subject to restric- 
tions as to whom they shall teach, what they 
shall teach, where and when they shall teach, and 
what they shall not do when they are not teach- 
ing. Here are monopoly, privilege, protection, 
Government interference, all at variance with 
the laws of political economy, all therefore injuri- 
ous to the teachers and to the taught. Is it not 
time to begin to simplify this system—to cease to 
interfere between the managers of schools and 
their servants the teachers, to relieve the latter 
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from all the restrictions but those which are im- } 


posed on them by their employers, to allow the 
stipends to depend on the natural operation of 
the teachers’ market-—-in a word, to let things 
find their natural level? s’’ 


I do not see how this question could pos- 
sibly be stated in plainer or more decisive 
language than that of the gentleman whose 
letter I have just cited. If the Commit- 
tee will permit me, I will now quote a 
few instances to show the very partial, 
and, I think, unequal and unsatisfactory 
manner in which the grant is at present 
administered. We are indebted to my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley) for a voluminous report 
exhibiting the distribution of the grant 
during the year 1860, and specifying the 
names of the parishes and places which ob- 
tained a portion of it; and if any one takes 
the trouble to analyse these figures, he will 
be rather amused at the conclusion to 
which they will lead him. I mentioned 
lately, speaking at a meeting in my own 
county, that it appeared to be specially 
favoured by the Committee of Privy Coun- 
eil. The county of Berks, with a popu- 
lation of 176,000, received £3,867 of the 
education grant; the town of Reading, 
with 23,000 inhabitants, obtained £905 ; 
Windsor, with 10,000 inhabitants, receiv- 
ed £722; while Newbury, with 7,000 in- 
habitants, received only £96. Wokingham, 
with a population of 4,000, has nothing, 
not because there is no school there, but 
because there is none of the description 
especially patronized by the Privy Coun- 
cil. Bedfordshire, with a population of 
136,000, received, in 1860, £1,945, of 
which Bedford town, with a population 
of 13,000, got nothing; while Woburn, 
with 2,050 inhabitants and a British and 
Foreign Society’s school, got £53. Bucking- 
hamshire, with a population of 166,000, 
got £1,243; the town of Buckingham, 
with a population of 4,000, getting 
£93; Woburn Sands, a place of which I 
cannot find any description in any docu- 
ment, getting £56—the two Woburns 
in Bucks and Bedfordshire, together, hay- 
ing £119. Cambridgeshire, with a popu- 
lation of 176,000, got £3,074, of which 
the town of Cambridge, with its 26,000 
inhabitants, received £1,194, ornearly one- 
half of the whole grant. Cheshire, with 
a population of 450,000, obtained the 
enormous sum of £12,699, of which Birk- 
enhead received £848. Chester, with 
31,000 inhabitants, got £630, or less than 
Windsor. Stockport, with a population 
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of 54,000, got £622. Sussex, with 340,000 
inhabitants, obtained £4,478, of which 
Brighton, with 87,000 inhabitants, got 
only £312, while Hastings received 
£370. But the most curious results are 
in Wiltshire. I have not added up all 
the figures relating to that county, but I 
believe that while Calne, with a popu. 
lation of 6,000, got £315, Chippenham, 
with 5,000, got only £18. Wilton, with 
its 8,600 inhabitants, got £230; while 
some fortunate little place called Castle 
Combe, with 560 inhabitants, got £116; 
and Cricklade, with 1,900, had only £8, 
Rutland, with a population of 22,000, 
received £205; Oxford City, with 27,000, 
had £595—rather less than half the 
amount granted to Cambridge. Why 
there should be such a difference between 
the allowance to the sister University 
towns I can form no notion. York city, 
with a population of 45,000, got £2,045; 
Scarborough, with 20,000, £198; and 
Bradford, with 106,000, had £2,197. I 
quote these as samples taken casually from 
the returns just to illustrate the exceed- 
ingly partial and unequal distribution of 
these money grants. I do not think it 
ean be at all satisfactory to the public that 
such a state of things should be allowed to 
continue. It does not represent any true 
principle, because we shall probably be 
told that the principle acted upon is, Aide- 
tot et Ciel taidera; and that ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever hath, to him shall be given.” ButI 
think that another and a juster interpre- 
tation may be placed upon that text. We 
have it proved as an undoubted fact that 
so far from these unassisted districts, which 
receive no aid from the State, doing nothing 
for themselves, there are no less than 
15,000 schools now existing which do not 
receive one farthing of the public money; 
and I contend that there should be some at- 
tempt on the part of the Government to dis- 
tribute this money more fairly and impar- 
tially. I may be met by objections on the 
score of economy and efficiency. As to effici- 
ency, I think I can best deal with that 
point by stating the plan which I would 
recommend the Government to adopt in 
order to give effect to the Resolution whick 
I am about to propose. Supposing that I 
want my school to receive Government 
assistance, it would be my business to write 
a letter to the Privy Council requesting 
that an Inspector might be sent down. 
Upon the report of that Inspector would 
depend whether the school would receive 
assistance or not. If he finds the schodl 
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badly built, insufficiently drained, ill ven- , 
tilated, or over-crowded, or open to any of 
the objections which it is the duty of the 
Government to prevent, then I could have 
no claim to any share of the public money. 
Again, if the children should fail to pass 
the required examination, my claim would 
fall to the ground. But if the children 
succeeded in passing the examination, and 
my school be as well conducted in all re- 
spects as the schools favoured by the Go- 
yernment, on what ground could I be re- 
fused a grant? But is it a question of ex- 
pense? I donot think that is so formidable 
an objection as some hon. Members appear 
toconsider. If the Committee will bear in 
mind what I quoted just now, the grant 
of £722 to Windsor with a population of 
10,000, I think all will agree that that is 
an excessive amount, and I believe it is 
the largest amount given in proportion to 
population in any place. But suppose the 
grant was £500 to 10,000, or five per 
cent upon the population, which I think 
would be much above what would be 
required throughout the country, the total 
Vote for England, with 20,000,000 of 
people, would be £1,000,000. Would 
that be an excessive grant? It amounts 
uow nearly to that sum, with all the dis- 
advantages of our imperfect system, and 
liable to all the objections which I have 
mentioned; whereas the utmost I antici- 
pate, supposing the system be put upon a 
fair and equal footing, would be a grant of 
£1,000,000 ; or equal to five per cent upon 
the population of England, which would 
be the outside expenditure. I fear that I 
have trespassed too long upon the Commit- 
tee. Ido not know that I could add addi- 
tional weight to the arguments I have 
used. The whole question lies in a nut- 
shell, and, although I might expand the 
argument, I should fail to make it clearer. 
I shall therefore confine myself to moving 
the Resolution of which I have given no- 
tice, and which I trust will receive the 
impartial consideration of the Committee, 
believing as I do that it is the one great 
question which remains to be decided upon 
the subject of education, and that if this 
Resolution be not carried, something in its 
spirit, and having the same object, must 
soon be adopted to make it possible to con- 
tinue these Government grants. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving— 

“That to require the employment of Certifi- 
cated Masters and Pupil Teachers by Managers 
of Schools, as an indispensable condition of their 
participation in the Parliamentary Grant, is in- 
expedient and inconsistent with the principle of 
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payment for results which forms the basis of the 
Revised Code.” 

Mr. THOMPSON seconded the Reso- 
lution moved by the hon. Member for 
Berkshire, but proposed a somewhat differ- 
ent mode of carrying it out. The weakest 
point in the Revised Code was the absence 
of any provision for the poor schools, which 
were now excluded from the grant, in con- 
sequence of being unable to comply with 
the requirements of the Privy Council by 
engaging trained masters at high salaries. 
No settlement of this question could be 
either satisfactory or permanent which did 
not throw open the public grant to all 
schools which were really in need, and 
which could produce satisfactory results. 
He therefore suggested that the capitation 
grant of 8s., now offered for scholars who 
had attended 200 times in the previous 
twelve months and who could pass a satis- 
factory examination in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, should not be confined to 
schools where certificated masters and 
pupil teachers were employed, but should 
be offered to all publie schools for the poor 
which could obtain a favourable report 
from the Government Inspectors of their 
discipline, teaching, buildings, and other 
conditions required by the Revised Code. 
The capitation grant of 4s. per scholar in 
average attendance throughout the year, 
he suggested should be confined to those 
schools where certificated masters were 
employed. The financial result of this 
scheme would be as fullows:—From the 
Estimates for the coming year now before 
the Louse it appeared that the whole grant 
for the purposes of education amounted to 
£842,000. From this he would deduct the 
sums appropriated to building, training 
schools, inspection and establishment, and 
some minor items, none of which would be 
affected by the alteration he proposed. 
After making these deductions there 
would remain £550,000, which repre- 
sented the three great heads of aug- 
mentation of masters’ salaries, payment 
of pupil-teachers, and capitation grants 
(according to the old system). The whole 
of these would under the Revised Code 
be replaced by the proposed capitation 
grants of 4s. and 8s. respectively. He 
had taken some pains to ascertain the 
proportion which these new grants would 
bear to those under the old Code. He had 
received returns from schools under very 
different circumstances; from small rural 
schools, large schools in towns, manufac- 
turing and mining schools; and on the 
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average it was found that the Revised 
Code now proposed to the House would 
effect a reduction of 20 per cent in the 
amount received by those schools from the 
public grant. This result has been ob- 
tained by assuming that the whole of the 
children who had attended 200 times in 
the year would pass a favourable examina- 
tion and obtain the whole 8s. per head. 
If this reduction of 20 per cent should be 
the general result over the whole country, 
the figures would then stand as follows :— 
The £550,000 which now represented the 
amount to be voted for the purposes to 
be hereafter supplied by the new capitation 
grant must be reduced by 20 per cent, or 
£110,000, and would then be £440,000. 
But by his plan the 4s. capitation grant 
would be confined to schools having trained 
masters, and would therefore not be liable 
to increase in consequence of extending 
the 8s. capitation grant to other schools. 
It was true that the 4s. capitation grant 
was to be given for scholars in average 
attendance, and the 8s. grant to those 
who attend 200 times; but the difference 
between the two was not considerable, 
and he would assume, for the purpose of 
this calculation, that they were identi- 
cal. The £440,000 to be voted for the 
capitation grants would therefore have to 
be divided into two portions, of which 
the smaller one, amounting to one-third 
(£146,666), would represent the 4s. capi- 
tation grant, and the larger one, amount- 
ing to two-thirds (£293,332), would re- 
present the 8s. capitation grant. This 
amount of £293,000 represents the capi- 
tation grant of 8s. as applicable to the 
1,000,000 of children contained in the 
schools now under inspection, and receiving 
grants. ‘By the Report of the Education 
Commissioners, there are 1,600,000 chil- 
dren in the public schools for the poor in 
England and Wales. Consequently, by a 
simple rule-of-three sum, it would be found 
that if the capitation grant of 8s. when 
applied to schools containing 1,000,000 
children required £293,000, the same 
grant applied to 600,000 more children 
would require £176,000 more money ; 
and the net result of the calculation would 
be, that if the whole of the unassisted pub- 
lie schools for the poor were suddenly en- 
abled to share in the grant, and could 
show equally good results with the schools 
now under inspection, the maximum addi- 
tion to the grant would be £176,000 per 
annum. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the unassisted schools of the 
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class under consideration are above 15,000 
in number ; that many of them are endowed 
schools, great numbers have bad buildings 
and inefficient teaching, and would be 
utterly unable to comply with the condi. 
tions on which alone any portion of the 
public money is given. It seems, there. 
fore, not an unfair supposition that the 
increase in the Vote resulting from throw. 
ing open the 8s. capitation grant to all 
public schools for the poor, would not for 
some years exceed the diminution in the 
grant to the schools now under inspec. 
tion, arising from the working out of the 
Revised Code when compared with the old 
system. At all events, the net increase 
would be so small as not to be alarming 
even to the most sensitive Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He must now look at the 
question in a different point of view ; namely, 
in its bearing on the Training School 
system. The establishment of training 
schools had been of great service to the 
cause of education. Those whose recol- 
lection enabled them to recall the state of 
this question twenty-five yeers ago would 
remember the great dearth of school- 
masters which then existed ; and although 
the requirements of managers of schools 
in those days were-very moderate, it was 
extremely difficult to meet with school- 
masters who knew anything of their busi- 
ness. The Report of the Education Com- 
missioners speaks very decidedly on this 
subject. Not only do they give their own 
impressions, but they quote the words of 
several of the Assistant Commissioners, and 
show that many witnesses had been ex- 
amined by them, and they dismiss the 
question with the brief but significant an- 
nouncement, that opinions were all but 
unanimous as to the superiority of trained 
over untrained masters. These establish- 
ments, however, could not be maintained 
in a state of complete efficiency without 
liberal aid from the public grant. He had 
for many years been one of the committee 
of management of a large training college 
in the North of England, and until he had 
the honour of a seat in that House he took 
an active part in its affairs. Until the 
Committee of Council commenced its pre- 
sent system of Queen’s Scholarships, the 
training college in question, like most - 
others, laboured under considerable finan- 
cial difficulties. Twice he had been re- 
quested by his colleagues to examine and 
report upon the financial position of the 
college, and its prospects of becoming self- 
supporting. On each occasion he was 
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there was no reasonable prospect of its be-| he had seldom listened to a speech with 
coming able to pay its way, without liberal | more disappointment and regret than he 
assistance from the two dioceses with | had done to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
which it was connected. From his own| ber for Berkshire. When he saw the 
experience, therefore, and the accounts he | Resolution his hon. Friend had placed on 
had heard of similar difficulties in other | the paper, he was anxious to support it; 
training colleges, he was convinced that | but really the speech of his hon. Friend 
without liberal Government assistance these | was so opposed to much that he felt on the 
establishments could not be maintained in | subject that he was in some difficulty as 
an efficient state. There was an impres- |to the course he should pursue. At all- 
sion abroad that the education given to the events, it was impossible he could follow 
trained masters was not in all respects suit- | his hon. Friend into the lobby as he origi- 
able to its purpose. He confessed that he | nally intended, without stating the reasons 
shared this impression, that he considered | that induced him to support his Resolu- 
the standard of teaching too high as a} tion. His hon. Friend had rested his pro- 
preparation for grounding village children | position upon an attack on the present 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. He} body of certificated masters and pupil- 
might be asked why he and other mana-| teachers. Now, there was no body of men 
gers of these schools did not correct the | to whom the country owed a deeper debt 
evil. The answer was easy. Training of gratitude than to the certificated school- 
schools were dependent on Government | masters and pupil-teachers. They had 
aid for their existence, and must prepare | had a difficult task to perform, and, on the 
their students for Government examina- | Whole, they had performed it to admiration. 
tions. The Government examiners were | Taking the testimony borne by the Report 
talented and conscientious men, but they of the Commissioners, they might fairly say 
were men of great acquirements, and re- that no body of men had rendered greater 
quired too much of the young men. He services to the present generation than the 
would quote a few questions from an ex- certificated masters. He was sorry to hear 
amination paper set in 1857 to the second | his hon. Friend raking up stories and read- 
year students— ing letters from unassisted schoolmasters 
“ What was the position of the Jews in North tending to thoow 0 cert of ofium ane 
Africa? How did this influence the Christian | 00 into contempt so valuable a body of 
dogma? Which of the early heresies may be at- | men. Nor could he agree with the hon. 
tributed to the Grecian philosophy as distinguished }) Member for Whitby (Mr. Thompson) that 
from the Egyptian? What was the probable} the questions put to the students in the 
souree of ascetic doctrines ? Give an account of training colleges were, upon the whole, 
Biscr oct of - a 2 the sects which | 1o¢ well chosen, although extreme cases 
might be found. The training colleges 

That was of course an extreme ease ; but | and the trained masters were among the 
still the possibility of such questions being greatest blessings of this century. Any 
asked of young men who were being} one who recollected what schools were 
trained to instruct the poor showed that | before this system was introduced would 
education in the training schools could not | see what a great advance had been made, 
be exactly what it should be. The best | and what the country owed to it. Onthe 
counterpoise which could be devised was | whole, he was well pleased with the gene- 
to be found in the action of public opinion, | ral principle on which the Revised Code 
and in gradually subjecting the trained | was founded. The difficulty he felt with 
masters to the natural law of supply|regard to it was that he had feared it 
and demand. At the same time, if young | would inflict too severe a blow upon the 
men were induced to bind themselves} trained masters. But he no longer had 
for five years as pupil-teachers, and then | that fear. Had he retained it, he should 
pass two years in training schools, they | have been prepared to oppose the Code. 
ought to have some advantage and pro-| He believed that, owing to the merits of 
tection, at any rate for some years to! the teachers themselves, they would, under 
come. He therefore would propose that | any system, command their value in the 
the 4s. capitation grant should be confined ; market; the country would never go back 
to the schools which had trained masters, | to the teachers the trained masters had 
while the 8s. for results should be given to | suspended. But, while he said this, there 
results wherever they were to be found. | were other grounds on which he was pre- 
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to support the proposition of the | 

on. Member for Berkshire. Where it | 
was possible for schools to have certificated | 
masters, he believed it was to the advantage 
of the school to have those masters, assisted 
by pupil-teachers ; and he felt sure that all 
schools which could employ them would 
do so; but there were many schools in the 
country which were not in a position to 
pay these gentlemen ; and in making sa- 
crifices to extend a scheme of education 
they ought to do their best to secure to 
the schools in the poor districts the ad- 
vantage of it. If it turned out that the 
certificated masters suffered, it could only 
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results, if they had satisfied an Inspector 
in two separate examinations at a year’s 
interval that the school was entitled tp 
assistance. He would ask the right hop, 
Gentleman to modify that provision, 
One of the witnesses before the Select 
Committee last year was a gentleman 
who had charge of a school at Bristol, 
He was not a trained master, but he had 
passed an examination in a satisfac’ 
manner, and he was conducting a 
school very successfully. But he was not 
entitled to aid from the Government, and, 
according to the new system, his school 
would not be entitled to receive anything 


be to a trifling extent; and he was sure | until he should be in charge of it for three 
the small amount of suffering they en-/| years, and until it should be twice in. 
dured should not be allowed to stand in | spected. What had happened since? For 
the way of securing the operation of the some reason or other, the gentleman in 
grant in favour of the poor districts which | question had left that school and gone to 
could not avail themselves of the services | another. He might have been succeeded 
of certificated masters, or comply with the | by another person in exactly the same 
expensive requisitions of the Government | position, and in that case the school, al- 
system. But he believed that the trained | though instructed by a competent master 
masters would not be losers by the change ; | for three years, and by another competent 


and what followed? Those poor schools | 
which could not obtain the trained master, 
because they could not afford it, would | 
become participators in the grant. He | 
wished to make an appeal for the schools 
established for the poorest and most desti- 
tute classes. Unless they could in some 
way enable them to secure the advantage 
the assistance of the Government gave, 
without requiring them to adopt its ex- 


master for the same period of time, would 
not have been brought up for examination 
or paid by results, because the masters 
had not passed through a certain amount 
of training. Moreover, the first master, 
when he went to another school, would 
not be allowed to receive any advantage 
from the experience he had acquired in 
his original charge. Anything more ab- 
surd than such a state of things could 


pensive machinery, they were not doing | hardly be conceived; and he would ask 


what these schools were entitled to. There 
was a disposition on the part of the House 
to sympathize with the wants of the poor- 
est class of children. But it was met by a 
considerable difficulty. It was impossible 
to adopt an exceptional system of legisla- 
tion for the poorer schools. There was a 
good deal in this argument. But when 
they got rid of this and came to a totally 
different system, he hailed that system, 
because it offered a ray of light for these 
unfortunate children. From the continu- 
ance of the old system there was nothing 
to hope for them. But now he thought it 
would be possible to give them some assist- 
ance. They could not at present settle 
positively what should be done; all they 
could do was to throw out the suggestion 
for the consideration of the Government. 
The Committee was aware that there were 
schoolmasters who had not gone through a 
regular course of training, or taken out a! 
certificate, who were allowed to offer their 





schools for examination and payment by 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent to make a slight modification in one 
of the articles of his Code, providing that 
when any master had once satisfied the 
Inspector he should be entitled to bring 
up his school for examination and pay- 
ment by results. If the Committee could 
come to some general Resolution that the 
principles of the new Code were some- 
thing approaching to freedom of trade in 
the matter of masters, it would take a 
great step. He would leave it to the 
Government to work out the details of 
the system, but he trusted they would not 
lose that opportunity of putting matters 
upon such a footing that the poorest and 
most unfortunate class of children might 
derive some advantage from the Parlia- 
mentary grants. The circumstances of 
those children were very hard. They 
were truly the motive power which set 
the whole of the machinery for education 
originally in motion. It was because their 
condition was felt to be so distressing that 
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the educational movement was first com- 
menced, and yet the benefits of the sys- 
tem had been reaped, not by them, but 
by a class above them. He trusted the 
Government would now extend to them 
that which their more fortunate neigh- 
pours had already received. It was im- 

ible that such a change as the present 
could be made without exciting some fear, 
and without injuring some interests ; but, 
at all events, let the people have the 
advantages as well as the disadvantages. 
let the Government try to make them- 
selves friends among the poor, and among 
those who were promoting the interests of 
the poor. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President would find no difficulty 
in remedying the evils under which the 
poorest class of schools were labouring. 
While recording his Vote in favour of 
the Resolution moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire, he would do so, not 
at all as sympathizing with the ex- 
pressions he had used in regard to the 
unfitness of the certificated masters, but 
because he desired to see the system 


further extended, and the advantages of 


it given to a class of schools which had 
hitherto been deprived of them. 

Mrz. WALTER said, he wished to say 
afew words in explanation. He denied 
that he had made an attack upon the cer- 
tificated masters. He had merely quoted 
from the Report of the Commissioners to 
show that all the Inspectors who had 
expressed an opinion on the subject had 
come to the conclusion—and he challenged 
the hon. Baronet to contradict it—that 
the efficiency of the certificated teachers 
was in an inverse ratio to their class or 
degree ; so that, as a general rule, the 
higher the certificate the worse the master. 
That statement was not his; it was made 
by the Commissioners, and was founded 
upon the reports of the Inspectors. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he could not 
quite understand the explanation of the 
hon. Gentleman. Why had he made the 
quotations ? 

_ Mz. WALTER said, that in contend- 
ing that the certificated masters were not 
indispensable to the efficiency of schools, 
he was bound to refer to the highest, and, 
indeed, the only authority on the subject— 
namely, the Report of the Commissioners. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, the proposition 
of the hon. Gentleman would end in abo- 
lishing the training colleges. Now, it 
seemed to him that those institutions had 


tendered great services to the country, and 
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must be continued if they wished to 
maintain the present system of national 
education. If ragged and poor schools 
could get equally good masters in a cheaper 
way, there might be some reason for abo- 
lishing the training colleges; but on the 
other hand, if they could get only an in- 
ferior class of teachers, the effect would 
be to lower the qualifications of masters 
throughout the whole country. To abo- 
lish the training colleges would be to 
diminish the supply of teachers and to 
increase their price, and the poorer schools, 
so far from being assisted, would be 
damaged by such a change. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he wished to call the 
attention of the Committee to the question 
actually before them. The right hon. 
Member (Mr. Adderley) ‘seemed to think 
that the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Berkshire was directed against all cer- 
tificated masters; in fact, that it was 
an attack upon them, although he (Mr. 
Deedes) fully appreciated the services of 
the certificated teachers, but there were 
many instances in which schools might be 
conducted in a perfectly satisfactory man- 
ner without having recourse to that class 
of masters. He took his stand on the 
words of the Resolution, and while recog- 
nising to the utmost the value of the cer- 
tificated masters, he maintained that the 
schools which were well conducted by un- 
certificated masters ought not to be ig- 
nored, and ought to have an equal claim 
to the advantages of the grant. He would 
ask the Committee to show by their vote that 
they did not wish to restrict the work of 
education, but to extend its blessings to all. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that after the in- 
dulgence which had been extended to him 
already that evening he should not again 
have trespassed in the debate, but that he 
had since received a petition from the school 
Inspectors of the diocese in which the hon. 
Member for Berkshire and himself lived, 
and he thought that the Committee ought 
to be placed in possession of their views. 
One point dwelt upon by the school In- 
spectors in that petition was, that whilst it 
was desirable that the capitation fees 
should be given to those schools which 
were under certificated masters, the grants 
on examination should be extended to all 
schools were the results were satisfactory. 
In supporting the Motion before the Com- 
mittee he desired to state that in so doing 
he had no wish to do anything in the 
least disrespectful to the certificated mas- 
ters. He agreed with his hon. Friend 
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(Mr. Deedes) that they were a most valu- 
able class of men; but he thought that 
the extension of that system, for the sup- 
port of which all were taxed, could not be 
fairly carried out in small places if they 
insisted upon the employment of such ex- 
pensive masters. He had himself, when 
the education Vote was under discussion, 
over and over again pressed upon the Go- 
vernment that they should make the prin- 
ciple of their grants more elastic. He 
would tell the Committee how the system 
acted in Oxon—of course, he looked after 
his own county; and if every hon. Mem- 
ber took the same course, they would have 
accurate information. From a return 
which he had moved for he found that in 
his county 300 places were represented 
in the census returns, and among these 
some sixty schools were assisted, some of 
the larger places having two or three 
schools. The population of the whole 
county was 170,000, of which the assisted 
places had 70,000 or about forty per cent, 
whilst, according to the income tax re- 
turns the same places represented about 
thirty per cent of the property of the 
county. The other 240, where there were 
no wealthy people to support schools, got 


nething, and in many places the small sum 
which could be obtained was not worth 


asking for. On the other hand, in many 
instances where schools were principally 
supported by clergymen of humble means, 
a few pounds would be a great help, and 
the granting of it would heal a sore place. 
The Inspector in his neighbourhood in 
1846 reported that during the previous 
year he had been very carefully looking 
after results as well as into the causes 
from which those results were speedily to 
follow, and in doing this he fancied that 
he had learned to regard their present 
system, imperfect as-it unquestionably 
was, as one from which at times he had 
certainly found the most unexpected re- 
sults. He should conclude what he had 
to say by expressing the hope that the 
Motion would be carried, for he believed 
that it was by some such means as that 
proposed that they would be able to ex- 
tend the benefits of their system to those 
places which stood in need of assistance. 
Mr. LOWE: Sir, this is a matter of 
great importance, and though the notice 
has been some time on the books of the 
House, I have no doubt that it has taken 
many Members somewhat by surprise. I 
will therefore beg their calm attention 
while I endeavour to point out to the 


Mr, Henley 
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Committee, what is the effect of that 
which we are asked to do. The present 
system of Privy Council grants is that we 
take what I think are rather exaggerated 
precautions to see to the application of the 
money which is intrusted to us. We do 
not receive the money merely to distribute 
among a number of schools, but to main. 
tain a certain standard of education and 
teaching. That has hitherto been the 
practice of the Privy Council, and we have 
appropriated certain‘monies as grants to 
teachers of different kinds, the only ex. 
ception being the present capitation grant. 
In the Revised Code we propose to abolish 
these appropriations, and so far we propose 
to weaken the assurance which the publie 
has that the money which has been voted 
reaches the purposes for which it was in- 
tended. We proposed, however, to sub- 
stitute for the security which was derived 
from the appropriation of this money an- 
other kind of security —that which is 
called payment by results, on a strict ex- 
amination of children grouped according 
to age, the payments depending on that 


examination, and on nothing else. We. 


thought that was an equivalent for the ap- 
propriation for which it was substituted. 
It has not, however, been the pleasure of 
the House to allow that system to be car- 
ried out. They have expressed their wish 
that a portion of the grant should be given 
without examination, and that the portion 
given on examination should be given on 
an examination not of that searching kind 
which would be the result of grouping by 
age. What I want to point out to the 
Committee is that payment by results 
exists no longer in the present Code, and 
that the proposition we have before us 
really does away with the former security 
we had by appropriations to certificated 
masters, who had been carefully trained 
and taught for the purpose, and substitutes 
for it an imperfect security by examina- 
tion. Now I put it to the Committee 
whether an examination conducted by an 
Inspector, in which it is competent for 
the master to place his pupils in whatever 
class he pleases for the purpose of being 
examined, is one which is likely to afford 
adequate security to the public, the guar- 
dians of whose purse we are, that their 
money will be properly expended? It 
would be well, in my opinion, that you 
should also have the collateral security that 
the school is intrusted to a competent 
master. ‘Then there is the financial result. 
You are asked to admit, as far as 1 cam 
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form an estimate, some 654,000 children 
more to the capitation grant, and to intro- 
duce between 15,000 and 16,000 fresh 
schools. What demands may in conse- 
quence be made on the Exchequer it is at 

mt impossible to calculate. They 
would, no doubt, be very considerable, nor 
could we hope for any large diminution of 
the grant until the existing race of pupil- 
teachers had passed away. I am there- 
fore afraid, looking the matter in the face, 
we should be incurring an enormously in- 
creased expenditure, without those guaran- 
tees which Parliament has hitherto deemed 
to be necessary for the due expenditure of 
the public money. Then we must bear in 
mind the manner in which we should be 
treating the certificated masters. They 
have before this complained of me as one 
of their worst enemies ; and though it has 
never been my wish to be such, I have 
never condescended to say anything to 
assuage their wrath. I must now, how- 
ever, observe, that although I am ready to 
maintain, as I have always done, that they 
have no vested interests to set up, and that 
their salaries should be regulated, as in all 
other cases, by the rules of supply and de- 
mand, yet I think they are entitled, at the 


present moment especially, to receive a 
good deal of consideration from the House. 
Indeed, it would, in my opinion, be a 
proceeding inflicting great hardship at 
once to destroy the monopoly which they 
have hitherto enjoyed. Then comes an- 
other point which is worthy of serious 


attention. I cannot for a moment doubt 
that the result of the adoption of the 
course which we are asked to take would 
be the destruction of the training colleges, 
from which we have hitherto kept our 
hands, not so much on account of any out- 
cry which might have been raised by the 
withdrawal from them of a certain amount 
of Government assistance, as because we 
felt convinced that such a step would 
really destroy many of them. I am not 
now speaking of whether it is advisable 
to keep up those colleges or not, but I 
cannot conceive that they can be ultimate- 
ly supported unless you hold out some 
object to those by whom they are passed. 
If you had established an examination of 
the stringent character which was origi- 
nally proposed, it might be that the su- 
perior training required to fit pupils for 
the examination might make it worth 
4man’s while to go to a training college; 
but now that you have determined to 
adopt a more lax system, it is doubtful 
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whether this would be the case to such 
an extent as to secure the maintenance 
of those colleges. I have made these 
remarks in order to induce the Committee 
duly to weigh the magnitude of the Reso- 
lution to which we are asked to assent. 
We cannot, I may add, pass it in the 
form in which it at present stands, be- 
cause it contains a statement which is 
inaccurate. It sets forth that “‘ to require 
the employment of certificated masters 
and pupil-teachers by managers of schools 
as an indispensable condition of their par- 
ticipation in the Parliamentary grant is 
inexpedient.”” Now we do not require 
the employment of pupil-teachers as an 
indispensable condition, and the Resolu- 
tion cannot, therefore, be very well put 
in its present shape. I have simply to 
say in conclusion that I hope the Com- 
mittee will consider well the step which 
they are asked to take before giving to 
it their sanction. ‘I do not say the pro- 
posal is one which would strike a fatal 
blow at education, but I do believe that, for 
the reasons which I have stated, it would 
bring about a revolution a great deal 
more comprehensive in its results than 
any which the Revised Code as now pro- 
posed is calculated to effect. 

Mr. WALTER said, he wished to ex- 
press his readiness to amend his Resolu- 
tion, in order to meet the objection raised 
to its form by his right hon. Friend, by 
the substitution of the word “or” for 
“and” immediately preceding the words 
‘* pupil-teachers.”” He must add that he 
was unable to reconcile the arguments 
just used by the right hon. Gentleman 
with the statement which he had made a 
short time before in reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and wished to know 
what principle he had retained in his 
Revised Code if it were not payment for 
results as ascertained by examination. 

Mr. LOWE said, the Amendment pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend would not quite 
meet the objection to the form of the Re- 
solution as it stood. He should suggest 
that the words ‘‘and pupil-teachers” be 
omitted, inasmuch as the employment of 
pupil-teachers was not an indispensable 
condition of participation in the grant. 

Mr. WALTER intimated his willing- 
ness to comply with the suggestion. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That to require the employment of Certifi- 
cated Masters by Managers of Schools, as an in- 
dispensable condition of their participation in the 
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Parliamentary Grant, is inexpedient, and incon- 
sistent with the principle of payment for results 
which forms the basis of the Revised Code.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 156; 
Noes 163 : Majority 7. 


Mr. BAINES said, he then rose to pro- 
pose a Resolution which must be regarded 
as the antithesis to that which the Com- 
mittee had just negatived. The effect of 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Berkshire was to extend the Government 
grants downwards, while the object of the 
Resolution he intended to propose was to 
contract the range of those grants upwards. 
In consequence of the advice of a most ex- 
perienced Member of that House, he had 
somewhat modified the Resolution of which 
he had given notice, and the shape in which 
he intended to move it was as follows :— 


“ That, in order to prevent an unnecessary and 
undue expenditure of public money, it is expedient 
that the Managers of a School, before receiving 
Capitation Money from the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education, should satisfy the 
Inspector that the circumstances of the parents on 
behalf of whose children such capitation grant is 
claimed are such as to require public assistance 
for the education of their children.” 


It would be seen that he had omitted 
the final clause of his Resolution as it 
originally stood, which was— 

“That the district in which the school is situ- 
ated is one where a good and efficient school 
would not be likely to be maintained without aid 
from the public purse.” 

His object was to prevent the waste of 
public money. He should not repeat quo- 
tations and figures which he had used upon 
a former occasion, but briefly state his 
case, leaving it to the serious consideration 
of the Committee whether, as guardians 
of the public purse, they ought not to put 
an end to an abuse which brought discredit 
upon the system of national education. 
The practical working of the present sys- 
tem was to give the greatest amount of 
public money to the richest schools, instead 
of affording the greatest assistance towards 
the education of children belonging to 
those who supported themselves by manual 
labour. The amount of the grant ought 
to bear some proportion to the amount of 
voluntary subscriptions; but in the case of 
Faversham, which was only one of many 
instances, the subscriptions were £38, while 
the Government grant from the public 
purse was £382, although the schools pos- 
sessed endowments and other sources of 
income which amounted to upwards of 
£600 a year. He was also cognizant of 
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many cases where schools were receiving 
amounts which no one would pretend to 
justify—schools belonging to wealthy pro. 
prietors, liberal friends of education, who 
were perfectly able and willing to support 
their own schools. In the case of Durham 
the Assistant Commissioner reported that 
out of twenty-nine schools in his district 
receiving grants, not one was entitled to 
them, and the very managers of the schools 
themselves expressed their astonishment 
that money should be wasted by grants 
being conferred upon them to which they 
had no title whatever. The reports with 
respect to Bristol, Plymouth, and in various 
parts of London, went to establish this 
point, that the amount of school fees was 
kept down by the large and unn 
grants of money; and Mr. Watkins stated 
positively that that was the result in many 
cases of the capitation grant, and that it 
was no benefit, but a positive injury to 
the poor, by inducing them to take a low 
view of education, and by destroying that 
effort on behalf of their children which 
it was their duty to make. In many 
schools the children of tradesmen, and of 
persons well able to pay for education, 
were educated at the same cost as the 
children of the humblest of the population. 
In the mining and manufacturing districts 
there were many artisans and mechanics 
earning £3 and £4 a week in wages, and 
they were only required to pay a pittance 
of 1d. or 2d. per week for the education of 
their children. There was another class 
of schools which possessed large endow- 
ments, and there was not the smallest 
pretence for giving them public aid. It 
was a great advantage that parents should 
feel they were making sacrifices for their 
children ; and if they did not, they were apt 
to hold in light estimation the advantages 
of education. Another prejudicial effect was 
the check which employers and wealthy 
landlords experienced in the natural desire 
to assist their poorer neighbours. If he 
were to carry out his own convictions, he 
should go much further in the way of re- 
ducing the public grants; but he now only 
required managers of schools to eliminate 
from the schools for which they claimed 
public money those who they themselves 
believed did not require it. It was the 
duty of that House, as guardians of the 
public purse, seriously to consider his pro- 
posal. He concluded by moving his Reso 
lution, as follows :— 

“That, in order to prevent any unnecessary 
and undue expenditure of public money, it is e% 
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pedient that Managers of Schools, before receiving 

itation grants from the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education, should satisfy the Inspectors, that 
the cirumstances of the parents in behalf of whose 
children the capitation grants are claimed are 
such as require public assistance for the education 
of their children.” 

Mz. BARROW said, he rose to second 
the Resolution, because he hoped it would 
have the effect of bringing back national 
gehools to the use for which they were 
originally intended. The grants were in 
many instances misappropriated, and the 
children of the poorer classes were no 
longer educated in these schools, but were 
elbowed out of them by the children of 
the middle classes. The result was that 
a description of education was given in 
the schools which was not suited to the 
requirements of the poorer portion of the 

ulation. 

zp JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
effect of the Resolution of the hon. Gen- 
tleman would, if carried, be to impede the 
business of the schools, to throw an un- 
necessary onus on the managers, and to 
change them into private inquisitors. It 
should be remembered that the Inspectors 
had at present the power of reporting that 
a school was attended by a class of chil- 
dren who ought not to. be found there, 
and the Privy Council could then take the 
necessary steps to remedy that abuse. 

Mz. BARNES said, he should support 
the Resolution on the ground that the grant 
went now in a considerable degree to the 
education of a class of children for whom 
it was never designed. The House would 
not have consented to the first grant of 
£20,000 had it not been distinctly stated 
that it was for the education of the poor. 
On that account it appeared to him that 
the House had shut its eyes to the facts, 
for it was under the delusion that by 
granting large sums of money it was pro- 
moting the education of the children of 
the labouring classes. He held in his 
hand a statement which showed that at a 
school of considerable reputation near the 
metroplis, which received large grants from 
the public purse, the children of a supe- 
rior class of tradesmen, who could as easily 
afford to pay 1s. as 3d. a week, were being 
educated. In Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and all the large towns, it was well known 
that the pupils attending the schools were 
m a great measure the children of parents 
well able to pay. In a school with which 
he was well acquainted, which was at- 
tended by 250 scholars, and received no 
grant from the State, the balance-sheet of 
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last year showed a loss of only £8, and at 
a little distance was another school which 
received a large public grant, but which 
had no more necessity for it than the other. 

Mr. HARDY said, that they were all 
desirous, he believed, that the children 
of those parents who supported themselves 
by manual labour should be those who re- 
ceived the greatest share of benefit from 
these schools. He could not, however, 
regard them as objectionable if persons of 
a higher class were desirous of availing 
themselves of them. If, for example, in 
such schools as those to which the hon. 
Member for Bolton alluded, which persons 
of a higher class frequented, they were to 
charge those children 6d. instead of 3d., they 
would by so doing involve those schools in 
many difficulties, and place the managers 
in a position that would prevent the schools 
being properly carried on. He thought it 
would be a benefit to the poorer classes 
that the children of the higher classes 
should be sent to those schools. It should 
be recollected that the capitation grant 
was not paid to the child, but to the per- 
sons who conducted the school. If those 
persons, then, conducted the schools in 
such a way as to induce the higher ciass 
to avail themselves of their advantages, 
he thought that the community generally 
would be benefited by the results. The 
speeches in support of the Resolution al- 
most all went to the root of the matter; 
and, indeed, the hon. Member for Leeds 
did not disguise that he wished to place 
the schools entirely on a voluntary foot- 
ing. Any person who knew what the 
schools had been and what they now are 
could never suppose that the State by its 
grants had done harm to the cause of edu- 
cation. The children of the poorer classes 
could not but benefit from intercourse with 
children in a better position. He believed, 
however, that the great mass of the scho- 
lars were the children of those who sup- 
ported themselves by manual labour. If 
the Motion were carried, it would throw 
upon the managers a duty which it would 
be impossible for them honestly to dis- 
charge unless the hon. Member undertook 
to fix the limit out of the rate-book or 
otherwise, by which the managers were to 
be guided. In many villages the national 
schools had been brought into such a state 
of efficiency that the farmers, even if they 
sent their children to a distance, could not 
obtain for them so good an education else- 
where. The more respectable children 
also contributed to the funds of the school 
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and to the income of the master by extra 
payments for learning drawing and in 
some cases Latin, which the certificated 
masters were qualified to teach. These 
children maintained the tone of the school, 
and they well earned the capitation grant 
the school received on their account. 

Mr. LOWE said, that the fourth clause 
of the Code declared that ‘the object of 
the grant is to promote the education of 
children belonging to the classes who sup- 
port themselves by manual labour.” That 
was the principle on which the grant was 
founded. He would recommend his hon. 
Friend not to press his Motion, because, if 
it were carried, it would only affirm that 
which was already the principle of the 
Department ; and if the hon. Member lost 
his Resolution, it would very much shake 
the principle in question. 

Motion made, and Question, 

“ That, in order to prevent an unnecessary and 
undue expenditure of public money, it is expe- 
dient that the Managers of a School, before re- 
ceiving Capitation Money from the Committee of 
Privy Council on Education, should satisfy the 
Inspector that the circumstances of the parents 
on behalf of whose children such Capitation 
Grant is claimed are such as to require public 
assistance for the education of their children,” 
—put, and negatived. 


Mr. BAINES said, he then rose to 
move his other Resolution— 

“ That, although Evening Schools are valuable, 
as means of confirming and carrying on the edu- 
cation received in Day Schools, it is unnecessary 
and inexpedient to grant public money for their 
support, inasmuch as the youth attending them 
are generally in the receipt of wages, and are well 
able to pay the small charge for evening instruc- 
tion, and also because numerous Evening Schools 
and Classes already exist in connection with the 
voluntary institutions, and are constantly increas- 
ing in number and efficiency.” 


Mr. LOWE said, he could not agree to 
the Resolution. The young persons who 
attended evening schools very often re- 
ceived exceedingly scanty wages. 

Motion made, and Question, 

“ That, although Evening Schools are valuable, 
as means of confirming and carrying on the edu- 
cation received in Day Schools, it is unnecessary 
and inexpedient to grant public money for their 
support, inasmuch as the youth attending them 
are generally in the receipt of wages, and are 
well able to pay the small charge for evening in- 
struction, and also because numerous Evening 
Schools and Classes already exist in connection 
with voluntary institutions, and are constantly 
increasing in number and efficiency,” 

—put, and negatived. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he quite agreed 
in the principle that unless a strong case 
was made out no exceptional legislation 
ought to take place. But a line could be 

Mr, Hardy 
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drawn sharply and distinctly betweeg 
England and Wales. The great majority of 
children in Wales spoke only Welsh, al. 
though the English language was making 
steady progress, and parents showed an 
eager desire that their children should bg 
thus instructed. Everywhere, except in 
the national schools, those children 

and were spoken to, in the Welsh lan. 
guage ; and so different was that lan 
from the English, that Dutch or German 
children would make more progress ing 
year, so as to come up to the requirements 
of the Committee of Council. He would, 
therefore, move the following Resolution:— 

“That inasmuch as the great majority of chil- 
dren in Wales are, on their admission to Schools, 
either altogether ignorant of, or imperfectly ae- 
quainted with the English language, through the 
medium of which they are instructed, and in 
which their examination is conducted, such exa- 
mination shall not, in any School in the Prinei- 
pality, be commenced until the children have at 
tained the age of seven years ; that group 1 shall 
include children between seven and eight years of 
age ; group 2 those between eight and ten ; group 
3 those between ten and twelve; and group 4 
those above twelve years of age.” 

Mr. LOWE said, it was not in his 
power to consent to the Amendment. He 
was happy to say that among a large num- 
ber of the Welsh people there was a desire 
that their children should learn English, 
It would appear that Welsh children were 
much quicker than English, and he had no 
doubt that by their superior ability they 
would make up for the disadvantage under 
which they laboured in English not being 
their own language. There was a capita- 
tion grant for children between the agesof 
three and six, and the best thing they could 
do was to go to school and learn English. 

Coronet PENNANT said, he thought 
that the Resolution was founded upon 
truth and justice, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not justified in treating the 
proposition in the cavalier manner that he 
had done. The Welsh language was, in his 
opinion the curse of Wales, and he should 
be glad to see it replaced by the English ; 
still they must deal with the state of 
things that existed, and which he believed 
justified the Committee in adopting the 
Resolution which had been submitted to it 
by the hon. Member. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That, inasmuch as the great majority of Chil- 
dren in Wales are, on their admission to Sehoo 
either altogether ignorant of, or imperfectly a¢- 
quainted with the English language, through the 
medium of which they are instructed, and it 
which their examination is conducted, such Xi 
mination shall not, in any School in the 
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ity, be commenced until the Children have 
attained the age of seven years.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 61; 
Noes 136 : Majority 75. 


Mrz. ADDERLEY said, he feared some 
of the divisions that evening had been a 
great discouragement to the training col- 
leges; but he was afraid the Code in the 
present shape would have the effect of 
starving them. He had given notice of 
a Resolution which he would now beg to 
propose. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is desirable to maintain a premium 
on the acquisition of the present standard of a 
second year’s training by Schoolmasters under- 
taking large Schools.” 

Mr. LOWE said, he hoped his right 
hon. Friend would not press his Reso- 
lution. He did not see how it would be 
possible to give a premium to school- 
masters without undoing all they had 
already done ; andif they gave them any- 
thing in the shape of a monopoly, it would 
probably be resented by the managers. 

Mrz. ADDERLEY said, he would with- 
draw his Motion, and would take some other 
opportunity of having the point discussed. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


House resumed. 
[No Report. | 


INCLOSURE BILL.—COMMITTEE. 
BILL REFERRED TO SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had no 
objection to agree to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, for referring 
this Bill to a Select Committee, as far as 
related to the inclosure of Chigwell, in 
Essex, on the understanding that the Se- 
lect Committee would be named by the 
Committee of Selection in the same man- 
ner as any private Bill. 

Order discharged. 

Ordered, 

“That the Bill, so far as relates to the In- 
closure of Chigwell, in the county of Essex, be 
committed to a Select Committee, to be appointed 
by the Committee of Selection, in the same man- 
her as in the case of a Private Bill.” 


WRITS OF HABEAS CORPUS INTO HER 
MAJESTY’S POSSESSIONS ABROAD 
BILL—THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading Read. 

F Motion made, and Question proposed, 

an the Bill be now read the third 
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Mr. AYRTON said, he would move as an 
Amendment, that the Bill should be recom- 
mitted, in order that he might propose the 
addition of a clause providing that where 
any court or Judge refused to issue a writ 
of Habeas Corpus there should be a right 
of appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the words “ That the ” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ Order for the Third Reading of the said Bill be 
discharged.” 

—instead thereof. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
the provision proposed to be inserted by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was en- 
tirely novel in its character; and as it 
seemed to him altogether unnecessary, he 
felt bound, on the part of the Government, 
to oppose it. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Ayrton). As he read the 
Act, it would apply not only to the colo- 
nies, but it would deprive all the Queen’s 
subjects of the advantage of a prerogative 
writ. He objected to the Bill ¢n toto. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
point out that in all the colonies proper 
there was no appeal in criminal matters 
to the Privy Council. The effect of the 
clause would be to give such an appeal, 
and the result would be that the due 
course of justice in the colonies would be 
seriously impeded. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought his hon. Friend was singular in 
his opinion that the act would be attended 
with inconvenience. The object of the 
Bill was to place the supreme courts in 
the colonies to which it would apply on 
the same footing as the superior courts at 
home. Nothing could be more incon- 
venient than to sent out writs of Habeas 
Corpus from this country. During the 
period which must elapse between the 
issue and the return of the writ the proper 
time for trying the prisoner might have 
occurred, and then would arise the ques- 
tion whether he ought to be tried in the 
interval, or whether he ought to be kept 
untried. If the former, of what use would 
be the writ? If the latter, the object of 
the writ would be altogether defeated. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he could not but 
express great doubts as to the wisdom 
both of the Bill and of the Amendment. 
It was a very grave question whether they 
ought not to continue the supreme protec- 
tion which the Queen now had the power 
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of extending to all her subjects whenever 
their freedom might be put in jeopardy 
by a wrong decision. There would be no 
great harm in leaving the law as it stood. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 62; Noes 
24: Majority 38. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, 


Bill passed. 


Proceedings 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 6, 1862. 
Minortes.}—Pustiic Bitts.—2* Transfer of Stocks 

(Ireland). 

3* Exchequer Bonds (£1,000,000). 

Their Lordships met ; and having gone 
through the business on the paper, without 
Debate, 

House adjourned at a quarter-past Five 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 6, 1862. 


Minvtes, |—Pustic Bitts.—1° Sites for Places of 
Worship (Ireland); Public Works and Har- 
bours Act Amendment; Transfer of Land ; 
Declaration of Title; Security of Purchasers ; 
Real Property (Title of Purchasers). 

3° Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland). 


VENTILATION OF SHIPS OF WAR. 
QUESTION, 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
rose to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Tf he will Jay on the table of the House 
the Report of a Committee appointed by 
the Admiralty to consider the ventilation 
of Her Majesty’s Ships; whether Her 
Majesty’s Ships and Vessels destined for 
tropical climates since the reception of 
that Report have been fitted in conformity 
with the opinion of that Committee ; and 
whether the Officer commanding the Co- 
quette, a gun vessel now preparing to sail 
for China, has applied to have the ventila- 
tion of his ship improved ; and if so, what 
reply has been given to his application ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET replied, 
that he should have no sort of objection to 
lay the Report upon the table ; but it was 
in fact only a preliminary Report, and was 
not complete. The proposals that had 

Mr. Walpole 
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been made by the Committee on Ventilg. 
tion were some of them quite impracticable; 
but the Admiralty were carrying out cer. 
tain of the recommendations in several 
classes of ships with the view of giving 
a fair trial to the system, and great hopes 
were entertained that the ventilating sys 
tem adopted would prove highly advan. 
tageous. The Coquette was fitted with 


the improved ventilating apparatus. 


CIVIL SERVICE SALARIES, 
QUESTION. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had a question to put to the Secretary 
to the Treasury with regard to the Super- 
annuation of certain classes of Civil Ser- 
vants. The House was aware that the 
principle upon which Superannuations were 
fixed was, that the Salaries the Civil Ser. 
vants received were taken as a basis upon 
which the Superannuations were allowed, 
regulated according to the years of service, 
There were, however, certain officers, Poor 
Inspectors and others, employed in travel- 
ling about, who received, in addition to 
their salaries, allowances for travelling 
expenses, and those allowances had been 
commuted into a fixed annual allowance, 
He wished to know whether this class were 
required to pay Income Tax upon the com- 
muted allowance; and if it appeared that 
that was the case, whether they were al- 
lowed to calculate the emoluments upon 
which they paid Income Tax as part of 
the Salary upon which they could claim 
superannuation ? 

Mr. PEEL said, that the Salaries only, 
and not the travelling expenses, were al- 
lowed to count towards the pensions of 
these gentlemen. No more of any com- 
muted allowance than the excess received 
over what they actually paid for their tra- 
yelling expenses was liable to Income Tax. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Have the Civil Servants a right to reckon 
the emoluments upon which they pay In- 
come Tax as part of the Salary upon which 
they may claim superannuation allowance? 

Mr. PEEL: Certainly not. 


PROCEEDINGS AT IERAT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, with respect to events now occur 
ring at Herat, any proceeding or operation, 
Diplomatic or Military, will be undertaken, 


| either by the English or Indian Goveri 
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ment, which should have a tendency to 
pledge this Country to any act of hostility 
against Persia, or to any step for or against 
auy of the other powers of Central Asia, 
without tlie full knowledge and consent of 
Parliament and the Country ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
only answer I can give the hon. Gentleman 
is that neither Her Majesty’s Government 
nor the Indian Department have received 
any information whatever tending to show 
that any such operations against Herat 
have been undertaken by the Shah of 
Persia ; and putting all the circumstances 
together, we are inclined entirely to dis- 
believe the report. 


FORTS AT SPITHEAD. 
QUESTION. 


Sr JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
asthe season for carrying on works was 
rapidly passing away, he wished to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, When a discus- 
sion will be taken on the propriety of pro- 
ceeding with the erection of the three 
Forts at Spithead ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the! 


Commission to whom that question was re- | 


ferred in deference to the obvious opinion 
of the House of Commons, have not yet 
reported, Whenever their Report is made, 
it will be necessary, as we stated before 
Easter, to come to Parliament for a Vote, 
and on that occasion, of course, the question | 


will be discussed. I am quite aware that 
that reference, together with the suspen- 
sion of the works, has been attended with 
considerable expense; and if it should! 


turn out, on the Report of the Commis- | 


sioners, that these forts are necessary to | 
co-operate with and support the nautical 
defences, then of course a certain amount 
of valuable time will have been lost. That 
we stated to the House ; but the House 
Were so entirely run away with, owing to 
the report of the encounter between the 
Merrimac and the Monitor, that it was in 
vain to attempt to stem the tide; and we) 
felt that our duty compelled us to yield | 
to what in debate and by other signs was 
manifestly the wish of the great majority | 
of hon. Members, I will only add this— | 
if I may be allowed to say so, without 
meaning anything in the least degree dis- 
Courteous to the House—that when the 
House of Commons takes into its own 
hands administrative details, and takes 
them out of the hands of the executive 
Government, the probability is that such a 
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course will be attended with increased ex- 
pense and diminished efficiency. 

Mr. BENTINCK: I will beg to ask 
the noble Lord whether he is able to say 
at what probable time the evidence and the 
Report of the Defence Commission will be 
in the hands of Members. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: The Commis- 
sion, I believe, are considering their Re- 
port, or are about to consider it, and the 
information I have received leads me to 
think that they are likely to agree to it in 
about a fortnight; but I cannot pledge 
myself as to the particular time when the 
Report will be in print and ready to be 
laid on the table. 


CEYLON.—RETURN MOVED FOR. 


Mr. LYALL said: Sir, in bringing 
before the House the subject of which I 
have given notice, I am well aware that 
there are probably many Members here 
whose acquaintance with the East and per- 
sonal experience in that part of the world 
to which I am about to refer would have 
enabled them to call your attention far more 
effectually to the consideration of a ques- 
tion of so much importance. Those Gen- 
tlemen will, however, I trust, give us the 
benefit of their knowledge and experience 
this evening ; and, for my part, ] may say 
that I have not been induced to undertake 
this duty through any external influence, 
or at the instigation of any interested 
parties, but solely by a desire to promote 
the good government of our dependencies, 
and, as far as is consistent with justice and 
sound policy, to save the Imperial Exehe- 
quer. With this object, I hope to occupy 
the time of the House very briefly, and will 
take care not to weary it by reading many 
extracts and statistics; for this subject 
ought to be as interesting as it is important, 
if it had fallen into the hands of those who 
could treat it with the ability it deserves, 

In advocating the transfer of so import- 


| ant a dependency as the island of Ceylon 


to another department of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it may be as well, however, that 
I should refresh the memory of the House 
with a few facts respecting that colony. 
This island appears by all accounts to be 
perhaps the most beautiful, and in many 
respects the most interesting, in the world, 
Though tropically situated, it has a healthy 
climate and every variety of temperature. 
Nearly the size of Ireland, or about 25,000 
square miles, it had a population of 
1,876,000 by the census of 1860, and, in 
2T 
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accordance with its usual ratio of increase 
it has probably, now, not far off 2,000,000. 
In 1835 it had 1,240,000, so that its 
annual increase has been about 2 per cent. 
The shallow channel dividing it from India 
is about sixty-five miles across, and in 
character, climate, religion, and to some 
extent in race, and in all the characteris- 
ties which mark a nation, it is essentially 
Indian. In Asiatic poetry it has been styled 
the pearl which has dropped from the brow 
of India ; and certainly within its com- 
paratively limited area nature seems to 
have granted it everything which can make 
life interesting and attractive to mankind. 
Mankind, however, seem to have taken 
care that this paradise of our first parents, 
as it is sometimes regarded in Eastern 
story, should suffer here all the evils of the 
Fall, for its annals present a long career 
of war, famine, and misery; but I will 
not trouble the House with any details of 
its early history. It is sufficient to state, 
that at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the Portuguese took possession of 
its maritime provinces, and remained in 
the island till the days of Cromwell, when 
the Dutch drove them out; and these last, 
in their turn, were expelled by the East 
India Company, who in 1796 fitted out an 
expedition from Madras, and wrenched the 
island from their dominion in about three 
weeks without loss or difficulty. For two 
years, or till 1798, it was administered by 
the East India Company, when it was 
transferred to the Crown, and settled at 
the Peace of Amiens as a Crown colony in 
spite of the strongest remonstrances of the 
Marquis Wellesley against such a transfer. 
The province of Kandy, in the interior of 
the island, had, however, never been con- 
quered by Europeans, but that mountain- 
ous region had always remained under its 
native princes. The treachery and cruelty 
of the last King of Kandy, and his invasion 
of our territories, obliged our Government 
in 1815 to dethrone him and expel him 
from the island. In 1817-18 another in- 
surrection in that country followed, which 
was also soon quelled, and since that time 
no serious rebellion has taken place, for 
the insurrectional disturbances in 1834, 
and during Lord Torrington’s rule, can 
hardly be called by that name. Good 
roads have now heen made through the 
previous inaccessible district of Kandy, 
and, indeed, over the whole island, and I 
believe these highlands of Ceylon are as 
tranquil now as those of Scotland. 

This Crown colony, as it is called, 
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having comparatively few of our race, not 
more than 7,000 Europeans, and composed 
chiefly of Asiatics and Eurasians, is go. 
verned, like India, despotically; but the 
Governor is assisted, like the Governor 
General of India, by two Councils—ong 
executive, composed of four or five of the 
principal officers of the colony; and the 
other, legislative, more numerous, repre- 
senting planters, chiefs, and other proprie- 
tors in the island; but the paramount au. 
thority ever rests with the Governor. The 
civil service, though much improved of 
late years, appears at the same time to 
have become more expensive, absorbing 
more than a third of the largely-inereasing 
revenue, and, according to Sir Emerson 
Tennant, who wrote in 1859, it is still in 
an unsatisfactory state; and of course, with 
such a limited area of selection, it is not 
easy to get men of the stamp and ability 
which has shed such a lustre over the ser- 
vice of the other part of our Indian Empire, 

To quote the words of Sir Emerson 
Tennant, he observes— 

“Those who seek Administrative Reform will 
here find a rich field for their exertions. It is 
cumbrous and embarrassed, complicated in its 
processes, and slow in its performances, It is in 
reality a relic of the old Dutch system patched 
and altered by successive Governments to meet 
emergencies; but requiring at the present day 
fundamental changes to adapt it to the transition 
through which the colony is passing.” 


He then goes on to say— 

“ Few servants of ability have been trained in 
the colony, and in fact the narrow area of selee- 
tion obliges the Governor to refer to England for 
the higher posts in the service.” 

Further changes have lately been made 
at the Colonial Office, and cadets for the 
Ceylon civil service submit to a certaim 
kind of competition in this country, the 
effect of which time alone will reveal. _ 
With regard to the troops maintained in 
the colony, it appears by the Military 
Colonial Expenditure Committee of last 
year, that their numbers consisted of 846 
European Infantry, 1,356 Native, and 
135 Artillery, and 7 Sappers; the colo- 
nial military disbursements amounted to 
£70,000, and the Imperial expenditure 
connected with this garrison, and to which 
I wish more particularly hereafter to direct 
your attention, amounted to £110,268, oF 
altogether £180,268. Before going fur- 
ther, however, into the military question, 
wish to state the amount of the revenue 
and expenditure of the colony during the 
last few years. It appears that the re- 
venue, which in 1854 was only £408,000, 
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had risen in 1860 to £767,000, or an in- 
erease of about 90 per cent, and an annual 
jnerease of about £50,000 on the average. 
The ordinary expenditure during the same 
period rose from £398,268 to £705,440, 
or an increase of expenditure in these 
years of nearly 80 per cent, or an annual 
inerease of about £40,000; and altoge- 
ther, after an outlay of £1,270,000 on 
roads, bridges, and other public works, 
there still remains in the hands of the Go- 
vernment a large accumulated revenue. 
The extension of coffee planting may be 
regarded as the leading cause of this 
improvement of the revenue, and of the 
general prosperity of the island. The 
exports of coffee in the year 1835 were only 
£1,870,143 ; in 1847, £33,000,000; in 
1860, £69,454,847. The land revenue 
and customs more than doubled, as well 
asthe tolls from the extension of roads ; 
and nothing but the want of labour, which 
is dear, prevents extensive cotton planting. 
Though Malabars come in swarms from 
India, like the Irish for the harvests in 
England, still the supply is not equal to 
the demand, 

But now, having shown such a flourish- 
ing state of affairs in the colony, perhaps 
I shall be asked, Why suggest any change 
now? Why not let well alone? Why not 
follow the old political maxim ‘‘ Movere non 
quieta”? We could understand such a 
Motion immediately after the disturbances 
during Lord Torrington’s government, when 
that noble Lord expressed his regret that 
Ceylon was not united to India ; but now, 
when neither distress nor disaffection pre- 
vails, when is all calm, clesr, and prospe- 
rous, surely, however geographically ano- 
malous is the rule of the Colonial Office, 
you had better leave things as they are. 
I fully understand and appreciate the force 
of the argument, but in reply I would ob- 
serve that this transfer is merely a very 
mild change, and not a revolution. The 
administration of the island under the 
orders of the Secretary of State for India 
and Governor General need involve very 
few alterations, and in fact none in the 
form of the internal government of the 
island, When under Dutch rule, though 
it had its separate governor and council, 
yet it was always subject to the paramount 
authority of the Governor General of 
the Dutch settlements at Batavia. 


or presidency. The change would lead 
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might, therefore, and probably would, re- | 
tain its quasi representative institutions | 
and character as a separate government | 
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probably to a considerable improvement in 
the civil service. It is, however, the 
military expenditure to which I have be- 
fore adverted, and to which I would par- 
ticularly direct your attention, because 
such a charge ought not to be thrown 
on the Imperial exchequer as £110,000, 
under whatever department the colony is 
in future administered. India has pro- 
bably sent to England 180 millions for 
home expenditure of Government, and has 
never cost the public exchequer one 6d. 
from the time of its conquest. Why should 
Ceylon, which is really an insular portion 
of the same empire? In proportion to its 
population, the country and the Government 
are much richer than India. The revenue 
of India is about 6s. per head, that of Ceylon 
nearly 8s. 6d. or 9s. ; and it has also a sur- 
plus revenue, after large deductions for pub- 
lie works. It has far less to fear from foreign 
aggression, as its iron-bound coast and in- 
sular position enable our navy to give it 
efficient protection. The garrisons, there- 
fore, can only be required for police pur- 
poses, and internal pacification. If the 
whole forces of our Indian possessions, 
insular and continental, were under the 
orders of one Commander-in-Chief, he 
could secure the military protection of the 
island on more efficient and economical 
terms ; for, with the facilities of intercourse 
that steam creates, and the additional 
power which unity of action and command 
will afford, the forees of India might be 
employed at such times and in such a 
manner that the garrison of Ceylon would 
involve a very slight increase of the whole 
Indian army. 

I could here quote the opinions of many 
statesmen to whom the House has been 
accustomed to listen more or less in favour 
of this view. Before the Committee on 
Colonial Military Expenditure, last year, 
both Lord Grey and the Duke of Newcastle 
thought that ultimately Ceylon should de- 
fray her whole military expenditure. Mr. 
Herman Merivale, formerly Under Colonial 
Secretary and now Under Secretary at the 
India Department, declared before the same 
Committee that he did not see any reason 
why the colony should not, like India, pay 
its whole military expenses, and that the 
present system, to quote his exact words, 
was based merely upon practice. Sir 
William Molesworth observed, that physi- 
eally and morally it belonged to our Indian 
Empire, and advocated in the strongest 
terms its transfer to the Indian Depart- 
ment. Lastly, the Marquis of Wellesley 
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deprecated most strongly the trausfer of 
the island to the Colonial Office in several 
most able despatches, well worthy the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
where he lays down the principles and 
reasons which induced him to propose that 
this bulwark of our Indian Empire, as he 
calls it, should remain under the orders 
and control of the Governor General and 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Now, Sir, concurring with these autho- 
rities in recommending to the House the 
annexation of Ceylon to our Indian posses- 
sions, I will not presume to suggest what 
changes the Secretary of State for India, 
with the concurrence of Parliament, might 
establish. He would, I imagine, be in- 
fluenced by the general opinion in the 
colony, as there is a mode of ascertaining 
the views of all the leading merchants, 
planters, &c., in that island, through their 
Legislative Assembly. If they wished to 
pursue their present form of government, 
distinct from any other Presidency, there 
could be no objection, I imagine; provided 
always that the paramount authority of 
the Governor General prevailed there as 
in other parts of India. The exchequer 
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might be kept separate, as, of course, 


Ceylon could not be held responsible for 
any portion of the debt of India; and as 
we see that there is a very decided sur- 
plus revenue, no additional burden would 
in any way be attached to that country to 
which it would be annexed. 

I believe, Sir, I have now stated the 
principal reasons which have induced me 
to lay this subject before the House, and 
they may be summed up as follows :—Ist. 
Unity in the military administration of our 
Indian Empire ; 2nd. Improvement in the 
civil government of the island; and 3rd. 
Economy to the Imperial exchequer. I 
would have referred, if I had not been 
afraid of wearying the House, to the inti- 
mate connection which steam is daily in- 
creasing between this island and the pe- 
ninsula—to the many questions rising up 
in which they are mutually interested, 
such as the improvements of Galle Har- 
bour, the Lights on Bass Rocks; also, 
the improvement in the navigation of the 
Straits, a Committee on which last subject 
is now sitting up stairs. 

Important as these commercial questions 
are, it is the military one which is of para- 
mount importance, and I trust that this 
House will not delay legislation on this 
subject till the mistakes and disasters of 
some future war show the evil of a double 

Mr. Lyall 
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government and divided command in our 
Eastern dominions. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUR 
said, he was glad to find that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not called upon the House by a 
substantive Motion to pledge itself to any 
opinion. When he first saw the hon, Gen. 
tleman’s notice in the books he was under 
some fear that the hon. Gentleman had 
discovered some abuse in the Government 
of Ceylon, or discontent on the part of its 
inhabitants, which had certainly not reached 
the ears of the public or of the Govem. 
ment of this country. He was, however, 
reassured by a knowledge of the fact, which, 
no doubt, was known to the hon. Gentle. 
man and to other Members of the House, 
that there were other possessions of the 
late East India Company in the East, the 
inhabitants of which, there was every rea- 
son to believe, desired to see a contrary 
process take place to that proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman—namely, a transfer of 
themselves from the Indian department to 
that of the colonies. Upon listening to 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman, he was 
gratified to find, as a representative of the 
Colonial Department, that the hon. Gentle- 
man’s reasons for making his proposal 
were not that he conceived Ceylon to be ill- 
governed, or that any discontent or want of 
prosperity prevailed there. On the con- 
trary, the hon. Gentleman admitted that 
Ceylon of late years had been well go- 
verned, and had consequently attained such 
a degree of prosperity and wealth that he 
was anxious to liberate it from the tutelage 
of the Colonial Office, and to relieve the Im- 
perial Government from any expense what- 
ever on its account. About the prosperity 
of Ceylon he (Mr. C. Fortescue) thought 
there could be no question. That prospe- 
rity was of very recent date. There was 
every prospect that it would continue. It 
dated only from the suppression by Vis- 
count Torrington of the last Kandian it- 
surrection. Since that time the finances 
of the colony had been restored to a healtby 
state and Ceylon had continued to progress 
in prosperity. ‘The revenue was the best test 
of prosperity. In the year 1854 the re 
venue of Ceylon was £400,000. It had 
remained stationary at that point for many 
years antecedently. But shortly after the 
year 1854 the revenue increased, and in the 
year 1860 it became £760,000. That 
crease of ‘he revenue was closely connect 
with another gratifying fact—namely, the 
amount of public works undertaken in the 
colony. Between the years 1855 and 1860 
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no less than £1,000,000 had been expen- 
ded in public works, of which £630,000 
had been spent upon roads and bridges and 
means of internal communication, which 
were essential to the prosperity of a coun- 
try like Ceylon. Up to last year no less 
than 1,800 miles had been made of those 
magnificent highways which penetrated the 
mountains and destroyed all prospects of 
disaffection in the central parts of the is- 
land. Education was at the same time 
advancing, and the social habits of the peo- 
ple were improving under the influence of 
growing prosperity and of the example of 
the European settlers. Within the last 
few years an ordinance had been passed by 
the Ceylon Government, at the request of 
the natives, which would have the effect of 
putting an end to polygamy. An opinion 
certainly had been expressed by Lord Wel- 
lesley in favour of transferring Ceylon to 
the Indian Government ; but that was as 
long ago as 1803, and the opinion was 
almost wholly founded on the contingencies 
of a state of war, when it was advisable to 
concentrate all the military power in one 
hand, But that did not apply to the pre- 
sent state of things. Under these circum- 
stances there seemed to be no reason why 
the people of Ceylon should desire to be 
transferred from their present system of 
Government under the Colonial Office to 
the Indian Department ; but if such a wish 
were manifested among them, and if its gra- 
tification should be generally considered in 
this country to be desirable, the Colonial 
authorities would not offer any opposition 
to its accomplishment, although they would 
naturally feel some regret at parting with 
anisland whose general condition reflected, 
he believed, some credit on their adminis- 
tration. As to the saving of military ex- 
penditure, the number of troops in Ceylon 
was only 2,200 ; ten years ago the ordi- 
nary number was 4,000. The annual mili- 
tary expenditure of the Imperial Govern- 
ment was £110,000; but the Colonial ex- 
penditure for the same purpose was a larger 
amount, £116,000; and in Ceylon the 
Imperial Government held very valuable 
harbours and military stations. The ques- 
tion of the military expenditure in Ceylon 
had been under the consideration of the 
Colonial Department. His noble Friend 
the Secretary of State was well aware of 
the important evidence given by Mr. Meri- 
vale and Lord Grey before the Select Com- 
mittee, and had expressed his own opinion 
that the time was come when Ceylon ought 
to bear, if not the whole, a large propor- 
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tion of that expenditure. The circumstance 
that Ceylon was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of India, which was full of Im- 
perial troops, was a good reason why the 
charges on account of military expenditure 
in Ceylon should be reduced. It would not 
necessarily follow that the charges on Cey- 
lon would be increased. Indeed, strong 
remonstrances had been addressed to the 
Colonial Office upon the present excessive 
amount of the military expenditure, and 
he thought it might turn out that the garri- 
son could be so far reduced as to diminish 
the charge upon the Home Government 
without any serious increase in the amount 
to be borne by the finances of the island. 
The Government were fully alive to the im- 
portance of the subject, and he could assure 
the House it was still under their conside- 
ration. 

Lorp STANLEY thouzht it was better, 
on the whole, to leave the administration 
of Ceylon where it was. In the first place, 
to put it in plain words, India was quite 
large enough already. If the extent of 
that empire was one of the great difficul- 
ties of its administration, tasking to the 
utmost the energies of any man, it was 
unwise to increase the labour and respon- 
sibility of the Governor General, especially 
as the difficulty of governing was likely to 
increase with the growth among the native 
population of European ideas. In the next 
place, he did not believe the people of 
Ceylon desired the change. When he 
knew something of the island, some ten 
or eleven years ago, union with India was 
the one thing deprecated ss contrary to 
their interests. As the matter now stood, 
they were in direct communication with 
England if any question arose which could 
not be dealt with by the Government on the 
spot; but if Ceylon were connected with 
India, upon any such question there must 
first be communication with Calcutta, and 
then communication from Calcutta to Eng- 
land. It was obvious that that could not 
be done without considerable delay and 
inconvenience; they would become, in fact, 
the dependency of a dependency. There 
was some advantage also in the smallness 
of the island, compared with India. The 
Governor of Ceylon, if a man at all equal 
to his post, ought to have a personal know- 
ledge of every part of the country and of 
every official person who was employed in 
it. The value of the master’s eye was 
proverbial, and that would be lost if the 
colony were turned into a lieutenant go- 
vernorship. He thought there was a fur- 
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ther advantage in having the experience 
of working two different and separate sys- 
tems of administration, much as they re- 
sembled each other, in Ceylon and India, 
where the population was nearly of the 
same character. As to: the finances, the 
debt of Ceylon was insignificant. India 
had aheavy debt ; and if the two adminis- 
trations were fused, some very inconvenient 
and complicated arrangement would be 
necessary to avoid the manifest injustice 
of making Ceylon responsible for obliga- 
tions which it had no share in incurring. 
It was said that there would be a wider 
ehoice of civil servants ; but practically it 
was found, as in the case of Singapore 
and the other Straits settlements, that the 
ablest men shrunk from volunteering for 
outlying posts, where they would be dis- 
tant from the notice of the Governor Ge- 
neral and in danger of being forgotten. 
Only a comparatively small number would 
qualify for service there by learning the 
languages, which would be useless to them 
if transferred to the mainland. As to the 
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importance of military union, all that was 
required was to give the Governor Gene- 
ral something like the same supreme 
power over the island which the Governor 


General of Canada exercised over the other 
North American colonies. The question 
had never practically arisen, and he did 
not see why it should raise in future. 
The future dangers of India, in a military 
point of view, could not well be greater 
than those already gone through. As to 
the anomaly of Ceylon paying only part of 
the military expenditure, while India paid 
the whole, he thought his hon. Friend 
was quite right, and certainly the hon. 
Under Secretary, in treating that part of 
the case, showed that it was difficult to 
give a satisfactory answer. Singapore 
and Malacca had for years asked to be 
transferred from the Indian to the Colonial 
department. He thought their request was 
reasonable, that they understood their own 
interests, and that an opposite change in 
the case of Ceylon would be very much 
objected to by the people of the island. 
Mr. LYALL: I am well aware that 
the House is very anxious to go to a divi- 
sion on another subject. I will therefore 
not detain it by any reply, but content my- 
self with observing that I am glad, at any 
rate, to have the assurance from the Go- 
vernment, that although they are not pre- 
pared, and perhaps not in favour of the 
transfer of Ceylon from the Colonial to 
the [Indian Department, yet they agree 


Lord Stanley 
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with me that its military expenditure 
ought not to fall upon the British Exche. 
quer; .and I trust that the Government 
will take care that no charges in future 
connected with that colony are entailed 
upon this country. I beg, Sir, to move for 
the returns of which I have given notice, 
Motion agreed to. 


College. 


Return ordered— 


“ Of all Charges, Civil, Military, and Naval, 
defrayed out of the Imperial Exchequer on ac- 
count of the Colony of Ceylon during the fiye 
years ending the 31st day of December 1860,” 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 
Mr. WHALLEY said, he rose to move— 


“ That this House will immediately resolve it- 
self into a Committee to consider the Act of the 
8th and 9th of Victoria, for the endowment of the 
College of Maynooth, with a view to the Re 
of the same, due regard being had to vested rights 
and interests.” 

He owed an apology to the House for 
again bringing the subject under its atten. 
tion. He desired hon. Members to observe, 
however, that the Motion was not for the 
withdrawal of the grant to Maynooth, but 
for the repeal of the Act of 1845, by 
which that grant was withdrawn from the 
control of the House. The only effect of the 
Motion would be, to restore to Parliament 
the power of dealing with the question in any 
way it might think proper, and to superin- 
tend the administration of the grant. The 
subject had been so often discussed in for- 
mer years, and the House had so very 
recently expressed an opinion by a large 
majority in favour of small grants for the 
payment of Roman Catholic chaplains, and 
also in favour of a grant for the erection of 
a chapel in connection with some Hibernian 
college, that he thought it only respectful 
to the House to present the matter to them 
in some other shape than it had hitherto 
borne. The fact was that the grait of 
£30,000 a year directly to Maynooth Col- 
lege was of itself but a mere trifle com- 
pared with other grants to Roman Catholic 
priests in this country. As much a 
£300,000 was paid to these men openly 
and avowedly, but indirectly and surrep- 
titiously they received as much again, if 
not more, in the shape of grants to female 
refuges, reformatories, and so on. The 
time had arrived when the whole question, 
whether the Roman Catholic religion and 
the education of the Catholic priests 
should be supported out of the revenues of 
the country, should engage the real and 
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earnest attention of the House. Upon that | 
subject he begged to refer to the speeches | 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
yernment and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, which had been re-echoed throughout 
the whole of Europe, with regard to the 
affairs of Italy. The question was not one 
of mere money, but of principle. It was | 
bad enough that we should maintain an in- | 
stitution which taught young men lying, per- | 
jury, thieving, and homicide. [** Oh, oh!” 
These were not his own words, but the lan- | 
guage of others. It was not merely a ques- 
tion of averting that civil war, to prevent 
which the late Duke of Wellington granted | 
Catholic emancipation, but it was a question 
involving the consistency and the honour 
of this country in its relations with foreign | 
powers. How could the Government pro- | 
fess to sympathize with Italy in her strug- | 
les for liberty when they gave directly | 
£30,000 to Maynooth, and £300,000 | 
surreptitiously and indirectly for the mainte- | 
nance of those priests who belonged to the | 
identical body which was described by the | 
noble Lord and the right hon. Gentleman | 
as arrayed in opposition to the Italian 
people? By making those grants they 


had actually enabled those priests to save 


their own money and to-spend it in equip- 
ping brigades for the support of the Pope, 
which, though it was an evasion of our law, 
was done, he might almost say, with the 
sanction of the noble Lord himself. So 
far as the Roman Catholic religion was 
concerned, he had nothing to say on that 
occasion ; he left that to be discussed in 
pulpits and elsewhere, and he would en- 
deavour to deal with the question on a 
broader view—to bring it before the House 
not only as respected the grant to May- 
nooth, but as regarded the various other 
surreptitious grants he had mentioned. 
It was time that they laid down some 
principle as to the extent they were pre- 
pared to go in endowing Roman Catholic 
priests in this country. [Cries of Divide, 
divide!] He was sensible of his inability 
to engage the attention of the House ; but 
he was desirous to save it from future dis- 
cussion on the subject. Hon. Gentlemen 
on the other aide of the House seemed 
rather over confident, but the matter was 
really entitled to the earnest attention of 
the Government. What were the advan- 
tages which Sir Robert Peel professed 
would accrue when he adopted the extra- 
ordinary course of withdrawing the grant 
from the annual consideration of the House? 
They were, that it would avoid discussion 
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and prevent irritation. But was a Minister, 
when he happened to have sufficient power 
for the purpose, to put a stop to all further 
discussion on such grants by passing an 
Act of Parliament—grants which engaged 
the interest and feelings of a large portion 
of the community, and which at other times 
he would probably have found it difficult to 
get the House to pass? If the object which 
Sir Robert Peel had in view was to prevent 
diseussion, that object had been defeated. 
The subject had continued, and must, so 
long as this country remained a Protestant 
country, continue to be discussed. A serious 
violation of the constitution had been com- 
mitted by with drawing the grant from the 


| consideration of the House. The withdrawal 


of the grant from discussion was considered 
to be the advantage of the Act of Parlia- 
ment ; but what were its disadvantages ? 
They were these—No sooner had the Act 
passed than the whole policy of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth was changed. Previ- 
ously the doctrines taught at Maynooth 
were those which were termed Gallican ; 
but the moment the Act was passed they 
were abandoned, and the doctrines of 
the Ultramontane school were substituted 
for them. The complete effect of those 
doctrines was exhibited by the Papal ag- 
gression of 1851, and the introduction at 
that time of the whole body of the Canon 
Law into this country. To show how rapid 
had been the progress of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion since the grant was made per- 
manent, he might state that in 1845 there 
were in England 757 priests, now there were 
1,388 ; in 1845 there were 517 chapels, 
now there were 1,019; in 1845 there 
were three monasteries, now there were 50; 
in 1845 there were 31 nunneries, now there 
were 162. The aggression of 1851 was 
condemned by almost the whole people of 
England. Every county and every town 
indignantly protested against it. The Go- 
vernment undertook to meet it, and the 
result of their promise was the passing of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. Many Mem- 
bers of the present Government were then 
in office, and he asked how they could con- 
tinue and even extend these grants, when 
the provisions of that Act were continually, 
and almost daily, violated by the prelates 
of the Roman Catholic Church. A few 
nights before, when objections were made 
to the Vote of £550 for the Catholie gaol 
chaplains, a right hon. Gentleman on the 
Treasury Bench had asked, would they 
dare to take away the money voted for 
army chaplains? He told the House plain- 
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ly that the doctrines taught at Maynooth, 
and all other exclusive Romish seminaries, 
were theft, homicide, murder, and sedition. 
It was impossible to speak more plainly 
than that; but for him to attempt to sub- 
stantiate the statement would be idle, be- 
cause the Honse would not listen to the 
proofs. The chronic spirit of disloyalty 
organized and disseminated at Maynooth 
sufficiently occounted for the difficulty of 
governing Ireland and the obstacles en- 
countered in all their attempts to promote 
the happiness and welfare of that country. 
Could there be anything more inconsistent 
than for the colleagues and subordinates of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment to support a grant to a section of 
that very Ultramontane power against 
which the noble Lord himself had launched 
such a thunderbolt a few evenings since ? 
What possible reason could there be for 
removing the grant from the control of the 
House? What would be thought of a pro- 
position to make perpetual the grant for 
education, or for the army or navy ? Such 
& proposition would be scouted by the 
House, and would not be tolerated for a 
moment. Was it not right that he, on the 
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part of those he represented, should ask 


the House to consider this matter? Ifthe 
Motion were granted, and the Act were 
repealed, some person of more importance 
might take up the question. It was said 
that this grant was the result of a compact, 
and consequently that they could not repeal 
the Act; but in a former debate Earl 
Russell said there never was a compact. 
Sir Robert Peel also said that the Act 
was passed without any stipulation or com- 
pact with the Roman Catholic priests or 
authorities at Maynooth, and the matter 
was left entirely open for the future con- 
sideration of Parliament. It was said that 
the Protestant population of Ireland were 
much less in point of number than the 
Roman Catholics ; that their Church was 
better endowed, andthatthesum of £30,000 
a year was but a small pittance to give 
to the Roman Catholic population. In 
that he would entirely concur if he could 
assume that there was any parity between 
the two classes. It was said the Roman 
Catholics formerly possessed the Church 
revenues ; but supposing that was the case 
—which it was not—the very fact of their 
having forfeited them by massacres, and 
by every offence that it was possible for 
any incorporated sect to commit against 
all laws, human and divine, was a fitting 
reason for not restoring them, until, at 


Mr. Whalley 
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all events, they had the matter fairly 
considered. The numbers of the popula. 
tion or the amount of the endowments 
had nothing to do with the question. The 
question was one of principle. Either 
the Protestant Reformation was right or 
it was wrong. If persons thought it a 
mistake, let them raise the question 
broadly, and have it discussed. But if 
that Reformation had been right and just, 
it was an act of political suicide to endow 
institutions diametrically opposed to Pro. 
testantism. Then it was said that the 
principle of civil and religious liberty re. 
quired that they should tolerate all oppo- 
nents, and that it would be quite ineon- 
sistent that this country, representing as 
it did the principle of civil and religious 
liberty, should make any distinction in fa- 
vour of one sect. There could not, how- 
ever, be a greater abuse of the phrase 
‘civil and religious liberty’ than to em- 
ploy it in extenuation of endowments to 
men who were the hereditary and avowed 
enemies of civil and religious liberty, and 
who treated the idea itself as a farrago of 
nonsense. If the House favoured him for 
a few minutes longer, he would wish to 
allude to some observations which he had 
occasion to make a few evenings ago. An 
hon. Member had denied that disloyalty 
was taught at Maynooth. When that 
denial was made, he had not an opportu 
nity of replying to it, but he should now 
do so. He asked that the House should 
resume their power over the Maynooth 
grant; and, notwithstanding the warning 
given to him by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. B. Osborne) against 
quotations, he should take a future oppor- 
tunity of proving to the House that the 
students at Maynooth were indoctrinated 
with sentiments utterly inconsistent with 
loyalty, and that those sentiments ac- 
counted for the difficulty of governing 
Ireland. In spite of the efforts which had 
been made to conceal those things, there 
was now at the command of the House 
evidence amply sufficient to prove that dis- 
loyalty was taught at Maynooth, and that 
it would be inconsistent with the instruc- 
tion imparted there that the priests sent 
forth through Ireland should be anything 
but seditious and disloyal. Let hon. Mem- 
bers go to Wales. The people of Wales, 
in point of race and language, were aliens 
to this country in a greater degree than 
were the natives of Ireland ; yet there was 
no disloyalty in the Principality. In con- 
clusion, he had only to direct the attention 
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of the Honse to the particular form of his 
Resolution. He did not ask the House to 
go into Committee for the purpose of with- 
drawing the grant. He had no hesitation 
in saying that for this year he would sup- 
port the grant to Maynooth, in order that 
there might be no violent interruption, and 
that there might be time for full inquiry, 
What he wanted was to have the Act of 
1845 repealed ; and with that object he 
begged to move that the House should 
immediately resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee to consider the Act of the 8th and 9th 
of Victoria, for the endowment of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, with a view to the re- 
peal of the same, due regard being had to 
yested rights and interests. 

Mr. SOMES seconded the Motion. He 
said, I rise with great pleasure to second 
the Motion which has been so ably brought 
before this House by the hon. Member for 
Peterborough, and I do so with a lively, 
but not a very grateful recollection of the 
reception I met with on a former occasion 
from certain hon. Members below the 
gangway on both sides of the House, I 
have this day had the honour of presenting 
a petition from the Borough of Hull, with 
upwards of 5,000 signatures attached, 
praying for the withdrawal of all endow- 
ment from the College of Maynooth, which 
is some warrant for my occupying the at- 
tention of the House. I think, that as a 
mere question of money, the matter now 
before us is not unimportant, for, as the 
House is aware, the expenditure on May- 
nooth College up to 1845 was £500,000, 
and from that year to the present it has 
reached to the sum of £900,000. It is 
important to remark that the cost to the 
country of each priest educated at May- 
nooth, as shown in a return moved for by 
the hon, Member for Peterborough, and 
recently presented to this House, is £500. 
I also find that the grants to Romish 
Schools in Ireland in thirty years, from 
1833, amount to about two millions and a 
half, and to those in England in the course 
of the last ten years about a quarter of a 
million. I venture to say that in the opi- 
nion of the great body of Protestants 
throughout the kingdom this outlay is 
worse than thrown away, and that no 
possible good can be expected to arise 
from it. Moreover, I do not find that any 
sum is levied from the taxation of the 
country for the education of pastors of any 
other religious community, and therefore 
Ieontend that this grant is an anomaly 
which ought to be reconsidered by this 
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House. To show the tendency of the 
teaching at this College, I may observe, that 
although all the Roman Catholic Prelates 
in Ireland, except three, have been educated 
there at the public cost, they do not set 
the example to their flocks of obedience to 
the laws by constantly signing their names 
to pastoral letters with the assumption of 
ecclesiastical titles in direct violation of 
the law. I need scarcely allude to the 
events of the late election for the County 
of Longford ; but I hold in my hand a 
letter from a priest, from which I will read 
an extract 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY: May I ask 
the hon. Member whether he is speaking 
or reading his speech ? 

Mr. SOMES: If the hon. Member is 
anxious to speak, I beg to assure him I 
shall not be long. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY: The hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my question. 
I want to know whether he is speaking or 
reading his speech. 

Mr. SOMES then read the following 
extract from a letter of the Rev. J. 
Vaughan, P.P., who is a leading member 
of St. Patrick’s Brotherhood, as lately 
published in the Jrishman newspaper :— 

“ From the coast of Labrador to the Mississippi, 
and from the Mississippi to San Francisco, I 
shall rouse the anger and execration of every por- 
tion of my countrymen, and of every lover of 
freedom and mankind, on the murderous assault 
now being made on the defenceless, destitute 
people of this country by the English Government. 

“ Very faithfully, 
“ Jeremiau Vavenan, P.P.” 

*©D, Holland, Esq.” 


He also read an extract from a speech of 
the same gentleman delivered in the Ro- 
tunda, Dublin, 17th March, 1862, as fol- 


lows :— 


“As we have no hope of aid from the Govern- 
ment, I would suggest that a deputation should 
go to France, and ask our Celtic brethren to come 
to the aid of our broken-hearted, neglected 
countrymen. I will offer myself as a member of 
that deputation, and assist to place Ireland in her 
sores, not only before France, but before every 
city gate in Europe; and by that means bring the 
withering execration of the civilized world on the 
Saxon destroyers of our blood and kindred.” 


Such, then, it appears, is the gratitude to 
be expected from the recipients of such 
bounty. But by far the most important 
part of the question is the principle in- 
volved. We have, thank God, a Protes- 
tant Queen on the throne, whose first title 
to that throne is her Protestantism, and 
who is sworn, in the words of the Corona- 
tion Oath, to maintain ‘‘the laws of God, 
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the true religion of the Gospel, and the 
Protestant Reformed Religion, established 
by law.”” And yet this House calls upon 
Her Majesty to sanction this grant. For 
what? For the education of priests at 
Maynooth, where the books in use lay 
down rules subversive of all authority save 
that of the Pope of Rome, who calls Her 
Majesty a heretic, and absolves, or claims 
to absolve, her subjects from their alle- 
giance. For these and other reasons I 
cordially support the motion for the repeal 
of the grant. 


Maynooth 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House will immediately resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider the Act of the 
eighth and ninth of Victoria, for the Endowment 
of the College of Maynooth, with a view to the 
repeal of the same, due regard being had to vested 
rights and interests.” 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I wish, Sir, be- 
fore the House goes to a division to say a 
few words on this subject. I admit that 
the question now before us has given rise 
to considerable difference of opinion ; but 
as it is one which has been so often dis- 
cussed without producing any change in 
the conscientious convictions of those 


who agree with the hon. Member for 


Peterborough (Mr. Whalley), I shall, with 
the permission of the Iouse, as far as pos- 
sible pursue the course which has been fol- 
lowed during the last few years. If I 
have risen to address the House on this 
occasion, it is rather from a feeling of re- 
spect for the honourable motives and con- 
scientious convictions of those hon. Mem- 
bers who desire to withdraw this grant 
than from a desire to enter into any discus- 
sion upon the merits of the case. The hon. 
Member referred to the Act of 1845, in- 
troduced and passed by the Government of 
that day. Of course it is not at all neces- 
sary for me to enter into the history of this 
grant. The [louse is well aware of all the 
leading circumstances connected with it, 
and I would therefore merely refer to one 
point as bearing upon certain statements 
made by the hon. Gentleman. The House 
is aware that this grant was originally 
made in 1795 by Mr. Pitt, of whom Lord 
Macaulay has said that ‘‘ he was the first 
English Minister who entertained a really 
sanguine intention of benefiting Ireland 
by endeavouring to place the people of 
Ireland upon a footing of equal laws, 
equal rights, and equal liberties.”” Well, 
what had been done by Mr. Pitt remained, 
with various modifications, until 1845; 
and the hon. Gentleman is quite correct in 


Mr. Somes 
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saying that the grant, as it exists at pre. 
sent, was established by the Government 
of Sir Robert Peel in that year. I am 
bound to say that the grant was establish. 
ed by Sir Robert Peel with a sincere desire 
to conciliate certain interests in Ireland, 
and to promote and accomplish those great 
results which Mr. Pitt formerly aimed at; 
and I maintain that, from motives of justice 
as wellas policy, the [louse of Commons 
has adopted the principles of those two 
Ministers. The hon. Gentleman has said 
that it is not the withdrawal of the grant, 
but the repeal of the Act of 1845, that he 
seeks to accomplish ; but that is precisely 
the same thing, and therefore I think the 
House cannot agree to the Motion. Iam 
quite ready to admit that the expectations 
of the Government of 1845 have not been 
thoroughly realized. But at the same 
time, when the hon. Member makes use of 
the language which he has employed, I am 
bound to say that the object of that mea- 
sure was to endeavour to relieve and re- 
move religious irritation, and to unite in 
one common bond, without distinction of 
creed, all the subjects of the Crown. I say, 
perhaps that result has not been accom- 
plished ; but I am bound ‘to add that, in 
my humble judgment, it would not be well 
for the House of Commons to rescind the 
arrangements made in 1845. But if the 
House of Commons does decide upon that 
course, I would ask whether it would be 
becoming in me, looking to the past, to 
be in any way the direct official agent in 
the reversal of a policy which successive 
Parliaments have confirmed, and which has 
been in operation since 1845. The Go- 
vernment must therefore oppose the Mo- 
tion. I would make one other observation 
with respect to the grant before I sit down. 
The hon. Member for Peterborough said 
that it was surprising that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should be in 
favour of this grant, because to support 
the grant to Maynooth was to manifest hos- 
tility to Italy. Now, the hon. Gentleman 
has quite misinterpreted the views of the 
Government. The Maynooth grant is & 
question between Protestants and Catho- 
lies, but in Italy the question is between 
Roman Catholics themselves, I maintain, 
therefore, that the policy of Her Majesty s 
Government is perfectly consistent. En- 
tertaining these views, I beg to say that it 
would be quite impossible for me to give ty 
assent to the Motion of the hon. Member. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that wheo 
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ever an attempt had been manifested in the 
House of Commons to treat with disrespect 
a large section of opinion in this country, 
he had always known it to fail. He had 
had some experience of the House, and 
had seen many efforts made to crush de- 
. bate; but he thanked God he had never 
seen one successful when directed against 
any opinion entertained by a large body of 
the people of England. He rose to correct 
a misapprehension into which the right 
hou. wentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
seemed to have fallen. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the principles of 
the Act according to which the present 
Maynooth Grant was administered were 
the same as those on which the scheme 
of Mr. Pitt was proposed. No two sets 
of conditions could be more different. Mr. 
Pitt simply granted a charter to Maynooth 
in order that the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity of Ireland might educate the priest- 
hood of their communion, as all other de- 
nominations in this country educated the 
ministers of their religion. There was no 
pretence for saying that the endowments 
of colleges and universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge were the gift of Parliament. 
They were the gift of the people, who held 
the religion they desired should be taught. 
It mattered not whether the nation were 
Roman Catholic formerly and Protestant 
now; those endowments had merely fol- 
lowed the change in religion which had 
taken place at the Reformation. They 
were granted by a denomination, and were 
the property of that denomination ; and all 
that the hon. Member for Peterborough, 
whose able speech he rejoiced to have 
heard, asked the House to do was to re- 
place Maynooth in the position in which 
Mr. Pitt had placed it, as an institution 
maintained by the Roman Catholics for 
the education of the priesthood of their 
religion, That was no unreasonable re- 
quest. It was idle to say that the whole 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical property be- 
longed to the Pope. It never belonged 
to the Pope, but belonged to the people. 
It was wished that Maynooth should be 
in the same position. Looking to the 
state of the Continent, and of Roman Ca- 
tholie countries, it was obvious that it 
was for the real interest of Roman Ca- 
tholies that the proposal before the House 
should be adopted. In Spain the reli- 
gious endowments had been resumed by 
the people. In France the religious en- 
dowments had also been resumed ; and at 

moment there was before the Legis- 
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lature of France an able document, drawn 
up by M. Dupont, recommending the Go- 
vernment to prevent an unlimited appro- 
priation of the property to convents. In 
short, the modern history of the Church 
of Rome showed that a particular politi- 
eal sect in that Church—having grasped 
the supreme power in that Chureh—had 
throughout Europe of late years exer- 
cised it so tyrannically, that it was for the 
interest of Roman Catholics that they 
should take back into their own control 
such endowments as were the subject of 
discussion. He wished the Roman Catho- 
lies of Ireland to have the same power over 
Maynooth as the Roman Catholics of Spain 
and France and Italy possessed and had 
exercised over similar institutions in those 
countries. The country had had proof that 
the teachers of a political sect in the Rom- 
ish Church—called the Ultramontanes, but 
who were, in fact, Jesuits or their follow- 
ers—had grasped the endowments, and 
were using them to educate the priesthood 
of Ireland for their own political purposes. 
There was no religious intolerance in mak- 
ing that assertion. It was this same grasp- 
ing spirit of Jesuitism that sent out the 
brigands in Italy, and disgraced the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Nothing 
could be more unwise than to leave in 
the hands of that sect the uncontrolled 
means of disseminating their destruc- 
tive doctrines throughout the sister coun- 
try. That was the position he took—that 
was the justification of his vote. He re- 
joiced to hear the right hon. Baronet the 
Seeretary for Ireland (speaking with all 
that deference which was due of the bene- 
volent feelings which actuated his father in 
proposing this grant) acknowledge that 
the change which had taken place in the 
action of the Church of Rome under the 
Ultramontane influence to which he (Mr. 
Newdegate) had referred, had defeated the 
object with which the Maynooth Act was 
framed, and the grant was made in 1845; 
that object was the restoration of peace to 
Ireland. The fact was, that Government 
after Government had permitted the Je- 
suits to form establishments in this coun- 
try. They were avowedly a political body ; 
they were avowedly an aggressive body. 
They had been ejected not less than fifty 
times from Roman Catholie and Protest- 
ant States, who found that their actions 
were inconsistent with the welfare of so- 
ciety. That was matter of history. If it 
was the pleasure of the House and the 
Legislature, acting on the lax principle of 
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modern Liberalism, to permit the exist- 
ence and action of a body, which was the 
sworn adversary of the religion of the ma- 
jority—if it was their pleasure to permit 
that aggressive body free action, they must 
either succumb to all their demands, or the 
House must resist them. But it was better 
that the contest should be conducted in a 
fair spirit than that excitement should grow 
upon the subject. He remembered a con- 
versation he had had with the late Mr. 
Hume, who deprecated the agitation of the 
question. le (Mr. Newdegate) asked him 
whether it was not better to decide these 
matters in the House of Commons, with 
the opportunity of fair discussion and de- 
liberation, than to leave the controversy to 
accumulate until it resulted in violence. 
At the termination of the conversation Mr. 
Hume said, “ It will come to this, do what 
you will: we shall have to take to the 
hill-side, with the claymore in one hand 
and the Bible in the other.”” The repeal 
of the law under discussion was no more 
beyond the power of the House than the 
repeal of any other law. Some hon. Gen- 


Harbours 


tlemen seemed actually to believe that 
they could not interfere with the Act of 
1845: they based their opinion upon a 


continuity of the grants before the Union 
with Ireland, but that continuity had been 
broken. They likewise sought to found 
themselves on a guarantee given for the 
grant at the time of the Union; but that 
guarantee, if ever valid, had been but for 
twenty years, and that period had long 
since elapsed. The conduct of this Ultra- 
montane sect proved, that whether it 
acted through a democracy or through a 
despotism it was equally the enemy of 
constitutional freedom. There were advo- 
cates of that sect who boasted that they 
could take advantage of the benevolence of 
the people of England and frustrate their 
laws, but he told them that the people 
of this country had power to counteract 
such efforts. In supporting the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Peterborough, he 
claimed for the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
Jand the same liberty of controlling the 
education of their priesthood which was 
possessed by the Protestants of England. 

Question put. 

The House divided: Ayes 111; Noes 
193: Majority 82. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE, 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. LINDSAY said, he rose for the 
Mr, Newdegate 
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purpose of submitting to the House a Rego. 
lution on the subject of Harbours of Refuge, 
The Resolution to which his Motion referred 
was in favour of carrying out the recom. 
mendations of a Royal Commission of which 
he (Mr. Lindsay) had been a Member, In 
the course of the debate upon a similar 
Resolution, which he moved two years pre. 
viously, the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter) objected to the formation 
of the proposed harbours of refuge, and 
moved the Previous Question, not that he 
was opposed to the granting of public 
money for the purpose of saving life and 
property, but because, representing a mari- 
time town, he was in favour of grants to 
existing harbours. The hon. Member and 
the Provost of Arbroath had both given 
evidence before the Commissioners, and 
they stated that an outlay of £10,000 at 
Arbroath would prove a great public bene- 
fit. With respect to Arbroath, however, 
the Commissioners were of opinion that it 
was one of the last places at which they 
would recommend Government money to 
be laid out. On the former occasion, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, whilst he opposed the 
Motion, seemed to agree generally in his 
(Mr. Lindsay’s) views. He admitted that 
the want of harbours of refuge was 4 
great evil—that it was the duty of the 
Government to do what they could to 
remedy that evil, and he repudiated the 
idea that the Government had any inten- 
tion of evading the question or of shuffling 
out of the Resolution at which the House 
had arrived in a previous Session. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment on that occasion also said that 
it was impossible for any one who had 
gone through the Reports of the Committee 
and the Commission, and had scen the 
vast amount of life and property lost by 
shipwreck on the coast, not to be convinced 
of the absolute necessity of providing 
harbours of refuge ; and he assured the 
House that it was most unjust to the Go- 
vernment to state that this matter had not 
occupied their serious attention ; that they 
were not fully alive to the importance of 
the subject, or that it was not their inten 
tion to deal with it, as it undoubtedly would 
be their duty next Session to bring the 
matter before the House in some practical 
shape. The same pledge had been made 
by various Governments for ten years, aud 
yet nothing had been done. Two years 
ago he divided the House, and carried his 
Resolution by a majority of seventeen, 
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et in the face of that Resolution and those 
pledges on the part of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters nothing, he might say, had been done. 
It was true that last session a Bill was 
introduced for the purpose of giving facili- 
ties for loans for Harbour Works, but upon 
the main question of constructing harbours 
of refuge nothing had been done; and, 
consequently, he had felt bound, though 
reluctantly, to bring the subject again under 
the consideration of the House. It had, in 
fact, been under consideration for the last 
ten years ; and a Committee, of which the 
late Mr. James Wilson was Chairman, and 
which sat for two Sessions, reported that 
they earnestly pressed upon the House 
their strong conviction of the necessity of 
these works being undertaken at as early 
a period as possible, and upon a system 
that would secure their steady and speedy 
progress. Since that time there had been 
an enormous and rapid increase in the 
amount of shipping. In the eleven months 
ending the 31st of December, 1851, there 
entered and cleared from our ports, vessels 
employed in the foreign and colonial trade, 
to the amount of 12,500,000 tons. But 
in the eleven months ending in December, 
1861, there were entered and cleared no 


less than 23,560,000. tons—showing an 


increase of nearly double in ten years. In 
the eleven months ending with December, 
1851, there were entered and cleared of ves- 
sels engaged in the home trade 20,500,000 
tons; whilst in the same period in 1861 
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at low water. They also found that no 
less than 1,700 boats and 8,000 fishermen 
were engaged in the herring-fishiug trade 
on that coast. It was given in evidence 
before the Commissioners that in one gale 
alone thirty-seven of these brave and hardy 
men were lost in the space of four hours 
in sight of the inhabitants of Wick, who 
were powerless to assist them ; and it was 
clearly shown that if a harbour had existed 
there, they would not have been jost. From 
the north-east of Scotland they proceeded 
to the north-east coast of England. They 
found that for a distance of 105 miles 
northwards from Flamborough Head there 
were none but tidal harbours. In fact, 
there were no harbours into which even 
small vessels could enter at low water. It 
was no unfrequent thing to see as many as 
500 vessels at a time from Flamborough 
Head. It often happened that as many as 
1,000 vessels left the ports on the north-east 
coast at one tide. Now, let hon. Members 
imagine an easterly gale coming on. What 
would the effect be? In two gales of wind 
between the years 1854 and 1857 as many 
as 133 ships and 109 lives were lost on that 
coast alone ; and during the years 1860 
and 1861, since he had last addressed the 
House on the subject, within seven miles 
of Hartlepool no less than 101 vessels 
of 109,000 tons, had been stranded or 
wrecked, and 65 lives lost. The Com- 
missioners then went to the Land’s End. 
They found that from the Land’s End to 


there were 32,000,000 tons of such ves-| Hartland Point, a distance of sixty miles, 
sels ; so that the increase in the amount there was no harbour of refuge. St. Ives 
of shipping employed in our coasting, fo-| was the point at which they thought it 
reign, and colonial trade in ten years was| would be most desirable to construct one, 
no less than 23,000,000 of tons. Now if! as it was in their opinion ‘* contiguous to 
the measure were necessary in 1851, if it| the great highway of all ships entering or 
were necessary in 1857, how much more | leaving either the English or Irish, as well 
was it needed in 1862, when the number |as the Bristol Channel.” They then visit- 
of vessels entering and clearing out of our! ed the coast of Ireland, where they in- 
ports was nearly double! The Committee | spected the magnificent natural bays of 
were unanimous in recommending the con-! Carlingford and Waterford. They con- 
struction of harbours of refuge, and they | sidered it most desirable that the natural 
also recommended that a Royal Commis- | advantages of those bays should be turned 
sion should be appointed to visit the coasts to account, and they recommended that 
and report as to the proper sites for these the channels of entrance should be improved 
harbours. Of that Commission he (Mr. | so as to make them six hundred feet wide 
Lindsay) had the honour to be a Member. and thirty feet deep at spring tides, A 
They visited the whole coast of Great Bri-| sum of £50,000 was all that was necessary 
tain and Ireland, and examined all the | to be expended in widening and deepening 
proper spots which might be selected for each of these bays, and that sum would 
harbours. Commencing at Wick, they! make them excellent harbours of refuge. 
found that from Pentland Frith to Cro-| Proceeding next to the Isle of Man, they 
marty, a distance of eighty miles, an iron- | found that there was a total absence of 

und and dangerous coast, there was not deep-water harbours in the island, and that 
a single harbour which a boat could enter its shores were generally of a rocky nature. 
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A harbour of refuge at Douglas would be 
of great value to ships navigating the Irish 
Channel, as well as to vessels trading to 
and from the Mersey and the Clyde. The 
Commissioners, therefore, recommended 
an outlay of £50,000 there, subject, low- 
ever, to the condition that the inhabitants 
of the Isle of Man should raise £50,000 
more, so that £100,000 in all should be 
expended. They further recommended the 
expenditure of £800,000 in the construction 
of a harbour at Filey—a larger sum than 
at any other place ; but they considered 
that to be the most favourable point along 
the whole north-eastern coast of England. 
They also made recommendations in favour 
of an outlay of £40,000 at Padstow; of 
£100,000 at Wick, provided the inha- 
bitants raised another £100,000; of 
£100,000 at Peterhead, provided the 
inhabitants contributed £200,000 and of 
£50,000, as he had already said, at 
Douglas. At Hartlepool, on the north- 
east coast, they recommended the Govern- 
ment to lay out £500,000, provided the in- 
habitants raised £500,000 more; and at 
the mouth of the Tyne to give a grant for 
a harbour to the extent of £250,000, on 
the condition that £750,000 was expended 
by the local authorities. On the whole they 
advised the outlay by Government of a sum 
of £1,340,000, provided £1,600,000 more 
were raised by local rates. His hon. and 
gallant Friend opposite(Sir F. Smith) would, 
perhaps, favour the House with his opinion 
as to whether the works proposed could be 
completed for these sums, as the Commis- 
sioners believed they might. Now, it was 
ascertained that during the last ten years 
eight hundred lives were lost upon the ave- 
rage upon the coast every year, exclusive of 
those lost at sea, and £1,500,000 of pro- 
perty. So that during the last ten years, 
while they had been discussing the matter, 
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lives and of that amount of property. But 
from an examination he had made of the 
loss of life which had taken place near 
Filey, he believed that one-sixth of this 
loss of life would be prevented, and one. 
sixth of this amount of property saved, 
The total amount to be expended wag 
£2,500,000, which, capitalized at four per 
cent, was about £100,000 a year. That 
sum in the space of ten years would 
amount to £1,000,000; and if only one. 
sixth of the property now lost would be 
saved by the proposed harbours, the 
amount saved would be £3,500,000, show. 
ing a clear gain over the outlay of 
£2,500,000. The construction of the 
harbours he had referred to would also 
save thousands of human lives, upon which 
no price could be set—the lives of men 
most valuable to the country and deserving 
of its gratitude for the noble manner in 
which they had recently come forward to 
man our ships. It had been said, that if 
these harbours wereconstructed, ships would 
not enter them, but the best answer to that 
was to refer to the number of ships which 
availed themselves of the existing harbours, 
imperfect as they were. In 1859, 633 
vessels entered Kingston harbour for re- 
fuge, 815 availed themselves of Portland, 
and 2,913 entered Holyhead harbour. The 
construction of a harbour at Filey would 
not only be a great boon to the mercantile 
marine, but it would be a means of national 
defence. He would only add that, as we 
had adopted the principle of free trade, 
and invited all nations to send their vessels 
to our shores, it was our bounden duty not 
to leave our dangerous coasts unprotected, 
with no harbour in which vessels could seek 
| refuge in stormy weather. He would there- 
| fore conclude by proposing his Motion. 

| ApmiraL DUNCOMBE said, he entirely 
agreed that it was necessary that the har- 





whilst Committee after Committee had | bours should be constructed, though he was 
recommended that something should be | bound to admit that the present moment 
done, 8,000 of their best and bravest men, | was not the most opportune at which to 
and £15,000,000 of property had been | ask for an increase of expenditure, as theit 
sacrificed. Allowing for the increase of | financial arrangements left no large margin. 
trade, it was perhaps not too much to say | At the same time, they ought to bear im 
that in the course of the next ten years | mind that the demand now put forth eould 
the loss of life would exceed 10,000 men, | not involve any very great outlay at the 
and the loss of property would be upwards | outset, and whatever was spent would be 
of £20,000,000. Then let the question | nsefully employed, which could not be said 


be looked at as a matter of account. Ie did 
not say, nor did he wish the Committee to 
be led away by supposing, that the con- 
struction of harbours of refuge would neces- 
sarily save even half the number of these 


Mr. Lindsay 


| of expenditure upon forts at Spithead and 
Plymouth. Besides, the harbours of refuge 
| would also be a means of defence. His 
hon. Friend had referred to the loss of life 
|on the north-east coast of England @ 





— 
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Scotland. It was a melancholy reflection | must say he entertained the very strongest 
that it should take place ; that annually the | objection to the mode in which both these 
lives of so many brave men should be lost. | investigations were conducted. Instead 
It was time that steps should be taken to | of the Select Committee being composed, 
save these lives, and also the property as it ought mainly, and indeed entirely to 
which was sacrificed in ships frequenting | have been, of gentlemen whose constituents 
these coasts. He thought that loans should | were not in the least degreee interested in 
be made in the case of the smaller har- | any of those ports where the expenditure 
pours to enable the local authorities to carry | would most likely take place, it consisted 
out their designs, However, there were | to a very large extent of the representa- 
difficulties in advancing money. Take the | tives of those very places where it was 
case of the Tees; if a breakwater were! proposed to expend the public money. 
formed, there it would make a very large! But not content with that, the Chairman 
roadstead, and the amount required for that | of the Committee, after the evidence in 
purpose was £100,000. The Commissioners | favour of a particular locality had been 
would not advance that sum ; the security finished, obtained leave from time to time 


could not be given in the form they re- 
quired ; it therefore seemed that the Act 
of Parliament required alteration to facili- 
tate assistance of this kind being given. 
The larger harbours of refuge would be use- 
fal not only for the safety of our merchant- 
wen, but for the repair of our men-of-war ; 
and if they were to have those black, insig- 
nificant-looking vessels creeping over the 
sea in order to carry on the present system 
of warfare, there must be harbours for them 
to enter in the case of an emergency. In 


every point of view it seemed to him that 


those harbours should be made, and he had 
therefore much pleasure in seconding the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to adopt mea- 
sures to carry into effect the Resolution of the 
House, of the 19th day of June, 1860, in regard 
to Harbours of Refuge.” 


Mr. BAXTER said, he rose to express 
a hope that neither the Government nor 
the House would lightly give their sane- 
tion to the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland. It was quite 
true that a Resolution was passed by that 
House two years previously to the effect 
that the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission ought to be carried out. But 
under what circumstances was that Reso- 
lution passed? It was one of those in- 
siances—many of which must be within 
the recollection of the House—of a Resolu- 
tion passed per incuriam, when a division 
was not expected, and he maintained that it 
ought not to be taken as a deliberate expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of that House. 
It was quite true that both a Select Com- 
mittee of that House and a Royal Com- 
mission had recommended a very large 
expenditure on harbours of refuge, but he 





for the representative of that locality to 
retire from the Committee, in order to 
make way for the Member representing 
the seaport the case of which was to come 
next. He spoke with knowledge on this 
subject, because he was himself asked 
by the Chairman to serve for a limited time 
on the Committee, but he most positively 
declined. With regard to the Commission, 
it was directed to visit and report upon the 
special localities where this money should 
be expended, but he (Mr. Baxter) did not 
conceive that it was any part of their duty 
to report either upon the general subject 
of harbours of refuge or the financial 
aspect of the question. His hon. Friend 
had that night laid great stress upon the 
recommendations of the Select Committee 
and Royal Commission, but had carefully 
kept out of view the fact that they most 
materially differed. The Select Commit- 
tee proposed that the larger portion of the 
expenditure which would be necessary to 
incur if its views were to be carried out, 
should be defrayed by a passing toll ; but 
the Commission was much more bold, and 
reported, that inasmuch as the general 
interests of the country were concerned, the 
greater portion of the expenditure should 
be paid by the public at large. They also 
differed as to the amount of expenditure; 
for, whilst the Committee recommended 
an expenditure of £2,000,000 for all 
purposes, the Royal Commission recom- 
mended an expenditure of £4,000,000. 
Again, the Committee recommended that 
£400,000 of the expenditure should be 
defrayed from the Consolidated Fund, 
whilst the Commission recommended that 
£2,390,000 should fall upon that fund. 
The hon. Member must not assume that 
he was the only advocate in that House of 
the claims of humanity, for no Gentleman 
present would hesitate to promote any mea- 
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sure which would save the lives or even 
increase the comforts of the British sea- 
man. But in his opinion the Royal Com- 
missioners had taken a sanguine view of 
the effect of their recommendations, if 
carried out. They advised that £125,000 
should be expended on the harbour of 
Wick if the inhabitants expended an equal 
sum; but the late representative of Wick 
told them they might as well ask his con- 
stituents to pay off the national debt. 
They also recommended that £300,000 
should be spent on the harbour of Peter- 
head, of which £100,000 was to be de- 
frayed by the country. Now these recom- 
mendations were made in face of the 
unanimous and clear testimony of all the 
captains that no harbours of refuge were 
necessary in that quarter. It was held, 
indeed, by persons of experience that more 
vessels were lost in running for harbours 
of refuge than in putting out to sea or in 
keeping at sea. The real fact was, that 
these casualties were caused, not by the 
want of harbours of refuge, but by sending 
out ill-found ships and incompetent or 
drunken captains. It was a vulgar pro- 
verb that no one ever saw a dead donkey, 
and in the northern coal ports there was a 


Harbours 


saying that no one ever saw a collier unfit 


for service. What, then, became of the 
worn-out colliers? According to a credi- 
ble and competent authority, a large pro- 
portion of the old colliers were bought by 
shareholders out of earnings derived from 
a business which gave them no knowledge 
of the sea, then covered by high insurances, 
and sent to sea, many of them to perish 
with their crews, while the owners lived 
upon the insurances. When ships were 
well found, and properly manned and com- 
manded, they did not in stress of weather 
run to harbours of refuge, but went to sea. 
Screw steamers, moreover, were rapidly 
superseding on all our coasts that very 
class of small vessels for which the hon. 


Member for Sunderland wished to provide | 


harbours of refuge, and even in the case 
of those small ill-found brigs and schooners 
none of them would be benefited by har- 
bours of refuge unless they happened to be 
close to them when the gale came on. In 
1859, out of 1,645 lives lost 926 were lost 
in three fine ships, the Royal Charter, the 
Pomona, and tne Blervie Castle. The 
Royal Charter was wrecked just after 
passing the harbour of Holyhead, and 
where the other two were lost nobody had 
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tion of wrecks took place on the north 
east coast, where there was no harbour of 
refuge; but it was also true that an 
equally large number of wrecks in propor. 
tion to the number of vessels occurred at 
the mouth of the Frith of Forth, which the 
Select Committee had described as one of 
the best harbours of refuge in the country, 
In the storm of February, 1857, the second 
greatest loss of life took place at Kingston, 
where there was an excellent harbour of 
refuge. When the harbours of Dover, 
Alderney, and Portland were proposed, it 
was said that the effect would be to dimi. 
nish the premium of insurance upon vessels 
passing them. Nothing of the kind had 
taken place, and until now the want of 
harbours of refuge had never been men. 
tioned among the grievances of the ship- 
owners, He believed that the construction 
of harbours of refuge would cost far more 
than the Royal Commissioners had been 
led to expect. The expense of existing 
harbours had amounted to double the 
original cost. The original Estimate for 
Portland was £548,000, but the actual ex- 
penditure already amounted to £973,000, 
There wus a difference of something like 
75 per cent between the Estimates of the 
Select Committee and those of the Royal 
Commissioners. Such a fact ought to in- 
duce the House to pause before commen- 
cing an expenditure which was not justi- 
fied by the present financial condition of 
the country, and of which no man could 
say where it would end. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, that 
having had the honour of being a Member 
of the two Committees on this subject, and 
also of the Commission appointed by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich to carry the inquiries of those Com- 
mittees, he further wished to take some 
part in this discussion. The hon. Member 
for Montrose had found great fault with the 
Commissioners because they had increased 
the estimates of the Committees. The 
hon. Gentleman did not seem to be aware 
that there was any great difference between 
| estimates on such a subject as that under 
‘consideration framed by a Committee of 
‘that House and the estimates framed by 
| the members of a Commission, with the aid 
| of celebrated engineers and the advantage 
‘of a personal inspection of the harbours 
‘to which the estimates referred. The 
| Commissioners had investigated the matter 
with the greatest possible care ; and he 





ever proposed to construct harbours of; would venture to assert that the estimate 


refuge. 
Mr. Baxter 


It was true that a large propor: | 


which they had made would carry out the 
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whole cost of the works in question, be 
cause a large margin had been left for con- 
tingencies. Estimates framed without care 
were undoubtedly not to be relied on; but 
when Gentlemen pledged themselves to 
their accuracy they were bound to be on 
the safe side. And such was the course 
taken by the Commissioners. Mr. Coode, 
the celebrated engineer of Portland, was 
one of them ; Captain Veitch, a very old 
oficer of Engineers, and now employed by 
the Admiralty, was another. He (Sir F. 
Smith) was a third ; and during the fifty 
years of his professional life he had never 
made an estimate which did not cover the 
cost of the work. The hon. Gentleman op- 
posite admitted that a certain number of 
lives might be saved by these harbours of 
refuge. At what price did the hon. Gentle- 
man value those lives? Why, the men 
whose lives were lost owing to the non- 
existence of harbours of refuge on the 
dangerous parts of our coast formed the 
nursery of the Royal Navy. If the men 
employed in their merchant vessels were 
lost to us, whence where they to supply 
the Royal Navy? The Commission found 
that 700 or 800 vessels were not unfre- 
quently driven away from Flamborough 
Head by strong gales, and were obliged to 
go before the wind, holding on as long as 
they could, and many of them eventually 
getting swamped. That showed that a har- 
bour of refuge was wanted on this coast. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had alluded 
tothe port of Wick. If ever any people 
had reason to complain of the conduct 
of their Government, they were the people 
of Wick. For several years they had ex- 
pressed an anxiety to construct a harbour 
of refuge upon their coast, and they were 
willing to undertake the construction of 
one ; but the Government constantly stop- 
ped them by saying, that as the Govern- 
ment intended to construct one, any har- 
bour that the people of Wick might con- 
struct would interfere with that proposed 
by the Government. It would require 
£250,000 to construct a harbour at Wick, 
and the inhabitants were willing to advance 
one half of that amount. Every yard of 
the harbour that might be constructed there 
would tend to save the lives of many men. 
Ithad been said that the Committee of 
which Mr. Wilson was Chairman was a 
packed Committee. He never knew any 
Committee that was more anxious to bring 
out the truth. On the Report of that Com- 
mittee the Commission was appointed. He 
denied that it went about the country as a 
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roving Commission, as stated by the hon. 
Member for Montrose. They endeavoured 
to ascertain how the greatest amount of 
protection could be secured at the least cost. 
They tried to discover what was actually 
necessary ; and that was all they recom- 
mended. The whole of the north-east 
coast was dangerous. It was an ironbound 
coast without shelter. In rough weather 
Whitby could not be approached, except 
at or near high water, but Peterhead 
and Filey could be made secure ports. A 
harbour at Redcar would, no doubt, 
be highly desirable; but it would cost 
£4,000,000, and therefore the Com- 
missioners abstained from proposing an 
expenditure of that amount, and confined 
themselves to the recommendation of such 
harbours as were absolutely necessary. 
With regard to Ireland, the Commissioners 
proposed that £50,000 should be expended 
at Carlingford and a like sum at Water- 
ford. Those sums would make harbours 
which, if not first-rate, would give safety 
to vessels. He thought the Government 
ought not to hesitate to give these 
pitiful sums even if they should be the 
means of saving the life of only one man. 
At Padstow, on the Cornish coast, there 
was no protection whatever from the west 
winds, but he believed that a small cost 
would make that a perfectly safe harbour. 
In the case of St. Ives the Commission 
had recommended that £400,000 should 
be given. That was a point of vast import- 
ance both in a commercial and a military 
point of view. No doubt it was a consider- 
able sum, but the object justified it. When 
they were lavishing money in the construc- 
tion of fortifications over all parts of the 
country, why should they begrudge the 
expenditure of small sums in the construc- 
tion of harbours of refuge ? What was the 
use of the House having voted two years 
ago that harbours of refuge should be con- 
structed, if that Vote was not to be acted 
upon ? He hoped to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, say he regretted that he had not 
already commenced operations, but would 
do so next year. If the hon. Member for 
Sunderland received that promise, it would 
be the beginning of a work which would 
require ten years for accomplishment. Let 
the House consider the melancholy loss of 
life on the coast during the last eleven 
years ; the returns of the Board of Trade 
stated it at 6,836 souls. All these might 
not have been saved by harbours of refuge, 
but the loss of life would have been much 
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less. The wrecks were chiefly caused by 
gales from the N.N.E. and the E. If 
there were proper harbours of refuge on the 
north-east coast of England, thelosses would 
not be so great. He was free to admit 
that the colliers were old vessels, badly 
found and indifferently manned ; but the 
poor sailors must either go to sea or starve. 
If the colliers were not fit to go to sea, the 
right hon. Gentleman should stop them. 
But while they were allowed to run, the 
Government ought to provide harbours of 
refuge. With the present competition in 
carriage, they were generally laden to the 
deck ; and when a gale came, they were in 
jeopardy. The owners of first-rate ships 
in Glasgow and Liverpool said, they did 
not want harbours of refuge, for they told 
their captains to go to their port and not to 
let them hear of them until they arrived ; 
but the coasting trade did want protec- 
tion, and the Government was bound to 
do something to save the lives of men 
whose services they might some day re- 
quire. He had no local views to serve, but 
he felt strongly that this great work, which 
could be done at a small cost, ought at 
once to be commenced. 


Lorp ADOLPHUS VANE TEMPEST 
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said, the question of harbours of refuge was 


in a most unsatisfactory condition. Five 
years ago the Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the subject first assembled. 
They assiduously prosecuted their inquiries 
for two Sessions, and received the acknow- 
ledgments of the House for their atten- 
tion. A Commission was then appointed, 
for which they were indebted to the late 
Government, and the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Droitwich. Two able 
Members of that Commission had addressed 
them to-night, and he should not repeat 
their arguments. But he must be allowed 
to impress upon the House, that from St. 
Abbs to Flamborough Head, a distance of 
nearly one hundred miles, there was no 
really safe harbour. Along the eastern 
coast 48 per cent of the coasting trade and 
35 per cent of the whole trade of England 
passed ; and, out of 5,580 vessels, 2,104 
were lost there. If only 30 per cent of 
the property lost by wrecks on the coast 
of England could be saved, the whole ex- 
pense of these proposed harbours of refuge 
would be recouped in four years. Millions 
had been spent upon the south coast, and 
something ought to be done for the east 
coast. The opponents of the Motion said 
that there was a difference of opinion be- 
tween the Commission and the Committee, 
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but that was notso. The late Mr. Wilson 
proposed a passing toll, and upon a division 
in the Committee it was carried, but it wag 
accompanied with a recommendation that 
a large proportion of the expense should 
be defrayed out of the Exchequer; and he 
could assure them that Mr. Wilson mada 
his proposal with the view to place the 
case favourably before the House of Com. 
mons, and to prevent the Report of the 
Committee being a dead letter. The Com. 
mittee were unanimous ; the Commission 
were unanimous; the House had passed 
a Resolution by a large majority; the late 
Government took an interest in the subject, 
and the only portion of the country which 
seemed to regard it with apathy were the 
present occupants of the Treasury bench, 

Mr. PEASE observed, that the hon, 
Member for Montrose went too far when 
he said that the former Resolution in favour 
of harbours of refuge was carried only by 
the votes of those whose constituencies 
were likely to profit by it. It was impossi- 
ble that all the three hundred Members 
who were present on the occasion could be 
interested in the matter. The question 
was of a nationa! character, and was not 
a mere shipowners’ question. The want 
of proper shelter for shipping on our 
coasts placed an additional charge on our 
exports and imports, and that injured our 
commerce, and infringed the comfort of 
every one. He held that the plan recom 
mended by the Commissioners was just and 
reasonable. The Government ought to 
do something to protect a mercantile ma- 
rine, which was of such importance to the 
country. 

Mr. BLAKE said, the hon. Member for 
Montrose had most unjustly left the House 
to infer that the Committee were influenced 
in their commendation of certain localities 
as harbours of refuge, by the cireumstance 
of being connected with them. The best 
proof that they had decided on the best 
places was the fact, that the Royal Com- 
mission, subsequently appointed, concurred 
in their decision. The members of the 
latter, soon after their appointment, met 
in London and determined on the elements 
necessary in a good harbour. ‘ The first 
object being to save life ; next, property, 
to facilitate commerce ; and lastly, our de 
fences, and in connection with them to 
secure a rendezvous for our ships of war. 
The places they adopted fulfilled these re 
quirements, and were the same as those re 
commended by the Committee, and so far 
the latter were fully vindicated against the 
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insinuations of the hon. Gentleman. An- 
other objection urged by him was, that in 
the instance of Waterford and Carlingford 
the Committee deemed £20,000 sufficient 
in each case, but the Commissioners sug- 
gested £50,000. The reason was very 
easily explained. The former deemed the 
sum they named would improve these har- 
bours considerably, and make them valu- 
able as refuges; but when the Commis- 
sioners came round, they were so impressed 
with their many advantages, both as re- 
garded commerce and also with regard to 
State purposes, that they were unanimous 
in recommending an additional sum of 
£30,000 in each case in order to make 
them perfect. He (Mr. Blake) felt as great 
a desire for the construction of harbours on 
the English coast, and it was no want of 
sympathy for the disasters that occurred 
there prevented him from pointing out their 
necessity ; but as that had been done so 
ably by other Members, he would confine 
the few observations he intended to make 
to the locality with which he was con- 
nected ; and he felt he was in an indepen- 
dent position to do so, because it would 
derive little or no benefit from being made 


a harbour of refuge so far as its own ship- 
ping was concerned, as the entrance was 
quite deep enough for the vessels trad- 
ing to the port; but the benefit it would 
prove to English and foreign shipping 
would be incalculable, if once the shoals 
near the entrance of the harbour were 


removed. Waterford was situated at the 
south-east angle of Ireland, and com- 
manded the entrance to St. George’s and 
the Bristol Channel. The greater portion 
of the trade of the east and west coasts of 
England had to pass close to it. The com- 
manders of the American ocean steamers 
had strict orders in winter to take the 
southern passage, so that nine-tenths of 
English commerce to America, at the most 
perilous period of the year, had to pass 
Waterford ; and should any of the valuable 
Vessels engaged in that trade encounter a 
southerly gale on entering the Channel, 
their position would be very difficult, as 
they would find it hard to reach the English 
coast, and there was no harbour for them 
to run to between Kingstown and Cork; 
there was no harbour for them to shelter 
in if they could not enter Waterford. He 
would not trouble the House by recapitu- 
lating the number of disasters which had 
oceurred off Waterford for some years past, 
which might have been averted if a small 
sum were expended in the manner he ad- 
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vocated, but would confine himself to the 
wrecks of the last winter. Within four 
miles on either side of the harbour eight 
vessels were totally wreeked, and, as 
usually occurred, none were bound for the 
port. They were all going to or returning 
to English ports. He would just name 
two of them which would doubtless have 
been saved if the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission had been carried out, 
On the 22nd of January last the Tiger, 
a splendid yessel, from Liverpool to New 
York, entered the harbour ina storm ; but 
the master was afraid to face the shoals, as 
southerly wind was prevailing at the time. 
She was unable to clear off, and got to sea, 
and struck at Templetown, a mile below 
the harbour; and thus a vessel worth 
£13,000, her cargo worth £11,000, and 
two valuable lives were lost, which would 
have been saved had a refuge been formed, 
It was the same sad story with the Anglia, 
a Genoese vessel, worth £2,000, her cargo 
£6,000 to £8,000. She could not get in 
either, and became a total wreck, striking 
at the southern end of the shoals. She was 
going from New York to Sunderland. He 
would not trespass on the House with the 
more terrible details of casualties, which 
more than probably would never have occur- 
red if the Government had acted with beeom- 
ing promptitude regarding harbours of re- 
fuge. Since the last debate on the subject a 
new feature had presented itself, showing 
still more foreibly the great necessity for 
their construction. He alluded to iron-elad 
ships. Whatever their other merits might 
be, they were admittedly deficient in sea- 
going qualities ; and if caught in a storm 
on a lee shore, their destruction would be 
inevitable. They would often, probably, 
require to pass up and down the Bristol 
and St. George’s Channel, and with an 
adverse wind and unable to make either 
Kingstown or Cork, unless Waterford were 
deep enough for their reception, these costly 
vessels would be destroyed. As this point 
was worthy of consideration, especially at 
the present moment, when such a vast re- 
volution in maritime matters, was taking 
place by the reconstruction of the navy, 
the Government had not given Ireland any 
coast defences. If they were to be defended 
by a Merrimac or a Monitor, surely there 
should be a harbour into which in bad 
weather the vessel could run, If such a 
vessel as the Warrior were overtaken in 
storm in the Channel, with its bad sea- 
going qualities it would certainly be lost 
for want of a harbour of refuge, and thus 
2U 2 
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a vast amount of property and great loss of | when practical effect should be given to 
life would be entailed. There was the | the recommendations of the Commissioners, 
greatest want of a harbour of refuge felt | who had with such zeal inquired into this 
along the whole eastern and southern coast | most important subject. There never per- 
from Dublin and Kingstown round to/|haps was an instance where the interests 
Waterford and Cork, off which coast is | of commerce, the requirements of the State, 
St. George’s Channel, the great highway | and the claims of humanity more_ forcibly 
between England and Ireland, as well as | appealed to the House to carry out an un- 
the Channel by which American vessels | dertaking than on the present occasion, 
arrive and depart. Je would observe also, Mr. BAINES said, that he had been in 
that for all local purposes the harbour of | communication with many chambers of com- 
Waterford was quite sufficient as it was. {merce in Lancashire and Yorkshire, who 
It was sufficiently deep for the local trade, | had entreated himself and his Colleague to 
and therefore he spoke in the interests of | do all that they could to advance this cause, 
the country generally, when he advocated | He trusted that the Government would see 
the carrying-out in Waterford of a harbour | that both humanity and the public interest 
of the importance suggested by the Com- {demanded that the work of making these 
missioners in their Report, and not merely ; harbours should be commenced without 
of local interest. When the subject was | delay. 

brought forward last session, the noble Lord; Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that 
at the head of the Government said, that | many general statements had been made 
in regard to the loss of property owners | in the course of the debate in which they 
of ships might protect themselves by in-' must all concur. They must all regret, 
surance; but he could assure the noble | for instance, the lamentable losses which 
Lord that the charges on shipping had al- | were annually caused by shipwrecks, and 
ready become so severe, and the freights so | admit that a country which had good har- 
low, that it would not pay shipowners to ef- | bours had an advantage over a country 
fect insurances to such an amount as would | which had no harbours, or only bad ones, 
cover risks of the kind alluded to. On that} They might also admit the gallantry and 
occasion one remark was made by the noble | daring of our sailors, and the existence of 
Lord, for which he thought he was entitled | some amount of indifference to their wel- 
to the greatest credit—namely, that what- | fare on the part of those who sent ships to 
ever might be done in the way of insurance, | sea in an unseaworthy condition. But the 
there was no means of insurance to afford | question the House had to consider was, 
protection to human life. On that ground | how far these things threw light upon the 
they had the promise of the noble Lord | proposition of his hon. Friend the Member 
that something should be done with re- | for Sunderland, or would enable hon. Mem- 
spect to the harbours of refuge during the | bers to form an opinion as to whether or 
then coming session to prevent such dis- | not they ought to pledge themselves tothe 
asters. Now, the only thing that had been | carrying-out, at a large expense, of certain 
done was the bringing in of a Bill by the | works at particular points on the coasts of 
right hon. Gentleman, the President of the | the United Kingdom. It had been said 
Board of Trade, to enable Harbour Com- | that since the adoption, in the year 1860, 
missioners to borrow money for the pur-|of his hon, Friend’s Resolution, recom- 
pose of improvements. He was not, how-| mending that the Commissioners’ Report 
ever, aware that any thing effectual has | should be carried out, the Government had 
been accomplished under that Bill. Before | done nothing in the matter. He could not 
sitting down he should say that Ireland, | admit that that had been the case. On the 
as well as England, should feel great-| contrary, they had done a part, and a very 
ly indebted to the hon. Member for} important part of what the Commissioners 
Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) for his repeated | recommended should be done. The Com- 
efforts in this important matter—efforts | missioners recommended that ‘large sums 
made in the interests of humanity. And | should be devoted to the improvement of 
he ventured to express a hope that! trading harbours through the medium of 
the hon. Gentleman would press his| the Public Works Loan Commissioners; 
Motion to a division, and that the result | that those loans should be made at 3 per 
will be of such a character as to convince | cent interest, and should be repaid by means 
the noble Lord, the First Minister of the | of a sinking fund in the space of fifty years. 
Crown, and the Government, that the time | The Government introduced a Bill embody: 
had arrived, in the opinion of Parliament, | ing that identical proposition. It was passed 
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and was being acted upon. Advances of ' nomical plan was to carry such works out 
money had been agreed to be made under | with all possible vigour and despatch. He 
it during the present year, and several | believed that that was a sound view, and 
applications for loaus were now under the | therefore if the House pledged itself to the 
consideration of the Loan Commission- | adoption of the scheme, steps ought to be 
ers; and he submitted that time ought to taken to provide the means which would 
be given to allow that scheme to work, in be necessary for carrying it out with energy 
order to see how far it would mitigate the and without unnecessary delay. The Com- 
evils which were complained of. With re- | missioners proposed that £4,000,000 should 
ference to the saving of life, nothing was, | be spent upon these harbours of refuge. 
in his opinion, so important as the improve- | Speaking on behalf of the Government, he 
ment of the access to existing trading har-| should be sorry to be responsible for the 
bours. It was at the entrances of such | statement that they would be completed for 
harbours that vessels congregated ; and if £6,000,000. He must tell the House de- 
they were prevented from entering them by liberately, that if the works recommend- 
want of water or other causes, they were|ed by the Commissioners were fully and 
often detained during the long winter nights | completely carried out, he had been as- 
upon a lee shore, and ended by being sured they could not be executed under 
stranded or suffering damage from colli-| £8,000,000. That even the working es- 
sions. A glance at the wreck chart would | timate of an engineer should be exceed- 
show that a great proportion of losses,|ed was nothing extraordinary. For the 
both of lives and vessels, happened off | harbours referred to by the hon. Member 
harbours which were much frequented by | for Montrose, most elaborate working es- 
shipping, but which were not accessible timates had been prepared by the engi- 
at all times of tide. Therefore the Go-| neers about to undertake the work ; they 
vernment had done something which would | set down the probable cost at £2,500,000, 
in the course of time tend to diminish | yet £5,000,000 were spent. What re- 
the loss of life which was complained liance, therefore, could be placed on eati- 
of; and he believed that the plan which! mates of a conjectural character, fur- 
had been adopted would produce much | nished by Commissioners appointed mere- 
benefit. His hon. Friend would, no doubt, | ly to determine the fittest sites for har- 
tell him that loans at interest were not, bours of refuge, into the scope of whose 
the same things as grants, and he quite inquiry the expense did not properly 
admitted the soundness of that position.| enter? How were these £4,000,000, 
His hon. Friend now asked them to adopt | which the Commissioners spoke of, to be 
a Resolution pledging themselves to carry | procured? For it was not sufficient to 
out all the recommendations of the Com-! plead the general question of humanity— 
missioners, and to give large grants of they must look at the matter from a busi- 
money to particular localities mentioned in | ness point of view. According to the plan 
their Report. In the absence of his right suggested, £1,600,000 of that amount was 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche-| to be raised from local aids, which he ven- 
quer he felt rather embarrassed in discuss- | tured to say would not be forthcoming ; 
ing the question; because, before pledging | that portion of the Commissioners’ specu- 
the House to so large an expenditure, he | Jations—for after all they were nothing 
should like to know whether it would be! more—was perfectly illusory. Of that 
necessary to resort to an increase of taxa-| £1,600,000 Wick was to contribute 
tion in order to provide for it. They could! £100,000; but the House had been re- 
not honestly pledge themselves to a large | minded of a statement by the former repre- 
expenditure without at the same time saying | sentative of that borough, who was then 
that they were willing to impose upon the discharging important financial duties in 
public any additional taxation which it | India, to the effect that his constituents 
might render necessary ; and he was afraid could as soon think of paying off the 
that they could not carry out this plan national debt as of contributing any such 
without making some addition to the ways | amount. Peterhead was to give £200,000, 
and means of the country. Engineers but what chance existed of its being able to 
always said, that in constructing works of do so? Its entries annually amounted to 
this description, exposed to injury by sud-' only 47,000 tons ; the fishing boats at Pe- 
en storms, you could not adopt a more terhead were some 400 in number, and com- 
expensive course than that of proceeding munications which he had received disclosed 
by slow degrees ; and that the most eco-| that there was no evidence either of the 
‘ 
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ability or willingness of that port to contri- 
bute anything towards harbours of refuge. 
The Tyne was relied upon for no less than 
£250,000. It was true the Tyne Com- 
missioners had power to raise money for 
certain purposes ; but not for the construc- 
tion of harbours of refuge. In the same 
way Hartlepool was to give £500,000, 
notwithstanding the fact, that after having 
obtained a Harbour Bill, it had failed in 
two attempts to procure loans, one for 
£50,000, and the other for £100,000. 
The House, he thought, would be entirely 
deceiving itself if it relied upon obtaining 
£1,600,000 from these various localities. 
There was no use in disguising the fact 
that reliance could not be placed upon 
these local subscriptions ; but that if the 
House determined on the construction of 
these harbours of refuge, they must pro- 
vide the ways and means by a Parliament- 
ary grant. Before making up their minds 
that these were indispensable for the saving 
of life, hon. Members ought to look into 
the Returns, and see how many of the lives 
actually lost would have been saved had 
the proposed harbours of refuge been in 
existence. Nobody, for instance, would 


say that lives lost on the West coast of 


Ireland could in any degree have been 
affected by a safety harbour on the coast 
of Yorkshire. When those whose fate 
was thus unaffected by the existence 
of harbours of refuge were eliminated 
from the total returns, it was surprising to 
what an extent the area was narrowed. 
For the eleven years ending in 1860 it ap- 
peared that 6,924 lives had been lost on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom from stress 
of weather and similar causes, collisions 
being excluded from the Return. Of that 
number less than one-sixth were lost on the 
coasts specially selected for harbours of 
refuge. Reference had been made to 
particular losses of large ships, in which 
hundreds perished at one time. Wrecks 
of that character swelled the returns 
greatly ; but on examination it would be 
found that during those eleven years in 
not a single case coming under this head 
would a harbour of refuge been of any 
use. No less than 3,412 lives, or one half 
of the entire number, were lost in great 
casualties, such as that of the Royal Char- 
ter. In the year 1860 the Royal Adelaide 
was said to have been destroyed by the 
bursting of a boiler, and 206 persons were 
drowned. In 1852 the Amazon, a large 
steamer, was burnt at sea, and 100 lives 
were lost. The loss of the Mobile caused 
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the death of 72 persons ; that of the Queen 
Victoria, 83 persons; that of the Annie 
Jane, 360 persons. In the Tayhun 2909 
lives were lost; in the Havannah, 190, 
Besides these there were the Pomona, the 
Royal Charter, and the Blervie. As far, 
therefore, as harbours of refuge were eon. 
cerned, half the number of lives lost might 
be left out of the calculation. If they went 
into a calculation as to the number of lives 
which could have been saved by those 
harbours of refuge which it was proposed 
to erect, they would find it very small 
indeed. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the greatest loss occurred on the north-east 
coast. By tables which had been laid 
before the House it would be found that 
during a period of eleven years the number 
of lives lost annually by shipwreck between 
the Fern Islands and Flamborough Head 
was 47, and that for the same time the 
number of lives lost annually between 
Start Point and Land’s End was upwards 
of 40. Between Start Point and Land’s 
End there were five harbours—some of 
them magnificent harbours, which could 
be taken day or night ; and yet the loss 
of life, exclusive of that caused by colli- 
sions, was as great on that short line of 
coast as on the coast between the Fem 
Islands and Flamborough Head. The 
greatest loss of life was between a line 
from Lambay to the Skerries and the 
Mull of Cantyre, on the west coast of Scot- 
land. Between those two points 130 lives 
were lost annually, or three times as many 
as were lost between the Fern Islands and 
Flamborough Head. The subject now un- 
der discussion was, no doubt, one which 
appealed to the feelings and sympathies of 
hon. Members; but when, with the view of 
saving human life, they were called on to 
undertake certain works—to enter on 4 
large expenditure—it became their duty, 
without being the less humane, to look 
narrowly into the proposed scheme, and 
see whether it would have the desired 
effect. Why was it that there was no ap- 
plication from the shipowners in favour of 
the plan now before the House? That 
body had evinced no desire to take on 
themselves any share of the expense of 
those harbours of refuge. If they felt that 
those harbours would be the means of 
saving life to the extent alleged, it was 
natural to suppose that they would express 
their willingness to contribute a certam 
portion of the expense by the payment of 
passing tolls on ships. The House had 
never heard that the shipowners would be 
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willing that the lights should be put out 
rather than that they should pay for them. 
They had heard them ask to have the 
lights paid for out of the Consolidated 
Fund, but they had never heard men say, 
“ Put out the lights rather than call on us 
to pay for them.”” That, however, was 
what had been said in the case of the 
harbours of refuge. The shipowners had 
said, ‘We would rather not have them if 
they are to impose upon us the payment of 
those charges.” That being so, he hoped 
the House would pause before they would 
take upon themselves the scheme of his 
hon, Friend. If his hon. Friend had 
brought forward a plan for one single 
harbour in the first instance, he would 
have found himself involved in no small 
amount of difficulty arising from rival 
schemes, but he had avoided the difficulty 
by allowing himself a large margin, and 
making his Resolution apply to several 
places. The Resolution of his hon. Friend 
was, no doubt, a taking one, coupled as it 
was with an appeal to our feelings of 
humanity. He (Mr. M. Gibson), however, 
believed that they would be taking a most 
unwise course if they adopted it. If the 


House looked into the matter, they would 
find that more was being done by lifeboats, 
rockets, and the mortar apparatus than 
could possibly be effected by erecting at 
an enormous expense three harbours of 
refuge along the line of coast indicated 


for their erection. During six years there 
had been saved, by a small expenditure in 
lifeboats, rockets, and mortar apparatus, 
no less than 365 lives a year. That had 
been done at a total cost of some £2,000 
ayear. If they were to give effect to the 
whole of those recommendations, he would 
prefer himself to be guided by a Committee 
of their own House, to whom the matter 
had been referred, rather than by the re- 
commendations of the Commission to whom 
it was not referred. The Commission never 
was authorized to give any recommenda- 
tion whatever as to grants of public money. 
The Committee of that House had pro- 
perly given advice as to how the funds 
should be supplied, and recommended that 
the shipping interest should constitute 
three-fourths of the cost of construction, 
and three-fourths of the cost of mainte- 
nance. There was no evidence that they 
Were willing to accept that proposal. For 
himself, he confessed he preferred to be 
advised on financial matters by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons rather 
than by a Royal Commission, which was 
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never authorized to recommend any ex- 
penditure of the public money. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman, that al- 
though it was true the Trading Harbours 
Bill of last Session, which would, doubt- 
less, in due time bear good fruit, was 
recommended by the Merchant Shipping 
Committee, yet that it was but a second- 
ary recommendation, while their chief pro- 
position—the construction of harbours of 
refuge—had been disputed and over-ruled 
by the Government. With regard to the 
arguments of the President of the Board 
of Trade against the Motion, he was an- 
swered and refuted by his own officer, Cap- 
tain Sullivan; for it was on his evidence 
and that of Captain Washington, and the 
facts they adduced, that the calculations 
and recommendations of the Commission 
were mainly founded. The right hon. 
Gentleman had met the statements of 
gentlemen of professional experience and 
local knowledge by a plain negative. Of 
course, it was easy when a statement was 
made to dispose of it by saying, ‘I don’t 
believe it ;’” but the evidence in favour of 
these harbours of refuge was not to be 
got rid of in this manner. The right 
hon. Gentleman had alarmed the House 
by the financial diffienlty which he raised, 
and which, in the absence of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, could not be solved. 
He (Mr. Liddell) confessed he was not sor- 
ry at the absence of that right hen. Gen- 
tleman, because he very well knew that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
up his mind that the proposed expendi- 
ture of the public money would be inex- 
pedient. The right hon, Gentleman asked 
the House whether they were prepared to 
vote an addition to the taxation of the 
country for the construction of those har- 
bours. Now, such a contingency was not 
absolutely necessary. There were two ways 
of meeting an additional expense—the one 
was by an increase of taxation, the other 
by a reduction of our ordinary expendi- 
ture. Why should not the latter course 
be adopted instead of the former? He 
also thought he had a right to complain 
that the Government, after resisting the 
entreaties of the maritime population of 
this country, and the recommendations 
of a Committee and a Commission, were 
sanctioning the outlay of sums the util- 
ity of which was exceedingly doubtful. 
The Government, for example, were going 
to ask for £90,000 in a few days for Al- 
derney harbour, which was useless as a 
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harbour of refuge, and which many re- 
garded as an enormous sink of the public 
money. It was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to protect the lives and property of 
Iler Majesty’s subjects, and they took 
measures to defend our shores against in- 
vasion on this principle. But, while this 
. danger was doubtful and problematical, the 
Government were now asked to protect life 
and property against dangers which, on the 
other hand, were as certain of recurrence 
as the wiuds of March or the fogs of No- 
vember. Even ina warlike point of view, 
it was not very satisfactory to know that 
for 150 miles of the most rugged portion 
of cur shores there was not a single har- 
bour where a man-of-war could coal in the 
event of a war. Upon the Government 
would rest the responsibility of rejecting 
this Resolution. Depend upon it, the time 
was coming when the country would take 
up the question, and insist on the construc- 
tion of harbours of refuge where they were 
required, At present, England, which 
owed so much to her maritime population, 
was the country of all others in the world 
that had done the least for them in return, 

Sin MORTON PETO said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had asked the House to 
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consider the matter in a business spirit. 
Iie (Sir M. Peto) would ask what the 


Iiouse had already done. Who was it 
that had appointed the Committee and the 
Commission to report on the subject? On 
the other hand, what had been done by the 
Government ? What the Government 
should have done was to endeavour to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee and of the Commission, supported 
as those recommendations were by the 
deliberate decisions of the House. The 
Government ought to have obtained esti- 
mates based on those recommendations, 
and there was no difficulty in defining the 
cost of works of the kind. The fault of 
the Government hitherto had been that 
they had not been sufficiently careful in the 
first instance in ascertaining the cost. 
What the Government should do should be 
to come down to the House and say the 
cost of these various works would be so 
much money. Then, with regard to the 
mauner in which the money might be 
raised, they had had an instance lately with 
regard to the fortifications, for erecting 
which £11,000,000 was to be raised by 
terminable annuities. Let a similar course 
be pursued with respect to harbours of 
refuge, and the sum to be raised for a 
period of thirty years upon terminable 
Mr, Liddelt 
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annuities would be inconsiderable as com. 
pared with the good that would be done; 
it would be probably about £200,000 
a year. A great many questionable Votes 
had been passed by that House ; that for 
Alderney was an instance ; but if that Vote 
were to be again proposed, he believed hon, 
Members would scarcely grant a single 
shilling. He trusted the right hon. Gentle. 
man, having duly weighed the question of 
harbours of refuge, would come downandask 
the House to consider it in a proper spirit, 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that as 
several hon. Members had referred to him 
as having appointed the Commission which 
sat upon this subject, he felt bound to re. 
mind the House that it was not the late Go. 
vernment who originated that Commission, 
though it devolved upon them to appoint 
the Members of which it was composed, 
The appointment of a Commission was re. 
commended by a Committee which sat 
under the previous Government, and of 
which the late Mr. Wilson was Chairman, 
and it was in consequence of their Report 
that the Commission was appointed, He 
(Sir J. Pakington) acted on that occasion 
upon the same principles which influenced 
him two years ago when tle hon. Member 
for Sunderland brought forward the ques- 
tion, and upon the same principles he was 
prepared to act that night, because the 
question was one which involved the com- 
mercial interests of this country. He 
confessed that he had heard the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman with considerable 
disappointment. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the Government had carried 
out the recommendations of the Commission. 
[Mr. Mitner Gipson: To some extent.] 
To a very limited extent. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that the Bill en- 
abling certain localities to raise money to 
improve their harbours had been acted upon, 
but he did not say what places had availed 
themselves of it. [Mr. Mityer Gipson: 
I mentioned the Tyne.] He begged the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon, but he did, 
not hear him specify any particular locality. 
It had been well said that the question was 
a national question, and it was not to be 
expected that limited localities would raise 
from their own funds a sufficient sum to 
carry out what the national interests re 
quired. Then, the right hon, Gentleman, 
setting aside the authority and disregarding 
the Reports of the Commission, had given 
his own loose and unsupported conjectures 
as to the cost of earrying out that great 
national work, stating that the expense 
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would be four times as much as had been knew what was the Report of the Commis- 
set down in the Report. ‘sion, and what was the opinion of the 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON : I said it would | House of Commons on the subject, and yet 
be £8,000,000 instead of £4,000,000. —_| in 1861, in order to court popularity, they 
Sin JOHN PAKINGTON: I speak) recklessly wasted the resources of the 
from recollection, but I believe the real | country, which now might have been ap- 
estimate is £2,500,000. | plied to the useful object contemplated by 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON: The Com- the present Motion. Therefore he could 
mission says £4,000,000. |not hesitate to repeat the vote he had 
Six JOHN PAKINGTON : The public! given on a former occasion, and should 
grant, however, would be only £2,500,000. | support the Motion, as it involved the well- 
It was only in the latter part of his speech | being of great commercial interests, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman endeavoured | was well worthy of the consideration of the 
to grapple with the merits of the question, | House. 
and he did it by informing the House, that; Sim GEORGE LEWIS said, it was in 
if they had those harbours of refuge to-| vain to attempt to represent the question 
morrow, they would not save all the lives|as one in which the Government alone 
that might be in danger. They all knew | were interested, or to think that the 
that perfectly well. And then the right! matter could be decided by a mere argu- 
hon. Gentleman used the extraordinary ar-| mentum ad hominem. It necessarily in- 


gument that they had the lifeboats to trust | 


to. The debate had lasted four hours, and 
not a single Gentleman, except the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), had 
taken the view advocated by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The hon. Member for Mont- 
rose had endeavoured to show that the 


opinions of the Committee and of the Com- ! 


mission did not agree, but he passed by the 


important fact that both Committee and 
Commission concurred in thinking that the 
national interests would be promoted by 
the construction of harbours of refuge, 
and that that opinion had been confirmed 
by the deliberate decision of the House 


taken a few years ago. 
wasting time in deliberating upon what had 
been decided over and over again. The 
Royal Commission and the Committee of 
that House declared their opinion that the 
establishment of harbours of refuge would 
tend in a great degree to diminish the loss 
of life and property experienced every year. 


Another fact of importance was, that they | 


had only two harbours of refuge in this 


country, Holyhead and Portland ; and when- | 


ever heavy weather came on, those harbours 
were filled with hundreds of vessels, which 
otherwise would have to face the dangers 
of the open sea during the terrible storms 
of winter, And what was the reason of 
the right hon. Gentleman for opposing the 
present Motion? It was one founded on 
finanee; and having exaggerated the cost, 
the right hon. Gentleman asked where he 
was to find the ways and means. He would 


listen to any fair argument on the question, | 
but one argument to which he would not | 
listen as coming from the present Govern-. 
ment was that of finance; for in 1860 they 


But they were | 


volved a large expenditure of money, 
which the Government could only pro- 
vide by additional taxation, or by pro- 
posing a loan. Such measures, if adopt- 
/ed, must be carried by the consent of 
the House, and the question was one 
ultimately for the responsibility and deci- 
sion of the House of Commons. Night 
after night proposals were brought for- 
ward by hon. Gentlemen, some of a very 
attractive character, and some of a very 
philanthropic nature, but necessitating a 
large outlay of public money. Only last 
week a comprehensive plan was suggested 
for building offices; and no doubt they 
would all be gratified if they could see a 
pile of public buildings erected at an ex- 
pense of £2,000,000 or £3,000,000. But 
the House, as he thought, very wisely 
rejected that proposal. Again, a Motion 
was made on the previous night, the 
object of which was, that there should 
be a grant of money or a loan for the 
relief of distress in Ireland. There was 
also a notice on the books for a Motion 
to consider some mode of meeting the 
distress in the cotton districts ; and that 
night. they had, not proceeding from the 
Government, but pressed upon them, a 
Motion for a large expenditure of money 
for constructing harbours of refuge. His 
right hon. Friend, who felt it his duty to 
resist the Motion, admitted that if he could 
have what he wished, he would have har- 
bours of refuge ; but, not only what was 
desirable, but what was practicable, must 
be regarded. The estimate of cost which 
his right hon. Friend had given, according 
tv the calculation of the Commissioners, 
was perfectly correct, though impugned 
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by the hon. Member for Sunderland and 
the right hon. Baronet. The total charge 
was stated at £4,000,000, and the amount 
to be obtained from local sources was put 
at £1,600,000 ; but his right hon. Friend 
had shown that the supposition that 
£1,600,000 was to be obtained from 
local sources was perfectly illusory. No- 
body could suppose that Hartlepool would 
provide £500,000 or the Tyne £750,000, 
though that was the extravagant and 
absurd supposition of the Commissioners. 
His right hon. Friend had shown, that if 
these works were undertaken, £4,000,000 
would, according to the calculation of the 
Commissioners, have to be spent, and that 
the whole of that sum must necessarily 
come out of the Consolidated Fund. That 
was the simple and undeniable statement 
of the case, and he believed, with his 
right hon. Friend, that the Estimate, like 
most engineering Estimates, would be ex- 
ceeded, and that probably the works would 
not be executed for £6,000,000. Was 


the House prepared to assent to such a 
proposition ? or, if £4,000,000 only were 
required, would the House assent to the 
imposition of additional taxes, or sanction 
a loan for the purpose of raising the 


money? That was the sole question 
which the House had to decide. It was 
not a mere question of the saving of life, 
or what might be wished to be done if the 
money was ready in the Exchequer, but 
whether the House was prepared to pro- 
vide the ways and means to meet that 
large expenditure. It appeared to him 
that the House would take a most rash 
and precipitate step, one quite inconsistent 
with the present financial position of the 
country, if it affirmed the Motion. Re- 
ference had been made to Alderney har- 
bour, and it was said that a large sum of 
money had been wasted on that harbour 
of refuge. He was not personally respon- 
sible for originating that harbour, which, 
it was well known, was advocated by the 
authority of men of illustrious names, and 
had been repeatedly considered in that 
House. It was, however, a mistake to 
represent it as merely a harbour of refuge; 
for, undoubtedly, its main object was con- 
nected with the defence of the country. 
Mr, BENTINCK said, that one of the 
difficulties connected with the matter arose 
from local rivalries, and the question was, 
how far diffierent localities could be made 
to meet the Government half-way in re- 
ference to the necessary expenditure. The 
right hon. Baronet had referred to another 
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difficulty, the expense of the works at Al. 
derney. A more wasteful expenditure, he 
believed, had never been incurred in the 
annals of any other country. It was no har. 
bour of refuge at all, for no captain would 
ever think of running for it, except he 
had the finest possible weather and every- 
thing in his favour to execute so danger- 
ous an operation ; and although the right 
hon. Baronet called it a work of defence, 
he would undertake to show that, so far 
as defence was concerned, the most sengi- 
ble thing they could do with it would be to 
blow it up on the following morning. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland 
had referred to the pledges which succes. 
sive Governments had given on this sub- 


ject, none of which had been redeemed; 


but when did any Government redeem a 
pledge unless forced to do it by the House 
of Commons? What was the use of abs- 
tract Motions? They amounted, in fact, 
to nothing at all. His hon. Friend had 
given them an able and touching account 
of the losses which the absence of proper 
harbours annually entailed ; but consider- 
ations of mere humanity had long ago ceased 
to be of any weight in that House—they 
had all been sacrificed to what were called 
‘‘ great political and financial principles,” 
Confining himself, then, to the financial 
question, he would remind the hon. Gen 
tleman that since he had last brought the 
subject forward, the whole position of the 
question had changed. They had now in- 
creasing demands with decreasing means; 
and what had led to that state of things? 
A large sum of money—£1,200,000— 
easily and securely raised to the revenue, 
had been thrown overboard without rhyme 
or reason in the abolition of the paper 
duty ; and, as he found the name of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland 
among the majority on that occasion, he 
could not help asking with what face could 
he now come forward and seek the adop- 
tion of a scheme he thought desirable 
after having aided and abetted in abstract- 
ing that large sum from the Treasury? 
They were contending‘as to the compa- 
rative merits of forts and plated ships for 
coast defence, because they could not af. 
ford both; but if they could not afford 
what was essential to the protection of the 
country, how could they afford what was 
merely recommended by motives of hu- 
manity? Without agreeing with all the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, there was 
undoubtedly a great deal of trath in what 
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he said. The question was, should they 
raise the money necessary for the construc- 
tion of these harbours of refuge by a 
fresh imposition of taxes? Now, if there 
was aman in England more than another 
who was responsible for that extravagant 
piece of financial folly, the remission of 
the paper duty, it was the right hon. 
Gentleman. That was the price they had 
to pay for his continuing to sit on that 
bench, and, with the sincerest admiration 
for his talents, that sacrifice of revenue 
was a full price to pay. The real fact 
was the House was at cross purposes— 
one day hon. Members voted away large 
sums from the financial resources of the 
country, and the next they came clamour- 
ing for objects, the cost of which might 
have been defrayed from the money wasted. 
Qn that ground his hon. Friend had put 
himself out of Court. He agreed in his 
object ; but after the line he had taken‘on 
the paper duty he recommended him to 
withdraw his Motion, for he was sure he 
would not carry it if he went to a division. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, he 
could not see that the question of the paper 
duty was at all relevant to that under diseus- 


sion. He denied that the country was less 
able to make harbours of refuge because the 


paper duty had been removed. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman opposite thought a tax 
of 5s. per quarter on foreign corn would 
be a good means of raising money for 
the construction of harbours of refuge. 
He, at least, did not think so. They 
were all the better able to make harbours 
of refuge because there was no duty on 
foreign corn and no paper duty. Harbours 
of refuge were not all that was wanted. 
He thought shipowners ought to be more 
careful that the vessels they sent to sea 
were seaworthy. The insurance compa- 
nies had officers, no doubt, who examined 
them, but the Government did not inter- 
fere except in the case of passenger vessels. 
He thought the Government should inter- 
fere to see that even colliers were sea- 
worthy, If the object of the Motion, 
which he approved of, were good, it 
ought to be affirmed, leaving the question 
of ways and means to future arrangement. 
The money might easily be raised by 
means of terminuble annuities. At least, 
he thought the Government would find it 
their unavoidable duty to submit to a vote of 
the House, if it should be adverse to them. 

Sim FRANCIS BARING aid, he could 
not but express his deep regret at the lan- 
guage used by several hon. Members as to 
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the mode in which money was to be obtained 
for purposes like that contemplated by this 
Motion. He owned that he had listened 
with alarm at the complacency with which 
hon. Gentlemen talked of raising loans in 
time of peace. That was, no doubt, a very 
inviting and pleasant expedient, but the 
moment they entered upon such a down- 
hill course for any object, however valu- 
able, they would find it no easy matter to 
halt in it. Every Member or body of 
Members who were anxious for the carry- 
ing out of any particular project would 
suggest that the financial difficulty in its 
way could readily be got over by borrowing, 
and leaving their successors to pay. Re- 
collecting as he did the early transactions 
connected with Alderney and other har- 
bours of refuge, he thought that those pre- 
cedents, instead of being examples for pre- 
sent imitation, should serve as warnings 
as to what the House ought now to shun. 
He had had to oppose the first steps 
towards the adoption of those schemes, 
They were not pressed upon Parliament 
by the Government of the day; on the 
contrary, the Government had to give way 
to the House on the subject, and consent 
to the appointment of a Committee to in- 
quire into it. Sir Robert Peel also ap- 
pointed a Commission, embracing some of 
the ablest civil and military engineers, for 
the same purpose ; but the cost of the 
works they recommended so much exceed- 
ed the original estimate, and their utility, 
when completed, was so questionable in 
the opinion of many Members, that nothing 
now provoked more derisive cheers than 
the bare mention of Alderney and the other 
existing harbours of refuge. Before the 
House, therefore, forced on the Government 
a further expenditure of the same kind, it 
surely ought to reflect whether the pro- 
posed harbours of refuge might not here- 
after become as great monuments of folly 
as they said previous ones were. He was 
surprised at the somewhat irrelevant allu- 
sion made by the right hon. Member for 
Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) to the repeal 
of the paper duties. Why, the Govern- 
ment of which that right hon. Gentleman 
himself had formed a part assented to that 
vote, and now, at no very distant day, he 
was found bitterly condemning it. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that though he would admit that the ques- 
tion of the paper duty was somewhat irre- 
levant to that before the House, he could 
not allow the taunt directed at his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Droitwich to . 
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pass unnoticed. To say that his right 
hon. Friend had no right to animadvert 
upon what he regarded as a sacrifice of 
revenue made at a time when the country 
could not bear it, merely because some 
years before the Government of which he 
was a Member assented to the proposition 
that that sacrifice should be made when 
the national finances could afford it, was a 
most unfair and illogical inference. Hav- 
ing listened attentively to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, he thought it would 
be exceedingly rash at that moment to 
pass the Resolution. Much as might be 
said in favour of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland’s views, the country, whether 
through the fault of the Government or of 
the House, was not in a position to incur 
a very large expenditure; and he must 
confess it terrified him to hear the way in 
which a recourse to loans for such a pur- 
pose had been referred to. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that as hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides were agreed in regard to 
thedesirability of having harbours of refuge, 
the only question was how to provide the 
means. He thought he could complain 
with justice of the want of clearness in 
the statements of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
and the Secretary of State for War on the 
score of expense. The unconditional out- 
Jay which the Commissioners had recom- 
mended amounted to £1,340,000, and was 
to be confined to Filey, St. Ives, Water- 
ford, Carlingford, and Padstow ; while the 
sum that they suggested should be raised 
conditionally was £1,025,000, provided a 
sum of £1,625,000 was raised from 
local sources. The total sum amounted 
to £2,365,000, but all the House was 
then asked to vote unconditionally was 
£1,340,000. If the recommendations of 
the Commissioners were neglected, he esti- 
mated that the loss to the commerce of the 
country in the next ten years would be 
£20,000,000. If the interest on a loan 
secured by terminable annuities was 
£100,000, that would amount in ten years 
to £1,000,000. Again, if they assumed 
that one-sixth of the property would be 
saved by the construction of harbours of 
refuge which would otherwise be lost, that 
would amount to £3,500,000. Let them 
deduct from that the £1,000,000 paid for 
interest, and there would be a balance of 
two and a half millions to the public credit. 
On the ground he had mentioned he ap- 
_ pealed to the House with confidence to 
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confirm its own Resolution, feeling assured 
that the harbours of refuge would be g 
gain, and not a loss, to the country. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS explained, tha 
the works sanctioned by the Commissioners 
were estimated to cost £4,000,000, and hig 
argument was, that their assumption that 
a portion of the £4,000,000 would be ob. 
tained from local sources would prove 
illusory. 

Mr. LINDSAY contended, that, on the 
contrary, if the local amounts were not 
forthcoming, then the only sum that Go. 
vernment could be asked for would be 
£1,340,000, a sum which, as he had ex. 
plained, it would be most prudent and 
economical to expend. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to adopt mea 
sures to carry into effect the Resolution of the 
House, of the 19th day of June 1860, in regard to 
Harbours of Refuge.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 77 ; Noes 
115: Majority 38. 


HARWICH HARBOUR. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Cartain JERVIS moyed for a Select 
Committee to inquire as to the best means 
of preserving Harwich Harbour as a har. 
bour of refuge. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that if 
the population of the district would con- 
tribute a share of the expenditure, pro- 
portionately to the advantages which they 
would derive from it, the Government would 
be prepared to do its part towards preserving 
that valuable harbour. Some inquiry was, 
however, necessary in order to settle the 
proportion and to determine some other 
points, and he should not therefore oppose 
the appointment of a Select Committee. 

Mr. ADAIR expressed his satisfaction 
at the concession on the part of the Go 
vernment. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, , 

“ To inquire as to the best means of preserving 
Harwich Harbour as a Harbour of Refuge.” 

And on May 15, Committee nominated— 

Captain Jervis, Mr. Harpcastiz, Mr. Fenwick, 
Sir Starrorp Norracore, Mr. Cossoxp, Mr. Bax- 
ter, Mr. Buacxpury, Mr. Incnam, and Mr. Mur 
NER Gipson :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


INNS OF COURT—THE BENCHERS. 
RETURN MOVED FOR. 

Mr. CRAUFURD rose to move for a 

“ Return from each of the Societies of the Laner 
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and Middle Temple, of Lincoln’s Inn, and of 
Gray’s Inn, in a tabular form, and according to 
their seniority ; of the names of the Benchers of 
each of the said Societies, the dates of their re- 
spective calls to the Bar, the dates of their re- 
spective calls to the Bench, the amount paid by 
each respectively on his call to the Bench, the 
date on which each Bencher who holds Bench 
Chambers was first admitted to Bench Chambers, 
the then annual value of each of such Bench 
Chambers, the position and annual value of the 
Bench Chambers now held by each of such 
Benchers, and the gross amount which, up to 
the date of the Return, had been received by each 
Bencher from Bench Chambers held by him as a 
Bencher ; and a similar Return showing the 
amount of fees or other payment or emolument 
received by each Bencher who has held the office 
of treasurer.” 


He should, probably, be told that the House 
had no power to order the return he re- 
quired, and that the information asked for 
was contained in a report which was pre- 
sented some time back on the subject. But 
that information did not go far enough, 
while the fact that so much had been given 
to the House showed that more could be 
obtained if necessary. The Societies to 
which his Motion referred could hardly 
be called private societies. They held 
their property under a charter from the 
Crown, and the public were entitled to know 
how the duties devolving upon the Benchers 
were fulfilled, how their funds were admi- 
nistered, and what was really their position. 
His Motion was not intended as a hostile 
Motion ; it was really made in the interest 
of the Benchers themselves, who, he be- 
lieved, would court the fullest publicity ; 
and he therefore hoped that the return 
would not be objected to on any technical 
ground. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, it was 
too late at that hour (a quarter past twelve) 
to proceed with the second reading of the 
Inns of Court Government Bill, but it 
would be very desirable that the informa- 
tion comprised in the return should be pre- 
sented to the House before the discussion 
took place upon that Bill, and he should 
therefore second the Motion. As things 
stood the public had no means of satisfying 
themselves of the proper administration of 
the Inns of Court. 

Sm GEORGE GREY observed, that 
the form of the Motion implied that the 
Government had power to give the infor- 
mation, They had no such power, and it 
was for the Benchers to decide whether 
they would give itor not. If the Benchers 
consented to afford the information, of 
course the Government could have no 
objection ; but as the Motion originally 
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stood—namely, in the shape of an Ad. 
dress, which implied that it was in the 
power of the Government to order the 
information, he could not consent to it. 
Much of the information, too, was already 
before the House in the shape of a Report 
of a Commission. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped the Mo- 
tion would be agreed to. He saw no 
reason why the information should not be 

iven. 

Mr. COLLIER said, that on the part 
of the Benchers he could assure the 
House there would be no objection to the 
Motion. The number of Bench chambers 
now held was exactly the same as in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Formerly the 
Benchers paid nothing for admission ; now 
they paid 300 guineas, for which they 
received no equivalent. He believed the 
fullest information had been given by the 
Benchers to the Royal Commissioners ; but 
if any further detail were required, they 
would be happy to furnish it. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he saw no objec- 
tion to furnishing the information asked 
for. At the same time, he would suggest 
that it should be extended so as to include 
an account of all the money received since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the mode 
in which it had been expended, and the 
names of the distinguished individuals who 
had filled the office, adding that he be- 
lieved he should find in the result that he 
for one should be very proud to be one of 
their successors. 

Mr. BOVILL said, that as a Bencher of 
the Middle Temple, he had no objection to 
the production of the information asked 
for. He might, however, state that with 
regard to the possession of chambers, and 
the receipt of other emoluments, full in- 
formation was given in the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed in 1854, printed 
in a blue-book. Other information might 
be desirable ; but the Motion related to 
only one side of the question, and he 
thought it ought to embrace both. He had 
never heard a suggestion of misappropria- 
tion or misconduct with regard to the 
property of the Inns of Court since the 
time of Elizabeth. 

Mr. LOCKE said, the hon. and learned 
Member for Ayr would get much of the 
information he wanted in the Law List. 
The same volume would furnish him with 
the precise date of their call to the Bar, 
while in the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion he would find nearly all the other 
information which he required. The hon, 
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and learned Gentleman must not there- 
fore think that the public would acquire 
any extraordinary knowledge from the re- 
turns for which he moved. He should, 
however, offer no objection to their being 
granted, although he believed them to 
be completely unnecessary. Indeed, he 
thought nobody but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself wanted them. 

Mr, SELWYN said, he also wished to 
express his readiness, on behalf of the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, to have all the 
information which the returns could give 
afforded to the House. In that Inn there 
were no Bench chambers, nor did the 
Benchers, as such, receive any pay or 
emolument. While, however, he had no 
objection to the information asked for being 
furnished, he would put it to hon. Members 
whether, as guardians of the public purse, 
they would deem it right to incur the 
expense of printing returns which would be 
absolutely worthless. 

Mr. HODGSON said, he thought it the 
duty of the Government to prevent the ex- 
penditure of the public money in so useless 
a manner. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
was clear from the observations which had 
been made that there was not the slightest 
reluctance on the part of the Benchers to 
give the information required. It appeared 
to him, however, to be equally evident that 
there was a strong feeling against the 
expenditure of the public money in pro- 
curing documents which, when obtained, 
could be of very little value. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, it was 
for the advantage of the Benchers that 
the information should be given, and by 
giving it all difficulties would be removed. 
He wished the .iotion had been extended 
to Ireland. 

Mr. M. T. SMITH said, that as a 
member of the Temple he had no objection 
to the return, although it would not only be 
a frivolous return but a partial one. He 
could not help thinking the introduction of 
the names of the Benchers was for some 
invidious purpose. 

Mr. CRAUFURD observed, that the 
Report of the Commissioners, to which allu- 
sion had been made, contained no informa- 
tion equivalent to that for which he asked. 
He might add that the Law List was not 
an official document which could be quoted 
in that House as an authority. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 12; Noes 
54: Majority 42. | 

Mr. Locke 
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SUMMARY JURISDICTION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Captain STACPOOLE said, he should 
move that the Bill be re-committed, 
for the purpose of inserting a claus 
emposing a fine of ten shillings upon any 
person who should suffer a dog to be at 
large without a muzzle within fifty yards 
of any high road, and empowering a jus. 
tice to authorize the destruction of the 
dog. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the words “That the” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“Order for the Third Reading of the said Bill be 
discharged,” 


—instead thereof, 


Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
should oppose the clause, which would put 
an end to foxhunting 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he hoped 
that his hon, Friend would withdraw the 
clause. 

Captain STACPOOLE said, he would 
withdraw the clause. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put and agreed to. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he should divide 
the House, because the Bill destroyed the 
assimilation of the Jaw in England and 
Ireland which was accomplished by the 
Criminal Consolidation Acts of last Ses 
sion. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, that he 
did not agree with a single clause of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BLAKE remarked, that it was, in 
some respects, a most oppressive measure, 
and would not, for a moment, be tolerated 
in England. It was altogether a landlords’ 
Act, which, indeed, nearly every Act in that 
House was, and ought to be protes 
against, as a matter of principle, at every 
stage. 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 35 ; Noes 
5: Majority 30. 


Bill read 3°, and passed. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 7, 1862. 
COUNTY COURTS PROCEDURE BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mrz. M‘MAHON said, he rose to move 
the second reading of the Bill. It con- 
sisted of eleven clauses only, embracing 
Amendments in the procedure of the County 
Courts which had been suggested by parties 
conversant with the practice in those 
courts, and which, if sanctioned by the 
Iegislature, would greatly improve the 
administration of justice. His object was 

‘to assimilate the practice of the County 
Courts to that of the Superior Courts. One 
of his Amendments was that the County 
Courts should have the power exercised by 
the Superior Courts of bringing third 
parties into court. Another had reference 
to the raising of questions of law by special 
ease. By another he sought to extend to 
County Courts powers in regard to suits on 
Bills of Exchange already exercised with 
great advantage to suitors by the Superior 
Courts. The only provision to which he 
apprehended exception would be taken was 
that which gave an appeal from the deci- 
‘sion of the Judge in cases where no such 
appeal now existed. At present the County 
Court Judges were as absolute as Turkish 
bashaws in all suits for sums under £20; 
and under £5 the party had no right even 
toask the intervention of a jury, so that 
the opinion of a County Court Judge was 
in these cases absolute and final, both as to 
law and facts. The County Court Judges 
had also in certain cases a very extraordi- 
nary power of imprisonment for periods of 
thirty days, which might be repeated with- 
outat all diminishing the amount of the 
debt claimed. He did not propose to give 
an absolute right of appeal, but only in 
cases where the County Court Judge 
thought it right to allow an appeal. An- 
other Amendment was to give the County 
Courts, as the higher courts had under the 
Common Law Procedure Act, power to 
entertain equitable defences. These were 
the main objects of the Bill, and he trusted 
the House would be of opinion that it was 
entitled to a second reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought it would be inexpedient to pro- 
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ceed further with the Bill. The business 
and the form of procedure in the County 
Courts were of a peculiar character, and 
the Judges of those courts were the only 
persons fully qualified to decide how far it 
was expedient to change the state of the 
law under which their duties were at pre- 
sent administered. He had endeavoured 
to ascertain what were the opinions enter- 
tained by those Judges in reference to the 
clauses in the Bill of his hon. and learned 
Friend; and the result of his inquiries was 
that he had found that the County Court 
Judges in general disapproved of the 
changes proposed by that measure. No 
complaint had been made of the operation 
of the existing law, and there appeared to 
be no reason to suppose that any advantage 
would be gained by the contemplated al- 
terations. The greater proportion of the 
clauses of the Bill were confessedly taken 
from the Common Law Procedure Acts of 
1852 and 1854, and so far they might be 
made available without the intervention of 
Parliament. With regard to the highly 
penal clauses which were found in the 
County Courts Acts, and which enabled 
the Judges from time to time to impose 
imprisonment of a longer or shorter dura- 
tion, without that imprisonment diminish- 
ing the debt, he would not now express 
any opinion as to the policy of the existing 
law. If they were to be considered in that 
House, they should be considered in a 
separate and distinct shape, without refer- 
ence to general questions of County Court 
procedure. The interpleader jurisdiction 
given by one of the clauses the County 
Court Judges saw no necessity for, besides 
which it was opposed to that general view 
on which the County Courts were founded, 
and might entail considerable expense and 
inconvenience upon the litigants. The 
jurisdiction to entertain equitable defences 
was equally objectionable. It was rarely 
ever resorted to in the Superior Courts, and 
it was obviously inconvenient to refer 
questions of equity to courts constituted 
for wholly different purposes. It was 
found in practice that when such questions 
arose they were referred to the ordinary 
Courts of Equity, instead of the parties 
availing themselves of the powers conferred 
by the Common Law Procedure Act. The 
principle of the Bill was opposed to that 
of the County Courts Act, which was to 
withdraw from the Superior Courts, and so 
to exempt the parties from the expense 
and delay of prosecuting in those courts 
claims under a certain amount. If a 
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Bill were really called for, he thought the 
sixth clause was unobjectionable; and, if 
they should go into Committee, his con- 
viction was that the Bill would be reduced 
to that clause. If that were so, it was not 
desirable to legislate piecemeal in the 
matter. Probably there were some mat- 
ters connected with the procedure of the 
County Courts that might advantageously 
obtain the consideration of the House, 
with a view to the amendment of the law. 
He had been in communication with some 
of the County Court Judges, and sug- 
gestions from such a source would receive 
the consideration to which under the cir- 
cumstances they would be entitled. If 
the matter were thus originated, it would 
be easy enough to introduce a measure in- 
cluding the sixth clause, but it was not 
desirable to press the Bill before the House, 
and he should move that it be read a second 
time that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.” 


Mr. HENLEY said, the remarks of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General induced 
him to ask the Government to turn its at- 
tention to the position in which the poorer 
classes were left in respect to imprison- 
ment for debt. Recent legislation had had 
the effect of almost clearing our prisons 
of persons who had been incarcerated on 
account of having contracted large amounts 
of debt; while, on the other hand, the 
system of what he might call penal impri- 
sonment was still continued against the 
humbler order of debtors, simply because a 
County Court Judge might be of opinion 
that they could pay if they liked. Pearlia- 
ment having, therefore, almost wholly abo- 
lished imprisonment for debt as affecting 
the upper and middle ranks of society, he 
wished the Government now to consider 
if it was fair or just to subject the poorer 
classes to confinement in gaol for debt pure 
and simple, while their families were, per- 
haps, left to starve in the mean time. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that while the 
Bankruptcy Bill of last session was under 
discussion in that House, he had endea- 
voured to draw attention to the point just 
mentioned by the right hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire ; but hon. Members were then 
so busy in amending the law to suit the 
convenience of their own class that they 
could not stop to consider its operation on 
the poorer classes. The present state of 
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things was monstrous. If a man eould 
only contrive to incur a debt of £20, if he 
even could induce a friend to allow him to 
contract a debt to that amount, then gl. 
thought he might owe a hundred smaller 
sums, and although judgments might haye 
been had against him for them, he could 
nevertheless relieve himself of them all by 
giving up the tables and chairs in his room, 
But if he were not fortunate to haveg 
friend who would enable him to go through 
that process, then he remained under the 
County Courts’ jurisdiction ; and although 
he only owed a paltry debt of a few pounds, 
he might be sent to prison again and again 
for the space of two years. On the other 
hand, the man who ran into debt for thou- 
sands was furnished with the means of ex- 
onerating himself, and the Government 
sent round its officials to tell him not only 
that he could get out, but that he must get 
out of prison. It was a scandal to that 
House that there should be one law for the 
wealthy and another for the poor; and 
he trusted it would not be long before that 
scandal was removed. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, there could 
be no doubt that the point to which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) had 
called attention was well worthy of consi- 
deration, especially with reference to the 
change effected last year by the Bankrupt-. 
cy Act. At the same time, he did not 
think that practically the poorer class of 
debtors were detained in prison for debt, 
but rather because, in the belief of the 
Judge, they had the means of paying, and 
refused to do so. But, without expressing 
a decided opinion on this matter, or pledg- 
ing the Government to bring in a Bill upon 
it, he could say they were willing to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, if they were to 
wait for the approval of the County Court 
Judges to any measure, there would never 
be any improvement of the law. Of all 
persons judges were the last to be consult 
ed upon such subjects. If we had been 
guided by the opinions of Judges, we might 
still have been hanging women, with chil- 
dren at the breast, for stealing hand- 
kerchiefs worth 5s. If, therefore, the County 
Court Judges were to be consulted on the 
subject, preparatory to the introduction ot 4 
measure, no Bill would be brought in at all, 
because those learned gentlemen would na 
turally be opposed to any disturbance of 
the settled state of things to which they 
were accustomed. As regarded imprisot- 
ment for debt, the same law should apply 
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to the County Courts as applied to the Su- 

rior Courts. He did not anticipate that 
the subject would have been discussed, or | 
he would have been prepared with returns 
showing the magnitude of the evil. To 
show how severely it operated on the poor, 
however, he might state that the gaols 
of Worcester and Stafford were filled with 
persons committed at the tuit of pedlars, 
who were in the habit of going about the 
country, and inducing labourers’ wives to 
purchase trinkets and other articles for 
which their husbands could never afford to 
pay. In the gaols in question there were, 
a short time ago, as many as 300 persons 
committed at the suit of one such firm. 
Again, he did not see why County Court 
Judges could not administer a ‘*‘ rough 
equity” as well as they now administered 
a “rough law.” 

Mr. VANCE said, that by what he be- 
lieved to be an oversight a clause had been 
inserted in the Bankruptcy Bill of last Ses- 
sion which repealed a provision that had 
previously been in force, to the effect that 
County Court Judges should not be allowed 
to sit in that House. It appeared to him 
that that prohibition was a very proper 
one, and he hoped that some means would 
be taken to renew it. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put of for three months. 


PUBLIC HOUSES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he rose to move 
the following Resolution :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is not 
expedient to sanction any further Legislation on 
the subject of Public Houses in Scotland which 
oe not consolidate as well as amend the present 

cts. 


The promoters of the Bill were not jus- 
tified in asking for further legislation 
on the subject, before they clearly stated 
what they required the House to do. 
There were several Acts in force re- 
relating to public-houses in Scotland, and 
the whole of the law ought to be consoli- 
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strue the meaning of the clauses in several 
Acts of Parliament. It was the duty of 
the House to take care that their legisla- 
tion should be clear, so that the magis- 
trates in Scotland might be enabled to 
understand the law and properly enforce it. 
The Bill would in its then shape introduce 
nothing but confusion. As an instance, he 
might mention that he (Mr. Craufurd) was 
of opinion that it repealed a certain proviso 
in the Forbes-Mackenzie Act. His hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Mure) said it did 
not. In that way, then, were two lawyers 
differing on a particular point ; andif they 
did so, how was it likely that people not 
learned in the law would be able to con- 
strue it satisfactorily. As there was plenty 
of time left to reconsider the Bill during 
the Session, he would suggest that it 
should be postponed for a week or two, and 
he would most willingly lend a helping hand 
to amend the Bill if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had the conduct of it would 
permit him to do so. But he should be 
glad to know why the learned Lord Advo- 
eate had not undertaken the task of fram- 
ing a Bill on the subject, instead of leaving 
the work to an independent Member ? Was 
the Report of a Royal Commission, he would 
ask, to remain a dead letter? The Go- 
vernment ought to introduce a measure 
which would do honour to them and be 
beneficial to the whole of Scotland. 

Mr. BUCHANAN seconded the Reso- 
lution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ in 
the opinion of this Ilouse, it is not expedient to 
sanction any further Legislation on the subject 
of Public Houses in Scotland which does not 
consolidate as well as amend the present Acts,” 


— instead thereof. 


Mr. MURE said, he was convinced that 
the hon. and learned Member did not wish 
merely to obstruct the passage of the mea- 
sure ; but the effect of his Resolution, if 
carried, would be to prevent any legislation 
upon this subject during the present Ses- 
sion. The Bill was founded upon the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commissioners, 
who had made no suggestion of consolida- 
tion. The Select Committee of last Ses- 
sion had been equally silent upon that 
point. The measure was one generally 
approved in Scotland, and calculated to do 
much good ; and having regard to the period 
of the Session, and the difficulty of a pri- 
vate Member obtaining a day or night for 
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making progress with a measure, he would 
not consent to postpone this Bill. The 
Bill had been printed and in the hands of 
hon. Members since the 7th April, and 
therefore he hoped the House would go 
into Committee and proceed with the con- 
sideration of the Amendments on the paper 
without further delay. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he thought 
there was a general admission that consoli- 
dation of the laws relating to public houses 
in Scotland was desirable, if there were 
only time to carry it out during the Ses- 
sion. He could not help thinking, that if 
there were not time enough to attain so 
desirable an object, it was the fault of 
those who were in charge of the Bill, for 
some weeks ago he had given notice of his 
opinions as to the necessity of consolidation 
—opinions which were shared by many, if 
not by moat, of the Scottish Members. The 
subject had been discussed in the Select 
Committee ; and although no recommenda- 
tion had been made, yet the individual 
members of that Committee had expressed 
strong opinions concerning it. He won- 
dered, indeed, that such a piece of patch- 
work in legislation should have been offered 
to the consideration of the House. Instead 
of having a clear and lucid state of the 
law it was proposed that there should be 
three Acts of Parliament on the subject ; 
and considering the position of the persons 
who would be most affected by the pro- 
visions of the Bill, it would be impossible 
to expect them to peruse and understand 
the law; indeed, it could hardly be ex- 
pected that the justices of the peace who 
would have to administer the law, but who 
were not lawyers, should be able to pro- 
perly construe several Acts of Parliament 
on the same subject. As one week or 
two was all that was required to consoli- 
date the law, there would be no danger of 
the Bill not being passed into law during 
the Session if that short time was allowed 
by the promoters of the Bill. He was not 
unfriendly to legislation on the subject. He 
wished for an improvement of the present 
law, but he should like it in the shape of a 
consolidation of the existing Acts. 

Mason HAMILTON observed, that he 
did not think that the Justices of the Peace 
were any the worse for not being lawyers. 
He quite agreed that consolidation was de- 
sirable; but if the effect of adopting the 
Resolution of the hon. and learned Member 
for Ayr would be to throw over the Bill 
from this Session, he could not support it. 
There had been a general expression of 


Mr. Mure 
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opinion in Scotland in favour of passing the 
Bill in the present Session, and therefore he 
hoped the House would proceed to discugs 
the clauses in Committee. 

Mr. LESLIE said, the Royal Commis. 
sion appointed in 1859 sat at ten different 
places, and took evidence in open ecurt, 
The evidence so taken was published from 
day to day in the local papers, and thus all 
Scotland was made acquainted with the 
action of the Commissioners. The result 
of an investigation so conducted had been 
to silence the clamour that had arisen 
against the Forbes-Mackenzie Act. The 
Report of the Commissioners was based 
upon the evidence, and thus it might be 
taken as an echo of the general opinion in 
Scotland. The Commissioners individually 
might have thought consolidation would be 
an advantage, but it was not within their 
province to make any recommendation upon 
that point. He approved of consolidation ; 
but as delay would be fatal to the passing 
of the Bill during the Session, he hoped 
the House would proceed with it, and con- 
sider the subject of consolidation in the 
next Session. The Bill itself was not 
intended to increase restriction, but was a 
defensive measure to enable a majority of 
the people of Scotland to protect them- 
selves against the iniquities which were the 
results of intemperance. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he fully admit- 
ted the advantages of consolidation, but as 
he believed the Bill to be a good one, the 
question with him was whether, if post 
poned, there would be a chance of losing 
it altogether. It was well known that 
there was great danger from delaying Bills 
in the hands of private Members. He 
should therefore vote for going into Com- 
mittee, on the understanding that a con- 
solidation of the law would be attempted 
next Session. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he also 
would admit the convenience which would 
result from consolidation, but there was 
always a difficulty in combining new legis- 
lation with a consolidation of the existing 
law. If they had to go over the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act again, there would be no 
chance of passing any Bill on the subject 
in the Session ; and that being so, it would 
be better to defer the work of consolidation 
fer another year. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he was willing that they should go into 
Committee, on the understanding that the 
Consolidation Bill should be submitted to 
them subsequently. 
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Mr. BASS intimated, that according to 
his opinion the clauses only that were in- 
dispensable should be passed, and that 
they should go no further. 

Mr. DALGLISH said, he wished to 
know whether the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bute (Mr. Mure), who had charge 
of the present measure, was prepared to 
give a pledge, that if it were passed this 
Session, he would next year bring forward 
a Consolidation Bill. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, it would be a 
very unusual proceeding to exact a promise 
from a private Member of the House that 
he would introduce a particular Bill in the 
course of another Session. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


House in Committee. 


Clause 1 (Regulating Period for granting 
Certificates). 

Mr. DALGLISH said, he would move 
the addition of words, providing that all 
appeals from the decisions of the Magis- 
trates and Justices should, from and after 
the passing of the Act, be taken to the 
Sheriff of the county. 

Mr. MURE said, that the opinion of 
the Royal Commissioners was against the 
appointment of the sheriff as an appeal 
judge in these cases. Their report re- 
commended that a selection should be 
made from the justices, who should be 
chosen by their own body to act as a 
court of appeal. The granting of licences 
was not exactly the kind of cases which a 
sheriff was best able to determine, for the 
question involved was not one of law, but 
of discretion. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he thought it 
highly desirable that the appellate juris- 
diction, as embodied in the clause, should 
be altered ; and although the sheriff might 
not be the best possible person to deter- 
mine such appeals, yet there was no doubt 
that, being the equivalent in Scotland of a 
stipendiary magistrate, he was in a per- 
fectly independent position, and would not 
be subjected to any canvassing, while, 
from his legal knowledge, he was more 
fitted to interpret Acts of Parliament than 

ordinary magistrates. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE, as an abs- 
tract question, was entirely in favour of 
the Amendment. There was no doubt 
that every eare ought to be taken to pre- 
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vent an appeal being determined by the 
same magistrates who had determined the 
question in the court below ; but, perhaps, 
the object which they all had in view 
would be better served by leaving appeals 
to be determined by a general committee 
of magistrates, appointed by the magis- 
trates themselves. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that the she- 
riff had been described as the local sti- 
pendiary magistrate in Scotland. But in 
England no one thought of giving an ap- 
peal to the stipendiary magistrate from 
the justices, and why should a different 
practice prevail in Scotland ? 

Mr. MURE said, that the sheriff in 
many instances was a member of the li- 
censing court, and therefore an appeal to 
the sheriff would be in those cases an ap- 
peal from the sheriff to the sheriff. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, it appeared to 
him that it was not desirable to impose 
vpon the sheriff the petty task of inquiring 
into the expediency of licensing a public- 
house in any particular district. The best 
mode of dealing with the subject would be, 
in his opinion, to give the appeal from the 
justices who had already decided upon an 
application for a licence to some select 
committee of their body. 

Mr. CAIRD said, he thought it would 
be a great mistake to make the stipendiary 
magistrate superior to the other magis- 
trates upon, not a legal question, but a 
social arrangenient. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he believed the 
gencral opinion of the Committee was, that 
the appeal should be to a committee of the 
justices named by themselves. He hoped 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had charge of the Bill would introduce 
some provision into the Bill which would 
give effect to that view of the matter. 

Mr. MURE said, he would endeavour to 
frame a clause to that effect. 

Mr. DALGLISH then said, he would not 
press his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 2 (Forms of Certificates). 

Mr. CRAUFURD moved a proviso, eri- 
abling any retail dealer, who was also a 
wholesale dealer, to send out on permit 
the articles specified in his certificates at 
other hours than were specified in his certi- 
ficates. It would be a hardship if the whole- 
sale dealer were prevented from sending out 
two gallons or a puncheon of whisky to 
his country customers, except in the hours 
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during which a retail dealer was allowed 
to open. 

Mr. MURE said, that if a wholesale 
dealer, who was also a retail dealer, were 
allowed to open at any hour for the supply 
of his wholesale customers a wide door 
would he open to abuse. 

Mason HAMILTON said, there were 
t wo points involved. One was, that with- 
out the addition it would be impossible for 
those living at small distances from coun- 
try towns to get liquors at the same time 
that they got their other provisions, and 
to have them delivered by the same ve- 
hicles. The other point was, that the pro- 
posed change would affect the present law 
against the opening of public-houses for 
retail purposes before eight o’clock in the 
morning. He must say that a greater 
boon could not be conferred on Scotland, 
because the working man would not now 
be able to procure spirits before eight 
o’clock in the morning. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
3 to 5 inclusive. 


Clause 6 (Chief Magistrate or Justices 
on special Occasions may grant Permission 
to keep open during particular Times). 

Mr. PEEL moved additional words, 
providing that nothing contained in the 
clause “ should authorize the sale of any 
exciseable liquor, at any place not speci- 
fied in an Excise licence, granted in that 
behalf.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to; as was 
also Clause 7. 


Clause 8 (Form of Applications for Certi- 
ficates). 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he wished to insert, after the word “ an- 
nexed,”’ the following proviso :— 


“That the Justices in quarter sessions, to 
whom any appeal shall be made from a deliver- 
ance, granting or refusing, or otherwise disposing 
of any application for a certificate, may by them- 
selves or any one or more of their number inspect 
the premises for which a certificate is applied, 
and make the said report.” 

Proviso agreed to. 


Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he begged 
to move the addition of another proviso, 
requiring— 

“The town clerks of those Parliamentary 
burghs, the magistrates of which were not autho- 
rized to grant certificates, to pay to the clerks of 
the peace of their counties two-thirds of the fees 
received by them in respect of licences during the 


time such clerk of the peace shall continue to 
hold office.” 


Mr. Craufurd 
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Proviso, by leave, withdrawn. Clause 
agreed to. 

Clause 9 omitted. 

Clauses 10 to 12 inelusive, agreed to, 


Clause 13 (Power to Constables to enter 
Eating-houses, &c., and Penalty for Ob- 
structing them). 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he must insist 
that licensed victuallers and hotel-keepers 
ought to be placed on the same footing, 
and that the police ought not to be allowed 
to enter the premises of the one more than 
of the other, unless they had reason to 
believe that a breach of certificate was 
being committed. He would therefore 
move the insertion of the words, ‘‘in which 
he has reason to believe a breach of certi- 
ficate is being committed,’”’ in order to 
place both upon the same footing. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 7, line 39, after the word “ situated,” 


| to insert the words “in which he has reason to 


believe a breach of certificate is being com- 
mitted.” 

Mr. MURE said, that the clause was 
founded on the recommendation of the 
Commissioners, who had considered the 
point very carefully. 

Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 23; 
Noes 109: Majority 86. 

Clause agreed to ; as were also Clauses 
14 to 18 inclusive. 


Clause 19 (Persons found in Shebeens 
may be taken into Custody). 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he thought the 
clause should be more definite. If a man 
were to entertain his friends in his own 
house, and any of them were to leave in 
an intoxicated state, which, perhaps, was 
not so uncommon, the penalty would be 
incurred. He objected to a house being 
ticketed by a policeman a shebeen “from 
habit and repute.” f 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he trusted that in- 
toxication in private houses was not 80 
common as the hon. Member talked of. 
At any rate, “habit and repute” could 
not be proved from one or two isolated 
occurrences. 

Clause agreed to ; as were also Clauses 
20 to 22 inclusive. 

Clause 23 (Persons found intoxicated 
and incapable of taking care of themselves 
guilty of an Offence). 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he objected to 
the provision rendering any person foun 
intoxicated in a public-house liable to be 
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taken into custody by the police. 
clause was quite unnecessary. 
Mr. MURE defended the clause. 
Mr. EK. ELLICE (Kilmarnock) said, 
he thought the clause a very valuable one. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 24 to 32 inclusive, agreed to. 


The 


Clause 33 (Form of Review provided). 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE moved 
an Amendment requiring the appellant to 
deposit with the clerk of the justices the 
amount of the penalty and costs awarded 
against him. 

Amendment negatived. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Friday. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 8, 1862. 
Muvres.J—Pusiic Brus—1* Summary Juris- 


diction (Ireland). 
$* Coventry Poor Act Amendment. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BILLS.—QUES- 
TION OF PRACTICE. 
(UNITED KINGDOM ELECTRIC TELE- 
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GRAPH COMPANY BILL.) 

On Motion that the United Kingdom | 
Electric Telegraph Company Bill be now | 
read 3°, 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, | 
he wished to call the attention of their | 
Lordships to the practice of Parliament in | 
regard to the passing of Bills of this na- 
ture, and he would suggest that greater | 
notice should be given to the Members of | 
their Lordships’ House of the provisions 
which these Bills contained, affecting as 
they did the interests of persons in all parts 
of the country, without sufficient know- 
ledge of the power sought for by the Com- 
pany, being made public. No copy of the 
Bill was distributed amongst the Members 
of either House of Parliament, and no pub- 
licity given to the project. As regarded 
railway Bills, every person whose property 
might be effected by them received special 
notice of the objects and provisions of the 
measure; but in ninety-nine cases out of 
4 hundred a Bill like that before the 
House, treated as a private Bill, was'| 
never looked into in its passage through 
the House. This Electric Telegraph 
Company was asking for powers of the 
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most extensive nature, and which, if 
granted, would enable the Company to 
use all roads, highways, streets, and towns 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, with the 
most imperfect protection to the rights and 
interests of property. This power was to be 
exercised, under certain circumstances, with 
the consent of the Surveyors of the roads ; 
but in other cases it might be exercised 
without the consent of any party interested. 
Now, however desirable it might be to give 
such powers, he thought it was essential 
that every person who might be affected 
by them should have full notice of them. 
There was already in existence one tele- 
graph company which had power to go 
along every road in the Kingdom, to cut 
down trees which might be in their way, 
to enter upon the property of every pro- 
prietor, to place their wires before the 
door of any person who might reside in a 
suburban villa or in a country residence. 
It was absolutely necessary that their 
Lordships should know what they were 


| about when these Bills were before them. 
| As Parliament was ignorant of the great 


powers which had been obtained under 
former Acts without its cognizance, Bills 
conferring such powers should be treated 
otherwise than as purely private Bills. 
There was a class of Bills known as 
as hybrid, that was to say, of a nature 
partly public and partly private, and Bills 
of that description were required to be 
printed and delivered to Members of Par- 
liament, so that in their case the House 
might know what was sought to be done. 
Whether a Bill such as that under discus- 
sion should be placed in that category it 


| was for their Lordships to determine; but 


they ought at all events, he contended, to 
be taken out of the list of private Bills. 
The country, as their Lordships knew, 
was paying no less than £35,000 a year, 
and for forty years, for the Red Sea 
Telegraph, from which it had derived no 
benefit whatever, and that Bill was intro- 
duced in the first instance as a private 
one, Parliament being ignorant of its pro- 
visions. If the Bill had been introduced 
as a public Bill, no such provisions as those 
which it contained would have been as- 
sented to. There was a Bill called the 
Mersey, Irwell, and Weaver Navigation 
Bill, which contained provisions in regard 
to summary process of a very stringent 
nature, affecting a very large portion of 
the country, and which ought not to be 
dealt with in a private Bill. He trusted 
that in future Bills like the one before the 
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House would be regarded both as private 
and public Bills. 

Lorn PORTMAN said, the remarks of 
the noble Lord referred to a subject which 
required the most anxious consideration of 
their Lordships, and that remark did not 
apply to this Bill alone, but to a great 
class of Bills of the same nature. He 
thought that a copy of every Bill should 
be sent to every one of their Lordships in 
order that its provisions might be made 
generally known. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
agreed that the present practice of Parlia- 
ment in regard to these Bills was very 
objectionable. Bills of this description 
were frequently of great general import- 
ance, and in corroboration of the statement 
he might adduce the Dublin Markets Bill, 
on which he should deem it to be his duty 
to comment when it came on for second 
reading, much as he felt indisposed to take 
that course with respect to a measure 
which came before their Lordships in the 
shape of a private Bill. He hoped that 
some plan would be adopted by which the 
public interests would be protected, and 
that all the circumstances connected with 
private Bills might be brought before the 


House, in order that they might receive a 
deliberate judgment. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, their Lord- 
ships would be perfectly well aware that 
he was the last person in the country who 
wished to extend the principle of private 


legislation beyond proper limits. On the 
contrary, he had in many instances refused 
to treat questions as matter fit for private 
Bills which a former Chairman had allowed 
to be so treated, and which he (Lord 
Redesdale) thought ought to have been 
made matters of public concern. At the 
same time, it was exceedingly difficult 
always to say whether Bills were public 
or private in character, especially of Bills 
relating to public improvements. Nobody 
would deny that the electric telegraph 
conferred great advantages on the country 
by the transmission of messages, but that 
advantage would be very much limited 
unless competition were allowed to enter 
into the practical working of the invention. 
Indeed, the difference between the cost of 
communication in those instances in which 
competition existed and those in which it 
did not was, he believed, as much as that 
between sixpence and half-a-crown. The 
House ought therefore, he contended, to be 
careful not to take any steps which would 
unduly interfere with the action of an in- 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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strument of such great public utility, or 
with the development of new inventions, 
He was not surprised that the Bill relating 
to the electric telegraph should in the first 
instance have been treated as private, 
What were called hybrid Bills were those 
which were introduced by the Government, 
as they came within certain Standing 
Orders which made them partly public and 
partly private; but he did not know that 
that class of Bills received the most 
attention in passing through Parliament, 
He suggested that, with respect to all 
Bills in which powers which affected 
general interests were contained, it should 
be in his (Lord Redesdale’s) power, as 
Chairman of Committees, to recommend to 
the House that such Bills should be re- 
ferred to a Public as well as to a Private 
Committee. It was true they might now 
be referred to a Private Committee ; but, 
as many of those Bills were unopposed, 
the Committee were not in a position to 
obtain much information. He thought 
that if his suggestion were adopted, the 
attention of the House would be called to 
the subject, because as a consequence a 
print of the Bill would be sent round to 
noble Lords in regular course. It was de- 
sirable also that a power should be intro- 
duced into private Bills to the effect 
that the matter contained in them should 
be subject to any general Act which might 
be passed upon the subject by Parliament. 
He thought that more protection would be 
obtained by that course than by any other 
that could be suggested. He would not 
say that Parliament had not now the power 
to interfere by general legislation with the 
powers granted by private Acts; but it 
might be imprudent and inexpedient so to 
interfere after parties, on the faith of par- 
ticular Acts of Parliament, had been in- 
duced to invest their money in speculations 
thereby authorized; but if such a clause 
as he suggested was introduced in the first 
instance, it would prevent any subsequent 
objection to the principle of interference. 
Some general legislation upon the subject 
was, he thought, necessary ; and applied, 
if it could in the opinion of the House be 
reasonably and properly applied, to com- 
panies formed under existing Acts, partly 
on the principle that it was unreasonable 
that one telegraph company should have 
greater powers and privileges than another, 
and partly because Parliament had cer- 
tainly granted that which it had never 
contemplated—namely, the power to do 
that which the law declared to be a nul- 
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gance, such as the erection of posts and 
lines in front of a dwelling-house. It was 
a matter which should be considered by 
the Government and the Board of Trade, 
whether some general regulation might 
not be fairly applied to all existing tele- 
graph companies, or whether the clause he 
had suggested would be likely to afford 
greater protection. 

Tr Eart or DEVON said, he was Chair- 
man of the Committee by which the Bill 
before their Lordships had been considered. 
He was certainly startled when he saw the 
extensive powers which were sought by it, 
but five other instances in which similar 
—in two cases larger—powers had been 
granted were adduced, and the Committee 
felt themselves,’in a great measure, bound 
by the precedents thus brought forward. 
He believed that a revision of these Acts 
was called for, and he would be very ready 
to support the noble Lord whenever he 
introduced such a measure as he had 
described. 

Eant GRANVILLE said, he doubted 
whether the present was a time for any 
general legislation on the subject. It was 
clear, however, that the House ought to 
have full information with respect to these 
Bills before being called upon to pass them, 
and with that view he concurred in the 
suggestions which had been thrown out. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he did not desire to be understood as hav- 
ing expressed any censure on either the 
promoters of the Bill or on the Commit- 
tee which had considered it. He was bound 
to say that material alterations had been 
made in the Bill, and that the promoters 
had expressed their readiness to do any- 
thing in their power to meet the views of 
those who had pointed out objections. He 
held it to be most desirable that a measure 
such as that suggested by the Chairman of 
Committees should be introduced, so as to 
enable Parliament to settle and revise the 
powers granted to electric telegraph com- 

anies. 

Lorn REDESDALE said, he thought 
the best course would be to prepare a 
Standing Order upon the subject, and he 
trusted, with the help of his noble Friends 
who had given some attention to these 
matters, to be able to do something useful. 
He was not quite sure that the same mode 
of proceeding which might be adopted in 
that House would be feasible in the House 
of Commons. If a private Bill were to 
be referred to a Committee of the Whole 
House in the House of Commons, it would 
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frequently happen that it would not come 
on until late at night after more important 
business had been disposed of, and in that 
way a Bill might be passed through. If 
any steps were tu be taken in the matter, 
they could not be taken too soon. 

Lorp EGERTON hoped that some use- 
ful legislation would take place on the 
subject, in order that private parties and 
public bodies might know how to deal 
with those companies. 

After a few words from Lord Wenster- 
DALE, Bill read 8°. 

Amendments made; Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, half-past Ten o’clock. 


LSD PAN. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 8, 1862. 


Minores.]|—New Memper Swory.—John Tomlin- 
son Hibbert, esq., for Oldham. 

Pusurc Bruus.—1° Drainage and Improvement 
of Land (Ireland) Act Amendment. 

2° Customs and Inland Revenue ; Public Works 
and Harbours Act Amendment; Oxford Uni- 
versity ; Drainage (Ireland). 

8° Red Sea and“India Telegraph Company ; 
Smoke Nuisance (Metropolis) Acts Amend- 
ment. 


DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE,—NOTICE. 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he rose to 
give notice that on the Motion for going 
into Committee of Supply to-morrow he 
would ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board certain questions respecting the 
working of the Poor Law in the cotton- 
manufacturing districts. He would also 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether any reductions were to be made 
in the Indian tariff; and if so, when they 
would come into operation. He might, 
perhaps, be allowed to state for the infor- 
mation of the House, that he had seen the 
hon. Member for North Lancashire (Colonel 
Wilson Patten) that morning, who had a 
Notice on the Paper for that night similar 
to the one he had himself just given, and 
that he found his hon. Friend suffering 
from a severe accident, which would pre- 
vent his bringing forward the subject that 
evening. 


THE RECENT MURDER IN TIPPERARY, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Jre- 
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land, Whether he has received any official 
information to the effect that the recent 
Murder in the county of Tipperary was 
committed about 3 p.m. at a most open spot 
on the public high road, within two and a 
half miles of the Police Station at New 
Inn, and three and a half miles of those at 
Cashel and Golden respectively, and that its 
commission was not known to the Police at 
New Inn until 7 p.m., at Cashel until 8 
p-m., or at Golden until the following 
morning ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he had no 
doubt the hon. Member was correct as to 
the exact distance of the Police Stations 
from the spot where this foul and cowardly 
murder was committed. He was able to 
state that three persons suposed to be im- 
plicated in the crime had been arrested, 
and one of them committed on the charge 
of murder and sent to the gaol of Clonmel. 
He was glad to have that opportunity of 
bearing his testimony to the energy and 
activity of the constabulary and of the 
sub-inspector in effecting so speedy an 
arrest. 

Mr. 


Slave Trade— 


VINCENT SCULLY said, he 


wished to know whether it was only at the 
hours he had named that the police first 


heard of the crime ? 

Sin ROBERT PEEL said, the sus- 
pected persons were arrested on the night 
succeeding the murder, within a few hours 
after its commission. 

Lorp NAAS said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
issue a Special Commission to try the 
perpetrators of the late murders in the 
county of Tipperary ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL was understood 
to reply that whatever steps were found 
necessary to render the aecused persons 
duly amenable to justice would be taken. 


CIVIL BILL DECREES (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LONGFIELD said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If 
the attention of Government has been 
ealled to the abuses caused by permitting 
** Civil Bill Deerees”’ in Ireland to be ex- 
ceuted by special bailiffs nominated by the 
parties obtaining them; and if it is in- 
tended to introduce during the Session 
any measure to improve the administra- 
tion of the Law on this subject ? 

Si ROBERT PEEL said, in reply, 
that an inquiry had been instituted into 

Mr, Vincent Scully 
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this subject, and the Law Officers of the 
Government were considering the propriety 
of some change in the Law respecting it, 


COURT OF ADMIRALTY (IRELAND), 
QUESTION. 


Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he rose 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
If he intends to introduce any Bill during 
the present Session of Parliament for ex. 
tending the jurisdiction, amending the 
form of procedure, and payment of salaries 
in lieu of fees of the officers of the Court 
of Admiralty in Ireland ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, it was not 
the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce any Bill in the present Session on 
the subject to which the hon. Baronet had 
referred. 


LICENSING SYSTEM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SCHOLEFIELD said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend to bring in a Bill this Session 
for an alteration in the Licensing System? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, there were, 
no doubt, strong reasons for some altera- 
tion in the licensing system, but he could 
not say that he should be prepared to in- 
troduce a Bill on the subject this Session. 


SLAVE TRADE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have succeeded in negotiat- 
ing a fresh Treaty with the Government of 
the United States for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade ; and if so, whether heis 
prepared to lay such Treaty upon the 
table of the House ? 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, I am happy to be 
able to inform my hon. Friend that a 
treaty for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade has been concluded between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The treaty 
is of a highly satisfactory nature, as it 
confers the right of search on British ves- 
sels, and consequently gives good reason to 
hope that the Slave Trade, which has been 
carried on to so great an extent during 
some years under the United States flag, 
will be suppressed. As soon as the ratifi- 
cations have been exchanged, the treaty 
will be laid on the table of the House. 
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(CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I find, in consequence of a few words I 
said the other night when the order of the 
day was called on, that there has been a 
sort of expectation in the minds of some 
hon. Members that it was my intention to 
make some attack or offer some opposition 
tothe passing of this Bill. I wish, therefore, 
to explain the circumstances under which 
Isaid what I did on that occasion, when 
this Bill stood as the first order of the day 
for second reading. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer asked me whether I understood 
that it was likely that any opposition to 
the passage of the Bill would be made, as 
he had imagined that it would be unop- 
posed, and he was anxious that it should 
pass at once. I answered that I under- 
stood there was no intention to oppose the 
passing of the Bill, but that it was a mea- 
sure on which, probably, some observations 
would be made, and that I myself intended 
to make a few observations on it; and 
as, I believe, there were reasons why it 
was inconvenient for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the other Ministers to be 
detained in the House, the Bill was put 
off; but { gave no intimation that I in- 
tended to oppose the progress of the Bill. 
Nothing was further from my intention. 
At the same time the House will observe 
that the Bill is one of great importance. 
It gives the Government taxes to the 
amount of between #£20,000,000 and 
£25,000,000 sterling. These taxes are 
of different kinds—the income tax, the 
tea and sugar duties, and some minor 
taxes; but all are put together in one 
Bill. And not only does the Bill thus deal 
with nearly one-third of the whole revenue 
of the country, but it grants these taxes to 
the Crown only fora single year. Now, 
that is rather remarkable. For the last two 
or three years it has been the practice to 
grant large amounts of taxes for a single 
year; but I doubt whether the House of 
Commons will be inclined to continue this 
course of keeping year after year no less 
than one-third of the whole revenue of the 
country in what I may call a provisional 
condition. The course is inconvenient, and 
the reasons given for it show its inconve- 
nience. The reason which induces the 
Government to ask for those taxes only 
for the space of one year is, that they and 
the House are not entirely satisfied with 
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| the condition of our taxation. I believe 
that no one is satisfied with the sugar or 
tea duties as at present levied, and cer- 
tainly no one is satisfied with the income 
tax at its present high rate. This Bill, 
then, is professedly of an exceptional cha- 
racter, and it naturally calls for some re- 
mark, With regard to some of these taxes 
there are commercial interests at stake; 
and it is undesirable that we should con- 
tinue to keep the duty on tea and sugar in 
a state of uncertainty. There is great in- 
convenience too, as every one will admit, 
in keeping the income tax in a state of 
uncertainty. When the tax is every year 
brought under the consideration of Par- 
liament, the principle of the tax is every 
year brought in view and challenged. This 
is one inconvenience. Another objection 
that I have to voting the income tax fre- 
quently at varying rates, and from year 
to year, is that it affords too ready an 
opportunity of adding to the expenditure 
of the country, because nothing can be 
easier than putting on a penny or two- 
pence on the income tax to meet that ex- 
penditure. I think it is high time, there- 


Revenue Bill. 


fore, that we should come to an end of 
this provisional system ; and if the matter 


had merely rested there, I should have 
thought it my duty to say a few words 
to the House on the occasion of the se- 
cond reading of this Bill. But there is 
another reason which induces me, under 
the present state of things, to call on the 
House to pause before proceeding with a 
Bill of this magnitude. That reason, how- 
ever, is of another and a different kind from 
anything that has passed in the walls of 
this House, for it relates to what has fallen 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
another place. I do not mean the other 
House, but I allude to some remarks which 
he addressed to the people of England in 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce du- 
ring the Easter recess. Now, I think great 
importance is to be attached to the words of 
a Minister of State having charge of a par- 
ticular department; and when that Minister 
addresses an important commercial body on 
the subject of the department over which 
he presides, and that at a time when he 
is engaged in passing financial measures 
through this House, the whole country will 
naturally watch with anxiety whatever may 
fall from his lips. The speech of my right 
hon. Friend certainly created some surprise 
in my mind and created surprise in the 
minds of some other persons. The main 





propositions laid down iu that speech were 
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these—in the first place, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer informed the country that 
the finances were in an unhealthy state; 
and he went on to state that the reason 
why the finances of the country were not 
in a healthy state was because our ex- 
penditure was too large. He added fur- 
ther, that it would be perfectly easy—or 
at all events, would be by no means 
very difficult—to bring the finances into 
a healthy state by reducing the expendi- 
ture; and, lastly, he said that that task 
which he represented as so necessary and 
easy was one, nevertheless, that this 
House appears not able to accomplish, and 
which the Government cannot accomplish, 
and which can only be accomplished by 
the aid of what is commonly called pres- 
sure from without. Now, I think that 
those propositions are very serious. It is 
a very serious thing when the manager of 
our finances comes forward and says that 
the finances of the country are in an un- 
healthy state. It is a very serious thing 
when he tells us that it is impossible, or 
practically impossible, for the Government 
themselves to put them upon a better foot- 
ing ; but it is a still more serious thing 
when he goes on to say that the difficulty 
arises, not from the intrinsic difficulty of 
the situation, but from the incompetence 
of this House and the Government to deal 
with questions of finance. Such a state- 
ment appears to me to involve a serious re- 
flection both on the Government with which 
he is connected and on this House, and is a 
statement which I think calls for some re- 
mark. I do not consider myself bound in 
any way to take up the ecudgels for the 
Government. If they are satisfied with 
the statement as it affects them, of course 
I shall not quarrel with them. They 
are perfectly right to take any step they 
may think will be eonducive to their 
reputation with the country; and if they 
think they add to that reputation by 
going down to Manchester and announcing 
that in the space of three years they have 
contrived to bring the finances of the coun- 
try into an unhealthy condition, of course 
I cannot quarrel with them. But though 
I am not disposed to be jealous of the re- 
putation of the Government, I am disposed 
to be jealous of the reputation of this 
House, because I think we are included in 
this charge, and are as it were put upon 
our defence. Why are we returned to this 
House? What is the main object of the 
House of Commons? Our duty, perhaps 
our principal duty, is to look after the 
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finances of the country ; and if our consti. 
tuents are to be told that we are not doin 

our duty, or that we are not competent for 
our duty in this matter, then the whole 
course of our Parliamentary proceedings js 
called in question, and the character of 
this House is very seriously impeached, | 
think it is our duty to justify ourselves, 
and we should be acquiescing in our own 
condemnation if we did not attempt to 
justify ourselves by earnestly applying our 
minds to the consideration of the problem 
which the Chaneellor of the Exchequer has 
given us to solve. 

With regard to the propositions laid down 
by my right hon. Friend at Manchester, | 
entirely agree with many of them. I en 
tirely agree with the first proposition of my 
right hon. Friend—that the finances are not 
in a healthy state ; and if I have any fault 
to find with it, it is not thaé he has over. 
stated the case, but that he has rather 
understated it. He represented the finan. 
ces of the country as not being in a healthy 
state because our revenue barely exceeded 
our expenditure. I think he might, with 
out going too far, have put it a little more 
strongly, and he might have said that we 
were unable to meet our expenditure, 
What will happen this year he did not say, 
though I for one think I can form a very 
shrewd guess. In the last two years we 
have had two very large deficits; and 
therefore when my right hon. Friend was 
speaking at Manchester, he might have 
said, with perfect truth, that our revenue 
did not meet the expenditure of the eoun- 
try. My right hon, Friend the Member for 
Buckinghamshire the other night showed 
what the deficits of the last two years were. 
He showed that besides an acknowledged 
deficit of £4,000,000 there has been a 
very considerable expenditure of capital in 
the way of forestalling resourees ; so that 
the ordinary revenue of the country must 
have fallen short of the expenditure by 
£7,000,000 or 8,000,000 in two years. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer told us 
in his budget speech that the deficiency 
last year was between £1,100,000 and 
1,200,000 ; and according to his way of 
putting it that was not an unfair state- 
ment; but since then a paper has been 
laid before us which shows that on the 
usual principle of calculation the deficiency 
is rather more than double the amount 
he stated. That paper is signed by the 
Seeretary to the Treasury, and it shows, 
that including the money paid for fortifi- 
cations, which was not included in the 
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statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the money paid by the State last 
year exceeded the revenue by more than 
9,400,000. 

Now, I should Jike to recall to the 
recollection of the House—it is forcibly 
impressed On my own reeollection—the 
condition of the country twenty years 
ago, at the time when Nir Robert Peel 
took charge of the finances of the coun- 
try, At that time the finances were in 
much the same condition as they are now 
—that is, everybody admitted that they 
were not in a healthy state, We had had 
seyeral large deficits one after another, 
altogether amounting to something like 
£8,000,000, Those deficits were run up 
in four years. The present deficit of 
£8,000,000 has been run up in two years. 
There is another curious parallel between 
the two periods. The particular deficit in 
1842, with which Sir Robert Peel had to 
grapple, was £2,400,000 ; the deficit last 
year was of the very same amount, It ap- 
pears, therefore, that after twenty years of 
great national prosperity and wise financial 
legislation we have come back to the point 
from which we then started—the aceumu- 
lation of a deficit, and a deficit of pre- 


cisely the same amount as that of the year 
1842, That circumstance, even if it stood 
alone, would be rather unsatisfactory. 
But that is by no means the whole state 


of the case. The deficit with which Sir 
Robert Peel had to deal was a deficit in 
our ordinary income as compared with ex- 
penditure ; but we have now a deficit, not 
in our ordinary income as compared with 
expenditure, but in an income supple- 
mented with £10,000,000 or £11,000,000 
of income tax. Sir Robert Peel had at 
that time a great reserve on which he 
could draw; he had not yet resorted to 
the income tax ; and, moreover, he had a 
great work to perform in the way of im- 
proving our financial and commercial sys- 
tem, for no one will deny that our finances 
and our corhmerce were hampered at that 
period by many restrictions which it was 
well to remove, Very little of that work 
remains to be done, and yet you have 
called on your reserve to a very consider- 
able extent. We are always told that it 
18 important to keep the finances of the 
country in a strong condition, because we 
may at any moment find ourselves engaged 
In hostilities? But what would happen if 
under present cireumstances you were en- 
gaged in hostilities? Where is the finan- 
cial reserve on which you could fall back ? 
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When you went to war in 1853, you in» 
curred an addition of at least £25,000,000 
a year to yourannual expenditure. I sup- 
pose the eost of carrying on a war now 
would not be less than it was in 1853 ; it 
would probably be even greater, because 
all the instruments used in warfare, and 
all kinds of military processes, are more ex- 
pensive at present than they were at that 
time. It is quite conceivable that a longer 
and more expensive contest than the Rus- 
sian war may break out ; and how, in that 
case, could we provide for an additional ex- 
penditure of £25,000,000 or £30,000,000 
a year? There are no means of doing so 
except through the income tax, which 
amounts to £10,000,000 or £11,000,000 
already. This tax might, indeed, be raised 
to ls. 6d. in the pound, but that addition 
would only produce £10,000,000 or 
£11,000,000. You cannot add to your 
spirit duties or your malt duties. You 
might certainly by possibility increase the 
tea and sugar duties ; but the House would 
hardly look with great favour on such a 
proposition, seeing that those duties are at 
a war rate already. It would be difficult 
to provide so large a sum as would be 
neccessary, and I say, then, that you have 
not by any means a satisfactory or a 
healthy state of finance. But while I 
point out these things to the House, and 
while I say that these are considerations 
which ought to make us ponder seriously 
on the financial state of the country, it ap- 
pears to me that there are other elements 
in our condition of a still graver charac- 
ter. That which I think the most alarming 
feature in our position is the peculiar 
nature of the financial doctrines which ap- 
pear to be in the ascendant. Those doc- 
trines are much in vogue among a portion 
of the Members of this House and of the 
people of this country, and are believed to 
be recommended by very high authority. 
They were, as I understand, put forward 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
Manchester, and they go to the establish- 
ment of a new theory of ministerial respon- 
sibility in regard to the question of our 
national expenditure. My right hon. 
Friend at Manchester gave pretty plain 
utterance to an idea which he has, | think, 
more than once broached in this House; 
or, at all events, which he has allowed to 
be broached by hon. Gentlemen below the 
gangway without having ever thought it 
right te repudiate it—I mean that he has 
given countenance to the idea that he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) is in some 
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way or other not responsible for the ex- | public service—the relations of the ¢ 
; gag oe : a 
penditure which is recommended to this | with foreign Powers, what new inventions 
Seae-oteaar te toe tetas ay oe Sig, voce eomueny a 
! ing, where economy may be prag. 
right hon. Friend to put forward the doc- | tised, and where heavy expenditure ee 
trine to which I am referring, but I think | be incurred. These are matters which the 
it is only due to him that I should tell | Members of this House know but very im- 
Satsd br deo anguage viel he tan en: \Ne-octicor «tai, Seloraanena 
; Q im- | do not know at all. Under those circum. 
self held, or which he has allowed to be, stances, what is the duty of this House 
used in hia presence without correcting it. and what is the duty of the country ? We 
That impression is, that he considers the | all feel that when Ministers in whom we 
expenditure which he and his colleagues | have confidence come down to this House 
steer 0 sith ts wang wick lie Geni, wo teny otter Sy Sena 
and that he thinks the responsibility of quire explanations with respect to then— 
checking it rests not with himself, but | we all feel that we should incur a very 
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country. Now, I say that, serious as is, ing our confidence from the Government 
our deficit and dangerous as is our position | = were to refuse to sanction their pro- 
in other respects, 1 consider that the ad-| posals. There is great force in what the 
ge . — a — is . oe greater | — ee sand — the other night on this 
evil. involves what is certainly a new | subject, thou 0 not quite agree in the 
theory of constitutional and Parliamentary particular cutenins den to the argu- 
mtd gre Let me ask the House to ment—namely, that when the House inter. 
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ginning of every session, what it is the, will often be to increase expenditure and 
Ministers of the Crown advise her Majesty , diminish efficiency. But, at the same time, 
to tell us upon that occasion ; and | will! the Government ought to feel that the 
- ask whether we are to consider that responsibility of proposing the Estimates 
the language so employed is true or not.| rests, not with the House or with the 
At the beginning of every Session the | country, but with them ; and if so, neither 
} eae ty en ae Majesty to tell us in the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor any 
e speech from the Throne that she has | other Minister can be allowed to free him- 
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ie | rest of his colleagues ; and, indeed, if there 
exigencies of the public service and a proper | is any one Minister more responsible than 
observance of the principles of a judicious | any other in such a case, it is the Chan- 
economy. But if the doctrine put for-| cellor of the Exchequer himself. Whatis 
ward by my right hon. Friend at Man-/ the position of the House and of the coun- 
chester, and stated by other persons else-/ try in this matter? The House and the 
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saying that the Estimates have been pre-| grant of a certain sum is necessary to 
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of the public service,” she ought to say House are usually prepared to accept that 
that they have been prepared with a due | statement. N eh i that were kone! the 
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Sil- | we shou e@ more vigilant, and exercise 
bility. This is a very serious matter, and | greater caution, than “ now think neces 
= which “— “ our most earnest con-| sary ; we should regard him, in a certain 
sideration. he Government, as we all) sense, as a partisan, and we should deal 
know, have special opportunities of ascer-| with him sini, But as we know 
taining what are the requirements of the | that the Estimates submitted to us are the 
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Estimates of the whole Cabinet ; and as we 
know there are in the Cabinet men—and 
foremost among them is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—of great ability, with a 
very decided leaning towards economy, 
free from any predilection in favour of any 
particular branch of the public service ; 
and as we feel persuaded that they would 
not sanction any outlay which they did 
not believe to be absolutely necessary, we 
give our sanction even to very large Esti- 
mates. Those Estimates are accepted, 
not upon the authority of the Secretary for 
War nor of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, nor even of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, but upon the authority of the 
whole Cabinet ; and in that Cabinet we in- 
elude more especially the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as he must have satisfied him- 
self that those Estimates are right and 
proper, and must also have considered 
the mode in which the demands they 
will occasion are to be met. If we al- 


low any member of the Government to 
withdraw himself, directly or indirectly, 
from his responsibility, or allow it to be 
supposed that he withdraws from it, we 
are guilty of a grave offence against the 


interests of the country. But there are 
other doctrines which I. think are at pre- 
sent in the ascendant, and which appear to 
me to be extremely objectionable. I have 
pointed out what I believe to be one of the 
most dangerous of the number, and one 
with respect to which I think no Member of 
this House, whatever may be his opinion 
on other subjects, will disagree with me. 
But I will venture to touch upon a rather 
more delicate point. I am going to men- 
tion another doctrine, on which I do not 
expect such a general unanimity of opinion, 
but which I think it is well worth while to 
examine and to criticise, because it is, as 
it seems to me, the foundation of a good 
deal of our extravagance, not only in the 
way of the remission of taxation, but also 
of our expenditure. I shall read to the 
House a passage from the speech delivered 
by my right hon. Friend at Manchester, 
bearing upon the subject to which I am 
now about to refer. He said— 

“Now, there are those who tell you that this 
state of our finance, which I hold forth to you as 
unhealthy, is owing to the delinquencies of the 
Government, and almost entirely, perhaps, to the 
delinquencies of a particular individual.” 

Here I must do my right hon. Friend the 
Justice to say that I consider that state is 
not due to the delinquencies of a particular 
individual, because, as on the one hand I 
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hold him responsible for his share in the 
preparation of the Estimates, so, on the 
other hand, I hold his colleagues responsi- 
ble for the sanction which they give to his 
proposals for the remission of taxation. My 
right hon. Friend proceeds as follows :— 

** There are those who would say, If you had im- 
posed some more taxes, or if you had reduced fewer, 
we should have been able to show a better state of 
the account.’ Gentlemen, with all the conviction of 
my mind, and in the broadest sense, I deny that 
statement. The taxes we have reduced have been 
taxes in which the receipts of the Exchequer bore 
no proportion to the burden imposed upon the 
people. Even if, at the moment, they are not 
fully replaced, it is our business not to confine our 
view to the moment. After the lapse of one or 
two years we know that the result of such mea- 
sures wisely chosen has ever been to make the 
Exchequer richer; and also, that in the mean 
time, their effect is, under a great weight of taxa- 
tion, to induce, dispose, and enable the people to 
bear its pressure.” 

That doctrine, translated from the lan- 
guage of my right hon. Friend into common 
English, seems to come to this, that pro- 
vided the taxes you take off press more 
heavily on the people—take more from the 
people than the amount they bring into 
the Exchequer, it does not signify whether 
you produce a deficit in the revenue by 
their removal. [The Cuance.tor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER expressed his dissent.] My right 
hon. Friend challenges that interpretation 
of his language. But he said that, ‘* with 
all the conviction of his mind,” he denied 
the statement, that if the Government ‘‘had 
imposed some more taxes, or if they had 
reduced fewer, they would have been able 
to show a better state of the account,’’ and 
he goes on to declare that ‘‘ the taxes they 
had reduced were taxes in which the re- 
ceipts of the Exchequer bore no proportion 
to the burden imposed upon the people.” 
Does he mean to maintain that statement ? 
I take the case of the paper duty, and I 
say unhesitatingly, that if he had not re- 
pealed the paper duty last year, we should 
have a smaller deficit than we now have, 
and we should be able to look forward this 
year to the prospect of a surplus of 
£1,500,000, instead of to a surplus of only 
£100,000 ; and I further say that that 
would be a better state of our public ac- 
counts than the present. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer says that the 
taxes which were reduced were taxes “in 
which the receipts of the Exchequer bore 
no proportion to the burden imposed upon 
the people.” What does that mean? I 
do not know exactly what he means by 
“the burden imposed upon the people.”’ 
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I know what the receipts of the Exche- 
quer were. The Paper Duty brought into 
the Exehequer £1,200,000 or £1,300,000 
a year. He says that sum bore no pro- 
portion to the burden which the tax im- 
posed upon the people. But if the bur- 
den imposed upon the people can be mea- 
sured by the amount of the tax at all, as 
it must be if it can be measured by money 
at all, it bore some proportion to it, and 
the only sense of the passage is either that 
the burden was infinite, or else that it 
amounted to nothing. I do not suppose 
that my right hon. Friend will pretend that 
it was infinite, and I am not prepared to 
say that it amounted to nothing. The pro- 
position is, in fact, inadmissible. I sup- 
pose, however, that it was a mere figure 
of rhetoric, and that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer meant merely to state that 
the amount of the relief afforded to the 
public was very much greater than was 
represented by the sum paid into the Ex- 
chequer. It was something like the state- 
ment which we used to hear years ago, 
that the repeal of «he Corn Laws would 
give the country a sum of £100,000,000 a 
year. The purport of the doctrine, as I 


understand it, is that you need not be very 


particular about a deficit in your revenue, 
if that deficit is produced by taking off 
taxes which weigh to a considerable extent 
on the industry and wealth of the people. 
That doctrine is not new; it has already 
been brought forward in various forms in 
this House, and appears to underlie both 
our system of revenue and our system of 
expenditure. We have heard it very re- 
cently applied to the case of expenditure. 
It was said the other night, on the question 
of harbours of refuge, that half a million 
might be easily borrowed for the construc- 
tion of harbours ; the sum was not very 
great, and the general benefit it would pro- 
duce would more than make up for any de- 
ficiency which the expenditure might cause 
in the revenue. That is the way in which 
all expenditure is defended. I venture to 
take exception to this doctrine, not on my 
own authority, but on one which I am sure 
will be listened to with respect by every 
Member of the House—that of Sir Robert 
Peel. I will quote the language held by Sir 
Robert Peel on the 6th February, 1832, 
when he was referring to opinions which he 
understood had been uttered in this House, 
and which seem to me to be very much 
the same as those which my right hon. 
Friend delivered at Manchester, I may be 
wrong ; my right hon. Friend may tell me 
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that I have misunderstood him; and ]} 
hope I have ; but all I can say is, that J 
am not endeavouring to give any wilfil 
misrepresentation of his sentiments, and 
that I shall be very glad to find that hé 
disavows the meaning which I attach tg 
them. On the 6th of February, 1832, 
Sir Robert Peel, commenting upon some 
speeches on the budget of the year, said— 


“The principles were more alarming than even 
the deficiency itself. . . . . The Secretary to the 
Treasury declared, that even if he could haye 
foreseen this deficiency, he should have felt satis. 
fied that a reduction of taxes ought to have been 
made, Lis doctrine would not only apply to the 
present case, but to every tax that could be re. 
pealed ; and was the right hon. Gentleman ready 
to assert that, whatever deficiency might occur in 
the revenue, taxes ought to be repealed? . ,,, 
The doctrine of the right hon, Gentleman that a 
tax ought to be repealed because it would bea relief 
to the people, without reference, to the obligationg 
for the fulfilment of which that tax was a security, 
was a most dangerous doctrine for a Government 
to act upon or avow. ‘The strongest appr. 
hension that he had entertained from the infu. 
sion of democratic power into the House of 
Commons by the measure of Reform was that the 
House would hereafter find it very difficult t 
resist proposals for immediate relief at the ex 
pense of good faith and of the true permanent in- 
terests of the country He was still more 
astonished at what fell from the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman had a theory perfectly novel. He said 
that we ought to regard with something like 
satisfaction the deficiency of £698,000 in the 
revenue, because it was not in fact money lost, but 
was in the pockets of the people ready to be ex 
tracted on any occasion that might require it, 
This speculation in finance the right hon. Gentle- 
man designated by a name which would not soon 
be forgotten, which would, he hoped, ever continue 
to belong to the right hon. Gentleman without 3 
rival claimant. He called it the ‘ fructifying prin- 
ciple.’ Thus, should the Government not have 
the money to pay the interest of the national debt, 
the creditor would have no right to complain of 
his loss, because the money, was ‘ fructifying’ in 
the pockets of the people. If the right hon, Gen- 
tleman could but establish this principle generally, 
he would stand a chance of being the most popular 
man in the three kingdoms among that numerous 
class of the King’s subjects the debtors of the 
country.” —[3 Hansard, ix. 1343.] 


If the principles which Sir Robert Peel 
called dangerous are not exactly those of 
my right hon. Friend, they are closely 
related to them. I have quoted Sir Robert 
Peel’s language; but I can also quote 
what is more important—Sir Robert Peel's 
mode of dealing with the finances of the 
country—in support of the view which 

take of this subject. This is one of the 
questions on which hon. Members on this 
side of the House are frequently taunted, 
as being opposed to a course of policy that 
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has proved beneficial to the country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is supposed to 
stand in this House as a sort of representa- 
tive of the financial principles of Sir Robert 
Peel. But I utterly deny that he is in 
any true sense the representative of those 
principles. I say that he represents them 
in the most dangerous way—that he re- 
presents only half of them. I say that 
Sir Robert Peel’s principle was two- 
fold—that the first and most important of 
his principles was, that you should always 
take care so to arrange your finances as 
to have a good surplus of revenue over ex- 
penditure. That is a principle which, it 
appears to me, is far too much lost sight 
of in the policy of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The second principle of Sir Robert 
Peel’s financial policy was, that after 
having provided a good surplus of revenue 
over expenditure, you ought as soon as 
possible to take off injudicious taxes, lighten 
the burdens of the people, and endeavour 
to remove restrictions which had the effect 
of crippling the industry of the people. 
Now, I do not in any degree deny that my 
tight hon. Friend follows the example of 
Sir Robert Peel in the second portion of 
his operations, but it is one of those cases 
in which we may say Decipit exemplar. 
All the time that Sir Robert Peel was 
making his great changes, and dealing with 
the taxation of the country in that mag- 
nificent manner, he took care on every 
oceasion to provide a large surplus; he 
never estimated for a surplus of less than 
£500,000 of revenue over the expenditure 
of the year; and whilst he was doing this, 
and whilst he held the income tax as a 
means of covering his operations, he was 
judiciously, slowly, and gradually removing 
those restrictions which pressed upon the 
people and affected the revenue. But my 
right hon. Friend, whilst he is removing 
restrictions, takes no eare to provide a 
surplus of revenue over expenditure. He 
runs things fine, he postpones the payment 
of bonds and liabilities, and, running one 
year into another, undertakes operations 
which Sir Robert Peel would have thought 
excessively rash and imprudent. I say 
that Sir Robert Peel would have thouglit 
these operations of my right hon. Friend 
excessively rash and imprudent. [* No, 
no!”’} I do not wish it to be understood 
that there is anything in the operations 
themselves to which I object, if they had 
been done at the right time, in the right 
Way, and with proper precautions. I do 
not believe that you will find a single 
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instance in which Sir Robert Peel post- 
poned the payment of bonds and lia- 
bilities falling due at a particular time in 
order to take off a tax like the paper 
duty, as we did in 1860, or any ease in 
which he added a penny to the income tax 
todo so. I do not know what volume of 
Hansard my right hon. Friend has just 
sent for, or whether he means to challenge 
my assertion, that Sir Robert Peel always 
provided for a surplus of half a million 
of revenue over expenditure, but I will 
take my chance. Perhaps it is the case 
of the year 1845 that he is looking to, 
Sir Robert Peel said that he began that 
year with a surplus of £72,000; but he 
did not begin it with a surplus of £72,000 
—but really with a surplus of £672,000— 
for, with his extreme caution in reckoning 
Estimates, he struck out a certain sum of 
£600,000 of the Chinese indemnity which 
he knew was coming in. So cautious was 
he that he refused to take that sum inte 
his calculations, because it was not a per- 
manent source of revenue, although he 
knew that it was certain for that year and 
for the year following. Sir Robert Peel 
then laid down the principle that such ex- 
traordinary sources of revenue were not to 
be calculated in the ordinary Estimates, 
and from that we may judge how he would 
have condemned a doctrine that to provide 
a surplus in order to repeal the paper duty 
it was right to call up a large portion of 
the malt credits. I do not say that Sir 
Robert Peel would not have taken off the 
paper duty, but I venture to say that he 
would not have proposed its repeal in 
the manner in which it was carried out. 

I have ventured to go into this question, 
on which I have the misfortune to be very 
much at issue with my right hon. Friend ; 
but I am now going to say a few words 
upon another question, upon which I am 
happy to say that I am much more nearly 
agreed with him. I agree with him in 
thinking it is high time that the attention 
of Parliament should be called to the 
excessive expenditure of the country. I 
cannot pretend in this diseussion to divest 
myself altogether of party feeling ; but I 
do hope that in discussing so great a 
question as the present position of our 
revenue in relation to our expenditure, I 
may be permitted to say that I have 
tried in every possible way to divest my- 
self of such feelings, for I consider it 
highly important that we should take into 
our most serious consideration the condi- 
tion of the relations which at present 
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exist between that revenue and that ex- 
penditure. I do not know that this 
House can do all that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer thinks it can do. All 
that we can hope to do is, to express in 
general terms what our ideas and views 
on the subject are, but we must leave 
to the Government the responsibility of 
giving effect to them in a cautious and 
judicious manner. I am quite aware that 
it is a most serious responsibility to incur, 
if we attempt rashly to deal with the 
enormous expenditure which has been 
undertaken. I do most earnestly desire, 
however, to impress on the Government, 
who must undertake that responsibility, 
that, as a mode of clearing the way to 
the discovery of the principles on which 
it is to be done, they should come to 
some conclusion as to the real truth in 
respect to what they tell us is the ex- 
ceptional character of the present times. 
My right hon. Friend tells us, whenever 
he is censured for the results of the last 
two years, that those years have been of 
an exceptional character, and I quite 
admit that he makes out a sort of case 
to prove the accuracy of that statement. 
But the question I wish to put to him 
and the Government is this—Does he 
consider that this year 1862-3 is an ex- 
ceptional year? In one sense, no doubt, 
he will tell us that it is—namely, as 
regards the prospects of the revenue. We 
cannot deny, unfortunately, that the pro- 
spects of the revenue are unhappily uncer- 
tain on account of the depression hanging 
over the manufacturing districts; but do 
the Government consider that the condi- 
tion of the country in relation to the ex- 
penditure is exceptional at the present 
time? I will say at once I refer alike to 
the civil, the military, and the naval ex- 
penditure, because in a matter of this 
kind we must leave neither the one nor 
the other out of sight. If they do, then 
I say that it is highly important that we 
should have a direct answer to the ques- 
tion, What principle has been laid down 
in regard to the taxation and expendi- 
ture of the country? The principles I 
would venture to lay down are these. We 
ought not to keep up the income tax as a 
fluctuating tax—a sort of make-weight 
between expenditure and revenue from 
year to year. We ought not to keep 
the income tax in ordinary times of peace 
at that high rate at which it at present 
stands. | am not prepared to say that 
you ought to cut it off entirely, but you 
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ought to make exertions to bring it down 
to a low rate—to such a rate, in fact, as 
would not cause inconvenience even if jt 
were a fixed tax. It might be conve. 
nient to maintain it at a low rate as q 
fixed tax, because, as a source of revenue 
in case of war, it could then be more 
inmnediately called into operation. Upon 
that, however, I speak with some diffi. 
dence and hesitation, as upon a subject 
with respect to which I have not quite 
made up my mind, but I think we ought 
to make exertions to bring the income tax 
down to a low rate. If, then, we lay down 
that principle with respect to the income 
tax, I say you ought to settle your ordi. 
nary expenditure and revenue in such a 
way as to make them balance at the 
end of the year. If there is a difference 
between the ordinary revenue and expen. 
diture of £10,000,000 or £11,500,000, 
of course I should not propose, either by 
the rash diminution of expenditure, or by 
the imposition of new taxes, to bring about 
such a result, although eventually both 
might be had recourse to; but the first 
thing is to see how far it is possible to cut 
down and bring within reasonable limits 
the expenditure of the country, and then 
how far it is possible to bring up our 
ordinary revenue. I am not going to 
weary the House by entering into the de- 
tails of this question at any great length; 
all I wish to point out in regard to our 
expenditure is, that it has latterly been 
increasing at an enormous rate ; indeed, 
I believe that since the year 1842 we 
have added at least 95 per cent to our 
naval and military, and 78 per cent to our 
civil expenditure. Well, then, I ask, are 
the circumstances of the present year ex- 
ceptional or not ; and if so, in what par- 
ticular respect are they exceptional? Erx- 
ceptional circumstances are generally of 
two kinds; they either arise, we are told, 
from the state of our relations with foreign 
kingdoms, or from the necessity under 
which we are placed of availing ourselves of 
all those great inventions and improvements 
in the mechanism of war which are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the present 
age. There isa great deal of truth, no 
doubt, in that assertion ; but let me say 4 
few words—and I admit that I ought to 
apologize to the House for touching upon 
such a subject—with reference to the pre- 
sent condition of our foreign relations. Do 
you consider that the position of our rela- 
tions with foreign nations this year is such 
as necessitates a recourse to an excepto’ 
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diture; and if so, why? I do not mean 

to say that even in ordinary times a differ- 
ent expenditure is not required now from 
what was required ten, fifteen, or twenty 
o—far from it. I know very well 

that the state of the world is now wholly 
diferent from what it was when we were 
lulled into a belief that there would be no 
interruption of the peace of the world, and 
that this country might safely disarm. I 
do not suppose that anybody now would 
be foolish enough to compare the state 
of the world, with reference to taxation, 
with what it was a few years ago; but 
what I ask is this, is there anything in 
our relations with foreign Powers which 
js materially different from what you may 
expect them to be next year, and, indeed, 
year after year; because if you are now 
on @ footing with foreign Powers which 
you have every reason to expect will con- 
tinue for the next five, ten, or fifteen years, 
you have no right whatever to treat this 
as an exceptional year, but must rather 
treat it as one approaching to an ordinary 
state of things; and you must therefore 
prepare to adjust your financial system ac- 
cordingly. I confess that, looking to every 
quarter of the world, I can see nothing 
whatever to justify any remarkable and 
exceptional preparations on the part of 
England. Looking at the condition of the 
country, the vast interests which are in- 
volved, the uneasy state in which the world 
has been in for some years, I admit that it 
is our duty, and, above all, the duty of the 
Government, to be prepared for self-de- 
fence. In the observations which I am 
making I am not at all advocating the 
slightest remissness in that particular. I 
am not going to say one word which can 
be construed in favour of disarming or 
relaxing any exertions or necessary prepa- 
rations for self-defence. I speak of the 
ordinary state of self-defence in which we 
ought always to be found, and which is 
all we need prepare for, unless there is 
Teason to apprehend immediate attack. 
But is there the slightest reason, from 
the present appearance of the world, to 
suppose that any Power whatever medi- 
tates an attack upon England, or that any 
ower is in a condition to make such an 
attack? Is there any Power whose inte- 
tests would be served by such an attack ? 
Is there any Power, on the contrary, 
whose interests would not rather be served 
by keeping on good terms with England ? 
If, therefore, we make such preparations 
soly as are necessary to keep up our mili- 
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tary and naval strength—in other words 
to keep our weapons ready—I see no 
reason for any exceptional preparations. 
Whatever preparations you may see 
necessary to make this year, you will 
probably have to make next year and 
the year after. I am not saying whether 
they ought to be greater or less, but what 
I do say is that we ought not to look upon 
them as exceptional. It is very unlikely 
that we, of all others, should attack any 
other nation. What interests or object 
have we to serve by any such proceeding ? 
Our policy is, and has been for many 
years, a policy of non-intervention. That 
policy in my opinion is sound and just. It 
is quite consistent with cautious, delibe- 
rate, and sustained measures of defence ; 
but how can it be reconciled with a bluster- 
ing and ostentatious appearance of arming? 
I cannot for the life of me conceive of 
whom we are afraid. It is sometimes 
said that it is necessary to arm to keep us 
in a position to command the respect of 
Europe, and to give us that due influence in 
its councils that it is necessary we should 
possess. I = admit that, but I wish 
first of all to know whether you agree with 
me as to what is meant by keeping the 
country in a position of strength. I quite 
admit that it is our duty to make this 
country influential in the councils of Eu- 
rope, but I ask what is best to adopt in 
order to make our advice listened to and 
our counsels acceptable to the rest of 
Europe. Take the case which the Go- 
vernment is always thrusting in our faces 
upon every occasion, in season and out of 
season; take the case, I say, of Italy. 
What is the relation of this country to 
Italy? We all know the value which is 
attached by the Italians to the expression 
of our sympathy with the cause of Ita- 
lian freedom and our desire for the gene- 
ral welfare of that country? It is admit- 
ted upon all hands that we desire to see 
her under such a form of Government as 
may be best for her own interests. I go 
further than that, and say that we should 
deeply sympathize with the exertions of 
any other people who were struggling for 
the adoption of a free and constitutional 
government ; but, at the same time, there 
is no disguising the fact that great dif- 
ficulties exist in respect to the present 
position of Italy. | Well, Sir, these 
are matters which call for advice and 
counsel on the part of England, and how 
do we give it? Do we tender it agreeably 
tothe princip lesof peace or the princi 
2Y 
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ples of war? If you desire to make it 
more acceptable as well as more useful, 
you should tender it in the garb of peace 
rather than in the panoply of war. Your 
advice would be attended with much more 
real effect if tendered in that way than it 
will if you arm yourselves, make vast pre- 
parations, and make it appear to be your 
intention to enforce your opinion by some- 
thing like armed intervention. I apologize 
for touching on this question, and I assure 
the House that I have only done so for the 
purpose of explaining my view of the ques- 
tion on which I seek an answer from the 
Government. I wish the Government to 
tell us what it is that they see in the pre- 
sent attitude of foreign Powers to necessi- 
tate an exceptional preparation on our 
part. 

There is only one other point to which 
I shall allude, because I feel that I have 
trespassed upon the House at a somewhat 
unreasonable length. We are told that 
there is another reason why this must be 
considered an exceptional year. We are 
asked to look at the enormous progress in 
military and naval inventions. Well, I 
do look at it, and it is precisely because I 
do so that I entertain a doubt whether you 
ean call this an exceptional year. It has 
been justly observed that the age in which 
we live is distinguished not as an age of 
great poets or painters, or orators, or even 
great statesmen, but that it is an age of 
great engineers. Vast engineering skill 
has been called into existence by the 
works undertaken since the discovery of 
the properties of steam, and within the 
memory of man. Do you suppose, then, 
that these eminent engineers, who year 
by year are making new discoveries in the 
science of destruction, are next year or the 
year after to be stopped in their career, and 
not rather stimulated to fresh inventions, 
especially when they are received with so 
much applause? I believe that what we 
have seen within the last few years is 
what we shall continue to see for a good 
many years to come, and that guns and 
ships upon improved principles will be 
continually brought forward. That is a 
veay serious consideration. I am _ not 
for a moment saying that you ought 
to neglect such inventions when they are 
made. On the contrary, you ought to 
avail yourselves to the utmost of those 
inventions—it is your duty to do so— 
but I warn you that you will not be able 
to do so if you do not take care that the 
finances are in a proper condition, and 
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that something like an equality between 
the revenue and expenditure is maintained, 
In this respect it is the duty of the Go. 
vernment on all accounts—for the sake of 
civilization, for the interest of the whole 
world—to keep this country strong and ip 
the foremost rank of nations. But we can, 
not do so if we are hampered in the 
race. Bear in mind I am not asking yoy 
for a moment to abandon what you are 
doing in the way of adopting systems of 
defence the value of which have been 
tested by experiments; but what I do 
seriously and earnestly ask you is to con 
sider the whole system, so as to know that 
what you adopt will be permanently use. 
ful to the country. In the first place, I 
ask you to keep our finances in good order; 
and, in the second, to make our expen- 
diture go as far as it can be made to 
What is the peculiar advantage that we 
possess over other nations at the present 
moment in times of war? It is that we 
are able to endure the heavy drain of g 
war without oppressing the people, and it 
is most important that, besides being able 
to endure the heavy drain of a war, we 
should know how to make the year’s er 
penditure go as far as possible. You have 
done a great deal within the last ten years 
in this matter. When we look back t 
what has been done in the organization of 
our military and naval services, the pro- 
gress has been immense. Consider what 
you have done. You have called out the 
whole of the militia, you have raised that 
noble band of Volunteers which is the ad. 
miration of all who have seen them, and in 
the navy you have that magnificent foree 
the Naval Reserve. These are three enor 
mous steps; but besides this you have 
simplified and improved the whole organ 
ization of the military system; you 
have learnt how to augment both the 
comfort and the efficiency of the soldier, 
You have put upon one side a great deal 
of what I may term superfluous, and 
wrong, and bad. In the Crimean wat 
you exposed to the world both the ele 
ments of your strength and the elements 
of your weakness; you have still those 
elements of strength that you then . 
sessed, but you have divested yourselves 


in a great degree of the elements of weake 
ness. Whatever may have been said by 
Europe and the world with respect to the 
condition in'which this country went inte 
that struggle, one thing is certain, & 

that is, however unprepared we mig 

have been at first, at the time whem 
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other nations were thoroughly exhausted 
we were in a state of preparation and in 
the possession of resources that would 
have enabled us to carry on the strug- 
gle with undiminished vigour. That, Sir, 
is a lesson that will not soon be lost by 
Burope and the world. I do not disguise 
from the House that at that very time when 
you exhibited to the world the elements of 
your astonishing strength you also exposed 
some elements of weakness ; but what has 
taken place since will convince the na- 
tions that of those elements of weakness 
you have purged yourselves, while you still 
retain in all their pristine vigour the ele- 
ments of yourstrength. You have evinced 
that, not only in the progress you have 
made in military organization, and in the 
inerease of the strength of the country, as 
shown in the Volunteer force and the Naval 
Reserve, but you have shown in India, you 
have shown in China, and you have shown 
in the wonderful and rapid preparations that 
were made to meet apprehended hostilities 
with America, that England has learnt to 
organize and to make use of her force in a 
manner that will make her respectable in the 
eyes of the most military country on the face 
of the earth. I say, Sir, with the greatest 
confidence, that England has learned a 
lesson that will long continue to make her 
respectable in the eyes of Europe and of 
every nation in the world ; and the position 
she has gained she will continue to hold, 
unless by the unwisdom of those who 
govern her she throws her advantages 
away, Let us take care that we do not 
weaken the elements of our true strength, 
let us take care that we do not discourage 
and weaken the spirit of the people, as you 
may do by unwise financial legislation. We 
have had periods of prosperity. It is possi- 
ble that that prosperity may come to an 
end ; for although there are many improve- 
ments which have been made within the 
last twenty years, upon which we can look 
back with pride and satisfaction, there are 
others upon which we cannot reflect with 
the same feelings. In the latter category 
must be ranked the state of our debt. In 
spite of all our great commercial activity — 
in spite of the discoveries of gold—in spite 
of the reduction of the general rate of inte- 
Test, which has enabled you to reduce the 
interest of your debt, and in spite of the 
falling-in of a large amount of terminable 
annuities—in spite of all these advan- 
tages, the capital of your debt stands 

igher now than at the commencement 
of those twenty years. You have done 
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nothing in the way of paying off that 
debt, but, on the other hand, have rather 
increased it. I may be thought to under- 
value the importance of improving our 
naval and military resources for the pur- 
pose of keeping up the strength of the 
country ; but I ask, what will you have to 
fall back upon if it becomes necessary to 
provide for war expenditure? Theincome 
tax is drawn upon almost to its full capa- 
bility, and other sources of taxation are 
hardly available. You will be obliged 
to have recourse to loans, and then there 
will come upon you years of trouble in 
which the reduction of the debt will be a 
thing unknown, Those years will be like 
a judgment for our recklessness in having 
thrown away our surpluses instead of apply- 
ing them to the reduction of our liabilities. 
In conciusion, I must apologize for having 
trespassed upon the attention of the House 
at such length. I thank them for the kind 
attention I have received ; and if I have not 
been able to divest myself of all party spirit, 
I assure the House that I have been ani- 
mated on this occasion with a deep sense of 
the vital importance of the question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
that as an independent supporter of the Go- 
vernment he might be allowed to state his 
opinion of the speech made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at Manchester, 
in regard to his position as the Minister 
chiefly responsible for the taxation of 
the country. He confessed he found it 
rather difficult to understand why the hon. 
Baronet objected to the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; for himself, 
he must say he thanked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the speech he had made. 
It appeared, however, that his objection 
was not so much to the contents of the 
speech as to its delivery by a statesman 
holding the position of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but that argument hardly ap- 
plied, because the right hon. Gentleman, 
as steward of the public money, was right 
in reminding them of the fact that the ex- 
penditure, and chiefly the military expen- 
diture, was greater than the country in 
time of peace had ever to bear before. 
The right hon. Gentleman reminded them 
how much less the expenditure was in 
1853, and again he (Mr. Forster) thanked 
him for the hope which that reference sug- 
gested that there might yet be a possibility 
of approaching, if not arriving at it. But 
he admitted that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer went further than that. He 
stated, that if there was any reduction of 
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expenditure, it could only come from the 
people, and they must call for it. He 
did not suppose that that would be de- 
nied by the hon. Baronet or by any hon. 
Gentleman opposite. He thought it pos- 
sible that some of them below the gang- 
way, who still clung to the hope of reform 
because they thought we were a self-taxing 

ple rather in theory than in fact, might 
have objected to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but the objection 
could hardly come from the other side. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, he hardly 
knew where the reduction of expenditure 
was to come from, except from the people, 
and where else was it likely to come from? 
The speech he had just heard gave him 
some hope, that if the hon. Baronet had 
charge of the finances of the country, they 
would have some reasonable expectation of 
the reduction of expenditure. He attri- 
buted that speech to the strong sugges- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman in Man- 
chester, and that was an additional reason 
for setting value upon his speech. It 
must have entered the mind of the hon. 
Baronet that they were spending too 
much, and might spend more, and that 
the people might call upon them for the 
reduction of expenditure, or they would 
not have been favoured with such a speech 
from him that evening. The feeling was 
spreading through the country that the 
public expenditure was larger than it 
should be, and the sentiments of the hon. 
Baronet would be hailed with satisfaction 
by men of all classes. The speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer excited a 
hope that the expenditure might be re- 
duced, and that hope would be strength- 
ened by the speech they had heard that 
evening. He trusted that the feeling of 
the House, as well as of the country, 
would be tested, and that before the close 
of the Session they would have an oppor- 
tunity of considering the naval and mili- 
tary expenditure and urging its reduction 
as far as was practicable with a due 
regard to the safety and honour of the 
country. If not, those hon. Members who 
had the honour to represent large constitu- 
encies would assuredly have awkward ex- 
planations to give them. They would be 
asked why, in the present state of the 
country they voted those enormous Esti- 
mates; and therefore it was desirable 
that they should not separate without 
taking the subject into consideration. 
He (Mr. Forster) would display the worst 
possible taste if he were to attempt to de- 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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fend the hon. Gentleman, but he must say 
that he thanked him for having asked 
them, as guardians of the purses of their 
constituents, to consider whether they 
were not insuring too highly ; and if hon, 
Gentlemen opposite thought they were in. 
suring too highly, it was their duty to tell 
them so. It was reasonable to suppose 
that the statement of the hon. Baronet that 
evening was made with the full approval 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich, and the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Hunti 

He confessed that he thought that they 
were paying too great an insurance for the 
risk to be run. The population were in) 
the most orderly state, although suffering 
great distress; the colonies were contented 
and loyal; those great Powers from whom 
they sometimes apprehended the possibility 
of danger were pre-occupied with their own 
affairs. A great social question was in 
process of solution in America by a civil 
war ; Russia was struggling ardently, and 
he hoped successfully, to solve a similar 
social question in peace. France had also 
social questions of importance to settle, 
and its Government was as anxious at 
that moment for the reduction of expen- 
diture as the right hon. Gentleman or the~ 
hon. Baronet opposite. With their Volun- 
teer army, and with the probability of a 
mutual disarmament on the part of them- 
selves and France, it was both reasonable 
and desirable they should pay less for in- 
surance. If there was less ground for 
alarm, was there not more ground for 
economy? If it were an exceptional year, 
so far as the means of raising money were 
to be considered, it was also a year for 
reflecting how the expenditure could b 
diminished. It was said that such state- 
ments as had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman were likely to create discon- 
tent; but, apart from the consideration 
that no words uttered by the Statesman 
who, following the example of his great 
master, had rendered distress lighter to be 
borne by opening up new markets, were 
likely to cause discontent among those 
who were suffering, it was assuredly true 
that a threat of the imposition of taxes 
was much more likely to create such dis- 
content than was a promise of their I 
mission. It was so thoroughly understood 
that this year at least hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had bound themselves by a sell- 
denying ordinance, that the attacks made 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not be referred to party feeling. At 
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the same time, the only conclusion at 
which he could arrive with regard to the 
recent speech of the right hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire on that subject 
was, that it was intended to show how 
much the country would have benefited 
by the substitution of himself and his 
friends for the present Ministry ; and, as 
it appeared from that speech that the only 
result of such a change would have been 
the continuance of the present expenditure, 
and the imposition of additional taxation 
to provide a surplus which would have 
been spent in the same way, he was glad 
to learn from the speech of the hon. Baro- 
net, that if the country lost the services of 
the present Ministry, they would be suc- 
ceeded by a Government pledged to reduce 
the expenditure, which was admitted to 
be at present unreasonable and unneces- 


wT. HUBBARD said, that the subjects 
included in the Bill were very various, and 
that great inconvenience would, in his judg- 
ment, result from including provisions im- 
posing Customs duties and income tax, fix- 
ing licences to sell stamps, altering stamps, 
and repealing the duty on dice in a single 
measure. He would therefore suggest 
that some of those matters should be dealt 
with by separate Bills. He had expected 
that the income tax would be renewed in 
exactly the same way as in former cases; 
but he found that by the twentieth clause 
of the present Bill the assessment of 1861 
was to serve as the basis for the assess- 
ment of 1862. He would suggest that 
that clause should be withdrawn. The 
effect of the clause would be that increas- 
ing incomes would be assessed at a less 
ratio than that at which they should be 
assessed, whereas the decreasing incomes 
would be deprived of the relief which 
under the present law they are entitled to. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, mython. Friend the Member 
for Stamford gave me notice on a former 
evening, on his own part and on the part of 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, that it was intended to make com- 
ments upon a speech delivered by me at 
Manchester. It being the common practice 
that when the conduct or language of a 
Minister is to be challenged, he should 
hear the charge before he is called upon 
to reply, I waited until the™ Question was 
put from the Chair before rising to address 
the House; and as the prediction of the 
hon, Baronet has been but partially realized 
—only as regards himself and not as re- 
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gards bis leader—I am left to conclude 
that for once he has prophesied in error. 
At any rate, after what has been said by 
my hon. Friend, it is my duty to request 
the patient indulgence of the House while 
I refer to some of the principal portions of 
his speech. I shall not comment at any 
length upon the closing part of that speech, 
interesting as it was; 1 mean that part 
which related to the expediency of con- 
sidering, with a view to a prospective re- 
duction, the state of the public expenditure. 
For my own part, I heard that portion of 
my hon. Friend’s speech—though it was 
necessarily a good deal balanced with re- 
serves this way and that—TI heard that 
portion of the speech of my hon, Friend 
with considerable satisfaction. But my 
hon. Friend could not fail to perceive that 
the ready cheers which had accompanied 
him through nearly an hour of critical at- 
tack entirely failed him, and left him to 
ply his wings and his oars as best he could 
without support, the moment he began to 
preach the unpopular doctrine of public 
economy. I will not dwell on that portion 
of the speech of my hon. Friend, but it is 
due to him and due to the House that I 
should refer to the charges which he has 
made against myself. His accusations 
were that I had said at Manchester that 
our finance was unhealthy; that it was 
unhealthy because our expenditure was too 
large ; that it might be reduced ; and that 
it could not be reduced by the Government 
or by the House, but by the people. 

Now, Sir, in the first place permit me 
to say that it is not my practice to go to 
Manchester or elsewhere for the purpose 
of stating anything except what is a repe- 
tition of my declarations to this House. It 
is in this House that my duties as a Minis- 
ter principally lie ; nor is there one word 
that I am aware of, certainly not one sen- 
timent, that has escaped from me in any 
other place upon subjects connected with 
my office, which has not been a repetition 
of what I have said much more at large 
in my place in Parliament. The hon. 
Baronet says I laid down the doctrine that 
the Government and this House have no- 
thing to do with the reduction of expendi- 
ture, but that this depends on the people. 
Sir, I have laid down no such doctrine ; 
and I disclaim entirely the exaggerated 
and high-coloured views and statements 
which the hon. Baronet has described. In 
not one single instance has he been able to 
point to the words which he quotes out of 
my mouth, He says ‘I understand this, 
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when translated into plain English, means 
so and so.’ I do not want to be respon- 
sible for the plain English of the hon. 
Baronet. I am perfectly willing to be 
responsible for my own English, such as it 
is; although I may have no very high 
estimate of its merits, I still have that love 
for it which everybody has for that which 
belongs to himself. It is my own child ; 
it is my own offspring; and I greatly 
prefer it to the construction so liberally 
attached to it by my hon. Friend. He 
deforms, and transforms it, and makes 
it wholly unlike what it was; he muti- 
lates and mangles it so that I cannot 
recognise it. I entirely reject it, and 
throw it back to him across the House, 
with all possible courtesy, but with all 
possible decision. My hon. Friend says 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
laid down the doctrine that he is not re- 
sponsible for the estimates proposed by 
his colleagues, and he says that I laid 
down what amounts to the doctrine that 
taxes may be taken off, if they are of a 
highly exceptional character, although the 
repeal may be reasonably expected to create 
a deficit. I understand the charges of my 


hon. Friend against me to be three in sub- 


stance. First of all, that I disclaimed the 
responsibility of the expenditure for which 
I was called on to provide, or, if I did 
not disclaim it, that 1 did what was worse, 
that is to say, that I endeavoured to evade 
it. Secondly, he says that I did not pro- 
vide a proper surplus of revenue to cover 
the public expenditure ; and, thirdly, that 
I have taken away, or induced Parliament 
to take away, the funds by means of which 
such a surplus would have been provided. 
The first of these propositions requires 
me to do that which I am reluctant te do 
—namely, to endeavour to describe to the 
House my idea of the duties incumbent on 
the person who holds the office which I 
have now the honour to occupy with regard 
to the public expenditure. It is not well 
or convenient for any of us that we should 
be called on to deal with these matters in 
the abstract ; but after what has been said 
I wish to state frankly the view which I en- 
tertain of the obligations resting upon me. 
{do so because, while my own view of those 
obligations is clear and strong, and while it 
is my full and fixed intention to persevere 
in their discharge in the same sense and 
manner as I have hitherto done, I admit 
that I am not infallible ; and it may be 
that on particular occasions I have failed 
to give effect to my real sentiments, and 
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that I am therefore responsible for some 
part of the misapprehension that subsists 
in the mind of my hon. Friend, and posgj 
bly in the minds of other Gentlemen, | 
will not accept my hon. Friend’s defini. 
tion of the office of Chancellor of the Rx. 
chequer further than it may be embraced 
in what I am about to say ; because when 
my hon. Friend stated that all the charges 
of all the departments were to be rested 
mainly on the credit of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he being the only impartial 
witness, and having just as good means of 
knowledge as the Minister in each depart. 
ment, it must have struck the House, that 
if that were a true account of the duties 
and powers of a Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer, we might at once effect a very mate. 
rial economy by dispensing with a great 
many of the existing Ministers. If I sub. 
scribed to that doctrine, I should proceed 
ruthlessly at once to abolish the offices of 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War and my noble Friend at the 
head of the Admiralty ; for he who forms 
& conclusive judgment as to the expendi- 
ture required in each of these departments 
does in reality administer the department. 
My hon. Friend much overstated the duties 
and powers of a Chancellor of the Exche 
quer when he carried them so far into 
detail. But I will tell my hon. Friend 
what I consider those duties to be. In the 
first place, it is the duty of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to offer resistance to all 
expenditure which he may deem improper. 
In the second place, when as a Member 
of the Government he has agreed to an out- 
lay on particular objects, he has no right, 
directly or indirectly, to disparage that 
expenditure. He has no right, directly 
or indirectly, in the smallest degree to 
attempt to escape from the responsibility 
that weighs on his colleagues ; and while 
there is some portion of the public expen- 
diture for which he is specially and almost 
solely responsible, his responsibility for 
departmental expenditure—not connected 
with his own department—I hold to be 
such that it is beyond that of all his col- 
leagues, except two—one the head of the 
Government, and the other the Minister of 
the particular department. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I fully admit, is exceed- 
ingly to blame if, in speaking of prospective 
reductions of public expenditure, he holds 
out exaggerated and extravagant expecta- 
tions of which it is not possible to expect 
a realization. I lay that down as a prin 
ciple of the utmost importance, although 
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I must say my hon. Friend has made no 
such charge against me. In translating 
my speech at Manchester into what he calls 
his “common-place English,”’ he did not 
ascribe to me that I had held out to persons 
there or elsewhere any hope of sudden, or 
what I may call revolutionary, changes. 
\ There is another thing which I must 
notice, though I shall not dwell upon it, 
because I do not wish to assume the cha- 
racter of a critic more than I can avoid. I 
am bound to say, that it is a great offence 
on the part of a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer if he knowingly becomes a party to 
roceedings in this House which single 
out and stigmatize great branches of the 
revenue as fit to be repealed before he sees 
his way to repeal them. Measures of this 
kind, in my opinion, do nothing but delude 
the nation and embarrass the Government. 
It is just as much his duty to avoid making 
any exaggerated statements of the condi- 
tion of the finances; if he represent the 
existing inconveniences and dangers as 
greater than they are, it is undoubtedly a 
very serious offence. My hon. Friend, 
however, has not brought any charge of 
that nature against me. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer likewise deserves all the 
criticism and attacks of my hon. Friend, 
and even more than those attacks, if he 
satisfies himself with standing protesta- 
tions year after year against the evils of 
an expenditure which, instead of under- 
going mitigation, are increasing from year 
to year ; if no extraordinary circumstances 
enter into the transaction, then most cer- 
tainly such a Minister is not consulting 
what is due either to his public obligations 
or even to his personal honour. I will 
say, further, that he is wrong if at xny 
period he recommends a course of policy 
systematically different from that of the 
Government to which he belongs. All 
these conditions I lay down to restrain his 
action with regard to whatever general de- 
clarations he may make in respect of pub- 
lie expenditure. But I say, subject to 
these conditions, not only is it his right, 
but his duty—his highest duty, irrespec- 
tive of criticism, and in the teeth of criti- 
cism, to inform, and to the best of his 
ability to advise, the country with regard 
to the relations, the course, and the pro- 
spects both of revenue and of expenditure. 
¢ is fully responsible for what has been 
roposed to the House in the Estimates ; 
lit the proposals that are made to the 
House do not embrace the whole expendi- 
ture. On the contrary, some of the most 
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objectionable parts of the national expen- 
diture are carried on under the sanction 
of Acts of Parliament—I am sorry to say 
under the sanction of very recent Acts of 
Parliament ; and if occasion arises, I shall 
be ready to point out those objectionable 
items. The heads of expenditure to which 
I allude are those incurred under the obli- 
gation of contracts, which deserve a more 
minute and careful consideration than they 
have yet received. The expenditure pro- 
posed by the Government for the financial 
year, with reference to the circumstances 
of that year, is subject not only to the 
judgment which I must form on the neces- 
sity of every detail, but to the judgment 
which generally prevails among persons of 
weight and authority both in and out of 
this House, and the well understood con- 
victions of an intelligent people, such as it 
is our duty to govern. I disclaim alto- 
gether the doctrine, imputed to me by my 
hon. Friend, that expenditure and revenue 
are for the people to manage, as contra- 
distinguished from this House and the Go- 
vernment. I admit and assert the respon- 
sibility of the Government ; I admit and 
assert the responsibility of this House ; and 
therefore I say out of doors, as I say in- 
doors, that in this country of free institu- 
tions, where thought and feeling pass and 
circulate freely, vigorously, and powerfully 
between the people and their representa- 
tives, it is in vain to think materially of in- 
fluencing the policy of Parliament unless 
persuasion be carried home to the minds 
of the people. 

I said not a word at Manchester or in 
this House with respect to the expendi- 
ture of the moment; but I did say,’ 
and it is my intention to say, so long as 
I hold this office, or so long as I have 
the honour of a seat in Parliament, what 
I may deliberately think concerning our 
prospects, concerning our acts, and the 
duties which we have to perform in respect 
to future income. I inthe my hon. Friend 
the admission that it would be absurd and 
monstrous of any Minister to substitute 
idle protests for practical measures. I 
shall not quarrel with the epithets which 
he or any other man may use against the 
Minister who would pursue that course of 
conduct ; but in the sharp and microscopic 
examination which my hon. Friend made 
of certain topics and details he appears to 
me to have overlooked some very impor- 
tant parts of the case, bearing on the 
whole impeachment. The expenditure of 
the country he said is an increasing ex 
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penditure. I have said—and I will point 
out the reasons why I have said it—that in 
order to preserve a sound state of finance 
it is necessary that our expenditure should 
undergo a diminution. It has, however, 
been undergoing a certain diminution al- 
ready. My hon. Friend has overlooked 
that fact. I am not recommending that 
we should enter on some course entirely 
new. I am not acquiescing in one policy, 
and advising other people to take upon 
themselves the trouble and responsibility 
of bringing into action another policy. I 
have no means of comparing the expendi- 
ture of this year with that of former years 
without having recourse to the Estimates 
for 1862-3 ; but, taking these, and com- 
paring the estimated expenditure with the 
expenditure of former years, I find that, 
without deducting the sums which were 
paid for expenses in China and America, 
the expenditure for the year is less by 
£943,000 than that of 1859-60; and 
though I do not at all mean to say that 
the latter was an extravagant expenditure, 
it was one for which the last as well as 
the present Government were responsible. 
Again, the expenditure for 1862-3 is less 
by £3,304,000 than that of 1860-1, and 
less by £1,738,000 than the expenditure 
of 1861-2. Those figures, however, in- 
clude the expenses of the China war and 
of transmitting troops to British North 
America, and therefore I have endea- 
voured, as well as I can, while maintain- 
ing the rectification of the account, by 
giving to each year what belongs to it, 
and striking off what would have been 
given by Votes of Credit in former years, 
to give a view, as nearly correct as pos- 
sible, of our expenditure ; and it stands 
thus :—The expenditure in 1859-60 was 
£69,193,000 ; in 1860-1, £69,461,000; 
in 1861-2, £68,835; while in 1862-3 
the estimated expenditure is £68,100,000. 
These figures show a reduction for the 
year 1862-3 of £1,093,000 on the year 
1859-60 ; of £1,361,000 on the year 
1860-1 ; and of £735,000 on the year 
1861-2. A reduction, then, has been 
effected, though my hon. Friend fails to 
see, what the House and the county have 
seen, that we must—slippery and ambi- 
guous as I grant the word to be—atill 
describe the present time as a period of 
‘*exceptional’”’ circumstances. It is a 
period of exceptional circumstances when 
we have on our Estimates at least 
£1,000,000 of pure war expenditure ; itis 
a time of exceptional circumstances when 
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we have great distress existing in the coun. 
try from causes such as have never before 
been known, I believe, in the records of 
history ; it is a time of exceptional cir. 
cumstances when great military movements 
in China, North America, and New Zea. 
land are of such a character as must, of 
course, act in a greater or less degree on 
the expenses of our establishment? Yet, 
in spite of all this, I am enabled to point 
out to my hon. Friend what he does not 
seem to take into consideration—namely, 
that we have to some extent reduced the 
expenditure of the country. That is what 
I venture to recommend we shall continue 
to do with as much vigour as circumstances 
may permit, but at the same time with 
every caution. Have I gone beyond my 
duty in that statement? If any language 
of mine in regard to the public expenditure 
can be considered as evidencing a desire 
to separate myself from my colleagues as 
respects responsibility, I propose at ones, 
and entirely to disavow that language. §o 
far from separating myself from my col. 
leagues, I at once not only accept my re 
sponsibility, but confess my share of the 
fault, if any fault there be, in respect to 
the contro] of that expenditure. When 
my hon. Friend says I was throwing the 
responsibility on some unknown Member 
of the Government, thereby endeavouring 
to escape from my responsibility as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I am sure my 
hon. Friend represents with sincerity what- 
ever he has heard ; but he has been grossly 
taken in by some vendor of scandalous 
stories who has stated what is not worthy 
either of his notice or the notice of Par- 
liament. So much for the actual state of 
things which my hon. Friend supposes to 
be a state of growing expenditure which 
we are called on to consider and to redress, 
but which is, in point of fact, a state of 
gradually sinking expenditure. That is 
the process in operation, and that process 
is one which I wish to continue and acce- 
lerate as much as a due regard to the pub- 
lic interests will permit. Now, do the 
circumstances or do they not call for and 
justify this proceeding on my part? Is 
it, or is it not, my duty to call the attention 
of Parliament and the country to the re 
lative state of our resources and our 
charges? My hon. Friend referred to the 
statement made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire as 
a striking exposition of the financial post 
tion of the country. I am sure my hom 
Friend will do me the justice to say that 
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in the clearest language I could make use 
of, and with the most ample illustration 
afforded by the figures at my disposal, I 
endeavoured to point out to the House what 
the state of our income and expenditure 
really was. I do not think it is my duty 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, on all 
occasions, to call attention to this or that 
detail; because this or that detail cannot 
always be decided by a positive theory, 
like a mathematical problem. Such matters 
must frequently be dealt with in accordance 
with the opinion of a particular authority, 
or with facts derived from the superior 
knowledge of others; or again, an opi- 
nion may have been expressed by Parlia- 
ment in favour of an expenditure in this 
or that particular direction. There are 
some occasions when there is a positive 
obligation on the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to refuse his sanction to a proposed 
expenditure ; for instance, when two years 
ago my hon. Friend the Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Lindsay) proposed to expend 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000 on harbours of 
refuge, I felt no doubt on my mind that I 
could not be the organ of the House in 
giving effect to such a Vote. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has to keep in 
mind totals, to look to the bearing of those 
totals on each other, and to bring under 
the notice of the House the relations of 
revenue and expenditure. It is the balance 
of revenue and expenditure with which he 
is more immediately concerned. I have 
endeavoured, therefore, on several occa- 
sions, to call attention to that relation be- 
tween income and expenditure which my 
hon. Friend now tells us he thinks demands 
our serious attention. What are the signs 
which lead me to think with him that 
grave attention should be given to the sub- 
ject? One of them is this. I believe 
that Parliament never will, on any great 
occasion, refuse to support the Government 
in doing what the country requires ; but 
we may perceive in this House on minor 
and secondary questions a disposition to 
urge expenditure, and, at the same time, to 
take away the means of meeting that ex- 
penditure. My hon. Friend knows that I 
have had no sharper contests in this House 
than those which I have had in my endea- 
vour to maintain taxes in order to meet 


the expenditure. 
whether those taxes were good ones or the 
contrary. Only two nights before the fi- 
nancial statement was to be made this 
Session a majority of the House of Com- 
mons, in ignorance of the state of the 
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public finances, voted for a measure the 
effect of which would be to repeal a par- 
ticular tax. That majority was, I think, 
composed principally of hon. Members who 
sit on the other side of the House. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The Motion was 
made by an hon. Member on the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own side. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I am very much obliged to the 
right hon. Gentleman. I would much 
rather see such a Motion merely moved 
than carried by this side. However, two 
nights before the financial statement the 
House of Commons thinks it necessary to 
introduce a Bill for the repeal of a par- 
ticu ar tax, and thereby stigmatize that 
tax. I am not so presumptuous as to cen- 
sure the conduct of the House of Commons 
for so doing. I will only say itis clear that 
our finances are in a critical state when the 
representatives of the people come to such 
a decision on the very eve of the financial 
statement. The complaints made about 
taxation also induce me to think it most desi- 
rable that at the present time our attention 
should be given to the expenditure. There 
is much more in expenditure than is sup- 
posed by those who look slightly at it. The 
expenditure of this country embraces 
£70,000,000—it embraces not merely the 
question of maintaining this or that estab- 
lishment, but it embraces an enormous 
amount of questions with regard to the 
maintenance of purposes that we have 
in view, which are of the utmost impor- 
tance. I am bound, however to say this, 
and the speech of my hon. Friend this 
evening, and the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire on a former occasion, make it more 
desirable that I should refer to the circum- 
stance—that for the last three years we 
have been maintaining the national expen- 
diture by the exhaustion of temporary re- 
sources. I do not say that these are 
causes of public danger, but they are 
causes of public inconvenience, and they 
are occasions which justify a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in warning the House, and 
the country of the necessity for a cautious 
diminution of our expenditure. What I 
lay down is, that it is the duty of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to confer with his 
colleagues on the expenditure which the 
moment demands; and he has also the 
special duty, separate from the other 
Members of the Government, just as their 
departmental duties are separate from 
his, of exhibiting to the country the pro- 
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spective state of our finances, and of indica- 
ting the direction which he believed it 
necessary for our financial policy to take. 
I do not believe I am hereby promulgating 
any novelty in doctrine. On the contrary, 
I believe it is the mere A B C of the duty 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is 
not every Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who has to provide for an expenditure of 
£70,000,000 in time of peace, but the 
principle is one that is common to the 
whole of our financial administration ; at 
any rate, I give fair notice to my hon. 
Friend and all whom it may concern that 
this is the conviction of my obligations 
which I entertain, and I should have been 
guilty of a gross betrayal of duty if I had 
failed to point the mind of the country and 
of this House towards the future as well as 
to the present, and in making these endea- 
vours at the proper time, and upon proper 
occasions, it is my intention to persevere. 
The second charge which my hon. Friend 
has made against me is that I have not 
provided a proper surplus of public revenue 
over expenditure. My hon. Friend, acute 


and ingenious as he is, has never had prac- 
tically to deal with questions of this na- 
ture. 


It appears to me that my hon. 
Friend does not apprehend or state cor- 
rectly the duty of the Finance Minister of 
this country in its application to varying 
times and exigencies. In the first place, 
when he spoke of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
it must have provoked a smile from those 
whose happiness it was to sit by his side 
and to contend for and with him through 
all the vicissitudes of his commercial policy, 
to hear my hon. Friend, belonging as he 
does to an after-generation, undertake ex 
cathedra to pronounce, without the smallest 
difficulty or hesitation, what under certain 
given circumstances Sir Robert Peel would 
have said, thought, and done. My hon. 
Friend has not even gone through the pre- 
liminary processes of his apprenticeship ; 
he has not even read the debates which 
exhibit the financial measures of Sir 
Robert Peel, for he thinks that Sir Robert 
Peel never proposed to repeal a tax so as 
to produce a deficit. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
said Sir Robert Peel never proposed the 
repeal of a tax without providing a sur- 
plus for the end of that year. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: That is precisely what I stated. 
My hon. Friend said Sir Robert Peel never 
proposed to repeal a tax without supplying 
something more than was necessary to 
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make up the deficit caused by that ; 
Why, Sir Robert Peel proposed in [8th 
the repeal of about £1,600,000 of taxes, 
and at the end of the year he had a deficit 
of £2,400,000; and not only that, but 
Sir Robert Peel’s own calculation in 1842 
distinetly bore on the face of his figures 
that there must be a deficit. Sir Robert 
Peel’s object was the restoration of the 
revenue from year to year, and the figures 
showed that he was to get £3,700,000 
from income tax. But he was not to get 
£3,700,000 in that particular year, but 
only half of that sum. His object was 
to establish a thorough equilibrium, and 
something better than an equilibrium, be 
tween the revenue and expenditure ; but 
he did not bind himself to do it in that 
particular year. My hon. Friend says how 
different was the conduct of Sir Robert 
Peel in his application of temporary te 
sources in 1843. If he will read the de 
bates on the Budget in that year he will 
find that Mr. Goulburn, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, stated that there was a 
payment due from China to meet the 
opium claims of the East India Company, 
but that the Government intended, never- 
theless, to apply the money to the reve. 
nue, and to meet the claims of the opium 
merchants by means of a Vote of Credit. 
My hon. Friend has really not got up the 
elements of the case on which he sets him- 
self up as the prophet, the high priest, the 
Pope, who is to instruct us as to what Sir 
Robert Peel would have said, thought, and 
done. My hon. Friend, in my opinion, 
misapprehends the true doctrine of an 
annual surplus. It is perfectly right and 
sound to say that in all ordinary circum- 
stances we ought to provide a clear and 
considerable surplus of revenue over ex 
penditure, with a view to the reduction of 
the national debt; but that. doctrine is 
subject to modification by circumstances. 
No person, for example, dreams of apply- 
ing it in time of war. When you have & 
war, you at once altogether abandon the 
attempt to carry out this principle. Then 
you say you will take your revenue at 80 
much, and make good the rest by loan. 
What my hon. Friend fails to see is this, 
that these last years, although they have 
not been years of European war, yet 
have been years not far remote from it. 
Since the outbreak of the China war 
they have been years entirely different 
from the course of our ordinary expend 
ture. Our ordinary expenditure has risea 
to an extraordinary height; and when he 
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says itis our duty to provide a surplus, 
J join issue with him; and when he or 
those near him occupy my place, and when 
he or they have to find £70,000,000 a 
year in time of peace, he will not do it, and 
they will not do it. It is not sound doc- 
trine, when people are called upon to pay 
£6,000,000 or £7,000,000 for a war in 
China, or to send 12,000 or 15,000 men to 
America—it is not, I say, true or sound 
finance, or the finance of Sir Robert Peel, 
to require the Government to disburse 
large sums for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. It is as much as you can or 
ought to do at such times to provide a 
balance on the right side, and, of course, 
if you can only do that under favourable 
circumstances, it follows that if you have a 
bad harvest or bad trade, your balance 
will be on the wrong side. Only apply my 
hon. Friend’s doctrine to private life— 
apply it to a man struggling in business at 
a time when there is a scarcity of material 
or a slack demand, and tell him that is a 
time for clearing off his engagements. 
Any prudent man, or I might say any 
man in the possession of his five senses, 
would avoid all entanglements, would hold 


on steadily until the period of prosperity, 
and then, if he could, put himself in a bet- 


ter position. I tell my hon. Friend that 
if, instead of being a critic, sitting in com- 
fortable opposition on those benches, he 
had to deal responsibly with this state of 
things, neither he nor any one else would 
attempt to persuade this House to give 
them, on their Budget, a surplus on his 
bare promise that he would be in the posses- 
sion of £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 at the 
end of the year. Of course there is al- 
ways a margin, which will amount to about 
£2,000,000, according as trade is good or 
bad, or the harvest is favourable or other- 
wise. My hon. Friend’s doctrine is un- 
sound and bad. It is speculative and cri- 
tical—a doctrine to come from Opposition 
benches, but not a doctrine which has ever 
had acceptance from those who have been 
responsible for the management of public 
finance. 

I now come to my hon. Friend’s third 
charge, that we have taken away the funds 
out of which a surplus might have been 
provided. I deny that proposition. My 
hon. Friend refers simply to our having 
proposed the repeal of the paper duty. 
He does not object to our repeal of the 1d. 
of the income tax. Although I, for one, 
gteatly desire to see the reduction of the 
meome tax, aud if I could see my way, 
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desire to see more than its reduction, yet 
no one will say that the repeal of part of 
the income tax has the same effect on 
the reproduction of revenue as the re- 
peal of a tax, and especially an Excise 
tax, affecting trade. My hon. Friend, 
therefore, takes rather a one-sided view 
of this matter. However, his charge is 
that by repealing’ the paper duty we took 
away a fund that would have given us a 
surplus. I do not believe that the House 
would have consented to let us retain that 
surplus, or even that they ought to have let 
us retain it. Would the House of Commons, 
which is so sensitive to the presure of tax- 
ation upon the people that it voted down 
a tax only two days before the Budget, 
without knowing whether there was a sur- 
plus at all—would such a House permit a 
Minister to come forward and say, “ I 
want to keep a surplus of £1,000,000, or 
£1,200,000; you might repeal the paper 
duty with it, but I ask you to leave this 
sum in my hands, because the expenditure 
of the country is high; the people are 
much distressed ; and it is requsite that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have a great deal of money in his hands ?” 
I am sure that the House of Commons 
would never consent to such a proposal. 
I am sorry to hear my hon. Friend express 
the opinions to which he has given utter- 
ance on the whole subject of the paper 
duty, although I can understand that those 
opinions are very acceptable to a certain 
number of the gentlemen among whom he 
sits, who have always been consistent op- 
ponents to taking off the shackles from 
trade. [ Oh! oh!”] I hope I am not 
misrepresenting any hon. Gentleman. I 
said a certain number, for I am quite aware 
that there are some hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side who have consistently fol- 
lowed the opposite course ; and I do not 
wish for a moment to include them by too 
sweeping a description in a category to 
which they do not belong. But surely my 
hon. Friend cannot deny that we cannot 
treat the question of the repeal of the 
paper duty as it presented itself last year 
merely as an isolated fact? Does he 
really think that after what passed in 
1860—aye, and before 1860—the Govern- 
ment, having £1,000,000 in hand, could 
have refused to apply that money to such 
|a purpose as the repeal of the paper duty? 
Sir, I must say again that the first blow 
dealt at the paper duty was struck by the 
Government to which my hon. Friend him- 





self belonged. They selected that duty to 
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brand it with a stigma, and that, too, at a 
time when the tea duty and the sugar 
duties were not so branded. It is in vain to 
attempt to escape from that solemn and 
unanimous Vote of the House of Commons 
—it is in vain to say that you meant 
nothing by it. If you meant nothing, you 
should have done nothing. But it stands 
upon record as an act of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament, and of its conse- 
quences it is impossible for the House of 
Commons to get rid as long as the cha- 
racter of Parliament is esteemed by the 
people, and esteemed also by Parlia- 
ment itself. Well, that was an important 
element in the mind of Her Majesty’s 
Government when at the beginning of 
the 1860, before the outbreak of the 
China war, they took into their con- 
sideration the question whether they should 
devote the £1,000,000 which they con- 
ceived was at their disposal to the repeal 
of the paper duty. Sir, my hon. Friend 
and some other hon. Gentlemen in this 
House are now very severe upon the repeal 
of that tax ; but let us go back alittle. In 
1860 it was not the repeal of the paper 
duty that they so much denounced, and 
there was only a modest proposal then 
made by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Somersetshire (Sir W. Miles) to the effect 
that we ought not to repeal that duty at 
the expense of imposing a tenth penny in 
the pound of income tax. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE was 
understood to say, that he opposed the 
repeal of the paper duty. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER : I dare say you did. I am speak- 
ing of what took place at the beginning of 
1860, and my hon. Friend will see the im- 
portance of what I am about to say. The 
only question raised in this House before 
the second reading of the Bill for abolishing 
the paper duty was, whether it was worth 
while to purchase that benefit by the laying 
on of an additional penny of income tax. 
The House of Commons heard that argu- 
ment, and decided by a large majority in 
favour of the abolition of the paper duty. 
Well, I am astonished again that my hon. 
Friend does not see that after such a vote 
as that—unless the House of Commons 
were to lay down principles wholly novel, 
most dangerous, and, in my opinion, most 
disereditable in regard to fiscal legislation 
—it had, by a renewed proceeding, come 
under a solemn engagement to the country, 
at least to do this—to take the very first 
opportunity of extinguishing that duty. 
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Why, I do not believe there is a single case 
to be found ever since the year 1815 jg 
which, through a course of reduction of 
taxation amounting in all to £70,000,000, 
the Government and Parliament have, by 
concurring in the second reading of a 

given a promise to the country that a tax 
should be repealed, and in which that pro. 
mise has not been subsequently redeemed, 
And does my hon. Friend, who comes down 
to this House to preach high doctrines, 
and tell us what he thinks dangerous and 
discreditable, suppose that it would become 
us to disregard the prescription so estab- 
lished, and the understanding so created 
between Parliament and the people, who 
have been accustomed to look upon the 
votes of this House even more than upon 
its declarations and solemn proceedings as 
entitled to their implicit reliance, and thus 
to produce in the country a feeling of mis- 
trust that must be perilous to the character 
of the Legislature, and fatal to the confi- 
dence which ought to be reposed in its 
decisions ? These were considerations 
which we could not shut out from our 
view ; and it was impossible for us to 
hold that surplus with which my hon, 
Friend now deludes us as he dangles it be- 
fore us. He appears, however, to think 
that the revenue surrendered by the repeal 
of the paper duty is lost revenue. I 
believe he is in favour of free trade, and yet 
he says we should now have £1,200,000 
more of available revenue if we had not 
abolished the paper duty. Again, I must 
point out to him that the repeal of the 
paper duty must be regarded as part of a 
system. It is not possible, when you 
abolish any duty, to say how much its 
abolition will be worth to you in the subse- 
quent recovery of your revenue ; or, if you 
do say how much that will be, you must 
say it merely by conjecture, because you 
have not statistical information sufficient to 
enable you to trace the operation. But, 
Sir, what I hold to be the sound method 
of dealing with this subject is this :—We 
introduced in 1860 a very large remission 
of taxes not under the most favourable 
circumstances ; on the contrary, under & 
very heavy pressure of public expenditure, 
with the calamity of a very bad harvest in 
1860, of a rather short harvest in 1861, 
and the cotton famine in 1862 ; and yet I 
showed that under these adverse conditions 
the revenue had indicated an elasticity 
which restored it at the rate of from 
£800,000 to £1,000,000 a year. Butis 
that not in great part—aye, in the maid, 
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the consequence of the system of legislation 
adopted by this House? We say that it 
js such a conquence ; and therefore, al- 
though I cannot define the moment or the 
mode in which you will have replaced in 
your exchequer, through the medium of 
extended trade, enhanced employment, and 
an improved condition of the people, the pre- 
cise amount surrendered by the repeal of the 
r duty, I say, in the face of the figures 
that I have presented to you, that your re- 
yenue has been retrieving itself, even under 
unfavourable circumstances, at the rate of 
from £800,000 to £1,000,000 per annum ; 
and therefore the revenue of this year, 
judging by averages, may probably put you 
in possession of the money you have lost. 
But it was not against the repeal of the 
paper duty that a vehement and fervent 
opposition was directed in 1860. The 
early part of that year was occupied by 
energetic and keen party fights, not about 
the paper duty, but about something else, 
upon which a careful silence is now kept. 
My hon. Friend’s eyes are exceedingly 
acute, and yet there are many things 
which he does not see. His memory is ex- 
cellent; but the great facts of the finan- 
cial history of 1860 he totally forgets. He 
has wholly lost sight of what happened in 
the early part of that year and befo. 2 the 
outbreak of the China war, when a new 
element was introduced into the case. The 
fights upon fiscal policy in 1860 turned upon 
the merits, not of the paper duty or its re- 
peal, but of something much more atro- 
cious—I mean the commercial treaty with 
France, that treaty with France which 
offended so much the exquisite sensi- 
bilities of many Freetraders on the other 
side, who could not endure an instrument 
of that kind, so totally at variance with the 
unadulterated principles of free trade— 
that treaty with France which proceeded 
on the ridiculous priaciple that it was de- 
sirable to give to the mass of the people 
of England, as well as to the wealthier 
classes, some option of saying whether they 
would drink wine or not. [Cries of Oh! 
oh!] Let that inarticulate objection be 
spoken out. I am in the recollection of 
the House whether it was not the constant 
burden of the song of those with whom the 
battles of February, March, and April, 
1860, were fought, that we were wantonly 
throwing away valuable revenue by the re- 
moval of duties upon articles consumed 
only by the rich, while we mocked and in- 
the poor. Our answer was, ‘‘ Yes ; 

they are only consumed by the rich, be- 
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cause you have laws which prevent their 
being consumed by the poor, and we ask 
you to alter those laws, so that the com- 
forts and enjoyments of the few may be 
brought within the reach of the many.” 
That treaty with France, we were told, 
threatened to sacrifice the coal of the 
country, and thereby to impair in a vital 
point the efficiency of our national de- 
fences ; while, on the other hand, in its 
negotiation, Mr. Cobden, by his intolerable 
negligence, had forgotten to stipulate for 
the exportation of French rags to this 
country. But really, Sir, it is not neces- 
sary for me to say more to show to the 
House the blindness of my hon. Friend, 
with his little paltry criticisms. [‘ Oh!” 

Yes, but I beg you to observe that he for- 
gets that the tariff has been cleared, that 
the trade of the country in 1860 was enor- 
mously increased; he forgets that the 
patronage of the Government was largely 
diminished by the reduction of establish- 
ments ; he forgets that the bonds of amity 
with the French nation have been strength- 
ened—that the sources of our revenue have 
been recruited, that the means of employ- 
ment have been enlarged by the enlarge- 
ment of our commerce, and that the ability, 
and yet more the disposition of the public 
to bear a weight of taxation by no means 
light in its pressure when their duty to 
their country requires them to bear it, have 
been confirmed and extended by the liberal 
legislation of Parliament. Sir, I cannot 
presume to give him advice, but I do not 
think my hon. Friend, in bringing forward 
his objections to the repeal of the paper 
duty is consulting the real interests of him- 
self and his party. At any rate, on the 
part of my colleagues and myself, I may 
say that we can have no objection to the 
repetition of these discussions. Looking 
at the results produced by this course of 
legislation, and which I may say have con- 
secrated it in the eyes of the country, I 
confess it appears to me—I do not presume 
to interfere with the judgment of my hon. 
Friend—that attacks upon the consumma- 
tion of that policy are ill-judged on the 
part of those who make them, and can 
really have no other effect upon the public 
judgment except to deepen in the recollee- 
tion of the nation the fact that there are 
statesmen in this country who have disso- 
ciated themselves from the whole of the 
beneficial process which has been in pro- 
gress during the last twenty years, who re- 
sisted it as long as it could be resisted, 
cavilled at it when it could be resisted no 
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longer, although it is, I believe, one of the 
greatest boons which have ever in the 
history of man been conferred by a wise 
and prudent Legislature upon a great and 
intelligent people. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I am not sorry that 
my momentary absence from the House 
should have induced the right hon. Gentle- 
man to make observations which showed 
that he had been for some time lying 
under a considerable misconception, that 
I, either directly or indirectly, had given 
notice that I should take this oppor- 
tunity of making some remarks upon 
his speech at Manchester. I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that he is per- 
fectly mistaken. I had no intention at 
any time of making any observations upon 
any speech which he may have made any- 
where but in this House. I believe my 
hon. Friend near me (Sir 8. Northcote) 
did intimate to the right hon. Gentleman 
that he felt it to be his duty, when occa- 
sion offered, to make some observations 
upon that expression of opinion at Man- 
chester. But he had no authority from 
me to speak on my part, and I know very 
well from him that he made no such re- 
presentation to the House, It is to me 
a matter of very little importance what 
the right hon. Gentleman may say at 
Manchester or any other place, since 
I have the opportunity of meeting, whén 
necessary, the right hon. Gentleman 
in this House—the proper place for dis- 
cussion. But as he has alluded to his 
visit to Manchester he may permit me, in 
passing, to give my impressions of what 
then occurred. It appears that the right 
hon. Gentleman, wishing for some relaxa- 
tion after his arduous duties, made a visit 
to the provinces, in which he apparently 
assumed somewhat of an agitating cha- 
racter. The right hon. Gentleman upon 
that oceasion touched upon two very im- 
portant subjects. He touched upon the 
future prospects of Parliamentary Reform. 
Now, recollecting that the only speech 
upon Parliamentary Reform—so far as my 
memory serves me—the only speech ever 
delivered by the right hon. Gentleman, 
was delivered when I had the honour of 
proposing a measure to effect that object. 
The Cwancettor of the Excurquzr: 

o.] Well, then, the most recent 
speech, one made only three years ago, the 
most authoritative statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman upon that subject, was 
when he vindicated what, more than 
eighty years ago, one who was a chief 
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ornament of this House described as ‘the 
shameful parts of the constitution,” the 
rotten boroughs, the memory of which 
I had thought no man of sense of 
spirit in this day would have cared to 
revive. When I remember that, I do not 
think he has laid a very promising basis 
for successful agitation upon this subject, 
Upon that occasion the right hon. Gentle. 
man also adverted to the subject of re, 
trenchment, and certainly he gave expres 
sion to an opinion which I highly disap 
prove, because it divorced the right hon, 
Gentleman from that responsibility which 
he ought to share with his colleagues. But 
I should not have noticed those observa; 
tions, for I have heard him over and 
over again, according to my feeble powers 
of conception, put forth similar opi, 
nions here, which, in my view, ar 
highly to be deprecated, and I have taken 
opportunities in this House of stating 
my opinions concerning them. I am glad 
to receive now from the right hon. Gentle. 
man an authoritative statement that we 
in this House, and the people of this 
country, have for a long time been la 
bouring under an entire misconception of 
his declarations at Manchester; that the 
right hon. Gentleman shares entirely the 
responsibility of the Government; and 
that the principle of limited liability, 
which I thought so dangerous and in 
consistent with the spirit of the consti- 
tution, is not held by him. I am content 
that, whether it be from the speech of my 
hon. Friend or from any other motive, we 
have at last an authentic and authoritative 
declaration from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he approves the expen- 
diture, and that he is prepared to bear his 
responsibility for that expenditure; and if 
the question of that expenditure be raised 
before the House, he is there to defend 
and to vindicate it. 

There were one or two points in the 
speech of my hon. Friend to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer particularly 
adverted. He found fault with my hon. 
Friend on account of his doctrine as t 
a surplus. It seems that my hon, Friend 
has still the ancient, and, I think, very 
healthy prejudice in favour of having 4 
surplus in matters of finance. The right 
hon. Gentleman tells us that is quite an 
old-fashioned mistake; that, although we 
are at peace, we have in fact a war €X- 
penditure; that in war we cannot have 
a surplus, but that we raise as much as. 
we can by taxation, and for the rest of 
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the expenditure we must have recourse 
to loans. That is the orthodox mode 
during war of managing our finances, 
and a more ardent advocate of it than 
the right hon. Gentleman I never heard. 
But what were the opinions of the right 
hon. Gentleman when, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Russian war was 
carried on? I thought then that war 
was to be conducted with the taxa- 
tion raised in the year. But now we have 
the right hon. Gentleman coming down 
and saying, ‘‘ No one ever heard any- 
thing so monstrous as the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Stamford in favour of the 
maintenance of a surplus;” and that at 
no timg—if we are fairly to interpret the 
opinions of the right hon. Gentleman—at 
no time, if a great financial object be in 
question, is a surplus of more than se- 
condary consideration ; and that in times of 
war, or guasi war like the present, he 
never heard of anything so absurd as to 
think of a surplus. This, too, from the 
Minister of Finance who, when we were 
embarked in a real war, laid down the 
disastrous doctrine which fructified—to 
ue @ modern phrase—to the injury of 
the country, that war was to be car- 
ried on solely with the resources arising 
from the annual taxation. 

There was only one other observation 
of moment made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman upon the speech of my hon. 
Friend. ‘the right hon. Gentleman says 
we had a surplus in 1861, and that 
he disposed of it in repealing a tax 
which he does not deny would, if it 
had remained, have been now flowing 
into the Exchequer; but he says, “‘ The 
House knows well that with a surplus of 
£1,000,000 it was impossible to have re- 
tained it.” The right hon. Gentleman 
forgets that when he was in imaginary 
possession of this imaginary £1,000,000 
of surplus which he did not know what 
to do with, he had £1,000,000 of Exche- 
quer Bonds that year which he did not 
pay off; and having that £1,000,000 of 
Exchequer Bonds which he did not pay 
off, he went and repealed a tax to that 
amount. That is financial management. 
These are the only points which the 
tight hon. Gentleman has urged in an- 
swer to my hon. Friend. All the rest 
tefers to his general management of the 
finances, or are allusions to some ob- 
servations which I made a little time 
ago, observations founded upon facts 
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Gentleman does not question, and which 
remain unchanged and unaltered. The 
right hon. Gentleman does not pretend 
that we have a surplus. He does not deny 
that he has realized a deficiency in two 
years of more than £4,000,000. He does 
not deny that he has exhausted the extra- 
ordinary resources of the country, morey 
over, to the amount of £3,500,000. He 
does not deny, that having the good for- 
tune to be Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at a time when £2,000,000 a year of ter- 
minable annuities fell in, he made such 
** ducks and drakes”’ of those £2,000,000 
that in the year in which he commenced 
with a million and a half surplus, in 
addition to which he had more than 
£2,000,000 of terminable annuities fall 
in, he concluded with a deficit of more 
than £2,500,000. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman does not in any way attempt te 
deny or to question these statements, which, 
indeed, it would be a vain task to under- 
take. I should wish to say nothing more 
under the circumstances, I laid before 
the House a clear statement, and with as 
much brevity as I could, as to the real 
financial condition of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman says he had given all 
the facts of that statement beforehand. Be 
it so; but the result was that there were 
not five men in this House who had any 
clear conception of what the financial state 
of the country really was. We do under- 
stand it now. The right hon. Gentleman 
does not seek to alter it, nor has he con- 
tradicted a single statement I made, and 
therefore I have nothing to add. It never 
entered into my mind to call attention to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman at 
Manchester, after having already com- 
mented upon what I thought the perverted 
principles which led to those remarks, and 
which the right hon. Gentleman now dis- 
claims, nor should I have thought it ne- 
cessary again to advert to the subject of 
finance. The conduct of the finances 
of the country by the Minister is an im- 
portant subject, no doubt; but there is a 
question far more important, and that is 
the state of the finances and the causes 
that have led to that state. The only 
fault I have to find with the admirable 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Stamford is, that he should have thought 
for a moment that any excuse or apology 
was necessary for an hon. Member rising 
upon this occasion for the purpose of 
expressing his opinions upon the state of 


the public finances. 
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Now, what is the Bill before us which 
is to be read a second time this evening, 
and as to which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are quite pained and astonished—at 
least, the right hon. Gentleman is—that it 
was not permitted to be read a second time 
last Monday? It is a Bill for imposing 
on the people of this country the largest 
amount of taxation that ever yet was sub- 
mitted in an annual Bill. Here is a sum 
of nearly 24,000,000 sterling of annual 
taxation to be imposed merely for one year. 
Is that a Bill which should pass as a mat- 
ter of course, like a Mutiny Bill or a Bill 
of Indemnity? Is it an every-day thing to 
submit to this House Bills imposing taxes 
to that amount—these, remember, being 
in great part war taxes? I cannot con- 
ceive any subject which more requires the 
calm consideration of the House than a 
proposal of this kind. Why these taxes 
are imposed; why they are imposed in this 
temporary and provisional form; what the 
prospects of the country may be with re- 
gard to taxation; what are the prospects 
of our revenue; what of our expenditure 
—surely these are questions which, if they 
are ever to arise, must naturally and ne- 
cessarily arise upon a proposition of this 
character. We have heard to-night from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer what I 
hoped we should never have heard again. 
My hon. Friend had adverted to the 
subject, and I trusted that with his ob- 
servations the subject would have been 
finally dismissed. But the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has repeated that the ex- 
penditure of the country is an exceptional 
expenditure. Now, what does this phrase 
mean? After all our discussions, after all 
the attention which Parliament and the 
country have bestowed on this (to them) 
greatest and most interesting subject—the 
state of their fortunes, for it really comes 
to this—is there anybody who fairly com- 
prehends what the Government mean by 
such an epithet? And yet, unless we 
have some clearer and more precise defini- 
tion of it, how can the House of Commons 
form any proper conception either of their 
present position or future prospects? I 
ask the question—it is a Socratic mode 
of reasoning which is sometimes conve- 
nient when one is perplexed—why are 
we arming? If we ask that question, we 
shall probably be able to discover what 
there is exceptional in our expenditure. 
My hon. Friend commenced the inquiry, 
and, as I thought, touched upon it with 
great ability. Why are we arming? I 
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throw out of consideration the Civil Sey. 
vice Estimates, for no one pretends that 
they are exceptional. I think it is pos. 
sible to reduce them. But you must re. 
member that more than one Government 
has severely investigated them, that this 
is an expenditure arising out of the natural 
development of the country, and that he 
would deceive the country who would de- 
clare that any great reduction could be 
effected in these Estimates. You come, 
then, to your naval and military establish- 
ments; and I say, when the Government 
tell us that the expenditure is exceptional, 
let us ask why we are arming. My hon. 
Friend made more than one pertinent in- 
quiry under that head. There arg three 
causes for which England may arm. She 
would arm, as my hon. Friend said, for 
self-defence. She might arm to obtains 
great object of material importance. And 
she might arm, to use a phrase which has 
been introduced in this debate, to maintain 
her due influence in the councils of Europe. 
I think that my hon. Friend completely 
disposed of the first question. If this 
country is arming for her adequate, and] 
will say her complete defence, there are 
very few in this House who would ques- 
tion the propriety of such an expenditure. 
But all would admit that such an expen- 
diture is not exceptional. What may be 
considered adequate and complete defence 
is, of course, a question of degree, om 
which there may be a variety of opinion. 
For my part, I think that in addition 
to our customary garrison a perfect organ- 
ization of our Militia, the encouragement 
of that force which the martial manhood 
of the country itself called into existence 
—the Volunteers—and a Channel fleet, or 
at least a defensive force equal to a Chan- 
nel fleet, constitute a complete and satis- 
factory condition of national defence. But 
all will admit that that which is to be the 
general and constant means of self-defence 
is not exceptional expenditure. 

Then I come to the next point for which 
this country may be incurring the cost of 
these armaments—namely, to obtain some 
great point of material importance. Nov, 
I am quite at a loss to fix upon any point 
of material importance which this country 
aspires to. It appears to me that England 
is in possession of everything which a free, 
a proud, and a rational community cal 
desire, and I entirely dismiss from my 
mind any consideration under that head. 
It may be said, indeed, as was obse 
by my hon. Friend, that although the 
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means of our defence may be adequate for | 
ordinary purposes, there may be a fear of | 
some act of invasion or aggression which | 
requires extraordinary means of defence. | 
I quite admit the accuracy of the remark, | 
put I agree with my hon. Friend, and, I 
should think, with the great majority of 
this House, that we are quite at a loss to 
fix upon the enemy who is meditating 
to attack us. Who is the foe, and why 
should there be a foe? Therefore, al- 
though, no doubt, expenditure on that head 
would be exceptional, I think that it 
would not be justifiable. It may, indeed, 
be said by Her Majesty’s Government that | 
the disordered and disquieted state of} 
Europe requires that this country should | 
be armed; that war may break out be- 
tween other Powers to-morrow, and that 
England, as the phrase is, may be drawn 
into the war. Now, speaking generally, 
Ishould say, that if a war between two 
other Powers broke out, it would be an 
indiscreet and a wanton act to attack Eng- 
land, and if England enters into that war, 
not because she is attacked, but from some 
political considerations of her own, that 
will not be self-defence. When, there- | 
fore, you turn the matter over and over 
again, it ends in this—are we preparing 
and keeping up these armaments in order 
to maintain our influence in what is called 
the councils of Europe? That is the 
question which the House will have to 
consider. After I had made some obser- 
vations on the financial state of the coun- 
try the other night, an hon. Gentleman 
said that, however just those observations 
were, I had expressed no opinion in fa- 
vour of reduction and retrenchment. Now, 
that was an inaccurate observation. I was 
not called upon to give any opinion re- 
specting reduction and retrenchment on 
that occasion. Mere abstract and decla- 
matory opinions in favour of reduction 
and retrenchment are of no use what- 
ever. I have so often maintained it 
in this House that I am almost ashamed 
to repeat it, but, unfortunately, it 
8 not a principle which has yet suffi- 
ently entered into public opinion—ex- 
map depends upon policy. If the 

ouse of Commons sustains the Govern- 


ment in a policy which necessarily in- 
duces a certain expenditure, it is not in 
the power of the House to interfere with 


the expenditure. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that we should accu- 
rately comprehend the policy which this 
country is pursuing, and how far that 
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policy influences our expenditure. There 
never was a time when it was more oppor- 
tune and more necessary to consider this 
question. You have, on authority, an 
announcement that there is no surplus. 
So far as human calculation can guide us, 
we have the prospect of a deficit—of a 
third deficit—a deficit, therefore, following 
upon exhausted resources and upon a de- 
clining trade. It is quite clear, then, that 
if the expenditure of the country is to be 
maintained at its present rate, there must 
be an appeal for fresh taxation. In a time 
of peace you have, according to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, indulged in a war 
expenditure; but all that time you have 
also, from the same hands, had a financial 
system founded upon a peace expenditure. 
You have been increasing your expenditure 
to the war rate, while at the same time 
you have been gradually and continuously 
destroying sources of permanent revenue. 
What is the result of all this? Why, 
that if you maintain your expenditure, you 
must increase taxation; and on whom will 
that taxation fall? It must fall upon that 
milch cow—the landed interest. Disguise 
it as you may, you will have an income tax; 
and what supplies the greater portion of 
the income tax of this country? The 
answer is obvious—it is supplied by the 
real property of the country. This, there- 
fore, is no longer a mere theoretical ques- 
tion ; itis pressing at our gates, and unless 
we come to some clear conception of what 
our position is, we may find ourselves 
brought to a pass which very few in this 
House will think either agreeable or profit- 
able. You cannot meet this question with 
the vague expressions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because, whether he speaks 
at Manchester, or whether he speaks in this 
House on the subject of reduction and re- 
trenchment, he gives us nothing but pure 
declamation. He never shows you where 
there can be reduction. Eulogizing his 
own policy, he tells you that he has passed 
a French treaty in defiance of us, although, 
by the way, I am not aware that to the 
principles of that treaty I ever joined in 
the slightest opposition. But he says he 
has passed a French treaty in spite of us, 
and that treaty has secured to us the 
cordial friendship of France. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, is generally 
followed by the Secretary of State for War, 
or the First Lord of the Admiralty, who 
calls for an immense expenditure in arma- 
ments, which the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government told us only a 
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short time ago are to guard us against the 
hostile operations of that very ally. There 
may be something unhealthy in our finan- 
ces, but certainly there is in our policy, 
when such contradictory statements can be 
addressed to us. I repeat, then, that this 
great expenditure is going on to maintain 
what is called our influence in the councils 
of Europe. Our self-defence is adequate 
andcomplete. There is no fear of invasion. 
No human being can see the cause or the 
excuse of such an act. No one pretends 
that England is desirous to carry out any 
object of aggrandisement. The inference, 
therefore, is plain and palpable—our vast 
expenditure is intended to maintain our 
influence in the councils of Europe. Since 
that is the object which is entailing upon 
us this warlike expenditure in time of 
peace, and which, so far as human calcu- 
ation can guide us, must lead to increased 
taxation, let us see whether or not we 
can associate with that policy some clear 
and definite idea. 

Since the settlement of 1815 England 
has had no cause to complain of the influ- 
ence which she has exercised in the coun- 
cils of Europe. Almost on every occasion 
her suggestions, when offered, have been 


listened to with deference, and only on 
one occasion, when it was intimated that 
if her advice were not followed it would be 
enforced by war, has that advice not been 


adopted? But great statesmen during the 
last forty or fifty years, not satisfied with 
the natural influence which England exer- 
cised in the councils of Europe—holding 
that, though that influence was consider- 
able, it was not a complete security for 
peace, which is the natural policy of this 
country—have believed that in an alliance 
with France the great object in view could 
be consummated; and, more or less, you 
have had what is termed a cordial under- 
standing—at present you have a direct 
alliance with that power. At this moment 
the councils of Europe consist really of 
only England and France. The other 
great Powers are at present in a state of 
collapse or reconstruction, from which I 
trust they will arise with renovated vigour 
to enjoy a prosperity founded upon sound 
principles and used for benevolent purposes. 
Meanwhile I repeat, the councils of Europe 
consist of England and France; and such 
being the case, and a cordial alliance having 
been established between them, there could 
not be a fairer opportunity for reduced 
armaments, or a state of affairs in which 
a moderate military expenditure could 
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be more practicable. Well, then, I ask 
why is that not the case? If one might 
judge from the opinions which are ex. 
pressed in this House by great authorities 
—by the First Lord of the Treasury, by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
when he was one of ourselves, and by 
other influential Ministers—one would 
suppose that between England and Franeg 
there is a feeling of great animosity. We 
have had invectives delivered in this House 
by Ministers against the Government and 
people of France. Only a short time ago 
we were told, that though the right hand 
was proffered in friendship, the left hand 
was upon the hilt of the sword. We have 
been told that we must look for other 
friends. We have been told that it is idle 
to disguise the hostile policy against Eng- 
land which is encouraged and fostered in 
France. I want to know, if there is what 
is called a cordial alliance with France~ 
if, from circumstances which could not 
have been foreseen, England and France 
are at this moment the only two grest 
Powers that can influence events—how it 
is that these feelings should have arisen, 
developing themselves necessarily in im- 
mense armaments? That question the 
House can no longer conceal from them- 
selves the necessity of investigating and 
considering. The French alliance is not 
the boast or the glory of any party. All 
the leading statesmen since the settlement 
of 1815 have more or less worked for the 
same end, and it is equally to the credit of 
the Duke of Wellington, Earl Grey, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, and those who succeeded 
them, that they were always of opinion 
that an alliance with France, which they 
regarded as a security for the general peace 
of Europe, was a natural and proper alli- 
ance, for two reasons—namely, thatnotonly 
the material but also the political interests 
of the two countries were the same. The 
identity of our material interests used to 
be a matter of theory, and statesmen of 
philosophical minds frequently argued to 
show that each nation produced the articles 
which the other wanted, and that this fact 
formed a sound foundation for commeteial 
intercourse. But the matter is no longer oné 
of argument, and we need pass but lightly 
over these grounds, for the very reason t 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
recently adverted—the existence of the 
commercial treaty with France. That 
treaty was not opposed on this side of the 
House on any ground of policy. It wass 
question of opportuneness and of our finan- 
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cial ability; but with the exception of 
some Gentlemen on this side, who, as well 
as some Gentlemen on the other, are en- 
titled to the assertion of individual feeling, 
there was no general opposition to the 
French treaty in point of principle. But 
I must remind the House that for the 
alliance with France the people of England 
have made great sacrifices. They joined 
with Franee in the Crimean War, which 
but for the alliance they probably would 
not have engaged in; and for the sake of 
the same alliance they carried through the 
commercial treaty at some loss to them- 
selves. No one, however, would grudge 
the loss of treasure or of blood if it has 
brought about so important a result as a 
cordial alliance with France. Still, it is 
very hard on the people of England, having 
fought in the same field with France, and 
having entered at a great sacrifice into 
commercial relations with that country, to 
be told immediately afterwards that they 
must submit to be taxed for armaments 
to guard this country against the hostile 
operations of our ally on the other side of 
the Channel. So much for our material 
interests. 

It was likewise the opinion of statesmen 
whom we all honour, that the political in- 
terests of the two countries were identical ; 
and I have ever been myself of that opinion. 
I will test it. I shall not travel over the 
world, and touch upon all the points where 
England and France have co-operated, but 
shall take what at this moment are the 
most interesting points in European and 
American politics, and endeavour to as- 
certain whether England and France have 
not only an avowed but a real identity of 
interests both in Italy and in the United 
States. First, with respect to Italy. It 
is the policy of England and France that 
there should be a powerful State in Italy, 
and this policy may be proved, not by 
phrases, but by facts. In 1815, when 
England exercised a very great influence 
over the destiny of Italy, she enlarged the 
territories of the King of Sardinia by the 
port and city of Genoa and by the whole 
of the Ligurian territory. If England did 
that in 1815, at the Treaty of Vienna, 
France, in 1859, at the Treaty of Zurich, 
enlarged the territories of the same King 
of Sardinia by the whole of Lombardy. 
Then England and France have the same 
poliey of establishing a powerful Italian 
State; and the same two countries have 
since recognised the King of Sardinia as 
King of Italy. Their policy, therefore, in 
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Italy is the same. Now, as to America, 
I think no one can doubt that the interests 
of England and France are identical with 
regard to what has taken place in the 
United States. A great portion of the 
population of both countries are dependent 
on the supply of the raw material that 
America produces of the best quality and at 
the cheapest rate. Therefore both England 
and France have an equal interest in tran- 
quillity and order in that part of the world. 
How does it happen, then, their policy 
being identical in the most interesting 
portion of Europe and in America, that, if 
we may judge from the declaration of their 
Ministers, there is everything between the 
two countries but avowed hostility? And 
as with regard to Italy, so with regard to 
America. I never introduce gossip into 
our debates in this House, but secrets are 
not kept with the same delicacy at 
Washington as at St. James’s and the 
Tuileries ; and I believe it is understating 
the case to say that the representatives of 
the two Powers at Washington, instead 
of acting in that cordial and friendly co- 
operation which the present crisis de- 
mands, are rather acting as if they were 
accredited by rival Powers to the court of 
some capricious despot of the Levant, or 
some arbitrary tyrant of the Indian Ocean, 
and endeavouring by intrigue and misre- 
presentation to establish a superiority of 
influence, This is the state of affairs; 
and I ask how is it to be accounted for? 
How is it that there exists all this 
jealousy, distrust, and complete misunder- 
standing, leading to increased armaments 
and increased military expenditure, be- 
tween two Powers who ought to be, by 
identity of interests, firmly and cordially 
united, and whose union would certainly 
permit the administration of affairs in 
both countries to be conducted in a man- 
ner that would weigh more lightly on the 
exertions and resources of their people? I 
can only account for it in this way—that 
although England and France may have 
the same objects, they are apt to contem- 
plate them from a different point of view. 
But this ought not to be the cause of 
hostility ; it should rather lead to more 
mature counsels, and induce a more 
prudent line of conduct. In private life 
few persons can thoroughly master both 
sides of a case; and, probably, any man 
who did master both sides of a case would 
be utterly unfitted for action. But he 
consults a friend; they advise together; 
they compare notes; and from their joint 
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council a prudent and profitable resolution 
is generally arrived at. That England 
and France therefore, having the same ob- 
jects, may contemplate them from different | 
points of view ought not to be a cause of 
misapprehension between them, but of 
wiser and more salutary co-operation. 
But is it so? Is it not notorious, is it not 
avowed and declared, almost ostentatiously 
that great distrust exists between the two 
Governments? The noble Lord himself 
(Viscount Palmerston) takes every oppor- 
tunity, when the affairs of the two coun- 
tries are mentioned, either of denouncing 
the policy France is pursuing, or dictating 
a policy to France, and talks of France 
not conforming to it. This is a state of 
things that ought not to exist. Still less 
is it a state of affairs that ought to be 
encouraged by this House, leading, as it 
does lead, to immensely increased expendi- 
ture; and that is fast bearing us to re- 
newed and increased taxation. 

I will take the case most difficult probably 
to deal with, and in which the greatest 
prejudice has been raised in this House 
against the conduct of France, I will take 
the question of Italy. Although I have 
shown to the House that the principles of 


the Italian policy, in the main, of France 
and England are the same, there are two 
points with regard to Italy which leave 
fruitful sources of misconception between 


the two countries. The first is Naples, or 
rather the south of Italy. It appears that 
the Emperor of the French entertains, or 
did entertain, views with regard to South- 
ern Italy different from those now entertain- 
ed by Her Majesty’s Ministers. The Em- 
peror of the French was of opinion—I do 
not know whether it is his opinion now— 
that what is called Italian unity is not 
necessarily an element of Italian strength, 
and he questioned the wisdom of absorbing 
Southern Italy in that great Power he him- 
self mainly constituted in the North. That 
opinion of the Emperor of the French may 
be right or wrong; it is a question fairly 
open to discussion; but it is not one that 
should lead to hostile and irritating feel- 
ings between the two Governments. If 
they are of the same opinion on the main 
principle, they should not permit a ques- 
tion of detail to produce misunderstand- 
ings of such a character as to envenom the 
two nations against each other, and lead 
to a great military expenditure. All will 
agree to that. But is our Government 
entitled, under any circumstances, to make 
those views of France with regard to the 
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south of Italy a source of envenomed dig. 
satisfaction? Why, members of Her Ma- 


| jesty’s Government themselves but very 


recently ‘held the same opinion as the Em- 


| peror of the French on this subject. The 


noble Lord, the present Prime Minister, 
as head of the present and of a former 
Government, which we can scarcely sepa- 
rate on this subject, had had the advan- 
tage of the advice and counsel of two 
eminent statesmen as Secretaries of State 
for Foreign Affairs. One of them had 
attended the Congress at which all the 
most celebrated statesmen of Europe were 
present, and in which the affairs of Italy 
were minutely discussed. What was the 
opinion of that Secretary of State? Hay- 
ing acted under the immediate advice and 
with the approbation of the first Mini- 
ster—having heard the Italian question 
discussed by the most able European 
statesmen, among them the great Ita 
lian Minister Count Cavour—the Earl of 
Clarendon, when he came back from the 
Conference of Paris, declared his opinion 
in the august House of Parliament to 
which he belongs that Italian unity was 
a bubble. I do not blame the Earl of 
Clarendon for that opinion. I am not im- 
puting anything to him in the way of ap- 
probation or the reverse. But when s 
eminent a statesman, acting under the 
advice of the noble Viscount, gave that as 
his matured and experienced opinion, I 
think we ought not to look in a spirit 
of hostility to an ally who agreed in the 
main with us on the Italian policy, if he 
disagreed in some point of detail. It may 
be said that the Earl of Clarendon is not 
the present Secretary of State. I believe 
I may say it is not the fault of the noble 
Lord opposite that the Earl of Clarendon is 
not the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. We 
have another statesman in his place—one 
I have often opposed—one who has in the 
course of his life committed considerable 
errors, none so great as proposing that 
Resolution which virtually turned us out 
of office and himself out of the House of 
Commons. But still he is an eminent 
statesman. I should rejoice if I could see 
him sitting again on that bench, for in los- 
ing him I think the House of Commons lost 
something of its lustre and authority. Well, 
Lord John Russell became Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. And what was 
his opinion of Italian unity? Though by 
inference acceding to the policy of which 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment was the real representative, the 
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policy which the Earl of Clarendon had 
expressly disclaimed in the House of 
Lords, Lord John Russell was hardly 
warm in his official seat when he heard 
that a person named Garibaldi was pre- 
paring at Genoa an expedition to attack 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The 
noble Lord felt it his duty to inform 
Francis II. of the expedition, and, in the 
manner customary between the Ministers 
of friendly Powers, to put the Government 
of Naples on its guard against an act as 
illegal as it was outrageous. A Minister 
with these feelings ought to view with 
some charity—call them, if you will the 
prejudices of an ally who, on the subject 
of the south of Italy, shared so accurately 
the same opinions, But is this all? Do 
not the words ring in our ear at this mo- 
ment of a despatch indited by the noble 
lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
when he had a seat in this House—a de- 
spatch with which every one is familiar— 
in which our interests in the Adriatic were 
duly considered, and in which a policy 
exactly the same as that now favoured 
by our cordial ally was vindicated and ap- 
proved in those terse sentences, in the ex- 


pression of which the noble Lord stands 


unequalled? This being the case, it ap- 
pears to me most extraordinary that the 
question of the south of Italy should have 
been allowed to become a source of irrita- 
tion between two Governments in whose 
case original identity of view and principle 
prevailed, and that hostile feelings should 
be engendered, when, in fact, nothing but 
events and circumstances which no one 
could foresee could have modified the 
opinions of the English Government. Now, 
I do not seek to blame the English Go- 
vernment for having modified their opi- 
nions on the subject of Italian affairs as 
regards the south of the peninsula; but 
if the alliance with France was so precious 
—if a cordial understanding with that 
country was so prime an object of their 
policy as their antecedents would seem to 
show—if for that alliance such sacrifices as 
those to which I have alluded have been 
made, it appears to me not to be excusa- 
ble that we should approach France on 
the topic to which I am adverting in a 
spint of irritation and of a dictatorial 
character. This question of the south 
of Italy will, however, I hope, settle it- 
self. I hope that ideas in the shape of 
Zouaves, and non-interference in the shape 
of Marines, will not make their appear- 
anee in that country. I am, nevertheless, 
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afraid I am indulging in a hope rather 
than in a conviction of the subject, be- 
cause, from all that reaches us, England, 
which so favours the excellent doctrine of 
non-interference, may probably see it en- 
dangered in that quarter. 

Now, there is another question with re- 
spect to which the greatest misconception 
exists between England and France. It is 
a question of a very urgent character, be- 
cause it has not settled itself, and may 
lead to consequences which we should all 
deprecate—I allude to the question of 
Rome. I want to know, England and 
France being perfectly in accord as to the 
main principles of Italian policy, whether 
what has occurred at Rome justifies the 
course which our Government have taken 
with regard to France, and which has, I 
believe, if not mainly, at all events ina 
great degree, led to this increase in our 
armaments. I venture to speak on the 
Roman question, not as if I were living in 
the Middle Ages, and, at the same time, 
not as if I were assisting at an auto da 
Jfé of Guy Fawkes. The question is not 
altogether devoid of interest even for 
Englishmen and Protestants. What is 
called the temporal power of the Pope 
seems to me to be a matter of small 
importance. The temporal power of the 
Pope is no more than the temporal power 
of a petty Italian Prince; and, so far as it 
is concerned, I do not see that it need 
interest us more than the power of the 
Duke of Modena or of Tuscany. There 
is, however, a question connected with 
Rome which I apprehend interests the 
world generally, which is, I think, pecu- 
liarly interesting to a Protestant Power 
like England—and that is, not the tem- 
poral power, but the independence, of the 
Pope. They are two things entirely dis- 
tinct, although they are always mixed 
together, partly through blundering and 
partly owing to intentional misrepre- 
sentation. Now, suppose the Pope were 
to quit Rome to-morrow, and to establish 
himself permanently at Seville or Avignon, 
or in any of the great cities of the Danube, 
you may rest assured that the Roman Ca- 
tholic Power in whose dominions he hap- 
pened to find a permanent settlement would 
not at all care to assert his independence. 
On the contrary, that Power would very 
cheerfully accept the increase of influence 
and authority which the permanent resi- 
dence of the Pope in its dominions would 
lend. That would not be the case of a 
Protestant Power, especially a Protestant” 
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Power having many millions of Roman 
Catholic subjects. We in England would 
look with great jealousy on the Pope’s 
becoming a permanent resident in the do- 
minions of a Roman Catholic State; be- 
cause we know very well, that although 
as a temporal Prince he is of no more 
account than any Italian Duke, he is a 
spiritual Prince, exercising great power 
in every country, and in every country 
represented by an organized and intel- 
lectual body. _It is therefore a matter of 
very great consideration for English states- 
men that the potentate exercising this 
authority should be placed in a situation 
in which he should not be unduly influ- 
enced by any other Power in Europe. It 
was this consideration which made the 
great statesmen of Europe agree to the 
restoration of the Pope in 1815. Lord 
Grey, Lord Grenville, Lord Liverpool, 
Mr. Canning, Lord Castlereagh, and Lord 
Wellesley, and others of equal eminence, 
I suppose, were not bigots—they certainly 
were not fools—and they could find no 
other solution of the difficuity at the time, 
for this reason, not that they believed it 
was advisable or desirable the Pope should 
exercise the authority of a temporal Prince, 
but that they saw no other means at the 
moment of securing his independence, and 
so they agreed to the restoration of his 
states and power. But, if the complica- 
tions which surround this point are consi- 
derable in the case of a Protestant Power, 
what must be the difficulties which beset 
our cordial ally, the Emperor of the French, 
in dealing with it? He knows that, what- 
ever may happen, England and the world 
will never agree that the Pope should be 
permanently settled in France, or that the 
influence which he exercises over every 
country by means of the disciplined and 
intellectual organization to which I have 
alluded should be exposed to the dictation 
and under the control of the Tuileries. The 
French Emperor understands that perfectly 
well, and he is also aware, that if the Pope 
were to be resident in any other Catholic 
State, great embarrassments to himself 
might be the result. His own influence, 
and the authority which he now exercises, 
or partially possesses, might as a conse- 
quence be lessened, while that of another 
Sovereign might be proportionately in- 
creased. But, in addition to this, there 
is another difficulty. The French Emperor 
knows very well, that if this question 
-were settled in the offhand manner which 
some scem to expect and desire, and 
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the Pope were to-morrow a fugitive, an 
exile, or a prisoner, he who is the ruler 
of France, whatever may be his name, or 
family, or 4ynasty, could not afford to view 
that circumstance with indifference, per. 
haps not with impunity. That being so, 
is it not right that any demand proceedi 

from us, who affect to be his cordial allies, 
should not assume the shape of insult, 
menace, or of open invective in a popn- 
lar assembly like the House of Com- 
mons? Surely the spirit of conciliation 
should rather guide our counsels. The 
spirit of ee should animate us, 
and we should endeavour by our united 
efforts to see whether some solution of a 
difficulty so transcendent could not be 
brought about. Every European Power, 
be it Roman Catholic or Protestant, must 
consider, that if the disruption of the 
Pope from Rome takes place, and is ef- 
fected by force, disquiet and a most dan- 
gerous feeling will be produced in every 
nation in Europe. Statesmen who have 
the Government of any country, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, cannot be 
insensible to the possibility of such a con- 
tingency ; and, of them ail, he who must 
feel the greatest anxiety on the subject— 
he who must meet the brunt of this diffi- 
culty the most directly—is the ruler of 
France. Well, then, Sir, I say this sub- 
ject of Rome is one that, of all others, 
should have led to the most friendly 
and confidential feeling between France 
and this country. Yet the noble Lord, 
and those of his colleagues who have ad- 
dressed us on the subject, have imported 
into it a sort of personal feeling, and 
talk as if the French army had been led 
to Rome owing to the mere ambition of 
the Emperor, Now, if there be a fact 
with respect to which there is a general 
concurrence of opinion, I should have 
thought it was that the occupation of Rome 
by France—I do not now care to enter 
into a discussion as to whether it wasa 
political mistake or not—was an act, not 
of ambition on the part of the Emperor 
of the French, but one of self-defence; 
and that if the occupation had not taken 
place at the time at which it did, disor- 
der, discontent, and revolutionary move- 
ments, which it alone prevented, might 
have been rife throughout Europe. The 
result of all these circumstances convinces 
me, that recurring to the image I have 
thrown, out we have not allowed ourselves 
in this question of Italy to see the two 
sides of the case; that Meth has viewed 
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it from a different light, and, arriving at 
a different conclusion, has not seen her 
views received by us in that spirit of 
friendliness which the cordial alliance of 
the two countries would demand and would 
authorize. It has led, indeed, to constant 
misconception, embroilment, jealousy, and 
mistrust, and in all matters connected with 
Italy we are practically opposed to that 
ally, with whose active co-operation we 
theoretically endeavour to secure the peace 
and administer the affairs of the world. 
Let me remind the House that the policy 
of France and England has been the same, 
and that they have both largely increased 
the kingdom of Sardinia. oth have ac- 
knowledged the King of Sardinia as King 
of Italy. With regard to the Duchies in the 
centre of Italy, whatever was the original 
policy of the Emperor, he yielded, and 
did not insist upon it. With regard to 
the south, his policy has been the same 
as is avowed and declared by our own 
Minister. And with regard to the ques- 


tion of Rome, of difficulty to all, of im- 
mense difficulty to him, it is one which 
cannot be satisfactorily carried to a con- 
clusion without the consent of this very 
ally whom we are irritating and insulting. 


When we talk of retrenchment; when on 
analysis we find that our expenditure is 
not for the sake of self-defence; when on 
analysis we find that any fear of invasion 
is absolute illusion; when we find that 
there is no material point which Eng- 
land wishes to assert and maintain; when 
we find that it comes to maintaining our 
influence in the councils of Europe, and 
that the councils of Europe practically 
mean only the councils of England and 
France, it ends in this—that we are 
arming against our cordial ally. Then, 
how is this? We are always assured— 
whether in the speech from the Throne or 
in the statement of the Minister—that the 
cordial understanding between England 
and France is complete. Theoretically it 
exists; practically we find we are always 
acting in a contrary sense. And to what 
has this led? It has led to England man- 
aging the affairs of the world, not by a 
cordial alliance with France, but by a new 
process, called the exercise of moral power. 
What is this moral power, the exercise of 
which is now the policy of England? I 
will tell you what moral power means. 
It means warlike armaments in time of 
peace. It means garrisons doubled and 
trebled. It means squadrons turned into 
fleets. And, in an age of mechanical inven- 
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tion to which there is no assignable limit, 
it means a perpetual stimulus given to the 
study of the science of destruction. That 
is moral power. But is that all the con- 
sequences of governing by moral power? 
I can easily conceive that a Gentleman may 
rise and say, ‘ Well, if we are to choose 
between a cordial alliance with France 
and governing by the moral power of 
England, the latter may be rather more 
expensive, but still it is a noble occu- 
pation. Ours is a strong country. We 
are showing our strength, and, upon the 
whole, that is the policy which I approve.” 
I can understand and to a certain degree 
honour those sentiments; but if I believe, 
as I do believe, that, instead of securing 
the strength of England, it is securing the 
weakness of England, then I cannot ap- 
prove a dictatorial policy, which is dog- 
matical and overbearing, which under the 
specious name of moral power is burdening 
the people of this country with taxation, 
now pushed almost to its limits, and 
which, worse than all, is sapping the true 
strength of England as I think I can show 
to the House. 

The consequence of the policy of what 
is called moral power—that is to say of 
warlike armaments in time of peace, of a 
dictatorial policy, never conceding, scorn- 
ing conciliation, shrinking from compro- 
mises, and never adopting forbearance—is 
that you find yourselves involved in war. 
Your armaments lead to rival armaments, 
and it is an inevitable necessity that any 
country which is obliged to incur a war- 
like expenditure in time of peace for any 
considerable period ultimately takes refuge 
from the insufferable condition in which it 
at last finds itself in the attempt to re- 
alize some results by a state of war. I 
assume as almost a certainty, but at least 
as a probable result, which should guide 
statesmen, that four or five years of go- 
verning by moral power will lead this 
country necessarily into European war. 
And how do you find yourselves prepared 
for war? With your financial reserve ex- 
hausted. There is no fleet and there is no 
army which gives England such power 
and influence in the councils of Europe as 
the consciousness that the income tax is in 
a virgin state. The very knowledge that 
our Sovereign by levying a single tax in 
time of war can annually. raise without 
any considerable burden on the people (for 
in time of war such an appeal would be 
cheerfully responded to) a sum superior 
to those loans which military empires 
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raise with difficulty at ruinous rates, and 
which they can seldom repeat, alone ex- 
ercises in the councils of Europe an in- 
fluence which no extraordinary armaments 
will ever accomplish. 

Sir, I hope the House will now express 
some opinion upon this subject. The time 
is very apt for a representation by the 
House to the Government. We are placed 
with regard to the Government in a posi- 
tion which cannot easily be misrepresented 
by the arts of factious rhetoric. We have 
voted the supplies, and there is no one 
here, I should think, who would refuse 
the ways and means for those supplies. 
But it does not follow that because we 
have voted the money the Government 
should spend it; and it is in the power of 
the Government, acting upon the friendly 
suggestions of the House, to review and re- 
vise their policy. Very great reductions, 
partially now, perhaps, but certainly in time, 
may be made by attempting to conduct 
public affairs in the manner in which we 
profess to conduct them—namely, by a 
cordial understanding with our ally, and not 
by that new system which is called moral 
power—meaning, as I have said before, 
warlike expenditure in time of peace, 
which has brought our finances to the 
difficult position which the Secretary of 
War acknowledged last night, and which, 
if we have, as is more than possible, a 
third deficit, will bring upon us a burden 
of taxation, which I do not think Gentle- 
men, and especially Gentlemen on this 
side of the House, will be willing to bear. 
I speak to the House generally, but I 
make an appeal to my friends here to con- 
sider their position. I speak to the coun- 
try gentlemen, to county Members, among 
whom the confidence of my neighbours 
has placed me. It is my duty to impress 
upon them that our present financial state 
is of a very critical and dangerous charac- 
ter; that, if fresh burdens are called for, 
they are the class who will suffer, and in 
suffering will inflict additional burdens 
upon classes who have enough already to 
bear, and with whose prosperity the great- 
ness of the country is intimately connected. 
Sir, I say to the noble Lord, that the spirit 
in which he conducts his connection with 
France, unless he changes his course, and 
no one can change it with more admirable 
versatility than the noble Lord, is one 
that presents no security for a continuance 
of peace. It is conducted in a spirit 
totally different from that contemplated 
by the great statesmen of all sides, who 
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looked upon that cordial understanding 
as really the only security for the con. 
tinued peace of the world; and the peace 
of Europe never has been broken except 
when circumstances have occurred which 
have led other nations to believe that 9 
cordial understanding did not really exist, 
Now, those statesmen who introduced and 
endeavoured to establish in the public 
mind, after the settlement of Europe in 
1815, the necessity of recasting our old 
French policy, and who looked with sym- 
pathy at a connection with our neighbours, 
were not blind to the difficulties of at- 
tempting to carry their views into effect, 
Certainly they laid the foundation of their 
policy on a belief which, I think, I have 
shown was well grounded—a belief in the 
identity of the material and political inte- 
rests of the two countries. But in the com- 
plication of affairs which must necessarily 
occur in the transactions of two of the 
greatest kingdoms of Europe—knowing 
well that there would arise frequent cir 
cumstances and contingencies in which, 
though the same interest might exist, yet 
it might not exist in the same degree, and 
that France and England co-operating to- 
gether must co-operate someiimes in coun- 
tries where one had a _preponderating 
interest and the other a less interest; 
where one had some interest, and perhaps 
the other had no interest ; that they might 
even contemplate—nay, more than con- 
template, might profess co-operating to- 
gether in a country where one had a cer- 
tain interest, and the other had an adverse 
interest—those great statesmen knew that 
such an alliance must be founded on mu- 
tual forbearance, carried on in the spirit 
of conciliation, and must be fortified on 
both sides by occasional concession, and 
even by frequent compromise. Is that the 
way in which it is conducted at the pre- 
sent day? No; but by constant jealousies, 
constant distrusts, frequent misunderstand- 
ings, occasional insult and this to a 
high-spirited ally. And then you are sur- 
prised that ships are built and armies re- 
cruited. Why, it is the necessary conse- 
quence of the course we pursue; but I 
hope this course will be at an end. I ob- 
served just now that the occasion was 
favourable for an English Minister to act, 
not under compulsion, be it observed, but 
with the House of Commons, for the noble 
Lord is sitting on the bench opposite by 
virtue -of the confidence of a majority— 
not very great—who deemed his occupa- 
tion of that position the best security for 
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Parliamentary reform and public economy. 
That is an immense advantage. The 
noble Lord has the advantage of having 
supplies granted cheerfully, and he may 
feel assured, that however the propriety of 
the course he is pursuing may be doubted, 
his ways and means will not be refused. 
Therefore, a man of generous mind would 
not, under these circumstances, allow any 
petty feeling to prevent him from meeting 
a House of Commons so disposed in a fair 
spirit. 
“wl what is the situation as regards 
France? France is not the old France, 
and she is not even the former France of 
1852 or 1858. That spirit of military 
restlessness which so influenced France in 
times, which upset so many dynasties, 
and occasioned so many vicissitudes and 
revolutions, is appeased. The blot on her 
escutcheon is erased. Her eagles fly. 
In the year 1852, whatever might be the 
opinion of English statesmen with respect 
to the character or disposition of the Em- 
peror, you had before you the great fact 
of the revival of the Empire, which was 
the type of aggression and military con- 
quest. You had then the absolute neces- 
sity imposed upon you of putting your 
House in order. In the year 1858 you 
had the choice of a general European war, 
the seeds of which were sown at the Con- 
gress of Paris; and it was only with great 
difficulty, and by great good fortune, that 
a European war did not then take place, 
while your own navy was in so unsatis- 
factory a position that not one of the 
inventions of modern science had been 
applied to it. It was in fact obsolete. 
On those two occasicns the expenditure 
which we incurred was not only called 
for by the people, but was recommended 
by the Government from conviction. But 
that is not your position now. The mili- 
tary restlessness of France is more than 
satiated. France requires repose; France 
requires peace ; France requires economy ; 
France requires commerce. Commerce, 
economy, and peace constitute the natural 
and normal policy of England, and I 
say this is an opportunity for the noble 
Lord possessing the confidence of this 
House, and armed with the resources 
of this country, to appeal to one who 
still in official parlance is our ally, and who 
might, under the noble Lord’s influence, 
still become our friend—it is, I say, in 
the noble Lord’s power to come to some 
really cordial understanding, sensible as 
Well as cordial, between this country and 
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France—the only two nations at present 
forming the councils of Europe, and to put 
an end to these bloated armaments which 
only involve States in financial embarrass- 
ment. However necessary may have been 
on two occasions of great danger that ex- 
penditure which has brought us to this 
condition, we can now extricate ourselves 
from the pressure if the councils of the 
noble Lord are animated by those princi- 
ples which he professes. The defence of 
this country is complete. 

I know, whatever I may say of the policy 
of the noble Lord, there are opposite to me 
hon. Gentlemen below the gangway who 
seem to think that there is no security from 
great expenditure and impending taxation 
but by the adoption of the views they en- 
tertain. I do not wish to obtain the 
support of those Gentlemen by any mis- 
conception. The doctrines professed by 
them have been expressed by one than 
whom no person can place before the 
country opinions in a more clear or capti- 
vating style. I hold that those opinions 
held by the hon. Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Cobden), to whom I now refer, may 
be ranged under three heads. The hon. 
Member for Rochdale believes that the 
self-defence of this country is carried on 
upon an exaggerated scale. I cannot 
agree with him. I think that the per- 
manent organization of our militia, the 
encouragement of our volunteer force, the 
maintenance of the Channel fleet, or a 
power equivalent to the Channel fleet, in 
addition to our usual military garrison, are 
necessary to this country. I think they 
constitute the defence of this country, 
which ought to be supported without the 
slightest respect to the question of who 
may be our neighbour, or what policy may 
be pursued by him. I look upon that as 
the natural defence of this country, and 
anything less would not satisfy me. 

The next position of the hon. Member 
for Rochdale, and one which, if adopted, 
he believes would lead to a great reduction 
in our expenditure, is that our connection 
with our colonies should be terminated. 
There I differ entirely with the hon. Gen- 
tleman. No one is more sensible than 
myself of the anomalies existing in the 
present relations between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies. I have always 
thought that at the time when independ- 
ent or self-government, call it what you 
like, was accorded to the colonies, there 
was not maintained a sufficient reserve of 
the military prerogative of the Queen, 
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which might have been the basis of an 
arrangement, giving in a great degree to 
the colonies the means of defence, and yet 
sparing the purse of the taxpayers of this 
country. But, as in private life, there is 
no greater mistake, and nothing more un- 
wise, than, after entering into a contract, 
to cavil with the conditions you have 
signed, so I think the time is too late for us 
now to do anything more than to regret 
the loss of that opportunity. Still I believe 
that by the development of the feeling of 
self-respect in the colonies, and by the 
prudent adroitness of the Colonial Minister 
at home, we may gradually arrive at a 
result more satisfactory to English tax- 
payers. Nevertheless, however that may 
be, the ties between the colonies and our- 
selves I am not prepared myself to sever. 
T look on our colonial empire as a great 
trust which has been delegated to us by 
Providence, and which is therefore full of 
moral as well as of political responsibility. 
I cannot, consequently, agree with the 
hon. Member for Rochdale; and even if the 
income tax were to be doubled, I could 
not agree with him in endeavouring to ob- 
tain relief on such terms as he proposes, 
because, whatever might be the pecuniary 
relief, the result would be detrimental to 
the character of our country. At the same 
time, let me remind the hon. Gentleman 
and the disciples of his school, who take 
advantage of a period of distress to remind 
us that some four millions a year are spent 
in maintaining our colonial empire, that 
it was maintained at that cost in the year 
1858, when our expenditure was at least 
more than £7,000,000 below its present 
amount. It is not, therefore, the expen- 
diture for our colonial empire which has 
brought us to this pass. 

There is a third and final point of policy 
recommended by the hon. Gentleman. It 
is that we should resign our maritime 
belligerent rights, and thus, according to 
his view, secure peace, and effect a great 
reduction of the public expenditure. I 
cannot agree in principle with the hon. 
Gentleman. I cannot but regret the par- 
tial surrender of our maritime belligerent 
rights. I think the day will come, if it 
has not come already, when England will 
rue the consequences of the fatal signature 
of that paper. If we are to be extricated 
from those consequences, it can probably 
be only by passing through great convul- 
sions. I am not inclined to speculate on 
the possibility of that dark future; but, for 
my own part, I can never sanction the 
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downward course which the hon. Gep. 
tleman, no doubt with all sincerity, sug. 
gests. Between the policy of the noble 
Lord, of governing England avoweily 
by a cordial alliance with France, but 
really by a system of moral power, or 
rather moral terror, which seems to mg 
directed mainly against France, and the 
scheme recommended by way of relief by 
the hon. Member for Rochdale—between 
those two policies so different in character, 
so contrary in principle, I think there isa 
course which reconciles all that is due 
alike to the greatness of our empire and to 
our fellow-subjects who are called upon 
from their resources to maintain that 
empire. It is a course which it is in the 
power of the House of Commons not only 
to encourage, but to enforce. Of this! 
am certain, it is by following a policy of 
conciliation, and not of an overbearing and 
dictatorial character, that we can alone 
preserve a friendly feeling with that 
Power, which I believe is, from its in- 
terest, prepared to co-operate with us in 
that spirit, and afford substantial and 
permanent relief to the taxpayers of the 
country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, there 
is no sight more interesting than to behold 
a gigantic frame which has long been in 
a state of lethargy suddenly rising into 
vigour and strength, especially when 
lethargicus nec fit pugil, and displaying 
all that power which nature and cul- 
tivation have combined to bestow upon 
him. Such is the display which we have 
had this evening from the right hon. 
Gentleman. When I found the right 
hon. Gentleman dilating on Italian affairs, 
I was at first disposed to think he was per- 
haps in the condition of the soldier who, 
having failed to let off his musket in the 
review, discharges it as he goes home, to 
the alarm of all who happen to be near. 
When the House was engaged on this sub- 
ject, the right hon. Gentleman was, as he 
says, accidentally and momentarily absent, 
and thus the occasion, when his long er- 
position might have been given to the 
world with much effect, was lost. Still, 
it would have been a pity had the world 
been entirely deprived of a knowledge of 
his opinions, and therefore he has acted 
very properly, no doubt, in informing us, 
however tardily, of the views which he 
takes on this and other questions. As the 
right hon. Gentleman went on, it see 
to me that he was making such a statement 
as is usually expected from a person who 
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has recently undertaken the responsibility 
of Government, and who has to explain to 
the public his general views on every fea- 
ture of national policy. The only remark 


" [shall make upon that statement is that it 


consisted of negation rather than affirma- 
tin. The right hon. Gentleman told us 
more of the things he disapproves than of 
the line of policy which he is prepared to 
follow. But, Sir, I assume from what we 
have heard that the quietude which has 
hitherto prevailed during the Session is 
likely soon to be disturbed, and that we 
may expect what is commonly called ‘a 
political crisis.” Tho right hon. Gentle- 
man very dexterously prepared the way 
forthat event. He began by throwing out 
an alluring bait to the Roman Catholic 
Members ; he held out encouraging expec- 
tations to the country gentlemen behind 
him. He then coquetted with the Reform- 
ers and the economists below the gangway 
on this side ; but he certainly did not give 
much encouragement to us who sit here on 
the Treasury bench. Nevertheless, I com- 
mend the discretional tact with which he 
distributed his allurements to the different 
quarters of the House. But, Sir, in the 
long interval during which the right hon. 
Gentleman has been maturing his views 
upon all these questions of national policy 
—finance, the army, the navy — and 
foreign and colonial policy, with respect to 
which he has taken such a wide view in 
the course of this evening, I think he has 
somewhat forgotten a few of the ante- 
cedents of himself and the party with 
whom he is acting. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has descanted upon what he calls 
our “ bloated armaments ”—upon the im- 
propriety of passing a time of peace in 
inventing “weapons of destruction.” 
Well, Sir, I think, if I mistake not, that 
the Government of which the right hon. 
Gentleman is the leader in this House took 
great credit to themselves, in the person 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Droitwich, for reconstructing the 
navy, and for thus increasing those 
“bloated armaments.” If I mistake 
not, moreover, the right hon. and gal- 
lant Officer who presided over the War 
Department, with great success and great 
credit to himself, entertained this House 
for a considerable period by dwelling upon 
the merit of the Government in introduc- 
img and patronizing the new system of 
“weapons of destruction” which had been 
Invented by Sir William Armstrong. I 
should therefore refer the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman to his colleagues in justification of 
the present Government for having in- 
creased our naval means of defence, and 
for having also adopted those improve- 
ments in warfare which the progressive 
science of the country has developed. Well 
then, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman objects 
to moral influence. What other influence he 
may wish this country to exercise he did 
not state. He objects to military power, 
he objects to naval power, he objects to 
moral power. It is difficult then to say 
what power we ought to exercise for the 
purpose of maintaining our proper posi- 
tion among the nations of the world. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman has discovered 
that we are in a state of perpetual hos- 
tility to the Government of France, with 
whom we profess to be in amicable alli- 
ance. Well, I conclude that the right 
hon. Gentleman has some sources of in- 
formation which are not accessible to us, 
and that we are in a state of delusion as 
to our relations with our allies on the 
Continent. But I must take leave to 
deny utterly and entirely some of the 
statements which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says, ‘‘ You profess to be co-operating 
with France, you ought to be co-operating 
with France—France and England are the 
only two Powers that can direct the affairs 
of the world. With France, he remarks, 
we may direct them as France chooses, 
for that after all is the result of his argu- 
ment. Ifyou choose to have no opinion 
of your own, but are willing upon every 
question to adopt the opinion of your ally, 
then you may dispense with your arma- 
ments—you will then have no bickerings, 
and there will be one uniform policy. 
But I am informed that you have some 
opinion of your own, and I think it is very 
wrong that England should have any such 
opinion.”” Such is the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the course we ought 
to pursue in our relations with France. 
I much doubt its being in accordance with 
the feelings of the nation. 

The right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
America. Well, take the case of America. 
If ever there were transactions in which 
two great Powers who might have enter- 
tained different views have acted together 
with the most complete uniformity, with 
the most complete mutual understanding, 
with the most complete identity of policy 
and pursuits, I should say the transactions 
in America in which France and England 
have been concerned are such. There has 
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been no—what the French call—“ after- 
thought”’ on either part ; there has been 
the most perfect frankness and openness 
of communication between the two Go- 
vernments. And in spite of the assertions 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made—derived from what sources I know 
not—of intrigues and dissensions between 
the representatives of England and France 
in America, I say there never were two 
diplomatists who have acted with more 
harmony, frankness, and identity of policy 
and pursuits than Lord Lyons and M. Mer- 
cier have done under the instructions of 
their respective Governments. In fact, it 
is the unity of action of England and 
France that has given us that respect 
and influence which I am proud to say 
we possess in the councils of the Ame- 
rican Government. It is this unity of 
action which has greatly tended to 
preserve those friendly relations which 
have existed between this country and 
America, and which have withstood a 
shock and crisis which might unfortu- 
nately have produced very different re- 
sults. Everybody knows the manner in 
which the Emperor of the French stood 
forward when that question arose about 
the seizure of the passengers on board 
the Trent, when he avowed that he en- 
tertained the same opinions as to inter- 
national law upon which we rested 
our demands. Nothing could have been 
more straightforward than the conduct of 
the Emperor on that occasion. Who can 
believe that he would have acted in that 
friendly spirit if there existed between the 
two Governments those secret hostilities 
and those louring rancours which the right 
hon. Gentleman has so falsely imputed ? 
Then the right hon. Gentleman has said 
that the same antagonism has prevailed be- 
tween the Governments of England and 
France with respect to the affairs of Italy. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman speak from 
his own recollection of the feelings of the 
Government of which he was a Member, 
when first this Italian affair began to as- 
sume a striking aspect? Does he speak 
from a knowledge of the sentiments which 
the Government of the Earl of Derby en- 
tertained with reference to the possible 
rupture between France and Austria? I 
have no doubt he does; and though his 
memory may be treacherous with respect 
- to the line of policy pursued by his own 
Government in regard to our army and 
navy, yet his impression of their policy 
with reference to Italy seems to have been 


Viscount Palmerston 





so engraven on his mind that he imputes 
to us those feelings which were shared at 
that time by himself and his colleagues, 
Sir, when two great Powers are called 
upon to deliberate upon important events, 
it is impossible but that their opinions 
and sentiments should have some shades 
of difference, arising from their differ. 
ent positions and their different rela. 
tions to the matter which may have been 
the subject of deliberation. The right 
hon. Gentleman has explained why the 
opinions, conduct, and views of France in 
regard to the affairs of Rome may and must 
be to a great degree different from those of 
England. England is a Protestant, France 
a Catholic Power. We look to the interests 
of the Italian nation; the French Govern. 
ment must look besides more or less to the 
questions connected with the religion which 
France professes. That circumstance, there. 
fore, may account for some difference in the 
views which we and the French Government 
may take with regard to the occupation of 
Rome and the unity of Italy. The right 
hon. Gentleman says we have changed our 
opinions with respect to the unity of Italy, 
Well, Sir, all opinions must change with 
the course of events, and with the possibi- 
lities which the course of events may bring 
with it. As long as the King of Naples 
was in his own dominions, ruling over his 
subjects, and holding out prospects of in- 
ternal reforms, we did not wish to en- 
courage those who were anxious to invade 
his dominions and overthrow his dynasty 
by force of arms. But when the people 
spontaneously rose against him, when he 
fled from his capital to Gaeta, when his 
capital was seized by half-a-dozen gentle- 
men coming with Garibaldi in a railway 
carriage, even in the presence of 2,000 of 
his own troops, why, that I think was 
evidence so strong that the popular feeling 
of the Neapolitans was against his dynasty 
and for union with the rest of Italy, that 
it was impossible for us not to see that 
from that time the unity of Italy became 
an absolute necessity, and even a necessity 
which we should be blind indeed not to 
see was for the welfare and the advantage 
of the whole people of the peninsula. 
And most remarkable it is, that although 
the right hon. Gentleman dwelt, I know 
not how long, upon the question of Italian 
affairs, whether the Pope should retain 
what is called ‘“‘ temporal power ”—that 1s 
to say, rule under the shadow of foreign 
bayonets, which he calls independence— 
(I hope the Sovereign of this country will 
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never be independent in that sense)—al- 
though the affairs of Italy occupied a 
considerable portion of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I could not catch 
one single sentiment implying sympathy 
with the liberties, the prosperity, or the 
happiness of the people of that country. 
There was not one expression tending to 
show that the right hon. Gentleman felt 
the least interest in the liberties of the 

ple of Italy, or in their emancipation 
a those tyrannical Governments under 
which they have for so long suffered. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed entirely to 
limit his view of Italian policy to the 
question whether or not the Pope should 
remain at Rome or should go to Avignon, 
or to Austria. I must say that I think 
that is a very shortsighted view to be 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman, who, 
I presume from the manifesto which he has 
spoken to-night, is looking shortly to step 
upon the bench which we now occupy. 
We take a different view of the question. 
He taunts us with exercising moral power 
and moral influence. He says that it is 
tyrannical ; that we irritate and exasperate 
all our allies by this powerful interference 
of moral power and influence. Why, Sir, 
It is simply the 
It is simply the 
Did we 
send an expedition to Italy? Did any of 
those “bloated armaments” of which the 
right hon. Gentleman now, for the first 
time, complains—did they go to determine 
the course of events in Italy? Did we 
drive the Austrians out of Lombardy? 
Did we dispossess the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany? Did we exile the Duke of Modena? 
Did we compel the Sicilians to join Gari- 
baldi? Did we drive the King of Naples 
from Naples to Gaeta, and afterwards from 
Gaeta to Rome? We did none of these 
things—we took no active part in the 
struggle. It is true that the English 
Government said that they wished for the 
happiness, for the freedom, and for the 
liberation of the people of Italy ; and, as 
far as the expression of those opinions may 
have had any influence upon the course of 
events, I, for one, feel proud of having had 
any share in producing those results ; and 
Tshould have been ashamed of my coun- 
trymen if, when events of that importance 
and that high interest were going on ia 
the south of Europe, Englishmen had been 
silent, Englishmen had had no feeling upon 

subject, and had expressed no opinions, 
20 sympathy, no interest, and no wishes as 


what is moral power? 
power of persuasion. 
power which opinion exercises. 
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to the results. Well, Sir, as to these 
“bloated armaments.” Where was the 
right hon. Gentleman when the Army Es- 
timates were voted—when the Navy Esti- 
mates were voted? How does he reconcile 
it with his sense of public duty, if he 
really entertains these opinions, these ex- 
aggerated opinions which he has this even- 
ing expressed, how can he reconcile it with 
his sense of public duty as an economist, 
as a reformer, as a friend of the people, as 
a patron of hon. Gentlemen below the 
gangway, as a supporter of the Pope, as 
the mouthpiece of the Government of 
France—for I presume he has to-night 
been speaking not merely upon his own 
account, because he could not himself know 
all that he has told us, he must have heard 
some of it from others—how can he recon- 
cile it with his sense of duty not to have 
stated these opinions when these “ bloated 
armaments’’ were voted, when nobody 
on that side of the House had any know- 
ledge of his sentiments because he must 
have kept them to himself, which is 
not what a leader usually does—how 
does he reconcile it with his sense of 
public duty that he did not make his pro- 
test against these enormous and inordinate 
military and naval establishments at the 
time that they were voted, apparently 
with his acquiescence, by the House? It 
is to me perfectly unintelligible. Talk of 
the French proverb of after dinner mus- 
tard; there was mustard enough in his 
speech, but it comes not only after din- 
ner, but after dessert, quite out of time. 
Whether it was so intended, and whether 
the right hon. Gentleman meant to liberate 
his mind and to exonerate his conscience 
without at the same time doing any 
public mischief, I am ata loss to know. 
I must, in charity, believe that it was out 
of consideration for the public service that 
he deferred these criticisms upon our enor- 
mous military and naval establishments un- 
til they were fairly and safely voted by the 
House, and when therefore his observations 
could have no possible effect, at least upon 
the service of the year. Well, Sir, that 
was truly patriotic. Really, I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman and the House 
that, whatever he may think, and what- 
ever some hon. Members present may 
think, I am quite as sensible as he or they 
can be of the great necessity of practising 
real economy in the public expenditure. 
But economy does not consist merely in not 
spending money. Economy is a distribu- 
tive virtue, and consists in proportioning 
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your expenditure to the objects you want 
to attain, so as not to lay out money for 
that which is not really wanted and ne- 
cessary, and to attain only those objects 
which are really desirable. That, I be- 
lieve, is the proper definition of public 
economy. 

The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
keystone of our policy ought to be alliance 
with France. I quite agree with him in 
that. That is the opinion which has of 
late years been entertained by all states- 
men who have been fitted to take a share 
in the direction of the national affairs. 
But if you want to be upon terms of per- 
fect friendship with a great neighbouring 
Power—a Power of great military and of 
great naval resources—if you want to pre- 
serve your independence, and, at the same 
time, your friendship with that Power, 
you can only accomplish that object by 
being perfectly prepared to defend yourself 
from attack. It is not necessary that you 
should expect attack. It is not at all 
a part of your policy that you should say, 
“‘T will only prepare myself for defence 
when I see an attack coming.” It ought 
to be the constant position of a country 
that wants to maintain friendly relations 
with its neighbours, and to hold that posi- 
tion in the world which its importance 
and dignity require, not to be prepared 


for aggression, but to be constantly in a. 


state of sufficient defence. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself admits that: but then 
he says your Militia, your Volunteers, and 
some ships in the Channel would be quite 
sufficient for that purpose. That is a 
question of degree, which we might have 
diseussed with him if he had condescended 
to enter into the discussion at a time when 
it might have been attended with a prac- 
tical result. But I say that the policy of 
the present Government is, and the policy 
of the Government to which he belonged 
was, not to prepare for aggression, but to 
organize such a system of defensive pre- 
paration that we might go into the con- 
cert of Europe either with France singly, 
or with other powers in addition, as a 
country standing upon its own defence— 
strong enough to defend itself against any 
who might attack it; and therefore not 
giving counsel out of fear, doing nothing 
out of apprehension, not yielding obedience 
from alarm at the consequences which 
might follow its refusal, but speaking 
freely, frankly, and openly, as men do 
who are sure that they incur no danger 
by the honest expression of their opinions. 
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That is what I call holding your position 
in the councils of Europe. It is simp} 
that you are free to declare without ap- 
prehension the poliey which you mg 
entertain, and that you need not fear that 
the expression of your opinions will be 
answered by the observation, ‘ Hold 
tongue; you know very well that if we 
choose to attack you you cannot resist 
us, and therefore what business have you 
to meddle with these matters? We are 
strong, and you are weak. The thing shall 
go as we wish, and your opinions are just 
worth nothing at all.” 

But where are all these ‘‘ bloated arma- 
ments,” and what are they? We have a 
military force in these Islands which is, 
I believe, equal to about one-sixth part of 
, the military force which France has under 
arms, or available at a fortnight’s notice, 
That does not appear to me to be a very 
‘‘bloated” state of things. I think that 
it is rather a genteel and slight form com- 
pared with the larger dimensions of our 
well-fed neighbour. No one would fora 
moment suppose that our military force 
was one with which we contemplated in- 
vading France. Even the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and those from whom he derives 
his information, could not well imagine 
that. One man ¢annot attack six. Well, 
then, it is evident that whether we have 
proportioned the means to our defence 
justly or not, and whatever may be the 
wants of the country, those means are 
simply intended for defence, and it is a 
question of degree and not a question of 
principle. Then, take our navy. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
which (Sir John Pakington) took great 
credit, and justly, for having adopted that 
improvement, which at that time was the 
most recent, the application of steam as 4 
propelling power to line-of-battle ships. He 
took great credit for having reconstructed 
the British navy; and not only did he do 
that, but he began to build iron ships— 
those formidable iron-plated ships which 
are to carry alarm and terror all over the 
seas. And, after all, in these iron ships 
France is ahead of us. France has more 
iron ships afloat than we have; she has 
more iron ships building than we have; 
and therefore it seems to me a total per- 
version of words to talk of our navy a8 & 
bloated service compared with the services 
of other countries. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman contends that we are not likely to 
have war with a Power like France, with 
which we are on terms of real and sinoeré 
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friendship ; that commercial interests, espe- 
cially those created by that most fortunate 
treaty, which was so freely criticised a 
couple of years ago, must tend to render 
war impossible. The right hon. Gentleman 
ought to remember that during the ad- 
ministration of Sir Robert Peel, when we 
were on the most friendly footing with 
the French Government of that day, and 
when King Louis Philippe was perpetually 
boasting of the entente cordiale between 
the two countries, there did arise suddenly 
by the act of an officer in a remote part of 
the globe, a question which if it had not 
been very discreetly handled by the Go- 
yernment of the day in England, and also 
with a friendly feeling on the part of the 
Government of France, must have led toa 
sudden rupture between the two countries. 
No doubt, national interests created by 
commerce are a great link between two 
countries; but that link is not strong 
enough to resist the strain of national pus- 
sions; and when anything happens which 
suddenly enlists those passions and the 
national feeling or dignity of two coun- 
tries one against the other, it is very 
difficult for the Governments of those 
countries to prevent the rupture which 
they are both desirous to avoid. Well, I 
say we ought to be prepared for events of 
that kind. Look to what occurred the 
other day. There are no two countries in 
the world, perhaps, with such strong ties 
of commercial interest as England and the 
United States. It was almost thought 
impossible that anything could sever their 
connection. We have reason to believe, 
and justly, that the feelings of the citizens 
ofthe United States were most friendly 
towards England and everything English, 
but suddenly there came that question of 
the seizure of persons on board the Zrent. 
Here was a point of honour and of national 
feeling. A flame was instantly roused 
throughout the United States, and a cor- 
responding feeling of indignation was 
excited in this country. If it had not 
been for the temper, good sense, and con- 
tiliatory disposition on the part of both 
Governments, it is difficult to say what 
might not have grown out of such an 
occurrence. But Governments, however 
they may be disposed to maintain friendly 
tions, are always at the mercy of any 
ng officer in any distant part of 

the world. That must be borne in mind; 
and i say again, that a Government, if it 
Wishes the nation that honours it by its 
confidence to be in a state of real inde- 
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pendence, ought not to take an aggressive 
attitude—ought not to arm with a view to 
attack anybody, but, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the time, ought always to 
recommend the country to place itself in a 
state of defence, so as not to be at the 
mercy of any other Power with whom 
complications might arise suddenly and 
without warning. That, then, is our view. 
Our relations with France are as cordial 
and as friendly as it is possible for the re- 
lations between the two countries to be. 
I utterly and entirely deny every word 
that the right hon. Gentleman has said as 
to hostility, bickering, and quarrels be- 
tween the two Governments. Whence he 
gets his information I cannot, of course, 
presume to say, but I advise him to re- 
ceive with great distrust any information 
he may receive from the same quarter 
again. I say, then, that the amount of 
your naval and military expenditure is a 
question entirely dependent on the time 
and circumstances. 

Exception has been taken to the state- 
ment of my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that this is an 
exceptional year. But are there no cir- 
cumstances belonging to this year which 
are not in the ordinary course of events? 
Have we not still remnants of the charges 
for the expedition to China and for the 
war in New Zealand? Have we not still 
to pay expenses incurred in connection 
with the apprehended collision with the 
United States? Are we not engaged in 
operations—not upon a great scale cer- 
tainly, but still requiring a certain foree— 
upon the coast of Mexico, in concert with 
the French and Spaniards? All these are 
things which do not form part of the ordi- 
nary course of national policy, and which 
may be fairly deemed circumstances ren- 
dering the present year exceptional. But, 
supposing they had not occurred, I main- 
tain that the very fact of the great war 
which has broken out between North and 
South in the United States would, of itself, 
have made the present an exceptional year. 
Because it was quite clear from the be- 
gining that circumstances might arise 
suddenly, and without any possibility of 
foresecing them—questions of maritime 
right and connected with maritime blockade 
—which might lead to the most serious 
complications between us and the Northern 
States. Therefore it was necessary that 
we should be in a condition of defensive 
strength. I say, that if there had been no 
Chinese war—if there had been no New 
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Zealand war—if there had been no Mexi- 
ean war—if there had been no Trent 
question, I say that the fact of that dis- 
ruption between the two parts of the 
American Union itself was a reason why 
we should consider the year an exceptional 
year with regard to our naval and military 
expenditure. The right hon. Gentleman 
says, ‘‘ What nonsense it is to say, that be- 
cause two Powers go to war, other Powers 
not engaged in that war should put them- 
selves in a state of greater defence than 
usual.” But, as it happens, that absurdity 
is an absurdity practised by all nations. 
Whenever two countries go to war, any 
nation whose interests may be by possi- 
bility injured by one of the belligerents 
places itself in a condition of unusual 
defence with regard to the belligerents. 
If two Continental Powers engage in 
war, the neutral whose boundaries are 
conterminous instantly places its military 
force on its own frontiers. If the war 
be a naval one, the neutral immediately 
prepares itself to resent any infringe- 
ment of its neutral rights. These are 
measures in accordance with the dic- 


tates of common prudence and common 
sense, practised by all nations under cir- 


cumstances of a similar character. I 
quite concur with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and those who think with him, that 
economy in the public service is the duty 
of the Government and of Parliament, and 
the natural. wish and interest of the coun- 
try. But the application of that word to 
the particular service of a particular year 
must depend on the circumstances of that 
year. ‘The right hon. Gentleman has an- 
nounced that he intends, before the end 
of the Session, to call on the House to re- 
pudiate all the votes that have been given 
by his hon. and right hon. Friends when 
the Estimates for the services of the year 
were proposed. I humbly think he had 
better reserve any Motion he has to 
make on that subject until the ensuing 
year, when we shall have to propose—at 
least, unless it be his task to do it—the 
Estimates for the ensuing year. Both he 
and the House will then, I think, be in a 
better condition to judge whether the 
amount of the military and naval esti- 
mates which we shall feel it our duty to 
propose, if we be permitted to remain on 
these benches, will or will not be adequate 
to the circumstances of the then existing 
time. I think he will not easily induce the 
House to rescind the votes passed so short 
a time ago, founded on what we considered 
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to be the necessities of the case, and ‘sang. 
tioned by the various approvals of Gentle. 
men not only on this side of the Honge 
but of those who sit on his own side i. 
well. With regard to the foreign polj 
of the Government, which, more than ay 
other matter seems to have been the sub. 
ject of the right hon. Gentleman’s lucubra. 
tions, I need not say that I regret his 
Italian views were not stated at the time 
that question was before the House. Quy 
policy is simple and plain. We cultivats 
friendship with every foreign Power that 
is disposed to cultivate friendly relations 
with us. I am happy to say that I be. 
lieve there is no Power in Europe with 
whom we are not at present on the most 
friendly terms. We may agree, more or 
less, with one or other ; there must be and 
there are, no doubt, questions connected 
with the affairs of Europe upon whieh 
our opinions of what is most to be desired 
may not accord with the opinions of 
Powers more immediately concerned. We 
take no active part in these matters, but 
we have a right to express our opinion. I 
presume a country like Great Britain is 
not to be debarred from having an opinion 
on matters of that sort. And if the Go- 
vernment and the country have an opinion, 
I think no mah will pretend that they 
ought to be prevented from expressing it. 
My belief is, that the opinions we entertain 
and have expressed on the different ques- 
tions now pending in Europe are in unison 
with the feelings of the country, with 
those generous sentiments and that attach- 
ment to freedom and constitutional govern- 
ment which are so peculiarly character 
istic of the people of this kingdom. And, 
that being the case, I was certainly sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman, who 
evidently is preparing to be Member of 
some new Administration, should have 
given utterance to sentiments in the 
course of his speech this evening 80 al- 
tagonistic to the feelings of the country, 
merely, as it seems to me because he felt 
that they were at variance with the 
opinions of the Government to which he 
is opposed. ; 
Coroner DICKSON said, it was with | 
some hesitation that he rose to speak after 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern 
ment; but he considered that the question 
was one upon which some independent 
Member on the back Opposition benches, 
and who, consequently, was not un 
that restriction which attached to the 
front benches, as containing expectants 
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of office, should express his opinion. The 
noble Lord taunted that side of the House 
because they objected to certain principles 
which had been adopted by the Govern- 
ment, and he had stated his fear lest the 
unanimity which characterized the com- 
mencement of the Session should cease. 
He (Colonel Dickson) considered that as a 
most unjustifiable taunt, as it was the 
general understanding that the Session 
should be passed through in the most 
amicable manner. His opinion was, that 
they ought to endeavour to have good re- 
lations with every foreign Power, and at 
the same time to be in such a state of de- 
fence as that they need not fear the hos- 
tility of any other nation. But, while 
holding that opinion, he concurred with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire in thinking that our 
armaments were “‘bloated.” They were 
far beyond the requirements of the day, 
while our position was such that it was 
wholly unnecessary to maintain a larger 
force than was sufficient to support the 
honour and dignity of the country. The 
noble Viscount had taunted the right hon. 
Baronet the late First Lord of the Admi- 
talty for having first undertaken the great 
work of the reconstruction of the fleet, but 
there was a difference between putting it 
into a good condition and carrying it fur- 
ther. On the one hand, they were told 
that the reason for the increase of those 
armaments was that they ought to be pre- 
pared to be on equal terms with foreign 
nations; while, on the other, they were 
informed that they derived great advan- 
tages from their alliance with France. 
He believed the proper course was to cul- 
tivate peace with all foreign nations, and 
with France among the rest ; but not with 
France more than others. But they should 
be fully prepared against any contingency 
that might arise. He could not, however, 
see the necessity for incurring the vast ex- 
penses to which they were now pledging 
themselves. As regarded the United 
States, there had scarcely been a year 
Within the last quarter of a century in 
which there had not been some uneasiness 
in our relations with them, and the same 
might be said in a different degree of other 
foreign relations. They were told that 
they must consent to this expenditure in 
order to keep up their moral influence. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire had controverted the 
idea that the present was an exceptional 
year; but the noble Lord opposite had 
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said this was an exceptional year on ac- 
count of the war with China. But he 
would ask how many years had there bee 

of late when they were not in a state oi 
hostility with that country? Why, hardly 
a year. If, then, the expenditure was too 
great, were not the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Government responsible 
for that state of things? What was the 
use of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“starring” it through the country, and 
making speeches calculated to procure a 
certain amount of support for the Govern- 
ment, if he was not prepared to reduce 
the national expenditure in accordance 
with his declarations in the provinces? 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had remarked that his foreign policy 
was in unison with the feelings of the 
people of this country; but the tone of 
the noble Lord’s speech indicated that he 
felt his Government had not the general 
approbation of the country, and that their 
policy must call down on them that retri- 
bution which evidently he anticipated. 
The noble Lord had insinuated that the 
Conservatives wished to supplant him and 
his Government, and take their places on 
the Treasury bench. The experience of 
this Session and the last proved, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire and his friends wished 
to change places with the present Cabinet, 
they might have taken an opportunity of 
giving effect to that desire. The noble 
Lord had no complaint to make against 
the Conservative party; but they had 
reason to complain that on every possible 
occasion Members of the present Govern- 
ment endeavoured to impress upon the 
country that there was going forward 
among the Conservative party in that 
House a movement that would lead to a 
policy favourable to what was called 
*‘Popery.” It was most unwarrantable 
to throw out such accusations against that 
side of the House. They were told that 
the policy of the Government was the 
pelicy of the people of England. He held 
that the true policy of the country was to 
endeavour, while abstaining from undue 
intervention, to promote as far as they 
properly might by moral influence those 
principles of which England was known 
throughout the world to be the assertor. 
They were informed that the policy of 
the noble Lord had been consistent. At 
all events the noble Lord had supported 
Garibaldi; and if it had not been for the 
influence exerted by the British ships of 
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war in those waters, he doubted whcther 
Garibaldi’s expedition would have suc- 
eceded. [Sir Georce Bowyer: Hear, 
hear!] The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli) had shown that the finances of 
the country had been shamefully mis- 
managed ; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with all his ingenuity and his 
unlimited command of language, had 
failed to disprove the assertion. It has 
been said, and truly said, that the House 
should be anxious for the happiness and 
prosperity of Italy, but they should be 
more anxious for the happiness and pros- 
perity of England, and that anxiety would 
best be shown by a reduction of expenditure 
and a consequent reduction of taxation. 
Mr. LINDSAY said, he had heard 
with pleasure, but with surprise, the state- 
ment of the noble Viscount that we were 
on the most friendly and cordial rela- 
tions with all the Powers of Europe 
and especially with France. That was 
an extraordinary assertion, because for the 
last twelve months the noble Viscount had 
been shaking his fist at France and had 
called upon Parliament to vote money to 
provide against the danger that threatened 
us on the side of France. ‘The noble 


Viscount had claimed the support of the 
country on the ground of his foreign 
policy. To him it seemed a most danger- 
ous policy both as regarded Italy and 
America; and, if he did not take care, 
his policy would lead the country into 


trouble. Sir Groner Bowyer: Hear, 
hear! and laughter.| Was the Italian policy 
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gloriously and to make peace honourably, 
About that time a civil war broke out in 
Naples, the King was coerced to adopt 
what was called the Spanish constitution; 
no one knew what that was, but it wag 
declared to be the constitution of Naples; 
Austria proposed to interfere, however, 
and restore the former state of things, 
The Whigs of that day, led by Sir James 
Mackintosh, made a Motion in that House 
to consider on what principles the foreign 
policy of England should be conducted, 
and whether a generous zeal for the op. 
pressed who had risen to shake off the 
yoke from which they suffered did not im. 
pose a duty upon this country to interfere, 
Some of the greatest Whig orators of the 
day were the speakers on the one side. On 
the other side were Lord Castlereagh, Mr, 
Canning, and Lord Liverpool. A division 
took place, and in the majority he found 
the name of a young and promising states- 
man, who was then laying deep the founda 
tion of that political wisdom which en- 
abled him afterwards to aspire to the 
Government of the country—the noble 
Lord who now occupied that post. In the 
course of that debate Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Canning said their foreign policy 
was non-intervention—that although this 
country had been the ally of Austria 
and of Russia, they did not agree with 
the foreign policy of those countries, and 
did not approve of their interfering with 
the domestic affairs of other nations. They 
did not approve of the Spanish constitu 








of the Government in harmony with that | tion; but if the people of Naples chose 
of France, or was the noble Viscount’s| to have that constitution, provided they 
speech on the Italian question a few days|made no aggression on other foreiga 
ago likely to conciliate France? He did | States, let them have it. When Sir James 
not think it was. Nor was the policy | Mackintosh was beaten in his original 
of England in regard to America any | Motion, he and the clever men on that 
more in agreement with that of France | side adopted the very argument which the 
than their Italian policy. | noble Viscount had just used. They said, 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished, be- | “‘ We do not mean to go to war, but we 
fore the debate closed, to make a few ob- | call upon you to use your moral influence 
servations, with a view of drawing some |as a Government in favour of oppressed 
closer distinction between the physical sup- | nationalities.” The noble Lord might say, 
port and the moral influence which might | that although he served with Lord Castle- 
be given to another country engaged in |reagh he was not now bound by his opi- 
war, or in prospect of war. He supposed |nions. There was not a more brilliant 
he might presume that the noble Lord was speech in the record of Parliamentary 
in Parliament in 1821, and that he then | history than that of Mr. Canning om 
held office in the Government of Lord) the occasion referred to. He declared 
Liverpool. He (Mr. Whiteside) believed | that policy to be cowardly and con 
that the noble Lord was then Secretary |temptible; that the moral sympathy 
for War, and possessed then the same vi-| which an individual might express im 
gour and ability for which he was now so favour of revolution might be a proper 
remarkable. Those who served the coun- | thing; but that if a Minister of England 
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expressed the sense of his Government in 
favour of it, he must issue a remonstrance ; 
and if it was not attended to, he must de- 
dare war. He further stated that if there 
was anything cowardly, it was in giving 
moral support in such cases as those of Po- 
Jand or Naples in the hour of danger, and 
then allowing them to be trampled under 
foot. That was the opinion of the distin- 
guished individuals under whom the noble 
Viscount served. As some men grew older 
they grew wiser. Others might reject the 
opinions which they held in the vigour of 
manhood, and adopt opinions not so wise 
and not so expedient. He ventured to 
think, that if the noble Viscount would 
look back to the opinions of his old friends, 
he would reassume the opinions of his 
youth, and become a wiser and a safer 
Minister. 

Mrz. BALL intimated, that when the 
Bill weat into Committee, he should op- 
pose the provision which related to licences 
to private brewers. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE could not 
allow the question to be put from the 
Chair without stating his opposition to the 
ptinciples contained in the Bill. If his 
objections had related to matters of detail, 
he should have reserved his remarks until 
the Bill was in Committee. He was not 
inclined to enter into any discussion on 
the subject of foreign policy, which had 
taken the House by surprise. But he 
must say, that whilst he had listened to the 
admirable speech of the noble Viscount, 
which was characterized by his usual tone 
and temper, he could not help alluding to 
one perversion of the speech which had 
fallen from his right hon. Friend. The 
words ‘bloated armaments” had been 
used. Now, he did not believe there were 
ten men in the House who would not say 
that the armaments of France and England 
were deserving of that appellation. They 
were beyond all that common sense justi- 
fied. His right hon. Friend had attributed 
the extent of our armaments to necessity, 
but expressed his belief that it was the 
policy pursued by the Government which 
hed rendered those bloated armaments, 
both on the part of England and that of 
France, a necessity. He (Sir W. Jolliffe) 
therefore had thonght it necessary to 
Notice what he considered a misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the noble Viscount. 
What he had risen principally to object to 
was the policy or principle contained in 
the Bill, of tampering, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed to do, with that 
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great arm of our defence the income tax. 
His right hon. Friend had expatiated on 
the great use of that particular arm in 
case of need ; and if his right hon. Friend 
had used strong expressions as to the value 
of that means of offence and defence, 
equally strong terms had been used by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
stated that England by means of that tax 
possessed an arm superior to fleets and 
armies. It was with the view of keeping 
that arm in an efficient state that he ob- 
jected to the manner in which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was constantly 
tampering with the tax. The whole 
principle on which the tax was to be 
levied was changed. Two years ago 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer intro- 
duced a system of quarterly payments, 
and now, whether a man got his in- 
come regularly or not, the tax-gatherer 
was constantly at his door. He had, 
on a former occasion, called the attention 
of the House to the hardship on the 
owners of tithe rent-charge, many of whom 
were in needy circumstances. They did 
not receive. their tithe rent more than 
twice a year, and yet they were ap- 
plied to quarterly for the tax. All trades 
and professions were subjected to the 
quarterly tax, whilst companies escaped. 
The national creditor paid only when he 
received his dividend. The private banker 
was called upon to pay quarterly, whilst 
the shareholder in the joint-stock bank 
was not required to do so. These changes 
and inequalities made the tax more and 
more unpopular, and it was on the ground 
that the country might be deprived of one 
of the best means of defence that he op- 
posed the preamble of the Bill. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he could 
not but express his surprise that hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the gangway—men calling 
themselves Liberals—should support the 
policy of the Emperor of the French, who 
had fixed his fangs in the throat of Italy. 
The policy of France was rather a beacon 
to be avoided than an example to be emus 
lated in cases of intervention in foreign 
countries. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


Service Estimates. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
£842,119, Public Education in Great 
Britain. 
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Mr. LOWE said, it appeared to have 
been the usual expectation that the person 
who held his present office, in bringing for- 
ward the Vote for Education, should say 
something that would get up a debate. 
But he thought the House had lately heard 
enough on the subject, and that he would 
best consult their wishes by not troubling 
them with any statement, but simply con- 
fine himself to answering any questions 
which hon. Gentlemen might be pleased to 
ask him. The Estimate for last year 
amounted to £803,794, and this year it 
amounted to £842,119, being an increase 
over the preceding year of £38,325. Of 
that increase £13,500 was accounted for as 
being sums which would be taken for schools 
that would derive aid for the first time 
under the Revised Code on the examination 
of the children who attended them. The 
rest of the excess was accounted for by 
an increase consequent on the spread of 
the system. There was no other item in 
the Estimate that called for any observa- 
tion. He had only one remark to make on 
the general subject, and that had reference 
to the training colleges. ©The Govern- 


ment had prepared a corrected syllabus of 
study for those colleges, by which they had 


endeavoured to reduce the standard of ex- 
amination for teachers to a lower scale 
than the existing one, making it more ex- 
clusively practical and professional. He 
hoped to publish the syllabus before long, 
and that it might be found acceptable to 
the House. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
thought the training colleges were a 
great mistake, and he was therefore glad 
to hear that a lower standard of examina- 
tion was to be adopted in them, so as to 
render the course of study more practical 
in its nature. He trusted that more atten- 
tion would thus be given to subjects of 
elementary instruction. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he was not 
surprised at the small amount of debate 
which the Vote had excited, considering 
how fully the subject had been discussed 
recently. The small increase in the Vote 
was attributable to the yearly increment of 
schools, and he was glad to believe that 
under the Revised Code a larger number 
of schools, chiefly of the poorer class, 
would receive the benefits of the Vote. 
The diminution in the grant for books and 
apparatus met with his approval, but he 
did not approve of the transfer of ragged 
and industrial schools to the Home Depart- 
ment, as he thought the whole educational 
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machinery should be under the control and 
supervision of one department. ; 

Siz MINTO FARQUHAR observed, 
that the certificated schoolmasters had 
been not altogether fairly treated, in a re. 
cent debate ; and although partial extracts 
from the Commissioners’ Reports had been 
quoted to justify those remarks, he ven. 
tured to state that a reference to those 
Reports would show that the schools under 
certificated masters met with a larger share 
of approval from the Inspectors than schools 
which were under uncertificated masters, 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Committee of Edu- 
cation would listen to the arguments that 
had been addressed to him on behalf of 
the certificated masters by the hon, 
Members for Perthshire and Cambridge. 
shire. 

Mr. AYRTON asked, whether the 
charge for establishment, including inapee. 
tion, would cover the costs of inspeetion 
under the new system? With regard to 
training colleges, he thought they should 
only attempt to train persons in the mode 
of conducting schools, and should not give 
a general education to intending school- 
masters. Pupils would then stay a shorter 
time, and the expenditure would be much 
reduced, 

Mr. PUGH said, he hoped, as they were 
about to close the discussion of the educa- 
tion question for a year, that it would be 
understood that they left it re infectd, not 
having done all that ought to be done, and 
that the rural and poorer districts were 
still unprovided for. The Report of the 
Education Commissioners proved this. It 
showed that a great portion of the grant 
was absorbed by large cities that did not 
require it; and this had been made evident 
by a return moved for by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire. 
The Commissioners came to the conclusion 
that there was no other mode of minister- 
ing to the necessities of the rural districts 
than by resorting to a county rate. The 
Government determined not to take that 
course, and this House supported them in 
the determination. He did not blame 
them for this, but he was entitled to ad- 
vert to the fact to show that the grievance 
of the rural districts was yet to be redressed. 
If their case was hard in England, it was 
much worse in Wales, where they had two 
languages to contend with. None but 
those resident in such districts knew how 
much the difficulties of education are m- 
creased under these circumstances. Seot- 
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Jand and Ireland had systems of their own, 
and Wales should not fare worse than they 
did, He hoped the Government would 
take the case into consideration before 
another year came round. If they wished 
to make that country in sympathy, in 
heart, and feeling one with England, let 
them extend to all parts of it the blessings 
of education. The boon would be duly 
appreciated there. The Government that 
extended it to them would never be for- 
gotten. 

Mr. LOWE said, that during the en- 
suing year all the schools now aided by 
the Privy Council would be examined 
under the former Code, so that there would 
be no increase in the charge for inspection 
with regard to them; and those which 
came in under the new Code would be so 
few that no increase was apprehended in 
their case either. The Code did not come 
into effect until the 30th of June, and, 
consequently, the examinations under the 
new Code would not begin until after 
that date. He did not think it would 
be necessary to add to the number of In- 
spectors, though they might require some 
assistance during the examinations, As 
to the cost of the training colleges he 
quite agreed in the necessity of reducing 
the proportion contributed by the Govern- 
ment. They now paid 90 per cent of the 
cost, and had proposed a reduction of 20 
per cent in respect of the Queen’s scholars, 
but the House had declined to accede to 
the proposal. He only hoped that the 
training colleges themselves would take 
the matter into consideration, for it was 
impossible that the present arrangement 
should be a permanent one, and that es- 
tablishments professing to be based upon 
the voluntary system should receive a sub- 
vention of 90 per cent from the State. 
With regard to the point mentioned by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Pugh), he admitted 
that the system did not go far enough, 
but he doubted whether that defect could 
ever be thoroughly remedied. The com- 
pleteness of the educational system depend. 
ed on the willingness of persons to come 
forward with voluntary aid, and it was 
not in the power of the Government to 
produce that willingness on the part of 
the publie. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it was impos- 
sible for Welsh children to acquire any 
Portion of the capitation grant, owing to 
the difficulty which attended the learning 
of a new language. 

Vote agreed to, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £116,695, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of the Department of Science and Art which will 
come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 3lst day of March, 1863,” 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
connected with that Vote was, for the first 
time, a sum on account of the Royal Dublin 
Society, and he complained that certain 
correspondence for which he had moved 
on the subject, several weeks ago, had 
not yet been presented. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he thought that 
the Vote ought to be postponed, as the 
return which the noble Lord asked for 
had not been presented. He moved that 
the Chairman report progress. 


Mr. PEEL said, he regretted that the 
return had not been presented. He was 
not able to say why it had been delayed, 
but he would inquire into the cause, and 
would take care that it should be laid on 
the table at as early a period as possible. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he wished to call 
attention to the fact that the Director of 
the Museum of Irish Industry in Dublin 
was also President of the Queen’s College 
at Cork. As Director of the Museum he 
received £400 a year, and as Dublin was 
some hours’ distance by railway from Cork, 
it was difficult to conceive how the same 
individual could efficiently discharge the 
duties of the two offices. 

Mr. LOWE said, he agreed with his 
right hon. Friend that it was not desiva- 
ble that the same individual should hold 
both these offices. Sir Robert Kane, he 
believed, had been called on to make his 
election between the two offices, but for 
some reason or other he had not yet done 
80. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that Sir Robert 
Kane was appointed to the office of Pre- 
sident of the Queen’s College in Cork by 
the late Sir Robert Peel while he was 
Director of the Museum in Dublin, and he 
believed that Sir Robert Kane discharged 
the duties of both offices to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he was sur- 
prised to hear that Sir Robert Peel should 
first have appointed Sir Robert Kane to 
an office which required his presence jin 
Cork, and then should have given him a 
post in Dublin which rendered his presence 
in Cork impossible. He really did not 
know how Sir Robert Kane, though a 





very able man, could perform the duties 
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of both offices, unless he possessed some- 
thing of the quality of Sir Boyle Roche's 
bird of being in two places at once. 
CoLtone. DUNNE said, he wished to 
Anow what the duties of the lecturers 


were. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that Sir Robert 
Kane was not wholly responsible for the 
delay which occurred in making his elec- 
tion between the two offices. A corre- 
spondence had been going on between the 
Irish Government and the Treasury. That 
correspondence was now closed. An im- 
provement would be made in tho profes- 
sorships; Sir Robert Kane would make 
his election which of the offices he would 
retain. 

Lorp NAAS stated, that the late Go- 
vernment understood distinctly that Sir 
Robert Kane had declined to go to the 
College at Cork. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he hoped in 
that case that the Government would not 
fill up the vacancy at the Museum. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 65 ; 
Noes 59: Majority 6. 

House resumed, 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


DRAINAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, he would 
move the second reading of the Bill. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL appealed to the 
hon, Gentleman to postpone the second 
reading to a future day when it could be 
taken at an earlier hour. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he hoped the 
Bill would be read a second time now, 
as it was a measure very much wanted 
in Ireland. 

CoLonEL DUNNE said, he thought the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. ‘ 

CoroneL DICKSON said, he would 
accede to that course. 

Bill read 2°, and committed toa Select 
Committee. 


LAND DEBENTURES (IRELAND) BILL. 
SECOND READING DEFERRED. 


_ Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he did 
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not wish to force the Bill through the 
House in opposition to the feelings of hon, 
Gentlemen, and therefore he proposed 
to refer it to a Select Committee, in order 
that it might be thoroughly discussed, 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 
Tlouse adjourned at a quarter before 
One o'clock, 


eer 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 9, 1862, 


Minvtes.]—Pvsric Brirs.—1* Red Sea and India 
Telegraph Company ; Smoke Nuisance (Metro. 
polis) Acts Amendment. 

2* Bills of Exchange (Ireland) Act (1861) 
Amendment. 
3° Transfer of Stocks (Ireland), 


NOXIOUS VAPOURS, 
MOTION FOR SELECT COMMITTEE, 

Tue Eart or DERBY, in rising to 
move for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee ‘‘ to inquire into the Injury result- 
ing from noxious Vapours evolved in certain 
manufacturing Processes, and into the 
State of the Law relating thereto,” said, 
that in the absence of more exciting topies 
of discussion, he hoped he need offer no 
apology to their Lordships for bringing 
under their notice as briefly as he could a 
subject which was certainly altogether re- 
moved from the range of party or political 
questions :—so far removed, that his only 
fear in dealing with that subject was, that 
he should not be able to attract to it the 
attention of the House in a degree com- 
mensurate with its real importanee, It 
was, however, one of a class of questions 
which, upon sanitary and economic grounds, 
could not fail every day to force itself more 
and more upon the notice of Parliament 
and the country. We as a nation were proud 
of the rapid inerease in our population— 
an increase which each year continued to 
progress, notwithstanding the swarms of 
people which we annually sent from our 
shores to replenish the populations of othor 
countries, and perhaps to found new Eim- 
pires. We exulted still more in the fact, 
that notwithstanding temporary cheeks, 
our manufacturing industry more than kept 
pace with the amount of our growing popu- 
lation ; and no man would be insane enaagh 
to suggest any measure which would 


likely to result in placing the slightest 
check in the way of those two great ele- 
ments of our national prosperity. We must 
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pot, however, conceal from ourselves that 
this growing population and these extend- 
ing manufactures were not unaccompanied 
with evils which well deserved the serious 
consideration of the Legislature. Their 
Lordships had already taken some steps in 
reference to the subject to which he was 
about to call their notice. Not many years 
ago some stringent measures were intro- 
duced, affecting, it was true, only the me- 
iropolis, for the purpose of abating what 
was known as the smoke nuisance. These 
measures included within their scope the 
operations of more than onc noxious trade, 
and were, so far as the metropolis was 
concerned, attended with great advantage. 
Now, asa Lancashire man, he was not pre- 
pared to embark upon any course so ex- 
travagant as a crusade against the smoke 
nuisance. Indeed, he was bound to admit 
—and he did so with great regret—that 
that was a nuisance which was regarded 
with great indifference, if not with great 
complacency, by a large portion of the 
population in the manufacturing districts. 
The House of Commons was, he might 
add, at the present moment occupied in a 
kindred inquiry to that to which he invited 
their Lordships’ attention—an inquiry of 
the utmost importance, with respect to 
which he entertained very sanguine antici- 
pations, and which he hoped would be at- 
tended by beneficial results. He alluded to 
the inquiry into the question how far we 
might be able to utilize for the benefit of 
the country the enormous mass of sewage 
in the different towns of England, which 
was at present not only absolutely wasted 
—thereby contravening every intention of 
nature and Providence, which designed that 
every material should be made the means 
of efficient reproduction and increased fer- 
tility—but was converted into a source of 
contamination, poisoning our rivers and 
streams. It was only last year, he might 
remind the House, that in order to attain 
an object not, he allowed, unimportant, 
but in comparison with such considerations 
as the due maintenance of the health and 
cultivation of the country, comparatively 
insignificant, a measure was introduced 
to provide for the better preservation of 
salmon by enacting stringent provisions 
against the pollution of rivers. Now, he 
was sure their Lordships were, generally 
speaking, unaware of the extent to which 
that pollution was carried, to the detriment 
of the health of the community and to the 
prejudice of the productive powers of the 
land ; and although the case did not fall 
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precisely within the terms of his Motion, 
he might be permitted to mention that a 
very eminent chemist, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
had told him the other day, that com- 
plaints having been made with regard to 
the quality of the water served out in a 
certain manufacturing town in the North, 
he had been called upon to examine it pro- 
fessionally, and found—a material increase 
in the amount of arsensic and preparations 
of lead having taken place in certain pro- 
cesses of calico-printing in the town, and 
the refuse water having been discharged 
into the stream—that while in the water 
itself there was no appreciable quantity of 
arsenic, yet that one pound of the mud at 
the bottom of the river which supplied the 
drinking water for the population of the 
place, contained no less than from ten to 
thirteen grains of arsenic. That fact 
clearly showed, he thought, how worthy 
was the question of serious consideration, 
That, however, was not the subject on 
which he was about to address them. 
That to which he wished to draw specially 
the attention of the House was the evolu- 
tion of noxious vapours in certain manufac- 
turing processes. In doing so, he deemed 
it to be his duty not only to point out 
the injury inflicted upon a neighbourhood 
with which he was weil acquainted, but 
also to show before the Committee, which 
he trusted their Lordships would appoint, 
that that injury might be easily obviated 
by means simple and comparatively in- 
expensive. Beyond that, he thought he 
should be able to prove that in many cases 
the very refuse which was the cause of pol- 
lution might be made a source of profit to 
the manufacturers themselves, and that 
the law as it at present stood was insufii- 
cient to enable private individuals or the 
public to obtain adequate redress in those 
instances in which they suffered from the 
causes to which he was adverting. Ile 
hoped, then, that their Lordships would 
bear with him while he endeavoured to 
establish three propositions —first, the 
amount of injury now inflicted; second, 
its preventibility ; and thirdly, the inade- 
quacy of the present law to afford a remedy. 
What the term ‘ noxious vapours” might 
be held to comprise he could not exactly 
define. Still less could he say how far the 
Committee for the appointment of which 
he asked might deem it right to carry 
their inquiry. He might, however, observe 
that under the head ‘noxious vapours” 
three distinct classes might be ranged, 
There was that class which was simply 
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offensive without being injurious to health 
or vegetation. He did not know whether 
it was strictly correct to term this class 
‘*noxious,”’ but certainly they could be 
indicted as nuisances at common law. 
There was another, arising from the manu- 
factures connected with the decomposition 
of animal and vegetable substances, which 
was not only exceedingly offensive, but 
highly detrimental to health and unfavour- 
able to life, yet produced no injurious 
effects on the vegetable kingdom. There 
was a third class, partaking chiefly, he 
believed, of a mineral character and per- 
fectly inoffensive, unless it prevailed in very 
great excess, so far as injury to animal life 
or health was concerned, but absolutely de- 
structive of vegetable existence. Without 
wearying their Lordships with a numerous 
catalogue of instances in illustration of his 
argument, he might refer to a manufacture 
of great and increasing importance—he 
alluded to the manufacture of alkalies. 
That manufacture was carried on exten- 
sively in a neighbourhood with which he 
was well acquainted—St. Helens—as well 
as in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and also, more or 
less, in Glasgow and other districts. It 


was most important, considering the ex- 


tent to which alkali entered into various 
manufactures, and the large export as well 
as the home trade. It was impossible to 
ascertain the amount of the produce of 
alkali works retained for home consump- 
tion, because there was no excise, and 
therefore no means of obtaining correct in- 
formation ; but he held in his hand a report 
of the amount exported from this country 
from 1840 to 1860 of soda and pot and 
pearl ashes, from which he found, that 
while in 1840 the extent to which the latter 
was exported was only 237 ewt., the value 
being £594 ; in 1854 the export reached 
22,596 ewt., the value being £32,611. 
But that was a very minor branch of the 
manufacture. The export of soda amounted 
in 1840 to 75,704 ewt., or to the value 
of £44,575, while in the year 1860 the 
quantity exported was 2,049,582 ewt., the 
value nearly reaching a million sterling. 
That enumeration related simply to soda 
and pearl ashes, and left out of account the 
important classes of soaps and bleached 
goods, into which they entered largely, as 
well as the amount manufactured for home 
consumption. When their Lordships bore 
in mind those facts, as well as the circum- 
stance that the articles in question entered 
into the manufacture of paper, glass, and 
a hundred other substances, as well as the 
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circumstance that one manufactory, and 
that by no means on the largest scale, 
turned out in 1846 about 50 tons of sodag 
week, and in the present year nearly 100 
tons a week, they would have some idea of 
the extent of the manufacture to which he 
was adverting. He believed he should be 
confirmed by his noble Friend near him 
(Lord Ravensworth) when he stated that in 
the town of Newcastle-on-Tyne one of these 
great manufacturers employed 1,000 per. 
sons, and covered, under one roof, 16 acreg 
of land. He fairly admitted that this state. 
ment of the fact of the great extent of these 
trades was, indeed, capable of cutting both 
ways. In the first place, it showed the 
immense amount of injury that might be 
inflicted from the want of proper precau 
tions, but it must also impress their Lord- 
ships with the degree of caution with 
which it was necessary to approach any 
legislation on the subject of a trade so 
important to the manufacturing interest of 
this country. If at any time it was im- 
portant that no undue interference should 
take place, it would be so at a moment 
when a great portion of our manufacturers 
in the north were suffering under the deep- 
est depression, and when the diminution 
of manufacturing employment would be a 
more than ordinary calamity. He was the 
last person who would desire to interfere 
with the increase of our manufacturing 
prosperity, if only for the reason that half 
of his property was situated in the manu- 
facturing districts, and its prosperity or 
deterioration depended on the prosperity or 
depression of the manufacturing interest, 
Therefore they would not expect any pro- 
position to proceed from him likely to of- 
fer the slightest impediment to the great 
manufactures of the country. Those of 
their Lordships who had travelled by the 
London and North Western Railway might 
recollect having seen between Warrington 
and Newton one of the most beautiful 
specimens of brickwork to be seen in this 
or any other country. It was a tower or 
column 131 yards in height, and one of 
the most beautiful pieces of brickwork pos- 
sible to be conceived. This tower was 
erected by Mr. Muspratt, the celebrated 
chemist, to meet the objection raised in the 
neighbourhood on the score of the great 
injury caused by the exhalations from his 
works. But this attempt to avoid the 
cause of complaint, though made in entire 
good faith, had only the effect of carrying 
the vapour a little further off, inflicting 
thereby injury on more distant proprietors, 
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and increasing the difficulty of tracing it 
home to its source. Perhaps he might 
take the opportunity of mentioning shortly 
what was the process of this manufacture. 
The process of the manufacture of soda 
was carried on by the decomposition of 
common salt by means of sulphuric acid. 
In most of the manufactories, the manu- 
facture of the acid was also carried on in 
other parts of the same building, for the 
sake of convenience. The sulphuric acid was 
produced by the combination of nitre and 
sulphur, and these together gave forth most 
objectionable and injurious vapours. But, 
fortunately, it was to the interest of the 
manufacturers of sulphuric acid to condense 
the whole of these vapours, in order to in- 
erease the amount and profit of the manufac- 
ture ; and therefore in most of these works, 
where the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
was carried on, no inconvenience or injury 
was sustained by the neighbourhood. But, 
unfortunately, a similar condensation was 
not, or was not so well understood to be, to 
the interest of the manufacturers with re- 
spect to the gasses evolved in the manufac- 
ture of soda—that was from the action of 
the sulphuric acid upon the salt, which 
gave out a large amount of muriatie acid 
gas, most injurious to vegetation. These 
works of Mr. Muspratt were first begun 
after the year 1831 or 1832, and for some 
years there were great complaints among 
the neighbouring tenants and farmers of 
the injury done to their crops, fences, and 
trees, From time to time allowances were 
made, and the complaints were silenced, 
until at last the evil became intolerable, 
particularly to the large proprietors in the 
neighbourhood ; and in 1846 the late Mr. 
Legh, proprietor of a large portion of land 
in the neighbourhood, and a relative of the 
present Member for South Lancashire, ob- 
tained a considerable amount in compen- 
sation from Mr. Muspratt. The Rev. J. 
Hornby, the rector of Winwick, also ob- 
tained compensation to the amount of 
£1,300 at one time for the destruction of 
his timber and crops. He (the Earl of 
Derby) had himself seen a thriving oak 
plantation which had been entirely destroy- 
ed by the gas proceeding from these works. 
These actions and damages did not stop the 
manufacture, which went on increasing, 
until at last Mr. Legh, in 1851, having 
had the whole of the timber of his estate 
either killed or so damaged that he was 
obliged at a great loss to cut it down, 
brought another action, claiming damages 
to the amount of £17,000; but, before 
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the action, Mr. Muspratt compromised the 
matter by the payment of £2,000 and the 
costs, and by a promise, which was punctu- 
ally performed, to pull down and destroy 
the whole of his works. It might appear 
that in this case the remedy was perfectly 
successful ; but in the mean time there had 
sprung up in the neighbourhood of St. 
Helens, two or three miles from Newton, 
and, according to the prevailing average of 
the wind, considerably to the windward of 
the latter place, a very considerable num- 
ber of other works, against the owners of 
which the neighbouring proprietors were 
compelled to bring actions. In 1839 Sir 
John Gerard recovered £1,300 damages ; 
in 1846, £2,000; and in 1852 he com- 
menced an action for £4,000, which was 
suspended through his illness and death. In 
the mean time various other manufactures 
sprang up, and it was unnecessary to state 
that the increase of the number of manu- 
factures very materially increased the diffi- 
culty of tracing home the injury inflicted 
upon any particular landed proprietor to 
the proper source ; but it was a remarkable 
fact, that when Mr. Muspratt’s works were 
destroyed, the improvement in the vegeta- 
tion, hedges, and young trees was instanta- 
neous. But since the great increase of 
works in St. Helen’s the country was again 
showing traces, though not to so serious an 
extent, of the injury it sustained during 
the period when Mr. Muspratt’s works 
were in operation. But what was the state 
of the country in consequence of the manu- 
factures at St. Helen’s might be conceived 
from the fact, that in the direction in which 
the wind ordinarily blew, for three or four 
miles hardly a living tree was to be seen, 
though in his memory it used to be thickly 
covered with hedges and timber—not of 
the first quality, perhaps—and with very 
extensive young plantations. Now he 
ventured to say, that within a radius of two 
or three miles from St. Helens there was 
hardly a standing tree at this moment; and 
if one was to be seen as a person travelled 
by the railway, it was standing leafless and 
branchless, giving to the whole country an 
air of desolation and destitution not to be 
seen in any other part of the kingdom, ex- 
cept in a neighbourhood with which the 
President of the Council was acquainted, 
known by the name of “the black country,”’ 
in which vegetation certainly did not thrive. 
He was prepared to show not only that the 
trees and the country were destroyed, but 
that, contrary to the ordinary rule, there 
had been a remarkable depreciation in the 
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value of the property around in conse- 
quence of the establishment of these works. 
In a distance of two or three miles from 
St. Helens there had been a deterioration 
in the value of the landed property to the 
extent of £200,000 within the last few 
years. The rent of the land, instead of 
rising, a8 it generally did, in proportion to 
the increase of neighbouring towns, was 
falling rapidly, and to some distance from 
these works the hedges were destroyed, as 
if blasted by fire. lt was rather curious 
that the effect on growing crops was not 
so great as on timber and hedges, and he 
could only account for this fact by sup- 
posing that it arose from the timber and 
hedges being exposed continuously and 
year after year to the action of these 
noxious vapours, while the crops were only 
exposed to them for three or four months, 
and in some directions they almost es- 
eaped injury, probably in consequence of 
the prevailing direction of the wind. It 
appeared, however, that in one instance 
the crop had been destroyed in one night 
to the extent of a third, and it was stated 
that these vapours caused cows to slip 
their calves, and that sheep would not 
thrive on grass subject to the constant 


action of the vapours. In this district there 
had formerly existed a great number of 
orchards, on the produce of which many of 
the peasantry chiefly relied for the pay- 
ment of their rents ; the orchards were now 
destroyed, and the poor tenantry and cot- 
tagers suffered great injury from the loss 


of the fruit. The cases of these per- 
sons deserved consideration, for they were 
not like their wealthy neighbours; they 
could not afford litigation, and had no 
chance of enforcing damages against a 
wealthy manufacturer for the destruction 
of their produce. He had heard of 
the case of a person in moderate cir- 
cumstances who had purchased a freehold 
in the north of England, and invested the 
whole of his capital in the establishment 
of a nursery in what was then a most 
favourable situation. A building was sub- 
sequently erected in which one of these 
noxious manufactures was carried on, and 
he could see a white vapour, perfectly dis- 
tinguishable, steadily proceeding in a hori- 
zontal direction, going further or Jess far 
according to the state of the atmosphere, 
and lighting on the spot where he had 
planted his nursery. That man was lite- 
rally driven by those vapours from the spot 
in which he had embarked his capital, and 
nothing would tempt him to remain longer 
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in @ place in which so large a portion of hig 
means had been destroyed. Such was the 
state of things near St. Helens. His (the 
Earl of Derby’s) own house was about six 
miles distant from St. Helens, and at that 
distance he could not trace the damage to 
the manufactures, and still less to any 
particular manufacture ; but, certainly, on 
that side there had been of late a very 
considerable decay in the older timber, and, 
to a certain extent, he attributed it to the 
effect of this poisonous vapour. He had 
been told by persons who had crossed his 
park, especially very early in the morning, 
that they became sensible of a very pun. 
gent vapour—though, as he had said, this 
was four or five miles from the place where 
these manufactures were carried on—which 
made their eyes smart, and which left an 
excecdingly acrid and unpleasant taste upon 
the lips. Ie had mentioned those instances 
merely as a sample of what might be found 
in other districts of the country, and what 
he had stated with regard to his own 
neighbourhood was far from the whole of 
the case. Now, he would not have thought 
those circumstances sufficient to invite their 
Lordships to appoint a Committee, still 
less to legislate, were it not that he was 
prepared to show that, with regard to most 
of these manufactures, and especially with 
regard to alkali, there was a most perfect 
and complete remedy—a remedy admitted 
by the manufacturers themselves, This 
particular muriatic acid gas had such an 
affinity for water that a certain quantity of 
water would absorb 480 times its amount of 
gas; and, consequently, as the gas passed 
from the furnace into the chimney, the 
simplest and most effeetive of all remedies 
was to meet it with a constant supply of 
water, and thus absorb it. The most ap- 
proved method now was to pack the chim- 
neys with coke made very small, through 
which the vapour ascended, and down 
which the water fell, absorbing the vapour 
and completely condensing it. He was 
bound to say, to the credit of many of the 
manufacturers, that they earefully attended 
to this matter, and that so far as their 
works were concerned, very little injury 
was done, in consequence of the eomplete 
condensation of the gas. He was sorry to 
say, with respect to others, that they did 
not take the same precautions, and they 
trusted for impunity to the difficulty of 
bringing an action, and of tracing home to 
the proper parties the injury which was 
sustained. Unfortunately, too, in avoiding 
Seylla, some had fallen into Charybdis ; 
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because, instead of turning the water which 
ame down the chimneys to some useful 
purpose, it was allowed to make its way to 
some neighbouring brook, which it as effec- 
tually poisoned as the gas poisoned the air. 
But he had no doubt that this water might 
be, and indeed had been, by very simple 
chemical means, converted into a source of 
absolute profit. There were other manu- 
factures, however, such as copper-smelting 
works, which produced a gas for which it 
was more difficult to finda remedy. But 
should their Lordships appoint a Commit- 
tee, he held himself bound to show, not 
ouly the extent of the mischief, but also, by 
scientific evidence, that all or a considerable 
ortion of it was easily preventible ; and as 
the maxim held good, Sic utere tuo ut 
alterum non ledas, there would be nothing 
unfair in calling upon the manufacturers to 
abate the mischief, The law as it present 
stood did not afford a sufficient remedy. 
For the purposes of prevention the English 
law was absolutely silent, except with 
regard to one very partial provision. In 
1848, and again in 1858, under the Public 
Health Act, a certain discretionary power 
was given to prevent the creation of nui- 
sances of the description to which he al- 
luded. But there were only two remedies 
which were open—one to individuals, and 
the other to the public; the one by an 
action for damages, the other by an indict- 
ment for nuisance at common law, He 
was not going to ask their Lordships to 
imitate the principles or practice of the 
French Jaw, the provisions of which were 
very stringent in such cases ; but he held 
in his hand a report which was presented 
to both Houses of Parliament in 1855, and 
which was signed by Dr. Waller Lewis, 
medical officer to the General Post Office, 
on the laws of France upon the subject. 
He found by the law of France that those 
noxious occupations, 212 in number, were 
divided into three separate classes, 67 being 
in the first class, 78 in the second, and 67 
in the third; and he would show with 
regard to the most noxious class the pre- 
cautions with which French legislation had 
surrounded it— 


“The establishments of the first class are those 
that must be kept ata distance from private habi- 
tations ; but it is not necessary that they be pro- 
hibited from the outskirts of a town. To the 
authorities belongs the duty of examining if the 
isolation is sufficient, having regard to the import- 
ance of the works, to the nature and configuration 
of the soil, and to the importance of the surround- 
ing dwellings, The demand for authority (¢. ¢. for 
permission to establish) must be directed to the 
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Prefect of the Department, and to the prefect of 
police for the jurisdiction of the Prefecture of the 
Seine. The demand must be accompanied by two 
plans, one indicating the connections of the pro- 
posed works with the neighbouring lands and habi- 
tations, the other showing its internal arrange- 
ments. The demand for authority is sineneied 
in all the communes within a radius of five kilo- 
metres (three miles) and must remain exposed 
during one entire month. Besides this, the Mayor 
of the commune where the works are to be erec- 
ted must hold an inquiry (une enguéte) de com- 
modo et incommodo among the nearest neighbours. 
This inquiry, drawn up by the mayors, consists of 
evidence gathered by themselves personally, or 
communicated by those interested in the matter ; 
it constitutes one of the most important formali- 
ties preceding the authorization. All the docu- 
ments are transmitted tothe Prefect, who submits 
them to the Council of Health, and afterwards to 
the Council of Prefecture, if there is any opposi- 
tion. When these various formalities have been 
gone through, the Prefect sends the whole 
of the documents to the Minister of Com- 
merce, with his recommendations, whatever they 
may be; when, after submitting the proposal to 
the advice of the Council of State, the Minister 
proposes to the chief of the Government an order 
of refusal or authorization, which the Prefect is 
charged with executing,” 

The formalities with respect to the other 
classes were precisely similar, except that 
the documents were not submitted to the 
Minister of Commerce or the Minister of 
State ; but occupations of the second class 
might be authorized by the prefect, and 
those of the third class by the sub-prefect, 
IIe was not going to ask their Lordships 
to adopt such stringent regulations, but he 
would give a few examples of the difficulty 
of obtaining redress under our laws, In 
the year 1839 Sir John Gerard recovered 
£1,000 from Mr. Crossfield, but at an 
expense of £500 above that sum. In 1846 
Sir John brought actions for £6,000 ; he 
recovered £2,000, but at an expense of 
£900. In 1849 he received £450 on 
threat of proceedings. In 1852 he brought 
an action for more than £4,000, and went 
to considerable expense; but that action 
was never tried, owing to his death It 
might be asked why his brother, Sur R, 
Gerard, did not go on with the action ? 
For this reason—that in the mean time the 
manufacturers had so increased in numbers 
that it was very difficult to trace the injury 
to any particular manufacturer, and there- 
fore a person aggrieved. would have no 
chance of recovering damages. In an 
action for damages he believed it was ne- 
cessary to prove, in the first place, not 
only the amount and extent of the injury 
sustained, but also by what specific manu- 
facturer the injury was caused, And al- 
though, in some few cases, a large propric- 
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tor might have succeeded at a very great 
expense in otaining large damages, yet in 
no case, except that of Mr. Muspratt, had 
they succeeded in putting down the nui- 
sance. Action after action was brought 
and the damages were paid, the business 
being so profitable as to render it worth 
while to the manufacturer to run all risks. 
He could mention the case of a small 
farmer near St. Helens. The injury he 
suffercd was so notorious that the proprietor 
voluntarily paid him an allowance of £40 
or £50 a year for the injury he was doing. 
The manufacturer disposed of his works, 
and the farmer went to his successor to ask 
him to continue the allowance. He refused, 
saying, ‘‘Go to so and so, His works are 
within fifty yards of mine, and it is he 
who does you the injury. At any rate, 
you must prove that it is done by my works, 
and until you do you will not get any com- 
pensation from me.”’ It might be said that 
an application might be made to the Court 
of Chancery for an injunction to restrain 
the nuisance. But it was probable the 
remedy might be worse than the disease, 
for the first thing the Court of Chancery 
would do would be to direct an issue to be 
tried at law to ascertain whether this was 
a recurring and continuous damage, and 
the injured party would find himself driven 
to all the expense and annoyance of an 
action at law with a doubtful result. 
He believed that such an injunction might 
be applied for, He gathered from an 
observation made by his noble and learned 
Friend behind him (Lord Chelmsford) that 
such an injunction could not be applied 
for, and certainly would not be granted. 
There remained another remedy—the re- 
medy by indictment. But in order to 
sustain an indictment it was necessary 
to prove not only an amount of injury 
suffered by a particular individual, but also 
that it was a generai injury, so affecting 
the community as to amount to a common 
nuisance. It was also necessary to show 
that the nuisance was continuous, and not 
a casual and accidental nuisance, occurring 
at particular times. | Then there was the 
same difficulty, in proceeding by indict- 
ment, in bringing home a nuisance to a 
particular individual, when there were many 
works of a similar character in the same 
neighbourhood, In addition to this diffi- 
culty, a person who proceeded by indict- 
ment had no chance of receiving any com- 
pensation, because the indictment was a 
criminal proceeding. If he gained his 
action, indeed, he might receive a certain 
The Earl of Derby 
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amount of costs, but an amount quite ip. 
sufficient to cover the expense to which he 
had been put. As to the person who wag 
found guilty of the nuisance, he was only 
bound over on his recognizances to appear 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench when 
called upon, to submit to the penalty im. 
posed by the Court, which was always leni. 
ent, and often merely nominal. It might 
be said that there was nothing so simple ag 
an indictment. He recollected a case that 
occurred four years ago, ‘* The Queen », 
Spence,” where the works were in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester. That wag 
an action for nuisance arising out of the 
manufacture of ammonia and alum. In 
this case there were four Queen’s counsel 
for the plaintif, and four for the defendant, 
The costs of the defendant amounted to 
£4,000, and the plaintiff ’s costs, for some 
reason he could not explain, to £2,000, 
This he knew from the circumstance that 
he, as a landlord, was one of the contri 
butors, at the instance of his tenants, who 
were injured. The case was tried at Liver. 
pool, and occupied three days. There 
were eight learned gentlemen on cach side; 
not less than forty-eight witnesses were ex. 
amined, and the total expense, as he had 
said, was £6,000. If the nuisance had 
been done away, that money would have 
been well spent ; but the nuisance was not 
got rid off. The defendant was immedi- 
ately advised to apply for a new trial, in- 
volving fresh expense, while the nuisance 
was going on. Affidavits were filed, but 
fortunately, before the application was - 
made, it was discovered that the defendant 
was prohibited by his lease from putting 
up any buildings of the character which 
he had erected. An application was made 
to the Court of Chancery, and an injunction 
was obtained on the ground of a violation 
of his lease. He would now ask their 
Lordships whether he had not substan- 
tiated his statement, that a man of moderate 
fortune and means was without a remedy 
in such cases. Legislation in this direc- 
tion had, no doubt, been attempted, but it 
was only partial in its operation, and not 
always intrusted to the best hands. The 
Public Health Act gave to local Boards of 
Health the power of preventing, for the 
future, the erection of these noxious and 
injurious works ; but this provision was con- 
fined to those districts where local Boards 
of Health had been established. Moreover, 
it unfortunately happened frequently that 
the persons of the greatest influence at 
these local boards were those who were 
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most prominent in producing tle nuisance. 
No great aid could, therefore, be expected 
at their hands. The Nuisance Removal 
Act also made some provision in this direc- 
tio. If a manufacturer caused an offen- 
sive efluvium, which was certified by the 
medical officer to be injurious to health, 
and a nuisance, and if the best practicable 
means had not been used to remove it, the 
manufacturer was liable to a penalty of 
£5 aday, which might be increased to 
amazimum of £200, during the continu- 
ance of the nuisance. That appeared an 
easy remedy ; but, unfortunately, the next 
section gave the defendant power to trans- 
fer the case to the Superior Courts, so that 
the plaintiff, who came forward in the 
belief that he had a cheap and summary 
remedy, found himself, in this case also, 
involved in an expensive action at law. 
Then the Act itself was not to be applica- 
ble except in a city, town, or populous dis- 
trict. He believed that there had not been 
as yet any legal definition by the Courts of 
the words ‘‘ a populous district,”’ so that in 
many cases the preliminary question would 
arise whether the Act of Parliament was 
applicable to that district, There was, 
therefore, another element of difficulty and 
doubt. He did not ask their Lordships 
to legislate on his mere statement. He 
was prepared to substantiate all that he 
had said by indisputable evidence, and to 
prove before a Committee the injury done, 
and the inadequacy of the law as tested by 
experienced practitioners in this depart- 
ment. Ile did not ask their Lordships 
now to legislate, but to say he had laid 
before them sufficient grounds for a Par- 
liamentary inquiry. He wished carefully 
to avoid any legislation which should unduly 
hamper any of the manufacturing interests 
of the country, but to ascertain whether 
legislative measures could be introduced 
on this subject not only without injury, 
but with profit to our manufactures. If 
Parliament could so legislate, it would con- 
fer a signal benefit on a large portion 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, who were 
now suffering grevious injury from the 
nuisances which he had pointed out. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was sure 
that their Lordships would not be inclined 
to negative a Motion for an inquiry such 
as that which his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Derby) wished to see undertaken. In 
the clear speech of his noble Friend there 
was a case made for that inquiry. At the 
same time, he must observe that the notice 
of his noble Friend had caused some alarm 
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in the minds of persons engaged in what 
might be described as the staple trades of 
the country; but he was sure that the 
noble Earl would not be a party to impos- 
ing any unjust restrictions on any branch 
of our manufactures. His noble Friend 
wished to inquire into the extent of the 
evil, in order to find a remedy ; and he was 
convinced that the composition of the Com- 
mittee would be such as to inspire confi- 
dence in the minds of their Lordships and 
the country as to the manner in which its 
proceedings would be conducted, 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that he 
would not ask their Lordships to name the 
Committee until Monday next. In the 
mean time, he should confer with his noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) as to its constitu- 
tion, and, to the utmost extent in his 
power, give effect to the wishes of such 
noble Lords as felt an interest in the sub- 
ject, and might desire to serve on the Com- 
mittee. He need searcely observe that the 
subject of the proposed inquiry had no- 
thing to do with party. His wish was to 
have the Committee composed of noble 
Lords who felt an interest in the question. 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH said, that he 
would have opposed any Motion which con- 
templated any undue interference with the 
manufacturing interests. This, he knew, 
contemplated no such interference ; and he 
he could state from his own knowledge that 
the facts stated by his noble Friend were cor- 
rect. He believed that great good would 
result from legislation on this question with- 
out injuring the manufacturing interest. 
The legislation which had already taken 
place on this subject, such as that for the 
consumption of smoke in the metropolis, 
and purifying the water in different districts, 
had proved beneficial; and there was no 
reason why the same good result should 
not follow from legislation in reference 
to manufactures such as those the noble 
Earl described, which were not confined to 
Lancashire, but were to be found in 
great numbers about Newcastle and North 
Shields. He had that day presented a 
petition from his own neighbourhood, 
near the metropolis, which might now be 
called a populous one, complaining of the 
grievance occasioned by the establishment 
of a brick-field in so thickly-populated 
a district. This subject had been a most 
fertile souree of litigation. In one in- 
stance he knew of a professional man who 
had built a new house, and close by him 
a brick-field was opened, out of which 
it was expected that no less than a million 
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of bricks would be taken and burnt. 
Close by was a street of very good houses. 
Was it reasonable or just that these 
offensive vapours should be allowed to 
invade whole streets of dwelling-houses ? 
He understood there was no effectual reme- 
dy for this grievance ; and he hoped the 
noble Earl would not object to the ad- 
dition of the words ‘and offensive” after 
the word “‘ noxious” in the Motion. The 
noble Earl had alluded to the discharge 
of arsenicated refuse into a certain stream 
—he (Lord Ravensworth) wished to call 
attention to the cases of arsenical poison- 
ings which had occurred so frequently, not 
only from the preparation of the dresses 
of females, but from paper-hangings. A 
more painful illustration of the necessity 
of such an inquiry as the present could 
not well be afforded than the case which 
appeared in Zhe Times of the 23rd of 
April, where it appeared that three chil- 
dren died one after another in the same 
house, their deaths being attributed to 
diphtheria, and it was not till the fourth 
child died that it was discovered they 
had been in the habit of licking the paper 
oftheir room, which contained an arseni- 
cal preparation. These were most serious 
circumstances, affecting the health of the 
community at large. Jie most heartily 
concurred in the Motion, and believed that 
the best effects would result from the 
inquiry. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that with 
respect to the proposed addition of the 
words “and offensive,’ he was quite in 
the hands of the House; and there was 
no objection to their insertion, if thcir 
Lordships thought it better. For himself, 
he should have thought the word ‘‘noxious”’ 
to be sufficient. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought that per- 
haps the extension of the reference might 
give rise to some difficulty. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed :— 


And on Monday next the Lords follow- 
ing were named of the Committee :— 


D. Richmond 
E. Derby 

E. Shaftesbury 
E. Graham 

E. De La Warr 
E. Grey 

L. Wodehouse 
L, Ravensworth 


House adjourned at a quarter before 


Seven o’clock, to Monday next, 
half-past Eleven o’clock. 


Lord Ravensworth 


L. Wrottesley 

L. Stanley of Alderley 

L. Monteagle of Bran- 
don 

L. Belper 

L. Talbot de Malahide 

L. Chelmsford 

L, Egerton 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 9, 1862. 


Mixvtes.J—Puntic Bitts.—1° Peace Preserygs 
tion (Ireland); Poor Law Officers’ Superan. 
nuations (Ireland); British Museum. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING AMENDMENT 
BILL.—QUESTION, 


Lorp HOTHAM said, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson), 
When he intended to proceed with ih 
Bill? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON in reply said, 
that it was arranged that the Committee 
of Supply that evening should not go 
beyond ten or half-past ten o’clock, when 
he would proceed with the Merchant Ship. 
ping Acts Amendment Bill. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, that he under. 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to state 
last night that he would inform the House 
this evening when he would bring the Bill 
forward, but he had not the slightest idea 
that it would come before the House that 
evening. He acted under that impression, 
and communicated with some Members of 
the House, who were absent in conse- 
quence of his statement. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he was not present 
when the right hon. Gentleman made his 
statement, but he was under the impres- 
sion from what he read that the noble 
Lord (Lord Hotham) was correct. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that he 
had communicated with the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, and the ar- 
rangement which he mentioned was decided 
on. However, under the circumstances, 
he would not bring the measure forward 
that evening. 


VISIT OF M. MERCIER TO RICHMOND, 
UNITED STATES.—QUESTION. 


Sir JAMES DUKE said, he rose to 
ask the Under Seeretary of State’ for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he can afford any 
information of the object of the French 
Minister proceeding from Washington to 
Richmond ? 

Mr. LAYARD: I fear, Sir, I can give 
no other answer to my hon. Friend than 
this, that, so far as Her Majesty’s Govern: 
ment is informed, M. Mercier went to 
Richmond without any instruction what- 
ever from his own Government. I may 
add, however, that his visit has been st 
tended by no political results whatever. 
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REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS 
IN IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


GzexeraAL UPTON said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther the present foree of Police Constabu- 
lary in Ireland will be sufficient for the 
purpose of Registering Births and Deaths 
under the contemplated measure of the 
Government ? 

Sn ROBERT PEEL: The present 
Constabulary Force, I apprehend, will be 
perfectiy adequate te carry out the provi- 
sions of the Bill. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


RESERVED LIST OF THE NAVY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sir JOHN HAY said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, To lay upon the 
table of the House a copy of the form of 
commission promoting the first-named nine- 


ty officers on the reserved list of Her Majes- 
ty’s Navy to the rank of captain ; and also 
a copy of the form of commission promo- 
ting the last two officers on that list to the 
rank of captain, with any explanation there 
may have been for the necessity of chang- 
ing the form of commission ; also a return 
of the names and pay or other emoluments 
of the first sixteen captains on the reserved 
list; and to move that the case of the re- 
served captains be referred to the law offi- 
cers of the Crown? Tis reason for asking 
for the production of these papers was, that 
in 1851, the retired list of the navy being 
overcrowded, and a great difficulty expe- 
rienced in promoting younger officers to the 
rank of captain, the then First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Sir Francis Baring) framed a 
new reserved list and persuaded certain offi- 
cersof old and distinguished service toaccept 
that promotion. There would have been 
no difficulty in placing those officers on the 
retired list of captains if they had been 
inclined to go there, and there would have 
been no difficulty in promoting such offi- 
cers; but they were of too great an age 
or the country to expect much benefit 
from their services, although at the same 
time they were entitled to claim promo- 
tion from their long and faithful service. 
An Order in Council was issued which 
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induced those officers to accept this pro- 
motion. All those officers were men of 
distinguished service, and had claims to 
the consideration of the country. There 
were two forms of commission in the 
navy. One was for officers on the re- 
tired list, who were not entitled to ex- 
pect promotion or increased pay, and one 
for officers on the reserved list, who were 
entitled to expect promotion up to the 
rank of captain, and ail the advantages 
accruing to officers of similar standing; 
except service afloat. The latter had a 
right to expect the increase of 2s. per 
diem which was granted to officers of 
their standing after a certain length of 
service; but the Admiralty had not ad- 
mitted their claims, although, with the 
exception of two or three officers who had 
accepted commissions under a reserved 
form, the commissions of these officers 
upon the reserved list were identical with 
those of officers upon the active list. He 
wished to have a return of the pay and 
emoluments of the first sixteen officers upon 
the reserved list, because they were en- 
titled, not only to 2s. a day additional, 
but also to be placed upon the retired 
list at 18s. per diem; while, in fact, of 
those sixteen officers, none received more 
than 13s., and some only 10s. 6d. a day. 
A ease had been brought wider his no 
tice, to which he would direct the atten- 
tion of the House. The widow of Com+ 
mander Bowden claimed the pension to 
which she was entitled, but was refused 
by the Admiralty. The answer she got 
from the Admiralty was, that her hushand 
being a lieutenant on the retired list of 
commanders, she was not entitled to a 
higher pension than had been awarded to 
her. Now, how a lieutenant could be on 
the retired list of commanders, he (Sir 
J. Hay) could not understand. However, 
upon urgent representations being made, 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty at length did this lady justice, 
and she was now in the receipt of the 
pension. The noble Lord was tender- 
hearted to the widow, but he still refused 
the claims of the ninety officers which 
had been urged by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich and others of 
authority. All he (Sir J. Hay) required 
was, that the question should he referred 
to the law officers of the Crown to decide 
the matter, and he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would place a generous construc- 
tion upon the terms of the arrangement 
made with those deserving officers. 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this Ilouse, the case of the Re- 
served Captains of [ler Majesty’s Navy should 
be referred to the Law Officers of the Crown,” 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would second the Motion. On the two oc- 
casions last year when he brought the 
question under the notice of the House, 
the Secretary to the Admiralty opposed 
him ; but he hoped that the noble Lord 
would be inclined now to take another view 
of the matter. It was a ease simply of jus- 
tice, and it was not well that impressions 
should get abroad that officers had been led 
to make an arrangement prejudicial to their 
interests upon a statement of the Admi- 
ralty which was liable to misconstruction. 

Mason EDWARDS would entreat the 
noble Lord, the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
to reconsider the vote which he had given 
on the last occasion that this subject was 
brought forward, and do justice to these 
unfortunate officers. As a civilian he felt 
some diffidence in saying anything on that 
which might be considered purely a naval 
question ; and as it had on so many pre- 
vious occasions been brought under the 
consideration of the House, and rejected 
by such trifling majorities, it was quite 
unnecessary for him to go into its merits. 
It was simply a question of justice or in- 
justice to a hundred naval officers, who had 
served their country well in the hour of 
her need, and who had accepted the com- 
missions which they now held with the 
full impression that they should lose no- 
thing, either in pay or promotion; in fact, 
that they would rise by seniority to the 
flag. The commissions of these hundred 
Captains on the reserved list were identical 
with those on the active list, and in the 
majority of instances their rank has been 
conferred for very distinguished services 
in time of war. The only way in which 
they differed from the post-captains on the 
active list was their non-liability to be 
called upon to serve afloat, except under 
extraordinary circumstances—threatened 
invasion, &c. A precisely analogous case 
to this had taken place in the army. Two 
years ago, the hon. and gallant Member 
for Wigan had moved for a Committee 
to inquire into the question of pay of a 
number of officers of the army, who, hay- 

Sir John Hay 





ing retired upon half-pay, were placed on 
a retired list, simply for the purpose of 
making room for others, and having ob. 
tained promotion in course of time, were 
refused the pay of their increased rank, 
Their extra pay had since been granted, 
and this should be considered a precedent 
in favour of those meritorious officers 
whose interests they were now advocating, 
He (Major Edwards) hoped the Admiralty 
might be induced to pursue a similar 
course upon the present occasion, which 
would obviate the necessity for these re- 
peated remonstrances on the part of a large 
section of the House as to the gross in- 
justice under which the gablant body of 
men were at present suffering. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, he also sup. 
ported the claim of those officers. He 
would entreat his noble and gallant Friend, 
in the name of humanity, for the credit of 
the service and the honour of the country, 
to reconsider this subject, and to give the 
officers in question the benefit to which 
they were entitled. 

Mr. C. F. BERKELEY said, he had 
filled the office of private secretary to one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty at the time 
when the order was issued, and his atten- 
tion had therefore been naturally directed 
to the claim of those officers. Ile did not, 
however, regard their claims in the light 
in which they had been presented to the 
House by other hon. Members. The de- 
scription of the list was, he admitted, 
rather unfortunate ; but still it was a 
stereotyped form, and he did not think 
that any reasonable construction of it could 
entitle these officers on the retired list to 
the advantages which were claimed for 
them. Moreover, it would be unfair to 
some officers on the active list, if those on 
the reserved list were dealt with as the 
hon. and gallant Member for Wakefield 
had urged. If they looked at the position 
and prospects of those officers in 1851, be- 
fore the Order in Council was signed, they 
would find that most of them were the old 
war first lieutenants, and he doubted whe- 
ther, if a return of their sea services a8 
commanders afloat were called for, it would 
be found that they averaged twelve months 
service. Of these ninety-five officers, he 
thought only twenty-five had served afloat 
as commanders. Of these twenty-five 
only fifteen had been in command ; the 
other ten served as commanders in line-of- 
battle ships, principally flagships in bar- 
bour or guardships of the ordinary ; forty- 
five had served in the Coastguard or m 
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the Transport service, or in what they 
called long-shore berths, such as naval 
rendezvous for raising men, or in superin- 
tending packets; and the remaining twenty- 
five had never served a single day in any 
capacity, either afloat or on shore, since 
they were lieutenants. The majority of 
these would be receiving 18s. and 20s. a 
day, while post-captains on the active list 
only received 10s. 6d. or perhaps 12s. 6d. 


a day. 

oe CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the subject had so often been discussed in 
the House that he felt he need not then en- 
ter into its various details. He had, how- 
ever, to make a statement which would, he 
believed, for ever set the question at rest. 
In consequence of the many opinions ex- 
pressed as to the claims of the captains of 
the reserved list, his noble Friend the Duke 
of Somerset had referred their case to the 
law officers of the Crown. The law officers 
had gone very carefully into the whole 
merits of the case; they had done so in 
deference to opinions that had been ex- 
“0. by other high legal authorities, who 

ad given a verdict in favour of the claims 
of the officers of the reserved list. It was 
not usual, as the House was aware, to give 


conga to the confidential opinions of the 
aw officers of the Crown; he would not 
therefore read any portions of that opinion, 


except one short sentence. It stated— 
“In our opinion, the Board of Admiralty have 
taken a correct view of the position and rights of 
the commanders promoted to be captains on the 
reserved list, and such officers are not to be re- 
garded as officers on the active list, so as to be 
capable of rising to the higher scale of half-pay, 
provided under the Order of Council of 1851.” 
He felt in a very delicate position with re- 
gard to this matter. These gentlemen 
were brother officers of his own, and he 
naturally felt a sympathy for them. At 
one time he felt there was some griev- 
ance in their case, but having had the op- 
portunity of going very carefully over the 
whole of the case, and the correspondence on 
it, he was bound to say he agreed with the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown. 
aving stated that opinion, he believed the 
House would think it better he should not 
80 into all the details. It was very desir- 
able that these lists should be simplified, 
and that there should no longer be such 
Various classes of retirements. But the 
House should remember that these lists 
were remnants of the old war, and, desira- 
le as the object was, there were no means 
of putting them on a better fuoting as long 
as the old officers were living. In reply to 
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the question of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Wakefield, he would state that there 
was no objection to lay on the table the two 
forms of commissions the hon. Member 
had referred to. It had been the practice 
to give commissions when officers were 
either promoted to rank or appointed to 
a ship, and on each commission an officer 
had to pay a stamp duty of 5s. In future 
there was to be one form of commission 
for each class of officers in the navy, 
whether on the active, reserved, or re- 
tired list. That commission would con- 
stitute the officer’s legal rank in the navy, 
and appointments to a ship would be made 
by letter. That was the history of the late 
Order in Council respecting commissions, 
and it had nothing to do with reserved 
officers as distinct from active officers. 
His hon. and gallant Friend asked for 
a return of the names and pay or other 
emoluments of the first sixteen captains 
on the reserved list. It would be invi- 
duous to give the first sixteen names, 
but there would be no objection to give 
the whole of the names in the list. It 
was perfectly true that they were not re- 
ceiving as much as the captains who had 
been twenty years on the active list, and, 
being above fifty five years of age, were enti- 
tled toa retirement of 18s. 6d. a day ; but it 
must be borne in mind that the latter were 
officers who had served their time as com- 
manders, while most of the officers on the 
reserved list had not served as comman- 
ders at all, and they were not entitled to 
be put in the same position as officers 
on the active list. The last part of the 
Motion he could not consent to, and he 
hoped the House would support him in re- 
sisting it. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man and others proposed, on a former 
occasion, that the case of the reserved 
captains be referred to the law officers of 
the Crown. The case had been referred to 
the law officers, and he had given, as far as 
he could, a résumé of their opinion. He 
had received a letter from a distinguished 
officer on the active list, who earnestly en- 
treated him not to accede to the Motion of 
the hon. and gallant Member, as it would 
seriously reflect, he said, on many old offi- 
cers as well as himself, If they were to 
be in the same position as reserved officers, 
he hoped that his hon. and gallant Friend 
would remember, that if by a Vote of the 
House the reserved officers were put on 
the same footing with active list, it would 
have the effect of damaging seventy officers 
out of the ninety-five who were on that 
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list, beeause they must cease to reccive 
the extra pay they were now receiving for 
long service. He was quite sure that, 
taking that view, his hon. and gallant 
Friend would do right to allow the ques- 
tion to rest, and not further lead these old 
officers to believe that they had any just 
claims to be placed upon an equality with 
active officers in the service. 

Cotonen TALBOT said, that he could 
not understand why the Admiralty should 
refuse to concede the just claims of the 
meritorious officers whose case had been 
so repeatedly brought before the House. If 
the question remained as it was at present, 
it would still continue a bugbear, and the 
officers would consider that they had not 
had justice done to them. He wanted 
to know the reasons on which that justice 
had been refused. The Admiralty ought 
to have consulted the law officers upon 
the question when it was first brought 
forward ; but having at length done so, he 
did not see why the officers could not 
be told the reasons why the claim had 
been refused. If the Motion were pressed 
to a division, he should certainly support 


it. 
Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 


considered that the noble Duke at the 
head of the Admiralty had taken a very 
proper course in submitting the matter 
to the law officers. The fact was, the 
claim depended entirely upon the con- 
struction of the Order in Council. He had 
always considered that order very doubtful 
in respect to its wording, and he should 
have been prepared to have voted for the 
Motion had it not been for the statement of 
the Government that the matter had been 
submitted to the law officers, and they 
had decided that the proper construction 
of the Order in Council operated against 
the claims of the officers in question. He 
quite agreed that it was contrary to the 
practice of the House to call upon the 
Government to produce the opinions of 
their law officers, which were private and 
confidential documents; and, indeed, he 
could easily conceive that such a course 
would be highly inconvenient. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, and however sorry 
he might be for the individuals who suf- 
fered by it, he thought his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend must arrive at the conclusion 
that he had done all he could for them, 
and that the matter must be allowed to 
rest, 

_ Mr. MALINS said, the subject was 
in an unsatisfactory position, and it had 
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not been improved by the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet. THe had heard the 
right hon. Baronet on several occasions 
express his opinion that those officers had 
been ill-treated, and that the construction 
of the document was in their favour, 
but the right hon. Baronet now advised 
them to give way, because the opinion 
of the law officers had been taken, and 
their opinion was against them. He had 
the most profound respect for the opinions 
of the Jaw officers, but he should like 
to see the statement of the case upon 
which it was based. On the last occasion 
when the subject was discussed the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Portsmonth 
said his meaning was different from that 
which had been put upon the order ; but 
it was a clear principle of law, that when 
any one was induced to act upon a written 
document, the question was not what was 
the intention of the framer, but what idea 
was conveyed to the minds of those who 
were induced to act upon it. There was 
a conflict of opinion upon the construe 
tion of the document. He believed that 
his learned Friend Mr. Lush, than whom 
no one was more competent to give an 
opinion, was directly opposed to the law 
officers of the Crown. Any opinion might 
be obtained according as the facts were 
stated ; and if the opinion of the law offi- 
cers was to be binding, it should be given 
upon a case submitted to, and settled by 
the advisers of the reserved captains. He 
expressed no opinion of his own; but as 
these gentlemen could not submit thé 
question to any tribunal, he thonght the 
Admiralty ought not to put their own 
construction upon the order, and refuse 
all redress. He suggested that the opi- 
nion of the law officers of the Crown should 
be taken on a statement of the facts 
drawn up to the satisfaction of the Go- 
vernment and the officers, or, better still, 
that the case should be submitted to the 
Privy Council or such other tribunal as 
might be agreed upon by both parties. 
The question might thus be finally dis- 
posed of. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
should not have risen, as he certainly did 
not intend to take the unprecedented and 
inconvenient course of entering into @ vin- 
dication of the opinion given by the law 
officers of the Crown. His hon. and learned 
Friend, however, had rather inconsiderately 
thrown out an idea that the Government 
had submitted to the officers of the Crown 
a garbled statement. 
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Mr. MALINS: I said nothing of the 
kind. What I said was, that there might 
have been the omission of facts which the 
officers themselves would have wished to 
have stated. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
accepted the explanation, and would state 
that the course taken by the Government 
was, to lay before the law officers all the 
documents which contained the statements 
of the officers themselves, the Order in 
Council, and the other papers, upon the 
proper construction of which their case de- 
pended, in order that they might speak for 
themselves. Whether their opinion was 
right or wrong, it was formed upon a clear 
view of the legal meaning of the document 
on which the retirement was granted. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he wished to ask, whether the opinion of 
the Lord Chancellor had been taken on 
the point, because he believed that the 
opinion of that high functionary was wholly 
opposed to that of the Solicitor General. 
The officers, who had been unjustly treat- 
ed, were officers who had seen more service 
than any officers had seen since the peace 
of 1815. He thought it disgraceful that 
the Government should refuse the paltry 
sum that was claimed. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he was of opinion, 
that after what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, the Motion 
should be withdrawn ; but he thought the 
matter was one which ought to be inquired 
into by a Select Committee. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS observed, that 
it would be extremely unfortunate for the 
officers themselves if the Motion was, under 
the circumstances, pressed to a division. 
He hoped the Motion would be withdrawn, 
and it would be then competent to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to call the attention 
of the Government and the House to the 
question in some other form. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he would with- 
draw the Motion. At the same time, he 
wished to announce his intention of moving 
for a Committee on the subject. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE RECORD OFFICE. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
rose to call attention to the state of the 
Record Office. A very erroneous impres- 
sion had been conveyed by certain state- 
ments in a recent debate on the subject. 
Hon, Members had been led to believe that 
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the Record Office was as admirable and per- 
fect as any one could desire, and that the 
Master of the Rolls thought he had accom. 
modation for more papers than he pos- 
sessed. The truth was, that the Master of 
the Rolls entertained an opinion diametri- 
cally opposite to that attributed to him, 
The Report on the subject had been made 
by the Master of the Rolls, dated the 6th 
December, 1861, in which, after enume- 
rating all the expedients and makeshifts 
he had attempted to make in order to take 
charge of the important records which had 
been sent to him, he said all these temporary 
expedients and makeshifts, had, however, 
been overthrown by the intended demoli- 
tion of the State Paper Office. The trans- 
fer of so many records had necessitated 
many alterations which were very detri- 
mental to the documents, inconvenient to 
the public, and burdensome to the officers, 
Yet they were told that this was an ad- 
mirable office. The houses in Chancery 
Lane were not fit for the reception of such 
important records as were placed there, 
They were all dark, ill-ventilated, rickety, 
damp, unprotected against fire, and pers 
petually under repair. The documents 
kept there were packed in racks from floor 
to eciling; and there was great want of 
space. It had been stated that the Master 
of the Rolls had represented that he had 
so much space that he would take charge 
of the documents, which it had been in- 
tended should be placed in the Victoria 
Tower. What occurred was this :—when it 
was determined that the State Paper Office 
should be pulled down, and that the doeu- 
ments it contained should be placed in 
the Victoria Tower—to get to the upper 
room of which it was necessary to mount 
350 steps—the Master of the Rolls said, 
rather than the documents should be placed 
there, whatever inconvenience he was put 
to, he would take charge of them. It was 
then proposed they should be put in the 
cellars of Whitehall. He had himself 
visited the Record Office, and what did 
he find? There was an interference on 
the part of the Board of Works. They 
put up an order that no papers or books 
should be placed near the outer walls lest 
they should give way. Notices were also 
posted up to show where ladders were to 
be found in case of fire. Those important 
records were deposited, many of them in 
the cellars, and some even in the stables, 
a portion of the latter being hoarded off 
for that purpose. That was the admirable 
way in which the public works were con- 
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ducted ; yet, from the representations that 
had been made, the impression left on the 
Ilouse of Commons was that the accom- 
modation provided was perfect and satis- 
factory ; and that in the face of a Report 
from the Master of the Rolls of the most 
opposite character. He had therefore felt 
it to be his duty to bring the matter before 
the House, thinking it highly injudicious 
that through any instrumentality impres- 
sions should be conveyed to that House 
which were not strictly consistent with the 
facts of the case. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to know why the Record Office 
had not been proceeded with? In 1850 
an estimate was given in, and the build- 
ing, which was a very ugly one, was com- 
menced. One wing was erected, but owing 
to the Crimean war the building had never 
been completed. During that war a por- 
tion of the War Office, containing records, 
was wanted for other purposes, and the 
records were sent to the present Master 
of the Rolls for custody. ‘Thus he re- 
ceived 160 tons from the War Office; and 
lately he had thrown on his hands, to save 
them from the Victoria Tower, the docu- 
ments which were formerly in the State 
Paper Office. No proper accommodation, 
however, was available for the preserva- 
tion of the valuable historical documents 
of the country ; and if any accident oc- 
curred, the loss would be irreparable. The 
Master of the Rolls had done more than 
any of his predecessors for the purpose of 
securing their safe custody and making 
them properly accessible to the public. 
He did not think a due tribute of ac- 
knowledgment had been paid to him in 
that respect. It was well known that 
shortly after he entered on his office 
he had commenced a series of calendars 
of historical documents in his custody. 
These were now being printed. The 
records were arranged in an admirable 
manner, and rendered perfectly accessi- 
ble to searchers, vast numbers of whom 
consulted them. During the last year 
there had been no fewer than 12,435 
searches: for historical documents, and for 
these no fees were charged. There was 
only one room in which the literary 
searchers could be accommodated, and 
that was only eighteen feet by twelve 
feet. It might fairly be supposed that 
the building was so bad that the Govern- 
ment were ashamed to go on with it. If 
a picture of it were produced, he did not 
think the House would approve it. He 
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was sure it could not meet with the sane. 
tion of the noble Viscount at the head of 
the Government; because it combined al] 
the inconveniences resulting from the at- 
tempt in these days to imitate a bad style 
of Gothic and medieval architecture. He 
understood that the Master of the Rolls 
objected strongly to the Victoria Tower, 
where, owing to their being no fireplace, 
and no means of making one, it was im- 
possible that any of the legal and histori- 
cal documents in his custody could be pro- 
perly kept or consulted. 

Mr. COWPER said, he believed they 
owed the very eloquent appeal of the hon. 
Member for Bridport to a certain ambigu- 
ity in the word “office.” When he (Mr. 
Cowper) had said that he thought the 
Record Office was perfect, he of course 
meant to refer to the public, building of 
which the hon. Member was speaking; 
and notwithstanding what had been said 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite, he believed the Record repository 
to be as perfect a building for its pur- 
pose as could be erected. No doubt the 
temporary arrangement by which a num- 
ber of papers were deposited in hired 
houses, until the building intended for 
their reception was provided, was not the 
most convenient one. It was by no means 
a new practice to place records in build. 
ings which were not fire-proof. Indeed, 
the new Record Office, erected by the 
Government, was the only fire-proof re- 
pository of the kind that had been built 
of late years. Domesday Book and other 
most interesting records had been kept 
for centuries at the Chapter-house, West- 
minster, in a building of which the late Mr. 
Braidwood said that, owing to the posi- 
tions of the interior woodwork, fire, if 
once commenced, would with difficulty 
be extinguished. The records kept in 
the hired houses in Chancery Lane and 
Rolls Yard, although useful, were not 
of a very valuable character, consisting 
for the most part of muster-books of old 
ships, paybooks from the army, logbooks, 
and the like. The papers before the 
House, however, showed that plans ex- 
isted by which the preservation of all 
these documents would be provided for 
within no very long space of time. It 
was said that there was no continuity of 
management in the office of Public Works, 
because the head of the department went 
out with every change of Government. 
Certainly that remark did not hold good 
of the proceedings connected with the 
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Record Office. They began in 1847, when 
the Earl of Carlisle adopted a plan which, 
in its main features, resembled the one 
that had since been executed. In 1850 
the Duke of Somerset proposed a large and 
comprehensive scheme, by which the whole 
of the records of England for the next 
hundred years might be provided for. That 
scheme consisted of three parts, one of | 
which was to have been executed in 1850, 
and the other two left till future occasions. 
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delay ; but the matter was under considera- 
tion of the Government. The House 
would hardly be inclined to take up the 
complaint that the Government had been 
too ready to propose a large Vote for an 
expensive building. When it was said 
that the hire of houses was a more expensive 
plan than the construction of a new build- 
ing, he would inform the hon. Gentleman 
that the estimate for the new wing was 
£92,000, and therefore it was difficult to 





The first part had been actually carried | see how far economy would be served by 
out, and was represented by the building | erecting a new wing without an absolute 
now under discussion. It had originally | necessity ; but, if such necessity should 
been thought that the building would | be shown to exist, the Government would 
suffice for the Records of the next fifty | not shrink from proposing a Vote to Parlia- 
years; but Mr. Pennethorne’s view on | ment, in order that the records might be 
that point, which was less sanguine, and | kept in a proper and safe condition. He 
extended only to ten years, though it had | did not agree with the criticisms which 
not proved quite accurate, was nearer the | had been passed on the building. The 
mark. So that with respect to the com- | gravamen of the complaint appeared to be 
plaint of the hon. Member for Bridport | that the style was Gothic; it must be 
as to these documents being in hired | remembered that the stories were neces- 
houses, there was no fault resting on the | sarily low, the rooms small, and requiring 
Board of Works, for they had a plan of! much light. These requirements necessi- 
an eastern wing to be added to the pre- | tated a different elevation from what they 
sent building, which would amply provide | might otherwise have had, but it was, in his 
not only for all the documents spoken of opinion, as well planned a building as he 
by the hon. Gentleman, but for all those | had ever seen. He quite agreed with the 


likely to come into the Master of the | hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. C. 
Rolls’ hands for the next ten years. | Bentinck), that the greatest credit was due 
The ground was obtained, and everything | to the Master of the Rolls for the manner 
ready for commencing the work, except |in which he had exercised his office of 


the money. The Government wished, | keeper of the records. The records were 
before incurring expense, to be satisfied | now concentrated in one position, instead 


that it was absolutely necessary. There 
was a large mass of papers sent in from 
the War Office and other departments 
which required arrangement. These 
having been subjected to careful examina- 
tio by a Commission appointed by i.e 
Treasury, it was found that one-third of 
them might be destroyed, and 220 tons 
were reduced to pulp. Thus the expense 
of keeping useless documents would be 
saved. Another question that must be 
considered was whether any new building 
should be fitted up as expensively as the 
present building, which was all iron and 
stone, except the roof, and the most ela- 
borate precautions were adopted to guard 
against depredations. In considering the 
question of any new building, it was ne- 
cessary to know whether the documents 
to be placed in them were of such a cha- 
racter as to require such expensive fittings. 
Ancient historical records might offer temp- 
tation, but few persons would care to pur- 
loin a navy muster-roll of 1807. Those 
Were among the causes that had led to the 





of being scattered over many places, and 
were capable of being digested with greater 
facility by the able men who were now 
engaged upon the duty. The Master of 
the Rolls, no doubt, desired that his de- 
partment should be as perfect as possible, 
but the financial interests of the country 
required caution in making any outlay ; 
but, should a necessity be proved to exist, 
there would be no delay in asking Parlia- 
ment to grant a sum of money for the 
purpose. 


THE FORT IN PLYMOUTH SOUND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to call 
attention to a subject which he had already 
brought before the House on a former 
evening. It appeared that a fort was 
about to be constructed in Plymouth Sound, 
upon an artificial island inside the break- 
water. He thought that, even if the fort 
were necessary, the site was injudiciously 
chosen, and the fort ought rather to be 
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built upon the breakwater than upon an 
island which would encroach upon the 
already limited anchorage in the Sound. 
The site that had been selected was com- 
manded by numerous batteries, and the 
formation of an artificial island would be 
a matter of considerable expense. The 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for War 
had declined to delay the work, although 
he consented to submit the question as to 
the necessity of the fort to the Defence 
Commission. That appeared to be an 


illogical course of proceeding, because if 


the Defence Commissioners should report 
against the fort, every penny that had been 
expended upon it would be wasted. The 
right hon. Baronet had stated that it was 
not possible to put the fort on the break- 
water because the breakwater was not 
sufficiently strong to bear it, but it would 
be cheaper to strengthen it than to make 
an island. He wished to know upon what 
grounds the right hon. Gentleman prepared 
to defend the course which he had inti- 
mated his intention of adopting? 


THE DRESS OF DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr KNIGHTLEY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, If he 
has any objection to submit to Her Ma- 
jesty whether it would not be desirable to 
make some alterations in the dress at pre- 
sent worn by deputy-lieutenants, and to 
point out the incongruous nature of the 
costume? Very few persons had availed 
themselves of it at the opening of the In- 
ternational Exhibition. The tight coatee, 
the gigantic epaulet, and the stiff collar, 
had been abolished in the army, and he did 
not see why deputy-lieutenants should be 
required to wear all those disfigurements, 
with the addition of a cocked hat with a 
parti-coloured plume. There was a sus- 
picion that the dress was somewhat ridi- 
culous—there could be no doubt that it was 
very uncomfortable. He would recommend 
the adoption of the tunic as more sightly 
and convenient. Perhaps the only argu- 
meut in fayour of the retention of the 
existing suit was that some gentlemen 
might not like the expense of new 
uniforms. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he begged 
leave, in reply to the question of the hon. 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), to 
explain that, according to the information 
he had received, the fort which was to be 
built at Plymouth would be erected upon 
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a rock, and not upon an artificial founda- 
tion. It would be placed close behind the 
centre of the breakwater, in such a situa. 
tion that no vessels, except those of the 
smallest draught of water would think of 
anchoring near it. The site of the fort 
was carefully considered by the Defence 
Commission before it was decided upon, 
The only alternative was to build it on the 
breakwater, and the Commissioners congi- 
dered the site in question the better one in 
all respects ; first, because the breakwater, 
not being built of solid stone, wouid not 
afford a solid foundation; and, secondly, 
that it was so low that in order to render 
the guns of the fort effective in all wea- 
thers, it would be necessary to build it up 
to a considerable height above the break- 
water, which would have occasioned extra 
expense, ‘The guns of the fort would be 
able to fire either in one direction or the 
other. Under all the circumstances, con- 
sidering that the Report of the Defence 
Commissioners might be expected in 
fortnight, and that works could not be 
suspended without a sacrifice of money, 
and without inflicting hardship upon the 
contractor and the workmen whom he had 
employed —he was informed at Ports- 
mouth the other day, that in consequence 
of the suspension of the works at Spit- 
head, the contractor for those forts had 
discharged two hundred men whom he had 
collected together—it did not appear to 
him to be desirable to suspend the con- 
struction of the fort. 

In answer to the question put to him by 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
(Mr. Knightley), he could only say that he 
did not think there wasany reasonable objec- 
tion to the existing uniform of the deputy- 
lieutenants. These things were all matters 
of taste, and for his own part, he preferred 
the old uniform of the army to the new 
one. No doubt the tunic was better 
adapted to the exigencies of service than 
was the coatee, but it certainly did not 
look so well at a drawing-room or a levee. 
In addition to that, many gentlemen who 
had got uniforms would object to being 
called upon to change them, and it would 
not be convenient to have two different 
uniforms for gentlemen who purchased 
their coats at different times. For these 
reasons he was not disposed to recommend 
any change. 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 
Mr. BLAKE rose, pursuant to notice, 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
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whether he was prepared to state his in- 
tentions as to bringing in a Bill for the 
reform of the Grand Jury Laws. The hon. 
Gentleman observed that the subject of 
reforming the grand jury laws of Ireland 
had been before the House in one shape or 
another for the last five-and-twenty years. 
The late Sir Robert Peel had said that 
within his Parliamentary experience he did 
not remember a single Session in which a 
Bill had not been brought forward, and he 
(Mr, Blake) might say that he could not 
eall to mind any session in which Bills 
had not been brought forward, either by 
Chief Secretaries, Attorney Generals, or 
private Members, with the view of dealing 
with the evil. He confessed it appeared 
strange to him that so many difficulties 
should be thrown in the way of a reforma- 
tion that seemed to be so desirable. The 
main object of reforming the grand jury 
laws of Ireland was to establish the great 
and universally admitted principle that 
there should be no taxation without repre- 
sentation. The House was not, perhaps, 
aware that in Ireland the occupying tenant 
paid the whole of the county rate, and that 
the landlord paid nothing, although he 
might own 10,000 acres, unless in cases 
where he occupied the house on his own 
demesne, which was seldom the case in a 
country of almost general absentecism. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, the 
landlords or their agents sat upon the 
grand juries to disburse money which they 
did not contribute to raise, and to control 
an expenditure which was for their own 
benefit alone. To show how unfair the 
system operated, he might say, that al- 
though three-fourths of the population of 
the city of Waterford were Catholics, 
there had never been a single citizen high 
sheriff of that religion since the reign of 
James IT. except one. According to the 
practice in Ireland the high sheriff chose 
the grand jury, so that there was no re- 
presentation of the ratepayers whatever. 
Another objection was, that the tenant 
paid the whole of the grand jury cess, and 
a further injustice was inflicted by the fact 
that the greater portion of the amount so 
raised went to improve the property of the 
landlord in the shape of roads, bridges, 
&c., and in respect of which the landlord 
got an inereased rent when a new te- 
nant came in. # Another, and not the 
least formidable, objection to the grand 
Jury system is the very transient nature 
of the body itself, They were called 
into existence three or four days before 
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the assizes; they remained together per- 
haps, not more than a weck; and the con- 
sequence was, that they were obliged 
to dispose of the whole of the business 
in. a hasty and inconsiderate manner. 
They then separated, and in all proba- 
bility did not meet again for six months, 
or until the next assizes. It would, he 
thought, be very much to the advantage 
of those whose money was raised and 
expended, if the grand jury system were 
so reformed ,that the grand jury should 
become a sort of corporation, as in Eng- 
lish counties, whose duty it would be 
to meet together at least four times a 
year, in order to discuss fiscal matters. 
He hoped that the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland would not 
allow another Session to pass without 
applying himself to the redress of the 
abuses of which he complained. Year 
after year the subject had been taken 
up by Royal Commissions and by Select 
Committees of the House of Commons, 
but nothing had come of it. In order 
that the House might appreciate the rela- 
tion between the grand jury and the rate- 
payers, he would briefly refer to the evi- 
dence of one or two influential and ex- 
perienced gentlemen upon the subject. 
Mr. Joseph Kincaid, of the firm of Stewart 
and Kincaid, land agents to Lord Palmer- 
ston, was asked whether the grand jury 
cess was much complained of by ‘ke te- 
nantry, and his answer was—“ Very 
much : ”— 

“Does it appear to you that it would be de- 
sirable that the landlords, in the first instance, 
should pay those rates ?—We are agents to an 
estate in the county of Dublin where the land- 
lord pays the whole of the county cess, and 
charges no part to the tenant; and 1 have for a 
considerable time held the opinion that the iand- 
lord ought to pay all the local charges on the 
land. Several years ago I published a letter on 
the subject. I should think in Longford¢he rate 
amounts to nearly 2s. in the pound. 

“Ts it your opinion that it would be for the 
benefit of the landed proprietors to take upon them- 
selves the payment of the taxes and charges upon 
the land ?—1 think it would be for the benefit of the 
landed proprietors that the tenants should be re- 
lieved from demands by other parties, particularly 
from the county cess, which presses upon them 
at a season when they are not able to pay it. 

“ Does it appear to you that the principle adopted 
as to the poor rate would be applicable to county 
charges, dividing the amount between the landlord 
and tenant ?—It may be, but I doubt whether the 
mode adopted is desirable, the tenant paying in 
the first instance, and getting an allowance after- 
wards, and it is open to the objection I have 
already suggested, that the tenant ought to be 
relieved as mach as possible from different de- 
mands upon him at different seasons of the year 
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and that the pecuniary dealings of the tenant with 
reference to the charges upon the land should be 
principally with his landlord. That principle of 
dividing the amount of the charges would be fair, 
giving the tenant a voice in the expenditure of the 
public money as well as the Jandlord; but the 
details may be exceedingly difficult to manage. 
“In what manner would you propose to check 
the amount of the county rates if the landlords 
were liable to pay, and not the tenants ?—The land- 
lords and agents generally are the persons who lay 
on the assessment, as members of the grand juries. 
“ Would you continue the present system of as- 
sociating the ratepayers with the magistrates ?— 
I think the grand jury laws are capable of very 
great improvement in that respect; at the same 
time, I would be inclined to give the ratepayers a 
voice in the expenditure of the public money.” 


The evidence of Lord Clancarty, for many 
years foreman of the County Galway 
Grand Jury, was also important. The 
noble Lord said — 


“TI am of opinion that if more than a partial 
remedy is to be applied—if a radical change is to 
be made in the system, it should be to do away 
altogether with grand juries for all purposes but 
the criminal business of the county, and to invest 
the Poor Law boards of guardians—representing 
as they do all the real and fairly taxable pro- 
perty within their several districts—with all the 
fiscal powers hitherto exercised by grand juries, 
subject, of course, to such regulations as would 
prevent these new duties from interfering with 
the fulfilment of the primary objects of this in- 
stitution, Dispensaries, fever hospitals, roads, 
and all other local public works, it is especially 
desirable should be placed under representative 
control, both for the sake of better efficiency, and 
in order to create that responsibility towards the 
payers of rates to which they are fairly entitled.” 


Admiral Trench, when examined on the 
same subject, said— 


‘Every attempt to improve the fiscal laws which 
govern grand juries has failed, and this because 
the system is itself vicious, and incapable of pro- 
ducing good. . . . I think that no power of 
raising and expending money should ever be in- 
trusted to an irresponsible body, and least of all to 
grand juries. I would strongly advise that the 
whole machinery should be abolished, and an 
entire new system be resorted to. Surely, the 
great duration of the grand jury system, the 
numberless attempts to improve it, and the neces- 
sity for present inquiry are, or ought to be, more 
than enough to condemn it. I have spoken of it 
as the worst of irresponsible bodies for the purpose 
of levying and expending public money; and a 
long and attentive experience has justified me in 
doing so.” 


Sir Richard Kane’s evidence was as fol- 
lows :— 


“‘ Have you any suggestions you wish to lay be- 
fore the Commissioners ?—No ; only that I would 
strongly recommend that half of the county rate 
should be placed upon the landlord; and the 
reason why I say so is this, that the lords of the 
soil, who generally compose the grand juries, 
would look, I think, with more attention, and a 
greater degree of surveillance, to the disposition 
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of the funds, if they were to put their hands into 
their own pockets. You would have a little more 
discussion ; but, at all events, I think it would 
have a salutary effect, There are now nominal 
guardians of baronies, in many instances, who are, 
I need not say, very useless repr tatives,” 


Sir Richard Musgrave likewise said— 


“| think it fair that a portion of the rate should 
be paid by the landlord, and for this reason, that 
the landlord has the power, as a grand juror, of 
imposing the rate for the purpose of effecting im. 
provements, now that the rate is entirely paid by 
the tenant, although the tenant derives benefit 
from the improvements, only during his lease, 
When his lease expires, the landlord comes in for 
the entire benefit of that tax which he had imposed 
himself upon the tenant.” 


Having thus referred to the evidence of 
some of the best authorities on the subject, 
he ventured to direct the attention of the 
House and the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to a few extracts from the Report of the 
Royal Commissioners in 1842, They 
said— 

“ The intent of the Legislature in establishing 
presentment sessions seems to have been to give 
to the ratepayers such a representation thereat ag 
would enable them to prevent improper or impro- 
vident presentments ; but the law is not effectual 
for its purpose. Magistrates may, and, when a par- 
ticular object is to be carried, not unfrequently 
do, attend the presentment sessions of baronies 
where they have no property, and outvote those 
who have. ‘Then, as to the associated ratepayers, 
they are not chosen by the ratepayers at large, 
but are taken by lot from the reduced lists made 
by the grand jury in the way already described, 
They are therefore nominees, not of the class they 
are to represent, but of the class they are to con- 
trol. The lot, too, may fall upon the most unfit, 
which is, of itself, a serious fault in the system; 
and, the uncertainty in which the ratepayers named 
by the grand jury are left until the day of the 
presentment sessions, as to the particular indi- 
viduals who may be drawn to serve, is obviously 
calculated to prevent a regular attendance. 

(Signed) ‘J. Brake, Chief Remembrancer, 
* Joun Youne, Bart. 
“ Baron GREENE. 
“ Wiiu1am Somervitez, Bart. 
“ Joun L, O’FEerratu,” 


The Committee of 1830.—This Committee, and 
previous Parliamentary Committees, recommended 
that in all future leases the whole or a part of all 
grand jury assessments be placed on the landlord. 

Committee of 1844.—This Committee on the 
townland valuation recommend that county cess 
and poor rate should be collected together, and 
that all tenants should have the power of deduct- 
ing a portion of the county rate as under the 
poor law, 

Devon Commission, 1845.—Recommend that 
the cost of certain public works in counties be 
borne by the proprietors, and the support of cha- 
ritable institutions be transferred to the poor laws. 

Committee of 1836—Commission of 1840— 
Devon Commission, 1845.—All these recommend 
the office of clerk of the crown and peace to be 
united ; those of 1840 and 18465, that the office of 
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gounty treasurer should be abolished; that of 
1840, that presentment sessions should consist 
only of magistrates qualified by property within 
the barony, and the elected guardians of same. 


He thought he had now laid before the 
House an abundance of evidence to show 
that a change in the Irish grand jury laws 
was urgently required. The state of things 
described by the several Commissions, and 
the witnesses whose evidence he had quot- 
ed, still continued. He did not make any 
charge against the right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland—he did not 
blame him for the unsatisfactory state of 
the law—but he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would at one give his attention 
to the subject, and that before the end of 
the present Session he (Mr. Blake) might 
have the pleasure of congratulating him 
on having accomplished that which so 
many of his predecessors in office had 
failed in accomplishing. He believed that 
there was no subject more worthy of the 
right hon. Baronet’s attention than the 
question of the reform of the grand jury 
laws. It was matter of notoriety that 
there was scarcely any Irish measure, no 
matter how urgently required, which did 
not take seven years to debate before it 
became law; and unfortunately, if any 
interregnum took place, and that the dis- 
cussions had to commence de novo, another 
period of seven years was consumed before 
anything final was done. If the Govern- 
ment adopted the suggestions of the vari- 
ous commissions which had inquired into 
the subject, they would make the grand 
juries of Ireland something in the nature 
of county corporations, and those who paid 
the cess would feel that they had repre- 
sentation as well as taxation. He believed 
the right hon. Baronet was not prepared 
to go into a discussion of the subject at 
the present moment, as, owing to an un- 
intentional mistake on his (Mr. Blake’s) 
part, he had led the right hon. Baronet to 
understand that he should, on the present 
occasion, ask a question only. He hoped, 
however, that the right hon. Baronet would 
give him a reply as to whether, in the 
event of the Government not doing any- 
thing in the matter themselves this Ses- 
sion, they would give their support to a 
proposition embracing the various improve- 
ments which he had ventured to indicate. 
The first point was as to the representa- 
tion on the juries; the next, that the taxa- 
tion should be on the poor rate principle— 
namely, that a portion should be paid by 
the landlord as well as by the tenant. He 
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knew that the right hon. Baronet’s hands 
were full at the present moment, but he 
might, without interference with the mea- 
sures which he himself was promoting, 
give the assistance of the Government to 
a private Member endeavouring to effect 
those necessary reforms. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, that he was 
not prepared to enter into a discussion of 
the grand jury laws. As had been observed, 
two or three Attorney Generals had 
failed to make satisfactory progress with 
measures they had introduced ; and he did 
not think that at the present stage of the 
Session it would be desirable to introduce 
a Bill making any considerable changes in 
the action of the grand jury laws. In the 
case of the associated cess-payers, there 
might not be all the freedom of action that 
was to be desired; and he would be glad 
to introduce a Bill, perhaps next Session, 
if he held office, and would give the sub- 
ject careful attention during the recess. 
He was not aware that the Irish generally 
desired to see any serious change made. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that the subject 
had excited great interest in Ireland. 
There had been several county meetings 
held; and the proposals made at those 
meetings, at which all classes were repre- 
sented, showed that a measure of the 
nature shadowed forth by the answer of 
the right hon. Baronet would not be satis- 
factory. The question was, why should 
county cess be borne by one class, and the 
rate for the relief of the poor be divided 
between two classes? For his own part 
he would rather wait ten years than accept 
a peddling and contemptible measure like 
that shadowed forth by the right hon. 
Baronet. 

Cotonen DUNNE said, he considered 
that those who had the management of 
the cess were those who paid it, for all 
taxes of the kind must ultimately fall upon 
the land. He hoped that the right hon. 
Baronet would see from the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken, what was the real nature of the 
changes asked for. 


THE DISTRESS IN THE MANUFACTUR. 
ING DISTRICTS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he had 
given notice of his intention to put some 
questions to the President of the Poor Law 
Board respecting the working of the Poor 
Law in the cotton manufacturing districts, 
Both inside and outside of the House he 
had heard it stated privately that it was 
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premature to bring the question of the 
distress in Lancashire before the House 
on that occasion. To a certain extent he 
agreed with those who held that opinion. 
The matter was a very delicate one, re- 
quiring careful handling, lest false hopes 
should be raised ; but he ventured to think, 
that as the subject had already been dis- 
cussed in the newspapers, both in Lanca- 
shire and in London, and among all classes 
of the population, it, in his judgment, was 
well that some ventilation should be given 
to it in that House. No one could doubt 
that distress was very prevalent in the 
Accord- 
ing to the last reliable return, there were 
58,000 operatives entirely out of work in 
Lancashire, and, of course, a much larger 
number were working short time. For 
some time past a weekly statement of the 
state of trade in Lancashire had been 
issued in Manchester on the authority of 
the Mayor. The last return, which ar- 
rived in London on the previous day, gave 
the number of people working short time 
in Manchester as 15,133, while the num- 
ber of those who were out of work alto- 
gether was stated at 7,567. A similar 
return for Preston stated that 7,700 were 


working short time, and that 12,105—a 
very large number — were out of work 


altogether. In Wigan, as he was in- 
formed, no fewer than 4,600 were out 
of work. Those figures implied a vast 
amount of distress. There were other 
towns in the north, the inhabitants of 
which, he was happy to say, were much 
better off, principally owing, he believed, 
to the operation of the French treaty. 
Among those towns the most remarkable 
were Bolton and Bury. There was some 
doubt about the condition of Ashton, but 
he believed it was badly off, though not 
so much so as Manchester, Preston, and 
Wigan. He had no doubt that elsewhere 
in Lancashire, as well as in some parts of 
Yorkshire, there was a large amount of 
destitution—that a great number of opera- 
tives were working short time, while many 
were out of work altogether. Before leay- 
ing this subject he might be allowed to 
pay his tribute of admiration to the man- 
ner in which both operatives and mill- 
owners had hitherto met the emergency. 
Perhaps the House was not aware that 
for a long time the owners had kept their 
mills open when they could neither sell 
their products nor have any expectation of 
selling them at a profit. He believed 
that many millowners had subscribed from 
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£5,000 to £6,000 in this way. If such 
had been the conduct of the owners, what 
could he say about the operatives? Their 
behaviour had been applauded by all who 
took an interest in the subject, and he 
had no hesitation in saying, that they had 
displayed a spirit of endurance and a pa. 
tient constancy under considerable suffer. 
ing that had never been surpassed in the 
annals of any nation. He had now briefly 
touched upon the present state of affairs, 
He wished he could say that their future 
prospects in Lancashire were more cheer. 
ing, but he was afraid that relief was stil] 
somewhat distant, He had received that 
day an account from Liverpool of the state 
of the cotton imports there. It appeared 
that the stock in Liverpool of American 
cotton at present amounted to 120,830 
bales, whereas at the same date last year 
the stock was 679,730 bales. The total 
stock at present in Liverpool was 370,000 
bales, as compared with 990,000 bales last 
year. Of Indian cotton there were now 
at sea 200,000 bales, whereas last year 
the quantity at sea was 270,000 bales. 
He believed that that falling-off might be 
explained by the fact that the shipping of 
cotton to this country had been checked by 
the uncertain state of trade in India, caused 
by the news of the Trent affair. The 
usual consumption of Great Britain was 
about 45,000 bales a week. Now, the 
total stock of the whole of Europe did not 
exceed 725,000 bales, an amount equal to 
about seventeen weeks’ consumption at 
half-time. These facts held out no very 
cheering prospect, and he was afraid that 
little more cotton was coming. They 
could only hope that measures would 
be taken to develop the production of 
cotton in India. Since the state of things 
in the north was such as he had described 
it, the House would see that it was import- 
ant that the legal means for the relief of 
distress were properly administered, and it 
was with that view that he was going to 
put a few questions to the President of 
the Poor Law Board. The question had 
already been discussed at meetings of the 
local representatives, and a deputation of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Members had 
waited upon the right hon. Gentleman at 
the Poor Law Office. The proceedings of 
that deputation had been misrepresented, 
and he desired, on the part of his hon. 
Friend the Member for North Lancashire 
(Colonel W. Patten), who, he was sorry to 
say, was unable to make his Motion that 
night, to correct a misapprehension which 
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had received great currency through the 
leading columns of Zhe Times. That 

per had thought proper to state that in 
its opinion the real object of the hon. 
Member for North Lancashire and those 
who acted with him was to appeal to the 
Government for help from the Consolidated 
Fund. Now, nothing could be further 
from the intention of his hon. Friend or 
of any of the speakers on the occasion in 
uestion than to claim Government aid or 
relief from the Consolidated Fund. He 
was speaking in the presence of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had been present at the recep- 
tion and who would fully bear him out in 
what he said. What they really wanted 
toknow from the President of the Poor 
law Board was, whether the Poor Law 
was well administered in the distressed 
districts--whether all was being done 
that could be done by legal means. On 
the present occasion he wished to elicit 
from the right hon. Gentleman a public 
assurance that such was the case, for he 
thought that a statement to that effect 
would be satisfactory to the country. 
There was a general feeling among the 
operatives—he hoped and believed an 
erroneous one—that the Poor Law was 
rather harshly administered, that labour 
tests were imposed in cases where they 
ought not to be imposed, and that the rigid 
rules laid down by the Board should be 
relaxed. He had no doubt that the Presi- 
dent of the Board could give the House 
some information upon all these points. 
No one could be better informed than the 
right hon. Gentleman of the state of af- 
fairs throughout the country, and he was 
sure the House would be glad to hear his 
opinion upon the whole question of the 
distress and the mode of alleviating it. 
The question had been mooted in the pub- 
lic papers, whether it was necessary that 
a large scheme of national charity should 
be started. In his opinion the time had 
not arrived for that, but he should be glad 
to hear the President of the Poor Law 
Board upon the point. As at present ad- 
vised, he believed that the means of relief 
in the cotton manufacturing districts were 
not yet exhausted, and that the time had 
not arrived for considering whether appeal 
should be made to the public at large. He 
had given notice of his intention to ask 
the Secretary for India whether any re- 
duction had been decided on in the Indian 
tariff; and, if so, when they would come 
into operation? The information con- 


tained in the public papers was to the 
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effect that five per cent would be taken off 
cloth, and three and a half per cent off 
yarns. Nothing could be better than that 
reduction, except an entire repeal of the 
duties. He would not go into the subject 
of India, which was a large one; but the 
opinion was generally entertained in the 
district he represented that India should 
produce cotton for them, and that they 
should produce manufactured goods for 
India. That was, no doubt, a selfish opi- 
nion, but he believed it was the sound 
one, and that India would be better em- 
ployed in the cultivation of cotton than in 
its manufacture. The questions he wished 
to put to the President of the Poor Law 
Board were—whether, in his opinion, the 
rules of the Poor Law Board ought to be 
relaxed ; whether he thought the labour 
test was enforced in cases where it ought 
not to enforced; and whether generally the 
board of guardians were administering the 
Poor Law with due regard to the pockets 
of the ratepayers as well as to the relief 
of the existing distress ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, it would 
perhaps be well for him to answer at once 
the question put to him by the hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the import duties levied in 
India, before the discussion on the distress 
in Lancashire was entered upon. He had 
not the slightest doubt that the reduction 
of duty to which the hon. Gentleman had 
referred as having been announced in the 
newspapers had taken place, although he 
had not as yet received a despatch from 
India announcing the fact. He knew it 
was the intention of the Indian Govern- 
ment to reduce the duty as soon as the 
state of that country permitted them to do 
8 


0. 

Mr. POTTER said, he desired, with 
the permission of the House, to give briefly 
his opinion as to the extent of the trade 
of the cotton districts and of the distress 


now prevailing in those districts. There 
were no less than 600,000 persons employed 
in the cotton manufacture, who received 
between £15,000,000 and £16,000,000 a 
year in wages when they were in full 
work, but who at this moment were re- 
ceiving not more than half that amount. 
The hon. Member had stated the number 
of persons who were receiving no wages 
at all at 58,000; but he believed, if the 
facts were known, that the number would 
be found to be something like 100,000. 
These facts must carry conviction to the 
minds of all as to the amazing amount of 
distress that existed. But it was not only 
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the operatives employed in the cotton 
trade who suffered from the present con- 
dition of that trade, but, from the large 
amount of money that was thrown out of 
circulation, the distress was much wider 
spread. The shopkeepers in those districts 
were, he thought, even more to be pitied 
than the working classes themselves, be- 
cause the moment the working classes 
got into employment they started again 
immediately, while the small shopkeeper, 
who had been carrying on his business 
with the savings of a life, had no capital to 
start when better prospects opened. He 
believed that the extent of the cotton 
trade had been calculated at something 
like £80,000,000. They had no prospect 
for the next six months of carrying on 
more than half that trade. There were 
no means of doing it, for half the cotton 
would not be in their possession, and he 
had no doubt that at the end of the year the 
return of the cotton trade, instead of being 
£80,000,000 a year, would not have ex- 
ceeded some £50,000,000 or £60,000,000. 
He had no doubt that the working classes 
of Lancashire had the sympathies of that 
House as much as of those who resided 
amongst them; and no man, he was con- 
vinced, had a sounder knowledge of the 
economical question than the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Poor Law 
Board, to whom the working classes ge- 
nerally felt themselves indebted for his 
exertions in their behalf. He did not 
think that public charity or the Poor Law 
itself could cope with the present difficulty. 
He believed, that unless there was some 
change in the relative positions of this 
country and America, that unless they got 
cotton from America, the Poor Law would 
not be adequate to the occasion. He would 
not carry that argument further ; but what 
he desired was that the Government should, 
by means of a Committee or Commission, 
ascertain the facts of the case, which they 
could not ascertain from the reports to the 
Poor Law Board, and then consider what 
means might be taken to relieve the dis- 
tress found to exist. In the district where 
he had resided for a number of years, in a 
population of 100,000 there were 8,000 or 
9,000 persons connected with the cotton 
trade. They were not, he believed, so desti- 
tute as the operatives in other districts, 
but they were suffering severely, and yet 
there was hardly one per cent. of that 
number who ever went into a poor house. 
He had been an employer of labour himself 
for many years, and he never remembered 
Mr. Potter 





one of his own hands or one of his work. 
men wanting to obtain parochial relief 
He believed that that wasa character that 
would apply to the class generally through. 
out England. The operatives employed 
in the cotton trade had been growing in 
intelligence, and had made wonderfyl 
progress, more, perhaps, than any other 
class in the country, during the last thi 
years; and when this character of them 
was borne in mind, the repugnance that 
they felt to go into the workhouses woulé> 
be readily understood. The class was not | 
a small one—one-seventh of the whole 
working population of England was de. 
pendent upon cotton. The case was not 
one which could be adequately met by any 
system of charity. Indeed, his great 
anxiety was to spare that class on whose 
behalf he was speaking the pain of sinking 
from their high position, and its members 
would, he felt assured, be prepared to 
undergo any amount of privation rather 
than urge upon Her Majesty’s Government 
the adoption of any steps which would 
have that result. Their present condition 
was entirely exceptional, and it wanted an 
exceptional remedy, which would be better 
able to be suggested after inquiry by a 
Committee or Commission. ‘The only 
remedy for the existing state of things in 
Lancashire would be a large supply of 
cotton from the United States; but no one 
in this country, he was sure, would urge 
the Government to break the blockade 
of the Southern ports in order to obtain 
that supply. But he earnestly hoped that 
the Government would carefully watch 
the dark cloud which hung over the cotton 
districts of this country, and which he 
feared would break upon them and involve 
them in ruin such as no man could estimate. 
Mr. C. P. VILLIERS (who was very 
indistinctly heard) said, he hoped neither 
the hon. Member for South Lancashire nor 
the hon. Member for Carlisle imagined 
that the extent of the suffering which was 
now being endured in the manufacturing 
districts in the north had escaped his 
attention, or that he had neglected to 
inform himself on the subject. Nobody, 
he could assure the House, could be more 
painfully alive than he was to the extent 
of that suffering, nor was he without daily 
evidence of its magnitude. There was 
hardly a circumstance mentioned by the 
hon. Gentleman which he could not con- 
firm by his own experience, both as to the 
extent of the suffering and the generous 
and noble manner in which it was borne 
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Not only had he given his attention to the 
distress as it had arisen, but he had antici- 

ted the occurrence of that distress; for, 
so far back as the latter end of last No- 
yember, having regard to the unfortunate 
conflict which had broken out in America, 
and the results to which that conflict was 
likely to lead in this country, he had 
deemed it to be his duty to provide, as far 
as possible, against the destitution which 
he knew must ensue, and had issued a cir- 
cular to every union, not only in the cotton 
districts, but in all those localities con- 
nected with American trade, expressing 
his apprehension of the suffering to which 
the population would be subjected if the 
war were to continue, and exhorting the 
proper officers to make early provision for 
an unusual amount of distress. He was 
happy to receive from all those unions 
replies which indicated a very great confi- 
dence in themselves, and a knowledge and 
experience of the working of the system of 
public aid in this country which relieved 
him very much from some apprehensions 
he had previously felt that they would be 
taken by surprise, and that their means 
would prove inadequate to cope with the 
emergency. ‘There was throughout those 
answers an expression of satisfaction with 
the present state of things, and with very 
few exceptions there was in all of them 
the expression of the conviction that come 
what might they would be able to meet 
the emergency by the ordinary resources 
which they possessed. ‘That, so far, was 
satisfactory as regarded themselves; but 
believing that no greater calamity could 
fall upon this country than an interruption 
to that great business which was necessa- 
rily interwoven with the well-being and 
prosperity of the United States, he required 
returns of the condition of the people, or 
rather of those of whom the guardians had 
special cognizance. For six months he 
received, frequently from week to week, 
returns of the progress of poverty and the 
state of the people. Those reports he pro- 
posed to lay on the table of the House, so 
that it would be informed precisely of the 
state of the population up to that time. 
He had also attempted to distinguish those 
districts more immediately connected with 
the American trade. The returns during 
the last two months would show their 
precise condition under the continuance of 
the distress. He had no desire to under- 
tate the intensity of the case or to encour- 
age the people in unfounded expectations 
of better times; but those returns showed 
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‘that latterly the distress had apparently 
| been stagnant, or at least had not increased, 
_as far as they could judge from the number 
| of persons receiving public relief. He did 
not wish to mislead anybody with regard 
to these returns, for there were circum- 
stances which might partly account for 
it; but the fact stood that the returns 
from the end of April to the present week 
exhibited some falling-off in the distress as 
compared with earlier returns. It was 
under these circumstances the deputation 
that had been referred to honoured him 
with a visit at the Poor Law Board. The 
deputation called on him to state what he 
considered were the means of relieving the 
distress, very much in the terms in which 
the question had been proposed that night. 
They wished to know whether he was 
satisfied with the mode in which the guar- 
dians administered relief, and whether the 
means in their hands were adequate for 
their purpose at the present time. In 
answering that question he was able to 
refer to the returns he had just mentioned, 
and so far, having very carefully watched 
the operation of the system, he was able to 
state to the deputation that he did con- 
sider that the guardians of the unions and 
those whose duty it was to administer the 
Poor Law had hitherto provided excellent 
means for the purpose, that they were 
acting with firmness and judgment as well 
as humanity, and that he had no reason to 
complain of what was passing in those 
districts. The unions were acting together 
in harmony, and judging of the amount of 
distress by the number of persons relieved, 
melancholy as was the condition of the 
people, there was nothing to justify his 
interference with the local authorities, or 
any reason to spread alarm in the country 
as to the inadequacy of the means to meet 
the present distress. The deputation 
stated that, without doubting the accuracy 
of the returns which the Poor Law Board 
had received, these returns did not fairly 
or altogether indicate the true extent of 
the distress; and that though they were 
very faithful accounts of the actual num- 
bers who submitted themselves as destitute 
and received relief from the Poor Law, yet 
that there was an immense amount of 
misery of which the Poor Law authorities 
had no cognizance, but of which persons 
locally acquainted were painfully aware. 
From these circumstances the Poor Law 
authorities were made acquainted with the 
extent of the feeling which prevented sen- 
sitive persons from submitting to the ex- 
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treme consequences of destitution ; but it 
was more than probable that such persons 
would sooner or later swell the aggregate 
of destitution. But he might be allowed 
to state what was the fact, that the Poor 
Law had no machinery by which it could 
ascertain the number of those persons, or 
undertake to relieve any persons who were 
not actually destitute. That might be a 
defect in our system, but he believed it 
impossible to find a remedy. That was a 
elass which could only be reached by pri- 
vate benevolence, and it seemed to him 
that this was an occasion for the noble and 
effectual labours of local committees; that 
the local committees should place them- 
selves in communication with the Poor 
Law authorities, and bring those cases 
actualiy before them, or apply the means 
in their own hands to their reliefin various 
ways as they thought most fit. But, as 
the head of the Poor Law Department, he 
could only answer for the way in which 
the Poor Law did its work; and when he 
was asked, as he had been that evening, 
whether the Poor Law authorities were, as 
far as he was aware, equal to the emergency, 
he did not hesitate to say that they were; 
and in proof of that he need only commu- 
nicate to the House what they were in the 
daily habit of communicating to him—that 
though the distress was great, they were 
perfectly able to meet the increaseddemands 
upon them by the means at their disposal. 
When he spoke of the exertions of local 
committees and the aid of voluntary funds 
he only threw it out as a suggestion, be- 
cause those committees had the opportu- 
nity either of bringing cases of distress 
before the Poor Law authorities or reliev- 
ing them themselves. From one state- 
ment made by the deputation it appeared 
that the people of Lancashire were under 
great uncertainty and doubt as to what 
the powers of the local Poor Law autho- 
rities were. There appeared to be some 
apprehension that these authorities were 
fettered, more or less, by some stringent 
rules of the Poor Law Board in London. 
He was surprised that any such doubts 
should have prevailed; but he was glad 
to have the opportunity of removing any 
misapprehension that existed upon the 
subject. He had been told that there was 
some doubt as to the power of the guar- 
dians or overseers to raise the rate to any 
amount to meet the exigencies of the 
time; as to whether they could extend 
their staff with a view to meet all the 


requirements of an extraordinary state of 
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things; whether thero was any stringent 
rule that required people to sell up house 
and furniture before receiving relief; and, 
lastly, whether rules issued by the Poo 
Law Board were so stern that the guar. 
dians had no power to relax them without 
previous communication with the Board 
on the subject. He satisfied the deputa. 
tion upon all those points; and should, 
with a view to give further publicity toa 
statement he made as to the powers of 
local authorities, repeat it to the House, 
In the first place, then, the Poor Lay 
guardians might raise the rates to an 

amount, without communicating with the 
Poor Law Board. They might also in. 
crease the number of their staff, in order 
to distribute the relief that might be ne. 
cessary. With respect to selling their 
furniture and household goods, it had 
been the law for nearly three centuries 
that those who asked for relief should 
possess no property, and no doubt provi- 
sions in Acts of Parliament to that effect 
were to be found; but no practical opera- 
tion was given to those provisions, and in no 
instance were the people required to make 
such great sacrifices before they received 
relief. One member of the deputation 
stated that he had been informed that 
some person in Wigan had been subjected 
to a severe test. He directed a commu- 
nication to be made to the clerk of the 
union, and he had received a communica 
tion from him emphatically denying that 
any such case had ever occurred at Wigan. 
Then it was said that the rules of the 
Poor Law Board were stringent and un- 
bending, and that the overseers and guat- 
dians were obliged to exact a labour test, 
which was so humiliating to some persons 
that they would rather starve than submit 
to it. That was not the case. There 
was nothing so stern or so stringent in 
any order issued by the Poor Law Board 
which might not be relaxed and might 
not be adapted to circumstances. The 
whole system was elastic and capable of 
being adapted to extraordinary circum- 
stances. In the time of the hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire, some ten or twelve years 
ago, an order was issued for the guidance 
of the authorities with respect to relieving 
able-bodied persons. The order required 
that when relief was given such able- 
bodied persons should give work in return; 
but in that order exceptions were speci 
fied, and instructions were conveyed to the 
authorities, that if they thought it desirable 
under certain circumstances to give reli 
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without exacting labour, they should do 
so for a period of twenty-one days, and 
communicate to the central Board the 

ial circumstances under which they 
thought it expedient to deviate from the 
order. It was not a stringent rule, but 
one which was well adapted to every de- 

of distress. It went on at the pre- 
sent time, and there was no general re- 
quest from these unions, with whom the 
Poor Law Board was in friendly commu- 
nication, that they should depart from it. 
There was a sort of cry raised now that 
there was a novelty in imposing the labour 
test upon persons in this condition. But 
the labour test only meant that those who 
received relief out of other men’s earnings 
should return some work, and it was not 
a novelty, because it was a provision in 
the Poor Law which had been in existence 
for three centuries. The leading provi- 
sion of the 47th of Elizabeth was, that 
when people applied to the parochial au- 
thorities for relief, they should be set to 
work. It might be the wisdom or not of 
our ancestors, but it had been handed 
down to us, and had never been objected 
to; and the novelty would be to say, that 
when people received relief, they should 
return no labour. Then they heard that 
the labour was of a kind which was offen- 
sive to those who had been engaged in 
very different employment. But that was 
not a necessary condition of the order, 
and unless the guardians were very incon- 
siderate there was no occasion to impose 
atest of work humiliating to the people 
and little suited to their previous occupa- 
tions. All that was required by the la- 
bour test order was, that when an able- 
bodied man sought relief, he should have 
the money without going into the work- 
house, provided that he did some work in 
return. Other places had been as unfor- 
tunate as Lancashire, and the application 
of the labour test in them had not been 
objected to. The case of Coventry, in 
which city a very severe distress existed 
for eighteen months, was, perhaps, the 
freshest in the recollection of the House. 
When the people of Coventry suffered so 
severely, the first impression of the bene- 
Volent was that they ought to be relieved 
from the stringent rules of the Poor Law 
Board. Lord Leigh, a nobleman who, to 
his great honour, took a prominent and 
useful part in relieving the distress of the 
Coventry weavers, thought he could not 
better serve the people and promote the 
object which he had in view than by 
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writing a letter to the Poor Law Board, 
calling upon them in so peculiar an emer- 
gency to relax the labour test. The pub- 
lication of that letter produced consterna- 
tion among those whose duty it was to 
administer relief, and there was a general 
remonstrance from all the other unions. 
When the letter reached the Poor Law 
Board they immediately sent an Inspector 
to a meeting in the town, and the Inspec- 
tor found at that meeting that Lord Leigh 
was not acquainted with the provisions of 
the Poor Law, that he did not know what 
the labour test really was, and that he 
believed extraordinary sacrifices were re- 
quired. Shortly afterwards, Lord Leigh, 
through the chairman, acknowledged that 
he had acted in error, that he was not 
acquainted with the provisions of the 
Poor Law, and that he saw there must 
be some rule in administering relief. Not 
only so, but when large subscriptions 
had been raised in different parts of the 
country for the purpose of relieving the 
unfortunate weavers, a large proportion 
of the amount subscribed was adminis- 
tered upon the principle of exacting la- 
bour. The weavers went cheerfully to 
work. What they considered their re- 
lief was the opportunity to work. They 
had the opportunity, and he was assured 
that such was the spirit and right feeling 
of the people—no doubt it was the same 
in Lancashire as in Coventry—that they 
would rather do some work than receive 
relief without it. There was nothing in 
the order or in anything which proceeded 
from the Poor Law Board, or in anything 
which took place in the administration of 
relief, which ought to shock the people 
because of the conditions upon which re- 
lief was given. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that he assured the deputation 
that there was no reason to apprehend any 
want of resources in the county of Lanca- 
shire, or in the parishes of the county 
where distress prevailed. He thought it 
right to state that hardly a day passed on 
which communications did not reach the 
Poor Law Board from the chairmen of 
boards of guardians in that county, who 
were responsible for these statements, that 
they were perfectly satisfied that their 
resources were at present equal to all the 
requirements which were made upon them. 
All they prayed was that they might be 
properly supported in the exercise of their 
duties, and all they hoped was that they 
might not be obstructed in the application 
of those rules which a large experience 
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of their wisdom and propriety warranted 
them in enforcing. Therefore the House 
would understand that at that moment 
there were ample resources for relieving 
the distress such as it was, and that such 
was the view of the guardians of the poor 
of the county. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Potter) asked what were the prospects of 
the country, and what he thought gene- 
rally might occur in the course of the year. 
He could not give the hon. Gentleman any 
precise information about that, but cer- 
tainly he was disposed to take quite as 
gloomy a view of those prospects as the 
hon. Gentleman—that was to say, he saw 
no prospect of any cessation of the distress, 
such as it was, at the present moment. 
There was a very large number of people 
indeed out of employment. As the hon. 
Member for Carlisle truly stated, their 
being out of employment involved an im- 
mense deal more distress both among those 
above and those below them, who carried 
on business subsidiary to their wants. It 
was impossible to overrate the importance 
of that consideration, and there could be 
no doubt that the distress was perfectly 
appalling. The cotton manufacture really 
was the great element in the manufactur- 
ing business of the country, and it seemed 
to him that cotton was to commercial life 
what he ventured to think some years ago 
that corn was to the physical life of the 
workpeople. The importance of cotton to 
the commercial interests could not be ex- 
aggerated. It was a gigantic interest, and 
all matters that depended on it were vast. 
At the same time, he did not think that 
there was reason for hopeless alarm. It 
was not as if the business had ceased to 
exist ; or as if a change had taken place in 
the taste of the consumers of cotton goods, 
or that any new discovery had been made 
rendering cotton goods unnecessary. The 
present state was clearly temporary, and 
the only question was how long would the 
pressure to which the factory people were 
exposed continue. He ventured to express 
an opinion that very large supplies of 
cotton must come from other countries be- 
sides America, as it was only natural to 
suppose that its high price would stimu- 
late production. But even if the distress 
continued, the resources of the great and 
wealthy county of Lancaster were more 
than sufficient to meet all the difficulties 
arising out of the depression of the trade. 
He had read with some astonishment an 
account of the rateable value of the county 
of Lancaster; and seeing what was the 
Mr, C. P. Villiers 
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amount of calls made on that rateable 
value during the first four months of the 
present year, he felt confident that there 
did not exist that extremity of want and 
destitution which had been alluded to, 
The rateable value of Lancashire in 1856 
was £7,298,000, and the cost of the poor 
in the same year was £455,000. In 1861 
the cost of the poor was £429,670. He 
had made a calculation as to what would 
be the cost of the poor, supposing the ex- 
penditure on them went on at the rate it 
had been going on during the last four 
months; and he found it was bringing the 
expenditure on the poor up to £678,000 
for the year, or at the rate of 1s. 10d. in 
the pound. Considering what was now 
paid by other counties, there was nothing 
very alarmingin that amount. In Suffolk, 
and also in Sheffield, 2s. 6d. in the pound 
was paid; and that rate would raise the 
payment of Lancashire to £912,318. St 
George’s-in-the-East and Shoreditch paid 
3s. 8d. in the pound, and such a rate as 
that would make the payment of Lanea- 
shire £1,186,013. In Nottingham Union, 
and in East and West London Unions, 
the rate was 3s. 6d., and that applied to 
Lancashire would raise the contribution 
of that county to £1,277,245. As much 
as 5s. in the pound were paid by many 
parishes in the midland, eastern, and 
southern parts of England, and a rate of 
that kind would cause the payment of 
Lancashire to be £1,824,636. <A rate of 
6s. was paid by a smaller but still con- 
siderable number of parishes, and accord- 
ing to such a rate the payment of Lanca- 
shire would be £2,189,563. He did not 
mean to use these figures for any fallacious 
purpose, or to deny that in some parti- 
cular towns of Lancashire the distress was 
most intense. In those localities there 
undoubtedly existed great suffering and 
the most vigilant attention was required in 
administering relief. He might be mis- 
taken (though he was anxious not to state 
anything not strictly accurate), but he 
had not heard of any place in Lancashire 
that paid more than 3s. in the pound. 
He heard yesterday from Preston, and 
it was stated by the Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians, as being a very great 
payment, that, perhaps, the rate there 
had actually reached 3s. in the pound. 
In that place the distress was most severe; 
but, upon the whole, where the rates were 
comparatively so low it might be inferred 
that the contributions of private persons 
were liberal, and that great exertions 
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were made by them to provide for the 
wants of the people. But the people had 
a right to apply to the poor rate, and to 
that they must apply before coming upon 
the public funds. There was no appre- 
hension whatever that the Poor Law 

ians were not equal to their position, 
or that they had not means at their dis- 

to relieve the poor, but as it had 
been stated by the deputation that some 
misapprehension, however groundless, pre- 
yailed as to the power of the Poor Law 

ians, and as to the character of the 
rules and orders under which they acted, 
the Government had thought it right to 
instruct some persons of experience and 
jadgment to proceed at once to the dis- 
tressed districts, and to ascertain whether 
there was any want of information on the 
part of the guardians, and whether the 
system on which they acted was strictly 
legal. These persons, being men of ex- 
perience, would be enabled to do some- 
thing to bring into harmonious action 
with the regular authorities all those 
volunteer bodies who were doing so much 
good in giving relief. He trusted that 
that arrangement would produce a use- 
fal effect in preventing the waste of funds, 
and in directing persons anxious to contri- 
bute where they should go. In that matter 
the Government had been guided by pre- 
cedent; for there had been former in- 
stances of persons being sent down, in times 
of distress, to assist the local authorities 
with useful advice. He would refer to 
one case—that of the Burnley Union. 
Some years ago when severe distress was 
prevalent, Sir John Walsham proceeded 
to Burnley, and, after putting himself in 
communication with all those engaged in 
administering relief to the poor, he ad- 
dressed a report to the Government, in 
which he said that he found the relief was 
administered in a manner far from satis- 
factory, and he was not satisfied that 
the destitution was adequately met. ‘‘ In 
fact,” he said— 


“Tt appeared to me that we are in the Burnley 
Union in the midst of a general scramble for the 
rates, which, if order be not introduced im- 
mediately into their administration, will before 
long reduce the ratepayers to insolvency, without, 
at the same time, leaving the conviction on any 
mnan’s mind that the indefinite pauperism which 
had created such a lamentable result had been 
real to the extent asserted, or that those severe 
privations which too certainly do prevail, and are, 
indeed, painfully notorious, have been sufficiently 

lleviated. On the next day the board of guar- 
dians unanimously agreed that I should prepare, 
with the full concurrence of those present, a 
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series of resolutions to be, I hope, passed Ly 
Tuesday's board, ‘which resolutions should pro- 
vide at once for the following points, namely :— 
1. Increase of the relieving power. 2. Establish- 
ment of relief in kind on an extensive scale. 3. 
Organization of out relief and settlement commit- 
tees in and for each district. 4. Organization of 
a visiting and finance committee, 5. Organiza- 
tion of a labour committee.” 


They passed a resolution to the effect 
that the notoriety of the distress afforded 
a strong temptation to the idly-disposed 
to throw themselves upon the rates, and 
that a system of labour ought to be de- 
vised under proper superintendence for 
obtaining that which undoubtedly, was 
wanted—namely, suitable employment. 
About six weeks afterwards a report was 
sent to London that the exertions of the 
board of guardians, combined with the 
spirit and patriotism of the manufacturers 
in employing the destitute heads of fami- 
lies, had been most effective. After the 


representations which had been made to 
the Poor Law Board, he had thought 
proper to send down an experienced per- 
son who would put himself in communica- 
tion with the authorities, in order that 
the best means of relief might be resorted 
to, and that the Government might be kept 


properly informed. He was bound to say, 
from all that had reached him, that there 
was not the smallest cause of complaint 
against the persons in authority; they 
were doing all in their power to relieve 
the distress, and there was no disposition 
anywhere existing to charge them with 
neglect of duty. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I think it was very 
natural that the hon. Member for South 
Lancasbire should have brought this ques- 
tion before the House, and I am sure that 
I only express the general feeling when I 
say that the manner in which he did it 
was befitting the object he had in view. 
He being connected with the county—and 
many other Members of the House also 
connected with it—must know, that al- 
though there is great and growing distress, 
yet that it is not so universal as many per- 
sons at a distance might suppose; and that 
it is very much more severe in some towns 
than in others. And this arises, as the 
House might imagine, on the smallest con- 
sideration, from the very different kind of 
work which is performed, and the different 
branches of trade which are carried on 
in the different towns. For instance, in 
Bolton, where the spinning is almost all of 
fine yarn, and where only a comparatively 
small portion of cotton is used, the dis- 
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tress is far less pressing than it is in 
Wigan and Rochdale, where the spinning 
is almost entirely of coarse yarns. I look 
back to the period to which my right hon. 
Friend has referred, twenty years ago, and 
T can say, without hesitation, that the dis- 
tress of the whole county of Lancaster in 
the years 1840 and 1841 was very much 
greater than it is at this moment. At 
the same time, I am not certain that 
so many persons were out of work then, 
but the distress had continued for a much 
longer time; it had been preceded by 
a period of much less prosperity, and the 
people were gradually dragged down toa 
condition far lower than that to which 
they have now descended. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Mr. 
Potter) says that we have not more than 
about half trade. Ishould be thankful for 
half trade if it could be spread with any 
moderate equality over the country. But 
whilst the people of Bolton are having 
whole trade, or nearly so, the people of 
Wigan and Rochdale have not half trade; 
and therefore in a matter of this kind, 
averages are not very safe guides when we 
are to consider what may be done. I be- 
lieve—I am sure, indeed—that the case is 
growing worse, and must grow worse, be- 
eause, after the prosperity these districts 
have enjoyed, there are thousands of fami- 
lies who have saved a little money, and 
who can go on for a certain time without 
receiving relief; but, of course, the longer 
the distress continues the smaller the class 
will become, and the more surely will they 
be drawn into the abyss into which not a 
few have already fallen. 

Now, nothing can be more sad than the 
sight of men who, for years past, have 
saved what they could, and have performed 
in an admirable manner all the duties of 
life—to see their earnings and savings and 
little stores gradually waste under a state 
of things such as that which now exists. 
But let us not deceive ourselves for a mo- 
ment by imagining that we can remove 
this evil or prevent it. The utmost any- 
body connected with the county or any- 
body connected with the Government can 
do must be to mitigate it to some small, and 
I hope to some considerable extent. But 
there must be, whatever is done, wide ruin 
—extending, I believe, to thousands of 
families in the cotton districts. Now, 
what are the means which we have at our 
disposal to ameliorate the condition of this 
unhappy class? My right hon. Friend 
(Mr. C. P. Villiers) has made a speech 
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to night which, on the whole, I think 
has given satisfaction to the House, and 
I think also that it will be satisfactory 
to the country. While he has endea. 
voured to adhere to the acknowledged and 
ordinarily acted upon principles of the 
Poor Law, still I think he has shown that 
disposition which we should expect from 
him, and from the department over which 
he presides, to arm the guardians in every 
district with the power to exercise a very 
large discretion with regard to the treat- 
ment of this grave evil. The guardiang 
are elected by a very large constituency in 
every parish, and they are not spending 
the money of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, they are spending the money which 
their direct constituents have but recently 
paid into their coffers; and I believe there 
is no body of men in the kingdom, or, to 
limit the area, in the csunty, to whom 
you could more wisely intrust the ex- 
penditure of the ratepayers’ money than 
those to whom the ratepayers themselves 
have intrusted it. In the old Poor Law 
times, when those grievous abuses existed 
which caused the establishment of the 
Poor Law Board, it was not so much 
in the towns that the Poor Law was 
badly administered; in the towns there 
is a public opinion that always, in the 
main, keeps officials in some kind of 
check with regard to the expenditure of 
money ; it was in the rural districts where 
the great evils prevailed which caused 
the new Poor Law to be enacted. If, 
when the old Poor Law existed, those 
grievances of encouraging idleness and ex- 
pending money wastefully did not prevail 
to a great extent in the towns, they are 
less likely to prevail now; and_ there- 
fore I believe my right hon. Friend will 
be acting in accordance with true wisdom, 
as well as according to the dictates of 
humanity, if he does as little as possible— 
I will say almost nothing—to check the 
guardians in the distribution of the re 
sources intrusted to their care. 

But I do not think the whole of the 
matter can be met by the boards of guar: 
dians. And there is one reason why I 
think it should not be so met. ‘The 
House will recollect that all the money 
intrusted to the guardians is not collect- 
ed from men in proportion to their means, 
but according to the rent of the shop, 
house, or warehouse which they occupy. 
If you take a town like Manchester, you 
will find there a merchant who may be 
making his £10,000 a year, and whose 
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property may amount to £100,000—es- 
pecially the foreign merchant—whose 
building upon which he pays rates is 
not very large, and whose rates are, on 
the whole, comparatively very small. You 
collect from all these lands and buildings, 
put you leave an immense amount of 
wealth not touched under the Poor Law. 
Well, although I am not about to re- 
commend any alteration of the law for 
the taxation of wealth, I say that it is 
desirable, and that it is necessary there 
should be other assistance to the people 
than that which the Poor Law guardians 
will be able to get from the rates so col- 
lected. Therefore I presume there will 
necessarily be, in every parish where 
much pressure is felt, a committee formed 
who shall collect subscriptions which 
should not come from those who are verg- 
ing upon distress themselves, as the Poor 
law would collect rates, but should come 
from those who have greater means, and 
who, under the present system, do not 
probably pay in proportion to their means. 
In the town in which I live there has 
been a committee of the kind established, 
and it has been working with signal suc- 
cess. A committee of gentlemen of con- 
siderable number have canvassed every 
street in the town where there was any- 
body at all likely to require relief, and 
have obtained very accurate statistics, 
and they have made a rule that whenever 
they find that the income per head in each 
family is below a certain amount, that 
they will afford relief—principally in food, 
and probably not much—I do not know 
whether any, in money—up to the point. 
I cannot, pass this over without stating to 
the House that there has been not a few 
cases in which families, having received 
tickets entitling them to obtain this re- 
lief, have brought them back to the com- 
mittee, explaining that since they received 
them some member or members of their 
families have obtained better employment, 
or an extra day or two’s work; and there- 
fore they brought back the ticket, that it 
might go to some one more necessitous than 
themselves. Wigan and one or two other 
towns may be worse off than Rochdale, be- 
cause, with us, the flannel manufacture em- 
ploys a large number of persons, and we 
have in that town, as the House knows, a 
remarkable co-operative institution, which 
has been of great advantage to the people 
under this pressure. I was down there 
only last week, and if I am not wrongly 
informed, the subscriptions have hitherto 
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been in advance of the necessities of the 
relief committee. They have spent be- 
tween £80 and £90 per week, and they 
have still a few hundreds in hand, although, 
as faras I am aware, none of the subscrip- 
tions in the town have been larger than 
£50. Therefore, so far as that particular 
town goes, notwithstanding the severity 
of the suffering of many, a state of things 
does not exist which would justify that 
parish, town, or district in going to an- 
other district, or in coming to Parliament 
for any aid. My right hon. Friend has 
stated to the House what is the property 
of the county, but still there has been 
no rate in aid yet agreed to. I hope it 
may never come to such a pass as that; 
but it must be admitted—I think no 
Lancashire man in this House will, for 
a moment, deny that there is—at least, 
I should flatly contradict any man who 
attempted to say the contrary—I say 
that there is patience and great power of 
endurance amongst the people; there is 
is also great wealth, and I believe an equal 
liberality amongst those who possess it. 
And therefore I have the strongest con- 
fidence myself, that if this state of things 
should go on for many months longer, the 
county will find itself quite competent 
to take care of its own affairs, without 
sending the hat round to other parts of 
the country. At the same time, while 
I would object to any great measures of 
relief in the shape of a committee in 
London, or of Government interference, 
which would only add to the pauper- 
ism of the district and prove most perni- 
cious, yet if there be any one in the 
Kingdom who is willing to aid an ac- 
knowledged distress which exists, let him 
send quietly, without ostentation, and 
without getting up a great fund to be 
scrambled for, whatever sum he can 
spare to any one he knows in the dis- 
trict. I have no doubt there are many 
persons who will receive and distribute 
contributions as the donors may wish. 

My right hon. Friend said that the 
latest accounts showed a slight diminu- 
tion in the number of persons receiving 
relief; and he has referred to the question 
of East India cotton. In the neighbour- 
hood in which I live there has been an 
attempt, which has gradually extended of 
late, to introduce the use of East Indis 
cotton, and I have no doubt that in some 
cases mills have been started on partial or 
full time which had been altogether 
stopped. But the right hon. Gentleman 
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referred to one point to which I would 
call the special attention of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. He 
said that the importations from India had 
been diminished this year, and that it was 
greatly owing to the uncertainty which 
had been caused by the fear of war with 
the United States. I believe that is quite 
true, but I wish to tell the noble Lord 
and his colleagues that nothing, apart from 
the great question which causes the main 
part of this suffering—nothing has done 
more harm to the trade in Lancashire 
than certain expressions of opinion which 
we have heard lately from Members of 
the Government on the question which 
now agitates and tears the United 
States. About two months ago I was 
standing at a place where we are per- 
mitted to stand not far from here, and 
to listen to speeches which are some- 
times interesting and sometimes not. On 
that occasion I heard part of a speech 
delivered by the noble Lord the Fo- 
reign Secretary on the question of the 
blockade. I heard him state that he—of 
course representing the Queen, the coun- 
try, and the Government—had been im- 
partial; we had been perfectly neutral ; 


nobody could in the least complain; he 
thought the blockade was efficient, and 
so forth. And then he went on to say, 
after boasting of his impartiality, that he 


hoped in the course of two or three months 
that the Northern States (I am not pre- 
tending to quote his exact words, but I 
am giving his meaning) would permit 
the South to become independent, and 
that this country would, of course, wish 
the prosperity of both States. But 
what was the effect of that—the moment, 
the very day, when that passage in his 
speech went down to Lancashire? I can 
turn to an hon. Friend of mine who sits 
on this side of the House, and who repre- 
sents one of the boroughs in Lancashire 
which is suffering the heaviest distress. 
He went down a few days afterwards ; and 
when he came back, he said to me, ‘‘ What 
did Lord Russell mean the other night in 
the House of Lords?” I said, ‘‘What did he 
say?”’ He referred to the passage. I said, “I 
don’t know what he meant, but I heard him 
say it.” ‘ Well,” he replied, “down in 
Lancashire the whole trade is checked by 
that very observation, and yarns and cloth 
in the Manchester market have fallen from 
7 to 10 per cent in consequence of that 
declaration.” Now, I want to know whe- 
ther the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary 
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knew anything about what he was talking 
about. In Lancashire they believe—they 
are often mistaken, no doubt—that great 
statesmen have great knowledge, and that 
they know secrets that the public do not 
know. Now, if there ever was a question 
in the world on which Cabinet Ministers 
know no more than any other Members of 
this House, it is precisely this question 
which agitates the United States. The 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary knew 
nothing at all of the facts. He had not 
the slightest ground for believing that the 
Northern States in two or three months 
would allow that great country to be 
broken up and consent to the establish. 
ment of a new State. It is quite possible 
that may happen. I am not going to 
prophesy, and therefore I will not express 
any opinion about that question, but I do 
say that if the Minister—the Foreign 
Minister of all others—stands forth in 
Parliament and expresses an opinion like 
that, it is taken by all the people in the 
country to be an opinion founded upon 
facts which give him fair ground to have 
that expectation, and in my view it is 
in point of fact a species of interven- 
tion, and a departure from the neutral- 
ity of which the noble Lord had just 
been boasting. I say I will express 
no opinion here on this question—my 
views are well known—but I say it is 
not the duty of any Minister to express 
such opinions. I say, further, that as re- 
gards the trade of Lancashire it has 
suffered very much from the statement of 
the Foreign Secretary; and, of course, 
from the various rumours that from time 
to time are set up that certain things are 
about to happen, which perhaps niay never 
happen. Let the House bear in mind 
the state of things here. That cotton 
which a year ago was worth 64d. per lb. is 
now worth 1s. 1d. per lb. That is only an 
increase of 7d. in the pound ; but if it ex- 
tends to millions and hundreds of millions 
of pounds, you can conceive what a sum it 
becomes. If this cotton has been bought, 
say at 1s. per lb., at which it has ruled 
almost entirely since October last, except 
during the period at which there was ap- 
prehension of a war with America, and if 
it has been worked up into yarn and cloth, 
what the man wishes who has worked it 
up is that the price of yarn and cloth 
should gradually rise so that he may at 
least carry on his operations without loss. 
If his loss is considerable, he closes his 
mills. What, then, is the effect of the ob- 
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servations of this sort? Why to lead men 
to believe that in two or three months the 
Southern ports will be open and cotton 
freely coming out, and then the cotton 
which was charged at 1s. will go down to 
6d. as before—that is to say, if a manufac- 
turer has bought yarn and cloth at a price 
based upon cotton at 1s., the probability is 
that he may lose 25 or 50 per cent; and if 
he has any great transactions, he may be 
absolutely ruined. Now, I do not the 
least blame Lord Russell for holding any 
opinion he likes upon American questions 
—even the most absurd that can be picked 
up. He may agree with me if he likes; 
but I say that, being Foreign Secretary, it 
is contrary to his duty in that office, to his 
professions of neutrality, and it is con- 
trary to the interests of this great trade of 
Lancashire, that he should say one single 
word that should tend to add to the vast 
uncertainty which now paralyses every 
branch of that trade, and aggravates the 
original evil which we are all lamenting. 
I am in favour of what Mr. Hosea Biglow 
says in Zhe Biglow Papers. He says in 
Yankee dialect, and without particular 
regard to grammar—‘ Don’t never pro- 
phesy unless you know.” I presume to 
recommend that advice to the Foreign 
Secretary in future. I hope that nothing 
I have said—nothing that has been said 
in the House—shows any disregard for the 
sufferings that are being endured by the 
people of Lancashire. I recollect twenty 
years ago, in 1842, there was a Report 
made by the Commissioners who were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of Stock- 
port when that town was suffering so 
much ; and that Report gave the highest 
character to the efforts of the people to 
sustain themselves from pauperism and the 
rates. An hon. Friend has handed to me 
the extract, which I did not know was in 
the House; but it is worth reading, and I 
believe that the same may be said of the 
character of the Lancashire people now. 
That Report states— 


“On the occurrence of general distress, we find 
them neither a pauperized mass, nor readily ad- 
mitting pauperism among them ; but struggling 
against adversity, beating far and wide for employ- 
ment, and in many cases leaving their country for 
foreign climates, rather than depend upon any 
other resources for subsistence than those of their 
own industry and skill. Those among them who 
have not been able or willing to leave a place 
Where at present their labour is of little or no 
value, have been found enduring distress with 
patience, and abstaining sometimes to the injury 
of health from making any application for relief ; 
While others, who have been driven reluctantly to 


that extremity, we have seen receiving a degree 
of relief sufficient only to support life, often with 
thankfulness and gratitude, and generally without 
murmur or complaint.” 

Depend upon it, that in the short and 
simple annals of the poor there is to be 
found a heroism not less than that for 
which often the thanks of Parliament are 
given; and I trust that hereafter, when 
we come to look back upon the abundant 
compliments which hon. Members now pay 
to that population, there may be some who 
will change their opinion of them, and 
think that they are not improper subjects 
for admission to political power. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that as he had 
just come from the suffering district in 
question, having only taken his seat on 
the previous night, he should be wanting 
in his duty to his constituents and himself 
if he did not offer a few observations on 
the subject before the House. The feeling 
among his constituents and in Lancashire 
generally was that the distress was neither 
caused by the Government, nor by the Legis- 
lature, nor by the employers of labour, but 
that it arose entirely from the unfortunate 
war in America. On that account the 
distress was borne with great patience and 
exemplary fortitude. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the time had come when the 
Poor Law Board might well suspend their 
labour test, which interfered with the pro- 
per distribution of relief. He was sorry 
! to hear that the right hon. Gentleman did 
| not intend to suspend that test, the effect 
of which was that the guardians of the 
poor could not give outdoor relief without 
requiring a certain amount of labour to be 
performed, or if they did not require it, 
they were obliged to report the cases to 
the Poor Law Board. It was humiliating 
to boards of guardians to be obliged to re- 
port every case in which they gave out- 
door relief to the able-bodied poor, and 
that restriction ought not to be imposed 
upon them when the distress, as at pre- 
sent, was of no common kind. It was 
calculated that there were upwards of 
60,000 workpeople out of employment, 
and about 200,000 working from two to 
four days a week. He trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would reconsider his 
decision as to the labour test, and rely 
upon the boards of guardians properly per- 
forming their duties, and upon the people 
not seeking relief except when they actually 
required it. The operatives would then 
thank the Government for the sympathy 
which they had shown them in their pre- 
sent distress. 
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Tar Marquess or HARTINGTON said, | particulars with respect to what had been 
that as one of the representatives of Lan- | doing in Preston for the relief fund, but 
eashire he begged to return his best thanks | he denied entirely that the £3,000 raised 
to the hon. Members for South Lancashire | there represented in any degree the amount 
and Carlisle, who had brought the sub- | of private benevolence in the neighbour. 
ject before the House, and elicited the| hood. Many of the millowners who had 
satisfactory reply of his right hon. Friend | stopped work still continued to feed their 
the President of the Poor Law Board. | hands; and although they undoubtedly 
From the information he had taken pains | might derive some benefit from keeping 
to collect in his district, he believed that | them together in case of a change in the 
very considerable misapprehension existed | aspect of affairs, yet it was a generous 
as to the spirit in which the Poor Law) feeling on their part. The worst thing 
Board were inclined to administer the | for the country would be to hold out 4 
rules relative to the distribution of out- hope of a public grant or a public sub- 
door relief. The provision that boards of | scription, which would remove from the 
guardians should report to the Poor Law | employers the responsibility that now 
Board every case in which outdoor relief | rested upon them to keep their own work- 
was given without exacting the labour | men employed, or, at any rate, to save them 
test, was construed into a prohibition | from starvation. He should also deprecate 
against such relief. The President of the | the issue of any Government commission of 
Poor Law Board had, however, stated, that | inquiry, because the fact of the existence 
while he did not think it necessary to | of distress was too well known to renderit 
make any special alteration in the rules of | necessary, while such a proceeding would 
the Board, he should give the amplest | only tend to fill the minds of the operatives 
liberty to boards of guardians to meet the | with illusory hopes. He could not sit 
responsibility which rested upon them. down without adding his tribute of praise 
He could not account for the slight dimi- | to the operatives for their admirable be- 
nution which his right hon. Friend said | haviour during the severe crisis through 
had occurred in some districts in the num- | which they were passing. As far as he 


ber of applications for relief. But he had been able to learn, their conduct had 





trusted that neither he nor the House | been admirable. There had scarcely been 
would imagine that the temporary ces- | any remonstrance; there had been no agi- 


| 


sation of distress alluded to was any | tation. The only large meeting he had 
reason for relaxing the measures which | heard of was one to impress on the Go 
he anticipated would be necessary to meet | vernment the necessity of repealing the 
the impending difficulties, because no man | Indian duties. The discussion of that 
acquainted with the state of the manu-| evening might not be of much practical 
facturing districts would venture to predict | use; but it would be a great comfort and 
otherwise than that there was yet great | solace to the people who were now enduring 
distress to be endured. In the town of | distress to know that hon. Members in that 
Preston the weekly loss of wages to persons | House were not indifferent to their great 
engaged in the cotton trade was estimated | and unmerited calamities. 
at £6,291. The relicf given, however,| GENERAL LINDSAY said, that on his 
only averaged £463. ‘The usual relief at | own part, and on that of the Board of Guar- 
the corresponding period of the year was | dians and the gentlemen intrusted with the 
£130, so that the sum of £333 represented | management of the relief fund in the town 
what had been done by the Preston Board | of Wigan, he wished to say that nothing was 
of Guardians to meet the withdrawal of | further from their thoughts than to apply 
asum of £6,000 heretofore paid in wages. | for 1 sum of money for the distressed 
No doubt other causes had been at work | operatives out of the Consolidated Fund, 
to save the poor rates. There had been a| until it should have been proved that tho 
relief fund, private charity had been active, | rates and private subscriptions were not 
and the savings of the operatives had been | adequate to mect the case. The universal 
drawn upon. There had been whispers | feeling in Lancashire was that the poor 
and suggestions of a public subscription, | rate was the first resource, the private sub- 
and a grant from the Consolidated Fund; | scriptions the next; and that an applica 
but not only had no such proposition been | tion for any share of the public funds 
entertained by the Lancashire Members, | should only be made as a last resource. 
but such an idea had been altogether | He had given his support to the attempt 
deprecated. The House had heard the | made to raise a Lancashire fund by Lanca- 
Mr, Hibbert 
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thire gentlemen, of whom there were many, 
who, though they did not live in the 
eounty, were connected with it and largely 
jnterested in the distressed district ; but the 
movement was not generally approved, and 
jt was decided to let the Poor Law take its 
course. In the town which he had the 
honour to represent (Wigan) the poor rate 
had not reached a point which would at 
all justify an appeal to the country ; but 
its amount would certainly have been much 
greater if it were not for the large fund 
raised in the borough of Wigan. Never- 
theless, comparing the number recciving 
poor relief with the corresponding week 
last year, there was a difference of five 
hundred, and that number would, of course, 
have been much Jarger if the whole of 
those supported from the local fund for the 
last four months had been thrown upon the 
rates, The people of Wigan had thought it 
their duty, as long as they possibly could, 
to keep those operatives from becoming 
paupers who were thrown out of employ- 
ment by a visitation of Providence in the 
shape of the American war; the Lanca- 
ehire operatives were a proud race, anxious 
to help themselves, and doing all they could 
to avoid receiving relief from extraneous 


means, With that object a fund of £3,500 
had been raised, and that had been re- 
cently distributed at the rate of £150 to 


£180 per week. At present there were 
no less than 4,500 persons out of employ- 
ment, in another fortnight that number 
was expected to be inereased by 2,400, 
and in the course of a month 700 more 
would probably be added to the number. 
The speech which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Villiers) had delivered that night was 
etleulated to be a most useful one, for it 
would have the effect of explaining to the 
public in Laneashire what the general fea- 
tures of the Poor Law were, and of fortifying 
theguardians, who were sometimes supposed 
to shelter themselves behind the Commis- 
sioners, in the discharge of theirduty. He 
niust express his thanks to the right hon. 
Gentleman for having sent down an officer 
of the Government to look into the work- 
ing of the system in those localities, and 
to organize and combine the action of the 
boards of guardians with the different re- 
lief committees. As he had recently been 
at Wigan, he could not eonelude without 
expressing his high admiration of the man- 
ner in whieh the operatives had borne their 
sufferings during the last winter. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he also desired to 
add his testimony to the good conduct and 
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excellent behaviour of the working people 
of Lancashire under the severe trial to 
which they had been exposed, and to which 
they were still subjected. During the late 
Parliamentary recess the sympathy of hon. 
Members of that House had been exten- 
sively and effectually extended to meet the 
coming distress in the manufacturing dis- 
triets, and, in particular, he would take 
that opportunity of thanking the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire, who 
said there could be no sadder spectacle than 
that of men deprived of the opportunity of 
labour, when they were willing and able 
to work. The right hon. President of the 
Poor Law Board talked of their being sub- 
jected to the ordeal of labour; but there 
must, in that instanee, he believed, be 
some relaxation of the rigid rules by which 
the administration of the Poor Law was 
regulated. For, independently of the hard- 
ship of exposing men, as honest and indus- 
trious as any in that House, to a test 
which they considered derogatory to their 
position, the ordinary labour tests would 
incapacitate their hands from performing 
those delicate manipulations which they 
would have to perform if they were ever 
again to earn their bread by their habitual 
occupations. It had been unwise in this 
country to depend on a single source for 
its supply of the raw material so essential 
to the national prosperity. The Govern- 
ment of the country had sanctioned the 
constant increase of the great manufactur- 
ing system; the Government had largely 
participated in the amount of revenue de- 
rived from that industry; and yet, with a 
monopoly of the finest cotton-growing lands 
in the world, it had left the country depen- 
dent on the United States for its supplies. 
Even at that moment he very much dreaded 
that no adequate efforts were being made 
to obtain a supply of cotton from India. 
The right hon. President of the Poor Law 
Board readily admitted that in all proba- 
bility the time of suffering on the part of 
the people of these islands would be pro- 
longed for a considerable period. If that 
apprehension were justified, the wisest 
course on the part of the Government 
would be by every possible means to stimu- 
late our colonian possessions to the produc- 
tion of raw cotton and, above all, to induce 
the Government of India to give the requi- 
site facilities for its production. To his 
own knowledge, the improvement of the 
navigation of the river Godavery had been 
under consideration for seven years, but 
little had yet been done to render that im- 
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portant river navigable. If cotton could 
only be brought down from the vast cotton- 
growing districts of the interior, there 
would be a supply sufficient for the whole 
of Lancashire. That very day he had been 
examining some of the raw material sent 
from Australia to the International Exhibi- 
tion, and he had great satisfaction in stating 
that more beautiful and excellent cotton he 
had never seen than that contributed by 
Queensland and New South Wales. If a 
sufficient population could only be poured 
into those dependencies, they would supply 
all the wants of England in a couple of 
years. Half a million of Chinese or half 
a million of Coolies set to work in that 
quarter would produce the cotton Great 
Britain required, and yet no effort was 
made to attack at the root the evils of the 
existing distress. What was needed was 
not so much assistance in a pecuniary form 
as that the labouring classes should be 
placed in a position of entire independence, 
with the raw material under their control, 
so that they might be enabled to raise their 
daily subsistence by their daily labour. 
He regretted exceedingly that his hon. 
Friend the Member for North Lancashire 
(Colonel W. Patten) was not present, as he 
would have told the House that in the 


regiment of Lancashire Militia, of which he 
was colonel, a number of recruits had been 
lately received who were so prostrated in 
point of strength as to be incapable of per- 
forming the ordinary initiatory movements 


required from soldiers. Having had occa- 
sion some time ago to visit the eastern dis- 
trict of Lancashire, he found most indus- 
trious cottagers endeavouring to raise 
themselves from the working to the pro- 
prietary classes by investing their little 
savings in joint-stock manufacturing estab- 
lishments ; and being unable from their 
earnings to pay their litle calls, they were 
forced to sell their furniture and to deprive 
themselves of their little comforts, in order 
that they might keep the engagements 
into which they had entered. The work- 
ing classes were actuated hy honest inten- 
tions ; their desire was to earn a livelihood 
hy their industry, which never before failed 
them, and only failed them now because the 
Government had permitted a great trade to 
be raised upon an artificial basis of supply. 
He believed that both politically and com- 
mercially this country would have been 
treated better by the United States if it 
had been less dependent upon them for the 
supply of its raw cotton. With ample 
means in their hands, it was not ere- 
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dible that they had suffered us to be 
placed in our present position. He hoped 
that in two or three years they would ob. 
tain that full supply of cotton which was 
as essential toa flourishing condition of the 
revenue of the country as to the prosperity 
of the working classes. 

Mr. W. EGERTON said, that he too 
could not help expressing his admiration of 
the patience with which the distressed 
operatives of the northern counties had en- 
dured their privations, though that was not 
altogether a novel circumstance, for the 
same spirit had been displayed in former 
visitations of the same kind, when they 
had suffered from glutted markets, from 
over-production, or from unfortunate dif. 
ferences between employers and employed, 
He was also happy to say that there was 
co-operation between the masters and the 
operatives, and that many of the former 
had at great loss to themselves kept their 
mills at full work. He had listened with 
much pleasure to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Poor Law Board. It would be very satis- 
factory to the operatives in the manu- 
facturing districts, among whom, as 
shown by meetings recently held at Man- 
chester, there was beginning to be some 
dissatisfaction with the working of the 
Poor Law. He trusted that the discussion 
generally would prove to the operatives of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire that the House 
of Commons sympathized with them in 
their distress, and were no indifferent spec- 
tators of the noble patience and endurance 
with which they had borne their sufferings, 
and that the Government were not unmind- 
ful of their duty to see that the working 
classes obtained a fair share of relief in 
time of distress. 

Mr. GILPIN said, it was new to him 
that any feeling of humiliation on the 
part of boards of guardians existed from 
their having to report the cases in which 
they dispensed with the labour test, and 
he believed they were generally satis- 
fied with the law. Returns of pauperism, 
though they did not adequately represent 
destitution, were an index of such destitu- 
tion ; and the figures which the returns 
gave, confirmed the statement of his right 
hon. Friend. In the eight weeks end- 
ing with April of the present year, and 
commencing with the second week of 
March, the numbers relieved in the manu- 
facturing districts were, respectively, a8 
follows :—2nd week, 111,000; 3rd, 
111,000 ; 4th, 112,000; Sth, 104,000; 
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6th, 106,000; 7th, 104,000; 8th, 
104,000; and 9th, 105,000. He had 
received a letter from the clerk to the 
Manchester guardians, stating, that al- 
though returns showed a slight increase 
jn the numbers receiving relief, as com- 
pared with the preceding week, the police 
returns showed an increase of 1,000 
operatives in full employment. From 
Lancaster he had received the following 
return of the recipients of indoor and 
outdoor relief for the half-year :—In 
1848, 3,556; in 1849, 5,180; in 1860, 
1,305; and in 1861, 1,419; and the re- 
turn was accompanied by a report stating 
that the decrease, large as it was, was real, 
the regulations, whilst consistent with be- 
nevolence, having done much to eradicate 
habitual and hereditary pauperism, and to 
remove stimulants to indolence and profli- 
acy. The hon. Member for Manches- 
ter (Mr. Bazley), when he suggested a 
relaxation of the ‘‘rigid rules of the Poor 
Law Board,’’ used terms which were not 
justifiable, either as regarded the rules 
or the manner and spirit in which they 
were carried out. It was the desire of the 
Poor Law Board that the Poor Law should 
be administered in a generous and at the 
same time in a just spirit. The House 
should recollect that there was a class of 
people who, though they were not paupers, 
were not far removed from pauperism, and 
upon them poor rates pressed most severe- 
ly. He hoped, that if the benevolent 
would respond to the appeal made to 
them by the President of the Poor Law 
Board, the relief which they would contri- 
bute would be administered through the 
medium of the Poor Law authorities. 
That relief should be partly in kind, and 
not wholly in money, in order that the 
families of poor men should receive relief 
as well as the poor men themselves. The 
tendency of indiscriminate relief was to de- 
moralize, and a man demoralized by such 
relief found great difficulty in regaining his 
former position. He sincerely hoped that 
this discussion would have the effect of 
convincing the struggling thousands of 
Lancashire that an earnest sympathy was 
felt for them in their distress, that their 
merits, their fortitude, and their patience 
were appreciated, and that the authorities 
Were anxious to do everything they pro- 
perly could for their relief. 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
although having no connection with the 
manufacturing districts, he was anxious to 
express the strong sympathy he felt for 





the distress unhappily prevailing there. 
The subject had been introduced by his 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lanca- 
shire in a most admirable spirit, and it 
had been responded to by the Minister 
who had special charge of the interests of 
the poor in a speech which did him the 
utmost honour and would give the greatest 
satisfaction to the country. That right 
hon. Gentieman showed that the important 
office he held was not to be worked with 
hardheartedness, but that there was an 
elasticity in the Poor Law, which should 
be administered with kindness towards 
those who were suffering. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham had made a most 
affecting speech, but he regretted that at 
its close the hon. Member thought fit to 
introduce a political element into the dis- 
cussion by appealing to the House whether 
the men who could bear so much suffering 
with so much fortitude were not to be 
trusted with the elective franchise. There 
was plenty of time to talk of politics in 
that House, but the subject they were dis- 
cussing had nothing to do with politics. 
What they had to consider was how they 
could best alleviate the distress that exist- 
ed. The people throughout the manufac- 
turing districts had shown both fortitude 
and resignation ; they had not sought the 
intervention of the Government to put an 
end to the known cause of their sufferings, 
but continued to bear them without com- 
plaint, and their conduct would bring on 
them the admiration of the whole world, 


LAWS AND CONSTITUTION OF JERSEY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. Serseant PIGOTT said, he rose 
to call attention to the Laws and Consti- 
tution of Jersey. The subject probably 
had little interest for that House, but it 
was of momentous interest to the inhabi- 
tant of Jersey, and of some importance to 
persons living in this country who visited 
that island. The Supreme Court in Jer- 
sey was presided over by a bailliff, who 
was a legal gentleman appointed and partly 
paid by the Crown, but the business was 
really transacted by twelve persons, called 
jurats, who attended at their own pleasure, 
and who were wholly uneducated for the 
duties they were called upon to perform. 
With that court the great portion of the 
residents of St. Heliers, the principal 
town, were much dissatisfied. A Com- 
mission was issued in 1859 to inquire into 
the constitution of the court, and they had 
made a Report which brought home to that 
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court every charge that had been alleged 
against it. He would give an illustration 
of the injustice that was committed. A 
resident of England, who had gone over to 
Jersey, was arrested there, and required to 
pay over some trust funds which he had in 
his possession. He was arrested on mesne 
process, and he lay in prison two years 
before he could obtain a decision that his 
arrest was illegal. If he had paid the 
money—which he could not do, for the 
sum was large—the Court of Chancery in 
this country would have made him pay it 
over again when he came to England. 
The Report also stated that there was an 
instance of a case which had been before 
the court seventeen years, and was not yet 
concluded. It also stated, that if a lord of 
a manor desired to take a proceeding for 
trespass, he could not do go without joining 
every one of his tenants, though he might 
have fifty, in the suit. That being the 
state of things, the only question was, by 
whom was the reform to be effected? As 
the local legislature of Jersey had not 
done anything, it only remained for the 
Imperial Parliament to pass an Act for 
the purpose. There could be no doubt of 
the power of the Imperial Parliament to 
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pass such an Act; and as there was a ne- 
cessity for it, he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would hold out some prospect 
of a reform of the constitution of the court. 


Stir GEORGE GREY: Sir, before 
answering the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s question I am anxious to take this 
opportunity, of which the strict form of the 
House might otherwise have deprived me, 
to say a few words with reference to the 
subject which has been under discussion 
for the last two or three hours. I think 
that the office which I hold and the means 
of information it places at my disposal 
render it a duty incumbent on me, which I 
have great satisfaction in performing, to 
bear my testimony to the admirable con- 
duct of that great body of the working 
classes in a large portion of Lancashire and 
in some part of Cheshire in enduring that 
distress which they have long been suffer- 
ing, are still suffering, and, I fear, will be 
called upon for some time longer to suffer. 
I think they have shown not only great 
patience and fortitude in enduring the dis- 
tress which has pressed so severely upon 
them, but also the greatest good sense 
and the best judgment in appreciating the 
causes of their calamity. And, knowing 
well its causes, they have exhibited for- 
bearance, wisdom, and right feeling in 
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abstaining from urging upon the Govern. 
ment or Parliament that remedy which 
might have occurred to them as being likel 

to alleviate their suffering—namely, a de. 
parture from that line of strict neutrality 
which the Government, with the entire 
coneurrence of Parliament, and, I believe, 
of the country generally, have observed 
with respect to the unhappy conflict be. 
tween the Northern and Southern States 
of America. Their conduct does them 
infinite credit, and must tend to inerease 
our sympathy for their trying position, | 
think tlhe discussion whieh has taken place 
to-night is likely to be attended with the 
most beneficial results. At least, it hag 
had this advantage, that it has enabled my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Poor Law Board to satisfy this House, as 
I believe he will also satisfy the country, 
that he and those associatzd with him in 
superintending the working of the Poor 
Law are doing all in their power to render 
its administration in these distressed dis- 
tricts as efficient as possible, and to earry 
it out in @ spirit suited to the exigency, 
But it has done more, for I think it has 
completely removed the misconceptions 
that have existed as to the motives which 
induced my hon. Friend the Member for 
North Lancashire—whose absence I am 
sure we all regret—and others who act 
with him, in bringing this subject under 
the notice of the House. It was assumed 
for a moment by some that those Gentle- 
men intended to make an appeal on the 
purt of Lancashire for some special relief 
from the Government. ‘That intention has 
been disclaimed by every hon. Member 
connected with the distressed districts who 
has addressed us. The whole tenour of 
the discussion has been most creditable to 
those who originated it, as well as to every 
speaker representing a constituency affect 
ed by this severe visitation. It has shown 
that in Lancashire there not only exists 
that heartfelt sympathy between all sections 
of the community which is the best guaran- 
tee for a cordial union of different classes, 
but also that spirit of self-denial and de- 
pendence on their own resources whiel 
reflects the greatest honour on those who 
display it. 1 trust that what has passed 
this evening, besides proving that of which, 
perhaps, a proof was hardly wanted— 
namely, that the suffering of these districts 
excites our warmest commiseration—will 
show that the mode in which the relief is to 
be administered will, without encouraging 
fictitious distress, insure substantial aid to 
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those who, from no fault of their own, are 
enduring the most trying misfortune. 

With regard to the questions of the 
hon. and learned Member for Reading 
respecting reforms in the laws of Jer- 
sey, no doubt there are great anomalies 
connected with them, but I think the 
same reasons which induced Parliament 
last year to abstain from passing a Bill 
dealing with the subject, will induce it now 
to abstain from pledging itself to any par- 
ticular reforms, unless it is satisfactorily 
shown that the same cannot be effected by 
the action of the States of Jersey. From 
communications I have recently received 
I am led to believe that steps are being 
taken to effect the reforms that are needed, 
and in the mean time I do not think it is 
incumbent upon this [louse to interfere. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that there 
had been two Royal Commissions—one as 
far back as sixteen years ago. The result 
of the inquiries showed that it was impos- 
sible to obtain justice under existing cir- 
cumstances in Jersey, property conse- | 
quently nearly lost its value, and persons | 
charged with crimes were left untried for | 
long periods. Nothing, however, had been | 
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done in consequence, and he had no hopes | 
of anything being done by the States of | 
Jersey from what had been stated by the | 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY feared they | 
were going back to the old bad habit of jump- | 
ing from one subject to another on Friday | 
nights. There were sixteen different ques- | 
tions on the paper that night upon the | 
question of going into Committee of Sup- 
ply, and four others in Committee. He | 
thought it would be better when one hare 
was started to follow it up until it eseaped 
or was killed. Te intended to speak 
only upon three of the questions that hud 
been mooted that evening. The first was 
with respeet to grand jury reform in Ire- 
land, respecting which the Chief Secretary 
had paid nothing at all, notwithstanding 
the hon. Member for Waterford had ex- 
pressed his conviction that he would receive 
& satisfactory and straightforward reply. 
He hoped the question would again be put 
on Monday ; and if it were not satisfactorily 
replied to, that it would be asked again 
on Tuesday. Then, a question had been 
asked with respect to the Royal Court of 
Jersey. He had inquired into the subject 
with great interest, and before he entered 
Parliament he had the audacity to publish 
4 pamphlet —he believed it had long been 
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out of print in which the matter was 
discussed. Ile thought the Court re+ 
quired very great reform, and he believed 
its reform had been neglected on account 
of the proximity of the island to France, 
With regard to the distress in Lancashire, 
he was glad to hear that the Government 
met it with such sympathy and such a dis- 
position to do what could be done for its 
relief ; and he only wished that in the case 
of the equal, if not greater distress, in Ire- 
land the same amount of sympathy had 
been displayed. He would also express a 
further wish that the Irish had the present 
Home Secretary for England as Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, and that the English 
had the present Chief Secretary for Ireland 
for their Home Secretary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, end agreed to. 


of Jersey. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Ilouse in Committee. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 


Motion made, and (juestion proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £116,695, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
the General Management of the Department of 
Science and Art, of the Schools throughout the 
Kingdom in connection with the Department, and 
of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and 
Treland, &e.’’ 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he thought that 
the directorship of the Museum of Iris! 
Industry, on its becoming vacant, should 
not be filled up again; and that the 
Museum of Irish Industry should, as soon 
as possible, be made one institution with 
the Royal Dublin Society. Originally the 
Irish Museum was instituted as a boon to 
the Roman Catholics, but the present Di- 
rector, Sir Robert Kane, was also Princi- 
pal of the Queen’s College at Cork. When 
he was performing his duties at Dublin, he 
was necessarily neglecting his duties at 
Cork, and vice versd; and all he asked 
the Government was, that when next Sir 
Robert Kane betook himself to Cork, he 
should remain there; and that the di- 
rectorship should not be filled up. He also 
hoped that the Irish Museum would be in- 
corporated with the Royal Dublin Society 
as speedily as possible. He could not 
move to reduce the Vote, inasmuch as 
salaries were now due ; but he hoped the 
Government would direct their attention to 
the subject in future. 

Mr, LOWE said, there was great jus- 
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tice in what the hon. Gentleman had said, 
and the Government would communicate 
with the Lord Lieutenant and see if the 
change could be effected. There was, 
however, one difficulty in the way, and 
that was the constitution of the Royal 
Dublin Society. Its government was in 
the hands of a committee, who were elected 
by the Society at large. That point, 
therefore, would have to be considered, 
and negotiations taken. 

Mr. COGAN said, he thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) had 
acted with some injustice in attacking an 
absent Gentleman, Sir Robert Kane. The 
Museum of Irish Industry was founded by 
Sir Robert himself, who was a man of 
high scientific attainments, and by deve- 
loping its resources he had been of great 
service to Ireland. It was to be regretted 
that there was nobody connected with Ire- 
Jand on the Treasury Bench to explain the 
objects of so useful an institution. He 
might add that at the formation of the 
Queen’s Colleges there had been great 
difficulty in obtaining officers for them, 
and it was at the earnest solicitation of 
the Government that Sir Robert had ac- 
cepted the principalship. 


Mr. O’BRIEN said, he hoped that the 
Museum of Irish Industry would be main- 
tained as a separate institution, and not 
amalgamated with the Dublin Society, 


which was a private association. He 
thought Government should have ascer- 
tained the feelings of the Irish Members be- 
fore expressing an opinion upon the subject. 

Mr. VANCE admitted that there ought 
not to be two Museums in Dublin. He 
thought that the Royal Society effected 
ten times as much for science and art in 
Ireland as the other institutions. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, there was no 
institution in Ireland of more practical 
value than the Museum of Irish Industry, 
which, without explanation or considera- 
tion, had been so rashly condemned by the 
Vice President of the Education Commit- 
tee. The object of the Museum was to 
develop the industrial resources of Ire- 
Jand, and it had fulfilled its mission with 
remarkable success under the able direc- 
torship of Sir Robert Kane. It was to be 
regretted that Ireland was governed by a 
body of gentlemen who knew nothing what- 
ever about it, and who were ready at any 
moment to sweep away its most useful in- 
stitutions. There were two similar insti- 
tutions in London, which cost a much 
larger sum, and he hoped the noble Lord 
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at the head of the Government would, 
under the circumstances of the case, see 
the expediency of directing his attention 
to the subject. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that while dis. 
claiming anything like hostility to the 
South Kensington Museum, he could not 
but express a doubt as to the propriety 
of voting the public money for its support, 
It was not the duty of the Government to 
give high art education to those who could 
afford to obtain it for themselves without 
assistance. He did not think that the 
recent progress in art had arisen from 
votes such as that under consideration, 
But, in some respects, he doubted the 
existence of progress at all. The Tra. 
falgar fountains, the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral car, the Guards’ monument in 
Waterloo Place, and the Exhibition build- 
ing, were not instances in favour of Go- 
vernment teaching in art. The improve- 
ment of art as illustrated in our manufae- 
tures he attributed, not to Governmental 
instruction, but rather to the influence of 
the railway system, the freer intercourse 
between nation and nation which, as a 
consequence prevailed, and the existence 
of such exhibitions as the present and 
that of 1851. Under those circumstances, 
he felt disposed to ask the House to reduce 
the Vote to the amount at which it stood 
last year, and thus mark its sense of the 
small value which it set on Government 
interference, while vested interests were 
left untouched. On all the items of the 
Vote that were increased over the sum 
voted last year he proposed to move & 
reduction to the amount of the exvess, 
All he wished to do was to lay down a 
principle. Those who objected to the 
Government becoming a teacher of draw- 
ing throughout the country would support 
him. He moved that the Vote be reduced 
by £7,106. 

Mr. H. SEYMOUR objected to 
many Votes being placed together under 
one head; nine Votes were included in 
the total sum asked for. In it art, science, 
and navigation were amalgamated; and 
he thought that art and science must feel 
some surprise at the strange company in 
which they were thus placed. He believed 
the Government schools of art throughout 
the kingdom were to a great extent value- 
less, and that they entailed an expense 
very much disproportioned to any advan- 
tage they conferred. The schools at 
South Kensington were frequented by the 
most fashionable young ladies in London, 
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who paid nominal sums for the instruc- 
tion which they would otherwise derive 
from private masters, and the private mas- 
ters were thrown out of employment. The 
Vice President of the Board of Education 
deprecated the increase of Government 
masters, and, to be consistent, he ought 
to vote for the Amendment. If the 
Amendment were carried, no harm would 
be done, because there was a_ balance 
of £22,000 in hand, the surplus of monics 
already voted by Parliament. He had 
opposed the photographic establishment, 
in which item alone there was a decrease, 
and he doubted whether there were any 
photographs which would sell for £1,250. 
The number of visitors fell from 610,000 
in 1860 to 604,000 in 1861, and the 
receipts from the public from £2,000 to 
£1,400 ; so that as the expense increased 
the interest in the department decreased. 
Captain Fowke was employed to build 
a picture gallery at South Kensington, 
and the public were invited to see how 
cheap and good it was, but the year 
afterwards £27,000 had to be voted be- 
cause the gallery was unsafe. They had 
seen what were the powers of Captain 
Fowke. Those powers had culminated 
in the Great Exhibition, and they might 
now be quite sure that whatever advantages 
his buildings possessed they could not 
boast of either elegance or beauty. He 
doubted the expediency of having a Science 
and Art Department at all, and he would ad- 
vise the Government to withdraw the Vote. 
Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the great increase which had of 
late years taken place in the amount of 
that Vote. In 1847 it was £8,000, and 
it had risen to £116,000 a year. He be- 
lieved it would be better to leave the en- 
couragement of science and art to private 
enterprise, instead of placing them under 
the patronage of the Government. As an 
instance, the Crystal Palace was infinitely 
better than the new Exhibition building. 
Mr. BLACK said, he believed that the 
establishment of these schools of design 
led to great abuse, as many persons who 
sent their children to them had ample 
means of giving them a private education 
m any accomplishment they might think 
proper. The efforts of private teachers were 
thus discouraged, and the interference of 
the Government was productive of real evil. 
_ Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought 
it was high time that some check should 
be put upon the constantly increasing ex- 
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penditure in the Kensington Museum. Last 
year it was £18,000, this year £22,000. 
Mr. LOWE observed, that it had been 
the opinion of that House that the manu- 
factures of the country, though possessing 
many admirable and durable qualities, were 
deficient in grace and elegance. That led 
to the institution of the department now 
under consideration, and there was no 
doubt that it had answered the object in 
view. Specimens in various manufactures 
now to be seen in the Great Exhibition, and 
remarkable for their beauty, were the work 
of persons educated in the Department of 
Science and Art. A complaint had been 
made that the Estimate was continually 
increasing. That was the very merit of 
it. When the Department was founded 
8,000 pupils were learning under the sys- 
tem at £3 5s. 6d. per head. Now there 
are 91,000 pupils at only a cost of 8s. per 
head. It had been said that persons be- 
longing to the highest classes came to the 
schools ; but, if they did, they paid a 
larger sum than others, and thus it was 
that the department was able to educate 
the rest so cheaply, and the terms which a 
master on receiving his certificate agreed 
to were that he should teach artisans three 
times a week at 6d. per week, and give a 
certain amount of gratuitous instruction to 
poor children. The proposed Amendment, 
notwithstanding what had been said to the 
contrary, really affected vested interests. 
There was also an increase of £250 for 
prizes, which was owing to this, that there 
were a good many more pupils, though the 
value of the prizes had been diminished, 
Then, if there were more schools, there 
should be more masters, which would ac- 
count for the increase for salaries from 
£17,500 to £18,000, and so, also, more 
Inspectors would be required. In the ma- 
nagement of the photographic department 
considerable improvements had been made. 
They had got rid altogether of positive 
photographs, and sold only negatives, to 
purchasers who would give the best terms 
to the public. Then there was an increase 
of one-third to the space appropriated to 
the museum, and that, of course, involved 
additional expense for stoves, fittings, and 
furniture. They held examinations for 
the masters in science in November, and for 
the pupils of those masters in May every 
year, and the candidates could not be col- 
lected without advertising for them. Owing 
to a rule which had been laid down by the 
Marquess of Salisbury and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr, Adderley) an 
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astonishing impulse had becn given to the 
spread of education in science throughout 
the country, for the master was to be paid 
only for each pupil who passed an examina- 
tion. It was not for replacing the picture 
galleries, which were models of what such 
galleries should be, and which no one could 
see without admiration, that the House had 
voted £27,000, but for buildings to replace 
the wooden schoo's. He did not think it 
was the wish of the House to take away 
their salaries from men who had earned 
them, or, having built a museum, to deprive 
those who had charge of it of the means 
of lighting, warming, and keeping it in 
order, especially at a time when so much 
was being done to spread a knowledge of 
science and art throughout the country. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said after the 
explanation which they had just heard from 
the Vice President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil, he was sure the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea would admit, at least, the advantage of 
having in that House a Minister who was 
responsible for the control of that institu- 
tion, for the maintenance of which they 
were called upon to vote public money. 
Every one must see the utility of having 
Ministers who were responsible for the 
several departments of science and art in 
that House. Of all the Art Institutions of 
the country, he agreed with the Vice Pre- 
sident, it was the South Kensington Mu- 
seum which partook most of a national 
character, and that it was with that insti- 
tution that the idea had originated of cir- 
eulating works of art through the coun- 
try. When the unhappy photographer 
was near setting fire to the British Museum 
by his apparatus, the managers thought 
they could do nothing to prevent the re- 
currence of such an accident; but that 
was not the case with those who had charge 
of the Kensington Museum, for they had 
devised a scheme which enabled them 
to light the Museum four nights in the 
week, and the vast majority of those 
who visited it at night were composed of 
the working classes. In proof of the good 
that the institution had done he would con- 
clude by quoting the words of the Com- 
mittee which sat upon the subject. They 
said in their Report that they had arrived 
at the opinion that the South Kensington 
Museum in respect of its action, as well 
throughout the United Kingdom as in the 
metropolis, was exercising a most benefi- 
cial influence, and that it was well desery- 
ing the continued and liberal support of 
Parliament. 
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CotoneL SYKES would support the 
Vote, asthe South Kensington Museum wag 
the most instructive building in the country, 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that the salaries 
of Gentlemen in other departments had 
not increased in the same ratio as those of 
the officers of the Kensington Museum, 
and he did not see that the latter were 
more deserving of increased salaries than 
those who belonged to other departments, 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £109,589, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1863, for 
the General Management of the Department of 
Science and Art, of the Schools throughout the 
Kingdom in connection with the Department, and 
of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and 
Treland, &c.” 

The Committee divided : —- Ayes 48; 
Noes 111: Majority 63. 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 

Tlouse resumed. Resolution to be re 
ported on Monday next; Committee to 
sit again on Monday next. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable the Trustees of the 
British Museum to remove portions of their 
Collections. The object of the Bill was to 
enable the Trustees to remove certain of 
their collections to South Kensington. The 
Bill also contained provisions with regard 
to certain outlying parts of collections 
which were not strictly contained in those 
collections themselves. He hoped the print 
of the Bill would be in hon. Members’ 
hands in a few days. 

Leave given. 

Bill to enable the Trustees of the British 
Museum to remove portions of their Collections, 
ordered to be broaght in by Mr. Cuancextor of 
the Excnequer and Viscount Patmerston. 

Bill presented, and read 1°; to be read 
2° on Thursday next, and to be printed 
[ Bill eg * 

House adjourned at a quarter after One 
o’clock, till Monday nex, 


nner 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 12, 1862, 
Minutes.J]—Pustic Birt,—2* Register of Voters. 
DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Ear or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he had given his noble Friend the Presi- 
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dent of the Council private notice of a' could not but be gratified with the increase 
Question he was about to put, on a subject of intelligence which was manifested among 
of ervey —— —, — — —— of our aw ye foe 
Lordships had, no doubt, all heard of the modes had been suggested by which the 
reat distress now unhappily prevailing in distress might be temporarily relieved, 
the cotton manufacturing districts of Lan- First, there was a proposition for a large 
— and “7 wr’ — a in pan ~ the na le — _— 
which it was borne by the people. Nothing however, he apprehended, would not be 
could exceed their dignified and noble bear- | received with much approbation in any 
ing under the trials they were called upon quarter. There was also the resource of 
to sustain. Their endurance was not to be private contributions. Although, undoubt- 
measured by the amount of physical pri- | edly, he was far from saying that sympa- 
vation which they had to contend with. | thy might not be shown in the way of con- 
To his certain knowledge many, who, by tributions. But that was not the mode in 
great industry had, during the period of | which he believed the people would desire 
prosperity—a period extending over the) to be relieved. He believed they would 
last five or six years—invested very con- | prefer to receive relief from the adminis- 
siderable sums, by which they hoped to! tration of the Poor Law, in so far as it 
make provision for, perhaps, premature old could be made adequate for the purpose 
age, had been compelled to expend the; and to the peculiar circumstances of the 
whole of their savings, in procuring suste-| case. Therefore it was that he wished to 
nance for themselves and their families, | ask his noble Friend if Her Majesty’s Go- 
since the commencement of the distress ; | vernment were prepared to advise anything 
so that when — — should ~ yo pret =P ang poe = a FSi og of = rigid 
recommence work by the removal of the | rules of the Poor Law in respect to re- 
cause which had for a time put an end to ‘lief, more especially in respect to the labour 


: 
the demand for their labour, they would | test. He would even now have the labour 


have to recommence under every disadvan- | test applied to those who were idle and not 
tage the task of making provision for the | disposed to work. But it must be borne 
future. But, notwithstanding all their pri-| in mind that these people were destitute 
vations, and all the difficulties to which | from no cause which they could eontrol, 
they were exposed, he wished their Lord- | They were disposed to work if work eould 
ships to remark the good sense and sound | be found for them to do; and in the present 
judgment which these operative classes | state of the trade, when there was no em- 
had displayed throughout. They had been} ployment for them, and they were conse- 
guilty of no excesses ; they did not com-| quently driven to ask for relief, the enforee- 
plain of their employers, nor attribute} ment of the labour test would be most 
their sufferings to social distinctions ; nor | cruel and injudicious. This was especially 
did they expeet that they could be ame-| the case with regard to the class of persons 
liorated or remedied by any interference on| employed in many branches of the manu- 
the part of the Legislature or of the Go- | factures carried on in these eotton factories, 
vernment. It was admirable, also, to see | and which required very delicate handling, 
the good understanding which prevailed| and could not be performed by persons 
between tle employer and the employed in| whose hands were hardened by rough work. 
an emergency in which both were such se-| To set such persons to break stones would 
vere sufferers. No doubt very large for-| be not only to expose them to much un- 
tunes had been amassed in this branch of | necessary suffering as a condition of the 
industry, and some few employers were | relief afforded, but would in many cases 
not fully sensible to the demands of their| deprive them of the means of earning 
duty ; but a great many of the manufac-| their bread when a revival of trade took 
turers, in order to afford employment for| place, and their labour was again in de- 
their hands, were earrying on their opera-| mand. Then, again, to put men to out- 
tions at a serious loss ; others were ex-| door labour, and expose to drenching rains 
pending considerable sums in the shape of | those who had been accustomed to work in 
contributions for the relief of the workpeo-| the heated rooms of factories, would be 
ple; and the consequence was, that the most | to bring on them other inevitable disorders, 
happy understanding existed. If their| He hoped, therefore, his noble Friend, on 
Lordships contrasted this state of fecling | the part of the Government, would be pre- 
with that which had existed during former | pared to give, in answer to his question, 
Periods of manufacturing distress, they | an assurance that some relaxation would-be 
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made in the administration of the Poor! of the Government to the law of nations 


Law relief, especially in regard to the la- 
bour test. 


the Government, he was sure they would | on in America. 


join with him in the expression of sym- 
pathy and respect for the admirable con- 
duct of those honest but industrious and 
suffering men. He begged to ask his no- 
ble Friend, Whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to advise some 
temporary relaxation in the administration 
of the Poor Law relief, especially as re- 
gards the labour test, in order to meet the 
present emergency ? 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, he was not 
aware that this Question was to be put, 
but he could not allow the opportunity 
to pass without expressing his feeling of 
deep sympathy for the sufferings endured, 
and of respect for those who bore them, 
with the patience and manly fortitude 
so well described by the noble Earl. He 
joined cordially in his expression of ad- 
miration for the conduct of the people of 
Lancashire in their distress; and he felt 
confident they would continue to show the 
same noble bearing whatever trials might 
still await them. Connected as he had been 
through life with the district, he necessarily 
regarded their sufferings with the greatest 
He had lived 


interest and sympathy. 
among the people of Lancashire, and knew 
them to be amongst the most industrious, 
intelligent, and well-conducted of the la- 


bouring classes. He had known them 
from the highest and most wealthy classes 
to the most needy and hard-working, hav- 
ing lived among them in the days of their 
highest prosperity and passed among them 
many and many an anxious day in periods 
of the severest trials and distress. He 
knew the enlightened views and liberal ge- 
nerosity of the richer classes, and he was 
equally acquainted with the manly courage, 
the love of country, and attachment to the 
principles of justice which characterized 
the poorer classes of that district. He 
therefore was not surprised that the con- 
duct of all classes in the present crisis 
had been such as to command the appro- 
bation of their Lordships and of the coun- 
try at large. He certainly did hope, 
not only that the attention of the Go- 
vernment, but of all classes, would be 
extended to that district during the fear- 
ful trial which he feared was yet awaiting 
them. It would be felt, onthe one hand, 
that their suffering was not occasioned 
by any fault or misconduct of the people, 
but in consequence of the firm adherence 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 





in not interfering with either of the belli. 


But, whatever the decision of | gerents in the contest unhappily going 


But, at the same time, 
they would all feel that a case of greater 
difficulty or of more grave responsibility 
could scarcely arise than that which was 
presented to the Government in dealing 
with the sufferings of these people. It was 
easy to satisfy their own feelings by calling 
for relief from the Consolidated Fund, or 
from private subscriptions ; but it was 
imperative, that while every facility should 
be afforded for making those resources 
applicable for the relief of distress, they 
should nevertheless proceed upon those 
sound principles which alone could render 
such relief a blessing to those to whom it 
was extended. He was confident that the 
Government in this great emergency would 
not fail to act under the guidance of sound 
principle and with a due regard to the 
ultimate consequences as well as the im- 
mediate effect of their measures upon the 
condition and permanent well-being of the 
manufacturing population. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it must have 
been satisfactory to the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) to have an opportu- 
nity of expressing his own feelings, which 
were those, he was sure, of the House 
generally, as they were those of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in favour of the class 
in whose behalf he had pleaded. It was 
impossible for any one representing the 
Government to deny that very great dis- 
tress did exist in the cotton manufactur- 
ing districts, and that much individual 
suffering had resulted; or to withhold 
his sympathy and admiration at the man- 
ner in which that suffering and destitu- 
tion had been met both by the employers 
and the employed. At the same time, 80 
far as the facts were known to the Govern- 
ment, that distress was not quite so general 
as had at first been imagined. There were 
great numbers of persons wholly out of 
employment, no doubt—large numbers, 
also, were working half instead of whole 
time; but there were others, again, in 
some districts who were employed at nearly 
full time. Great sympathy had been mani- 
fested for the suffering class both in Lan- 
cashire and in the adjoining counties ; and 
he thought great judgment had been shown 
by the manufacturers and employers of |a- 
bour, as well as by the guardians of the 
poor of the several unions, im the mode 
which they had adopted of meeting the 
distress. With regard to the steps taken 
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by the Government in reference to the 
administration of the Poor Law, and in 
especial regard to the labour test, he had 
to answer with reference to that test, that it 
was to be remembered that there was al- 
ready power in the boards of guardians to 
dispense with that test for a period not ex- 
ceeding three wecks at their own discretion, 
in cases of emergency, at the end of which 
time they must report to the Poor Law 
Board ; who, if they saw sufficient reason, 
might permit the discontinuance of the 
test for a still longer period. It must also 
be remembered that there existed a large 
class of operatives who would desire to 

rform some labour in return for the re- 
ket that might be afforded to them. The 
great object of the Government in dealing 
with the Poor Law authorities was to see 
that the rules and regulations of the law 
were conformed to, but at the same time 
to make them so elastic that they might 
at all times be made available for meeting 
cases of pressing emergency. Her Majesty’s 
Government had considered the subject 
most anxiously, and had come to the same 
conclusion that the people of Lancashire 
themselves had come to—namely, that 
the resources of Lancashire were as yet 
sufficient to meet the emergency. Up to 
the present time he believed there was 
nothing in the case, either in the number 
of persons thrown upon the relief fund or 
the amount of the rate, which should cause 
serious alarm, or lead to the opinion that 
the Poor Law would be inadequate to meet 
the demand upon it. Except in one or two 
parishes, the rate had not yet reached any 
very high amount ; and those parishes had, 
under the existing law, power to call upon 
the adjoining parishes for aid. With re- 
gard to the capability of the district, he 
reminded their Lordships that six years 
ago the ratable value of the property of 
the district was £7,000,000, and it had 
since considerably increased. There was 
no reason to suppose, therefore, that the 
resources of Lancashire would fall short 
of the demands which might possibly be 
made upon them in the present exigency. 
He found that committees were beginning 
to be organized to aid the local authorities 
in the administration of the relief, by as- 
certaining the wants and claims of the dis- 
tressed people ; and the Poor Law Board 
had sent down a most experienced Inspec- 
tor, a gentleman who had been for five or 
mx years engaged in an adjoining district 
of Lancashire, and who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the authorities, to co-operate with 
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the guardians. That gentleman, Mr. 
Farrall, would confer with the magistrates, 
with the clergy of all denominations, the 
Poor Law guardians, the committees, and 
others ; he would endeavour to place their 
local committees in harmonious working 
with the local authorities, would advise the 
guardians as to the best means of pro- 
viding labour or other tests for those who 
might become the objects of relief as cir- 
cumstances suggested, and would originate 
and put in force such other measures as 
were calculated to lead to the most satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty. The 
noble Lord (Lord Overstone) had referred 
to the feeling of sympathy exhibited by the 
manufacturers, and he (Earl Granville) ad- 
mitted that it was impossible to speak too 
highly of their conduct, taking them as a 
body. No doubt a certain number of the 
manufacturers had shut up their mills, and 
thereby contributed to the general distress ; 
there was no doubt that in other parts the 
manufacturers were a little inclined in some 
instances to cast a burden upon the Poor 
Law guardians which in some sort belonged 
to them ; but there was no doubt that the 
majority were animated with the best feel- 
ing towards those they employed, submit- 
ting to very great sacrifices themselves in 
order to alleviate the suffering of their 
hands, and were taking that course of pru- 
dence and humanity which was most likely 
to avoid those consequences which an in- 
judicious course of conduct would produce. 
With regard to the operatives, it was im- 
possible to speak too highly of them— 
their patience, their submission to the will 
of God, their perfect knowledge of the 
secondary causes that have led to the 
difficulty, their feelings for the sacrifices 
to which their employers are exposed, their 
appreciation of the relations between the 
Government and the people, and their un- 
derstanding that Government, not having 
mixed in social affairs of this kind, are not 
responsible when distress arising from any 
failure in the demand for labour takes 
place, and further, their knowledge that 
the Legislature was wholly inadequate to 
meet such an emergency. Knowledge of 
these facts, and the conduct which that 
knowledge has produced, reflect most cre- 
ditably upon the operatives of that large 
district, and speak for that increased in- 
telligence and intellectual improvement, 
as well as that great improvement in their 
moral character, to which the noble Lord 
has so properly borne testimony. It was 
with great satisfaction that he was enabled 
3D 
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on his own part, and on the part of the 
Government—he believed he might say on 
the part of all their Lordships—to express 
their admiration of the conduct of these 
poor people, together with their deep sym- 
pathy for their sufferings. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he could 
not refrain from bearing his testimony, 
from personal knowledge, to the admirable 
manner in which the manufacturing popu- 
lation of Lancashire, both employers and 
operatives, had met a calamity which was 
almost unparalleled in the history of Eng- 
Jand. Nothing, on the one hand, could 
be more admirable than the patience and 
submission which the operatives had dis- 
played under privations which they had 
little reason to anticipate; and, on the 
other hand, the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) had only done justice 
to the great majority of the millowners 
when he said, that at considerable loss to 
themselves, they had carried and were 
carrying on their works for the sole pur- 
pose of furnishing employment to the popu- 
Jation around them. It was to be remem- 
bered, moreover, that many of them had 
most generously and liberally contributed 
from their private purses to the relief of 
the distress around them. He was en- 


tirely satisfied with the statement which 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) had made 
as to the course which the Government 


were pursuing. The very last resource to 
which, under circumstances such as the 
present, any population ought to have re- 
course, more especially a population upon 
the whole so well to do as that of Lanca- 
shire, was assistance from the public 
purse; and ho certainly should not be 
disposed to hold out to the distressed dis- 
tricts any expectation of their receiving, 
until they were reduced to the last ex- 
tremities, any aid from that quarter. He 
thought the Government had taken a ju- 
dicious course in sending down a confiden- 
tial agent to communicate with the boards 
of guardians, the relief committees, and 
others engaged in the work of relief, and 
to keep the central Board constantly and 
thoroughly informed as to the particular 
condition of each district. As to the 
statement that the present distress was 
not so great as on some former occasions, 
he thought the Poor Law authorities might 
themselves be misled—he was afraid that 
statement was true only of Lancashire as 
a whole. Although it might be correct to 
say that there had been times when Lan- 
cashire was in greater distress than at the 
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present moment, yet he believed that in 
particular towns and districts, such ag 
Manchester, Blackburn, Preston, and Wi. 
gan, distress was never more general or 
pressing. The Government, no doubt, 
were right in their determination to use, 
as far as they could, the machinery of the 
Poor Law for the relief of the distress; 
but it ought never to be forgotten that 
among the manufacturing operatives there 
were thousands who would bear any amount 
of suffering and privation rather than sub 
mit to the degradation, as they deemed it, 
of applying for parochial relief. Their 
Lordships must not, therefore, think that 
the funds administered by the Poor Law 
Board would, however liberally they might 
be applied, be sufficient to meet the distress 
which in many instances prevailed to so 
great an extent. Those who were suffer. 
ing from that distress must look to as. 
sistance from private sources, and he was 
sure private charity would not, on an o¢- 
easion which called so lordly for its aid, 
be found wanting. Contributions were, 
he rejoiced to say, proceeding at the pre. 
sent moment from persons locally con, 
nected with Lancashire to a great extent; 
and he might also state that many persons, 
in their anxiety to do their duty under the 
circumstances, were quietly and unostenta- 
tiously subscribing funds, the subscription 
of which might hereafter seriously interfere 
with the rendering of that public assist. 
ance which the public generally might feel 
they were called upon to make. He was 
therefore anxious that it should be under 
stood, that if hereafter it should be found 
necessary to make an appeal to the coun- 
try at large, the disposition and liberality 
of persons immediately connected with 
Lancashire should not be estimated by 
their assumed ability to contribute to any 
public subscription ; because he felt as- 
sured a very unjust measure would be 
taken of the efforts which had been, and 
which were continuing to be, made locally 
if any one were to say, ‘It is not right 
that the Lancashire manufacturers should 
apply to us for assistance, seeing as we do 
from the published list, how small is the 
sum which they themselves subscribe who 
are locally interested.” He might add, 
that while he was satisfied, on the ond 
hand, that the people of Lancashire were 
bearing the distress which had fallen upon 
them with a patience, a resignation, and & 
resolution which did them the highest 
credit, he was, on the other hand, cone 
vinced that many were exerting theme 
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selves to the full extent of their means to 
relieve that distress ; and he felt assured 
that when these means were, if not ex- 
hausted, greatly reduced, those who so 
exerted themselves would not appeal in 
yain to the sympathy and liberality of their 
fellow-countrymen to meet an exigency 
for which their own funds might be insuf- 
ficient, and to cope with which the Poor 
Law furnished an inadequate machinery. 
The last resource, he believed, to which 
the manufacturing population of the North 
would desire to have recourse would be to 
present themselves as petitioners for relief 
from the public funds of the country. 


REGISTER OF VOTERS BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. [Bill No. 43.] 

Lorp LY VEDEN, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, it was a measure 
to facilitate the registration of voters for 
the convenience of the constituencies 
throughout England and Wales, by pro- 
viding an alphabetical Index to the Re- 
gister of Voters in Counties, Cities, and 
Boroughs. The Bill had been passed 
through the Commons and sent up by a 
large majority, and the Members for South 
Lancashire and Middlesex had supported 
it, Under these circumstances he hoped 
their Lordships would assent to the second 
reading. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the noble Lord who had charge of the 
Bill had studiously neglected to point 
out how his measure would prove advan- 
tageous or useful to the counties. On 
the other hand, as he believed a very 
considerable expense would be throwa on 
the counties, and that the measure was 
wholly unnecessary, he should oppose the 
second reading. 

Lord CHELMSFORD said, that no 
great interest had been manifested in 
the other House of Parliament in respect 
to this Bill. It was evident that the 
measure would impose a very considerable 
expense upon counties, and he was quite 
at a loss to see what possible advantage 
would acerue from the passing of the 
measure, The present system of regis- 
tration was quite sufficient. When the 
revising barristers had concluded their du- 
ties, they sent the revised lists of electors 
to the clerks of the peace of the counties 
and the returning officers in the boroughs 
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respectively, who arranged the lists alpha- 
betically and had them printed. He sub- 
mitted that that course of practice was 
found to be quite sufficient for all prae- 
tical purposes. The result of passing this 
Bill would oblige the authorities to print 
the names of the electors twice instead of 
once ; and, consequently, in such a borough 
as the Tower Hamlets, where the electors 
numbered 29,918 names, the expense 
would be doubled. As the noble Lord 
has given no satisfactory reason for in- 
curring those extra expenses, he trusted 
that the second reading of the Bill would 
not be assented to. 

Tue Bart or CARNARVON objected 
to the measure, It effected no more than 
was already done by a far better and more 
useful arrangement. The Bill merely 
doubled the existing register. The Bill 
ought not to pass, at any rate, in its 
present compulsory form. The matter 
ought at least to be left to the option of 
the counties and towns. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the Bill in- 
volved no great constitutional question of 
any sort; and as the House of Commons 
had agreed to it by a large majority, 
it would, he thought, be most ungracious 
on the part of their Lordships to refuse 
the second reading. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY would 
not press his objection to a division. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next. 


RIVER SHANNON—PETITIONS, 
MOTION FOR SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
presented Petitions from various places in 
the West of Ireland, praying for Inquiry 
into the Causes of the great and frequent 
Inundations of the River Shannon and its 
Tributaries, and into the Effects of the 
Works constructed by the Shannon Com- 
missioners of 1839, and said, he had given 
notice of his intention to move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into this subject. 
The noble Marquess said he regretted to 
say that he had received a notification 
from the noble Earl the President of the 
Council to the effect that his Motion would 
be opposed, and he was therefore compelled 
to go at some length into the subject. He 
was afraid that the Government had not a 
due appreciation of the importance of the 
matter, or of the case of justice involved. 
He was sure they had not given proper 
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attention to the subject, but had simply | John Burgoyne, Mr. Rhodes made a survey, 
taken the statements laid before them by | and suggested a plan which, if it had been 
the Irish Board of Works — statements | properly carried out, would have given com- 
which, he regretted to say, were fallacious | plete command over the waters of the river 
in every respect, and audacious in some | and prevented the calamities that had since 
respects ; and he would undertake to prove | occurred. Then came the Act of 1836, 
what he asserted, if a Committee were ap- | the fourth section of which provided, that 
pointed. He did not want to inquire too | the Commissioners appointed under the 
narrowly into past errors, but merely to| Act should, while providing for the im. 
seek a remedy for existing evils; and that | provement of the navigation, make out a 
remedy might be provided without one shil- | plan and estimates of the works proper to be 
ling cost to the State, except for the inquiry | executed for otherwise improving the river, 
itself. The Board of Works had, indeed, | for confining its waters, and for preventing 
offered an inquiry, but it was of so limit- | the inundation of the contiguous lands. The 
ed a nature and so clogged by conditions, | Act also suggested that the taxation to be 
that it could not be accepted. The great | levied should be proportioned to the benefit 
body of water caused by the overflow of | to be derived by the respective landowners, 
the Shannon and the lakes from which it } The Commissioners made a Report in 1837, 
arose, slowly making its way to the sea, | and another in 1838. In the latter they as. 
had produced a state of things which every } serted that the landowners would be amply 
traveller in Ireland had noticed as the | repaid for the local taxation that might be 
greatest disgrace to the country. The| levied, partly by the improvement in the 
land along the Shannon from Limerick to | navigation, and partly by the improvement 
Lough Allen, a distance of 150 miles, | of theirland. About ten years afterwards, 
might be called a bog. Inthe last century | the powers of the Acts of Parliament 
several Acts had been passed by the Irish | having been meanwhile transferred to 
Parliament, with a view to improve the| the Board of Works, a Report was pre- 
navigation of the river, and from time to time | sented, in which it was asserted that the 
since then various improvements had been | low lands were then rarely flooded. He 
made with the same object. In the year | did not hesitate to declare that this repre- 
1831, under the Government of Earl Grey, | sentation was entirely untrue. He did not 
certain works were projected, which were | deny that some good had been done, but 
afterwards so badly executed that at present | he asserted that the particular lands to 
they were a positive nuisance ; and when | which the Commissioners adverted were in- 
the landowners who were affected applied | jured, and not benefited ; and, moreover, that 
for a remedy, the objection of the Board | the inundations were not less but more fre- 
of Works was that they were necessary | quent. If their Lordships would give him 
for navigation. The Board stated that | Committee, he undertook to prove this, 
since the works had been made with | and to show that a great amount of pro- 
a view to navigation solely, the land-| perty was sacrificed in the most wanton and 
owners were out of court, because the river | unnecessary manner. It was often asserted 
could not be improved without injuring the | that Irish proprietors would not drain and 
navigation. The Board laid it down very | improve their land. But in this case they 
distinctly, that it was futile to expect | wanted to lay out their money in draining 
‘perfect drainage combined with naviga-| the land. The Government, however, had 
tion, the first principles of each system|the key of the drainage of the whole 
being in direct opposition.” Anything | country, and the Board of Works would 
more absurd and untrue never was uttered. | not allow the question to be investigated, 
The first thing that was wanted with a view | because they knew how much incapacity 
to navigation and for drainage was, to get the | and misconduct would thereby be exposed. 
command of the river ; and the first step to- | The allegation that the Board of Works 
wards that object was to deepen and widen | had nothing to do with the Shannon pre 
the channel. The noble Earl opposite (the | viously to 1850 was not true ; for though 
Earl of Derby), when Secretary for Ireland | the formal transfer, under the Acts for Im- 
in 1831, gave such instructions to Colonel | provement of the Shannon from the Com- 
Burgoyne with respect to the improvementof | missioners to the Board of Works only took 
navigation and the reclaiming of vast tracts | place in that year, an Act passed in 1846 
of land which were periodically inundated, as | gave the Board in reality that power which 
showed that he was of a very different opi-| was subsequently made the subject of & 
nion from the Board of Works. Under Sir| formal but unnecessary transfer, Tho 
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uestion now was as to the remedy which 
ought to be applied to an admitted evil. 
The Board stated that all the crops ought 
to be removed from the land before October 
—as if there were no floods before Octo- 
ber ; the fact being that the land was now 
often covered with water in spring, summer, 
and autumn ; and one day’s rain last week 
or the week before was sufficient to cover 
with water the lands contiguous to the 
Shannon and the Suck. He did not mean 
to say that none of the works executed on 
the Shannon had effected any general bene- 
fit; but he did allege that as regarded 
some portions of the country these works 
had been productive of positive mischief, 
owing to the manner in which they had 
been executed. The subject was connected 
’ with the peace of the country, for the people 
in some districts exposed to the inundations 
were not inclined to bear their calamity 
very quietly when they saw that a remedy 
might easily be applied by their own hands, 
If the landlords and clergymen had not 
interfered, it was highly provable that the 
peasantry would have carried some of the 
dams away. No doubt that would have 


been a malum prohibitum, but he must 
say that in his conscientious opinion it 


would not have been a malum per se, 
because the removal of those dams would 
have been a benefit to the country. The 
cry of the Board of Works was, ‘Oh, 
you are going to injure the navigation.” 
He denied that assertion. He and those 
who acted with him were desirous of effect- 
ing that improvement in the navigation 
which, in many places, was now impera- 
tively required. It was only a few weeks 
ago that a boat loaded with provisions for 
the people in the west was stopped because 
it could not pass through the canal of 
Lough Allen. The original plans had 
been so botched by the Board that in 
some places the navigation was even dan- 
gerous. With the disgraceful condition of 
’ public works in the district to which he 
was inviting their Lordships’ attention, it 
was almost impossible to believe that there 
could be a Board of Works and a Lord 
Lieutenant in the country; and the talk 
about promoting useful works and extend- 
ing drainage on private properties sounded 
like an absurdity and a mockery. The au- 
thorities boasted that there were 232 miles 
of navigation open ; but were they on that 
account to leave the centre of Ireland for 
ever a swamp? At the very time when 
the Commissioners were pleading their ina- 
bility to erect flovd-gates, or to make any 
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improvements whatever, they had balances 
in their hands, as shown by the Parliamen- 
tary Returns, of from £8,000 to £10,000. 
It was true that, with regard to the ac- 
counts of the Board, he had not the ability 
to understand them. It was a great ex- 
aggeration to say there was anything like 
famine in Ireland; but there was, un- 
doubtedly, great distress and want of em- 
ployment in these very districts. What he 
asked was a fair and impartial inquiry into 
a state of things which reflected discredit 
on the Government and the country. He 
defied the Government to contradict what 
he had stated. He pledged himself to prove 
all he had advanced if a Parliamentary in- 
quiry were granted. The noble Marquess 
concluded by moving— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the Causes of the great and frequent 
Inundations of the River Shannon and its Tribu- 
taries, and into the Effects of the Works con- 
structed by the Shannon Commissioners of 1839 
upon the Navigation and upon the Drainage of 
the Country ; and how far such Works were in 
accordance with the Plans referred to in the 
Statute under which they were undertaken.” 

Tue Eart or GRANARD said, that this 
was a question in which the people of the 
district referred to were most deeply con- 
cerned, and he therefore wished to say a 
few words in support of the Motion of the 
noble Marquess. No doubt the objects of 
the Legislature in passing the Shannon 
Improvement Act were twofold—to pro- 
mote the thorough drainage of that part 
of the country, and to render the river 
available for navigation. In both these 
objects the Commissioners had thoroughly 
failed. The present state of the Shan- 
non was a permanent impediment to the 
arterial drainage of the country, for by the 
present arrangements the waters of the 
Shannon were brought back to swell the 
tributaries, and to flood the whole country ; 
for, with a want of foresight difficult to ac- 
count for, the Commissioners made their 
calculations without reference to the de- 
velopment of the arterial drainage, and 
without reflecting that waters which used 
to take, perhaps, two or three days in 
getting to the Shannon would, owing to 
the new system of drainage, reach that 
river in so many hours. The lands 
near the river were let for a very high 
rent, but owing to the recent inunda- 
tions, by which a pernicious sediment. 
was deposited, they were useless for 
fodder, and only grew a considerable: 
crop of rushes. The damage done last 
year was not less in amount than 
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£100,000 ; and at one time 300 acres of 
his lands were under water. The noble 
Lord, having read letters from Colonel 
Greville, M.P., from the Treasurer of the 
County of Leitrim, and others, detailing 
local grievances, proceeded to say that 
it was found impossible to obtain any re- 
dress from the Board of Works, and it was 
therefore felt necessary to come to their 
Lordships and see what could be done by 
way of a Parliamentary inquiry. Unless 
the people of the country saw some pro- 
spect of their wrongs being remedied, he 
greatly feared some act of violence would 
be committed which might seriously en- 
danger the public works on the Shannon. 
An attempt of this sort was made last year 
at Roorkey on the 16th September, the 
papers relative to which were laid on the 
table, which was only prevented by 
the meritorious efforts of Captain Haw- 
ley, a local justice of the peace, re- 
siding in the neighbourhood. Then as 
to the much vaunted navigation of the 
river, it was a complete failure. In the 


first place, no vessel drawing six feet of 
water could make use of the river ; and no 
two of the locks were of the same length. 
To show the wisdom of the proceedings of 


the Commissioners, at one place they had 
blown up nine feet of rock, only to be re- 
placed by nine feet of wall. After having 
borne taxation to the amount of £300,000, 
the proprietors and inhabitants had now 
put up with nine years of useless remon- 
strance ; they had memorialized every one 
whom they could memorialize; but the only 
replies they received were, tliat the matter 
was “‘reeciving best attention,’ that it was 
‘under consideration,’ and that sort of 
thing. They had accordingly taken confi- 
dence and appealed to their Lordships to 
relieve them from the intolerable evils 
under which they were suffering. He 
thought, if the inquiry were granted, the 
Shannon might be made what it ought to 
be—useful to the country—instead of con- 
tinuing a bad imitation of the Nile without 
its fertilizing influence. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
the patience of the noble Farl, which had 
lasted nine years, must have been ex- 
hausted during this debate. The noble 
Marquess had indulged in language which, 
if not unparliamentary, it was, he thought, 
most undesirable and most unfair to use 
against public servants who had not seats 
in that House. The noble Marquess had 
accused the Board of Works of being fal- 
lacious in their statements, and completely 


The Earl of Granard 
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ignorant of their business. When he (Ea 
Granville) remembered that amongst the 
persons so assailed were Sir John Bar 
goyne, General Jones, and the present 
respected chief of the Commission, Sir 
Richard Griffiths, who from his (Earl Gran. 
ville’s) personal knowledge when he visited 
Ireland last year, was a most popular and 
highly respected person, he felt that whilst 
the language used by the noble Marquess 
could not injure the Commissioners, jt 
showed that his noble Friend did not feel 


Lmuch confidence in the strength of his 


cause. He also thought that the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Granard), whom he was 
happy to hear speak with so much facility, 
would do weil to avoid, in dealing with local 
matters, attempting to influence the Govern. 
ment with threats of popular disturbance, 
With respect to the state of the case— 
bythe Act of Parliament passed for the im- 
provement of the Shannon it was provided 
that the works, when completed, should be 
handed over to the Board of Works; and 
in pursuance of that provision the works, 
having been declared complete, were hand- 
ed over to the Board some twelve years 
ago. He thought it hardly reasonable that 
their Lordships should be called upon to 
re-open an inquiry into the execution of 
works which were completed when they 
were handed over. No doubt, some altera- 
tions had been since made, but not one 
without the sanction of successive Govern- 
ments. They were supposed to be im 
provements, and what additional expense 


‘had been incurred had been thrown on the 


general taxpayers, and not on the adjoin- 
ing counties. Her Majesty’s Government 
felt bound to rely on the statements of 
their own officers, and from them it ap- 
peared that the average rise of the river 
was three feet less than it formerly was. 
It must be remembered, also, that im- 
provements in drainage increased the lia- 
bility of rivers to flood, until a channel 
was made by the action of the river. As 
to the navigation, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment received indisputable proofs that it 
was highly prized and was greatly on the 
increase. After the large expenditure that 
had already taken place on the Shannon, 
they were of opinion that it was not de- 
sirable that more public money should be 
spent on the navigation of the river or m 
the drainage of the surrounding country. 
But Her Majesty’s Government were ready, 
if the lords-licutenants of couuties would 
engage to assist, to join in an inquiry as to 
what measures might be taken to improve 
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the drainage of the land or to prevent its 
being flooded by the river. But the in- 
quiry must not take place under one en- 
gineer only, who would be supposed to be 
under Government influence. One en- 
gineer must be appointed by the residents 
and another by the Government, and thus 
an inquiry both useful and economical 
might be carried out. He trusted, under 
these circumstances, his noble Friend 
would not persevere with his Motion. 

Tue Eanrt or DERBY said, it appeared 
to him that the points of difference be- 
tween the noble Marquess and the Govern- 
ment lay in a very narrow compass. His 
knowledge of the subject extended to 
thirty years back, he (the Earl of Derby) 
having been the first to give instructions 
for a Commission to inquire into the navi- 
gation of the Shannon and its tributaries. 
No doubt, very large sums had been spent 
on this double object of the improvement 
of the drainage and the navigation, and it 
was now a matter of complaint that the 
evil, instead of being abolished, had been 
increased. That, no doubt, was a matter 
of fact which their Lordships might in- 
quire into. Now, the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) said the Government were quite 
willing to institute an inquiry by two 
scientific persons. He (the Earl of Derby) 
believed that the noble Marquess would 
admit, that if such an inquiry could be 
had, it would be more advantageous than 
a Committee of the House. He under- 
stood, however, that the Lords of the 
Treasury accompanied their offer with 
certain conditions, one of which was that 
the half of the expenses of the prelimi- 
nary inquiry should be defrayed by the 
proprietors; another that the measures 
recommended by them to be adopted 
should be carried out at the whole ex- 
pense of the proprietors, under the super- 
intendence and control of the Board of 
Works. To that he imagined there would 
be no objection. But it was further pro- 
vided that no measure should be proposed 
which was injurious to the navigation of 
the river. He thought that this clause 
might prohibit scientifie persons from 
bringing forward effectual schemes for 
draining the lands, lest they should pro- 
pose anything injurious to the naviga- 
tion; whereas it might be that decided 
improvements in the drainage might be 
carried out with very slight injury to the 
navigation. Her Majesty’s Government 
might, he thought, still reserve to them- 
felves the right of withholding their sanction 
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to any scheme that might be proposed, and 
thus sufficiently preserve the interests of 
the navigation. If this clause were with 
drawn, he should not object to the in- 
quiry as proposed by the noble Earl. He 
thought that this was a subject for in- 
quiry ; but if the noble Earl insisted on 
the conditions he had mentioned, he (the 
Earl of Derby) should be disposed to vote 
in favour of the noble Marquess’s Motion. 

Eart GREY entirely concurred that it 
would be far more satisfactory that an in- 
quiry should be made; and he thought the 
expense would be so small as to make it 
a matter entirely unworthy of considera- 
tion that it should be levied on the land- 
owners. He thought, if there was to be 
an inquiry, it would be far better that 
the scientific persons employed should not 
be fettered by any conditions. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
think it desirable to depart from the ar- 
rangement that the Government should 
bear one part of the expense of the in- 
quiry, and the parties interested the other. 
He was quite ready to assent to the sug- 
gestions made by the noble Earl opposite, 
to the effect that the inquiry made by the 
two persons appointed in the way which 
he had mentioned should be unfettered. 
It would, of course, afterwards be open 
to the Government to take any course 
which they might deem right. 

Tue Eart or CLANCARTY said: My 
Lords, I am glad that, although at the 
eleventh hour, Her Majesty’s Government 
have seen fit to concede to the demand for 
a scientific inquiry into the state of the 
River Shannon, and the effect of the navi- 
gation works upon the drainage of the 
adjacent lands. My noble Friend who 
introduced the Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee has been reproached for the very 
strong terms in which he animadverted 
upon the conduct of the Board of Works. 
My Lords, I think it right to remark to 
your Lordships, that my noble Friend did 
no more than give expression to the feel- 
ings of indignation with which the sufferers 
in general from the Shannon floods view 
the injury done to their lands by the blun- 
dering manner in which the navigation 
works were planned and carried out by 
that Board—feelings greatly aggravated 
by the refusal on the part of the Govern- 
ment to allow of the wrong complained of 
being even inquired into. It was, in fact, 
as much as to declare than an acknowledged 
evil should remain unabated; that the 
whole of that great area of land in the 
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west and centre of Ireland, injuriously 
affected by the pent-up waters of the 
Shannon, should so for ever continue, pre- 
cluding the development of the resources 
of the soil ; and that notwithstanding the 
heavy assessments to which, under the 
Act for improving the Shannon navigation, 
the adjacent counties had been subjected 
for the purpose, as the Act required, of 
opening and clearing the course of the 
river from its source to the sea, and so 
confining its waters within their natural 
channel as to prevent any future inunda- 
tions, the cesspayers must rest satisfied 
with knowing that their money had been 
expended in such entire disregard of those 
salutary provisions of the Act, that the 
current of the river had been artificially 
obstructed, and that their lands were, in 
consequence, in some places more than ever 
flooded. No application was made for the 
expenditure of any public money ; no fa- 
vour of any kind was looked for ; no private 
interest sought to be served at the expense 
of another, still less at the expense of the 
public. The Shannon proprietors only 


demanded what, upon every principle of 
justice and sound policy, the Government 
ought at once to have granted—they de- 


manided that the impartial and scientific 
inguiry, now so tardily conceded, should 
be instituted, and to be empowered to have 
at their own cost such works executed as 
might be recommended, consistently with 
navigation of the river, for the drainage 
and reclamation of the adjacent lands. 
Their memorial, when presented to the 
Lord Lieutenant, was received by his Ex- 
cellency with much apparent favour, in 
presence of the Chief Secretary, Sir 
Robert Peel, and of the Chairman of the 
Board of Works, Sir R. Griffith. The 
most flattering assurances were given, and 
it was stated that a general measure for 
arterial drainage would be brought in. 
The deputation, in fact, retired, feeling 
satisfied that their memorial would be 
favourably considered; that at a very 
early period there would be a large 
amount of profitable employment given, 
that would afford relief to a considerable 
extent in the prevailing distress; and 
with a conviction that this appeal to Par- 
liament would not have become necessary. 
I certainly failed to gather from the speech 
of the Lord President of the Council for 
what reason the Lords of the Treasury 
thought proper to disavow the conduct of 
the Irish Government, and to return that 
most ungracious answer to the memorial 


The Earl of Clancarty 
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which is now upon the table of the House, 
Let me, for a moment, call your Lordships’ 
attention to it. Their Lordships, though 
individually most respectable, do not, be 
it remembered, number among them a 
single Irish representative, and, I am 
sorry to say, have in this case manifested 
very little concern about the interests of 
Ireland. How do they deal with the Irish 
memorial? After noticing the large ex. 
penditure that had been made upon the 
Shannon navigation works, they say, that 
‘“‘having regard to the time which has 
elapsed since the works were certified by 
the Shannon Commissioners as being com. 
pleted, their Lordships decline to sanction 
an inquiry being now made into the ques. 
tion, whether the Shannon Commissioners 
did, or did not, carry out all the works 
which may have been in contemplation at 
the time they were authorized to proceed 
with the Shannon navigation improve 
ment.” From hence it would appear 
that because, for upwards of ten years, 
the Government have refused to pay any 
attention to the representations and com- 
plaints made regarding the injury to pro 
perty arising from the Shannon works, 
and the total disregard by the Shannon 
Commissioners of the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament as to the drainage of 
the river, the injury done is to be per- 
petuated, and all question of a remedy for 
a grievous wrong forbidden. !t appears 
to me, on the contrary, that each succeed- 
ing year, by adding loss to loss, was but 
an aggravation of wrong that called loudly 
for redress. The minute then proceeds— 
“Their Lordships further distinctly decline to 
hold out any expectation that any further grant 
can be made from Imperial funds towards these 
works.” 
This, my Lords, was a most gratuitous refa- 
sal of what was not asked, but, on the con- 
trary, in the terms of the memorial, very dis- 
tinctly disclaimed : it was an expression 
of illiberality where it ought not to have 
found place. Their Lordships may, per- 
haps, have apprehended, that inasmuch as 
Ireland is now taxed to nearly double the 
amount she was ten years ago, there might 
have existed an expectation of some bene- 
fit in return from publie expenditure ; or, 
more likely, they felt that the injured 
might, with undeniable justice, demand 
that they should not be specially taxed 
anew to repair the blunders of the Go- 
vernment engineers. But the memorialists 
put forward no such claim. They viewed 
the evil of the obstructions in the cours® 
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of the River Shannon as one the removal! upon works worse than 
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useless, the 


of which would confer great benefit upon|enormous sums that were intrusted to 


the adjacent lands, and were satisfied that, 
jn proportion to benefit conferred, those 
lands should pay for it. Their Lordships 


then proceeded to say that, ‘as regards | 


the flooding of the lands adjoining the 
river, they have no reason to believe, from 
the information they have obtained, that 
any lands near the river are more liable to 
flooding now than formerly.” In saying 
this their Lordships seem altogether to 
have ignored the fact that the memo- 
rialists, the owners, and the occupiers of 
the lands in question, had made a very 
different representation to them, and cer- 
tainly they were as trustworthy and more 
competent informants than any subordi- 
nate officers of the Government. But 


what does the information afforded to | 


their Lordships amount to? ‘That no 
lands are more liable to flooding than 
formerly.” Why, it was expressly set 


forth in the Shannon Improvement Act 
that the river should be opened and 
cleared, and the waters confined within 
their natural channel, so as to relieve the 
contiguous lands from inundations ; and 
was it reasonable to expect that the occu- 


piers of those lands, after the district had 
been heavily taxed for the Shannon im- 
provement, should be satisfied because 
their Lordships had been informed that 
no lands near the river were more liable 
to floods than formerly? Their Lord- 
ships, however, then proceed to state 
that, under certain conditions, they are 
willing to consent to an inquiry by two 
engineers — one to be appointed by the 
Government, the other by the Shannon 
proprietors ; but such were the condi- 
tions and restrictions upon the inquiry, 
that the offer could not be, and, probably, 
was not intended to be, accepted. The 
discussion this evening has, however, led 
to the abandonment of those restrictions 
which would have rendered the inquiry of 
no value whatever, and to a substantial, 
though ungracious, concession to the de- 
mand as originally made, not quite, how- 
ever, to the full extent, as all the works 
are to be executed under the superintend- 
ence and control of the Board of Works. 
I have some doubts whether the parties 
interested will be satisfied to have the 
works placed under that sole control. 

very strong feeling exists that the 
Board of Works, when acting as Shan- 
hon Commissioners, were either totally 
incompetent or had wilfully thrown away, 


| them. 





For my own part, I have no 
doubt that they did make a great and 
very costly blunder in their management of 
the undertaking. But I have too high a 
respect for the character of the Chairman 


|of the Board, Sir Richard Griffith, to be- 


lieve that he would sanction or concur in 
anything he did not believe to be right, or 
that his associates could be altogether ur- 
worthy of confidence. I believe, that if 
the nature of the work to be done is 
clearly defined, there would be as good 
security for its being well and economically 
executed under the superintendence of 
those Gentlemen as of any engineer, how- 
ever eminent, that the Shannon proprie- 
tors might appoint. The evils arising 
to the country from want of drainage 
through the Shannon as the main artery 
are such that all minor considerations 
should yield to the great object of having 
it accomplished through the deepening and 
clearing of the river channel. I would 
even say that if the maintenance of the 
navigation were inconsistent with such a 
work, its value is not to be compared with 
the importance of increasing very largely 
the productive powers of the country, im- 
proving its sanitary condition, and provid- 
ing permanent and beneficial employment 
to a peasantry whose holdings are now 
rendered unimprovable, the fruits of whose 
industry are always deteriorated and often 
swept away by untimely floods, and whose 
dwellings are rendered damp, comfortless, 
and unwholesome by the exhalations arising 
from the pent-up waters. The navigation, 
it is true, has cost above half a million, 
but what is it worth? Why, the tolls 
do not even cover the expense of mainte- 
nance. It is not, however, sought or desired 
to do away with it, but only to have it 
provided, as Parliament originally contem- 
plated, by deepening and clearing the river 
course, instead of throwing back the 
waters and raising the levels by artificial 
dams. Be it recollected, too, that by in- 
creasing the productive powers of the land, 
the inland navigation, as well as railways, 
would obtain the support of increased traf- 
fic, and the community at large the benefit 
of the development of the national re- 
sources. I am glad the Government has 
given way to the legitimate demands of 
the Shannon proprietors, although some 
advantages, especially in the investigation 
of matters of account, might have arisen 
from the inquiry by a Select Committee, 
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All I will further say is, that the subject 
has been brought forward and pressed on 
public grounds, and on public grounds 
only ; and I trust that the concession just 
now made, though due rather to the in- 
tervention of the two noble Earls who 
lately addressed the House than to the 
free will of the Government, may conduce 
to the attainment of the important object 
for which the Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee was made. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE said, that if there 
was a man to whom the people of Ireland 
owed the deepest obligations for carrying 
into effect local improvements, it was Sir 
Richard Griffith. He rejoiced that an ar- 
rangement had been acquiesced in for 
carrying on an inquiry by scientific per- 
sons, as Parliament could not thereby be 
precluded from exercising its judgment 
on the subject afterwards. 

Tue Eart or St. GERMANS said, 
he also wished to bear his testimony to 
the zeal and ability of Sir Richard Griffith, 
and to the bencfits produced by the works 
that had been executed by the Board of 
which he was the head on the naviga- 
tion and drainage of the Shannon. He 
trusted that his noble Friend would not 
assent to any work which would affect 
the navigation of the Shannon, which had 
been materially improved of late years. 
He contended that the drainage of the 
country had been also improved by the 
works that had been executed. It ap- 
peared to him that it was hardly fair to 
argue from what occurred during the last 
two years, which were remarkable for a 
most unusual fall of rain, that those in- 
undations of the Shannon were of com- 
mon occurrence. He did not think that 
any works which could be made would 
totally prevent floods. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, he un- 
derstood that one engineer was to be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Works and the 
other by the landowners on the banks of 
the Shannon. If that were so, the con- 
sequences would probably be that they 
would differ in their reports. He did not 
know whether the noble Earl the Presi- 
dent of the Council would be satisfied 
with the report from each engineer, but 
he thought they ought to have power to 
appoint an arbitrator. 

Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he was satisfied with what had taken 
place, and had no objection to an inquiry 
according to the terms proposed by the 
noble Earl the President of the Council. 


The Earl of Clancarty 
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He would repeat that never were such bar. 
barous works executed as those upon the 
Shannon. Not a s‘ngle dam had been 
erected according to the original plan, 
from Limerick to Killaloe. The strong 
fact of his case was that false levels had 
been taken, and mistakes made, that no 
ingenuity could explain away. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE moved for Copies 
of Memorials to the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Limerick and the 
Grand Canal Company of Ireland, re 
specting navigation of the River Shannon, 

Motion agreed to. 


TRANSLATION OF COLONIAL BISIIOPS, 
Tue Eart or POWIS wished to draw 
the attention of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to a notification in the Lon- 
don Gazette, from which it might be infer- 
red that Colonial Bishops stood on a dif. 
ferent footing from other Bishops, and 
that it was necessary for the new Bishop 
of Colombo, on his translation from the 
see of St. Helena, to be reconsecrated, 
As this was clearly an error, perhaps the 
noble Duke would see that it was corrected 
in a subsequent number of the Gazette, 

Tne Duke or NEWCASTLE said, that 
the translation of a Colonial Bishop was 
very rare, and that the present was, per- 
haps, the first instance in which it had 
occurred. The error arose from the clerk 
having copied the ordinary form on ap- 
pointing a new Colonial Bishop, when con- 
secratiun was necessary. 

Tue Eart or DERBY would suggest 
that an explanation of the error should be’ 
inserted in the Gazette. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
would take care that the correction should 
be published. 


House adjourned at a quarter-past Eight 
o'clock, till ‘To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he wished to ask | 
the Lord Advocate, On what grounds and | 
at whose suggestion the Class Fees have 
been increased, and many bursaries abo- 
lished in the University of Aberdeen, 
without previous communication with the 
authorities of the University? 

Tat LORD ADVOCATE in reply said, 
he believed the question of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman referred to two ordi- 
nances which had recently been passed by 
the Commissioners of the Scotch Univer- | 
sities, and which were at present awaiting | 
the assent of the Privy Council. But as 
the Government were in no way respon- 
sible for those ordinances, and as they 
had been passed under powers vested in | 
the Commissioners by an Act of Parlia- | 
ment, while there were recognised modes | 
of bringing them under the notice of the | 
Privy Council, he did not think it right | 
that he should then enter into any con- 
sideration of their merits. He had to 
state, however, that the revision of the | 
Class Fees in the University of Aberdeen, | 
and the regulations with regard to bursa- 
ries, had proceeded in a great degree on 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- | 
missioners who had inquired into those | 
subjects in the year 1826, and the result | 
had been not to increase, but rather to 
diminish, the expense of passing through 
the University. He believed also that 
the Commissioners had not come to any 
conclusion without previous communica- 
tion with the authorities of the Univer- 
sity. 


| 





TRAFFIC THROUGH PARK LANE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ALCOCK said, he would beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether he sees any objection to allow 
hackney cabs to pass through a portion of 
Hyde Park, in order to avoid Park Lane, 
which is now rendered almost impassable 
at. times owing to the traffic to the Ex- 
hibition ? 

Mx. COWPER said, he was aware that 
Park Lane was too narrow for the traffic 
which it was at present required to ac- 
commodate But the proper remedy for 
that inconvenience would be to widen 
Park Lane, or else to give an outlet to- 
wards the north from Hamilton Place. 





He was afraid, however, that if the traffic 


in Tipperary. 1358 


which at present passed through Park 
Lane was transferred to Hyde Park, the 
inconvenience would be transferred with 
it, and a new obstruction would arise in a 
place which had hitherto been free from 


jit; and, under those circumstances, he 


was not prepared to adopt the measure to 
which the hon. Gentleman had referred. 


PROPOSED SOLDIERS’ INSTITUTE AT 
PORTSMOUTH.—QUESTION, 


Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, If a Sol- 
diers’ Institute will be formed at Ports- 
mouth, in conformity with the Report of 
Captain Pilkington Jackson? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Government had taken a Vote for the 
creation of Soldiers’ Institutes without 
stating at what particular places they 
were to be established. He shonld be 


prepared to appropriate a portion of the 
sum towards providing an Institute at 
Portsmouth, but its precise site had not 
yet been determined on. 


MURDER OF MR. THIEBAULT IN TIP- 
PERARY.—QUESTION, 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he rose 

to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 

If he has any official information to the 


| effect that the recent Murder in the county 


of Tipperary was committed about 3 p.m., 
at a most open spot on the public high- 
road, within two and a half miles of the 
Police Station at New Inn, and three and 
a half miles of those at Cashel and Golden 
respectively, and that its commission was 
not known to the Police at New Inn until 
7 p.m., at Cashel until 8 p.m., or at Golden 
until the following morning? 

Stk ROBERT PEEL replied, that he 
could only repeat what he had stated the 
other evening. He was not aware of the 
exact distance of the scene of Mr. Thie- 
bault’s murder from the police barracks 
named by the hon. Member, but no doubt 
his information was correct. As regarded 
the commission of the offence, the whole 
of the parties suspected of being implicat- 
ed in the murder were arrested on the 
night succeeding the outrage. 

Cotonet DICKSON said, that the right 
hon. Baronet had not given any answer 
to the question, which had reference to a 
subject of very great importance. The 
question of the hon. Member for Tipperary 
was not directed as to whether any person 
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had been arrested on suspicion of the mur- 
der. What they wished to know was, 
whether it was a fact that a heinous mur- 
der had been committed at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon; and, although the police 
barrack was within three miles and a half 
of the place where the outrage was com- 
mitted, no information was received at the 
barrack until fully four hours after the 
murder had taken place. 


Captain Coles’s 


EMBASSY CHAPEL AT PARIS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury the following Questions respecting 
the Account for Civil Contingencies :— 
Whether the Item “ for Votes proposed to 
be taken for New Services” refers to 
money spent for objects for which the 
sanction of Parliament had not already 
been obtained; and whether the “Net 
Loss on the sale of a Chapel in Paris” of 
£2,000, is the difference between the 
purchase money which had been paid 
without the sanction of Parliament and 
the sum obtained by sale when that Vote 
had been disallowed; and if so, whether 
the sum of £2,000 thus disallowed should 
be charged on the Fund for Civil Contin- 
gencies? 

Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that the 
first question of the noble Lord referred 
to the expenditure of the year 1860-1. 
The money had been advanced by the 
Treasury, and it was afterwards paid out 
of a Vote passed by that House in the 
course of the last Session. These were sums 
that were urgently required, and which 
it was necessary to pay before the expen- 
diture had been sanctioned by Parliament. 
In answer to the second question of the 
noble Lord, he had to state that the money 
for the Chapel at Paris was paid out of 
the Civil Contingency Fund. When the 
Vote was refused by the House, it became 
necessary to sell the Chapel, and the pro- 
ceeds of the sale were applied in payment 
of the advance made by the Government ; 
but the sum so realized was less by 
£2,000 than the amount of that ad- 
vance, 


SALES IN THE ENCUMBERED ESTATES 
COURT.—QUESTION. 

Lozpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
how wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether in the Return No. 202, 

Ovlonel Dickson 
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recently laid upon the Table of the 
House, the “total amount of purchase. 
money, £5,940,989,” comprises the value 
of the Estates which were sold in the 
Encumbered Estates Court; or whether 
this item refers merely to the amount of 
the purchase-money of Estates already 
brought into the newLanded Estates Court? 
He asked the question, not because he 
doubted the accuracy of the Return, but 
because some persons imagined that the 
£6,000,000 mentioned included some of 
the sales under the old Encumbered Es- 
tates Court. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the figures 
in the Return referred to sales under the 
new Landed Estates Court. The amount 
sold under the old Encumbered Estates 
Court was about £21,000,000. 


TURKEY AND MONTENEGRO. 
QUESTION. 

Mrz. FREELAND said, he rose to ask, 
Whether any information has been re- 
ceived by the Government with reference 
to a defeat of Hussein Pasha in the Her- 
zegovina, announced by telegram from 
Ragusa, by way of Vienna, and with 
reference to other reverses which the 
Turkish Troops are said to have sus- 
tained ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he would recom- 
mend his hon. Friend not to pay too much 
attention to telegrams from Ragusa, un- 
less he wished to judge of them ina 
non-natural sense. So far from the Turks 
being defeated, he believed, as far as the 
Government had received information, that 
they had been successful in their opera- 
tions. There was no doubt that they 
had sustained some losses, and, through 
treachery, a party of Turkish irregulars 
had been seized by the Montenegrins. 
He might add that the Turkish Govern- 
ment were acting with great moderation, 
although exposed to great provocation. 
He did not know who sent those tele- 
grams, or whether they were sent for 
stock-jobbing or other purposes. 


CAPTAIN COLES’S CUPOLA SHIELD. 
QUESTION. 

Apmirat WALCOTT asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether the Cupola 
Shield, on board the Zrusty floating battery 
had not been altered from the condition 
in which it was used in the practice firing 
which took place when it sustained suc 


cessfully the shots from a 68 and a 110+ 
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under gun, it being now proposed to 
submit it to an experimental firing from a 
150-pounder gun; and whether Captain 
Cowper Coles, of the Royal Navy, the 
Inventor of the Shield, had been consulted 
on the propriety of using such a severe 
test in the present state of the Cupola 
Shield ; because, if not, he considered Cap- 
tain Coles’s interest and patent might be 
seriously prejudiced ? 

Loxo CLARENCE PAGET replied, 
that the Admiralty had been in communi- 
cation with Captain Coles with a view 
of preparing the shield, as far as pos- 
sible, according to Captain Coles’s own 
wishes ? 


TASMANIA—CONVICTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to 
ask, Whether the Papers for which he had 
intended to move on the subject of claims 
made by the Colony of Tasmania for the 
maintenance of Convicts from England will 
be laid before the House if he withdrew the 
Motion. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
the Correspondence was comprised in the 
Annual Reports upon our Convict Es- 
tablishments, and would shortly be in the 
hands of Members. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. [Bill No. 90.] 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that in the 
course of the last session he called the 
attention of the House to the very incon- 
venient form in which the Supply Bill was 
submitted for the consideration and deci- 
sion of the House; and he regretted to 
find that the same objectionable form, or 
something very like it, had been adopted 
upon the present occasion. He believed 
the House had become aware, from the 
confusion of the debate which had taken 
place on the second reading of the Bill now 
under consideration, that it was impossible 
to discuss with any advantage on that stage 
of the measure the principle of any of the 
various proposals which it contained. The 
House, by accepting that form of Supply 
Bills, were virtually abandoning that which 
had always been considered one of their 
principal functions—namely, the exercise 
of a careful control over the mode in which 
taxation was imposed upon the people. 
They decided last Session that they would 
not require the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to divide his then Supply Bill so that 





they might deal separately with each of the 
great charges proposed in the Customs, in 
the Excise, and in the income tax. He 
regretted that decision. The result was 
that afterwards, in the course of last Ses- 
sion, a Bill was introduced relating to the 
Inland Revenue which was, in point of 
fact, supplementary to the Supply Bill, 
and which contained a vast aggregate of 
provisions, most of which, however ano- 
malous, were absolutely necessary to give 
vitality to the taxation which the House 
had sanctioned; but that Bill was of 
such a complex character, that it had 
been designated by the hon. Member for 
Stamford (Sir 8. Northcote) as an “ omni- 
bus Bill,” and still more appropriately by 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) as a “ plum-pudding Bill.” 
So obvious had it become that the House 
could not in that case have performed the 
functions intrusted to it, that on the 
urgent representations of the Committee 
the right hon. Gentleman was induced to 
divide the measure. But let the House 
consider what was the form of the present 
Bill. It was exactly like the Bill of last 
year, an ‘omnibus’ or “ plum-pudding” 
Bill. In it they had provisions for the im- 
position of a vast amount of Customs duties, 
for the continuation of and for alterations 
in Excise duties, for a considerable change 
in the Stamp duties, and for the reimposi- 
tion of the income tax under a new pro- 
cess of collection. Now, no one had at- 
tempted to discuss those proposals on the 
occasion of the second reading of the mea- 
sure, because any such discussion would 
have been absolutely futile. The neces- 
sary result of entering upon it would have 
been that one Member would have spoken 
of the Income Tax, and of the altered man- 
ner in which it was to be assessed and 
levied ; another would have dilated on the 
changes contemplated in the department 
of Stamps; a third would have rushed 
into the Customs, and a fourth would have 
stated the objections which his constituents 
entertained to the proposed mode of dealing 
with the Excise. It was manifest that 
such a debate must have been simply a 
game of cross questions and crooked an- 
swers. The only opinion which the House 
could give on the second reading of such a 
Bill was, whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was a nice man or an objection- 
able character. The discussion must have 
been reduced to an examination of the con- 
duct of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and that was the course actually taken on 
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the second reading of the measure. They 
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If in the Committee they attempted to dig. 
cuss one point they would find it so in. 


impropriety of the Chancellor of the Ex- | volved with other matters contained in 


chequer having gone down to Manchester 
and made a financial speech in that po- 
pulous city instead of having addressed 


(Mr. Newdegate) really thought, that so 
far as related to the discussion of that 
Bill on the second reading, the right hon. 
Gentleman might just as well have spoken 
in Manchester as in the House of Com- 
mons. Then let them look at the position 
in which they would have been placed if 
any condemnation had been expressed of 
any considerable part of the Bill which 
the right hon. Gentleman had introduced. 
He would then have got up and told 
hon. Members in one of his eloquent dia- 
tribes that they might entertain what- 
ever opinion they thought fit with respect 
to him and his conduct; but that if they 
ventured to vote against the second reading 
of the Bill, they would be virtually voting 
for repudiation, because the House had 
already granted in Supply the men to be 
kept on the rolls of the army and of the 
navy, and the military and naval establish- 
ments which were considered necessary for 
the defence of the country. He would have 
said, if the House had objected tothe second 
reading of the present Bill, there could be 
but one interpretation put upon their Vote, 
and that was that they intended to repu- 
diate the obligations which the country 
had contracted to the public creditor; for 
the amount of taxes which it was pro- 
posed to impose under that measure was 
£24,000,000 or £25,000,000, and that 
was a sum nearly equivalent to the whole 
of the interest of the National Debt. Under 
these circumstances he believed hon. Mem- 
bers would see, that if that House intended 
to deal practically with the financial pro- 
posals in the Bill, it ought to be divided into 
probably as many measures as there were 
schedules attached to it. Schedule A re- 
lated to the Customs, Schedule B to the 
Excise, Schedule C to the Stamp duties, 
and Schedule D to the whole mass of the 
income tax; and he asked whether the 
continuance and the alteration of any one 
of those great branches of taxation did 
not form a sufficient subject for a separate 
Bill? But the effect of framing the mea- 
sure as it stood was that no adequate dis- 
cussion could take place either on the 
principle involved in the proposed taxation 
or on the mode in which each tax was to 
be levied, except in Committee on the Bill. 


Mr. Newdegate 





other portions of the Bill that the disgug- 
sion would have no effect whatever, If 


| the Bill were divided, each matter might 
his observations to that House—and he | 


be discussed and determined upon its 
merits, and that too with very little loss of 
time. He would not move that the Bill 
should be divided; but having called thg 
attention of the House to the matter, he 
had done his duty. He could not, as ag 
individual Member, prevent such a course 
of proceeding as that proposed by the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, but he could not 
help thinking that, if persisted in, it would 
entail great difficulties, and induce restric- 
tion on the House of Commons which 
might produce lamentable results to the 
country. 

Mr. BASS wished to repeat the objections 
he had already urged to the Bill before the 
Speaker left the chair. The Bill was with- 
out any precedent in one respect, It im. 
posed taxes to the amount of £5,000 upon 
a small body of individuals—a measure 
which had never been heard of before, 
He objected to the principle introduced by 
the Bill. It could not stop at this point— 
either it must be carried further, or the 
House must retrace the step it had taken. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the brewers 
would obtain an advantage by the substi- 
tution of an addition to their licence for 
the duty on hops. But that could not be 
the case, because he imposed the tax in 
another shape. He (Mr. Bass) was sur- 
prised at the acquiescence of Members 
connected with the agricultural interest, 
especially those who represented the bar- 
ley-growing districts, in the proposal to 
increase the malt duty. He was teld that 
the change was approved of by the brew- 
ers in London; but he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that it was almost 
unanimously disapproved of by the country 
brewers. He denied that the proposition 
had been approved of by the brewers; 
and he believed that when the right hon, 
Gentleman paid the drawback on the 
stocks on hand, he would have a deficiency 
instead of a surplus of £180,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that justice t 
the common brewers required that in in- 
creasing the cost of their licence he should 
impose a tax on private brewers. Now, 00 
the part of the common brewers, he (Mr, 
Bass) disclaimed any such compensation. 
If there was any compensation in the mea- 


sure, it was a mere shadow; and, besides, 
< 
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it would be a most vexatious measure to 
those whom it would affect, and would 
certainly be unproductive. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would amend this 

t of his proposition, and not subject the 
public brewers to the odium of having 
fixed upon their private competitors this 
miserable impost. 

Mz. W. E. DUNCOMBE said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was very fond of taunting 
hon. Gentlemen on the Conservative side 
of the House with the success of the 
French commercial treaty, which he seem- 
ed to regard as the panacea for all our 
financial evils. Now, he (Mr. Duncombe) 
quite admitted that anything which tend- 
ed to strengthen our commercial relations 
with France must be of a beneficial cha- 
racter to both countries: —what he objected 
to was, the mode in which that treaty was 
effected and the time it was carried out. 
He objected altogether to the principle of 
making the financial arrangements of this 
country depend upon a treaty with a fo- 
reign country, combining our budget with 
a French commercial treaty, and mixing 
up direct and indirect taxation. That 


was a most objectionable principle; and 
when the right hon. Gentleman said that 


it had conferred benefits upon the coun- 
try, he was rather exaggerating his case. 
He doubted if the treaty had conferred 
much benefit on the working classes. The 
chief articles which had been exported to 
France in consequence of that treaty were 
coal and iron, and it was obvious to every 
one who had any knowledge of the subject 
that neither the coal nor the iron trade of 
this country was in a depressed state be- 
fore that treaty was made; whereas, on 
the other hand, the articles which had 
been imported from France were not arti- 
cles which were largely consumed by the 
working classes of this country. Another 
thing worthy of remark was, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would never 
have been able to have effected that treaty 
ifhe had not been guilty of a public in- 
justice and a great political inconsistency. 
The income tax, the House would remem- 
ber, was, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own showing, to be taken off in 
the year 1860; but when the time arrived 
for its total abrogation the right hon. Gen- 
tleman actually doubled it, the secret being 
that it was necessary to do so in order to 
provide for the gaps made in the revenue 
in consequence of the Anglo-French treaty. 
Then, again, the right hon. Gentleman 
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| proposed to abolish the paper duty in 1860, 
and actually did succeed in passing a Bill 
, to that effect through this House. For- 
, tunately, however, the House of Lords 
, exercised their undoubted prerogative and 
threw out the Bill, and so diminished the 
deficit in the revenue by more than a mil- 
lion. In the following year the right hon. 
Gentleman succeeded in getting a measure 
| for the repeal of the paper duty passed, 
,although Her Majesty’s Opposition had 
| plainly told him that he could not do with- 
out it, and that, even if he could, it was 
not a tax which he should have chosen to 
remit when the income tax was so high 
and the tea and sugar duties stood at 
the war rate. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that remission of those taxes would 
have involved a much larger amount, 
What of that? Such a proceeding would 
have only been a reduction of the duty, 
not a total remission of the tax. The 
paper duty, he apprehended, was gone for 
ever, and could never be reimposed ; and 
the right hon. Gentleman always chose to 
lose sight of that fact when he spoke upon 
revenue questions. Well, then, in the 
present Budget he made a proposal to re- 
mit the hop duty, and to impose an extra 
licence duty on brewers and home-brewed 
beer, which was an injustice which was 
not decreased by the remission of the hop 
duty. Such a remission, it was also to be 
observed, would only benefit a very small 
portion of the agricultural interest, while 
the imposition of 1s. per quarter on malt, 
and a duty on beer, would subject the 
great body to an obnoxious and inquisi- 
torial tax in the shape of brewing licences. 
The arrangement was tantamount to in- 
creasing the malt duty, and the malt duty 
was already an unpopular tax, and could 
not be depended upon as a permanent 
source of revenue. Under these circum- 
stances he objected to the form in which 
the right hon. Gentleman had chosen to 
introduce this Bill, agreeing as he did with 
his hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire that it was a most objec- 
tionable process to mix up so many finan- 
cial measures in one Bill. The fact was 
that, the House of Lords having establish- 
ed its right to reject a Money Bill if they 
chose, the right hon. Gentleman was afraid 
to make separate Bills of his. budget pro- 
positions, thinking, no doubt, that if they 
were all included in one measure, the 
House of Lords would not take upon itself 
the responsibility of rejecting it. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, by. 
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the form of his Bill, while endeavouring 
to assail the prerogatives of the House of 
Lords, did, in fact, curtail the privileges 
of the House of Commons by diminishing 
the opportunities of discussion. They had 
not now the same opportunity of discus- 
sing the various points of the Budget as 
when they were introduced as separate 
measures; and he had not the slightest 
doubt of the soundness of the judgment of 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
when he stated that the time would come 
when the practice of including all the pro- 
positions of the Budget in one Bill would 
be very inconvenient and a serious public 
disadvantage. A good deal had been said 
on various occasions in that House upon 
the importance of reducing the expendi- 
ture, which seemed now to have reached 
a rate of £70,000,000 a year. This he 
thought far too high; and it would be a 
great advantage if it could be reduced ; 
but looking at the state of Europe, look- 
ing at the state of America, and looking at 
the various causes of the present high rate 
of national expenditure, he could not in- 
dulge in any very glowing anticipations 
with respect to the reduction of the ex- 
penditure within the next two or three 
years. In those circumstance it was most 
important that the financial affairs of this 
country should be conducted in a fair, 
just, and equitable manner; and it was 
because he thought the financial manage- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was open to criticism that he had not 
hesitated to rise in his place and enter a 
protest against it. 

Mr. LOCKE objected to the 12th clause, 
which he contended had no right to be in 
the Bill. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to repeal the duties on hops, both 
British and foreign; but if they searched 
the Bill from end to end, they would not 
find a word on that subject. This was a 
remarkable fact, as Clause 12 directly in- 
terfered with the rights of the owners and 
holders of hops. At present, the English 
grower of hops, after drying them, was 
liable to pay on the Ist of January 14s. 
per cwt., whether the quality of the hops 
was good, bad, or indifferent. What was 
the position of the foreigner? The foreigner 
was enabled to bring his hops into this 
country without paying any duty at all, 
and put them into bond; and when he 
took the hops out of bond to sell them, 
and not till then, the duty was paid. The 
foreigner, therefore, had an advantage over 
the English merchant. In addition to 


Mr. W. E. Duncombe 





that, the English hop merchant had a right 
to export his hops to a foreign country 
and receive back the amount of duty 
which had been paid upon them. Bat 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to do away with that right, and he pro- 
vided by one of the clauses in this Bill, 
that if previous to the 16th of September, 
1862, the English hop merchant export- 
ed hops, he could not re-import them for 
the next six months after that date, al- 
though foreign hops would then be allowed 
to be imported duty free. That was a 
glaring injustice done to the home pr- 
ducer. When the duties on paper, fo- 
reign timber, wines, and other articles 
were repealed, a ccrtain amount of draw- 
back was given, and it was extremely 
unfair to deny it in this instance. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had given 
notice of a Motion to allow a drawback to 
brewers on the hops which they had in 
their hands at the time of the passing of 
the Bill. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said he intended to take off the duty on 
hops, and to recoup himself by putting a 
duty on beer. If the hops had already 
paid duty as hops, and were subsequently 
rendered liable to a duty as beer, it was ob- 
vious that they would be taxed twice over. 
He therefore asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to allow a drawback on hops, in order 
that his darling expedient of taxing beer 
might be adopted. He wished to know 
what the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to do on that point. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Member for Southwark 
(Mr. Locke) had put the case of the hop 
merchants a little stronger than he was 
entitled todo. The right to a drawback 
upon the exportation of hops was given 
when there was a duty upon their impor- 
tation, so that if they were exported and 
the drawback obtained, a duty would have 
to be paid upon their re-importation. If, 
however, that right was to be continued 
after the abolition of the import duty, the 
holder of a stock of hops would be able 
not only to export his hops and obtain the 
drawback, but immediately to re-import 
them and take the chance of the English 
market. 

Mr. BUXTON said, that although the 
imposition of a tax upon private brewers 
was but fair to the trade, still he believed 
that neither the brewers in London nor 
those in the country were inclined to hold 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to his 
promise in that respect. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did notthink that it would 
be convenient to the House that he should 
follow in the track of hon. Members who 
had opened questions of great breadth and 
importance not immediately connected with 
the scope of this Bill. The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire had referred to 
the framing of the Bill, a question which 
involved matters of controversy that had 
been very carefully = in former 

, and upon which the House had ar- 
rived at a deliberate conclusion. He had 
no desire that that controversy should be 
revived; but, if it were, it would be better 
that it should be revived with the fulness 
and gravity of consideration which its im- 

ce deserved. On similar grounds, 

and also on others, he should decline to 
follow the hon. Member for the North 
Riding (Mr. Duncombe), because he could 
not conceive any task more hopeless than 
to endeavour to mitigate the displeasure 
with which that hon. Member regarded the 
financial proposals which he had made on 
behalf of the Government. So far was this 
displeasure carried that the hon. Member 
could see nothing but hostility to the 
landed interest in a Bill the only important 
new proposal of which with regard to taxa- 
tion was to remove a tax from an agricul- 
tural product, so far, at any rate, as its 
immediate incidence was concerned, and 
lay it upon a class of traders. And let the 
House look at the other proposals of the 
hon. Member. The hon. Member com- 
plained that it was a breach of faith on his 
part not to obtain the repeal of the income 
tax in 1860, but, at the same time, he said 
that our expenditure amounted to nearly 
£70,000,000, and in another part of his 
speech, apparently referring to declara- 
tions which fell a few nights ago from the 
leader of his party, he took the opportu- 
nity of recording his dissent from those 
declarations, and said that he did not 
see how there could be any material re- 
duction of expenditure. At one and the 
same moment, and in one and the same 
breath, the hon. Member declared there 
must be an expenditure of £70,000,000, 
and that he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had been guilty of a breach 
of faith in not obtaining the repeal of 
the income tax. ‘To ordinary minds those 
Propositions were a little difficult to re- 
concile; but, as the hon. Gentleman was 
able to reconcile them, the most becom- 
ing course which he could adopt would 
to leave him in possession of that 


VOL. CLXVI. [rump sznizs.] 





satisfaction, and not attempt to dispute 
their reconciliation. 

Mr. W. E. DUNCOMBE explained that 
he had said that he thought an expendi- 
ture of £70,000,000 too high. 

Tse CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER had then misunderstood the hon. 
Member. He certainly understood him to 
say, that looking at the condition of Europe 
and at the circumstances which had led to 
that expenditure, no material reduction 
could take place at present. To the speech 
of the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Locke), who was always so vigilant in 
guarding the interests of his constituents, 
he might more conveniently reply when the 
House, having gone into Committee, came 
to the clause to which it referred; and 
with regard to private brewing licences he 
would only say that he never proposed 
those licences as an essential part of the 
financial scheme of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that it was a matter upon which 
they should feel themselves at liberty to 
give way to what might appear to be the 
prevailing sense of the House. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that what the 
right hon. Gentleman had just told them 
was what he was always in the habit of 
saying when discussion was inconvenient. 
He said he would not follow all the points 
of the discussion, because he did not wish 
to raise a controversy. That might be a 
very convenient course for the right hon. 
Gentleman to follow, but it was not very 
likely to meet with the approbation of hon. 
Members. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man resorted to the plan of putting his 
own construction on what fell from hon. 
Members, and then proceeding to argue 
upon it. The right hon. Gentleman ac- 
cused his hon. Friend the Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Duncombe) of inconsis- 
tency; but he had misrepresented the pur- 
port of his hon. Friend’s observations. He 
(Mr. Bentinck) understood his hon. Friend 
to blame the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for getting rid of sources of revenue which, 
without resorting to new burdens, would 
have enabled them to meet their financial 
necessities and to deal with the income 
tax with which he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) was of all men pledged to deal. 
Hon. Members opposite seemed almost 
as much to misunderstand the policy of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had chosen 
to misunderstand his hon. Friend. The 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) had 
recommended the abandonment of the 
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duty on private brewing, and said that 
such a course would add but little to 
the deficit. Why, it seemed as if the 
plans adopted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the last three years had 
beep designed for the purpose of producing 
a deficit, and he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had succeeded. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Locke) seemed to 
understand the feelings of the hon. Gen- 
leman still less. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman complained that the foreigner 
had a great advantage over the English- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman’s object 
had always been to give the foreigner an ad- 
vantage. [.4 laugh. | The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to be amused at the suggestion; 
but he appealed to the House whether the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman had 
not been to take money out of the pockets 
of the English people and put it into the 
pockets of the foreigner? Those hon. 
Members who dissented from that opinion 
had better controvert it. The right hon. 


Gentleman had on various matters preached 
in one way and acted in another. Having 
agreed—as he must have done in his offi- 
cial capacity—to the whole of our expen- 
diture, he had systematically, and both 


directly and indirectly, discouraged that 
expenditure. He had invariably gone out 
of his way to declare that the expenditure, 
for which he was responsible, was in ex- 
cess of what it ought to be, and that no 
man regretted it more than himself. The 
right hon. Gentleman had succeeded, to 
use a phrase of his own, both in “ de- 
luding the nation and embarrassing 
the Government” by the financial policy 
which he had pursued. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated this to be a time of 
exceptional circumstances—that there was 
great distress arising from causes that had 
never existed before. He (Mr. Bentinck) 
was quite willing to admit that the causes 
of the existing distress had never been 
known before. But what he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman was this, 
was not that distress foretold before it oc- 
curred ; and did not he and his colleagues 
wilfully and in the most determined man- 
ner, when their attention was called to the 
subject, deny the possibility of the occur- 
rence of the distress of which they now 
complained? As one of those who took 
various opportunities of alluding to the 
subject—so repeatedly, indeed, that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
suggested that the remarks would pro- 
bably be reprinted once a fortnight—so 
Ur. Bentinck 
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frequently did he remind the noble Lord 
of the probability of the consequences of 
the coming distress that the noble Lord 
took exception to the number of reminders; 
and the noble Lord himself stated, towards 
the close of the Session, that he was con- 
vinced there was no reasonable expectation 
of a decrease of the revenue from the dig- 
tress of which the Chanceller of the Ex. 
chequer now complained. The Govern. 
ment, although warned of what might be 
expected, weré determined to be revenged 
on those in another place, for the purpose 
of gratifying a few men on their own side 
of the House who had an interest in the 
penny newspapers, and the country was 
now suffering from the occurrence of that 
distress the possibility of which the Go- 
vernment so emphatically denied. He 
could not avoid taking the opportunity of 
reminding the Chancellor of of the Exche- 
quer of two proposals which he had made 
some years ago. At that time the right 
hon. Gentleman was at considerable trou 
ble to give a legal sanction to the practice 
of gambling on the Stock Exchange. Now 
his great object seemed to be to transfer 
that vice to another class of society, and to 
encourage gambling among. the lower or- 
ders. But that was not the only meri- 
torious proposal of the right hon. Gentle 
man. The effect of the 9th clause would 
be to encourage a large amount of tippling 
where it would not otherwise take place; 
and he wished to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether the amount of vice to be 
so created would be compensated by the 
wretched sum of money which he expected 
to gather into the Exchequer from that 
source. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
while he could not concur in all the finan 
cial propositions, he was not disposed to 
agree to the wholesale condemnation which 
had been passed upon the policy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The general 
policy of relaxing commercial restraints on 
foreign commodities was one which hon, 
Members would not venture to resist; 
but there could be no doubt that the 
particular details for carrying out that 
policy were a fair subject for criticism. 
At the time when Sir Robert Peel intro- 
duced his new commercial system there 
was a general chorus of approval through- 
out the country; but he (Mr. Griffith) 
did not see why relaxation should have 
been carried so far as had been done by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
why a moderate duty should not have 
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been imposed on all the manufactures of 
foreign countries, and why the Customs 
should have been denuded of so many 
articles of revenue. A duty of 10 per cent 
on foreign silks and similar articles would 
not have infringed the principle of free 
trade in the slightest degree. Some points 
of general policy had been referred to on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House in 
respect to which he did not agree. They 
were said to be willing to support a policy 
in Italy entirely different from that of 
which the public approved, and that they 
looked with approbation on a policy which 
would preserve to the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church his present temporal 
power. Was that a policy agreeable to 
the Conservatism of England, or of the 
sister country? No; it was the policy of 
the Holy Alliance which they were thus 
called upon to approve. But the times of 
1815 were not the times of 1862. We 
were just then recovering from the waves 
of a great convulsion, and were will- 
ing to adopt almost any expedient for the 
promotion of peace and quietness. The 
question of the supremacy of the Pope was 
not then agitated. [‘ Question!” ] We 
were now dealing with a question affect- 


ing £25,000,000 of money, and he con- 
sidered that a legitimate occasion for refer- 


ting to general topics. Would it accord 
with the feelings of the country if any 
party in the House were to raise a finger 
or spend a stiver of taxation in supporting 
the ancient state of things in Italy? If 
there were any such men in the House, 
they were very few in number, and would 
be repudiated by the country. Nothing 
could be more foreign to the feelings of the 
people of this country than the exercise of 
any influence in support of a power which 
they believed to be erroneous and con- 
trary to the liberties of mankind. 


House in Committee. Mr. Massey in 


the Chair. 

Clause 1 agreed to, 

Clause 2 (Provisions of former Acts to 
apply). 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had intended to 
call attention to the operation of the Excise 
Act with regard to private houses; but 
there was an idea abroad that the right 
hon. Gentleman meant to get rid of the 
difficulty in another way, and he would like 
toknow what was the fact, as it would 
Probably save him the trouble of making 
any remarks on the clause. He wished to 
know how the Bill would affect the opera- 
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tion of the Excise Act in reference to pri- 
vate houses. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was ready to give a pledge 
that under this Bill no question could be 
raised as to the application of the Excise 
Act to private or dwelling-houses. 

Clause agreed to; as were Clauses 3 to 
7 inclusive. 

Clause 8 (Penalty for brewing Beer (not 
for sale) without Licence, 101.) 

Mr. BALL remarked, that the observa- 
tions which had just fallen from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer indueed him ta 
hope that his feelings were softening to- 
wards the agricultural interest. If so, he 
hoped to achieve a victory on the present 
occasion, and would much rather do so than 
make a speech ; and therefore, if the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to give up the 
clause, he would not address the Committee 
on the subject. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I will put my hon. Friend out of 
his pain in a few words. This proposal 
regarding private brewing was a proposal 
which the Government thought it to be 
their duty to make, upon the ground that 
when they were about to impose upon the 
brewers for sale a charge in lieu of the hop 
duty, abstract justice undoubtedly required 
that they should propose a corresponding 
charge upon private brewers. They were 
sensible that some inconvenience must at- 
tend the operation of that charge; but it 
was a choice between two difficulties, as is 
commonly the case in all matters of legis- 
lation. After what I have heard to-night 
stated in this House by my hon. Friends the 
Members for Derby and Maidstone, I cannot 
but feel that the relative weights in the 
seales are altered, and I admit that the 
principle of volenti non fit injuria does ap- 
ply after such a declaration from Gentle- 
men of such influence in their places in 
this House. Undoubtedly, the charge is 
a small one, and I can quite understand 
the argument of those who say the advan- 
tages of economy in brewing for sale are 
such that the charge to be paid in lieu of 
the hop duties may be put out of view en- 
tirely. After that declaration I can have 
no difficulty on the part of the Government 
in making over to the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Ball) the triumph he desires, cordially 
congratulating him upon the success which 
he has obtained ; and I hope (although the 
hope is a faint one) that the hon. Member 
for the North Riding (Mr. Duncombe) will, 
after the character I have received from 
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the hon. Member for Cambridgeshire, not 
think me irreconcilably hostile to the Agri- 
cultural interest. I shall, therefore, not 
press the proposal for a licence upon pri- 
vate brewers, and when you, Mr. Massey, 
put the clause, I shall allow it to be ne- 
gatived. 

Mr. BALL suggested, that as the right 
hon. Gentleman had given way on a point 
of comparatively small importance, he 
should take into consideration one of much 
graver interest. Upon all occasions when 
he proposed the remission of taxation upon 
different articles of consumption, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told the House 
that reduction of taxation did not always 
mean diminished revenue. Now, if he 
would only carry out this principle with 
regard to the malt tax, he would bestow a 
great boon upon the agricultural interest, 
and would afford a great accommodation to 
the country at large. 

Tue CHAIRMAN, interrupting the hon. 
Member, said, that this Bill did not deal 
with the malt tax, and the clause now be- 
fore the Committee referred to a specific 
tax on beer. 

Clause negatived. 

Clause 9 (Occasional Licence may be 
granted to Victuallers to sell Beer, Spi- 
rits, &c., at such Time and Place’as the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue shall 
approve). 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to draw attention 
to the Amendments of which he had given 
notice, and also to state, that there might 
be no misunderstanding on the subject, 
that the object of this clause was not to 
raise revenue ; it was a matter of police 
regulation, and must be judged upon its 
own merits, irrespective of the fact that 
a small revenue would be derived from it. 
The clause applied to certain descriptions 
of public assemblies a principle which had 
already been recognised by the law as 
applicable to certain other descriptions of 
public assemblies. The law had provided 
for such public assemblies as were period- 
ical and recurring with regularity, but 
the law had omitted to provide for such 
public assemblies as were occasional, al- 
though in principle the two cases were 
alike. When large public assemblies took 
place there, was a disposition among a por- 
tion of the community to provide themselves 
with liquor, and this disposition was gene- 
rally found to be so strong, that, in fact, 
liquor always was provided. At any rate, 
it was not an object on the part of the Go- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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vernment to facilitate a provision of liquor 
in cases where such provision was not 
already made, and he proposed to leave it 
not only to the discretion of the Commission. 
ers of Excise, who would be bound under 
this clause not to grant an occasional 
licence except where it was thought condu- 
cive to public order, but he proposed also 
to leave it to the discretion of the local 
authority—namely, the magistrate, to de. 
termine whether a licence should issue or 
not. At present the local authority, how. 
ever expedient it might be deemed with 
the view to public order, had no power to 
issue, nor had the Board of Inland Revenue 
power to issue such a licence, and the con. 
sequence of this was, according to com- 
plaints which had reached him from various 
quarters, that liquor was provided for these 
assemblies, but clandestinely, in part by 
licensed victuallers, and in part by persons 
altogether unlicensed ; and the trafic, 
therefore, had not been under the supervi- 
sion of the police. The effect of this clause 
would be to give to a particular class of 
people already licensed to sell liquors the 
exclusive right of providing them on these 
particular occasions ; and having given that 
exclusive right to those persons, who would 
themselves be under the control of the 
police, they would become the most effective 
auxiliaries in preventing the sale by unli- 
censed persons who would not be under the 
supervision of the police. At present, 
when a licensed victualler sold at a regatta, 
or any occasion of that kind, strong liquors, 
he found there unlicensed people doing 
the same, but he did not give information 
against them because he had no title to be 
on the ground himself; and in eases wherea 
traffic of that character was likely to take 
place, it was wise on their part to interest 
those over whom they could have a hold, 
and who might assist them in enforcing the 
law against those who might endeavour to 
evade it. As the clause was at first pro- 
posed it would have left the authority 
exclusively in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners of Excise—that was, the Board of 
Inland Revenue—they would have had 
right to grant the licence, not only on fiseal 
grounds, but having regard to public order. 
He was of opinion that it would be an im- 
provement to the clause if the power was 
given to the local authorities ; and the Com- 
mittee would understand, that if his Amend- 
ments were adopted, it would rest entirely 
with the magistrate having jurisdiction in 
the place to determine whether the licence 
should issue or not, Provision had been 
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mado that no such licence should avail to 
authorize the sale of liquors on the Sunday ; 
and he should also propose an Amendment. 
in line forty-three, which would prevent 
authority being given for the sale of liquors 
during the night—that was to say, that 
the sale would only be permitted within the 
hours after sunrise and before sunset. He 
therefore proposed to insert the words, 
“and with the consent of a magistrate 
having jurisdiction at the place of sale.” 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE observed, 
that ‘‘the magistrate having jurisdiction 
on the spot” was any magistrate in the 
county, and by the Amendment, therefore, 
as it stood a licensed victualler could obtain 
the licence from any magistrate with whom 
he might happen to have influence. That 
would be an unwise provision, and might 
give occasion to great offence in the neigh- 
bourhood where the assemblage took place. 
He thought the power ought to be re- 
stricted to magistrates sitting in petty 
sessions within the district, to the chair- 
man of petty sessions, or to some really 
responsible authority. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was glad to find 
that some alteration was to be made in the 
direction now proposed. He thought the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
done well to have embodied in this measure 
the clause introduced last Wednesday into 


the Public-houses Bill for Scotland. The 
clause to which he referred had refe- 
rence to occasional licences, and provided 
that the consent of two justices of the 
peace, having jurisdiction in the district 
where the licence was to be granted, 
should be obtained before any such licence 
should be issued by the Excise, and that 
the whole bench of magistrates should have 
power to make regulations for the sale of 
liquors under such licences. By adopting 
this clause they would secure the advan- 
tage of assimilating the law for England 
and Scotland. The Act of last Session 
repealed the former Acts, that allowed only 
beer to be sold at fairs and races ; and the 
sale of all excisable liquors was now per- 
mitted. This tended to make every public 
assembly a place of debauchery. Instead 
of enlarging the permission for the sale of 
liquors, it ought to be brought under the 
control of the law, as in Scotland. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
— the clause as framed for the Scotch 

ill. 

Mr. PACKE thought that the licence 
ought to be granted by two magistrates 
instead of one. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER remarked, that if the House had 
determined as to the mode of arranging 
such a clause for Scotland, that was a very 
clear and important precedent, affirming 
the principle of the proposition before the 
Committee ; but he thought the proper 
result from that was, that they should ex- 
clude Scotland from the operation of this 
clause. He admitted the force of the ob- 
jection taken by the hon. Baronet to the 
jurisdiction of a magistrate who might not 
be acquainted with the district or the cir- 
cumstances of the case; and he would 
suggest, therefore, with the view of requir- 
ing that the magistrate should be locally 
acquainted, to insert these words—*‘ usually 
acting in petty sessions for the district.” 
It had been suggested that these licences 
should be signed by two magistrates ; but 
he was inclined to think, as the operation 
would only last, perhaps, for one or two 
hours, or at the most only from sunrise to 
sunset, that it would be imposing too heavy 
a burden upon the magistracy to require 
the attendance of two of their number for 
the purpose. The argument that this was 
a measure tending to increase the con- 
sumption of spirits, was in the nature of 
an objection to the principle of the clause, 
which it appeared had been affirmed by 
the House a few days ago for Scotland. 
He believed, however, that the fact would 
be the reverse. It would substitute a con- 
trolled and regulated sale for what was 
at present unchecked and irregular. He 
thought it would be better to give the 
power to one justice of the peace. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE thought 
the licence of two magistrates was quite 
in accordance with all recent legislation 
that required magistrates to act. It would 
be no more inconvenient to obtain the sig- 
natures of two justices than of one. 

Mr. PULLER hoped the hon. Baronet 
would not press his objection. Whenever 
an Act spoke of two justices of the peace, 
a meeting in petty sessions was contem- 
plated ; and in a small matter, such as in 
granting occasional licences to sell beer for 
a few hours, to require that two magis- 
trates should come together, perhaps from 
a long distance, for the purpose, would be 
creating unnecessary difficulties, the extent 
of which would be understood when they 
remembered how difficult it was sometimes 
to get two magistrates together to transact 
the ordinary business of the petty sessions. 

Mr. WARNER quite concurred in the 
opinion, that some further restriction was 
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required than the signature of one magis- 
trate, for half-a-dozen magistrates might 
licence as many different publicans to sell 
beer and strong drinks in places where, 
perhaps, nothing of the kind was required. 
He would suggest that the words should 
be, “a stipendiary magistrate or two jus- 
tices of the peace.” 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE thought the 
whole matter should be left in the hands of 
the Excise, without the interposition of the 
magistrates atall. If the Excise authorities 
were allowed to grant occasional licences 
for a period not exceeding three days, 
they could send to the police a list of the 
names of those persons to whom such 
licences had been granted, and that would 
be sufficient to give the police jurisdiction. 

Mr. LAWSON thought there was a 
fallacy in the argument that no more in- 
toxicating liquors would be sold than were 
suld now, because the legalizing the sale 
of any article must tend to increase its 
sale. The working classes honoured the 
right hon. Gentleman, and esteemed his 
policy, and he sincerely joined in those 
feelings ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
could not do a greater injury to the work- 
ing classes than by facilitating the sale of 


intoxicating drinks, and thereby promoting 
disorder and immorality. 

Mr. WYLD said, the effect of the clause 
would be most injurious in the mining dis- 
tricts of Cornwall, on the occasion of the 


pay meetings. In the Cornish mines 500 
or 1,000 men were paid their wages on a 
particular day; and if the clause stood, 
there would be enterprising publicans 
availing themselves of it, and tempting the 
men to spend their earnings in drink. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Petersham (Sir William Jol- 
liffe) if he intended to press his Motion for 
the rejection of the clause, because if he 
did not do so, he (Mr. Wyld) would cer- 
tainly move that it be struck out. 

Sm: WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that if 
his objections were not removed, he should 
certainly divide the House against the 
clause. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the question raised 
Was 4 curious one, and had been discussed 
in a curious way. It had been discussed 
as though it was not well known that 
beer was sold now at these places. But 
people did not assemble at cricket-matches 
and wakes and fairs without having beer. 
Make what laws they pleased, the people 
would have beer. ‘The great thing they 
had to do was to prevent their having it 
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in excess. This very discussion would 
convince anybody that this was a sub. 
ject not easy to legislate upon. He be. 
lieved, after a not very short experience, 
that it would be better to leave the law 
as it stood; because if any irregularities 
were committed, the magistrates would 
give information to the Excise authorities, 
and they could exercise their discretion in 
the matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
shook his head; but he (Mr. Henley) knew 
more about the matter than the right hon. 
Ge...leman did. He knew many cases in 
which the magistrates had communicated 
with the Excise, and the Excise had laid 
informations. It was a thing that did 
not occur often, as the people were wise 
enough not to go to extremes. The 
people of England were not such fools as 
they sometimes obtained credit for being, 
They knew how to be merry and wise. If 
there were any excess, the Excise on a 
proper communication would lay an in- 
formation. He knew this, because he had 
had the pleasure, or nuisance as it might 
be, more than once in his lifetime of hear- 
ing these informations. He thought there 
would be great difficulty in the clause 
being made to suit everybody. The hon. 
Baronet the Member fer Petersham (Sir 
W. Jolliffe) wanted two magistrates, while 
the hon. Baronet near him (Sir J. Trollope) 
did not want any magistrates at all. Now, 
what would happen if the Excise should 
grant licences to everybody who asked for 
them at 5s. each? Why there would be 
four or five publicans at every wake or 
fair, where only one was needed, and then 
they would use all sorts of temptation to 
induce the people to go to them. It was 
| impossible to stop the people having beer. 
Every village in his county had a cricket 
match once a year. A barrel of beer was 
| brought to the spot, and in the evening 
there was a dance. What harm was 
there in that to anybody? and yet they 
would come with a stringent Act of Par- 
liament, and say the people shall not drink 
a glass of beer after sunset. These mect- 
ings were usually held about Michaelmas, 
when the sun set about six o’clock; but 
the dance did not commence till about 
half-past nine, and the people were not to 
have a glass of beer while they were 
dancing. He did not believe the clause 
could be enforced, and therefore his advice 
to the right hon. Gentleman was to with- 
draw it altogether. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that notwithstanding the inti- 
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mation from the right hon. Gentleman, he | considered as a provision in a Bill dealing 
must correct an important part of his state- | with the whole licensing system, which 
ment, The right hon. Gentleman said that was acknowledged on all hands to be in 
beer and strong liquors were universally |a most unsatisfactory state. The whole 
drunk at these meetings. [Mr. HEntzy: | system required to be remodelled. He 
I said nothing about strong liquors—only | hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
beer.] Well, beer—and the right hon. Gen- | withdraw the clause, and embody it next 
tleman said there was no harm because the | year in a Bill reforming the whole li- 
Excise interfered whenever there was cause. | censing system. 
He could not agree that no harm was done| Mr. BENTINCK hoped the clause 
when the law was systematically broken. | would be rejected altogether. 
He was surprised to hear the right hon. | Mr. BARROW felt that the scheme 
Gentleman say he knew more about the | for legalizing the sale of liquors was the 
subject than himself, as he (the Chancellor | best way of placing that sale under ef- 
of the Exchequer) had the best sources of | fectual control. In the present temper 
information regarding it. The statement | of the country it was impossible to en- 
of the right hon. Gentleman that the| force the existing law. Not merely at 
Excise could interpose for the protection | cricket matches and fairs, but at Volun- 
of the public morality was founded on a/teer meetings, beer was necessary, and it 
fundamental mistake. The necessity for | ought to be supplied in a legal manner. 
the clause arose from the fact that the} Mr. KER SEYMER said, that for 
Excise had acknowledged that they were the first time they had heard in the House 
powerless to enforce the law, and had been /an advocate of the Maine Liquor Law ; 
compelled to issue general instructions to | but he had better bring in a permissive 
their officers not to interfere. [Mr, Iznzey: | Bill on the subject, in order that it might 
Hear, hear!] He had the best authority | be fairly discussed, than attack the Chan- 
for stating that there was no case of in-}cellor of the Exchequer for giving those 
terference within the recollection of the | facilities for drinking beer which the peo- 
officials at Somerset House. He held that | ple desired. Englishmen would have beer 
the tendency of recent legislation had been | just as the higher classes would have iced 
to place such indulgences as this under| champagne at dinner. They could not 
some sort of government, and must there-| put down drunkenness by an Act of Par- 
fore adhere to the clause. He was quite | liament, and they must look for such a 
willing, however, to amend the clause so| result to the general improvement in the 
as to require the signatures of two justices | habits of the people. That process was 
of the peace. He would, therefore, put his | going on at present, and he saw no reason 
Amendment in the following words :— Mk they should not allow a man who 
eer liked his beer to have it 

‘And with the consent in writing of two Jus- : 
tices of the Peace wale acting at Petty Sessions, | Mr. BAINES reminded the House 
in Petty Sessional Divisions within which the| that as the clause stood it was proposed 
place of sale is situate.” | to allow spirits to be sold as well as beer 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, there was no at fairs, which was a very serious matter, 
such clause in the Scotch Bill as the hon. | and would be dangerous to the morality of 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had stated. the people. Drunkenness, as they well 
The clause to which he probably meant to| knew, led to every description of crime, 
refer was intended merely to afford an ex-| and he implored the Chancellor of the 
tension of the hours of business to hotels | Exchequer to adopt the advice of the right 
on the occasion of a public ball or similar | hon. Member for Oxfordshire, and leave 
entertainment. | the law as it at present stood. 

Mr. AYRTON observed, that the clause | Mr. WARNER proposed the insertion 
sanctioned the sale of liquors not merely | of words excluding spirits from the opera- 
beyond the regular hours, but in any place tion of the clause. 
whatsoever within the district. Toe CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 

Mr. LESLIE trusted the clause would QUER said, that to adopt the Amend- 
not be extended to Scotland. The clause | ment would only lead to the violation of 
in the Scotch Bill answered every purpose. | the law, and give rise to the odious em- 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought | ployment of common informers. 
this clause was very much out of place| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
ina Bill of this kind, which was to raise! Amendment of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
£25,000,000 of taxes. It ought to be chequer agreed to, 

i 
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Mr. BLACKBURN moved an Amend- 
ment excepting Scotland from the opera- 
tion of the Act, calling the attention of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
fact that there was already a Bill in the 
House regulating the sale of beer and 
spirituous liquors in Scotland. 

Mr. STEUART hoped the Committee 
would not sanction the principle of apply- 
ing one law to one part of the kingdom 
and another to the rest. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the hon. Member 
seemed to forget that the whole of the 
law regulating public-houses in Scotland 
was different to that of England. He 
had no objection to the Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE then rose 
to move the total rejection of the clause. 
He should have been glad if he could have 
escaped dividing the Committee on the 
question ; but he felt that not to enter his 
protest against this measure would be to 
fail in doing his duty to the country. He 
must therefore call the attention of the 
Committee to the evils which he believed 
would be the result of this measure. He 


thought that there was not a Member on 


the other side of the House who would 
not admit that much evil was caused in 
this country in consequence of a large part 
of our revenue being derivable from the 
sale of excisable liquors. There was not 
a single magistrate to be found, whether 
he resided in a rural district or a manu- 
facturing town, who would not tell them 
that crime was greatly aggravated by the 
facilities afforded for obtaining drink. Un- 
der those circumstances, and believing this 
to be an extension of the power of vend- 
ing intoxicating liquors, he felt it impossi- 
ble to permit the Committee to give their 
assent to such a clause without appealing 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer not to 
persevere in pressing it. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley) had said that he believed that the 
clause, even if it passed, would be attended 
with little effect. It would certainly not 
prevent the people drinking beer, and he 
had no wish whatever to prevent the people 
drinking beer. He had, however, a strong 
wish to prevent the extension of intoxica- 
tion, which, he believed, would result from 
the passing of this clause. What was the 
meaning of increasing the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors? it meant more crime 
of all kinds, more starvation, more deserted 
families; it meant every misery which 
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could afflict the rural population and the 
humbler classes of this country; and if by 
passing this clause they aggravated—as he 
feared they would do—the amount of in. 
toxication, they would inflict a great and 
lasting injury upon the country which 
would far outweigh any advantage that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
derive from the increased revenue resulting 
from consumption. Depend upon it they 
could not increase the consumption of 
intoxicating drinks in this country without 
increasing its charges. They would add 
to the expense of prosecutions, they 
would add to the charge of maintaining the 
poor, and they would add to many other 
charges if they passed this clause. Let the 
Committee consider how large was the ex- 
tent of ground thrown open for the first 
time upon which spirituous liquors were 
to be drunk; for they were going to extend 
all over the country the facilities with 
which spirits could be obtained. Sucha 
proceeding, he was quite sure, would prove 
a fertile source of national misfortune— 
far greater than the evils which were in- 
curred from the passing of the Beer Act. 
Independently of all these considerations, 
see how unjustly this clause would operate. 
Did the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
mean to exclude beer-shop keepers from 
selling beer at fairs, and give an exclu- 
sive right of supplying it to the compara- 
tively small body of licensed victuallers— 
for that would be the effect of the clause 
—and henceforth those who sold spirits, 
beer, and tobacco, would be permitted to 
supply the people at all fairs and on occa- 
sions of festivity. If the Chancellor him- 
self did not contemplate the evils which 
he said would arise from passing sucha 
clause as this, let him ask his hon. Friend 
the Secretary for the War Department 
what he supposed would be the condition 
of the neighbourhood of our permanent 
camps and military stations? Remember 
that the sale of spirituous liquors at such 
places would not be carried on by the 
respectable class of licensed victuallers. 
They would not have the quiet orderly 
keepers of the best licensed houses vending 
liquors in such places; but the licences 
were to be granted indiscriminately, and 
they might have people going down from 
London making a permanent business of 
attending country fairs; and they would 
have a sort of cheap-jack ambulatory gin- 
shop wandering all over the country, de- 
moralizing the inhabitants, and spreading 
the worst of vices, because the parent of 
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all others, throughout the land. They 
would, in point of fact, exclude by this 
legislation alike the beer-shop keeper and 
the licensed victualler from supplying re- 
freshments at such places; and upon all 
these grounds he did hope that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would adopt the 
advice of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire, and leave the law as 
it stood, rather than pass this clause, 
amended as he admitted it to have been. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that having for 
some years had the pleasure of sitting 
under the presidency of the right hon. 
Baronet, as chairman of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, he knew how difficult it 
was for almost any person to obtain a li- 
cence to sell spirits ; and he reminded him 
that, after all, the magistracy would have 
the means of checking the evils he antici- 
pated if they should arise, by withholding 
the licence. 

Question put, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 116 ; 
Noes 63: Majority 53. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 10 and 11 agreed to. 


Clause 12 (British Hops re-imported 
chargeable with Duty for Six Months after 
16th September, 1862). 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would now reply to the 
question of the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Locke) before the Speaker left 
the chair. In his financial statement he 
announced that the Government were pre- 
pared to repeal the hop duty upon the con- 
dition that the greater part of it should be 
levied in another form. Since then many 
representations, as might be expected, had 
been made in favour of granting a drawback 
on hops. There were two main arguments 
urged in favour of that being done. One 
was with regard to the case of hop factors 
in London and the other great ports: they 
represented that it would pay these parties 
to export their hops, and keep them abroad 
for a sufficient time at a profit, and that 
therefore it would be much better to make 
& payment to them directly rather than 
that money should be wasted by exporting 
the hops for the purpose of bringing them 
back again. There was another argument 
made use of by some brewers, not by all. 
They said—* You are going to put on usa 
sort of commutation for the hop duty in 

+ the shape of augmented licence. « We shall 
begin to brew in October with hops upon 
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which we have already paid the duty; and 
yet upon the beer thus brewed we shall 
have to pay the tax which is to be levied 
as a substitute for the hop duty : we shall 
therefore in effect pay the duty twice upon 
the same article.’’ Now, this question of 
drawbacks was not question to be settled 
on principle ; but it seemed only just that 
a concession should be made. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Southwark referred 
to the drawback which was granted last 
year on paper and on wine. Now, with re- 
gard to both those cases, the drawback was 
a simple boon to the parties who had stocks 
on hand. The reason in the case of wine 
was an engagement they had entered into ; 
the reason in the case of paper was that 
unless they had allowed the drawback, they 
could not have kept the trade alive, and 
they would have received no duties from 
spring until autumn. Neither of these con- 
siderations applied to the present case. But 
still there was an argument very fairly 
urged by factors, who said they could ex- 
port the hops and thereby get the draw- 
back. Under these circumstances Govern- 
ment had considered what concession they 
would make, and they had come to the 
conclusion that they would be justified 
in asking the Committee to grant to 
holders of British hops on September 15 
a pecuniary allowance at the rate of 7s. 
per cewt. He should therefore propose to 
pass the present Bill through Committee 
as it was, because it contained in the 12th 
clause and the schedules the conditions upon 
which the Government plan was founded ; 
and he would give notice to-night to insert 
in the Bill a provision to grant 7s. per ewt. 
on the stock of hops in hand on the 15th 
of September. If these provisions were 
satisfactory to the Committee, the plan 
would go forward to the country as it was 
originally announced, subject to that single 
modification. On the other hand, if those 
conditions were not satisfactory to the 
Committee, Government would have no 
option in the present state of the finances 
but to recede to the position which they 
occupied on the 3rd of April. He thought 
they had gone to the utmost limit that 
equity would allow. They would have no 
alternative but to let the matter drop. 
He need not say that it would be with 
great regret that he should fall back upon 
such an alternative, as expectations had 
been raised which he should be sorry to 
disappoint. He trusted, therefore, that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Southwark 
would not persevere in his Amendment. 
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Mr. MALINS said, he could not see 
the justice of the principle on which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposal 
was based, for he could not perceive the | 
difference between the case of hops and | 
the case of other articles on which duties 
had been reduced or removed and draw- 
backs allowed. Unless the stock of hops 
in hand was so considerable that the dif- 
ference between the 7s. rate and the 14s. 
rate would embarrass the hon. Gentleman’s 
finances, he hoped the principle of justice | 
would be acted on, and that the full allow- | 
ance would be made. He would, however, | 
accept the proposition rather than that the | 
hop duty should continue. 

Mr. LOCKE also considered the con- 
cession insufficient ; but as the parties in- 
terested were at the mercy of the Govern- 
ment and the House, he saw no hope of 
inducing the right hon. Gentleman to im- 
prove his offer. He had expected that a 





much larger sum than 7s. would have been 
accorded, seeing the position in which the 
trade now stood and the losses they had 
sustained during the last two or three years. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that under the 
circumstances, he should accept the offer 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


and should withdraw the Motion which 
stood in his name, leaving it to the right 
hon. Gentleman to do what was required 
in this matter. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that the allow- 
ance of 7s. per ewt. would be a temptation 
to the hop factors to export their hops, as 
they would, on re-importing, be entitled to 
the whole 14s, The expense of sending 
their stocks abroad, of warehousing them, 
and bringing them back at the end of six 
months would, he was informed, be about 
4s.; and it was hardly worthy of Parlia- 
ment to put the trade to such an expense. 

Mr. BASS was anxious to know what 
amount the right hon. Gentleman com- 
puted he would have to pay to the hop 
factors for drawback. In the case of 
paper the drawback amounted to 150 per 
cent more than had been reckoned for. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was impossible to ascertain 
the quantity of hopsin the country. Some 
facts would induce the belief that the stock 
was very large, and others that the stock 
could not possibly be so large, because his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Bass) had himself con- 
sumed so many. Upon a conjectural esti- 
mate, probably the drawback of 7s. per 
ewt. would cost the country between 


£50,000 and £100,000. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Clause 14 (9 Geo. 4, c. 18, granting 
Duties on Cards and Dice, repealed), 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had never 
heard that card-playing was conducive to 
the morality of any human being; and 
whatever might have induced the right 
hon. Gentleman to facilitate access to beer, 
he could not understand on what ground 
he proposed to facilitate access to cards, 
He wished to know on what ground the 
proposition was made. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 
QUER said, he did not think that an as. 
sembly whose members had every facility 
of access to cards, and to whom price was 
no object, ought to be so extremely fas- 
tidious when a proposition was made in 
favour of those to whom the question of 
cost was one of some importance. He did 
not propose the reduction in the same 
sense as he had proposed the reduction of 
duty on a large number of commodities for 
the health and advantage of the people. 
It was simply a question of superseding a 
law that was constantly evaded—substi- 
tuting an honest system for a dishonest 
one, which encouraged dishonest men at 
the expense of the fair-dealing trader. 
The quantity of cards sold without paying 
any duty at all was enormously out of pro- 
portion to those on which the duty was 
paid, and he believed that by reducing the 
duty to 3d. a larger amount of revenue 
would be raised than by retaining the 
duty at ls, He did not want either to 
proscribe or to encourage card-playing. 
His object was to obtain a certain amount 
of duty. 

Mr. BENTINCK remarked, that if the 
object of the right hon. Gentleman was 
not to encourage card-playing, that cer- 
tainly would be the result of a change 
cheapening the article which was indis- 
pensable for the purpose. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT in- 
quired, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to repeal the duty on dice, which 
at present amounted to a prohibition? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that owing to the imprac- 
ticability of enforcing the payment, the 
duty on dice had been practically repealed 
for some time under a Treasury order. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 15 to 28 inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 29 (The Sums assessed under 
Schedules*(A.), (B.), and (D.), for 1861, 
to be taken as assessed for 1862). 
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Tas CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, it had been the intention of 
the Government, as the Bill was originally 
framed, to have no new assessment under 
Schedule D in the present year, believing 
that they should thereby be sparing a great 
pumber of persons a great deal of trouble. 
He found, however, that the public opinion 
on the point was very much divided, and 
the Government had therefore decided on 
having a new assessment under Schedule 
D, but not under Schedules A and B. Of 
course the assessors would, under the cir- 
cumstances, receive the bounty. He moved 
toamend the clause accordingly. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT asked, 
whether, in some cases, this clause would 
not make the local Commissioners respon- 
sible for the acts of persons whom they 
did not appoint ? 

Tot CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER, did not think any such inconveni- 
ent consequences were to be apprehended. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, it would 
appear by the construction of this and a 
subsequent part of the Bill, Clause 31, that 
there was an intention entirely to override 
the present system of appointing collectors, 
and to assume for the Commissioners 
powers which hitherto had belonged to 
the parish alone. 

Mr. BARROW thought that the as- 
sessors should be appointed by the Income 
Tax Commissioners to whom they were 
known ; such was the case in the country, 
and the consequence was that a re-assess- 
ment was hardly ever required. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Commissioners referred 
to were not the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, but the local Commissioners. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
the objection taken was, that no alteration 
ought to be made in the existing system 
of collection and assessment, of which the 
fundamental theory was that the people 
should tax themselves. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, as there was to be no new as- 
sessment under Schedules A and B, there 
would be no assessors; and, consequently, it 
would be impossible for assessors to present 
the collectors named by the parish. The 
clause merely sought to provide for the 
lapse which would otherwise be created. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE asked, whether 
assessors would not be appointed under 
Sehedule D ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or me EXCHE- 
QUER replied in the affirmative. 
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Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, great 
complaints were made of the harsh opera- 
tion of the system of quarterly payments, 
Many persons, especially clergymen, who 
received their money half-yearly, were 
obliged to pay taxes on their incomes three 
months before they were received. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER thought the Committee would see 
that he would not be justified in coming to 
the Committee and asking for £25,000 for 
the assessors on Schedules A and B for 
doing nothing, On Schedule D the work 
was done, and on it it ought to be paid. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY wished 
to call the attention of the Committee to a 
practical grievance, and hoped he should 
obtain its assent to a fair remedy, though 
it must also have the sanction of the Go- 
vernment, as it would involve, to a small 
extent, an outlay of the public money. In 
some parts of the country great numbers of 
income tax payers were summoned to have 
their appeals heard. Of these many had 
to attend twice for this purpose. In many 
cases the appeals were not heard at all ; 
in the majority of cases the appeals were 
confirmed. He wished to impress on the 
subordinate officers a little more care in 
their mode of summoning persons liable to 
the tax. The proviso he proposed to add 
to Clause 29 would give to persons whose 
appeals were not heard, or, on being heard, 
were decided in their favour, the reason- 
able costs of 6d. per mile on the distance 
from their homes for each day of their 
attendance. This would have a tendeney 
to check the practice of reckless summon- 
ing. There was a direct precedent for 
giving such costs in the Act 48th of Geo. 
III. The taxpayers were entitled to have 
their time and their duties considered. The 
tax ought not to be made infinitely more 
odious by the manner in which its ma- 
chinery was worked. The subordinate 
officers required some check of the kind he 
proposed, to make them more careful in 
this matter. The charge the pyoviso 
would entail was not great, and the Go- 
vernment would be a gainer by inducing a 
better feeling among the taxpayers than 
existed at present. The hon. Member 
moved that the following proviso be added 
to Clause 29 :— 


“That all persons entitled to appeal from as- 
sessments of income tax, who shall attend the 
meetings of the Commissioners when duly sum- 
moned, shall be, if the appeal is not heard, or, if 
heard, is decided in favour of the appellant, en- 
titled to costs at the rate of 6d. a mile from their 
place of abode for each day of such attendance ; 
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such costs shall be given in a certificate from the 
Commissioners, and shall be paid in such manner 
as the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
shall direct.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Motion was informal, and 
could not be submitted to the Committee ; 
but regarding it as an appeal to the Go- 
vernment, which could come from no one 
with greater title to respect and considerate 
attention than the hon. Baronet, still it 
was impossible to entertain it. The real 
principle involved was that all subjects of 
the Crown should be reimbursed out of the 
taxes for the trouble which they might be 
legitimately cailed upon to take in respect 
of the payment of taxes. No one could 
know the full extent to which such a prin- 
ciple, if once admitted, would necessarily 
lead. They could not levy any tax with- 
out imposing an additional tax in the shape 
of time and trouble. He admitted that 
they were bound to make this as light as 
possible ; but he could not admit the prin- 
ciple that such trouble ought to be repre- 
sented in money, and that repayment 
should be made out of the public purse. If 
there were abuse or an excessive use of 
power by public functionaries, it was a 


proper matter for the notice of the Govern- 
ment, or of the House when the Government 


failed to do their duty. The carelessness, 
the indiscreet and improper use of power, 
or the insolence of Government officials, was 
to be treated as a fault and an offence, and 
punished accordingly. A Return [No. 172] 
which had been recently laid upon the table 
with respect to a number of appeals in a dis- 
trict in Northamptonshire conveyed a most 
fallacious impression. It gave the House to 
understand that a Government officer had 
to deal with about 1,000 cases, and in 800 
of them he was wrong. He was so startled 
by the Return that he at once called for an 
explanation. The business of assessing 
fell upon local officers ; and when they did 
not do their duty, it was thrown upon the 
surveyor. In this particular district no 
less than 3,248 properties were entirely 
omitted by the parochial assessors, and the 
surveyor had to surcharge in 2,720 other 
eases. It was not possible for any man 
who, through the gross default of the local 
officers, was called upon to deal with nearly 
6,000 assessments, instead of exercising a 
general supervision, to show minute circum- 
spection in the circumstances of each case, 
and he thought the surveyor deserved 
praise for the manner in which he had 
encountered the difficulty, rather than cen- 


Sir Henry Willoughby 
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sure. Of the 5,985 cases, 1,297 were 
disposed of by him upon his own responsi. 
bility ; and out of those remaining there 
were only 979 appeals; of the 979 
appeals 219 were confirmed, and 760 
were either discharged or the assess. 
ment reduced. The result proved that 
in seven cases out of every eight the 
surveyor was absolutely right, and in only 
one case out of fifteen was he wrong in his 
judgment. The case was eminently illus. 
trative of one thing—the extreme imper. 
fection of the working of the system under 
local officers. It was right he should 
mention how appeals under the income tax 
arose ; for the Motion of the hon. Baronet 
proceeded on the assumption, that wherever 
& party was called upon to appeal, pre. 
sumptively there must have been some 
excess on the part of the Government 
officer in charging him. Now, that was 
not so. The officers were obliged to charge 
all property ; and when once charged, there 
was no other mode of getting relieved than 
by appealing. It was neither the fault of the 
Government or of the parties—it arose abso- 
lutely out of the structure of the tax itself. 
They were quite inseparable from the na- 
ture of the tax. A large majority of those 
appeals were confirmed, but it would be 
absurd to compensate the parties by pay- 
ments out of the public purse. He believed 
that so far from the charge on the public 
being insignificant, if the principle of the 
hon. Baronet were adopted, it would entail 
a very heavy charge. Then there were 
those who neglected to make a return of 
their incomes, and were assessed con- 
jecturally, and a great many appealed 
against their own returns, and obtained 
their correction ; but surely they were not 
entitled on that account to payment out of 
the public purse. This discussion would 
certainly tend to dissipate the unhappy 
delusion which prevailed in some quarters, 
that if a tax be only direct, its collection 
must be attended with no difficulty. If 
Government officers misconducted them- 
selves, nothing was easier than to call 
them directly to account, through the Go- 
vernment or in that House. The case of 
collectors was different. They were not 
Government officers. The control over 
them was in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners. But he was bound to say, as the 
result of a very extensive experience as t0 
the collection of income tax, that although 
these local officers were not under direct 
Parliamentary control, in general their 
duties were discharged not only with fide 
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lity, but with considerable care and caution ; 
but to say that compensation should be 
allowed for the default of local officers to 
taxpayers at the charge of the Exchequer, 
involved a principle which was full of dan- 
er. He therefore could not assent to the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet—he should 
object even to any approach to its principle. 

Tut CHAIRMAN interposed and said, 
that as the Motion of the hon. Baronet in- 
volved a grant of public money, in the 
absence of any recommendation of the 
Crown to that effect it could not be enter- 
tained by the Committee. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE called atten- 
tion to the extraordinary harshness and se- 
verity with which the law had been enforced 
in Northamptonshire, particularly in the 
district of Peterborough. The people had 
been scourged to the utmost; the sur- 
charges which had been made were most 
irritating, and, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own admission, 1,200 appeals 
had been struck off as not sustainable. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER begged to set the hon. Baronet 
right. There were 1,200 cases where 
parties were not brought forward, no trou- 
ble being given. They were exempted 


before, and the exemptions were continued. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE understood 
there were 2,720 cases of surcharge, and 
of these a very small number were sus- 


tained. These proceedings had created 
quite a ferment in the county ; and if the 
tax was to be collected on that principle, 
the Government would be compelled, as a 
far stronger Government was compelled in 
1816, to abrogate the tax, whatever the 
necessities of the country might be. 

Mason EDWARDS said, that the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) 
was not in the House, because he was too 
unwell to attend. He had been taken 
suddenly ill while on a Committee of which 
he was a member, and had been ordered 
not to leave his house. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN said, he could 
himself bear testimony to the frequency of 
surcharges in two districts with which he 
was well acquainted. Numbers of the 
small freeholders had besought his inter- 
ference, under the mistaken impression 
at as a magistrate he could procure 

redress. In one instance a curate, whose 
whole income was only £100, was sur- 
charged without any reason ; and, as he 
Was assessed in two different districts, he 
to spend a couple of days in attendance 

at the public-houses where the appeals 
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were heard. It was ultimately found that 
he had been certified by mistake, 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he could also 
bear testimony to the unnecessary harsh- 
ness with which the income was in some 
cases assessed ; and as it was not a popular 
tax in itself, care ought to be taken that 
it was not rendered still more disagree- 
able by the mode in which it was assessed 
and collected. But he rose to point out 
that by the Customs Consolidation Act it 
was provided that in inquiries by the Cus- 
tom House authorities, very similar to those 
under consideration, the persons summoned 
were entitied, on the certificate of the 
magistrate, to reasonable expenses. The 
principle held good in the present instance. 

Sirk MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
there seemed to be a general system of 
sending surcharges right and left through- 
out the country without consideration. The 
people generally strongly objected to the 
mode of appeal prescribed. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had acted in a very 
singular manner with regard to the income 
tax. He had squeezed five quarters into 
the year, and thus kept the applications 
for income tax perpetually before them. 
He believed that nothing would tend more 
to the extinction of this abominable tax 
than this petty mode of collecting it. He 
hoped the public would continue to state 
their grievances. With regard to the 
Return from North Northamptonshire, it 
was strikingly to the point, and set forth 
complaints which demanded immediate at- 
tention. The petitioners complained of the 
various methods resorted to for surcharging 
them, by which agricultural tenants were 
made to pay on a much higher sum than 
they actually paid for rent ; and they bad 
been vexed and harassed, and put to every 
conceivable expense and trouble. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was an entire mistake to 
imagine that any undue pressure had been 
authorized in the collection of the income 
tax. The estimate of the tax for last 
year was £10,350,000, and the return was 
only £10,365,000. That did not look as 
if any stringent or novel means had been 
employed to extract money. A new as- 
sessment must always be attended with 
considerable difficulty and inconvenience. 

Mr. SEELY strongly urged the justice 
of repaying to a man who had been unjustly 
surcharged the money out of pocket by the 
appeal. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the proposal 
for renewing the income tax came with a 
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bad grace from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was more than any other man 
pledged to its repeal. As we were saddled 
with the tax, however, it ought to be made 
as little burdensome in collection as _possi- 
ble. He did not, for a moment, impute to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer participa- 
tion in the abuses connected with its col- 
lection. There was another abuse which 
was somewhat general, though of course it 
would not be proper for him to mention 
names or places in connection with it. 
[The CHaNnceLLon of the ExcHEQuER: 
Then how are we to find it out ?] He did 
not ask for any remedy in the particular 
ease, but to inquire whether the Govern- 
ment would deal with the practice as an 
offence in the event of its being brought to 
their notice. He had had a letter from a 
gentleman of great respectability, who 
stated that on their appeal day, the 6th 
October last, many parties attended to 
prove their exemption from the tax. The 
surveyor required a printed form to be filled 
up, and the surveyor’s son filled up many 
of them, and was paid from Is. to 2s. 6d. 
in each case for so doing. This was done 
in a room apart from the Commissioners ; 
but, on a former occasion, the surveyor 
himself pursued the same course. He (Mr. 
Bentinck) wished to know whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ever 
heard of such a practice, for it was be- 
lieved to be general in many parts of the 
country, and whether he would deal with 
it as an offence ? 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, that 
what he most strongly objected to in the 
income tax was its inquisitorial character. 
No doubt surcharges were frequently made 
unjustly ; but the grossest cases of fraud 
upon the revenue were perpetually occur- 
ring. Frequently, when very large profits 
were known to be made in trades, either no 
returns, or returns obviously false, were 
made ; and surcharges were made some- 
times to the extent of £15,000 and 
£20,000 a year, which were paid without 
a word. He hoped the services of the 
surveyors were duly appreciated by the 
Government. They were a class of men 
who endeavoured to do their duty fairly, 
and deserved support; and he hoped they 
would not be deterred from doing their 
duty by the charges that had been made 
against them that evening. 

Mr. WHALLEY confirmed the very 
great dissatisfaction that was felt at the 
surcharges in the neighbourhood of Peter- 
borough. But with respect to the com- 

Mr. Bentinck 
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plaints that had been made, he found that 
he should not be justified in bringing them 
before the House, seeing that those sur. 
veyors had acted merely in discharge of 
their duties. But he asked the right hon, 
Gentleman whether this deseription did not 
confirm the view that it was quite impos 
sible for him to sustain this particular por. 
tion of the income tax? Why should not 
the taxes in Schedule B be raised in the 
nature of a land tax ? 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON drew at. 
tention to the complaints which had arisen 
in Shropshire in consequence of surcharges, 
and suggested that some instructions must 
have been given. by Government to cause 
these surcharges. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE. 
QUER complained that the hon. Baronet 
should have made this statement, when he 
had just told the Committee that there 
were no such instructions; and he chal 
lenged a further investigation into the 
matter. With regard to the statement of 
the hon. Member for West Norfolk, there 
was very little use in stating cases with- 
out names. If the names were given, he 
could make inquiry and ascertain the facts, 
but not otherwise. At present, he could 
only state that no person had ever com- 
plained to him of payments exacted by any 
officer of the Government for preparing or 
filling up forms or returns. Very recently 
he had heard that persons had employed 
some man in the room of the Commit 
sioners, and paid him 6d. apiece for filling 
up their returns. He did not understand 
that he was a person in the employment 
of the Government. As far as he was 
able to judge, it would not be the duty of 
a Government officer to fill up returns; still 
less would it be compatible with his duty 
to accept payment for filling them up. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON begged 
to explain that he was out of the House 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made his observations, or he certainly 
should not have said what he had said. 

Mr. BRADY bore testimony to the 
faithfulness and fairness with which the 
surveyors of the income tax discharged 
their duties. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
no general charge had been made against 
the surveyors. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he could confirm 
what had been said by other hon. Mem- 
bers by what had come within his own ex- 
perience last autumn, and which convinced 
him, that if assessments were made every 
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year to the income tax, it would soon come 
to an end; for the necessary curse which 
attended a re-assessment would cause a 
blister of such a kind, that unless a little 
time were allowed for it to heal, there would 
be one universal kick against the tax from 
one end of the country to the other. He 
believed that every district throughout the 
country could make a similar return to 
Northampton, for there were numbers of 
people holding small cottages and other 
property who could not get off the tax 
except by some process they satisfied the 
Government officers that they had no other 
property of sufficient amount to render 
them liable to it. The first day of appeal 
this happened. They had a whole string 
of appeals. The parties came in one after 
the other, a few simple questions were put 
them, and then they were dismissed. The 
surveyor, when the proceedings were over, 
was asked if some means could not be de- 
vised by which this could be avoided, and 
he said the same thing would occur at 
every meeting. This was one of the curses 
incident to the tax. He had never seen 
any disposition whatever on the part of 
the surveyors to act with oppression, and 
he could not, as an honest man, refrain 
from standing up and saying so. The tax 
was a curse in itself, It was a most pain- 
ful thing to examine humble people as to 
whether they made £98 in a year or 
£102. For his sins he had had to go 
through many such examinations, but he 
had never seen any attempt on the part of 
the officers to put an extra squeeze on. 
He thought they did their duty fairly be- 
tween the Crown and the subject. The 
tax had gone on for twenty years, and it 
had claws in all directions, and those claws, 
from the very nature of the tax, were con- 
tinually extending, and the curse would 
become greater the longer it lasted. He 
could not hope to live long enough to see 
it got rid of, but he felt that the longer it 
lasted the greater would be the desire to 
get rid of it. 

Sim HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, the 
grievance he complained of was that a 
number of persons were summoned—poor 
cottagers and others—they were dragged 
from their homes several miles, and then 
their cases were not decided. Instructions 
should be given by the Inland Revenue 
Department that no more persons should 
be summoned than could have their griev- 
ances heard. He was sure, with regard 
to this tax, that the country would ulti- 
mately come to the position they were in 
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in 1816, when Lord Brougham recom- 
mended that all income tax papers should 
be burnt by the least reputable person in 
the State. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER explained, that the reason he had 
taken no notice of the hon, Baronet’s com- 
plaint was that it did not depend upon him 
or upon any Government officer, who should 
be summoned, but it was done by the au- 
thority of the Commissioner. If the hon, 
Baronet could point out anything that the 
Government could do to-remedy the evil, 
he should be happy to entertain the pro- 
position ; but he was afraid that it was in- 
cident to the nature of the tax, and he was 
convinced that the payment of compensa- 
tion in such cases would only make matters 
worse. The hon. Baronct seemed astonish- 
ed at the increase in the assessment last 
year as compared with former years. Last 
year was the first new assessment for five 
or six years, and of course in a district 
like that to which the hon. Baronet had 
referred, the value of property had risen 
considerably; and if no increase had taken 
place in the assessments, it would have 
been a proof that the officers of the Go- 
vernment were neglecting their duty. 

Mr. HENLEY observed, that the hon. 
Baronet was not correct in speaking of 
persons being summoned ; they were 
amerced, and notice was given that upon a 
certain day they could appeal, and no pos- 
sible skill could enable either the Commis- 
sioners or surveyors to know how many 
would avail themselves of the right. 

Mason EDWARDS quite agreed as to 
the hardship of poor people being required 
to attend again and again at the court 
before their appeals were heard, and sug- 
gested that in these cases the principle 
adopted in the Revising Barristers’ courts 
should be followed, and that costs should 
be allowed to persons where the opposition 
to their claim was frivolous or vexatious. 

Clause agreed to; as were also the re- 
maining Clauses and the Schedules, 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; to be printed as amended 
[Bill 109]; recommitted for Thursday. - 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 


Resolution, £116,695, Science and Art 
Department, reported. 

Mr. BARROW took occasion to ask 
why the Highway Bill had been so fre- 
quently postponed. The evidence taken 
before the Select Committee had now been 
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ordered to be printed, though it was under- 
stood, when the Committee was appointed, 
that no evidence was to be taken. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that no evi- 
dence had been taken, and it was the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, not evidence, 
that had been ordered to be printed. The 
Bill stood for Thursday, but he did not 
think it could be brought on then; and, if 
so, Monday next would be the first op- 
portunity for considering it, though other 
pressing business might prevent its dis- 
cussion on that. night. 


Resolution agreed to. 


House adjourned at hiif after 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 13, 1862. 


QUALIFICATION FOR OFFICES 
ABOLITION BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the day for the Second Reading 
read. [Bill 22.] 

Lorpv TAUNTON rose to move that 
the Bill be now read the second time, and 
said that he had undertaken to do so be- 
cause he still retained the opinions he ex- 
pent last year, that the reasons in 
avour of the abolition of the tests predo- 
minated over the reasons which had been 
urged against it. Since the question had 
been so recently discussed by their Lord- 
ships, it was scarcely necessary for him to 
remind them what the present condition of 
the law was which this measure sought to 
amend. He was not prepared to say that 
the questions involved in the Bill were of 
very great or of very urgent political im- 
portance ; nevertheless there were consi- 
derations which would make himexceedingly 
regret the rejection of the Bill. When 
the sacramental test was abolished in 1828, 
there was substituted for it the obligation 
of making a declaration tantamount to an 
oath, and this was made obligatory on all 
to whom the test formerly applied. But 
the parties who were affected by the new 
state of the law were divided into two 
classes, and were dealt with in a widely 
different manner. Thus those who ac- 
cepted offices of trust under the Crown— 
the great political officers, and with some 
exceptions, officers in the army and the navy 
—were required to make the declaration 
within six months from the period of their 
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entering upon such office and employment, 
The practical effect of this was in mogt 
cases that the declaration was not taken 
at all, a means having been devised for 
securing the parties against the penalties 
the law imposed by passing an annual 
Indemnity Act. Although he could not 
say there was any very great practical 
grievance in this, he thought it was not a 
very seemly thing that the officers of the 
State and the large and important body 
of office-holders should neglect the law, 
frequently, constantly, and habitually, 
though he was bound to admit not univer. 

sally, and depend upon an annual Indem. © 
nity Bill to protect them from the conse- 
quences ; neither could he believe, that if 
the law was altered so as to oblige all 
office-holders to make the declaration in 
question, the Church of England would 
derive the slightest additional security 
therefrom. But the portion of the exist 
ing law to which he more particularly de- 
sired to draw attention was by no means 
a dead letter—it had a direct and practical 
operation. For some renson or other, 


the enactments of the law were far more 
stringent with regard to persons holding 
municipal offices and members of corpora- 


tions, as mayors, aldermen, common coun- 
cilmen, town clerks, &c., and they were 
obliged to make the declaration when they 
took office, under heavy penalties in case 
of non-compliance. No six months’ delay 
was allowed in these cases, consequently 
they were practically affected by the state 
of thelaw. This was the point to which 
he wished more especially to call their 
Lordships’ attention. The petitions which 
he and other noble Lords had presented 
that evening almost all emanated from the 
corporate bodies of England, and they all 
prayed to be relieved from this obligation, 
which they felt to be an unnecessary strain 
upon their consciences. He had pre- 
sented petitions from the important munl- 
cipalities of Sheffield, Northampton, and 
Leicester, requesting their Lordships to 
agree with the House of Commons in re- 
lieving them from this necessity, and he 
would proceed to state the grounds upoo 
which he joined with them in that appeal. 
He did not deny that these petitions came 
principally from Protestant Dissenters, but 
he could assure their Lordships that the 
Protestant Dissenters were not alone im 
their desire for the removal of this test. 
Many conscientious Churchmen who were 
Members of these corporations felt it t 
be a painful thing to be called upon to 
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make a solemn declaration equivalent to an 
oath not to do that which they believed it 
impossible they could do even if they were 
so minded. The declaration bound them 
jn their official capacities—for it did not 
apply to them as private individuals — 
pot to use any of the powers they pos- 
sessed as members of municipal corpora- 
tions for the injury of the Church as by 
law established. They did not see—and 
he did not see—how it was possible for a 
mayor, alderman, or common councilman 
to do, exercise, or use the powers of their 
office to injure the Protestant Church as in 
this country established. They did not 
see in what way it was possible they could 
injure it, and therefore they regarded this 
declaration as falling within the category 
of unnecessary oaths. Some scrupulous 
men have declined to make the declaration, 
and consequently are unable to take the 
office to which their fellow-citizens have 
elected them; but generally speaking 
it was taken, and therefore became a 
practical grievance. He could well ima- 
gine a necessity for some such security 
when the declaration was framed, be- 
cause there was then a mode by which 
it might be conceived the holder of 


any corporate office might use his power 


to the injury of the Church. At that 
time corporate bodies possessed very con- 
siderable ecclesiastical patronage; that, 
however, had been long since taken away, 
and they had now nothing whatever to do 
with the appointment of clergymen of the 
Church of England. But if any proof 
were wanted to show the utter uselessness 
of requiring this declaration, it would be 
found in the fact that no such declaration 
was required to be made by the members 
of Irish corporations. If the declaration 
was effective as a protection to the Church, 
why was it not required from the mem- 
bers of municipal corporations in Ireland ? 
The Irish portion of the Church Estab- 
lishment was certainly not the strongest 
part of the great national institution ; yet 
the declaration which every member of 
the corporations of London, of Liverpool, 
of Leeds, and of Sheffield must make. 
the members of the corporations of Dub- 
lin, of Cork, and of Belfast were exempt 
from. The noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Chelmsford) said, in the debate last year, 
that this test was a bulwark of the Church 
of England. It might be so; but he (Lord 
Taunton) must think it strange that the 
bulwark should be erected where the de- 
fenders were many and the fortifications 
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strong, instead of at the point where the 
defenders were few and the defences com- 
paratively weak. But, in truth, it was no 
protection to the Church at all. He could 
assure the right rev. Bench that there 
was an increasing distaste on the part of 
the people to take unnecessary oaths, 
and they could not see in any way that 
this one was necessary, or that it could 
answer any useful purpose. When the 
Bill was before their Lordships last year, 
certain noble Lords who opposed it referred 
to the violent language sometimes used by 
Dissenters against the Church. But vio- 
lent language had been before now used 
by members of the Church of England, 
and surely it was not worthy of the high 
character of this House to be influenced 
in their legislation by violent language 
used by one party or another, It was 
the duty of their Lordships to do justice, 
and to listen to reasonable complaints, 
whether made by Churchmen or Dissent- 
ers. He was equally sure that they 
would be ever ready to resist any attempt 
made to affect the security of the Church, 
come from what quarter it might, while 
at the same time they would do justice 
to any class of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
desired to be relieved from what they con- 
sidered a conscientious burden. The Bill 
hac been passed by the House of Com- 
mons four several times. There could be 
no real, substantial danger to fear from 
the abolition of this qualification, while, 
on the other hand, their Lordships would 
gratify the feelings of many of the Dis- 
senters if they would concur in the pass- 
ing of the Bill. He could remember the 
time when Parliament repealed the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and the fears 
which were then expressed as to the re- 
sult ; but none of them had come to pass. 
The question now was, whether they 
could or could not safely give up this 
declaration without any danger to the 
Church of England, and he believed, and 
had endeavoured to show, that they could 
most undoubtedly do so. Those who had 
held high political office knew practically 
that the Act now on the statute-books was 
a dead letter; and with regard to that por- 
tion of the Act which had any vitality in it, 
namely, the oath required to be taken by 
the members of corporations, there were 
two objections—first, the oath was unin- 
telligible, and secondly, it was unnecessary, 
No oath should be required to be taken 
except on special occasions, and their en- 
deayours should be to clothe oaths with 
3 F 
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the sanctity and respect which was due to 
a solemn asseveration. He would repeat 
that solemn oaths were not to be adminis- 
tered lightly. The circumstances of the 
present time were, he thought, very favour- 
able to the adoption of the step which he 
advocated, The Church was in our day 
very strong and deservedly very popular 
throughout the country. She was so, he 
might add, not because of those declara- 
tions which he asked the House to abolish, 
but on account of her own internal force, 
the zeal of her clergy, and the activity of 
her bishops. In what lay the use, then, so 
far as she was concerned, of safeguards so 
ambiguous, so obscure, and so valueless as 
those of which he was speaking? For his 
own part, he could not see in what it con- 
sisted, and their Lordships might depend 
upon it that in assenting to the second 
reading of the Bill before them they would 
be doing to the Church not an injury, but a 
service, The Church was well able to pro- 
tect herself, and had no need, in order to 
do so, to impose unnecessary burdens on 
any class of the community. It was but 
very recently that in reading the Life of 
Mr. Pitt, published by the noble Earl oppo- 
site, he lighted upon a passage in the cor- 
respondence of the Minister with George 
III., in the course of which the latter 
stated he would have nothing to do with 
the repeal of the Test Act, inasmuch as it 
was the palladium of the Church of Eng- 
land, That statement it was at the pre- 
sent day—seeing that the Chureh had for 
many years been deprived of the palladium 
in question—impossible to read without a 
smile. Any apprehension as to the evil 
results which might flow from the passing 
of the prsent measure were, he could not 
help thinking, equally unfounded. He 
trusted, therefore, their Lordships would 
consider it in a candid and impartial spirit, 
for he felt that while in giving their assent 
to it they would be doing an act which 
could possibly have no injurious effect, they 
would, on the other hand, be taking a 
course which would be highly satisfactory 
to many worthy and conscientious men. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue Duce or MARLBOROUGH said, 
it became his duty to intrude himself upon 
their Lordships’ attention for a few mo- 
ments in reference to this matter, with 
the view of inducing them not to concur 
in the proposition which had just been 
submitted to the House by his noble Friend 
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opposite. His noble Friend had very justly 
and properly characterized the measure of 
which he had moved the second reading, 
as one of no very great importance g9 
far as the security of the Church of Eng- 
land wasconcerned. He fully and entirely 
re-echoed and assented to that observation, 
His noble Friend argued that the Bill 
might be passed without any danger to the 
Established Church. He (the Duke of 
Marlborough) concurred with him in think. 
ing that it could not in any way affect the 
real and substantial security of the Church 
of England. It was not upon any such, 
grounds as those that he and the noble 
Lords with whom he acted felt it their 
duty to oppose the measure. The question 
of danger to the Established Church was 
not the question at issue raised by this 
Bill. The real question was, whether 
there was any practical necessity for this 
measure, or whether there was any real 
grievance to be remedied by the passing of 
the Bill. Now, the noble Lord in moving 
the second reading, as far as he understood, 
had not pretended that there was any real 
grievance to be remedied. His noble Friend 
stated that the Act was practically violated 
—that it was never enforced against cer- 
tain functionaries ; and that a Bill of In- 
demnity was passed annually by Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of protecting some of 
their Lordships and other persons holding 
offices under the Crown from the penal 
consequences of neglecting to conform to 
the requirements of the Act. Now, if this 
indemnity could be so easily obtained, 
where, he asked, was the grievance of the 
declaration ? But, while this was the case, 
he contended that it was a matter of 
considerable importance that Parliament 
should retain the power in its hands of 
passing or refusing to pass, as it might 
deem fit, the Act of Indemnity, and of 
thereby maintaining the law in efficiency. 
The only other objection urged against the 
present law was that this solemn declara- 
tion was disliked by Dissenters. The de- 
claration which was passed in 1828, applied 
equally to Roman Catholics as to Dis- 
senters, The Crown was then jealous of 
Dissenters, and Parliament of the Roman 
Catholics; and it was to meet the case 
of both classes that the Act in question 
was passed. If Dissenters had no evil 
designs against the Established Chureh, 
they could have no real objection 10 
make the required declaration. He had 
it, however, in his power to quote to 
their Lordships the opinions of some of the 
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Dissenters of this country on the subject. 
A short time ago a Conference fof a So- 
ciety called ‘‘ The Society for the Libera- 
tion of Religion from State Control” was 
held in London. The great object of that 
Society, as their Lordships were aware, 
was to effect the separation of the Church 
from the State. That Society was now 
assuming very large proportions, and was 
putting forward important but somewhat 
exaggerated claims. At the Conference to 
which he was referring this very measure 
was brought under consideration in such 
, away as to show that it was one of aseries 
of measures which were supported by and 
had obtained the approval of the Society. 
The Conference passed a resolution of 
thanks both te Mr, Dillwyn and Mr. Hadfield 
for their exertions as Members of the House 
of Commons, ‘to abolish the offensive 
declaration imposed for the acknowledged 
purpose of securing the legal recognition 
of the supremacy of the Church of Eng- 
land.” He (the Duke of Marlborough) 
contended that those were circumstances 
and facts which ought to be regarded with 
attention by their Lordships. The Libera- 
tin of Religion Society was a body of 


considerable dimensions and organization. 
At the Conference to which he was refer- 
ring 350 delegates from 150 towns in 
England attended, which showed a large 
and powerful organization. Many of those 
delegates were Dissenting ministers of 


great power and influence. Mr. White- 
head, of Bradford, one of the speakers 
on the occasion, expressed the interest 
he took in the question as a member of 
the town council, but said he differed in 
opinion from the previous speakers in re- 
a to the gravity or importance of the 
eclaration sought to be repealed ; for he 
had no hesitation in saying that, with- 
out making the declaration, he had no 
intention whatever of taking any step as 
8 common councilman that could be con- 
sidered detrimental to the interests of the 
Church of England. Well, then, if there 
Were no objections felt by members of cor- 
porations to making this declaration, in 
which all classes were equally concerned, 
it seemed to him to be an indication 
of the existence of other motives lying 
behind the real and ostensible objections 
which were put forward against this mea- 
sure. He believed that the advocates of 
this Bill looked upon it as one of a series 
of measures which would gradually tend 
to destroy the supremacy of the Church of 
England established by Act of Parliament, 
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and fully recognised at the time the Test 
and Corporation Acts were repealed. It 
should be recollected that at the time these 
Acts were repealed, Dissenters occupied a 
very different position in the kingdom to 
what they did now. The noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Russell), who took so active 
a part in the passing of these measures, 
took considerable pains to show that the 
fears then entertained by a large class of 
persons, that the Acts would prove dan- 
gerous to the stability of the Church of 
England were groundless. The Dissenters 
of that day, the noble Earl contended, 
were a loyal and constitutional body, and 
deeply attached to the institutions of the 
country. He (the Duke of Marlborough) 
asked their Lordships whether those argu- 
ments could be use now with equal force, 
in the face of an organized system going 
on for the avowed object of causing a 
separation of the Church from the State. 
This question seemed to him to be a very 
important one, viewing it in that aspect ; 
for it showed that the persons who were 
ventilating this question did not view it as 
a social, civil, or political question, but 
rather as a religious question. On the 
grounds of doing a service to God in this 
matter, they were endeavouring to over- 
throw that which was one of the great bul- 
warks of the liberties of this country. He 
thought it was incumbent upon their Lord- 
ships, if they were anxious to defend an 
institution to which they were all deeply 
attached, to prevent any attempt of this 
nature to undermine one of the outworks 
of the Establishment. It might, indeed, 
if it were now proposed to establish this 
declaration for the first time, be a question 
for their Lordships whether it was neces- 
sary ; but it was a very different question 
when they were asked to abolish a declara- 
tion already existing. Viewing, then, this 
as one of a series of measures avowed 
and acknowledged to be intended to sepa- 
rate the Church from the State, and seeing 
that no practical grievance existed which 
this Bill could remedy, he called upon 
their Lordships to oppose a measure which 
was hailed by the Dissenters as one un- 
favourable to the Church of England, and 
hostile to the interests and supremacy of 
that Church as established by law. He 
would therefore move, that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out ‘* now 
for the purpose of inserting ‘* this day six 
months. ’” 

Lorv WODEHOUSE said, he thought 

3 F 2 
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he latter part of the noble Duke’s speech 
somewhat inconsistent with the previous 

rtions. The noble Duke, in the first 
instance, argued that the Bill could not 
affect in any way the security and stability 
of the Established Church, but wound up 
his speech’ by urging their Lordships to 
reject the measure on the ground that it 
was one of a series of attempts to under- 
mine that Church, and to separate it from 
all State control. Now, if he (Lord Wode- 
house) thought the present measure to be 
one step in the direction of destroying 
what was called one of the outworks of 
the Established Church, he, as a sincere 
member of that Church, would be the last 
person to give it the slightest support ; 
but he could not regard the Bill in such a 
light when he recollected the language of 
the declaration now proposed to be abo- 
lished. It was a declaration neither more 
nor less than this—that no persons would 
use their power, as mayor or common 
councilmen, to destroy the Established 
Church. To rely upon the security afford- 
ed by such a declaration appeared to him 
absolutely chimerical. The noble Duke 


said that there was no practical grievance | 


in the matter. It was true, the grievance 


might not be a great one, but, as far as 
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was nothing better than raising up an ob. 
stacle in the minds of Dissenters to union 
with the Church. He thought that the 
matter had been so frequently debated as 
to be perfectly familiar to their Lordships, 
and he should not, therefore, be justified 
in detaining them longer. He did hope 
that the House would not be led away by 
statements as to the designs of persons 
out of doors, but would look to the subject 
as it was actually before them; and that 
they would not think that by voting for 
this Bill they were voting against the 
supremacy of the Established Church, any 
more than that by voting against it they 
were adding one tittle to the security of 
the Church in this country. 

On Question, That ‘* now ”’ stand part 
of the Motion, their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 55 ; Not-Contents 87: Majority 
32. Resolved in the Negative; and Bill 
to be read 2* on this Day Sia Months. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
rose to call their Lordships’ attention to a 
point of order. It appeared that by mis. 
take a right rev. Prelate had passed from 
the House with the ‘‘ Contents,’’ and his 
name was taken down by the clerks; but 
he had remained in the lobby. He (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) had not seen any 





it went, it was a practical one. Again, | right rev. Prelate pass through that door 
when the noble Duke argued that the an- | (the door by which the ‘ Contents,” re 
nual passing of the Indemnity Act did to | turned to the House). He apprehended it 
some extent diminish the grievance, the | would not be right that the name of the 
noble Duke forgot to add that the In-| right rev. Prelate should be printed in the 
demnity Act did not apply to municipal | Journals as among the ‘ Contents,” al 
officers, and therefore did not relieve the | though his name had been so taken down 
persons whom this Bill was intended to| by the clerks. The matter was of some 
benefit from the hardship of which they | importance, because he was not aware that 





complained. Although, then, 
it impossible to say that this was a matter 
of very great importance, it appeared to 
him very objectionable to retain solemn 
oaths —[The Duke of Marzporouas : 
Solemn declarations.] Well, solemn de- 
clarations, which had the force of oaths, 
for purposes for which they were not re- 
quired. He thought it clear that those 
who wished to retain this declaration looked 
upon it as a sort of pledge of the supre- 
macy and predominance of the Established 
Church. But he was of opinion, that if, 
with all the power which the Established 
Church possessed, with the great revenues 
which it enjoyed, with its improved posi- 
tion in the hearts and consciences of a 
very large portion of the people of this 
country, it was thought necessary by a 
declaration of this kind to prove the pre- 
dominance of the Established Church, that 


Lord Wodehouse 


he thought | 


there was any case of this kind, and it 
would form a precedent. His own opinion 
was that the right rev. Prelate’s vote 
should be counted with the ‘ Contents,” 
or else that a Motion ghould be made 
that his name should not appear on the 
Journals among the ‘‘ Contents.” As the 
right rev. Prelate did not pass the Tellers, 
he was not, he believed, counted in the 
minority ; but as the right rev. Prelate 
passed the clerks, his name would be in the 
list of ** Contents.” 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER: My 
Lords, it is quite true, as has been stated 
by the noble Marquess, that I inadvertently 
passed into the wrong lobby. I was not 
aware that those who differed from the 
‘Contents ” might not pass that way, and 
might uot state that they were “Not 
Content” at that bar. I therefore stand 
in the position of having been in the lobby 
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on the right when I ought to have been 
in the lobby on the left. I am now in the 
hands of the House. Your Lordships must 
decide whether, under the circumstances, 
my name may be erased from the ‘*Con- 
tents’’ and transferred to the ‘‘ Non-Con- 
tents,’ or whether I may not be named 
as not having voted at all. 

Lord REDESDALE said, he was not 
aware that any precedent exactly similar 
to the present instance existed, or that 
anything would happen from the trans- 
action, except that the right rev. Prelate 
would lose his vote. The numbers would 
be entered in the Journals from the num- 
bers reported by the Tellers, and not from 
the names given in by the clerks. When 
a discrepancy occurred between the num- 
bers ascertained by the Tellers, and the 
names written down by the clerks, it was 
usual for the latter to correct their list by 
expunging any name which had been 
incorrectly entered. The clerks were not, 
he thought, bound to return the name of 
a Peer who passed them, if they knew, as 
in the present case, that he did not pass 
the Tellers. Their Lordships might 
therefore, he thought, leave the matter as 
it stood, the only effect being that the 
right rev. Prelate would Jose his vote. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he had not 
the slightest wish to claim the vote of the 
right rev. Prelate, which, moreover, could 
not exercise any practical effect on the di- 
vision, It appeared to him, however, that 
there was some irregularity in the right 
rev. Prelate’s being in the House at all 
at that moment. There was only one 
exit from the lobby ; and if the right rev. 
Prelate had left it by that door, he would 
have been counted by the Tellers. The 
right rev. Prelate, he therefore suspected, 
must have escaped by some back door, or 
by some other irregular method. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that for the purposes of a division the 
lobby was a part of the House itself. 
The question therefore arose whether a 
Peer could remain in the House without 
voting. [Earl Grey: He can go behind 
the Woolsack near the throne, as the Bishop 
of Worcester did just now, and so escape 
voting.] No doubt that was so. He 
had himself done what others had done, 
and had gone to the steps of the Throne 
—which was not considered within the 
House—when he wished not to vote. But 
the present was not a parallel case, be- 
cause the lobby was a part of the House 

uring a division. 
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Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that in the other House of Parliament, 
when a Member was in the House when 
the Question was put, and wished to shirk 
a division, it was the duty of the Tellers 
to seek him out, and bring him to the table, 
when he was asked by the Speaker how 
he intended to vote? The irregularity in 
the present case was, as had been stated 
by his noble Friend, that there was no 
exit from the lobby except by passing 
the Tellers, It appeared to him that the 
clerks ought not to have allowed the right 
rev. Prelate to re-pass them. It was the 
duty of the Tellers to have searched for 
the right rev. Prelate, and to have counted 
him among the ‘Contents.’ It would 
then have been for their Lordships to 
take such action upon the matter as they 
might see fit. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, that their 
Lordships had their own Rules and Orders, 
and were not bound by those of the other 
House of Parliament. If any new rules 
were required, the matter might be re- 
ferred to their Lordships’ own Standing 
Orders Committee. He could not agree 
with the noble Marquess that the lobbies 
were within the House, because to reach 
them it was necessary to pass the point 
at which by a fiction the ‘‘ House”’ ceased. 
In the House of Commons all Members 
who were in the House were compelled 
to vote; but in their Lordships’ House, 
if a Peer chose to step behind the Wool- 
sack, he was held to be not within the 
House. Their Lordships would not wish to 
to debar a Peer from the privilege he now 
possessed of evading the necessity of voting 
by walking to the steps of the Throne. 

Ear STANHOPE agreed that there 
was no precedent to guide their Lordships 
in the point at issue. He concurred with 
the noble Baron (Lord Stanley of Alderley) 
in thinking, that if a Peer by inadvertence 
went into the wrong lobby, that inadvert- 
ence could be repaired in the same manner 
as it was in the House of Commons— 
namely, by his being brought up by the 
Tellers and questioned by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The question might be put to him 
on which side he intended to vote, and ac- 
cording to his answer his vote should be 
recorded. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought it would 
be very desirable that their Lordships 
should have an Order on this subject, and 
that the matter should be ruled very much 
in accordance with the practice which pre- 
 Yailed in the House of Commons, On the 
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present occasion it would, perhaps, be bet- 
ter not to take any step, as it was very 
well known on which side the right rev. 
Prelate had intended to vote. 

Kart GREY suggested that the more 
regular course to pursue was that referred 
to by the noble Marquess, and that the 
House should make an Order, that notice 
having been taken that the right rev. Pre- 
late, though he had passed into the lobby, 
had not voted, the noble Lord on the 
Woolsack should ask on which side the 
right rev. Prelate intended to vote, and 
that his vote should be recorded according 
to his answer. He would submit a Motion 
to their Lordships embodying what he had 
stated. 

Lorp REDESDALE wished to point 
out, as a matter of order, that the numbers 
had been already taken up and the division 
declared to the House, and that therefore 
it was too late to make any alteration in it. 

THe Marquess or BATH hoped the 
noble Earl would not press his Motion. 
As there were many points of Order in- 
volved, it would be better to appoint a Se- 
lect Committee to consider the matter. 
Technically, the noble Lord on the Wool- 
sack had to come into the ‘‘ House” be- 
fore he took part in their proceedings, 
and therefore it was the preferable course 
that the right rev. Prelate should come 
to the table and declare himself, without 
being asked, which way he intended to 
vote. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR then put 
the Question that he should ask the right 
rev. Prelate, whether he intended to vote 
with the Contents or the Not-Contents, and 
that his Vote be recorded accordingly. 

Motion agreed to. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My Lord 
Bishop, I am directed by the House to ask 
your Lordship, whether you heard the 
Question put from the Chair ? 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER: Yes. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: On which 
side was it your Lordship’s intention to 
vote—with the Contents, or with the Not- 
Contents ? 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER: It 
was my intention to vote with the Not- 
Contents. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: On which 
side does your Lordship vote ? 

Tue Bishop or WINCHESTER: With 
the Not-Contents. 

Then it was Ordered, That the Vote be 
recorded with the Not-Contents. 


Lord Redesdale 


{LORDS} 
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THe Doxe or BUCCLEUOH: My 
Lords, since first I had the honour of 4 
seat in your Lordships’ House, I have 
never known so extraordinary a proceeding 
as that which has just taken place. The 
noble Earl (Earl Grey) moved that a par- 
ticular question should be put by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, on which 
the noble Lord put the right rev. Prelate 
through a course of examination and cross- 
examination. I object to any noble and 
learned Lord sitting on the Woolsack doing 
more on such occasions than what absolute. 
ly he has been directed by the House to do, 
If we allow any noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, under the pretence of putting 
a simple question, to conduct an examina. 
tion and # cross-examination, great irregu- 
larity and inconvenience may arise, 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR: I ask 
your Lordships to accept my apology if, 
unwittingly, I have added one more to the 
numerous irregularities of this evening. 
Very possibly I took a licence or over. 
stepped the limit of the directions given by 
your Lordships ; but as I understood it to 
be your Lordships’ intention to adopt the 
practice which in such cases prevails in 
the House of Commons, I thought it only 
regular to put the questions which are 
asked by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, I know it to be the practice 
for the Speaker to ask the hon. Member 
whether he had heard the Question put 
before asking him on what side he intended 
to vote. I hope your Lordships will accept 
my apology, and my assurance that I had 
no other intention in putting the question 
which has drawn down upon me the dread- 
ful censure of the noble Duke. 


[The following is the entry on the MI 
NUTES OF PROCEEDINGS :— 

‘* The House having been informed that 
the Bishop of Winchester went into the 
Lobby to the right of the Throne by mis- 
take, and that although his Name was 
taken down by the Clerks in the Lobby, 
he did not pass the Tellers for the Con- 
tents : It was moved, That the Lord Chan- 
cellor be directed to ask the Right Reve- 
rend Prelate whether he intended to vote 
with the Contents or Not-Contents, and 
that his Vote be recorded accordingly ; 
agreed to; and the Lord Chancellor having 
put the Question to the Right Reverend 
Prelate, his Lordship declared that he in- 
tended to vote with the Not-Contents: 
Ordered, That the Vote be recorded with 
the Not-Contents.’’] 
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RS i a 
Not-Contents . 
Ordered, That the name of The Lord 
Bishop of Winchester be added to the 
List of Not-Contents. ° es 
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,HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 13, 1862. 


Mixvurtes.}—Pusuic Bitts.—1° Tramways. 
3° Public Works and Harbours Act Amend- 
ment. 


REMUNERATION OF POSTMASTERS 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to give any remu- 
neration to the Postmasters in consequence 
of the additional labour imposed upon them 
by the institution of Post Office Savings 
Banks ? 

Mr. PEEL in reply said, there could 
be no doubt that the establishment of 
Post Office Savings Banks imposed ad- 
ditional labour on Postmasters; and the 
question was under consideration whether 
they should, in consequence, receive any 
increase of remuneration. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS IN IRELAND, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACEVOY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
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any, and, if any, what changes have 
been recently made by the Irish Govern- 
ment in the rules and management of 
district Lunatic Asylums ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that con- 
siderable changes had recently been made 
by the Irish Government in the rules for 
the management of Irish Lunatic Asylums, 
and he was happy to say that the new 
system had given general satisfaction. 


Proposed New Courts 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ADAM said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he has received any Memorial from Her 
Majesty’s Covenanted Civil Servants in 
Bombay, praying for the redress of cer- 
tain grievances ; and when the Memorials 
from Civil Servants in Bengal and Ma- 
dras will be in the hands of Members ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that the 
Memorial from the Civil Servants in Bom- 
bay had been received by the last mail, 
and that the Memorial from the Civil 
Servants in Madras and Bengal had been 
presented and laid on the table on Friday 
last. 


PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HODGKINSON said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, Whether he has any official know- 
ledge that, in consequence of the Go- 
vernment having in the last and the pre- 
sent Session promoted a Bill to amend 
the Law respecting Parochial Assess- 
ments, the revision of the assessments 
in a large number of parishes is post- 
poned; and whether there is a proba- 
bility of the Bill now before the Select 
Committee of which he is Chairman be- 
ing reported to the House so as to give 
sufficient time for its Consideration and 
being passed into Law during the present 
Session ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, in reply, 
that he had no official knowledge that 
any such consequence as that to which the 
hon. Gentleman alluded had followed from 
the course taken by the Government in 
that matter; but he had heard that two 
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every reason to believe that the Bill would 
be shortly reported to the House, and 
that there would be ample time in the 
course of the present Session to pass it 
into Law. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 
QUESTION. 


Lord ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to bring forward any 
measure during the present Session for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the recom- 
mendations contained in the Report of the 
Committee on Miscellaneous Expenditure, 
so far as they suggested a transfer of all 
public works (save those for Naval and 
Military purposes) to one Department, and 
the appointment of a permenent Commis. 
sioner of Works ? 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to know whether, in case the Go- 
vernment determine on giving effect to 
the recommendation of the Committee, 
they will lay a measure upon the subject 
before the House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he did 
not then remember the whole of the re- 
commendations of the Committee to which 
the noble Lord referred. But he believed 
that almost all the public buildings, except 
those of a Military or a Naval character, 
were at present under the supervision of 
the First Commissioner of Public Works. 
With regard, however, to the main drift 
of the question, whether it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to ap- 
point a permanent head of the Department 
of Works, he certainly was not prepared 
to say that the Government had any such 
intention. That would withdraw from re- 
sponsibility in that House the chief diree- 
tion of the works on public buildings, and 
he thought that would not be advisable. 
In the first place, it would deprive many 
hon. Members of the agreeable opportunity 
they at present possessed of criticising the 
conduct of the Chief Commissioner, and 
|of having a regular battle with his pro- 
| posals. It would also be unconstitutional, 
|inasmuch as it would withdraw from that 
| House the control over a considerable 
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the First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
it is his intention to proceed with the 
Courts of Justice (Money) Bill, the second 
reading of which was negatived on the 
10th of April last ? 

Mr. COWPER said, the Bill to which 
the hon. Gentleman referred was closely 
connected with the Courts of Justice 
(Building) Bill, and it would be more con- 
yenient that the Government should state 
their intentions upon the subject when the 
Order of the Day for considering that 
latter measure should come on. 


GRANT TO MR. GEORGE LINNAUS 
BANKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
itis true that Mr. George Linneeus Banks 
has been placed on the Civil List for a pen- 
sion of £50 per annum ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
no pension had been awarded to Mr. 
Banks. Representations had been made 
to him that Mr. Banks, being a man of 
considerable literary attainments, who had 
devoted much time to literature, and 
also to the extension and encouragement 
of mechanics’ institutes, had therefore 
rendered great public service ; but that, 
from peculiar circumstances, he had been 
reduced to such a condition that a small 
grant from the Royal bounty would be well 
bestowed. A grant of £50 from the Royal 
bounty had been accordingly made ; but it 
was not an annual pension, and did not 
involve any further grant. 


PRINCE NAPOLEON IN NAPLES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
French Government have made any com- 
munication to the English Government in 
explanation of the object of Prince Jerome 
Napoleon’s present visit to Naples ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that Naples, as his 
hon. Friend was aware, was a place full of 
objects of great interest; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not consider it 
necessary to ask explanations with respect 
to a visit paid by any person to that city. 
But if there were any private motives in 
the case to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred, he would probably find them in the 
Moniteur, 
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CAPTAIN COLES’S SHIELD. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
rose to ask the noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether it is the fact, 
as he understood it had been stated on the 
previous evening, that Captain Coles had 
been consulted by the Admiralty with re- 
gard to the experiments about to be made 
on his shield or cupola ; and that those ex- 
periments were to be under his direction ; 
and if that be the case, can the noble Lord 
give any explanation of the letter from 
Captain Coles which appeared in The Times 
newspaper that morning, and which led to 
a different conclusion ? 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, that he had 
on the previous day, with the permission 
of the House, asked a question of the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
with a view to eliciting information as to 
whether Captain Coles had been consulted 
by the Admiralty with regard to the in- 
tended experiment at Shoeburyness on the 
cupola shield fitted on board the Trusty 
Floating Battery, by firing at it from a 
150-pounder gun. The noble Lord had 
distinctly stated that Captain Coles had 
been consulted. He should therefore like 
to have some explanation in respect to the 
discrepancy between that statement and a 
statement made by Captain Coles in a 
letter dated the 12th inst., which that 
officer had addressed to the editor of The 
Times newspaper, clearly denying his hav- 
ing been so consulted. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, I 
am greatly obliged to the noble Lord and 
to the hon. and gallant Member for Christ- 
church, for putting these questions. I 
have read in The Times newspaper this 
morning, with considerable regret, the 
letter from Captain Coles. For Captain 
Coles I have a great personal regard. His 
shield underwent a very severe trial some 
months ago, by firing at it with various 
guns, notably from 100-pounder Armstrong 
guns, and was considerably shaken. My 
noble Friend (the Duke of Somerset) 
thought it would be very interesting 
that a further trial of that shield should 
take place with a still heavier gun— 
namely, with the 150-pounder Armstrong 
gun, which has been lately tried, and my 
noble Friend therefore ordered the shield 
should be repaired and put in order with a 
view to its further trial. Captain Coles 
came to me to the Admiralty, and repre- 
sented that unless he could go down and 
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inspect the repairs of his shield, he thought 
it might not be sufficiently strengthened in 
order to afford a fair test of its irresisti- 
bility against 150-pounders, When this 
was told to the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, my noble Friend replied, ‘ By all 
means let him go down and himself inspect 
the shield, and suggest to the Admiralty 
any further strengthening which he thinks 
it may require;”’ and a letter was written 
accordingly to Captain Coles. Captain 
Coles has, I think, very injudiciously, 
and without reflection, sent that letter 
to The Times, in which he makes com- 
plaint that the Admiralty are carrying 
on this trial with the shield without con- 
sultation with him. I am very sorry that 
he has done so, and let me take this 
opportunity of making this remark on 
another portion of his letter. Captain 
Coles says, that he is not responsible 
for the construction of the cupola shield 
ship now being built, nor for the Royal 
Sovereign three-decker now being cut 
down. Let me distinetly state, that Cap- 
tain Coles is not responsible for any of 
those ships. He is simply responsible 
for his own shield. He made propo- 
sals to the Admiralty to construct ships, 
but he is not a shipbuilder, and his 
plans were not at all available for the pub- 
lie service. What was available for the 
public service was his shield, and the Ad- 
miralty had consequently adopted it. We 
have consulted Captain Coles with regard 
to their construction, and, in short, have 
given him every opportunity of turning out 
the best shield he could ; but I do depre- 
cate an officer of the Royal Navy who is 
on full pay, like Captain Coles, writing 
letters to newspapers at a time when he 
is employed under the orders of the Ad- 
miralty on a very important work ; and I 
sincerely trust that my friend Captain 
Coles will not repeat that conduct. 


Tramways Bill— 


TRAMWAYS BILL.—LEAVE, 
FIRST READING. 


Mr. AYRTON, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of tramways on turnpike roads and 
other roads in England, said, that power 
had already been given to the local autho- 
rities in Scotland and in Ireland for the 
construction of tramways there; but the 
measure he asked leave to introduce did 
not propose to confer such an extensive 
power as this. In London the tramways 
laid down had been found most inconvenient 
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to vehicles using the same line of road; 
they were in fact railways sticking up in 
the middle of the roads; but the tramway 
which had been many years in use at the 
east end of London did not interfere with 
the ordinary traffic, and iron ways of 
similar character might probably be de. 
vised. Such tramways would be of im. 
mense advantage both to agriculture and 
commerce, and would greatly reduce the 
draught of the carriages and their wear 
and tear. The Bill would enable thie local 
authorities, where no objection existed, to 
consent to the tramways being laid down 
within their jurisdiction ; and where any 
objection was raised on the part of any 
person occupying property in the parish, 
or using the road, the Court of Quarter 
Sessions would be empowered to examine 
into the objection, and if they disapproved 
of the project, it would not take effect, 
The power of the local authorities would 
be limited to a tramway which could not 
interfere with the ordinary traffic of the 
road ; and every person would be at liberty 
to use it, on payment of a reasonable toll, 
No compulsory powers would be conferred 
by the Bill, which would be entirely of a 
voluntary character ; nor should he ask the 
assent of the House to the measure until 
the details had been examined by a Select 
Committee; and if the House should con: 
sent to read the Bill a second time, he 
should move to refer it to such a Com- 
mittee. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, his objec- 
tion to the Motion was removed by the 
declaration of his hon. Friend that it was 
ultimately his intention to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee. But he could promise 
him that, in consequence of the experience 
they had already had of the effects of 
laying down tramways in the crowded 
thoroughfares of the metropolis, unless the 
metropolis were exempted from the Bill, it 
would meet with great opposition. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he should have 
liked to hear who were to be the promoters 
of these tramways—whether they were to 
be executed by a company or by persons 
locally resident in different parts of the 
country? On the other hand, a provision 
which gave such a power to the local au- 
thorities would be viewed with much jea- 
lousy. In some instances, surveyors of 
highways had assumed a right to authorize 
the erection of electric telegraph posts, or 
interference with the road for one purpose 
or another. But the right to the soil of 
the road remained in the proprietors 00 
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either side: though the local authorities 
might have power to prevent it from being 
broken up, they had no inherent right in 
the soil. He should not oppose the intro- 
duction of this Bill, but it would require to 
be watched with great care. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, he be- 
lieved there were many parts of the country 
in which tramways would be found a great 
convenience by the inhabitants, while it 
would be an act of great humanity to pro- 
vide the relief which they would afford to 
horses. He had no doubt that such tram- 
ways would be most beneficial to the whole 
country, and would in process of time prove 
valuable feeders to the various lines of 
railways. For these reasons he hoped that 
leave would be given to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the Bill did not 
contemplate the formation of any company, 
as it would be open to any one to lay down 
a tramway. Nor did it confer any autho- 
rity upon local surveyors. In reply to the 
remarks of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Westminster (Sir J. Shelley) he might 
observe that it was by no means necessary 
that tramways, if laid down within the me- 
tropolis, should be laid down in the same 
objectionable manner as those to which he 
had referred. 

Leave given. 


Bill to authorize the construction of Tramways 
on Turnpike Roads and other Roads in England, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ayrton and Sir 
Lawrence Park. 


Bill presented, and read 1°; to be read 
2° on Wednesday 21st May, and to be 
printed [Bill 118]. 


HULL CITADEL. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH, in moving 
for papers connected with the transfer of 
Hull Citadel from the War Department 
to the Woods and Forests, said, that when 
the Citadel was no longer wanted for mili- 
tary purposes, it might have been supposed 
that the property would have been sold, 
and the proceeds applied to the construc- 
tion of similar defenees in other parts of 
the Kingdom. But no sooner had the War 
Department determined to give up the 
works as a fortress, than the Citadel was 
claimed by the Board of Woods and Fo- 
rests as the property of the Crown. A 
case was drawn up and submitted to the 
law officers of the Crown ; and on the opi- 
nion they gave the Board of Ordnance 
gave up the property to the Woods and 
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Forests. Now, when public Ee erty was 
thus given up, the public iad, a right 
to know what were the legal grounds of 
the transfer. The value of the Property 
was not less than £100,000 ; it had been 
in possession of the Board of Ordnance 
for 300 years; and he wanted to know 
why it had been transferred to the Woods 
and Forests instead of being sold. If the 
principle acted on in this case was held 
good, it would be applied to all similar 
eases of public buildings when no longer 
required for their public purpose. They 
might also be handed over to the Woods 
and Forests as the property of the Crown, 
instead of being considered the property 
of the public. If at any time the seat of 
the Legislature should be changed, the 
Palace of Westminster itself might, on the 
same principle, be handed over to the 
Woods and Forests as Crown property. 
He would therefore move— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House, a Copy of the Case prepared in the War 
Office, and settled in the Department of Woods 
and Forests, which was submitted to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, respecting Ilull Citadel ; 
and of their Opinion given thereon.” 

Mr. PEEL said, that the property to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred was 
for a long time in mililary occupation by 
the War Department. When it was no 
longer required for that purpose, a ques- 
tion arose whether the title to it was 
vested in the War Department or in the 
Crown as part of its hereditary revenue. 
That question had been submitted to the 
opinion of the law officers of two Govern- 
ments, and their opinion was that it be- 
longed to the Crown in respect of its ter- 
ritorial revenue. It was not usual to lay 
before the House the cascs that had been 
prepared for the opinion of Her Majesty's 
law advisers, and there was nothing pecu- 
liar in this instance to call for a departure 
from the ordinary practice. The case in 
question was prepared jointly by the soli- 
citors of the War Office and of the Woods 
and Forests. There was every reason, 
therefore, for presuming that the whole 
matter was fairly set forth as between those 
two departments. The War Office was re- 
luctant to part with the property; but sub- 
mitting to the opinion of the law officers, 
they gave it up to the Woods and Forests. 
The present Lord Chancellor and Mr. 
Justice Keating were the law advisers 
when an opinion was taken in the first 
instance, in 1857; subsequently an opinion 
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was obtained from the law advisers of the 
late Government, and on both occasions 
the opinion was that the property was in 
the Crown ; and consequently the Woods 
and Forests took possession of it as trus- 
tees for Her Majesty, her heirs and suc- 
cessors. The hon. Gentleman seemed to 
complain that the Office of Woods, when 
any property vested in them was required 
by the public, exacted occupation rent. He 
would remind the hon. Gentleman that 
this property was in the nature of an en- 
tailed property, of which the life interest 
was in the public, with the Crown as re- 
versioner. The Office of Woods were the 
trustees, and were obliged to manage it 
in accordance with the Acts of Parliament, 
which directed that the income of the pro- 
perty should be first applied for its main- 
tenance, and that any surplus income 
should be paid over to the Exchequer. 
Any rent, therefore, that might be charged 
to the public, went exclusively to the bene- 
fit of the public revenue. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
the property now in question never was the 
property of the Crown, except as a por- 
tion of the defences of the kingdom. 
Great complaints were on one occasion 
made, that the gates had been shut ; anda 
representation having been made to Par- 
liament, it was distinctly stated that the 
citadel of Hull was purchased by the pub- 
lic money. What he complained of was 
the large expense the country was put to 
in the shape of Crown revenues. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he should vote 
for the Motion if the hon. Member divided 
the Tlouse. It was a most important 
question, because, in point of fact, it in- 
volved the property in the foreshore of the 
whole coast of England, and the public 
were entitled to the fullest information. 
It might not be advisable as a general 
rule to give the opinions of the law offi- 
cers, but this was an exception. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
180: Majority 139. 


INCOME TAX.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HUBBARD then rose to move the 
Resolution of which he had given notice— 

“ That the incidence of an Income Tax should 
not fall upon Capital or Property; and that when 
applied to the annual products of invested proper- 
ty, it should fall only upon the net Income arising 
therefrom ; and that the net Profits, Gains, or 
Salaries of persons in partnerships (not being pub- 
lic Companies) engaged in any trade, manufacture, 

Mr. Peel 
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profession, or salaried employment, should be 
subject previous to assessment to such an abate. 
ment as may equitably adjust the burden thrown 
upon intelligence and skill as compared with 
Property.” 
The hon. Member said, it had been his inten. 
tion to move a series of Amendments upon 
the progress of the Income Tax Bill 
which would be introduced ; but finding 
that such a course would be inconvenient 
to Her Majesty’s Government, he had relin. 
quished it for the one he was now following, 
By bringing the Motion forward at this time 
he avoided any interruption of the progress 
of Government measures which were neces- 
sary for the collection of the revenue, and 
he thus released Members on both sides 
from embarrassment, and enabled them to 
treat the subject on its intrinsic merits, 
He asked the indulgence of the House 
while he submitted the proposal which he 
had now to make—which was not a mere 
question whether such a tax should pro. 
duce so much and no more; whether it 
should be levied at such a rate and no more; 
or whether or how far it obstructed the 
industry of the country ; but it went to the 
point, ‘‘ Does the Legislature, as concurring 
with the Government, accept the full re- 
sponsibility of one of their most import- 
tant functions and the most important ap- 
plication of it ?’"—for if it be the duty of 
a Government to ensure the safety of the 
people from external foes and internal 
violence by a wise expenditure of the 
public revenue, much more is it their 
duty to take care that that revenue is 
collected by means which do not injure 
their property or impair their morality. 
He proposed briefly to lay before the 
House what he considered to be the right 
principle of an income tax; in the next 
place to show how the income tax, at pre- 
sent in abeyance, violated those principles ; 
and, in the next place, to show how easily 
the existing legislation on the subject 
might be amended by the application of 
the true principles which he conceived 
should regulate a just income tax. He 
might be told that last year the House 
granted a Committee of Inquiry into the 
subject, and he might be asked why he 
did not bring forward the Report of the 
Committee. He was quite ready to bring 
it forward. He would read the judgment 
of the Committee on the proposition that 
he made— 

“Your Committee, however, after full conside- 
ration, have arrived at the conclusion that the 


plan proposed by their Chairman does not form 
the basis for a practical and equitable re-adjust- 
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ment of the income tax, and they feel so strongly 
the dangers and ill consequences to be apprehended 
from an attempt to unsettle the present basis of 
the tax, without a further perception of the mode 
in which it is to be reconstructed, that they are 
not prepared to offer to your honourable House 
any suggestion for its amendment. ‘This tax hav- 
ing now been the subject of investigation before two 
Committees, and no proposal for its amendment 
having being found satisfactory, your Committee 
have come to the conclusion that the objections 
which are urged against it are objections to the 
nature and essence rather than to the particular 
shape that has been given to it. Your Committee 
also feel that it would be unjust to make any alte- 
ration in the present incidence of the income tax, 
without at the same time taking into consideration 
the pressure of other taxation upon the various 
interests of the country, some of it imposed by 
recent legislation, and in one case especially, that 
of the succession duty, to some extent by way of 
compensation.” 

He confessed he was not satisfied with that 
Report, and he did not think the country 
was satisfied with it. From that Report he 
deliberately expressed his most unqualified 
dissent. He would now proceed to the state- 
ments which he felt it his duty to offer to 
the House. First, with reference to the 
principle of an income tax, he thought he 
might assume from the absolute disuse of 
the word ‘‘ property’ in all recent papers 
and speeches on the subject that what used 
to be called “‘ the property and income tax’’ 
was really income tax, and was intended 
tobe so. That admission established the 
first axiom he wished to submit, which 
was that an income tax should be strictly 
ataxon income. Then the question imme- 
distely arose—What is income in the view 
of taxation, in the view of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, looking not upon this 
individual or that, but looking upon the 
whole country ? Toillustrate his meaning, 
he would take the case of a man who had 
an income of £1,200 a year from the inte- 
rest of money lent to an individual or to 
the Government. He had no expense of 
collection, but could place the whole of it 
to his credit at his banker’s, and might, if 
he chose, expend the whole amount. Then 
take the case of another man, who had an 
imcome of £],200 arising from the rent of 
land ; but of that £1,200 £100 had to be 
spent in the repairs of farm buildings and 
fences, and £1,100 only could be paid in to 
his account at his banker’s. Then take 
the case of another man, who had an in- 
come of £1,200 arising from houses: 
out of that he had, perhaps, to expend 
£200 for repairs and insurance ; so that he 
had left only £1,000 out of his income of 
£1,200. Then take the case of a man 
who had an income of £1,200 from mineral 
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property. In order to maintain the value 
of the investment, he must lay by £300 a 
year ; so that he would find his spending 
income reduced to £900 a year. The ques- 
tion that he had to ask was— What was the 
amount of income in each of these cases 
with the view to taxation? Was it the 
£12,000, which if wholly spent, would 
ultimately ruin the land, the house, and 
the mine owner; or was it the amount 
of net income which in each case could 
be annually expended without impair- 
ing the owner’s fortune? He might quote 
other cases of the same kind, but he had 
said enough to show that income, with 
the view to taxation, should be not the 
gross income, but the net income. In all 
these cases there was the common feature 
that the incomes were derived from pro- 
perty ; the incomes were permanent in their 
nature, and they were all accruing sponta- 
neously to the owner ; therefore all these 
net sums were obviously open to an equal 
taxation, and they had this common cha- 
racter, that in every instance the tax- 
gatherer collected the tax from the hand, 
not of the owner, but of the tenant or 
borrower. But he had now to look 
at incomes arising from industrial pur- 
suits, and in these also there was a com- 
mon feature, that they were inevitably not 
the spontaneous growth of property, but 
inevitably and necessarily the results of a 
certain amount of labour, skill, and intelli- 
gence, applied to a greater or less amount 
of capital, so that the moment the labour 
ceased the income ceased also. These in- 
comes depended on the life, the health, 
and the position of the individual, and were 
peculiarly precarious, and consequently 
were not available to the same extent for 
the expenditure of the owner, who ought 
in the exercise of prudence to lay by a 
much larger proportion of his earnings 
than was incumbent on the possessor of a 
permanent income. If they could by any 
contrivance determine the exact proportion 
of these industrial earnings which ought to 
be so laid by, they would at once have a 
sound basis on which to proceed in levying 
a just income tax. When they saw the 
immensity of the grievance attached to a 
remediable but unremedied evil, they must 
be content if they could approach with a 
certain amount of correctness the remedy 
of that evil. He would now state why he 
conceived that the present law was grossly 
at variance with true principles, The pre- 
sent law, in the first place, did not tax 
the rent of land as it ought. It taxed 
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the whole of the tenant’s rent, and without 
deducting the amount paid for repairs. 
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the subject, he had come to the conelusion 
that a deduction of one-tenth ought to be 


The same observation applied with in-| allowed on all earthly minerals, and one. 


creased force to income derived from houses, 
for that portion of the rent applied 
to the maintenance of the property in re- 
pairs and insurance was taxed, though it 
was not available as income. Still greater 
injustice was inflicted upon the owners of 
mineral property, the whole produce of the 
mine being made subject to the tax. The 
tax was levied also on fines paid for the re- 
newal of leases, although the full annual 
value of the property had been already 
taxed in the hands of the lessee or tenant ; 
so that the tax was imposed twice over on 
same property. But the greatest injustice, 
perhaps of all, was that inflicted on the 
owners of terminable annuities. Here the 
capital given as the consideration for an- 
nuities terminable by lapse of years or 
lapse of life, was taxed in the annuity 
through which it was being repaid with 
interest ; so that if a man expended 
£10,000 in existing terminable annuities, 
he would have to submit to a deduction of 
9d. in the pound upon the whole sum in- 
vested. He wished the House to affirm a 


principle for the constitution of the in- 


come tax. He would refer briefly to the 
measure he laid in detail before the Com- 
mittee Jast year, in order to show that 
he was not calling upon the House to make 
a mere abstract declaration, which could 
have no practical result, but one which 
could be carried out with perfect facility 
and with an unquestionably just result. 
He proposed that in the case of the owners 
of land a deduction should be made from 
the gross income of one-twelfth or 20d. in 
the pound ; upon houses he proposed that 
the deduction should be one-sixth. He 
thought these proportions had been care- 
fully fixed. With respect to house pro- 
perty, he might quote the evidence of Mr. 
Lee, a surveyor in a considerable way 
of business in London, who informed 
the Committee that in assessing houses 
for the poor rate he had been in the 
habit of deducting 15 per cent in order 
to compensate the owner for the out- 
goings for insurance and repairs ; and also 
that that deduction had been sanctioned by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. He (Mr. 
Hubbard) would submit, that if such a rule 
was just as regarded the poor rate, it was 
equally so with regard to the income tax. 
The question of minerals was a much more 
difficult one ; but after a careful consider- 
ation of all the evidence he could find on 
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And here he must 
remark that the taxation of mineral pro. 
perty was the most crude and barbarous of 
any that he had become acquainted with 
in the course of the inquiry. So utterly 
without system was the present mode of 
assessment, that the tax-gatherer sim ly 
went to the pit mouth, counted the fares «| 
of tons that were brought up, put upon it 
what estimated value he pleased, and then 
upon the gross result levied income tax, 
without considering what was due to the 
owner of the royalty, and what to the 
mining adventurer. Suppose, for example, 
a mine was taken for fifteen years, for the 
first year every farthing of the capital must 
be advanced for the purchase and working 
of the mine, and during tho remainder of 
the term every portion of the adventurer’s 
outlay must be repaid him before it could 
be said that he had derived any income 
from the speculation at all. But the in 
come tax Commissioners and the Board of 
Inland Revenue, would not allow a single 
farthing to be deducted from the estimated 
gross value of the produce derived from the 
mine—they assessed it to the full amount. 
This was an instance in which he must 
say the natural inequality and absence 
of principle of the tax had been aggravated 
by the unnecessary mismanagement of 
those who were charged with the admini- 
stration of the law. With regard to money 
lent, to be repaid in the form of a termina- 
ble annuity, the remedy for the existing 
unfairness was exceedingly easy of appli- 
cation. If £10,000 was lent to be repaid 
by annual instalments, they had only to 
take care that they charged income tax on 
what was interest, and that they left un- 
taxed what was merely the repayment of 
capital. There were some who said it 
would be impossible to distinguish between 
what was capital and what was interest, 
In the course of the inquiry the Committee 
had before them a grave financial doeu- 
ment, in which it was calmly asserted 
that monied Corporations lending money 
on security or selling annuities, were 
lending and borrowing, buying and selling, 
not capital, but interest. If such was the 
confusion of ideas which prevailed in finan- 
cial quarters, one could not wonder that 
an impost like the present income tax had 
descended to the present day unreformed, 
But to come to the remedy of the grievance. 
That remedy, he was glad to say, he had 
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self. In the year 1840 Parliament ad- 
yanced asum of £3,000,000 to the land- 
owners of the country, to be repaid 
with interest in the course of twenty-two 
years. The loan thus took the shape of 
aterminable annuity or rent-charge, at the 
rate of £65 for every £1,000 lent. The 
60th section of the 5 & 6 Vict. ** em- 
powered landlords to deduct and retain the 
income tax out of every rent-charge or 
annuity for which their land was liable,’ 
but in 1853 the Legislature provided (16 
& 17 Vict., c. 34, 8, 42)— 

“Certain ‘advances of public money to pro- 
mote the improvement of lands have been made 
by way of loan . . and the repay- 


ment thereof has been secured by a rent-charge 


co by which the principal sums ad- 
vanced will eventually be repaid with interest 
thereon, and it is just that provision should be 
made for deducting and allowing the duty charged 
by this Act in proportion to such interest on the 
payment of such rent-charge ; it shall be lawful 
for any person paying any such rent-charge from 
time to time to deduct and retain thereout in re- 
spect of the duty chargeable under this Act one- 
third part of the sum which the rate of such duty 
computed on such rent-charge will amount to, 
and no more,” 


This clause (the 34th) of the Income Tax 
Act of that year had been brought to his 
knowledge by pure accident; and he should 
imagine that few hon. Gentlemen in that 
House could be aware of its existence. By 
the Act of 1842 the landowner was allow- 
ed to deduct income tax on the whole of his 
instalment ; but in this cluase Parliament 
interfered, and said ‘* You shall deduct the 
income tax on that part of the instalment 
which is income, but that part of it which 
is capital shall come back to the Exche- 
quer untouched.” This was perfectly just. 
Deduct the income tax on the interest if 
they chose, but let the capital which was 
lent be returned without deduction, What 
he complained of was that the same principle 
had not been generally applied, and that the 
Government should make one law for their 
creditors and another for their debtors. 
Nothing could be more just than to apply 
the same rule to the public creditor who 
had to receive a terminable annuity. He 
would venture to say to the House, ‘* Don’t 
make one law for your creditors and 
another for your debtors; don’t excite 
the feeling, the eriticisim, the ill-will, the 
hatred, and the contempt of the people by 
such grossly unjust legislation as is 
here exposed.” Those who valued the 
character of the Government of this coun- 
try should gladly seize any opportunity of 
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removing so gross and glaring an anomaly. 
Now he came to the last question, which 
he felt was by far the most important, and 
the most difficult ;—it extended over a far 
larger sphere, and involved the interests of 
a far larger body of men. With regaré 
to the other classes, the remedy he pro- 
posed was a matter of plain calculation; 
but this was not so much the case in the 
present instance—the assessment of indus- 
trial incomes. In bis opinion, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that some attempt should 
be made to adjust the burden now thrown 
so unequally upon skill and intelligence as 
compared with property. The remedy he 
sought he would venture to explain by ex- 
pressing a principle, and leaving the mea- 
sure of its application to the House. He 
would say, make such a deduction upon in- 
dustrial incomes as would justly represent 
the burdens which that class of incomes 
had to bear as compared with other 
classes. In the first place, he should pro- 
bably be met by the question, ‘*‘ What do 
you mean by an industrial income? Do you 
put in the same category the acting and 
the sleeping partners of a firm, and the 
shareholders in a public company?”’ He 
ventured to reply that the necessary dis- 
crimination could be applied with perfect 
facility and perfect justice. The principle 
for which he contended was that they 
should not levy the same tax upon income 
which was the result of industry or skill, 
and upon income which was the mere result 
of capital. When they found a person carry- 
ing on a profession simply, there could be 
no question as to his ease, A physician 
or a lawyer who earned his whole income 
by the exercise of his brain, was beyond 
doubt entitled to the whole of the remedy. 
The difficulty was when the income was 
earned partly by skill and partly by capi- 
tal. In these cases he believed the diffi- 
culty was more fanciful than real. They 
could not attempt to discriminate between 
the two elements. In this country they 
could never arrive at what a man’s capital 
really was, and they must therefore be 
satisfied to take the income earned as the 
combined result of skill and capital. When, 
however, they passed from individuals to 
companies they could easily make the de- 
sired discrimination. In those cases the 
labour and the skill were separately paid 
for ; and they could, therefore, make the 
allowance to which those qualities were 
entitled, while the net result of the com- 
pany’s operations, the profit or dividends 
assumed simply the form of interest on 
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eapital. Then he might be asked how he 
would distinguish between companies aud 
partnerships ; or in what respect the case of 
a sleeping partner differed from that of a 
shareholder? His answer was, that the tax- 
gatherer knew nothing of sleeping partners 
at all. The firm was an industrial whole 
—they did not tax the individual members 
of the firm, but the firm itself. As to the 
distinction between partnerships and com- 
panies, the law had already settled that. 
The Companies’ Act defined in clear terms 
what ‘‘ companies ’’ were and what ‘* part- 
nerships’’ were. So many persons formed 
@ partnership—so many persons constituted 
acompany. When a partnership reached 
that number, it assumed the quality of a 
company, and as a company it must be 
registered. Thus the matter would pre- 
sent to the tax-gatherer no difficulty at all. 
The net result of the operations consti- 
tuted the interest of the capital to be 
fully taxed: the skill and industry produc- 
ing those results would be subject to an 
abated assessment. He now wished to 
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grapple with some of the objections which 
had been raised against what he admitted 
was a principal feature of his scheme. He 
might be told that his plan was not careful 


about individual cases—that it took whole 
classes of incomes and dealt with them in 
@ mass—that it would, in fact, grant an 
unasked boon to some, while others it 
would leave still subject to an unfair bur- 
den. Of course, it was far easier to find a 
fault than to mend it. But would the 
House refuse to do justice in the mass 
because it could not deal with individual 
cases? No doubt some owners of house 
property might spend five per cent on re- 
pairs while others might spend twenty- 
five; no doubt some persons might save 
nothing out of an industrial income, 
while others might save nine-tenths ; no 
doubt it might be called unjust to place 
all these in the same category ; but he 
would rather do justice on the average than 
leave injustice on the average unrepaired, 
because he could not devise a remedy that 
would reach every particular case. He had 
the more confidence in the success of what 
he was proposing, because nearly the whole 
had already received legislative sanction. 
What he was asking for was nothing new, 
but was simply an extension of a system of 
legislation already inaugurated. Take, for 
example, the question of exempting savings 
from income tax. By a clause in the Act 
of the 16 Vict., the taxpayer was entitled 
to deduct to the extent of one-sixth of his 
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income, provided that he could show he 
had expended that portion of it in the pur. 
chase of a life policy for himself or his 
wife. Mr. Pressly, the Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, was asked 

that Committee whether a man who had an 
income of £6,000 a year, and who spent 
£1,000 of it in premiums on a life policy, 
would be allowed to pay the tax on £5,000 
only ? Mr. Pressly said that of course 
he would. ‘‘ On what principle,” was the 
next question—‘*‘ on what principle do you 
justify that?’’ ‘* Because the £1,000 s 
expended is not considered part of his in. 
come,” was the reply. In that sentence 
his (Mr. Hubbard’s) whole case was proved, 
The Legislature had determined, that if a 
person invested a certain portion of his 
income in a life policy, it should be exempt- 
ed from the tax, because the portion so 
invested was not income at all. That was 
his (Mr. Hubbard’s) case. Withdraw the 
absurd and ridiculous limitation as to the 
mode of investment, and increase the pro- 
portion from one-sixth to one-third, and do 
not limit it to money invested in life assur- 
ance, and he was satisfied. The amount 
of income on which the tax was now levied 
was about £300,000,000; and the Act of 
Parliament allowed a sixth of that to be ex- 
empted ; but was there ever anything so pre- 
posterous as to suppose that £50,000,000 
could be invested every year in life assur- 
ances ? If that were done, where were the 
funds to come from with which to extend 
trade and commerce ; or indeed what would 
the insurance offices do with the money? 
The Legislature had made, with a very 
good intention, a most valuable admission 
of a great principle ; but it had done it in 
a form so absurd and extravagant, that no 
wonder it had proved utterly worthless for 
the purpose for which it had been designed, 
He knew he should be charged with being 
the advocate of a particular class, and that 
he should be told his object was to relieve 
Schedule D at the expense of the rest. 
That, however, was by no means the case. 
By a clause in the original Act of 1842 
(clause 133), it was provided that the as- 
sessment should be upon a triennial ave- 
rage of income derived from precarious 
sources; but it was added that in case 
that average triennial income was more 
than the actual income of the year in ques- 
tion, the difference should be returned. 
The object of that proviso was very plain. 
When the tax was imposed for a single 
year, it was felt to be harsh, whatever the 
antecedents of a man’s income might have 
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been, to require him to pay on a larger sum 
than he was actually receiving ; but when 
they made the tax a perpetual one, the rule 
became perfectly absurd. He (Mr. Hub- 
bard) Lad obtained some information of its 
working in the case of a firm in the City. 
The aggregate income for ten years of the 
house in question, reckoning each year’s 
returns on a triennial average, was £75,640: 
but the aggregate sum on which the tex 
was actually paid was only £40,083, or 
yery little more than one-half of the real 
amount. The result of this was to charge 
the full amount where an income was 
steady, but to excuse nearly half the tax 
where the amount of the income fluctuated 
from year to year. These circumstances 
could only arise in the cases of persons 
trading upon a very large scale—of large 
manufacturers losing in adverse times, 
and recovering themselves in more pros- 
perous times ; and it was therefore an act 
of special favour to those by whom the 
favour was least required, and was an 
abatement which was in no degree shared 
in by those who made small and regu- 
lar profits as traders, by professional men 
with regular salaries, or by that large 
and meritorious class the salaried officers 


of the State and of private individuals. 
This was one feature in the tax which he 


should be glad to see disappear. He did 
not want to see, under Schedule D, one 
class enjoying so important a boon; while 
others, and perhaps in many respects those 
who ought to be more considered, were in 
no degree benefited. There was another 
evil attached to the operation of the tax, 
and especially with regard to smaller in- 
comes, to which he wished to draw atten- 
tion. A person whose income amounted 
to £99 19s. paid nothing to the income 
tax; but if he were assessed at one shil- 
ling more, he had to pay at the rate of 6d. 
in the pound, or £2 10s. upon his income. 
The operation of this sudden rise from no 
taxation to a payment of £2 10s. gave rise 
to enormous misrepresentation and fraud, 
and, no doubt, it offered a very great temp- 
tation to a man of small means to return 
his income at less than the actual amount, 
and thus an encouragement was held out 
to defraud the revenue, and great trouble 
was given to the officers who had charge 
of the assessment and collection of the tax. 
Again, in the case of incomes of £149 19s. 
the rate of 6d. was paid, while an income 
of £150 paid the full rate of 9d. ; and this 
difference of rate had the same effect as 
the exemption of incomes under £100 
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in stimulating fraudulent returns. Both 
of these difficulties could be easily got 
rid of by the proposition he ventured to 
submit ; and fixing £180 as the lowest 
amount to be entitled to an abatement of 
one-third, £60 would remain as the settled 
deduction from all incomes under that 
amount ; so that a man having an income 
of £100 a year would be assessed, not 
upon £100, as now, but upon £40, 
and would pay 30s. instead of 50s., at 
the 9d. rate, or 20s. at 6d. in the 
pound. He thought a tax of 20s. would 
not be very dangerous to the morality 
of those who had to pay, and he had 
no doubt, from all the evidence he had 
been able to obtain, that in this particular 
the change he proposed would not only 
largely conduce to more accurate returns 
from the taxpayers, but would largely di- 
minish the labour and difficulties of those 
who had the administration of the tax. 
He was aware that the idea of making 
people honest by granting a boon had been 
not only ignored but ridiculed ; but it was 
not simply to the amount of the abatement 
that he looked for that result. If the Go- 
vernment were to show themselves ac- 
quainted with the grievances complained 
of, and, without proposing to reach each 
individual case of injustice, were to endea- 
vour as near as possible to meet the com- 
plaints, he believed that that declaration 
would arouse a feeling in the country which 
would operate in returns Jargely to the ad- 
vantage of the Exchequer, and would pro- 
bably make the people regard the tax with 
less displeasure. He believed, that if they 
wanted to make men rogues and liars, there 
was no readier way than to treat them as 
if they were so; and that if, on the other 
hand, they treated them with confidence 
and as honest men, and with that justice 
which should distinguish the legislation of 
England, the effect would go far to make 
them honest and truthful. He knew that 
there were persons who disbelieved in the 
feeling of responsive confidence, but he 
had a better opinion of the English people. 
It was true that Mr. Coleman, an official 
accountant in the City, who gave very valu- 
able information to the Committee, said in 
his evidence that he did not think the 
returns would be very much more correct 
even if the measure of adjustment pro- 
posed by the Chairman (Mr. Hubbard) 
were adopted. He gave Mr. Coleman’s view 
because he did not wish to leave any class of 
opinion unrepresented. But Mr. Coleman, 
from the nature of his occupation, had been 
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specially concerned with persons not of the 
highest but of the lowest commercial stand- 
ing, with insolvent and bankrupt firms; 
and they knew how very apt misfortunes 
and embarrassments were to make people 
less scrupulous in their dealings than they 
would otherwise be. He could not there- 
fore allow that Mr. Coleman’s contrary 
evidence carried any authority with refe- 
rence to this not unimportant point. He 
conceived that infinitely above the mere 
fact of pecuniary compensation to those 
who were sufferers under the present clause 
was the immense gain of removing from 
them the temptation to fraud and dishon- 
esty which arose from the conviction that 
they were unjustly treated by the State. 
This tax had been so long pressing ine- 
quitably upon the country that many per- 
sons who would he was sure under ordinary 
circumstances have shrunk from anything 
that was untruthful and dishonourable, 
had come to the belief that the case was 
settled between them and the State—that 
the State robbed them, and they were 
justified, therefore, in robbing the State ; 
and by the action of this principle all idea 
of honesty with respect to the income tax 
had been obliterated. In his evidence be- 
fore Mr. Hume’s Committee in 1851, Mr. 
Warburton, the eminent political econo- 
mist, expressed himself very much in favour 
of keeping things as they were, untouched; 
and when asked how he would treat pro- 
fessional and mercantile incomes, said— 
“TI would treat professional and mercantile in- 
comes in the light of short annuities, and levy 
upon them the same rate ; and with regard to in- 
comes of this description I should act very much 
as the State has acted, not making it very inquisi- 
torial, because if you did, there would be a re- 
bellion against the tax, and it would be no longer 
paid. I believe the tax has been levied with great 
moderation by the State; that was the practice 
when I was a merchant, from 1808 to the repeal 
of the 10 per cent tax. For years I made the 
Same return annually, and was never surcharged. 
Supposing A, employed as a merchant, returns 
his £1,000 profit for the year, do you consider 
that he ought to be taxed three per cent upon that 
£1,000, or is there any modification by which you 
would alter the amount on which he should pay 
the tax?—I would treat that precisely like 
any other annuity. The merchant makes his 
own return. The greatest indulgence is in 
that respect shown him by the State. In the 
case of other properties the parties may possibly 
have reason to complain. A man who has an in- 
come derived from land or houses, gets no allow- 
ance for repairs, and various other heavy deduc. 
tions which are made upon the nominal rent ; but 
the mercantile and professional men make their 
own returns at their own discretion ; and whatever 
the return may be, it is hardly possible by investi- 
gation to find out whether the return is true or 
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not. As the returns are made by the parties them. 
selves, without any possibility of really testin 

their accuracy, I should, generally speaking, say 
that those two descriptions of persons were more 
leniently treated than those who have the tax 
levied upon visible and tangible property, where 
it is levied not only to the last shilling, but 
considerably beyond it in the case of land and 
houses.” 


What was the whole meaning of this 
evidence? An eminent merchant and 
Member of that House acknowledged that 
for years he made the same return, and 
was never surcharged, and the leniency 
of the Administration in omitting to en. 
foree its rightful claims is cited as a 
merit in the law. He (Mr. Hubbard) 
thought it most deplorable that a person 
of Mr. Warburton’s position and stand. 
ing should bring forward as an argu 
ment in favour of leaving the income tax 
unaltered, that as it was levied it was left 
entirely to the discretion of the taxpayer 
to return the amount upon which he ought 
to be assessed ; that he made bis own re- 
turns, and that the State never interfered 
to see whether they were right or wrong, 
He had been told that at such places as 
Manchester the misrepresentations with 
regard to assessments were notorious— 
that they were well known to the authori- 
ties, who were, however, powerless to cor- 
rect them. With regard to the effect of the 
readjustment he proposed under Schedules 
D and E, without rating the amount too 
high, he felt confident that the disparity 
between the amount of the abatement, and 
that which would be ultimately realized, 
would be short of one-half of what would 
be the apparent concessions by the abate- 
ment of a third of the amounts liable 
to assessment. In considering the ef- 
fect of the change which he proposed in 
Schedule D, it was necessary to consider 
also how the other schedules would fare 
upon a general readjustment of the tax, 
supposing that they were to realize the 
same amount as at present. The only fair 
way to test his proposal was to treat the 
tax as one that required readjustment. 
He might be told that he was raising class 
against class, that he was wanting to in- 
troduce a measure which was to favour 
Schedule D at the expense of other classes, 
and he had heard the language used thatthe 
landed gentleman would have to pay for 
relieving opulent traders in London and in 
the manufacturing districts. An appeal had 


been made to the landed aristocracy of 


England to oppose their own personal in- 
terest to the consideration of a measure 
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which had for its object the removal of an 
injustice. But to what extent were the 
agricultural interests engaged in this mat- 
ter? In his most comprehensive speech 
the other evening, to which he (Mr. Hub- 
bard) had had the pleasure of listening, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, speaking of the taxation 
of the country, and turning to the benches 
behind him, said to the country Members, 
“jt is to your class I am now coming, 
when I speak of additional taxation. The 
landed interest of England is the milch 
cow visited when more money is wanted ;”’ 
and the right hon. Gentleman added, “ the 
landed interest must bear a vast portion of 
the additional taxation required for the ex- 
penditure of the country.”” He admired 
the simile of the right hon. Gentleman, if 
it referred to the fertile pastures of that 
portion of the country which he repre- 
sented ; but if the whole of the rest of the 
agricultural interest were taken into con- 
sideration, it would be found that the land 
of England and Wales was assessed in the 
aggregate at £1,863,000, while the total 
amount assessed under the income tax was 
£10,424,000; so that the Jand stood 
under those figures at less than one-fifth 
of the whole amount assessed. But if to 
the land they added farms, which might be 
fairly thrown into the same category, they 
would have £2,436,000 as the amount at 
which land was assessed in the person of 
the owner or occupier, as compared with 
£10,424,000, the amount upon which in- 
come tax was paid throughout the whole 
country :—showing that the landed gentry 
and their tenants did not bear one-fourth 
of the whole amount of direct taxation. 
But if it were taken that they ought to 
bear a larger proportion, and that in the 
readjustment of the tax they were sub- 
jected to additional burden, who was the 
person responsible for raising the idea of 
class interest upon such asubject ? Surely 
it should not rest with one who endea- 
voured to remedy what was acknowledged 
to be an injustice ; the charge more fairly 
lay at the doors of those who endeavoured 
by raising such a cry as this to preju- 
dice the attempt at readjustment. And 
if even it were true that the landed in- 
rest would be sufferers by the readjust- 
ment of an unjust and oppressive tax, he 
hoped the landed gentry would not oppose 
their personal and class interest to a 
measure which would benefit the commu- 
nity at large. He felt there was no ne- 
eessity for addressing any admouitory 
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words to the landed gentry, to whom such 
prejudicial appeals had been made. For 
who were the landed interest? The de- 
scendants of those knightly and honourable 
men who inherited their estates from ances- 
tors who had well served theircountry—com- 
posed also of men who had risen by their 
own skill and intelligence, and who would 
scout the idea of allowing personal and 
party interests to influence their votes on a 
question like this. The people felt that un- 
der the income tax they were not truthfully 
treated—that the law as it stood was a 
falsehood, which said one thing and did 
another. Such ought not to be the cha- 
racteristic of English legislation. Injury 
done to one class ought not to be balanced 
against injury done to another, and cer- 
tainly that was not the mode by which this 
measure ought to be disposed of. He had 
read with much interest the report which 
had recently been published on the subject 
of the Turkish finances. From that report 
he found that a part of the revenue of 
Turkey consisted of tithes ; but he did not 
find that the Government of the Sultan even 
took the cow when they tithed the calves, or 
the ewe when they tithed the lambs. That 
was what our income tax did. It took not 
only the results of property, but the pro- 
perty itself. He would like to know whe- 
ther those interesting visitors who were 
here, the Japanese, had considered the 
subject of the financial system of England. 
If they had done so, and they should make 
a report on the subject, how would they 
describe the income tax? They would 
say—‘‘ We find in this country an income 
tax, but we also find that it not only takes 
the interest but the capital which produces 
that interest. Again, we find that this 
tax robs the public creditor. We find, 
indeed, that savings are exempted from 
taxation; but that boon is coupled with a 
condition so remarkable that it becomes 
totally illusory, and not one in ten thousand 
is benefited by it. Again, we find that it 
permits very powerful traders, merchants, 
and manufacturers to escape, by virtue of 
a special provision, which they say is 
clause 133 of an Act, one half the taxation, 
while the more modest trader, professional 
and salaried man, has to pay the whole 
income tax. We find these anomalies 
in the law provoke such an amount of dis- 
like, contempt, and evasion that the Go- 
vernment themselves are incapable of en- 
forcing the provisions of the Act. Such is 
the law by which is raised a large portion 
of the taxation of a country which is sup- 
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d to be not only one of the greatest, 
ut one of the wisest in the world.”” Such 
might be the picture which our Japanese 
visitors might draw of the income tax 
when they returned to their own homes. 
In the course of the inquiries which he 
had been enabled to give to this subject 
one only principle had been enunciated to 
justify this tax, and that was that it was 
one of practical convenience. He ventured 
to disbelieve the practical convenience, of 
any system which openly violated justice 
and truth, and he asked the House to 
affirm that the tax, if re-enacted, should be 
based upon a principle of truth. Truth 
in it was all he wanted. If there must be 
an income tax, let it be levied as an income 
tax: that was the substance of his Reso- 
lution. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving — 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the inci- 
dence of an Income Tax should not fall upon 
Capital or Property; and that when applied to 
the annual products of invested property, it should 
fall only upon the net Income arising therefrom ; 
and that the net Profits, Gains, or Salaries of 
persons and partnerships (not being public Com- 
panies) engaged in any trade, farm, manufacture, 
profession, or salaried employment should be sub- 
ject, previous to assessment, to such an abate- 
ment as may equitably adjust the burthen thrown 


upon Intelligence and Skill as compared with 
Property.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD begged to second 
the Motion of his hon. Friend, and in doing 
so joined in asking the House to affirm the 


principle for which he contended. It was 
because he saw little prospect of being able 
to dispense with the income tax altogether, 
although it had been first imposed for a 
purely temporary object, that he assumed 
the responsibility of taking part in this 
discussion ; and he was perfectly satisfied 
that he echoed the sentiments of the im- 
portant constituency he had the honour to 
represent, and of all the other large con- 
stituencies in the country. Ever since the 
first institution of the tax, and especially in 
the years 1848 and 1851, great diasatisfac- 
tion had been expressed at the working of 
the income iax, which had culminated in 
the appointment of Mr. Hume’s Commit- 
tee. He had hitherto always indulged in 
the hope that we should be able to part 
with the income tax ; but he was no longer 
able to see that prospect before them. The 
country appeared to be of a different mind 
altogether, and in the present large expen- 
diture of the country, a speedy termination 
of which could not be expected, he could 
indulge in the hope no longer. The peti- 
tions recently presented embodied a fair 
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expression of the popular feeling on the 
subject of the income tax. He wished to 
draw the particular attention of the House 
to one which he had himself presented 
from the barristers and solicitors practising 
in the metropolis, in which they stated 
that the mode of charging the same amount 
of tax on income from trades and professions 
as on realized property was most unjust, 
and it had been only reluctantly submitted 
to under the idea that the tax was imposed 
for a temporary purpose. That purpose 
could no longer be considered temporary, 
and it was the duty of the House to see 
whether the tax could not be readjusted, 
He did not intend to pursue all the train of 
arguments his hon. Friend had placed so 
perspicuously before the House. He con. 
curred with him to a great extent in the 
plan he proposed to the Committee on the 
subject, and he concurred wi:h him entirely 
in what he had stated that evening. But 
he would recall to the recollection of the 
House some of the opinions expressed in 
both Houses of Parliament in former de- 
bates on this question. In the House of 
Lords on the 17th March, 1842, Lord 
Brougham moved the following Reso- 
lutions :— 

“5. That with the same view it is expedient to 
make a distinction between income arising from 
capital of every description, and income arising 
from labour merely, levying a smaller proportion 
of the latter income than the former. 

“6, That with the same view it is expedient to 
make a distinction between income possessed by 
persons who have only an interest in the same 
for their lives or for some lesser term, and income 
possessed by persons who have an interest in the 
capital from whence the income arises, levying 4 
larger proportion of the latter income than of the 
former.—[3 Hansard, 1xi, 508.) 


These propositions were not disputed by 
the Government, who met the Resolutions 
by moving the Previous Question. On the 
18th March, 1842, the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) 
commented in this House on the injustice 
of the tax in language which was in com- 
plete accord with the views now put for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Buckingham. 
He said— 


“The tax now proposed, however, was one to 
which he could not consent. Was it a just tax? 
Was it an equal tax? ‘Those were questions for 
the country to determine. Was it fair for those 
who were in the permanent occupation of property 
— that those whose property descended from 
father to son, and who might dispose of it as they 
pleased—should pay in the same proportion as 
those who obtained their annual incomes by their 
own exertions; incomes which would be imme- 
diately cut off by some of those casual accidents to 
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which humanity was liable, leaving the families 
dependent on them wholly unprovided for. For 
his own part he could conceive nothing more 
unfair than such a mode of taxation.—[3 Han- 
sard, lxi. 857.] 

Lord Howick (now Earl Grey) on the 
game occasion denounced the tax in these 
words— 

“ Again, we are told that taxation ought to be 

ual. Can anything be more monstrously un- 

ual than the tax recommended to us ?”—3 Han- 
sard, 1xi. 893.] 
And the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ashton-under-Lyme (Mr. Milner Gib- 
son), on the 4th April in the same year, 
said— 

“ The right hon. Baronet had professed that he 
wished to take from all persons according to their 
means; but he failed to realize his professions, 
because he exacted from persons in trade and 
from persons who lived by their learning and 
faculties as much as from individuals of real pro- 
perty. He appealed to every man, Conservative or 
Liberal, whether this was just ; and, moreover, 
whether they would sanction injustice with their 
eyes open? Did not such flagrant injustice in- 
vite every species of evasion ?’—[3 Hansard, 
Ixi. 267.) 

In the same year, in the House of Lords, 
the Marquess of Lansdowne said— 

“But let their Lordships go a step further ; 
let them go to trades and professions. There 
again the inequality was more gross than ever. 
But he would not advert to this part of the sub- 
ject further, because his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) had, on a former occasion, 
most eloquently dwelt upon the peculiar cireum- 
stances of those who in a state of bad health and 
of declining age, and finding their professional 
earnings were escaping from their reach, were 
nevertheless by the rigid rule laid down—and he 
admitted necessarily laid down—obliged to pay 
the fullest amount on their earliest returns, with- 
out having the poor consolation of enabling them 
to explain their case, because that very explana- 
tion would be injurious to them, and deprive them 
of the benefit which their former reputation had 
obtained for them.”—[3 Hansard, lxiv. 29.] 


He (Mr. Crawford) could not understand 
how it was now possible for these noble 
Lords and right kon. Gentlemen to profess 
different opinions from what they professed 
then, inasmuch as the principles remained 
the same. If they now came down to a 
period ten years subsequent, they would 
find that on the 18th April, 1853, the right 
hon. Gentleman who was now Chancellor 
of the Exchequer making the following 
profession— 


“Tam not one of those who make light of these 
charges {against the income tax]. In my own in- 
dividual opinion it is perfectly plain, from the 
mode in which the income tax was put an end to 
at the end of the war, that it is not well adapted 
for a permanent portion of your ordinary financial 
system, Whether it is so or not, on which 
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there is a great difference of opinion, yet I 
think this is on all hands agreed, that it is not a 
permanent portion of your fiscal system, unless 
you can by reconstruction remove its inequalities. 
‘ Self-assessment leads to zrievous 
frauds upon the revenue, and renders the real 
inequality of the tax far greater than any of those 
among its inequalities which immediately. strike 
the eye and feelings. . . . . Ido not at all 
deny that the case of professional men appeals to 
our sympathies. In my opinion, it is one of the 
reasons which indicate that the tax ought to bea 
temporary tax.”—[3 Hansard, lxxv. 1364.] 


And a few days subsequent, on the 12th 
May, the same right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“ T did state that the burden which the income 
tax casts upon property is unequal as compared 
with the burden which it puts upon intelligence 
and skill. I did not contest the opinion commonly 
entertained that intelligence and skill were too 
hardly pressed upon as compared with property.” 
—[3 Hansard, |xxvii. 260.] 

Lord Granville, in May, 7854, said— 

“Now, if there was at that time (1853) any 

feeling in or out of Parliament which was 
stronger than another, it was, that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the Government should 
either abolish the income tax, or should modify 
it to meet certain inequalities and injustices, 
which were apparent in its operation.”—3 Han- 
sard, cxxxii. 1043.] . 
Again, on the 22nd June, 1852, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Wilts (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt) proposed a 
Resolution in the Select Committee, in 
which were these words— 

“It is repugnant to public feeling to impose 

the same rate of tax upon incomes derived from 
permanent realized property, enjoyed without 
exertion or risk, and incomes derived from trades, 
professions, and salaries, which are subject to 
both.” 
And in his evidence before the Committee 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, being asked to define 
the principles upon which he would recom- 
mend the construction of a tax of the 
nature of an income tax, answered— 


. =. + @ 


“I should say that the first rule is the general 
rule of taxation—namely, equality; that is to 
say, taxation in proportion to means. But this 
does not, I think, imply taxation in proportion to 
the whole of a man’s receipts, because the whole of 
his receipts may greatly exceed what he can with 
propriety expend upon himself. It seems to me, 
therefore, that two kinds of allowances are ne- 
cessary, an allowance for small incomes and for 
those that are of temporary duration or preca- 
rious. And I think that the present income tax 
fails of justice under both those heads, though I 
do not go nearly so far as many people in my 
estimate of the amount of that injustice. By the 
adoption of the principle of not taxing savings all 
the claims of justice towards individuals would be 
included and covered.” 


He might have multiplied these quotations 


| by further search among the records of 
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Parliament ; but he hoped he had called 
witnesses enough in support of the views 
expressed by his hon, Friend. But there 
was one other witness, whose opinion was 
eminently entitled to consideration by the 
House. It was an opinion of the late Mr. 
James Wilson, of The Economist, who, ina 
Minute dated “ Treasury Chambers, March 
12, 1853,” which had since been repub- 
lished in the form of a pamphlet, com- 
menced with these words— 


“Tt will be admitted that the time has arrived 
when a reconsideration of the income tax, with a 
view to some discrimination between the various 
sources from which income is derived, is impera- 
tively forced upon the Government. Notwith- 
standing the ability with which a uniform rate of 
charge was sustained, it is impossible not to admit 
that the conviction on the part of the public of its 
injustice has assumed a more substantive and 
practical shape than at any former time, and that 
a very large majority in Parliament is prepared 
to act according to that conviction.” 


It was because the tax had become a 
permanent source of revenue that the 
House ought no longer to delay expressing 
its opinion upon it. It was not creditable 
to go on year after year raising a large 
portion of the revenue on a principle that 
excited throughout the country a feeling of 


universal dissatisfaction. He seconded the 
Resolution. 

Motion made, and Question proposed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: My hon. Friend who seconded 
this Motion has combined together in his 
speech a reference to two matters which 
are in themselves perfectly distinct, though 
I admit they are associated in his mind, 
I mean the question whether the income 
tax should be reconstructed, or rather, 
whether the subject of its reconstruction 
should be agitated; and the question 
whether the income tax is to be a perma- 
nent part of our financial resources. With 
regard to the permanence of the income 
tax, with regard to its security or insccu- 
rity, its desirableness or otherwise, as a 
permanent portion of our finance, I have 
nothing to say on this occasion ; because 
it was my duty, now nine years ago, to 
explain myself fully, on the part of the 
Government to which I then belonged, 
with regard to that subject ; and I believe 
I might say that to every word of what I 
then uttered I now deliberately adhere. 
1 did not then think that an income tax of 
7d. in the pound was a satisfactory por- 
tion of our permanent finance ; still less 
do I now think that an income tax of 9d. 
in the pound can be so considered. I 
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am not surprised, therefore, to hear my 
hon. Friend, who looks at this question 
as a practical man, and whom I under. 
stand to say that he is not so much go. 
verned by abstract considerations as by 
the pressure of the tax itself upon hig 
constituents, together with his own view 
of the likelihood of its becoming perma. 
nent, that upon this account he now ap- 
pears to second the Motion of his hon, 
Friend the hon. Member for Buckingham, 
Though I ean express no sympathy with 
Motions of this kind, and though I do not 
concur in the grounds upon which it is in. 
troduced, yet I believe the feelings from 
which the Motion springs do extensively 
prevail. And though I do not think 
those feelings are founded in strict reason, 
yet, being founded on views and opinions 
which we must expect to see arise from 
time to time—though I for one cannot 
coneur in them—I am willing to regard 
them with every indulgence, deference, 
and even respect. But while showing de- 
ference and respect to those feelings, I am 
bound to say on the part of the Govern 
ment that we must, in the most decided 
manner, ask the House not to consider 
superficial appearances in a case of this 
kind—not to be led away either by appa- 
rent authorities or by powerful appeals, 
but to regard the substantial interests that 
are involved—the interests, in the first 
place, not of the State or of the Treasury, 
but the interests of justice as between the 
respective classes of the community, and 
the interests of that social harmony which 
I am convinced the adoption of such a Mo- 
tion as this would fatally disturb. With 
regard to the notice that appears upon the 
books given by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stamford (Sir 8. Northcote), I 
wish to say on the part of the Govern- 
ment that we oppose that Motion of my 
hon. Friend. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stamford has given that notice not 
in any manner in concert with us. It ap- 
peared upon the paper without our know- 
ledge. We have not even the means of 
knowing—I am not in possession of any 
knowledge upon the subject—whether it 
is the absolute intention of my hon. Friend 
to persevere with the Motion, though I 
presume it is. But I wish to state to the 
House that, in the execution of our duty, 
we shall be prepared, if my hon. Friend 
should not make that Motion, to give @ 
negative to the Resolution that has been 
moved by the hon. Member for Bucking- 
ham; although, if my hon. Friend of his 
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own will and authority thinks proper to| This was the Resolution at which the Com- 
make that Motion, we shall vote with him, | mittee, after full investigation, arrived. I 
as the only natural mode which would be | am not telling any secrets when I mention 
open to us of meeting and setting aside that in the majority which voted that Re- 
the proposal of the hon. Member for Buck- | solution were contained the names of some 
ingham. I must say that I congratulate | Gentlemen, Members of this House—aye, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bucking- |experienced and distinguished Members— 
ham upon the possession of the great cou-| who had entered that Committee with 
rage and inflexible will which he has dis- | minds as favourable to a reconstruction of 
played in dealing with this question. Last | the income tax as my hon. Friend himself. 
year my hon. Friend moved for a Com-! But those Gentlemen, the choice and selec- 
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mittee of Inquiry on this subject. 
admitted the difficulties of the case ; but 
he said that before a Committee those dif- 
ficulties would be investigated, and that 


the results would lead to the pouring of | 


great light upon the subject. We thought 
—I am now speaking of my colleagues 
and myself—that there were more dangers 
than advantages in such a Committee, and 
therefore we took the sense of the House 
upon the Motion. But my hon, Friend 
obtained a Committee by a majority, and 
thus he succeeded in the appointment of a 
tribunal to which he determined to refer 
his case. That Committee was fairly con- 
stituted. I believe, that if that Committee 
had had only, upon the first day of its 
meeting, to vote upon the Resolution that 
is now proposed, or upon some similar 
Resolution involving the principle of recon- 
struction, it is quite as likely as not that 
the majority of the Committee, as then in- 
formed, would have voted for the principle 
of reconstruction. I believe it was a fairly- 
constituted Committee, and that the rea- 
sons of my hon. Friend in favour of re- 
construction were represented by a moiety, 
if not more, of the Committee. The 
Committee did not fail in patience or dili- 
gence. It applied itself with great assi- 
duity and care to the investigation of the 
subject. And what was the result ? Why, 
at the close of the Committee, the pro- 
posal of my hon. Friend was put aside by 
amajority of seven to two. The Motion 
by which that was effected was upon the 
adoption of this paragraph in the draft 
Teport— 

“Guided by these considerations, your Com- 
mitee have arrived ai the conclusion that the plan 
proposed by their Chairman (the plan now before 
the [louse in the form of this Resolution) does 
not afford the basis of a practicable and equitable 
readjustment of the income tax ; and they feel so 
keenly the dangers and ill consequences to be 
apprehended from an attempt to unsettle the pre- 
sent basis of the tax, without a clear perception 
of the mode in which it is to be reconstructed, 
that they are not prepared to offer to your 


honourable House any suggestions for its amend- 
ment, 





He | tion of my hon. Friend himself, heard his 


ease, he did his best before them, he 
exhibited all his ingenuity before the Com- 
mittee, he opened and unfolded his case, 
it was amply tested and criticised in a 
manner that it would be absurd to attempt in 
any speeches in this House, and the result 
was that his plan was rejected by seven to 
two. That is not an unimportant fact, as 
bearing upon the present Motion. Pre- 
sumption and authority are matters of 
some consequence in matters of this kind ; 
and we cannot run blindfold into the adop- 
tion of an abstract Resolution such as this, 
without some attention to these matters, 
When I stopped my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for London (Mr. Crawford) by asking 
what was the date of the opinion he was 
quoting from the mouth of the President 
of the Board of Trade, it was because I 
had heard, long ago, from my right hon. 
Friend the present President of the Board 
of Trade, that having begun, as many 
honest and benevolent men have begun, 
with strong convictions in favour of re- 
constructing the tax, he had abandoned 
them, and come to the conclusion that any 
such attempt would be not only impracti- 
cable but highly dangerous. My hon, 
Friend the Member for Buckingham, 
having induced the House to appoint the 
tribunal which he requested; having had 
the fullest opportunity of producing his 
ease before that tribunal; having found 
the members of that tribunal—not exactly 
those who were opposed to him at the out- 
set, but, on the contrary, some of those 
who were favourable to him and sharing 
his views at the outset—having found them 
determining by a large majority, in the 
terms I have read, that his proposal was 
one that could not be recommended—my 
hon. Friend now, leading a forlorn hope, 
as I may call it, brings forward the pro- 
position which his own Committee rejected, 
and asks the House, upon the slight exa- 
mination that the case may possibly, and 
only possibly, undergo in the course of two 
or three hours’ discussion, to affirm the 
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principle which his own chosen Committee, 
after full investigation, determined to be 
inadmissible. My hon. Friend must, what- 
ever confidence he may have in the force 
of what he considers to be truth and 
justice, but which I consider to be the 
opposite to truth and justice, permit me to 
say that he is taking rather a sanguine 
view under these circumstances if he thinks 
he can persuade the House to adopt his 
proposition. 

I wish now to look to the financial 
effect of the proposition. [ will not dis- 
cuss some of the points which my hon. 
Friend has introduced into his statement 
for reasons that are obvious. My hon. 
Friend dwells upon the moral effects of a 
reconstruction of the income tax, and 
thinks that many sinners will be converted 
from fraud to integrity, and from mischief 
to honesty, by the simple proposal which 
he would embody in an act of Parliament. 
We have discussed this matter before. 1 
doubt whether my hon. Friend is likely to 
come over to our opinion, but we do not 
think that any marvellous moral change is 
likely to arise from my hon. Friend’s pro- 
posal. Changes and revolutions in matters 
of this kind are no trifles to accomplish. 
It is not easy to change the minds 
and habits of men, especially in matters 
in which the purse is concerned ; and it 
is wholly visionary to speak of the conver- 
sion of large masses of fraudulent persons 
in consequence of the adoption of a plan 
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which will shift the burdens of one man to | 


the shoulders of another. Neither is it at 


all necessary to discuss the question which | 
| port and the ‘third reading, and it has 


my hon. Friend has embodied in his plan, 


whether the tax should apply to incomes | 
_ therefore, tle House considers it necessary 


under £180, or £150, or any limit you 
will, But I will make this admission to 
my hon. Friend. I think that the case of 
the lowest incomes now assessed to the 
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ation some adjustment or modification with 
regard to the lowest class of incomes, al. 
though keeping within the safe rule of an. 
cient precedent as to the amount to which 
indulgence should be extended. I will not, 
however, at this moment further discuss 
this point. The proposal of my hon, 
Friend would have the practical effect of 
taking away one-fourth of the revenue at 
present derived from the income tax, 
which now amounts to £10,000,000. I 
must take the liberty of saying that I 
proceed in this discussion upon the vulgar 
calculations that proceed from the Board of 
Inland Revenue, and that I do not proceed 
upon imaginary calculations of the magi- 
cal results that are to follow from the im- 
proved morality of a considerable portion 
of the people. We must really look to 
facts, to the old methods of computation, 
and I must say to my hou. Friend that 
upon his showing he gives us a loss upon 
Schedule A—assuming he makes a remis- 
sion of one penny in the pound—of 
£520,000. On Schedules B, D, and &, 
he makes a loss of £1,450,000, and by the 
concessions to the smaller incomes a loss 
of between £600,000 and £700,000 ; s0 
that the total loss would be £2,600,000, 
This is the defaleation which my hon, 
Friend proposes to make. And observe 
that my hon. Friend makes this proposal 
at a period when it is not only an abs- 
tract but a practical question. This 
House has not yet finally disposed of the 
income tax for the year. The Bill has 
certainly passed through Committee, but 
there still remains the stages of the Re- 


then to be sent to the upper House. If, 


to adopt the proposition of my hon. Friend, 
it follows that that Bill must be recon- 


sidered, and provision made in some 


tax is a case requiring the earliest consider- | 


ation of the Ilouse. Those incomes were 
dealt with in the first instance by Sir 
Robert Peel, when he had a bond fide ex- 
pectation of the early cessation of the tax, 
and therefore he took simplicity for his 
rule. Inthe same manner in 1853, when 
these incomes were dealt with again, they 
were again dealt with under the expecta- 
tion that the tax would, at the then rate of 
expenditure, be extinguished at an early 
date; and then a plan somewhat less 
simple was adopted. I agree therefore 
with my hon. Friend, that if we were in a 
eondition financially to do it, it would be a 
very proper subject to take into consider- 


The Chancellor of the Eachequer 





way or other for filling up the void of 
£2,600,000. My hon. Friend is rather 
taciturn and reticent on this portion of the 
subject — namely, the filling-up of that 
void. If there were no other defect in his 
speech but that one, this remains; and 
that particular gap I must endeavour to 
supply. The gap of £2,600,000 in the 
income tax, caused by the reduction of 
one-third upon three of the Schedules, 
would require the imposition of 25d. or 
3d. in the pound additional to the cur- 
rent rate. So that the proposal of my 
hon. Friend is this, in point of fact, 
that instead of passing a 9d. income 
tax for the year, as you have already 
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sed it through several stages, you 
should raise the rate, for the service of the 
ear one-fourth, that is to ls. in the pound, 
and with that combine a reduction to 8d. 
in the cases of Schedules D and E. That 
js the proposal which my hon. Friend ap- 
als to the landed interest to support. 
Now, I am well known to be an enemy to 
the landed interest—I have been told so 
often; I certainly have never made any 
proposition affecting that interest which 
ean compare with that of my hon. Friend ; 
but being so reputed, I shall not be sus- 
cted if in what I have to say I show an 
independent bias in their favour. I must 
say, then, that the proposition of my hon. 
Friend is clearly and grossly unjust ; and 
I shall state the grounds upon which I 
hold that opinion. The first effect of the 
plan would be this. It is all very pretty 
indeed; my hon. Friend has boons for 
everything, and he scatters them right and 
left. He begins by reducing Schedule A 
from 9d. to 8d., and Schedule B he would 
reduce to 6d. As to Schedule C, I am 
sorry to say it has always been held, by 
Mr. Pitt, by Sir Robert Peel, and by every 
great authority who has spoken upon the 
subject, that it would amount to nothing 
less than a positive breach of the national 
faith to lay any special tax upon the funds. 
This opinion has not been delivered by 
these authorities merely as an abstract 
opinion; it has always been delivered 
by those authorities in conjunction with 
the questions of the income tax, and 
as an argument against the reconstruc- 
tion that my hon. Friend recommends. 
We must therefore look these facts in 
the face, and in the reconstruction which 
he recommends upon the ground of jus- 
tice, we must lay a special tax upon 
Schedule C—that is, a higher tax than 
would be paid by any other class of the 
community. My hon. Friend may think 
this untrue, but there are those who think 
it true. Even if he thinks it untrue, what 
does he think of the weight that is due to 
adoctrine of that kind after it has been 
promulgated from such sources and by such 
authorities, by men responsible for the 
conduct of the State, and after it has go- 
verned the poliey of England during the 
greater part of the period in which the 
national debt has been created? Then my 
hon. Friend comes to Schedules D, C, and 
E, and they are the special objects of his 
favour, They are to be reduced from 9d. 
to 6d. This produces a defaleation of 
more than £2,500,000. Now comes the 
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question of filling up the gap. How does 
my hon. Friend propose to supply these 
two millions and a half? One penny in 
the pound of income tax now produces 
£1,100,000, but after reducing one-third 
by the reductions on the three Schedules, 
it would only produce £900,000. It would 
therefore require 3d. in the pound to fill 
up this gap; and the plan would then go 
forth to the country that Schedules B, 
D, and E, should pay ls. Thus, only one 
class of the community would enjoy the 
high honour and distinction, under the 
paternal government of my hon. Friend, 
of paying the demands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in full, and that class would 
be the public creditor, Whatever less 
anybody else had to pay, he at least would 
pay ls. The landowner would be eased by 
little more than 1d. Primd facie, he would 
pay nearly 11d. in the pound; while the 
tenants’ profits, the banker, the merchant, 
the brewer, and traders of all descriptions, 
professional men, and salaried officers, 
would pay 8d. The proposal of my hon. 
Friend, as it is now before us, would 
greatly raise the income tax upon certain 
classes of the community in order to give 
a great relief to others. My hon. Friend 
disclaims the idea of dealing with indi- 
viduals. He says that the shareholders in 
joint stock companies have nothing to do 
with the labour and skill expended in the 
management, and he wquid therefore tax 
these companies to their full income. But 
my hon. Friend has surely heard of sleep- 
ing partners in great private firms, who 
are surely much more secure and comfort- 
able than the shareholders in joint stock 
companies, and yet he does not propose to 
treat them in the same way. The hon. 
Gentleman says he would deal only with 
classes. Now, the fact is, that one interest 
is so involved with another—so blended— 
that they can scarcely be distinguished 
even by the finest financial microscope. 
If, indeed, we were dealing with Indian 
finance, we might tax the Brahmin in one 
way, the Rajpoot in another, and the Pariah 
ina third. Ido not say that such a mode 
of taxation would be either expedient or 
equitable ; but, at all events, in that case 
we should be dealing with distinct and 
sharply-separated classes. No such dis- 
tinctions exist in this country, and it is 
therefore impossible to legislate in the 
manner proposed by my hon. Friend, The 
banker, for instance, has a business which 
is worked under fixed rules, by well-select- 
ed officers :—he is allowed to deduct the 
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salaries of all his clerks and servants before | 
he pays income tax ; and he enjoys a busi- | 
ness, with respect to which it is well known, | 
that although it is not so solid, permanent, | 
and substantial as a landed estate, yet it | 
is the next in these respects to it. I have | 
spoken of the banker ; but if the hon. Mem- | 
ber is not satisfied with the instance of a 

banker, I can give fifty other instances. | 
I will take some of the first mercantile 

and commercial firms. There is no diffi- | 
culty in the selection of instances to suit | 
the most fastidious taste. My hon. Friend 
is so horrified at the doctrine that the high 
mercantile class of this country should pay 
the same rate as the landed interest, that 
he would propose to introduce a severance 
between the two, and say to one, ‘ You 
shall pay 1ld.,”’ and to the other, ‘‘ You, 
shall pay 8d.’’ My hon. Friend sees an 
enormous difference between the wealthy 
London banker and the landed proprietor ; 
but now let us look at some one eise in 
Schedule D. I will take the case of a 


lawyer, making a large professional in- 
come, every shilling of which depends upon 
his health. The business of a banker may 
be worth five-and-twenty years’ purchase, 
but the lawyer’s business is not worth one 


shilling. He cannot hand down his busi- 
ness to his son, nor can he make it the 
medium of placing his younger children in 
good positions. He runs the race of sheer 
competition, and ¢very farthing he gets is 
through his own merits and exertions, and 
depends upon the continuance of his health. 
Here, therefore, are professional men as a | 
body who have their income without one 
shilling of prospective value, and yet my 
hon. Friend, in his plan of re-construction | 
—with the determination to have justice | 
and equality—deals with those two persons 
precisely alike, although the difference be- | 
tween them is ten times as great as the 
difference between the high-class merchant | 
or banker and the proprietor of land. I 
want to point out another thing to my hon. | 
Friend before I sit down. If my hon. | 
Friend should prevail on the House to 
adopt his plan, in my opinion it will be 
very materially improved upon in future 
years. When once you begin to raise a | 
ery of class against class, and give to 
that ery the countenance of authority, 
it does not depend on my hon. Friend 
to come down, and, with his plan dis- | 
credited and rejected by a Committee, to 
say: “I have considered the matter—I | 
have let out the tide, it is quite true ; but 
now I have shut the floodgates, and I say, | 
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Thus far shalt thou go, and no further,” 
But I have no doubt it would be greatly im. 
proved upon. I believe the certain tendeney 
of the plan of my hon. Friend would be to 
lay more and more burden upon property, 
more and more to exempt income, and 
more and more to favour a large part of 
those who are both the wealthiest persons 
in the country and the persons most rapid- 
ly increasing in their wealth. With regard 
to the case of the owners of houses and 
land, under schedule A, the fact is not as it 
appears in the figures of my hon. Friend, 
It appears that 8d. would be paid by the 


' favoured class on whose behalf he appears, 


and nearly 11d. would be paid by the tax. 
payer under Schedule A. The real pay- 
ment, however, under Schedule A would 
be much greater. I must be guilty of the 
vanity of egotism in referring to rather a 
minute computation which it was my duty 
to submit to the House in 1853, of the 


‘real amount of income tax paid by the 


owners of lands and houses under Schedule 


/A as compared with the nominal amount, 
' From the computation then made it ap- 
peared that in consequence of the various 
outgoings on that description of property, 
‘and of a large part of it being burdened 
_by mortgages and settlements, the whole 
of which were paid net without any de- 


duction whatever, the tax of 7d. really 
Upon 
the same rule landed and household pro- 
perty taxed at 9d. will really pay more 
than 1l4d., and that taxed at 12d. will 
pay 153d. The result, therefore, of the 


| proposition of my hon. Friend, if adopted, 
| would be, that those paying the tax un- 


der Schedule A would be elevated to the 
honour of paying about 134d. in the pound, 


|while the tax on the class of wealthy 


bankers and merchants would be reduced 
to 8d. There would be a difference of 
something like 70 per cent against the 
owners of lands and houses, compared with 
the wealthy, mercantile, and manufactur- 
ing class of this country. Wonld that be 
a fair state of things, or is that a pro- 
position which ought to be recommended 
to us to-night, in the name of justice, and 
with a solemn invocation to the landed in- 
terest of this country to take care what 


'they are about, and to consider that ho- 


nesty is the best policy ? I think honesty 
is the best policy, and I can assure my 
hon. Friend, that if he comes to lecture Gen- 
tlemen in this House upon that subject, it 
is 2 game at which two people can play, 
and I am ready to throw back upon him 
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the doctrine that ‘honesty is the best 
policy ”’ in condemnation of the plan which 
he proposes. There is an impression abroad 
that all persons with fixed salaries are 
wallowing in wealth and luxury. For in- 
stance, all single ladies brought up in 
juxury— perhaps at the head of their 
fathers’ establishments, but at all events 
who have enjoyed all its comforts and em- 
bellishments up to the death of their fathers, 
and then passed the remainder of their life 
upon some fixed income of £200 or £300, 
or at the outside £400 or £500 a year. 
These are the persons for whom my hon. 
Friend has no bowels of compassion what- 
ever. Bowels of compassion! on the con- 
trary, he has bowels of anything but com- 
passion. These are the people who are to 
share with the landlord the honour of hav- 
ing their tax raised for the service of the 
present year from 9d. to 12d., in order that 
the wealthy merchant, banker, and manu- 
facturer may have his tax reduced to 8d. 
I hope it will not be supposed that because 
I argue against the speech and the Motion 
of my hon. Friend with something of the 
same zeal he has shown himself, it indi- 
cates the slightest change in my views 
with regard to the proper course of legis- 
lation in this House; but I must tell him 
that I believe he is treading upon far more 
dangerous ground than he is aware of—he 
is coming neat to questions that cut deep 
into the foundations of social order, and 
the result of the adoption of the Motion 
would be far indeed from what he himself 
dreams of or desires. There is no greater 
folly than to suppose that persons with 
fixed incomes are wallowing in luxury and 
wealth, and there is nothing more plausible 
than the whole argument in favour of gra- 
duated taxation. I can easily imagine that 
many a benevolent, clever, and honest man, 
whose business it has not been to consider 
practically the subject of taxation, might 
say, “‘ Let the rich pay; let those who can 
bear the burdens of society bear them.” 
And why has legislation taken another 
course? Because there has been wisdom 
enough in legislative bodies to detect mere 
plausibility, and to perceive that the true 
interest of society lies in securing to every 
man the fruit of his accumulations, and 
consequently doing the fullest justice to 
the possessors of property and fixed in- 
comes, though the Legislature may know 
perfectly well that they are thereby sub- 
jecting themselves to a good deal of dis- 
trust and misconception. It would be 
the greatest folly to suppose that all 
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holders of fixed incomes stand in the same 
position. Take the case of a man hold- 
ing a large estate under a settlement, 
with an income little adequate to his 
station, and with no son, but a number 
cf daughters. Supposing he succeeded 
to the property when sixty or seventy 
years old; he can only enjoy it a very 
few years, and at his death it may pass 
away to some one he neither knows nor 
cares about. He has to provide for his 
daughters out of the income he has to 
receive from that estate for a very limited 
number of years; and under these cir- 
cumstances my hon. Friend comes down 
upon him and says, ‘‘So strong is my 
sense of justice and of the gross inequali- 
ties existing under the present income 
)tax, that in order to repair them I must 
j}reduce the tax on the wealthy sleeping 
| partner in a banking or brewery firm to 
8d., and to do that I must raise your 
tax to ls. or something more.”” I know 
the feelings which prevail in the country 
on this subject, and I am inclined to 
treat them with respect; but having 
been often called upon, in the exercise 
of official duty, to consider this question, 
}and look at it round and round and on 
every side, with the strongest political in- 
terest in arriving at the same conclusion 
as my hon. Friend, I have never been 
able to arrive at any other conclusion 
except that this was a plan full of mis- 
chief and danger. I do not say it is 
utterly impossible to make an improve- 
ment in the structure of the present in- 
come tax. I am very sensible of its in- 
equalities, and I do not at all wonder that 
these inequalities should be sharply felt. 
I do not complain of those who describe 
them in strong terms. But I do say it is 
our positive and bounden duty to take 
care that no practical measure is passed 
which tends to weaken the foundation of 
that tax, so long as the tax itself is a 
necessary arm of our finance, and so 
long as we cannot really see our way 
to a plan which will in the main get rid 
of these inequalities. I trust that when 
plans like that of my hon. Friend are 
introduced—arbitrary, capricious, and in- 
applicable in principle, and without any 
practical recommendation, merely upset- 
ting the principles of taxation as they 
now exist, and getting rid of one set of 
anomalies and evils which at all events 
are more tolerable by being more known 
and traditional, in order to bring in novel 
inequalities and novel abuses, and with 
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them that source of all evils, discord be- 
tween class and class—I trust that when- 
ever & proposition of that kind is made, 
the House of Commons will have virtue 
and manliness enough to reject it. 

Mr. HUBBARD in reply said, that he 
was surprised that only one Member of the 
House should have risen to speak to his 
Motion, the more so as a notice of Amend- 
ment by the hon. Member for Stamford 
(Sir 8. Northeote) had been on the paper 
for a considerable time. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had, however, made a 
formidable attack upon the proposition he 
had ventured to submit to the House, and 
he wished to say a few words in reply to 
some of his observations. In the first 
place, the right hon. Gentleman had com- 
plimented him on his strength of will in 
reproducing in the House the proposition 
which had been rejected by the Committee. 
Now, so far as the rejection of his draft 
Report by the Committee went, it was only 
rejected by a majority of one, after which 
he took no further part in the proceedings 
of the Committee. It was not thought ad- 
visable to ask the concurrence of the House 
in regard to the Report, it being then so 
near the end of the Session ; and for that 
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reason the simple course was proposed of 


reporting the evidence alone. He denied 
altogether that a Committee of the House, 
or even the House itself, constituted an in- 
fallible guide, and he would beg to remind 
them that the House once voted that a £1 
note was worth 20s., when it would only 
fetch 16s. in the market. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the attack the right hon, Gen- 
tleman had made upon his proposition, he 
(Mr. Hubbard) did not yet despair of hav- 
ing his assistance in reconstructing the ir- 
come tax. The right hon. Gentleman had 
once been a zealous Protectionist, and was 
now a zealous Freetrader, and he did not 
doubt that the time would come when the 
House would-find him arguing against those 
defects of the income tax which he now up- 
held. He did not think injustice was altered 
by the mere rate of the tax, for injustice in 
point of principle was the same whether the 
rate was high or low. Having been taunted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
having omitted to state how the gap in the 
revenue which the adoption of his proposal 
would create could be filled up, he would 
now supply the omission ; but he would use 
his own figures, which he believed to be 
strictly accurate, not those of the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he obtained them 
from Somerset House or elsewhere. The 
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amount which was now levied in the sha 

of income tax was £10,424,000 ; the abate. 
ments he proposed to make would amount 
to £1,469,000 ; but he assumed that one. 
half of the abatements in Schedule D would 
be recovered. If so, there would be re. 
quired an additional tax, not of 2d. or 3d. in 
the pound, but of 14d. in the pound over the 
whole surface of the tax ; so that a tax of 
104d. would then produce the same amount 
as was now produced by one of 9d. Land, 
including landlords’ and tenants’ payments, 
now paid £2,438,000 ; under the new sys. 
tem there would be a difference of only 
£100,060, and this small loss of the land. 
lord would be the gain of the tenant. He 
did not think that that was a result cal- 
culated to alarm the landed aristocracy of 
England, or to induce them to think that 
his proposition was of so dangerous a ten- 
dency that it must entail other measures of 
a revolutionary and destructive character, 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
proposed plan would infringe on the faith 
due to the fundholder, but how did the right 
hon. Gentleman reconcile his present earn- 
est appeal in favour of the fundholder with 
his own defence of the robbery so clearly 
inflicted upon him by the present law? 
If a man had £100,000 in the funds, 
the Jaw taxed the income of £3,000; 
but if the fundholder should lend his 
£100,000 to the Goverment on termina- 
ble annuities, then the right hon. Gentle- 
man took the tax on tne whole of the 
£100,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
was a man of great earnestness and com- 
mand of Janguage, and it was not surpris- 
ing to find that he managed, in answer to 
a calm business-like statement, to throw 
the House into a fever of excitement ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statement had 
nothing to do with the real merits of the 
question. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the case of sleeping partners in 
banks and breweries ; but while the sleep- 
ing partner in a bank would derive no sen- 
sible advantage under his plan, the sleeping 
partner in a brewery got all the benefit 
which he could obtain under the 133rd see- 
tion of the existing Act. The principle 
which he (Mr. Hubbard) had chiefly in 
view throughout was to redress the injustice 
perpetrated under Schedule D, which re 
lated to the men who constituted the in- 
tellect, and the skill, and the active Jabour 
of the country, by whose efforts the coun- 
try had gained her present eminence, and 
by whom, if it continued at all, it would be 
retained. As to setting class against class, 
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that question was not one of his raising ; 
but if, in doing justice, the incidence of the 
tax was altered, all that was proved would 
be that the incidence was unjust before ; 
and he contended against the argument 
that because an act of injustice was in 
existence it was therefore to be stereo- 
typed, and hallowed, and sanctioned. To 
the assertion that Sir Robert Peel could 
not mend the income tax, he replied 
that Sir Robert Peel never tried to do 
it, He had not time. Had that states- 
man died a few months earlier, he might 
have been quoted as the advocate of Pro- 
tection. Although he was aware, that 
as he had never given a party vote, 
he had not entitled himself to assistance 
from either side of the House, yet he had 
hundreds of thousands of supporters out 
of doors, and he could promise that as long 
as he had health and strength the readjust- 
ment of this tax should never want an 
advocate. 

Mr. KNIGHTLEY said, he had the 
misfortune of being accidentally absent 
during the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but he agreed generally with 
what he had heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man say on the subject on previous occa- 
sions. The hon, Gentleman, in proposing 
his Motion, seemed to have proceeded on 
what was known in America as the ‘‘log- 
rolling” principle ; and seemed to have al- 
together forgotten that the landlord paid 
land tax, poor rate, highway rate, police 
rate, and county rate. And independently 
of all this, and independently of the suc- 
cession duties, it was now proposed to 
saddle him by an addition to his income 
tax. Sir Robert Walpole said, that the 
agriculturists might be sheared as easily 
as their own sheep, but that it was a very 
dificult thing to squeeze money out of the 
commercial classes. He contended that, 
owing to wet seasons and bad harvests, 
the income from landed property was fluc- 
tuating and uncertain, as well as that 
from commercial pursuits. The simplicity 
of the present system, at all events, was 
& recommendation ; for a man paid upon 
his income as long as he received one ; and 
if he received no income, he paid no tax. 
They could not diminish the Estimates to 
any considerable extent without imperil- 
ling the safety of the country; and if a 
portion of the revenue was to be cut off, 
how was the deficiency to be met? There 
Was only one answer to that—by laying 
excessive, exclusive, and exceptional bur- 
dens on annuitants, mortgagees, and fund- 
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| holders, and so far as the latter were con- 
|eerned, to do so would be a breach of 
\faith. With respect to the proposition 
‘of the hon. Gentleman (Mr.. Hubbard) 
| for drawing a distinction between different 
‘kinds of income, he begged to remind 
jhim that Mr. Pitt, in introducing his In- 
| come Tax Bill, distinctly laid down that 
no distinction ought to be made as to the 
source from which incomes arose, and he 
(Mr. Knightley) was inclined to pay great 
deference to such an authority. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the inci- 
| dence of an Income Tax should not fall upon 
| Capital or Property; and that when applied to 
the annual products of invested property, it should 
fall only upon the net Income arising therefrom ; 
and that the net Profits, Gains, or Salaries of 
persons and partnerships (not being public Com- 
panies) engaged in any trade, farm, manufacture, 
profession, or salaried employment, should be sub- 
ject, previous to assessment, to such an abate- 
ment as may equitably adjust the burtuen thrown 
upon Intelligence and Skill as compared with 
Property.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 62; Noes 
99: Majority 37. 


SAILORS’ HOMES—RESOLUTION. 
Si HENRY STRACEY rose to move, 


“ That in the distribution of the Parliamentary 
Grant to Sailors’ Homes, it is desirable that the 
Admiralty should be empowered to give assist- 
ance to such Sailors’ Homes as in its judgment 
it may deem most deserving of support, whether 
situated in the neighbourhood of dockyards or 
not.” 

As the subject had been well ventilated 
since he had introduced it to the House last 
year, it would be unnecessary for him to 
occupy their time at any great length. 
Hlis object was to increase the discretionary 
power of the Admiralty in regard to the 
granting of assistance to Sailors’ Homes. 
At present the Admiralty was authorized 
to afford encouragement to Sailors’ Homes 
and other institutions in the neighbourhood 
of dockyards. What he wanted was, that 
its power of giving assistance to Sailors’ 
Homes should be extended to others than 
those situated in the immediate vicinity of 
dockyards. He hoped he would be able to 
show that those Sailors’ Homes to which 
he alluded were as deserving of assistance 
as those to which the public money was at 
present limited. He would remind the 
House that those Homes were institutions 
mainly intended to afford a refuge or asy- 
lum to the sailor immediately upon his 
landing from his ship. That was the great 
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moment of peril and temptation to the | 
sailor from the allurements of his deadly | was often surrounded at present. 


foe the crimp, who too often succeeded in | 


getitng possession of his clothes and 


of both his morals and health. 
refer to various cases to show the dreadful 
results that had followed from this system, 
but he would mention only one, which would 
be in the recollection of all Members of 
the House :—he alluded to the case of the 
young sailor Devereux, which occurred 
some months ago. It was reported in most 
of the papers, and particularly well re- 
ported in the leading journal. That lad, 
who was only nineteen years of age, was 
charged with stabbing a crimp; and when 
called on, in the usual form, to say why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced, 
he told his story in so artless a manner as 
deeply to affect every one in court. Ac- 
cording to the report in Zhe Times, Baron 
Martin, the Judge who tried the case, was 
obliged, on several occasions, to pause 
while passing sentence of death on the 
prisoner, being quite overcome by his feel- 
ings; while many of those present were 
sobbing audibly. The crimp had induced 


that young sailor to go from the ship to 
his house, and to deliver over to his eus- 
tody the money and clothes of which he 


was possessed. He never saw one shilling 
of his money, and on asking for his clothes 
they were refused to him. Enraged at 
this refusal, and maddened by drink, he 
stabbed the crimp. He could adduce 
many other instances of the pernicious 
consequences of the crimp system, but he 
was unwilling to trespass too long upon 
the patience of the House. He knew that 
in the Mercantile Marine Act there was a 
clause to prevent crimps coming on board 
vessels until a certain time after their 
arrival. But that provision in many in- 
stances was not observed, and captains very 
often allowed those parties on board, where 
they exercised their vile calling, unfor- 
tunately too often successfully, in inducing 
young sailors to enter their dens of infamy, 
to the loss of their property as well as their 
reputation. Now, he contended, if they 
gave greater encouragement to the Sailors’ 
Homes, they would save the sailor from 
those pernicious influences, and by so doing 
they would secure a much better and more 
able-bodied class of men for the service. 
That opinion was shared by every naval 
officer to whom he had spoken on the sub- 
ject. His anxiety was to save the sailor 
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from those dreadful influences by which he 
It was 
occasionally urged that Government aid 
had a tendency to weaken voluntary efforts, 


money, and led him into scenes of drunken- | He was totally of an opposite opinion. He 
ness and debauchery, to the destruction | 


He could | 


remembered the case of the Sailors’ Home 
in Devonport a short time ago. In eon- 
sequence of the Government aid having 
been for a time diminished, a panic ensued 
amongst the subscribers, who believed that 
the Government were about to withdraw 
their support altogether from the place, 
The result was the reduction of the sub- 
scriptions to such an amount that the man. 
agers of the Home were obliged to dismiss 
the superintendent, who was an old liew 
tenant, with a large family. Exactly the 
contrary occurred in the case of the Sail- 
ors’ Home at Queenstown. There an inti- 
mation that the Government aid would be 
withdrawn from that establishment if the 
voluntary aid was not increased had the 
effect of doubling the latter within a year, 
He could enumerate many other examples 
of the necessity of Government aid, to 
quicken the voluntary exertions of the 
public generally. It was well known that 
sailors, when they once enjoyed the com- 
forts and protection of the Homes, invaria- 
bly returned to them when they had the 
opportunity. One of the strongest pas- 
sions of our nature was self-interest, 
Savings Banks at those Homes excited 
that passion; and if excited to a greater 
degree by the encouragement of Govern 
ment to them, they would be sure to have 
a greater number of sailors stopping 
there. He hoped he might for a moment 
allude to the great loss Sailors’ Homes 
had sustained during the past year in 
the death of that good and most bene- 
volent man the late Prince Consort, who 
was the founder of several Sailors’ 
Homes and a subscriber to many mora 
Not alone the Royal Navy, but the whele 
seafaring class had reason to lament 
his decease. He was glad to see the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government 
in his place. He thought that the noble 
Viscount would retire to rest every night 
with feelings of satisfaction when he re- 
flected on the benefits which he had 
conferred upon shipwrecked sailors by be- 
coming President of the Home at South- 
ampton. The country ought to feel grateful 
to him for taking the lead in such a move- 
ment. What would those 500 or 600 
sailors that came annually to that Home 
have done if they had not had such a place 
provided for them? The usefulness of 
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these institutions being admitted, he only 
asked the House by his Motion to declare 
that their advantages should not be con- 
tingent on their being in the vicinity 
of a dockyard. A shipwrecked sailor 
never thought for an instant whether 
a Home was near a dockyard or not ; 
he went where he knew his exhausted 
energies would be recruited. At this 
moment he could point to one Sailors’ 
Home, remote from any of the Govern- 
ment establishments, in which one-fifth of 
the inmates were sailors belonging to the 
Royal Navy. Similar institutions were now 
being founded for soldiers ; the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for War had taken 
a Vote to provide for their encouragement 
and support ; and the same leading journal 
to which he before referred had written 
strongly in favour of Sodiers’ Homes, He 
hoped that paper would adopt the same 
view with regard to the undertakings in 
which he was more particularly interested. 
He believed that a very small portion of 
the £1,600 voted actually reached Sailors’ 
Homes, and it was surely desirable that 
the Admiralty should have power to save 
from annihilation any failing institution 
deserving of aid. At Dublin, quite re- 


cently, one of these institutions had all 
but perished for want of a sum of £25, 
but that amount was kindly advanced 


by another charitable institution, and 
the existence of the Home was pre- 
served. He had consulted, he believed, 
every naval officer in the House; he had 
certainly spoken to every naval Member of 
distinction, and they all unanimously ap- 
proved the object of his Motion, which 
would do much to further the good under- 
standing between the naval and merchant 
services, which the late regulations had 
done much to promote. To utter any pa- 
negyric on the sailor was unnecessary. 
They all knew the obligations under which 
society laboured to him, the hardships and 
tisks which he underwent to minister to their 
comforts, and even to their luxuries, and 
how often he was actually the pioneer of 
civilization. Under those circumstances 
he trusted the House and the country would 
encourage those institutions which had been 
founded for the benefit of sailors when they 
most needed their assistance. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That in the distribution of the Parliamentary 
Grant to Sailors’ Homes, it is desirable that the 
Admiralty should be empowered to give assistance 
to such Sailors’ Homes as in its judgment it may 


deem most deserving of support, whether situated 
im the neighbourhood of dockyards or not.” 


{Mar 13, 1862} 
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Lorv CLARENCE PAGET begged to 


join most heartily in every word which 
the hon. Baronet had uttered in praise 
of Sailors’ Homes. Those institutions 
throughout the country had been of in- 
estimable service to the seamen, and he 
trusted they would receive the protection 
and assistance of all connected with the 
seafaring business of the country. The 
only point in which he differed from the 
hon. Baronet was in thinking that the 
public ought not to pay for every one of 
these establishments, but that they ought 
rather to be supported by the large mer- 
cantile interests whose sailors occupied the 
Homes, and for whose direct interest it 
therefore was that the Homes should be 
provided. This was one of many questions 
the real effect of which, if assented to, 
would be to draw upon the public purse. 
Although the hon. Baronet had placed 
before the House a most pathetic appeal, 
which had been listened to with great in- 
terest and attention, it would be his (Lord 
C. Paget’s) duty to show that there were 
no real grounds for calling on the public 
for assistance to these institutions. He 
had not exactly gathered from the hon. 
Baronet whether he thought the Admiralty 
ought to propose a much larger Vote for 
this particular object ; but he entertained 
no doubt that such was his intention. If 
they were to increase the area of assistance, 
that area must be extended to the whole 
United Kingdom ; and if the hon. Baronet’s 
proposition was confined to the sum already 
at the disposal of the Admiralty, it could 
be of very little avail if it were divided 
among a great number of such establish- 
ments. As the hon. Baronet must be 
aware, the grant now at the disposal of 
the Admiralty for Sailors’ Homes and 
other charitable institutions was very small. 
It amounted to but £1,621 per annum, of 
which only £500 found its way to Sailors’ 
Homes, all of which were either in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the dockyards, 
or situated so near to them that when the 
seamen of the navy were on shore on 
liberty they could make use of them. It 
was therefore only equitable, that as the 
sailors of the Queen’s service frequented 
those institutions, the country should make 
some contribution towards their cost. He 
was not aware of any bargain ever having 
been made by the Admiralty that they 
should not give any such contribution 
unless the private subscriptions raised 
amounted to a certain sum. The single 
consideration with the Admiralty was that 
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the seamen of the fleet made use of these 
Homes, and therefore it was only due to 
their managers that the Government should 
bear a share of the expense. The hon. 
Baronet had referred to the case of a 
poor sailor who was sentenced to death 
for murdering or attempting to murder 
a ‘‘crimp.” If that sailor did not succeed 
in his attempt, he might say, for himself, 
that he almost regretted it, for those mis- 
creants are the ruin of thousands of gallant 
sailors. At all events he trusted that he 
had received a pardon. The hon. Baronet 
had cited the support given to Soldiers’ 
Institutes as an argument for increased 
encouragement to Sailors’ Homes ; but it 
should be remembered that the former 
class of institutions were entirely designed 
for men in Her Majesty’s service; and 
that as far as the latter were available for 
the seamen of the Royal Navy they were 
already assisted by the State. Again, if 
Parliament were to make further grants 
for this purpose, the funds ought to be ad- 
ministered by some Department which had 
the requisite machinery at all the ports for 
superintending the management of these 
establishments, and ascertaining that the 
money was properly expended. The Ad- 


Sailors’ Homes— 


miralty had no such machinery, and there- 


fore he must protest against this being 
treated as part of their legitimate duty. 
The hon. Baronet had alluded to the coun- 
tenance given to these Homes by the 
lamented Prince Consort, who had on va- 
rious occasions attended the opening of 
these institutions ; and certainly one of the 
most beautiful traits in the character of 
that great and good man was the warm 
interest he took in the sailors of this 
country. At the same time, if the House 
were to agree to the present proposition, it 
would open the door to a very large de- 
mand upon the public Exchequer, because 
it was of no use to say that they would 
assist this or that Sailors’ Home—they 
must be prepared to give a very large 
grant if they meant it to be of any real 
service. But one other strong reason 
why he opposed the Motion was, that if the 
Government undertook to support Sailors’ 
Homes generally, the practical result would 
be to dry up those sources of private 
benevolence on which they now depended, 
to weaken the motives for their economical 
management, and thus seriously to injure 
the excellent institutions which they wished 
to benefit. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that while admir- 
ing the spirit which actuated the hon. Ba-, 


Lord Clarence Paget 


{COMMONS} 
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ronet in bringing this question forward, he 
could not acquiesce in his Motion as it 
stood. He concurred in much that had 
fallen from the noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, particularly in thinkin 
that Government assistance would be the 
reverse of beneficial to these institutions, 
because it would lessen their hold upon pub- 
lie sympathy—indeed, he thought it even 
questionable whether the aid given by the 
Government to Sailors’ Homes in the im 
mediate neighbourhood of the dockyards 
could be justified by sound principle. The 
seamen of the navy using those institutions 
paid the same rate for their board and lodg- 
ging as merchant seamen. No doubt those 
homes had done a great amount of good, 
although, owing to the influence of that 
worthless class the ‘‘crimps,”’ sailors un. 
fortunately did not frequent them in such 
numbers as had been expected or was to 
be desired. He thought, however, that, 
though the Government would do well 
not to undertake the support of Sailors’ 
Homes, it would be a proper thing to 
make grants to them on account of the 
shipwrecked and destitute sailors to whom 
they gave shelter. 

Mr. BUXTON concurred in the opinion 
that serious inconvenience would arise 
from adopting the Motion in its present 
form. There would be no end to the de- 
mands made upon the House for contribu. 
tions towards private charities if they were 
once to yield to appeals like this ; and it 
therefore behoved them to pause before 
setting a mischievous precedent. If the 
House attempted to supersede private 
charity by public grants, the result would 
be to dry up the sources of private contri- 
butions, and matters would be worse than 
at present. Even the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Sunderland was unne- 
cessary. The shipwrecked Mariners’ So- 
ciety had organized machinery in every 
port of the kingdom to preserve ship- 
wrecked sailors from starvation, and to 
forward them to their homes. 

Sm HENRY STRACEY said, that he 
intended his Motion to apply only to the 
amount at the disposal of the Admiralty, 
and he did not think that Sailors’ Homes 
received a fair proportion of that sum. 
He believed, that although Government aid 
should be given to these institutions, the 
public aid would be continued to them. 
He trusted that the Government would 
feel that this was such a small matter that 
they would at once grant it, and not foree 
him to a division. 
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Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
hoped that the hon. Baronet would not 
press this subject to a division, for these 
institutions were well supported, and he 
was sure there was spirit enough in 
the British shipowners to induce them 
todo all that they could for the British 
sailor. He was connected with the Ship- 
wrecked Mariners’ Institution, and con- 
stantly he was called upon to receive lega- 
cies on its behalf, nor was there at any 
time any want of sympathy, especially 
when severe casualties occurred. There 
was no want of sympathy for the British 
sailor, and nothing was more undesirable 
than that they should endeavour to induce 
these institutions to believe that they would 
receive any large aid from Government. 
These institutions, if well managed, ought 
o be self-supporting. 

Lord LOVAINE thought there was 
some misunderstanding on the matter. 
The funds distributed by the Admiralty 
were distributed by them as proprietors, 
and in that light only; they were not 
to be regarded as a Government grant in 
any way. He hoped the hon. Baronet 
would not press the matter to a division. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SYDNEY BRANCH MINT. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. Atperman SALOMONS rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to call attention to the 
establishment of a branch of the Royal 
Mint at Sydney, New South Wales, and 
to move for a Select Committee to con- 
sider and report on the expediency of legal- 
izing the circulation in the United King- 
dom of the sovereigns coined at the Branch 
of the Royal Mint at Sydney. He might 
say, at first, that he understood the Go- 
vernment did not intend to oppose the 
Motion, and therefore he should not go 
into the subject at any length. It was 
known that since the discovery of the gold- 
fields of Australia—that was, within the 
last ten years—gold to the amount of up- 
wards of £100,000,900 sterling had been 
received in this country from that colony, 
the receipts averaging about ten millions 
perannum. In the year 1853, after con- 
siderable negotiation, and on the repre- 
sentation of parties here, as well as in 
the Australian colonies, her Majesty’s 
Government agreed that a branch mint 
should be established in New South 
Wales. 


A Treasury Minute was issued 
for that purpose, wherein it was stipu- 
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lated that all the officers should be ap- 
pointed here, that the branch mint should 
be entirely under the control of the autho- 
rities at home, and that the colony should 
have no power over it except such as would 
secure that it should be no charge to 
the mother country. The mint was estab- 
lished at Sydney in 1855, for the coin- 
age of sovereigns and half-sovereigns, and 
their currency was at first limited to Aus- 
tralia. The gold since coined at Sydney 
was found to be not only equal but some- 
what superior in quality to the Imperial 
sovereign. In the year 1857 the coinage 
was, by Royal Proclamation, made current 
in Ceylon, the Mauritius, and Hong-Kong. 
Several ineffectual representations have 
also been made to have the circulation 
of the Australian sovereign authorized as 
current by law in the United Kingdom, and 
the Australian Association had requested 
him (Alderman Salomons) to bring the 
matter before the House, ase fit subject 
for inquiry, and to state that very great 
inconvenience arose from the present state 
of things. They had heard much of late 
as to its being desirable for the commercial 
nations of the world to have one universal 
system of coinage, measures, and weights, 
and it seemed extraordinary that in the 
British dominions an artificial distinction 
should be made between gold coins of the 
realm which were by weight and quality 
of equal value. Seeing the importance of 
the Australian Colonies to this country, 
and the justice of the claim for the Sydney 
sovereign put forward by the Australians, 
he thought it would be but an act of 
grace to extend to them the boon they re- 
quested. The hon. Member then moved— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider and report on the expediency of legaliz- 
ing the circulation in the United Kingdom of the 
Sovereigns coined at the Branch of the Royal 
Mint at Sydney.” 

Mr. MARSH, in seconding the Motion, 
reminded the House that the pillar dollar 
of Spain, which came from the Colonies of 
that country, obtained an immense circula- 
tion, and was found very convenient in 
commercial transactions. He did not see 
why coin strack at the Royal Mint of a 
colony should not be allowed to circulate 
in thiscountry. The Australian sovereign 
was gradually creeping into circulation 
here, and being fully equal in value to the 
English sovereign, there could be no reason 
why they should not be a legal tender. 
The coins were, moreover, received in 
France and other countries without diffi- 
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culty—indeed, however much the acts of 
other Governments might be objected to, 
their coins never were. The Colonies had 
drifted into a state of democracy, which 
must be looked on with alarm by the most 
liberal Members of the House ; neverthe- 
less, they had shown the greatest loyalty 
to this country, and the extension of this 
act of grace could not fail to strengthen 
the bonds of union between Great Britain 
and her Colonies. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY was sorry 
to have to oppose the appointment of the 
Committee, but this was an Imperial and 
not a local question. When the Sydney 
Mint was established, it was made a con- 
dition that the sovereigns coined there 
should not be made a legal tender here ; 
and nothing had since occurred which 
could change the views of the Government. 
The coinage of this country had always 
been produced in the country, and there 
were good reasons why it should be so; 
for it was necessary to guard against any 


tampered with. All our trading relations 
were regulated by it, and British mer- 
chants should always be able to feel that 
British coin would pass all over the world 


at a certain rate of exchange. Since 1851 
£100,000,000 of gold had been produced 
in Australia; and if sovereigns coined there 
had been a legal tender in England, this | 


amount would have come to us in the shape 
ofcoin. But it was not wanted here in that 
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the English sovereign, and great confusion 
would arise unless either the Sydney coins 
were made a legal tender or the Mint at 
Sydney abolished, which he thought would 
be a very foolish thing. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE. 
QUER said, that he hoped his hon. Friend 
the Member for Peterborough (Mr. Hankey) 
would not oppuse the Motion. He quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend that this was 
not to be treated as a mere matter of form, 
that it should be regarded as an Imperial 
question, for the subject was one on which 
every step should be taken with the utmost 
cireumspection and deliberation. The ques- 
tion had, in fact, been brought forward on 
Imperial grounds. It was no doubt desir- 
able that the country should not be flooded 
with quantities of this coin; but he had 
no apprehension of such a result. It might 
be true that we had not perfect identity in 
the composition of all the sovereigns in 
circulation in Australia, but neither had 


| we perfect identity in the composition of 
possibility that its integrity would ever be | 


all the sovereigns now circulating in this 
country, for some of them were alloyed 
in one way and some in another. But 
had we absolute security for the sufficiency 
of value of an Australian sovereign? The 
answer to that question did not admit of 
the smallest doubt. The Mint in Australia 
had been established by due authority, 
and had been properly described as a 
Branch of the Royal Mint in England, 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Hankey), in saying 


shape, somewhere about £60,000,000 only | that an Australian sovereign was at pre- 


having been coined here during the last 
eleven years. The Bank of England had 
no exclusive privilege in coining. It was 
merely used as the medium through which 
eoin was obtained for the convenience of 
the country. It had no interest except 
that of preserving the integrity of the coin. 
But if Australian sovereigns should be 
made a legal tender here, they would be- 
come an essential part of the coin of this 
country ; and if any tampering should take 
place with the colonial coin, Imperial in- 
terests would be affected. This was not 
@ question for 2 Committee, and he felt 
very much inclined to take the sense of 
the House against the proposition of his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that if this was 
an Imperial question, there was the more 
reason for its being considered by the Im- 
perial Parliament. He believed the value 
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sent of greater value than a British sove- 
reign, appeared to raise an inference that 
some day it might be of less value than 4 
British sovereign. But that could not be, 
for the Mint regulations would prevent any 
such thing. At any rate, that was 4 
matter on which it would be the duty of 
the Committee clearly to satisfy itself. 
There were two reasons which appeared 
to him to justify the appointment of this 
Committee. In the first place, he thought 
the proposition of the hon, Member for 
Greenwich (Alderman Salomons) would be 
advantageous to the colonies. He did not 
in the smallest degree apprehend that 
British sovereigns would be supplanted by 
colonial sovereigns of less value. Neither 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor the 
House ought to grudge the colonies the 
privilege of supplying this country with 
gold coined at their own expense. The 


of the coin was as little likely to be tam- | proposed Committee ought not to meet 
pered with in Australia as in England. | with a foregone conclusion, The Com- 
The East was inundated with money com-| mittee would consider the evidence of 
ing from Sydney, where it circulated with! persons connected with trade and with the 
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Bank of England, as well as with the Go- 
yernment ; and it would be their duty to 
inquire whether there were any incon- 
yeniences in our way, and what was to be 
done with Australian sovereigns, when, 
by wear and tear, they were reduced below 
the standard at which they were formerly 
a legal circulation. He did not believe 
that Australian sovereigns were more liable 
to be filed than other sovereigns. He 
tendered his acknowledgments to his hon. 
Friend for charging himself with the re- 
sponsibility of this matter, and would ren- 
der him every assistance. 
Motion agreed to. 


Grand Jury Secretaries 


Select Committee appointed, 


“To consider and report on the expediency of 
legalizing the circulation in the United Kingdom 
of the sovereigns coined at the Branch of the | 
Royal Mint at Sydney.” 





And on May 26 Committee nominated— 


“Mr, Alderman Satomons, Mr. Cuaycrettor of 
the Excuzguer, Mr. Henney, Mr. Hankey, Mr. 
Hussarp, Mr. Cuicnester Fortescur, Mr. Firz- 
Geratp, Mr. Cuipers, Mr. Artruur Mutts, 
Mr. Marsn, Mr. Tuomas Barine, Lord ALFRED 
Cuurcui.y, Sir Freperick Ileyeate, Mr. Locke 
Kixe, and Mr. Jonw Harpy :—Power to send for | 
persons, papers, and records ; Five to the quorum. 


{May 13, 1862} 
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to bring in a Bill to reform the grand 
jury laws. [Sir Rosert Pzez: No, no.]} 
He hoped that such a measure would be 
introduced. If the constitution of the 
grand juries in Ireland was altered, he 
should have no objection to intrust them 
with these additional powers. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL disclaimed having 
foreshadowed any measure of the kind sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Waterford. 
What he said was, that he should be glad 
during the recess to give a careful consider- 
ation to the whole of the grand jury laws. 
He was sure, that if he had introduced 
such a proposition as this on behalf of the 
Government, he should have been opposed 
by nearly all the Irish Members. On the 
part of the Government he was bound to 
give a decided opposition to the Bill pro- 


| posed by the hon. Member for the King’s 


| County. There was no necessity for in- 


creasing the salaries of the secretaries of 
grand juries, as he could show that they 
were remarkably well paid and their duties 
very light. Every addition to their salaries 
would be an addition to the county cess, 
and they ought to deal cautiously with the 
amount of money paid to the county offi- 
So far from these gentlemen re- 


| quiring an increase of pay, whenever there 


GRAND JURY SECRETARIES (IRELAND) 


BILL. [No, 94.] | not only that, many were ready to give a 


SECOND READING. | 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr, HENNESSY, in moving the se- 
cond reading of this Bill, said, the grand | 
jury secretaries were appointed under an | 
Act of George IV., and the salaries were | 
then fixed. Their duties had been greatly ' 
increased, and the price of provisions had 
become considerably higher, and the object | 
of the Bill was to enable the grand juries | 
to increase the salaries. The grand juries 
were in favour of the Bill, and a clause 
was inserted enabling the ratepayers to 
review the decision by which the salary | 
of any secretary was raised. It ought to 
be a Government measure ; and if the Go- 
vernment would undertake it, he would 
Withdraw this Bill. 

Genera UPTON seconded the Motion. 

Motion made and Question proposed, | 
“That the Biil be now read the second 
time.” 

Mr. BLAKE was favourable to the' 
Principle of the Bill, but he rather ob-| 
jected to give the grand juries as they | 
were now constituted any additional powers | 
whatever. He understood that the right 
hon, Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had promised 





|handsome gratuity for it. 


ja Bill. 


was a secretary’s place vacant there were 
numerous applications for the office ; and 


This did not 
look like a state of things calling for such 
It had been said that the seere- 
taries had their time so much oceupied that 
they could not engage in any other busi- 
ness. He had made inquiries on this point, 
and he found some of these gentlemen em- 
ployed as treasurers to public bodies, eon- 
nected with insurance offices, acting aa 
agents ; and one secretary styled himself 
a ‘* perpetual commissioner for the transfer 
of property by married women.’’ They 


| were not only paid a salary, but received 


large emoluments from fees. He would 
take four counties to show what was the 
condition of these ill-paid officers. The 
secretary of the county of Donegal re- 
ceived a salary of £203; but he also 


| received in fees on the applications for 


payment to contractors £223, making his 
total receipts £426. Yet this seeretary 
asserted he was out of pocket by his 
office £150 ; he could not understand how 
this could be the ease, when there were 
twenty gentlemen quite ready, not only 
to succeed him, but to pay for succeed- 
ing him. The seeretary for the county 
of Down received as salary £203; but 
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the total amount of his remuneration was 
£548. Would it be just to raise these 
salaries by another £100 a year? The 
secretary for Fermanagh received £244 ; 
the secretary for Kerry, £185 as salary ; 
but, with the fees, altogether £345. 
Nothing could be more vicious than the 
manner of raising these fees ; and if any 
Bill on the subject was required, it was a 
Bill to do away with them. The secretary 
for Donegal, it appeared, charged on each 
contractor’s application for payment the 
sum of 6d.; the secretary for Down 
charged 1s. on the same document; the 
secretary for Fermanagh, 1s. 6d. ; and the 
secretary for Kerry, 2s. So that in these 
four counties there were four different 
seales of fees charged for the same work. 
What necessity was there for a Bill ma- 
terially increasing these emoluments ? The 
hon. Member was, no doubt, anxious to do 
his duty towards those he considered an 
ill-paid class of officers; but, on the part 
of the Government, he must declare he 
thought them most amply remunerated. 
It would be unfair to other public officers 
to increase these salaries at the expense of 
the county cess. He could not assent to 
the second reading of the Bill, and he 


hoped the House would support him in 
rejecting it. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS thought the right 
hon. Baronet had made out a good case 
not only against the present Bill, but for 
the introduction of another, regulating the 
whole matter, which was in a most un- 


satisfactory state. The Secretaries re- 
ceived these fees without any control over 
the amounts charged. He hoped the right 
hon. Baronet would, at some future time, 
propose a Bill, not abolishing the fees, but 
regulating their amount and carrying them 
to the county fund. 

Cotone, FRENCH thought the right 
hon. Baronet had proved the inexpediency 
of the Bill. He was not prepared to give 
his assent to it. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said the land- 
owners of Ireland were already over-taxed. 
They might be truly described as a body of 
encumbered proprietors charged with the 
support of a horde of paupers, placemen, 
and policemen. He admitted, however. 
that some grand jury secretaries were 


under-paid ; but the present Bill, if read | 


a second time, would require to be care- 
fully considered in Committee. 
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taries to grand juries were not legally 
recoverable. They were perfectly gratui- 
tous. 

Mr. HENNESSY asked leave to with. 
draw the Bill seeing that the hon. Member 
for Waterford had announced his inten- 
tion to introduce a general measure next 
Session. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill withdrawn. 


PUBLIC HOUSES (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
[BILL No. 73.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 34 (Sentences and Judgments 
not subject to Review except as provided 
by this Act). 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he thought the parties ought to have the 
same right of appeal that they had at 
present. He saw no reason why the right 
of appeal should be taken from them. He 
would take the sense of the Committee 
on the clause unless the appeal was allow- 
ed to remain. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE suggested 
that the hon. Member should bring for- 
ward any Amendment upon the subject on 
the Report. 

Mr. CRAUFURD thought the point 
ought to be settled before they went out 
of Committee. 

Question put, ‘* That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 97; 
Noes 22: Majority 75. 

Clause agreed to ; as were also Clauses 
35 and 36. 


Clause 37 (Interpretation of certain 
Terms in this Act). 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, cases had 
arisen in which magistrates in Scotland 
had been called on to decide what the 
words ‘‘ bond fide traveller’ meant ; but as 
he thought that the Bill itself should con- 
tain a definition of them, he proposed to 
add at the end of the clause the following 
words, which would exclude from the de- 
finition mere excursionists : —‘‘The word 
‘traveller’ shall mean any person changing 
his abode from that in which he passed 
the previous night, and on his way to an- 
other in some other place.” 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE opposed the 


definition, which would have shut him out 


Mr. BRADY said, the Irish grand jury | from shelter and refreshment any day 
laws generally were in an unsatisfactory | last week. The definition was not wide 


state, and required immediate revision. 
Mr. O’BRIEN said, the fees to secre- 


Sir Robert Peel 


enough. 


Amendment withdrawn. 
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Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses and the Schedules 
agreed to. 

Mr. FINLAY moved the addition of 
a clause—Licence not to be granted if 
objected to by two-thirds of the assessable 
proprietors and occupiers of houses, situ- 
ated within 100 yards of the premises 
for which such licence is sought to be 
granted. 

Clause (Licence not to be granted, if 
objected to by two-thirds of Proprietors 
and Occupiers) brought up, and read 1°. 

Mason HAMILTON thought, that the 
clause should be extended so as to em- 
brace the lower as well as the higher 
classes. 

Mr. BLACKBURN expressed his dis- 
sent from the proposal. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE also opposed 
the Motion. If the sale of liquors were a 
nuisance, as the clause would imply, then 
the proper course to take would be to pro- 
hibit it altogether. If this proposal were 
assented to, he did not see how they could 
fairly object to the introduction of the 
Maine Liquor Law. The effect of such 
a provision would be that there would be a 
canvass on the part of the owners of ex- 
isting public-houses to prevent the opening 
of new ones, and thus secure to themselves 
a monopoly. 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
did not think the clause ought to be 
adopted. 

Mra. DUNLOP thought it only fair that 
the inhabitants of the district should have 
a voice as to whether a licence should be 
granted, 

Mr. MURE confessed he was favour- 
able to the principle of the clause ; but 
he thought that the clause went further 
than the hon. Member who framed it in- 
tended, 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
would not give the clause any active op- 
position, but neither would he pledge him- 
self on a future occasion to support its 
principle. 

Sm DAVID DUNDAS said, that upon 
& clause of so much importance the Com- 
mittee had a right to expect that the Law 
Officer of the Government would have 
made up his mind upon it. For himself, 
as he had a decided opinion on the sub- 
ject, he should oppose the clause. If the 
Justices were competent to the discharge 
of their duties, they ought not to be over- 
ruled by persons living within either 100 
or 200 yards. If he stood alone, he should 
divide against the clause. 





Mr. FINLAY was willing to limit the 
clause to new licences, so that it should 
only apply to houses that had not been 
licensed before. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause be read 
a second time.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 19 ; 
Noes 37 : Majority 18. 


House resumed, 


Bill reported ; as amended, te be con- 
sidered on Friday, and to be printed 
[Bill 117}. 

Ilouse adjourned at half 
after One o’Clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 14, 1862. 


Minutes. }—Pusiic Bitt.—3° Moveable Property 
(Scotland). 


CHURCH RATE ABOLITION BILL—[Sir 
Joun TRELAWNY.]} 
SECOND READING. [BILL No. 10.] 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, he must 
once again ask for the patience of the 
House while he brought under its notice 
the Bill which he asked the House to read 
a second time that day. When he con- 
sidered that this measure had in former 
times received a large amount of support, 
had had large majorities in its favour, and 
that gradually it lost its supporters, until 
on a division it was actually defeated, he 
might possibly feel discouraged on the pre- 
sent occasion, were it not that he derived 
great comfort and consolation from this 
consideration—that their defeat was in 
fact their own act; for it must not be for- 
gotten that on the back of the Bill which 
was introduced last year, with a view toa 
compromise of this question, stood the 
names of several Liberal Members, and 
that considerable division existed on that 
(the Liberal) side of the House. His hon. 
Friends seemed to have been led away by 
the vain hope of effecting some satisfactory 
compromise, which they must now see had 
become wholly impracticable. He had 
considered the grounds upon which his 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Wilts (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt) could logi- 
cally oppose him. He could not logi- 
cally oppose him on the ground that no 
legislation was necessary, because he him- 
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self a few years ago introduced a measure 
which was intended to compromise this 
question ; and they had the opinion of 
almost every person, lay and clerical, in 
favour of some alteration in the law of 
church rates. There was but one solitary 
exception in Archdeacon Denison, who had 
given great attention to the subject, and 
had put forward a pamphlet, in which he 
expressed the opinion that the true course 
to adopt in respect of church rates was to 
do nothing at all. He, no doubt, was an 
authority, but he (Sir J. Trelawny) did 
not think that his opinion ought to be 
placed in opposition to the deliberate opi- 
nion that had, on various occasions, been 
expressed by Parliament. The question 
he had to consider was, what would be the 
nature of the opposition with which he 
would be met that day? The right hon. 


Gentleman opposite (Mr. Sotheron Est- | 


court) thought that some other measure 
than that which he proposed ought to be 
adopted. 


but by an Amendment, declaring that this 
impost ought not to be abolished until 
some other provision should have been 
made in lieu of it. 
Resolution he saw hopeful signs, for it 
seemed to him (Sir J. Trelawny) to throw 


overboard altogether the sacredness of 


church rates, because it implied that it was 
possible that church rates might be abo- 
lished ; and therefore it would save him 
a great deal of trouble, inasmuch as it 
would not be necessary for him to advert 
to the arguments of the sacredness of the 
character of church rates, and their being 
a trust for the benefit of the poorer classes. 
Moreover, the Resolution was open to the 


old objection, that it would in all proba- | 
bility throw a new charge upon the Con-, 


solidated Fund, and was likely, therefore, 


to be anything but acceptable to the Mem. | 


bers for Ireland and Scotland. The right 


hon. Gentleman had fallen somewhat into | 


an error with respect to the nature of the 
law on this subject, in stating in his 
Amendment that the churchwardens were 
liable for the parish. 
lawny) had put a question to a learned 


Judge, whether the churchwardens in call- | 
} . * . 
not days in which our toleration was as 


ing a meeting and proposing a rate did all 
that was required of them; and the an- 
swer was to the effect that they could do 
no more—they were neither compellable 
nor able to enforee its imposition. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were very confident 
in their power to effect a compromise, and 


it had been said that his Bill was the only | 


Sir John Trelawny 


iCOMMONS} 


| object. 





He did not meet the second | 
reading of the Bill with a direct negative, | Manchester, 


In the form of this | 


He (Sir J. Tre-| 
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obstruction to the settlement of this ques. 
tion, and that it was only necessary to get 
rid of the measure in order to effeet this 
But what did he find? Why, 
that almost every hon. Gentleman opposite 
had a plan of his own, none of whom he 
believed had a follower. When he con. 
sidered the multitude and contrariety of 
the schemes suggested by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and then had regard to the unity 
of counsel which prevailed on his side of 
the House, he was reminded of the saying 
attributed to an ancient philosopher, that 
“truth is one and error is infinite,” 
Theirs was the simple and straight course, 
but on the opposite side of the House there 
was an infinite diversity from the straight 
line. The various attempts at compromise 
had failed, because they had attempted to 
apply one rule to varying interests. No 
two parishes were alike in respect of chureh 
rates, and yet some hon. Gentlemen would 
introduce a law to exempt Dissenters from 
church rates, and apply it to Liverpool, 
or Birmingham, allowing 
church rates to be resuscitated supposing 
the parishes wished to have church rates, 
The result of that would be that young 
gentleman fresh from their collegiate stu- 
dies would come and say, ‘*‘ Why should 
we not have church rates? We have lost 
them, it is true ; but we may restore them, 
and let us do so.”’ Several of the com- 
promises that had been suggested offered 
exemption from this impost to Dissenters 
individually, if they would make a formal 
claim for that privilege. Dissenters, how. 
ever, objected to that expedient, because 
they did not like a line of demarcation 
to be drawn between them and members 
of the Church of England. Surely, if a 
skilful surgeon had to treat a diseased 
linb—for in that light some seemed to re- 
gard dissent—he would consider whether 
it was possible to heal it, and briag it 
again into useful action, instead of at once 
adopting the summary process of amputa- 
tion. It had been asked why the de- 
scendants of the English Puritans, who 
would suffer anything for their faith, should 
object to be *‘ ticketed ”’ before the world 
as Nonconformists. Now, he did not wish 
to say anything offensive, but these were 


great as we boasted that it was. A ques 
tion was asked the other night of our 
Foreign Minister respecting the treatment 
of Protestants in Spain. Had it been in 
order, he was ready to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber what he meant, and whether he did 
not think the Spaniards might not be dis 
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sed to ask questions about the treatment 
of certain persons in England; and had 
he been a Spanish Minister, he would have 
written an insolent despatch, reminding 
us that we were by no means so tolerant 
aswe pretended to be. We were by no 
means tolerant in certain instances of ex- 
treme belief in this country. If the evi- 
dence of certain persons were necessary 
even to defend the reputation of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, it would not be ac- 
cepted unless each witness commenced by 
stating a blasphemous lie. He would be 
asked what his opinions were. If he 
stated the truth, he would be incredible : he 
must therefore commence by telling a lie 
in order to be credible. That was neither 
right nor just. What were the gradations 
between that and other cases ? Some per- 
sons might object to a Unitarian, who 
might be punished in a similar way. 
Therefore Dissenters were right in hold- 
ing fast their own in this respect, and 
would not be right in allowing themselves 
to be ticketed. 

He would, however, now refer the 
Church party to the condition of some of 
their churches, which had been repaired 
by means of the ordinary machinery. 
When hon. Members had come there and 
supported church rates, they thought they 
had done their duty. But let them enter 
some of their churches—they would find 
marble pillars carefully whitewashed, mo- 
dern windows where there should be an- 
tique, galleries extending far into the chan- 
cel, ventilation controlled by an asthmatic 
churchwarden who opened the door when 
he pleased, a damp pavement, and alto- 
gether a dismal chill, which produced upon 
the worshipper a sense of discomfort only 
in keeping with the lugubrious tones in 
which some clergymen were iu the habit 
of proclaiming the glad tidings of the Gos- 
pel. Why should this be? Let them 
trust to the voluntary principle. Church 
rates were the dry-rot of the Church. 
The time had come when the Chureh, 
which had learned to swim on dry land, 
should strike out boldly, and swim in deep 
water. Why not have more confidence in 
the voluntary principle? Were there not 
evidences of its being capable of any work? 
If the impost were done away with to- 
morrow, he believed that before the year 
ended a machinery would be set up in every 
parish to supply the deficiency. There 
were among the clergy men of untiring 
and unconquerable zeal. In Smiles’s Lives 
of Engineers, a stranger, writing under 
the title of “ The Bristol Churebgoer,’ 
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thus describes the value of Mr. Ellacombe’s 
labours— 

‘* The vicar of Bitton is one of those men, who, 
if you placed him in the deserts of Arabia, would, 
I believe, have half-a-dozen churches up about him 
in little more than that number of years. I am 
afraid to say how many he has built in the parish 
of Bitton, which was once as bad as Arabia; but 
I think Iam correct in stating that he found it 
with one, and that he has managed to add four or 
five others, and by the time he is gathered to his 
fathers as many more will, I expect, stand as mo- 
numents of his untiring, his unconquerable zeal. 
Where he gets or got the money for them all, 
Heaven knows, I do not ; but I should say he must 
have been a most intrepid beggar and indefatiga- 
able man to do what he has done. [le restored 
the mother church, he rebuilt Oldland, perched a 
pretty new chapel on Jeffries’ Hill, and planted 
another among the coalpits of Kingswood. He 
rubs on, enlarging the borders of the Church 
while others are squabbling about her ; erecting 
altars, while others are fighting about turning 
their faces toward or from them.” 


The Saturday Review recently contained 
a notice of what had been done with Stone 
Church, in Essex—one of our best speci- 
mens of the early pointed style. It was 
a good illustration of the mischief which 
was done to the most beautiful ecclesiasti- 
eal edifices when subjected to the neglect 
or the eccentrie taste of the churchwar- 
dens, as well as of what could be done 
when the work of restoration was carried 
out by the voluntary principle and a first- 
rate architect. How many men in England 
were to be trusted with the restoration of 
an old church? Half-a-dozen at the ut- 
most. Incongruous elements were sure to 
be introduced if the restoration of a church 
were intrusted to churchwardens, many 
of whom were often Dissenters. The aboli- 
tion of church rates would be quite consist- 
ent with the improvement of the churches, 
and that was proved by experience in all 
eases where the voluntary principle had 
been acted upon. The person most interest- 
ed in a parish in keeping the church in 
repair was the landlord, because if the 
ehurch were out of repair, he would have 
less chance of letting his tenements. There- 
fore a year would not clapse before ma- 
chinery would be established to supply a 
substitute for what was lost by the aboli- 
tion of church rates. The following was a 
description of Stone Church to which he 
had referred :— 

“ Of all the monographs of churches which have 
fallen under our notice, we have not seen one of 
greater artistic interest than Mr. Street’s de- 
scription of Stone Church in Kent—a building 
which has been fortunate in falling into such good 
hands, both for its written history and its mate- 
rial restoration. This Kentish village church is 
well known to antiquarians and architects for its 
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extremely beautiful design and detail. It has 
been described and illustrated more than once ; 
but proper justico has oniy now been done to it. 
Indeed, in its late mutilated condition, it was im- 
possible to discern its full merits. There was 
enough left to show that the building had once 
been a perfect gem of Gothic architecture, but it 
required a thorough examination and removal of 
the modern accretions and debasements before 
many important but iost features of the original 
design could be recovered. For if few villages 
can boast of a finer relic of the earliest pointed 
style than Stone Church, the successive parsons 
and churchwardens of the parish for many genera- 
tions have excelled all their contemporaries in 
the destructive treatment of the beautiful speci- 
men of art intrusted to their care. A recent 
change of incumbent, however, has been followed 
by a zealous endeavour to ‘restore’ the church. 
The new authorities seem to have had the good 
sense not to put the building into the hands of 
the nearest builder dubbing himself an architect ; 
nor, on the other hand, to call in the professional 
aid of any artist, however eminent, who was not 
able to devote himself to the personal study of the 
work. Mr. Street, an architect almost as dis- 
tinguished in the literature as in the practice of 
his profession, undertook the task, and he has ful- 
filled it most admirably. The present sumptuously 
printed and illustrated paper records the disco- 
veries which he made during the progress of the 
works, and his interesting hypothesis as to the 
original designer of the church. It is sold, we 
may add, for the benefit of the restoration fund.” 


In an article on ‘ Cornish churches,”’ in 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for this month, 
it was stated that the church of St. Paul, 
Mousehole, near Penzance, had been ‘‘sad- 
ly disfigured,” and the following descrip- 
tion was given of the building :— 


“* The arches appear to have been clumsily re- 
paired, for they incline a little to the north and 
south of the nave, and to prevent them from 
falling they are connected by unseemly iron 
braces, bolted through the spandrels. The win- 
dows and aisles are of churchwarden insertion, 
ugly and round-headed, and each window is a per- 
fect caricature. All have wooden frames, with 
large panes of glass. A monument there is of 
Stephen Hutchens—‘ Ile hath given £100 to- 
wards the repairing and beautifying this church.’”’ 


{COMMONS} 
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wishes, in the Church they must stay, 
He, and those who agreed with him, 
were better friends of the Church than 
those who would keep such men as he 
had described under canonical subjee- 
tion. There were many excellent young 
men who might now wish to enter the 
Chureh, but would not do so lest the 
day might come when they might change 
their opinions and yet be unable to 
leave it. The gentlemen who main. 
tained such a system were greater enc- 
mies of the Church than the Liberation 
Society. Those were the true enemies of 
the Church who would keep her servile, 
timid, ignorant, or stupid. They should 
not make the words of subscription s0 
difficult as to render it impossible for a 
person to keep them and still be an honest 
man. The hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
inconsistent in saying that the Liberation 
Society have ulterior views, because, ac- 
cording to their own account, it was only 
® portion, or rather a noisy portion, of the 
Dissenters that were favourable to tie 
separation of Church and State. They 
alleged that the Wesleyans were favour- 
able to church rates—-and he admitted 
that there were moderate men amongst 
them who would retain church rates—but 
hon. Gentlemen who said so would not 
give him the benefit of the argument that 
should be drawn from it. Both sides of 
the case should be heard ; and on hearing 
the statements respecting the Wesleyans, 
the argument about the ulterior views of 
the Liberation Society must fall to the 
ground, He considered the church rates 
as altogether unsuited to the age, and an 
anachronism since the passing of the Tole- 
ration Act. They admitted the status of 
| the Dissenters—they gave them a certain 
| degree of power—but a majority was al- 
|lowed to override a minority, and they 





What would Stephen Hutchens say now, if; compelled the Dissenters to pay the rate. 
he could see what had been done to this | What would be said hereafter, when it was 
church? And yet gentlemen calling them-| told, that having given the Dissenters the 
selves the friends of the Chureh insist in} power possessed by them, they still levied 
the year 1862 upon leaving the preserva- | this tax upon them? He could fancy the 
tion of the buildings in the hands of the impression that would be produced on the 
churchwardens. ' minds of the Japanese Ambassadors on re- 

It was frequently asserted that he and | ceiving an explanation of the way in which 
those who acted with him were not the| the church rates were imposed and the 
friends of the Church; but there were! payment of them enforced. The time 
persons professing to be friends of the| would come when the existence of this 
Church who really showed by some of their | impost would be regarded as a political 
acts that they were not so. There were | monstrosity, and the sooner it was got rid 
many estimable persons in the Church— | of the better it would be for the happiness 
original thinkers—brilliant writers—highly | of many communities and the benefit of 
cultivated men—thorough scholars—who! the nation. He might fairly ask hon, 
were told that, however opposed to their ‘Gentlemen from the Sister Isle to assist 


Sir John Trelawny 
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him on this occasion, because he had risked 
his seat by the vote he had given in re- 
spect to the Maynooth Grant. He hoped 
the opponents of the Bill would not rely 
upon idle declamation. He perceived that 
a right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) 
had just come in who he supposed was 
going to do again what he had done on a 
former occasion in reference to this ques- 
tion. He would remind hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that notwithstanding their high- 
fown declarations that, without commit- 
ting sacrilege, church rates could not be 
touched, they had belonged to a Govern- 
ment who consented to exempt Dissenters 
from church rates: therefore let them not 
rely upon declamation, which was a dan- 
gerous weapon, and might be turned against 
the person who endeavoured to use it. 
There would be no clear or sharp line of 
division between the Conservatives and the 
Liberals till this matter was put at rest. 
They might upset a Government, but they 
could not govern till they had got rid of 
the question of church rates. In con- 
clusion, he expressed a hope that hon. 
Gentlemen, having found that all their 
attempts to effect a compromise had failed 
in spite of every opportunity which he and 
his friends had offered them, would see the 
necessity of withdrawing their opposition. 
He confidently asked the House to support 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he rose to second 
the Motion, although his views differed 
to a very great extent from those of the 
hon. Baronet. In doing so he did not 
hesitate to say that he was not so much 
influenced by either the expectation or 
the hope of their succeeding in abolishing 
church rates as by the desire, if possible, 
to wring from hon. Gentlemen opposite 
fair compromise upon this subject be- 
fore it was too late. No doubt, what 
had occurred last year was somewhat dis- 
couraging. There appeared at that time 
to be a very strong feeling on both sides 
of the House in favour of some arrange- 
ment being come to; and yet, after a 
great deal of negotiation, and after a most 
reasonable proposal had been made from 
the opposite side of the House, all proved 
to be of no avail, and nothing could be 
determined upon. But notwithstanding 
this, and although there were considerable 
difficulties in the way, he believed that 
every year, both on the Conservative side 
and on the Liberal side, there had been 
an increasing feeling that this was one of 
these questions which ought to be settled, 
not by violent action, but by a fair ar- 
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rangement between both sides. On the 
one hand, the evils of the present sys- 
tem had become more generally acknow- 
ledged than was formerly the case. It 
was perceived by many sound Church- 
men that it was not really for the interests 
of the Church of England to set herself 
against public feeling, and to seem to be 
extorting money by force from the pockets 
of the people. There could be no doubt 
at all that the bitterness that in many 
parishes had arisen from church rate dis- 
putes was most unfavourable to the Church 
of England herself, and most annoying 
and humiliating for her ministers. Upon 
this ground it was that so many sincere 
Churchmen were willing to give up their 
opposition to a reform if not to a sur- 
render of the present system. This feel- 
ing had certainly been growing of late 
years. On the other hand, they on that 
side of the House had to bear in mind 
that they were not quite in so desirable 
a position as formerly—that they were 
much less supported by public opinion 
in proposing the total abolition of church 
rates than they formerly were. Their 
majorities had dwindled away ; they had 
actually been defeated upon this question, 
and that by no contemptible majority ; 
and it therefore behoved them to listen 
with more patience than they had for- 
merly done to proposals for a treaty of 
peace. At the same time, he thought 
the hostility to the Established Church 
among Dissenters had become far less 
violent of late years. The tendency, 
therefore, in the public mind was to a 
compromise ; but the difficulty was, among 
the various compromises that had been 
offered, to select one on which there could 
be a general agreement ; but he thought 
they might see that by degrees, through 
a process of exhaustion, they might reach 
that which, as he believed, was by far 
the most desirable of all the compromises 
that had been suggested. For many 
years the proposal had been urged that 
Dissenters should be exempted from the 
payment of the rate. ‘That was formerly 
a rather popular scheme, and was sug- 
gested on that (the Government) side of 
the House. He need not say a word 
upon that proposal, because now nobody, 
except a few clergymen in their studies, 
dreamt that it could possibly be carried 
out. Much moro satisfactory was the 
proposal made last year by Mr. Cross, 
to the effect that any one might exempt 
himself from the payment of church rates 
without specifying any reason. That pro- 
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position, however, fell to the ground, al- | the theory of Church and State would 
though it obtained a wide general approval, remain undisturbed, and thus the minds 


because it could not be worked out in 
detail without serious difficulties. Pass- 
ing over one or two other schemes, the 
one that appeared to him to deserve most 
serious consideration was the proposal 
that the whole existing machinery should 
be maintained, but that no penalty should 
any longer attach to a refusal of payment. 
The objection to that proposal on the part 
of Churchmen no doubt would be that 
in surrendering so much they would sur- 
render all; but practically that would not 
be the case. The truth was, that in 
making that concession the Church would 
not give up any real tangible advantage, 
though she would give up that seeming 
power of compulsion which at present cre- 
ated great dissatisfaction and ill-will. It 
was notorious that even now not one 
church rate in a thousand could be legally 
enforced. There was almost always some 
illegality that would prevent their enforce- 
ment in a court of law, and practically 
the attempt to enforce them was scarcely 
ever heard of. It might be true that 
the ratepayers in many parishes were 
not as yet aware of their power, but it 


would be absurd to suppose that such 


ignorance could be lasting. The Church, 
therefore, would lose little by surrender- 
ing the penalties attached to the non- 
payment of church rates, but only a sem- 
blance of power which gave rise to much 
bitterness ; while, on the other hand, her 
relation to the State, her position in the 
country, would not be damaged, and, 
moreover, there would be preserved one 
of the most ancient and interesting forms 
of local self-government that exist in this 
country. He had always felt that it would 
be a serious evil to deprive the parish- 
ioners in each parish of the machinery 
by which they at present met together 
to provide for the maintenance of the 
fabric of their parish church, and defray- 
ing the expenses connected with Divine 
worship. It seemed to him, therefore, 
that they might fairly expect that pro- 
posal to receive a considerable amount of 
support from the moderate part of the 
Conservative party. On the other hand, 
it might well commend itself to the 
Liberal Members, because the grievance 
of which they had so long been complain- 
ing would be brought entirely to an end. 
No practical annoyance to any one would 





| 


of many Dissenters and of some Chureh. 
men would not be fully satisfied, still ag 
agitation could not be fed upon a pure. 
ly theoretical ground when no practical 
grievance was felt by any one. His object 
in rising was mainly to urge the Govern. 
ment to bring forward a measure founded 
on such a principle. Meanwhile, there was 
no alternative for those who disapproved 
the existing state of things but to give 
their thorough support to this Bill, and 
he trusted that they would that day gain 
for it a majority so large as to compel 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to listen with 
due candour to the idea of a compromise, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he thought the hon. Gentleman had risen 
to second the Motion of the hon. Baronet 
for the second reading of the Bill; but 
he would put it to the House whether the 
logical conclusion of that speech ought 
not to have been that he would vote in 
favour of the Resolution which he (Mr. 
Estcourt) had placed upon the paper. In 
making that observation he intended no 
disrespect towards his hon. Friend—on 
the contrary, he was glad to find that his 
hon. Friend’s opinion was so much in ac- 
cordance with his own. The hon. Baronet, 
who had been his consistent, but courteous, 
opponent upon this question, had fairly 
interpreted his intention in not, as in 
former years, meeting the Motion witha 
direct negative. He desired to keep open 
the opportunity of settlement which in the 
course of last Session presented itself, and 
they had now come to a point of the 
discussion when the matter was likely to 
be treated in a more business-like way 
than had hitherto been adopted. He ob- 
served that his hon. Friend seemed to draw 
a distinction between the clergy and the 
Chureh. This he could not understand 
—they might as well try to separate the 
officers from the army. For instance, the 
hon. Baronet spoke of the enforcement of 
the payment of church rates being an 
exercise of tyrannical power on the part of 
the clergy, as though it was for their owa 
benefit, whereas, in fact, the rate was the 
result of a vote of a majority of the pa- 
rishioners in order to carry out an object 


any longer remain ; the bitter feeling that in which they conceived they had a com- 
had been stirred up in many parishes! mon interest. The hon. Baronet had also 
would be allayed ; and although, no doubt, ‘created a confusion between the restoration 
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had expressed his belief, that if the Bill 
assed, 2 machinery would be created in 
every parish that would provide for the 
restoration of the parish church by volun- 
tary subscription, and he cited the cases 
of achurch in Essex, and another in Corn- 
wall, But the question of ecclesiastical 
architecture had nothing to do with this 
question. The church rate was a small 
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they were still very far from any agree- 
ment; and progress was not a settlement. 
It might be that they should come here- 
after to a settlement. He hoped that 
might be so; but surely it was a discredit 
to the British Legislature that in the whole 
of that time they had not dealt with the 
church rate question in the same business- 
like and practical mode in which they 
would have dealt with any other subject. 


annual payment for the purpose of main- | Every one had insisted that any Bill re- 
taining the parish church in a sufficient | lating to this subject must contain the 


state of repair and for the performance of 
the ordinary Church services, and for no- 
thing more. 
possible to undertake large restorations by 
means of a rate—such operations were 
undertaken by voluntary subscriptions. 
There was no doubt that the law did not 
sanction a rate for any other purpose than 
for keeping the church in ordinary repair. 
There was only one argument advanced 
by his hon. Friend to which it was desir- 
able to devote any special notice, and that 
was the argument that there was no pro- 
spect of relief in this case, except by means 
of such a measure as that then under the 
consideration of the House. The hon. 


Baronet justly claimed the credit of having 


exercised considerable forbearance in this 
matter, and of having afforded his oppo- 
nents every possible opportunity of bringing 
ina Bill of their own, But why was it that 
after the remarkable division of last year, 
and with four Bills upon that subject on 
the table of the House, nothing had yet 
been done for a settlement of the question ? 
They had got far beyond any attempt at 
reserve in the ease, and, for his part, he 
should declare his opinions at that moment 
as freely as if he were engaged in a private 
conversation with the hon. Baronet. The 
reason why no proposition for an arrange- 
ment was made from either side was, that 
they were not agreed upon the principle 
of such a settlement. But was that any 
reason why they should vote for the second 
reading of this Bill—unless, indeed, they 
acted upon the arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone ? It was worth while 
to see what had been their course of pro- 
ceeding in reference to this matter. He 
found that since the year 1834, when the 
question was first mooted, there had been 
laid upon the table of the House twenty- 
three different Bills for an alteration of the 
law of church rates, and that upon more 
than a hundred oceasions the subject had 
been more or less under discussion. He 
admitted that they had made some progress 
in the consideration of the question, but 


| 





particular scheme of some individual Mem- 
ber, or of the Government of the day. 


But no one supposed it) Some of the Bills that had been brought 


forward might be put down as simple 
crotchets ; some were mere repetitiois, in 
other words, of the Bill now under con- 
sideration; but the majority were the 
schemes of individual Members, and, be- 
sides that, there had been many propositions 
ventilated in the speeches of their pro- 
pounders. He believed, that if they were 
dealing with any other question, they would 
first endeavour to ascertain the facts of 
the case; that they would next try to 
determine what were the duties to be dis 
charged ; that they would, in the third 
place, attempt to provide for the fulfil- 
ment of these duties ; and, fourthly, that 
they would resolve to get rid of as much 
of the tax as was not absolutely necessary. 
But they had not proceeded in the case 
of church rates in any such business- 
like manner. The first proposal that 
was made was that the amount of the 
chureh rate should be paid out of the 
general taxation of the country. But there 
were manifest objections to such a scheme 
—the amount might be too much or too 
little—and in his opinion it was a vital 
point that they should not in such a case 
substitute a tax for a rate. Then there 
was the schéme of voluntary commutation, 
including a system of self-exemption, which 
was proposed by the late Government. He 
had supported that scheme ; but, after the 
consideration he had since given to the 
subject, he was led to the conclusion, which 
he felt it his duty frankly to state to the 
House, that it would be impossible to 
establish the principle of self-exemption 
without doing that which he for one could 
never consent to do—namely, dividing the 
inhabitants of each parish into Churehmen 
and Dissenters. The parishioners ought 
to be regarded as a body of men with com- 
mon rights, and that character would be 
destroyed if any such distinction were 
made. Putting aside those two schemes, 
he next came to the plan which was 
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proposed by the right hon. Baronet, the 
present Home Secretary, two years ago— 
that was to say, a system of pew rents, 
which had since been very strongly and 
cleverly urged upon public attention in a 
pamphlet that had been widely circulated. 
There was, no doubt, a good deal to be said 
in favour of that scheme ; but it seemed to 
him that it was open to this great objection, 
that it would establish an absolute right 
for the time in a portion of the church. 
[Sir Georce Lewis intimated dissent. ] The 
right hon. Gentleman appeared not to con- 
cur in that view ; but he (Mr. S. Estcourt) 
thought, that if they granted to any persons 
a positive right, in return for their contri- 
butions, to appropriate certain seats, they 
would pro tanto give them for a time the 
right to keep others out; and such an 
arrangement would, in his opinion, be at 
variance with all the principles of a national 
establishment. The right hon. Baronet at 
present at the head of the War Depart- 
ment (Sir George Lewis) had, in the course 
of their last discussion of this question, 
given a slight glance at a scheme of which 
he (Mr. 8S. Estcourt) would be glad to hear 
something more. It appeared to him that 
the plan in question would palliate, and 
not get rid of the difficulty. The right 
hon Gentleman himself said he thought it 
was not a sufficient scheme ; and if it were 
not a sufficient one, it would surely be better 
not to attempt it. [Sir Gzorce Lewis said, 
he had not stated that it would not be suf- 
ficient.] He could not discuss the scheme 
as only a glimpse of it had been afforded to 
the House; but that was the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, as he understood 
it ; but he should like to hear more about 
the scheme before he expressed any decided 
opinion upon its merits. For his part, he 
believed, that if they were to deal with the 
matter at all, they ought so to deal with it 
that their settlement should be of a perma- 
nent character. He would not enter into 
a consideration of the proposal which had 
been made by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), or 
the numerous other plans that had been 
presented to the House for a settlement of 
the question ; he would only express his 
opinion that all of them were liable to ob- 
jections of a vital nature, and that not one 
perhaps of their proposers had met with a 
single unqualified supporter. The hon. 
Baronet had stated as the reason why all 
those plans had failed, that truth was one 
and error was infinite; and the inference he 
meant to draw from that statement was 
that he represented the truth, and all his 
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predecessors represented error. It might 
be so; but that did not meet the difficulty, 
He (Mr. S. Estcourt) had his own solution, 
and that was that all those schemes had 
failed because they had not been founded 
upon any distinct and constitutional prin. 
ciple. They were mere expedients devised 
by persons who took up the subject with 
a view to get rid of that particular difficulty 
which was most apparent at the moment, 
but who did not stand upon any plain, dis 
tinct, and constitutional principle, and who 
did not, therefore, find any support in that 
House. He had himself offered a scheme 
to the hon. Baronet in a kind of private 
negotiation ; but his scheme was rejected 
by the hon. Baronet, and he (Mr. S. Est- 
court) could not regret that fact, because 
the plan in question would not have effect- 
ed a settlement of the subject. He had 
brought forward the present Resolution 
with the view of suggesting to the Honse 
the propriety of dealing with the question 
upon principle ; and the principle which 
they should first of all recognise was, as it 
seemed to him, that they had a right to 
eall on the inhabitants of a parish, what- 
ever might be their religious differences, 
to contribute to the support of that which 
was their common property, and in which 
they had a common interest. It might be 
said, ** What interest has a Dissenter in 
the services of the Church?” He was 
persuaded that they must look back to the 
history of remote times if they wished to 
deal wisely with that question. The agita- 
tion against church rates was of recent 
date. Down to the period of the Reforma- 
tion no one thought of the possibility of 
disputing the liability of every inhabitant of 
a parish to the payment of the church rate, 
because no one would have dared to avow 
a dissent from the established religion of 
the country. Then followed a period of 
about 150 years during which all eccle- 
siastical matters might be said to have 
been in a state of transition. At the 
expiration of that period they came to 
the turning point in our ecclesiastical his- 
tory — the commencement of the reign 
of William and Mary, when the right 
of every man to worship God according 
to his own conviction, or even his fancy, 
was established by Act of Parliament. 
Now, what were the charges which in the 
first year of William and Mary were habitu- 
ally defrayed out of church rates? The 
Nonconformist had just as great an interest 
as the Churchman in these items of ex 
penditure. The obligation to repair the 
parish church was of most ancient date, 
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and the duty thus cast upon the parishion- 
ers had so often been asserted upon the 
highest legal authority that it was in vain 
to dispute it. In the first place, there was 
the Report of the Royal Commission of 
1832, which was signed by Lord Tenterden, 
and by constitutional lawyers of great au- 
thority, who declared that it was the duty 
of the churchwardens to take care that the 
body of the church was repaired, and that the 
law imposed on the parishioners the burden 
of raising by a church rate the funds neces- 
sary for that purpose. Chief Justice Tin- 
dal, in a decision which he pronounced in 
1845, recording the unanimous opinion of 
himself and seven other Judges, said that 
the repair of the church was a duty which 
the parishioners were compelled to perform; 
that it was not a voluntary act, which they 
might decline or not at their discretion, 
and that the only question to be decided by 
them was not whether they would repair 
the fabric, but how and in what manner 
the common law obligation should be ful- 
filled. [Sir Gzorez Lewis: That deci- 
sion was afterwards overruled.] The right 
hon. Gentleman said that that decision was 
overruled. He was no lawyer, and he 


could not undertake to say whether that 


was soor not. But Lord Denman, Lord 
Truro, and Lord Campbell had stated the 
law of the case in similar terms ; and only 
a few weeks ago, on an appeal from the 
parish of Sydenham, he understood that 
the legal obligation to pay church rates 
was affirmed in the strongest manner. 
The hon. Baronet, however, desired to 
abolish church rates. But if the hon. 
Baronet wished to proceed in a practical 
manner, his first business ought to be to 
contrive some means by which the expen- 
diture incurred in the maintenance of 
churches might be met; and if he could 
succeed in that object, he need not trouble 
himself any further about the Bill. If you 
provided for the expenditure, you need not 
take any precaution respecting the rate, 
which was the consequence, and not the 
antecedent, in this question. He contended 
that you could not go against the old com- 
mon law, or ask Parliament to blot out that 
common law obligation; and, this being 
80, it was hardly business-like to pass a 
Bill which would leave that obligation star- 
Ing you in the face. In his opinion, the 
first thing to be done was for the House 
to assent tohis Amendment. That would, 
of course, get rid of the Bill, but it would 
at the same time put upon their Minutes a 
Principle on which action might be after- 
wards taken, He assured the House that 
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he had proposed this Amendment, not with 
any intention of using it to achieve a re- 
sult which might have been accomplished 
by a direct negative, but with a view to 
pass a substantive Resolution upon which 
action might be based. That action, it 
seemed to him, ought to originate with the 
Government, because it was the Govern- 
ment alone which possessed sufficient influ- 
ence in the House to enable them to gua 
rantee that a Bill should go through Com- 
mittee substantially in the same shape in 
which it passed the second reading. There- 
fore the Bill upon this subject ought to be 
brought forward either by the Government 
or by some Member who would receive 
their direct support. If, however, the Go- 
vernment declined the responsibility of in- 
troducing a Bill, and the matter thus fell 
into the hands of private Members, he, for 
one, would not place another Bili on the 
table of the House. There were four upon 
the table already, though not one had the 
smallest chance of passing. These Bills 
appeared to him only to darken, and not to 
clear, the atmosphere. Something, how- 
ever, ought to be done, and he thought 
that the House should begin by endea- 
vouring to ascertain some distinct principle 
upon which their legislation should pro- 
ceed. A Resolution should be submitted 
with a view to test the opinion of the 
House; and, although exceedingly un- 
willing to give any pledge upon a question 
of this kind, he was resolved that if, by 
the fortune of war, his Amendment should 
be carried, he would follow it up with some 
proposal in the form of a substantive Re- 
solution. The Amendment which he now 
submitted appeared to him to be such that 
it was not open to dispute. He proposed— 
‘* That it is unjust and inexpedient to abolish 
the ancient customary right, exercised from time 
immemorial by the ratepayers of every parish in 
England, to raise by rate among themselves the 
sums required for the repair of their Church, until 
some other provision shall have been made by 
Parliament for the discharge of those obligations 
to which, by custom or statute, the churchwar- 
dens, on the part of the parish, are liable.” 
It had been suggested that he meant that 
this provision should come out of the pub- 
lie taxes; but nothing could be further 
from his intention. He regarded the bur- 
den as entirely a local one, and to be de- 
frayed from local resources, and he would 
far rather abolish the rate altogether than 
commute it intoa tax. According to his 
view of the case the parishioners were the 
owners of the property belonging to the 
parish, and had the power of making a 
rate for objects which they considered to 
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be of common use and benefit. According 
to the usual habit of Englishmen, this ques- 
tion was to be determined by the majority. 
Now, if it could be shown that the mino- 
rity had thrust upon them, under the dis- 
guise of a rate for a common object, any 
expenditure which was really applied to no 
such object, he was quite ready to get rid 
of it. He would put on the most voluntary 
footing—whether by offertory, collection, 
subscription, or whatever else you chose to 
call it—every item of expenditure, now 
sometimes defrayed by a church rate, in 
which it could be shown that all the parish- 
ioners had not a common interest. But 
the common interest of a Dissenter in his 
parish church depended in no degree upon 
the religious dogmas which he held. That 
Church was a religious standard erected 
before the eyes of all the people. It was 
an edifice erected for common use, into 
which every man had a right to enter, from 
which no one could be thrust out, and in 
which Sunday after Sunday the Bible was 
read and moral doctrines at least were 
taught to the people. Now, if you abo- 
lished the obligation of the whole parish 
to contribute to the support.of the church, 
it followed that the church, now common 


property, would become the property of 
those who agreed with the doctrines taught 
there and who did in fact support it. Was 
the House prepared thus to disinherit all 


Nonconformists ? Were they to be thrust 
out from participation in that which was 
the birthright of every Englishman? For 
his part he was not willing to deprive the 
Dissenters of this right. He would meet 
any reasonable, conscientious scruples on 
their part, but he thought he should be 
doing them injury instead of good by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Stand aside. You have nothing to 
do with this place. We will repair it, and 
you have no right here.” On the other 
hand, he would venture to say that those 
within the Church, whether ministers or 
laymen, who obstructed the entrance to 
her communion, who encumbered it with 
petty obstacles, whether by too exclusive 
an interpretation of its doctrines, or by too 
great a superfluity in its ornaments, did not 
understand the trust which was confided to 
them. The true spirit and the true in- 
terest of the Church of England was com- 
prehension, not exclusion; and no man, 
he believed, could act in a manner more 
unpatriotic than those who threw impedi- 
ments in the way of entering that place 
of worship which was open to every in- 
habitant of the parish. If his views were 
sound, he might almost hope for his Reso- 
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|lution the support of the whole House, 
‘including even the hon. Baronet. The 
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first step towards the abolition of chureh 
rates was to ascertain what the charges 
upon them were, and to provide for 
them. The hon. Baronet would, perhaps, 
reply—‘‘ I provide for them by volunta 

contributions.’’ In this statement he did 
not agree ; but still, in order to put the 
question in a business-like form, the hon, 
Baronet ought to vote for the Amendment, 
He thought that he might also claim the 
support of those who, being unquestionable 
friends of the Chureh, desired with equal 
sincerity that no change should take place, 
In this opinion he did not agree, but 
those Gentlemen ought to support the 
Amendment, because, as it was to be no 
idle Resolution, they would hereafter have 
the oportunity of making out their case, 
The great majority of this House desired 
to have this matter scttled, and he had 
so strong an opinion in favour of the 
Amendment, that his difficulty lay in not 
seeing what could be said against it. Sure- 
ly, unless you could get rid of judgments 
and statutes, and of the existing common 
law right, the second reading of this 
Abolition Bill could not be assented to, 
If, however, the House adopted his Amend- 
ment, they would have an opportunity of 
fairly investigating the merit or demerit 
of the different charges upon church 
rates, and of afterwards making whatever 
provision appeared desirable. The pre- 
sent position of this question was very 
remarkable. The last debate upon it 
ended by a division in which the numbers 
were equal, the Speaker’s casting vote 
being given in favour of what might be 
ealled an armistice. And he might be 
permitted to say, speaking only his own 
opinion, that the right hon. Gentleman, 
in the course which he had taken upon 
that occasion, had acted not only with 
suitable dignity, but with a strict adher- 
ence to constitutional propriety and usage. 
From that remarkable division two con- 
clusions might be drawn—one, that the 
House of Commons was not satisfied to 
leave the law of church rates as it stood, 
and the other that the House was not 
prepared to accept the total abolition of 
church rates. Of such a state of things 
it seemed to him that his Amendment 
was the logical and natural consequence. 
It was the first step towards dealing with 
this subject in a business-like way, and 
it was not intended as a mere Amendment 
for indirectly securing the defeat of the 
Bill, out indicated a policy to which he 
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desired the House to give effect. He 
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Mr, SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 


himself would take care that it should | that what he stated was, that he was dis- 
be followed by some substantive action, and! posed to recommend proceeding with the 


therefore he now, with some confidence, 
asked the House to give their assent to it. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “it is 
unjust and inexpedient to abolish the ancient cus- 
tomary right, exercised from time immemorial by 
the ratepayers of every parish in England, to 
raise by rate among themselves the sums required 
for the repair of their Church, until some other 
provision shall have been made by Parliament for 
the discharge of those obligations to which, by 
custom or statute, the churchwardens, on the part 
of the parish, are liable,” 


—instead thereof. 


Sm GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, in the ne- 
cessary absence of my right hon. Friend 
(Sir G. Grey), I came down this morning to 
listen to this debate, and with no intention 
of taking part in it; but, after the re- 
marks which have fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman, I cannot well avoid offer- 
ing a few observations upon the second 
reading of this Bill. I think it will be felt 
that there is nothing very tempting to any 
person to take part in the discussion of the 
church rate question. As we have been 
reminded, twenty-three Bills respecting it 
have been successively submitted to this 
House ; and when we remember the num- 
ber of fruitless debates to which they and 
other Motions have given rise, and, follow- 
ing them, the balanced vote of last Session, 
any person must be very sanguine who 
hopes to-day to lead the House to any 
practical conclusion in the matter. It must 
be admitted, I think, that the existing 
operation of the law is not satisfactory. 
We know that in a large number of parishes 
the rate is absolutely refused by a majority 
of the vestry, and that in other parishes, 
where it is not refused, an even worse 
state of things exists—namely, that the 
minority in the vestry vehemently, but un- 
successfully, resist the imposition of the 
rate. To meet this unsatisfactory state of 
things two proposals are made—one being 
the repeal of the existing law, and reliance 
upon the voluntary principle ; the other, a 
less sweeping change in the existing law. 
As I understand, the Amendment may be 
included in the latter class; and, if it 
passes, the right hon. Gentleman is pre- 
pared to submit to the House a substan- 
tive proposal for a change in the existing 
law. He is therefore not one of those 
who think that the present state of things 
should be continued. 





subject by a Bill, if the measure were to 
come from the Government; but that a 
private Member could best deal with it by 
way of Resolution, and that he should 
himself be prepared to propose a substan- 
tive Resolution, if no other Member under- 
took that duty. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: That agrees 
very much with what I stated ; for a plan 
may be brought forward by Resolution as 
well as by Bill, and I presume that such a 
Resolution would not be confided to mere 
negations, but would include some defini- 
tive plan, The right hon. Gentleman, 
then, is one of those who are not satisfied 
with the existing law, and who think that 
it admits of a remedy. The question is, 
what amendment of the law can we adopt ? 
Now, looking at the history of the twenty- 
three Bills, and at the course of the dis- 
cussions in this House, I confess that I 
despair of any such amendment being 
made while the present law continues ; and 
therefore I am prepared without any hesi- 
tation to take the alternative of the volun- 
tary system, and to vote now, as I have 
voted on former occasions, for the second 
reading of the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Tavistock. Supposing that the Bill 
passes—which does not appear to be a very 
proximate event—and that we have to deal 
with a purely voluntary system, it is not 
at all unlikely that plans would be pro- 
posed for establishing a voluntary system 
of assessment to supply the place of the 
present church rate. Last Session I had, 
perhaps, the rashness, to mention a plan 
which I thought would be acceptable, and, 
as it has just been alluded to by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Wilts (Mr. S. Estcourt), I will restate it 
to the House. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tavistock (Sir J, Trelawny) has 
brought forward what may now be called 
the Japanese argument. It is said that 
when the Japanese ambassadors go back 
to their own country they will describe a 
monstrous and barbarous institution exist- 
ing in one of the most civilized countries 
in Europe—namely, chureh rates. Now, 
I confess that I should question altogether 
the justice of that supposed opinion of the 
Japanese ambassadors. lt does not ap- 
pear to me that church rates are either a 
monstrous or an unintelligible institution. 
When church rates were established, there 
was but one religion in every parish in 
England. The whole community belonged 
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to the Roman Catholic Church. As it was 
necessary that the fabrics should be sus- 
tained, it does not appear very unreason- 
able or unnatural that the parishioners, 
there being then no dissidents, and all 
professing one religion, should levy a rate 
for the sustentation of those fabrics. If, 
therefore, any Japanese embassy had visit- 
ed England before the Reformation, they 
could hardly have carried back the opinion 
to which my hon. Friend adverts. But he 
seems to think that that which was reason- 
able then has become barbarous and out- 
rageous at the present time. Whether these 
strong epithets are deserved I will not under- 
take to decide, but there certainly is great 
authority for the principle that at the pre- 
sent day, when the people do not all profess 
the same religion, those persons whose re- 
ligious faith differs from that of the Estab- 
lished Church should not be compelled to 
pay church rates. If I am not greatly 
mistaken, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
laid upon the table of the House of Lords 
a Bill embodying the principle—abolishing 
church rates as a compulsory tax, and sub- 
stituting a voluntary rate imposed by a 
vestry constituted in a particular manner. 
Again, there was an important Committee 
of the other House, of which Lord Derby 
was a member, and in the Report of which 
he concurred, and this Committee recom- 
mended that every person who alleged that 
he differed from the doctrines of the Es- 
tablished Church should be allowed, with- 
out even declaring that he was a Dissenter, 
to remove his name from the list of those 
liable to church rates. These propositions, 
sanctioned by high authorities even within 
the precincts of the Church, go to estab- 
lish the principle that church rates should 
be limited to members of the Establishment, 
or, at all events, to those who do not ob- 
ject to pay. I believe that several mea- 
sures have been introduced into this House 
embodying that principle, but first antho- 
rizing a rate to which all occupiers within 
the parish should be liable, and throwing 
upon Dissenters the onus of removing their 
names. An objection has been raised to 
these propositions, that they could only be 
carried out by—what has now become a fa- 
miliar term—‘‘ ticketing” the Dissenters. 
My proposal was made with a view of obvi- 
ating this objection, and I suggested that, 
instead of assuming that every parishioner 
was a member of the Establishment, a list 
of persons attending the parish church 
should be drawn up, and that those only 
should be called on to pay the rate, This 
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was, in fact, the same principle as the one 
adopted by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and by the Committee of the House of 
Lords, only it was applied in a different 
manner. You may say that a church 
rate founded upon attendance at church js, 
in fact, nothing more than a system of pew 
rents ; but I really cannot understand on 
what the objection to pew rents is founded, 
In the first place, they are specially autho. 
rized by many acts of Parliament creating 
district churches, which are maintained by 
pew rents under that obnoxious name, 
The Anglo-Catholic portion of our Church 
seem to object to pews because they are an 
innovation, and because, when they go to 
the Continent, they see none in the Catho- 
lic churches. But I believe that in the 
Catholic churches seats are commonly let 
out for small payments ; and anybody who 
has been on the Continent during Lent 
will have seen that in large churches, 
where sermons are preached, seats are pro- 
vided for the congregation. The Protes- 
tant is generally longer than the Catholie 
worship, and for that reason it is necessary 
to make a more convenient arrangement 
for the accommodation of those who attend 
it. I cannot see any rationai grounds why 
payment for sittings in chureh should be 
objected to. The right hon. Gentleman 
who moves the Resolution says, if payment 
according to the sittings in church were 
established, it would confer some proprie- 
tory right on those who occupy the church. 
That would depend on the obligation in- 
volved by the payment. It would be easy 
to frame a clause in an Act of Parliament 
preventing any proprietory right being 
given. But I ask whether it is the fact 
that persons paying pew rents in London 
churches acquire any proprietory right in 
them? I do not believe that at present 
any person who simply pays a pew rent 
acquires by it any right of ownership of 
the seat. The right hon. Gentleman says 
his Resolution is so clear, it enunciates not 
only truths, but almost truisms, I differ 
from him on that point. The Resolution 
appears to me inconsistent, partly with 
fact, partly with the law. In the first 
place it says— 

“Tt is unjust and inexpediont to abolish 
the ancient customary right, exercised from 
time immemorial by the ratepayers. of every 
parish in England, to raise by rate among them- 
selves the sum required for the repair of their 
Church.” 


. . . «39? 
If “exercised from time immemorial 
means the uninterrupted exercise, then 
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nothing can be more contrary to the fact. 
Ina large number of parishes the majority 
of the parishioners have refused to make a 
rate. The lawin those parishes, therefore, 
is virtually repealed ; and this is one of the 
great difficulties of the existinglaw. The 
right hon. Gentleman says it is the duty of 
the parish to make a rate. He read some 

ges with regard to the law from the 
reports, but he did not advert to the most 
material part of the case. The House of 
Lords, in the Braintree case, decided that 
no valid church rate can be made without 
the assent of the majority of the vestry. 
There is no power to compel the chureh- 
wardens to make a rate; then how can it 
be said they have any legal obligation to 
make a rate? The duty is merely ideal. 
The question is, have they such a duty as 
the law gives them the means of discharg- 
ing, and may, possibly, compel them to 
perform? I say that the law does not en- 
able any person to compel the church- 
wardens to make a rate where the majority 
of the vestry refuses to doit. Therefore 
the terms of the Resolution really amount 
to nothing. All it affirms is that the 
churchwardens are bound by law to per- 
form a certain duty that the law gives them 
no means of performing. Under these 
circumstances, the Resolution is perfectly 
nugatory and unmeaning, and those who 
intend to vote for it may save themselves 
the trouble of going into the lobby. I have 
stated to the House the course that ap- 
pears to afford the best hope of a practical 
solution of this question. If the rate is 
once repealed, and any difficulty is found 
in raising the necessary funds, there may 
be a chance of coming to some agreement 
between both sides of the House, on the 
principle I have indicated ; 1 believe this 
means would be effectual as far as regards 
the maintenance of the fabric of the church, 
without giving any possible offence to those 
who differ from it. 

Mr. MACDONOGH said, he had lis- 
tened to the extraordinary speech of the 
Secretary for War with considerable sur- 
prise. The right hon. Gentleman had 
assigned some very strange reasons why 
the Government should abdicate their 
functions and refuse to bring in a Bill 
on this subject to tranquillize the pub- 
lic mind; but this abdication of their 
duties was the general characteristic of 
the course pursued by the Government 
throughout this Session. Last night the 
House was engaged up to a late hour 
in discussing an important measure—a 
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Scotch Police Bill—introduced, not by the 
Government, but by a private Member ; 
and with regard to Ireland, an important 
question affecting marriages was also left 
to be dealt with by an independent Mem- 
ber. These were subjects which were 
within the peculiar province of the Go- 
vernment ; but if there were any question 
on which it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment of the country to initiate legislation, 
it was a question so nearly affecting the 
Church of England, of which our Gracious 
Sovereign was the head. The reasoning 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War he would meet with a direct 
negative. The right hon. Gentleman de- 
nied ‘‘ that it is unjust and inexpedient 
to abolish the ancient customary right 
exercised from time immemorial, by the 
ratepayers of every parish in England to 
raise by rate amongst themselves the sums 
required for the repair of the church,”’ and 
he based that denial on the allegation that 
no such ancient customary right existed. 
But there was not one among the nume- 
rous eminent lawyers who possessed a seat 
in that House who would venture to 
endorse the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. For his own part he (Mr. 
Macdonogh) gave it the flattest contradic- 
tion. As a lawyer, he contended that it 
was the ancient custom of the realm to 
raise the sums required for the repair of 
the church by rate. It was true that 
there were great difficulties in enforcing 
this ancient and customary right, and the 
rate had not been collected in many places ; 
but this did not show that the right did 
not exist. The hon. Baronet (Sir J. Tre- 
lawney) who introduced the Bill, and did 
so in a very temperate speech, appealed to 
the Irish Members for support, requesting 
them to argue the case with calmness, 
and hoping by anticipation to have their 
undivided support. His reply to the re- 
quest of the hon. Baronet was, that he 
should have his (Mr. Macdonogh’s) de- 
cided opposition. The hon. Baronet spoke 
of proceeding illogically ; but a more illo- 
gical composition than the Bill itself had 
never been presented to the House. What 
was the reason it assigned for this pro- 
posed total abolition of church rates ? 
The preamble of the Bill recited that in 
particular districts the rate had not been 
enforced, and then the Bill proceeded to 
enact that from and after the passing of 
that Act no rate should be levied any- 
where. This was a direct breach of one 
of the simplest rules of logic, because it 
3 I 
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contended that the ‘customary right” 
existed in every parish still, the difference 
being that between a right existing and a 
right not exercised. The Secretary for 
War said the right did not exist, because 
practically it had been discontinued in 
certain places. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS: What 1 
said was this :*+—That it is not a legal right, 
inasmuch as it cannot be enforced by any 

rocess of law. 

Mr. MACDONOGH: Whichever way 
ihe proposition was phrased, it was not 
sustainable. Suppose the income tax were 
resisted in any locality for seven years, 
would it be said that the parties acquired 
an immunity by wrong, and could they 
then be told by a Minister of the Crown 
that the tax must be abolished, because 
it could not be levied in particular cases ? 
Yet this was a precisely similar case. 
The right hon. Gentleman said a legal 
right does not exist because it cannot be 
enforced ; or, rather, not that it cannot 
be, but is not, enforced. But there can- 
not be the slightest doubt, that if a ma- 
jority agree to a rate, it may be recover- 
ed by law. The statute law in Ireland 
was clear on this point. By the 7 Geo. 
IV. it was provided, that if the parishioners 
did not make a rate, a monition was issued 
to the churehwardens, compelling them to 
make it; and that rate was by the Act as 
enforceable as if all the parish had made it. 
The Act gave every power that might be 
supplied in England. The argument, that 
because the rate had been refused in some 
400 or 500 parishes out of 12,000, and had 
not been enforced in others, that therefore 
the common law right was gone, was ab- 
sird. He thought the proposition of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Wilts 
(Mr. §. Estcourt) was fair, reasonable, and 
just. His right hon. Friend said he could 
not assent to the principle of the total 
abolition of church rates until some other 
provision shall have been made by Parlia- 
ment for the discharge of those obligations 
to which, by custom or statute, the church- 
wardens, on the part of the parish, are 
liable, The single proposition upon which 
his hon. Friend relied could not be dis- 
turbed—namely, that the right to make 
& rate was the ancient customary right 
subsisting by force of the common law of 
England, and that it could not be abo- 
lished until a substitute had been plain- 
ly indicated. He urged that it was the 
duty of the Government to come forward 
with a proposition which would have the 





effect of terminating this angry discus- 
sion ; and in the mean time he trusted that 
the House would reject the present Bill 
by an overwhelming majority, and so com- 
pel the Government to do its duty. 

Mr. REMINGTON MILLS wished to 
remind the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just spoken, that when the agita- 
tion against church rates first commenced, 
Lord Monteagle, then Mr. Spring Rice, 
brought in a Bill charging the amount of 
the church rates on ecclesiastical property. 
That measure was rejected only by a 
majority of three; and the Conservative 
power in the House at that time prevented 
its renewal, If hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site would recur to the principle of that 
measure, he believed they would not en- 
counter much opposition. Since then i¢ 
had been declared to be the common law 
of the land that a church rate could not be 
levied except by the will of the majority of 
the parishioners. But the fact was, that 
the population had outgrown the common 
law as to church rates. At the end of the 
16th century there were 9,284 parishes in, 
England, no doubt with as many churches. 
The population was 5,500,000; and he 
calculated, making a reduction of 58 per 
cent on the gross number of the popu- 
lation for those who could not attend 
public worship, that there was one church 
to every 320 persons. Taking the census 
of 1851, it appeared that there were 14,000 
churches in England ; the popluation was 
18,000,000 ; and making the same re- 
duction on that number, there were now 
1,270 persons demanding admittance to 
every church. The accommodation the 
Church afforded had diminished three- 
fourths since the end of the 16th cen- 
tury in relation to the increased popula- 
tion. There were 10,000,000 persons for 
whom church accommodation ought to be 
provided ; but the Church could only give 
that accommodation for 5,300,000. Con- 
sequently, there were nearly 5,000,000 per- 
sons for whom there was no accommodation 
whatever. The Church said it could not 
provide it; it could do nothing; it had no 
room. It was all very well to talk of com- 
mon right, but common right meant com- 
mon use; and if a man could not use his 
common right, his right was to little pur- 
pose. With regard to Churchmen them- 
selves, they were required to pay for 
churches which they never entered. 
Though churches had increased to tie 
number of 14,000, only four-fifths of them 
were entitled to rates as parish churches, 
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while the persons who attended the other 
one-fifth were compelled, not only to find 
church accommodation for themselves, but 
to pay for the maintenance of fabrics in 
which they could find no room. The erec- 
tion of the district churches had not done 
away, in many cases, with the obliga- 
tion of the people who frequented them to 
pay for the expenses of the parish churches, 
and they are among the most strenuous op- 
ponents of church rates for their parish 
church. The question before the House 
was one that could not be settled by simple 
composition. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. S. Estcourt) thought that by putting a 
truism on the paper he was advancing the 
settlement of the question ; but the only 
way to do that was to submit to the House 
@ practical proposition. There was another 
reason why the Bill of the hon. Baronet 
deserved support—namely, that the ques- 
tion of church rates was now the only one 
in which the jurisdiction of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts extended over the laity of this 
country. If any reasonable compromise 
could be effected, the House would do well 
to adopt it; but to abolish church rates 
altogether appeared to him the only safe | 
constitutional course. The only way of 
doing justice tu the Roman Catholics and | 
Nonconformists was to relieve them from | 
this impost. | 

CotoneL. BARTTELOT said, that the | 





proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Wilts showed that 
they on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House were open to compromise, and he 
thought that some proposition ought to 


come from the Government bench. They 
stood in a very different position now with 
regard to the question from that which 
they occupied some years ago. The opi- 
nion out of doors formerly was widely dif- 
ferent from what it was now. Circum- 
stances had occurred and language had been 
used which had had the effect of shaking 
the strong opinion held by certain classes 
who were in favour of total abolition, and 
now the general desire was that some com- 
promise should be effected. The large 
and populous towns—such as Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Leeds, which were as} 
distinct as possible from the agricultural 
districts—had so far settled the question | 
that they had abolished church rates as 
far as they were themselves concerned. 
These places, therefore, had no grievance 
to complain of. Then, taking the case of 
towns of from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, 
in which, if any grievance existed, it was 
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there to be found, any hon. Member who 
took the trouble to look into the matter 
would see that in those towns the opposi- 
tion had decreased, and the rates were 
earried by large and increasing majorities, 
In the country districts, farmers knew that 
they were rated according to the land they 
held ; they therefore understood the prin. 
ciple of the rate, and were gatisfied with 
it. Dissenters as well as Churchmen were 
willing to contribute, for they knew that 
they had not only been married in the 
parish church, but that they would be 
buried in the churchyard. Even for the 
sake of their poorer neighbours and their 
farm servants they were anxious that the 
fabrics should be maintained, because, no 
matter how they might differ on certain 
points of doctrine, they felt that the mo- 
ney was given for the honour and glory of 
God. In 1854, Lord Russell, speaking on 
this question, said— 

“We have a national Church—we have an 

hereditary aristocracy—we have an _ hereditary 
monarchy; and all these things stand together. 
My opinion is, too, that they would decay and 
fall together. I see no reason why we should 
prefer to these institutions those of the United 
States of America; and I must therefore oppose 
this Bill, as, in my opinion, tending to subvert 
one of the great institutions of the State.”—{3 
Hansard, exxxiv., 475.] 
He did not know whether Earl Russell 
still maintained these views, but there was 
certainly not much to be said in favour of 
the example of America just now. That 
noble Lord might, however, have changed 
his opinions, as other noble Lords had 
done; but no one who had uttered such 
sentiments would stand in the way of a 
compromise which should have for its ob- 
ject the final settlement of this question, 
not upon the peace-at-any-price principle. 
but upon an arrangement based upon a due 
consideration of the rights of all whose in- 
terests might be affected. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, it is at least in- 
teresting to the House, if not convincing, 
that the hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken should have read an extract from 
the speech of a late Member of this House, 
now a Member of the other House, and 
adopted him as a great authority upon 
this question. I presume the hon. Gentle- 
man would not take Lord Russell’s opinion 
upon a great many subjects ; and I pre- 
sume that he will admit it is not unlikely 
that the opinion which Lord Russell holds 
in the year 1862 may at least be as wise 
as that which he held in 1854, inasmuch 
as rational opinions on a question of this 
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nature must be assisted to a considerable 


* extent by the experience which a man 


gains as he advances in life. I do not 
despair in the least of finding the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, like other Gentlemen 
opposite on other questions, eight years 
hence admitting that he was wrong to-day, 
and that the abolition of church rates, 
when it shall have taken place, was a very 
wise measure. We have heard an hon. 
Gentleman and a very learned Gentleman 
from Ireland speak this afternoon—and it 
is very odd, that on this question the Eng- 
lish Church has had frequent occasion to 
rely upon the advocacy of legal luminaries 
from Ireland. But what did the hon. and 
learned Gentleman tell us? He told us 
that a measure which abolished no end of 
bishoprics in Ireland, abolished church 
cess, and something else which I do not 
now recollect. [Mr. Macponocn: Tithes. ] 
And tithes—the hon. Gentleman told us 
that this was a healing measure. I have 
no doubt it was a healing measure, and I 
will undertake to say, that if it had been 
carried much further, it would have been a 
measure still more healing. But having 
that opinion of a measure which was passed 


’ some five-and-twenty years ago with re- 


gard to Ireland, surely.the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman need not have drawn such a 
pieture of the ruin that would happen to 
the Established Church in England if the 
same principle were applied here. I do 
not believe that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
believe it. I believe you are acting not as 
religious Churchmen in this matter, but as 
political Churchmen. Unfortunately, this 
has become in some way a party ques- 
tion. [** No, no!’’] You feel that there is 
something of a question of political supre- 
macy as regards your Church involved in 
it—[‘* No, no !’"]—and therefore you fight 
ithere. [‘*No!’’] Well, then, if you are 
not of that opinion, I can only say that 
you have very little faith in the prin- 
ciples of your Church, and you have gained 
very little from the experience of the last 
half century with regard to the wonderful 
things that your Church can do if it be 
allowed to act from religious zeal, and be 
in no degree interfered with, hindered, or 
assisted by the action of Parliament. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Wilt- 
shire (Mr. S. Estcourt) has discussed this 
question, as he always does, and as a ques- 
tion that touches religion and conscience 
should be discussed—namely, in a spirit 
the most moderate, the most friendly, and, 
80 far as he can see into it, the most just. 
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But his justice has been shown also in 
another particular, for he has—I was going 
to say depreciated—but not only depre- 
ciated, but he has repudiated and rejected 
absolutely every scheme that every one, of 
whatever party, has hitherto submitted to 
the House on this question. I do not 
complain that he objects to the measure of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Tavistock 
(Sir J. Trelawny). He objects even to 
hisown measure. He has repudiated that. 
He says that now he clearly sees that that 
which he thought would be a simple and 
admirable settlement of this question a 
year ago would have been no settlement 
at all; and he admits, further, that a Bill 
which would not be a final settlement of 
this question is of no value at all. I 
admit that, and for that reason I think he 
does not give the House good advice in 
asking it to agree to his Resolution. I 
was amused at the reason which the right 
hon. Gentleman assigned for the failure of 
all these Bills. What would one suppose 
if, in the ease of medicine or of mechanics, 
everything failed? His own Bill, the pro- 
position of the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Walpole), that of 
the Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate), one brought in by the late 
Member for Preston (Mr. Cross), another 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary (Sir G. Grey), and half a dozen 
others, have all failed. Then, I should 
say, there is something radically wrong 
about them. Either they did not meet 
the case, or, meeting the case, the oppo- 
nents of the case would not agree to them, 
and therefore they failed. He says they 
failed because they were not founded on 
a constitutional principle, and he quoted 
the opinions of several lawyers and judges 
to show the constitutional right. No- 
body disputes about the question of 
constitutional right — which, I presume, 
means legal right. The hon. Member for 
Wycombe (Mr. R. Mills), in a maiden 
speech, has placed this question with great 
fairness and foree before the House. He 
says—though in language not quite exact 
—the population has outgrown the state 
of things to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man referred. Is it because 800 years 
ago, as one learned Gentleman from Ireland 
says, and 500 years ago, as another hon. 
Gentleman says, a practice or a law existed, 
that therefore it must exist forever? That 
is the question which is placed before us. 
We have had changes in almost every de- 
partment of State government. The facts 
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are altogether changed, What reason is 
there, therefore, that the law should not 
change, and the practice change with the 
facts? We have been twenty-eight years 
discussing this question, because a great 
majority of the people have discovered that 
what you call the constitutional or legal 
principle of church rates was at variance 
with their true rights and interests. I 
recollect an admirable work, I think a 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, by the late 
Dr. Lingard, the historian of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and a man of singular 
accuracy and impartiality, in which occurs 
a passage which points to that very fact. 
He says in effect, that in times past no- 
thing could be more equitable or just, 
nothing more proper in his view, than the 
system of the church rate as it then exist- 
ed in the various parishes of England ; but 
he says that the men who in past times, 
with exact justice, established the system 
of church rates by local organization and 
collection, and so forth, would, had they 
lived in our time, have repudiated the very 
thing which they established in their time ; 
because a man who could say it was just 
and wise to do that 700 or 800 years ago, 
in the then cireumstances of the country— 
if he were here, he would tell you it was 
not wise and just, all the circumstances 
having undergone a complete change. I 
must call attention to some phrases used 
by the right hon. Gentleman, which did 
not appear sufficiently definite. He speaks 
of the “‘common interest” we all have in the 
church, I recollect a ‘‘ common interest” 
a clergyman once asked me to share. He 
asked me to subscribe towards what he 
considered the ornamentation of his church 
—for some curious and grotesque figures 
which were to peep out from under the 
slates. I told him I did not like to sub- 
scribe to places of worship which were to 
be handed over to bishops, and that I had 
other things to do with any surplus funds 
I might have. ‘* Well, but,”’ he said, 
‘‘ one thing we do—you can’t deny we do 
something to keep the people quiet.’’ The 
right hon, Gentleman says that in those 
churches every Sunday you have the 
Scriptures read and morality preached— 
he might have gone further, and have said 
that the principles of Christianity—I will 
admit it—are, to a large extent, faithfully 
preached. I deny none of this ; for there 
is nO one more ready to admit the good in 
every sect than 1 am. It is quite true all 
this is done, and we all have an interest 
that it should be done; but I have no 
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more interest in its being done in the 
parish church than I have in its being 
done in the Wesleyan chapel. I have the 
same interest in them all, I faney | 
know what the right hon. Gentleman is 
communicating to his neighbours at this 
moment. The right hon, Gentleman had 
a further meaning than that in what he 
said about ‘‘ common interest :’’ he meant 
that we have citizens’ rights in the Esta. 
blished Church. That is quite true; and 
we do not in the least propose to interfere 
with them. As regards the common jn- 
terest every man has, that the truth, so 
far as he knows it, should be taught in 
every place of worship, that morality 
should be upheld, and the highest sanction 
should be offered to influence the conduct 
of the people, we have precisely the same 
interest that this should be done in the 
churches of the Established Church that 
we have in its being done in the chapels of 
every other sect in the kingdom ; and we 
have no more interest in the one than in 
the other. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to the Toleration Act, and admitted 
that it was quite right. By that Act, the 
natural right of men to worship according 
to their conscience—he even said according 
to their fancy—was made legal by the Par- 
liament of the country. What is it we want 
now? We want that the natural right of 
men, not only to worship according to their 
consciences, but not to be muleted for any 
other kind of worship which is not accord. 
ing to their consciences, should be made 
legal. What was the good of your Tolera- 
tion Act if it amounted merely to this? 
“* Walk out of our churech—build chapels 
—do what you like—have any kind of 
religious service you please, but still you 
shall contribute to the full, as heretofore, 
for the performance of services in a man- 
ner you do not approve or you do not think 
necessary.”” I say that what we ask now 
is merely, to a certain extent, the com- 
plement of the Toleration Act, If it was 
right to legalize a natural right 170 years 
ago. it is right now to legalize the na- 
tural right which we now assert. I ask 
hon. Gentlemen opposite if there be any 
friend of the Church who will say, as I 
wish some one would get up and say, that 
Churchmen will not maintain their place 
of worship, will not wash a surplice, will 
not do any of those things whieh the hum- 
blest congregations of Primitive Methodists 
constantly do. I want some one to get 
up and say to the party which owns the 
great bulk of the land, which holds the 
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patronage of the Government and enjoys | passed, you will all admit you were wrong 
it, and has enjoyed it in all time past, | on this matter as you were on the others ; 
which boasts itself to be the richest, which | and you will find the whole breath of society 
has the great seats of learning at its dispo- | in England and Wales will have been puri- 
sal, which assumes in both Houses of Par- | fied by this change which we now propose. 
Jiament a pre-eminent authority—I want| I think the Resolution which the right 
some one to dare to stand up in this Par- | hon. Gentleman has submitted to the House 
liament and say, that with all this power, | isone which the House ought not to assent 
and with all this greatness, that party is|to. The right hon. Gentleman has stated, 
not liberal enough to support its own|that if nobody else did anything, he 
churches. Now, we do not in the least | should—though he thought it was the duty 
want to diminish the number of your | of the Government to do it—he should be 
churches or their usefulness. To my cer-| ready to submit to the House, after consul- 
tain knowledge, it gives the greatest plea- | tation with his friends, a Resolution which, 
sure to the leading men whom you blame | I presume, would define or shadow forth a 
so much as connected with this agitation, | proper settlement of the question. I do not 
to see the voluntary activity which has | think the House ought to place much con- 
been displayed on every side in your) fidence that he will be able to perform 
Church. All we want is, that the volun-| that which he undertakes. He has brought 
tary action which has done so much in | iorward one measure—he was confident it 
every other department of your Church | was a good thing; and he is now as con- 
should be allowed full play in regard to | fident it was worth nothing. I say, upon 
this particular department to which the | his own principle, that a measure which 
chureh rates have heretofore been applied. | does not finally settle the question is not 
I recollect sitting on a Committee some| worth anything. So has the right hon. 
years ago, when the hon. Member for | Member for Lambridge University tried 
Leeds (Mr. Baines) produced statistics of | and signally failed. The Resolution says 
what had been done by your Chureh since that it is unjust and inexpedient to abolish 
the beginning of the century, chiefly in| an ancient customary right until some pro- 
the county of Lancaster and in the West | vision has been made as a substitute for it. 
Riding of Yorkshire. The whole charac- | It is only the old story ; the language is 
ter of your Church has been revolutionized | rather more difficult to comprehend, but it 
in that time. All the vast increase that; means the same thing—that the friends 
has taken place, and of which you con- | and partisans of the Established Church, 
stantly and justly boast so much—so far) and the political party with which it is 
as such things can be made matter of; mainly connected, do not intend to part 
boasting—all this has been effected by | with this levy of the church rate until Par- 
the very principle which in this House, as | liament shall grant a substitute that shall 
political Churchmen, you so constantly | be equai to it. [‘* Hear, hear!” from the 
deride, and, though perhaps you may not) Opposition benches.| Well, that is honest. 
mean it by your language, sometimes you| The right hon. Gentleman’s proposition 
are not even ashamed to insult. Why is! comes simply to this—he proposes to give 
it, after all this change has taken place, | a substitute for what exists, but he pro- 
and when in all parts of the country you poses nothing which will in any degree, so 
tind churches raised up by the people in| far as I ean find, be a remedy for the griev- 
greater numbers than heretofore, you fear | ance. Where ean you get the £250,000 ? 
to trust to them for this small matter of | I hope somebody on the opposite side will 
£200,000 or £250,000 a year, which,| get up after me and tell us. You would 
with every kind of evil that can be con-| not have it when it was proposed to get 
ceived, you extort—a portion of it, at least, | it by a proper management of the Church 
from those who are unwilling to pay? I) funds: the * healing measure’? you repu- 
maintain that the whole country affords| diated. Then it was proposed that it 
abundant evidence that this side of the, should come cut of the Consolidated Fund. 
House, in the course it takes upon this | Of course that was opposed by those who 
question, is perfectly right. As you are|are against church rates; and now the 
obliged to admit a dozen great measures |right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
of legislation which in past years you| Wiltshire admits he would rather have the 
opposed to be wise, so I have not the| Bill of the hon. Member for Tavistock 
smallest doubt that five or ten years after| than come to this House and ask for a 
this Bill, or such a Bill, shall have been | vote as a substitute for church rates. If 
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you cannot get it out of Church funds, 
nor out of the public funds, and you 
cannot get it out of a mixed rate col- 
lected like this, partly from Churehmen 
and partly from Dissenters, where are 
you likely to get it? Every year, every 
day, this matter goes further, you will get 
Jess and less from the Dissenters. You 
may get more from Churehmen, but I do not 
suppose you will, except where church rates 
are abolished. Where they are abolish- 
ed, I find Churchmen willing to give twice 
or even six times as much as they paid in 
rates. If anybody were to tell me of a 
district in which the rates collected were 
insufficient for the repair of the church, 
my advice would be—Abolish the rate ; 
appeal to all your own people ; point to 
the venerable fabric in which they have 
so long worshipped, and tell them the 
things likely to excite their liberality and 
their sympathy, which you know how to 
do so well, and you will not be long with- 
out all you want. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last said, ‘* They marry in our 
churches ; they bury in our burial-grounds.”’ 
Why, do not you marry yourselves in your 
own churches? Do not you bury in the 
burial grounds? Are not these reasons 


why you should cling to your own church, 


and subscribe freely to it? If you would 
but have faith, even as a grain of mustard 
seed, you might remove this great moun- 
tain at once. I believe you cannot main- 
tain this rate. I believe no theory of 
‘common interest” will convince the Non- 
conformists of this country that it is their 
duty either as citizens or as conscientious 
Christians to continue to pay this rate. 
They may pay it—some of them—but they 
pay it with grudging, with no friendly feel- 
ing to your church, and with no advantage 
to your system. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says nothing is of any value except 
that which will finally settle this question. 
He does not believe himself—I appeal to 
him, as an honest man—he does not be- 
lieve that any one of the propositions that 
have been submitted to the House on this 
subject, unless it be that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tavistock, can at all co anything 
materially to settle this question? There 
was one proposition I made which I think 
he would be almost willing to accept, and I 
have a strong suspicion, that if the right 
hon. Member for Wiltshire and I were ap- 
pointed to settle the question, we should 
not be long in submitting a satisfactory 
proposition to the House. I judgeas much 
from the speeches he has made, and from 
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the opinions he has often undisguisedly 
expressed. I proposed a very simple plan 
—(it was not one of my discovery ; I do 
not pretend to be a discoverer)—by which 
you might leave everything as it is, except 
the power to enforce the rate. The hon, 
Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) claims to be 
a discoverer ; and he has expressed his 
regret that he has not had an opportunity 
of bringing his admirable proposition be- 
fore the House. If you leave everything 
just as it is—your citizenship, your com- 
mon interests, your vestry meetings, your 
discussion as to the amount of rate for the 
services of the Church, your determining 
the rate and the time of payment, your 
issuing your little notes, your going about 
from house to house to collect, I doubt if 
there be a single parish in England—and 
recollect I am not a Churchman, and never 
have had an enthusiasm for Churchmen as 
such, nor for the Church itself—but speaking 
honestly, from my knowledge of the people 
of this country, 1 do not believe there is a 
single parish in England, in which it would 
be found difficult to raise by voluntary sub- 
scriptions as much as is considered neces- 
sary to expend on the services of the 
Church. If I am of that opinion, and I 
have repeatedly expressed it, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite will not blame me for urging 
it upon them. Let us get rid on this ques- 
tion, if we can, of all party feeling, and 
anxiety for party triumph. If you are 
willing to entertain such a proposition, I 
will ask the bon. Member for Tavistock to 
withdraw his Bill, or when it goes into 
Committee to take out of it the clauses 
which you consider offensive, and to put in 
one clause that would withdraw the legal 
power of enforcing the rate. If you will do 
so, I believe that the next year, and the year 
after, and the year after that, the House will 
have a pleasant Session in anticipation that 
there was no church rate debate or division 
to come on; and the Church throughout 
the country will feel that it is placed ina 
stronger position, and the religious and 
social harmony of the country will not be 
interrupted by those broils which so inces- 
santly take place in connection with this 
guestion. _I tell hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that a greater question is growing with this 
question. I believe the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 8S. 
Estcourt) is aware of this fact, that every 
vestry meeting—evcry meeting which is 
held on this question in any parish—has 
become a meeting for teaching a lesson 
which some hon. Gentlemen may think 
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rnicious, and many may think advanta- 
geous, bat which tends to greater changes 
than the mere abolition of this miserable 
tax. The Liberation Society is a dread- 
fol object—I do not say in the night 
dreams—but in the waking visions of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. It has been greatly 
abused in this House—most undeservedly 
and most unjustly so. It is an honest 
Society, composed of earnest men, working 
for what they consider noble objects ; and, 
however hon. Gentlemen opposite may 
abuse it, it is not to be despised. The 
Liberation Society can have at every meet- 
ing at which this question is discussed 
some person quite competent to go into the 
general question of Church Establishments. 
And while this assembly is engaged in 
settling this little tax, great principles 
wholly opposed to those which hon. Gentle- 
men opposite hold may sink too deepiy for 
eradication into the minds of those who lis- 
tento them. I can wait; that is no harm for 
me; [am not an enthusiast in favour of 
the Established Church ; but I speak here 
as wishing this question to be settled on its 
own basis and in its own time, leaving all 
greater questions to the further discussions 
and deliberations which an intelligent and 


Christian people will, no doubt, give to them. 

Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wiltshire, and I think the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Macdonogh) 
appealed to the Government on this matter. 
On that point I shall have no difficulty in 


agreeing with them. I believe that the 
Government ought to take it up, not 
merely because it is a great question in 
itself, but out of respect to the great party 
on this side the House by whom alone they 
hold office. It has been for many years 
past the course of Governments to take 
every question into their hands at a certain 
period of its career, because a Goverment 
is more fitted to effect a settlement than 
any private Member can be. But what is 
the case with regard to this particular 
question 2? While individual Members have 
not become more potent to settle the ques- 
tion, we see the Government more and 
more indisposed to take it up. I recollect 
when the Government of Lord Aberdeen 
was formed, an hon. Friend of mine on this 
side of the House, who is not only a poli- 
tician but a wit, said that the Government 
of Lord Aberdeen would get on very well 
80 long as it kept clear of politics. That 
appears to me to be rather the course of 
the Government of the noble Lord. There 
are two reasons why the Government 
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should change their course in regard to 
the matter. One of them is sure to have 
the sympathies of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire made a very remarkable 
speech some time last November—it was 
in the days of fog—and the right hon. 
Gentleman attempted to clarify this great 
question. He never made a speech more 
remarkable or more ingenious. I would 
have given a good deal to have seen the 
countenance of that Bishop who was on 
the platform listening to it. But the right 
hon. Gentleman did not confine his sym- 
pathy to the great Church Establishment 
—his commiseration was excited for Mem- 
bers on his own side of the House. He 
complained that the country had not suf- 
ficiently supported them in the almost 
superhuman efforts which they made on 
behalf of the Church. He said this was 
only done by a strain upon the physi- 
eal energies of those who repelled the 
attacks, and that it was not in human 
nature to continue such efforts unless the 
country and Churchmen generally came 
forward to support them. At the time 
when I read this, the eye of my mind 
turned to the hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck) and other hon. Members, whose 
physical energies never seem to fail them. 
To prevent the strain upon these valuable 
energies, the Government ought to take up 
the subject. But the right hon. Gentleman 
called upon the country, if it wished to 
defend the Church against attacks, to give 
him and his party the benefit of its sup- 
port in the opposition which they gave to 
this Bill. I hope, if this be any reason 
with the noble Lord, he will take the 
Bill into his own hands. But there is 
another reason. We, on this side of the 
House, have a substantial grievance. I do 
not know how many on this side will 
vote to-day against the Bill—perhaps none 
—very few. There is no question which can 
be brought before the House—not even the 
question of a vote of want of confidence in 
the Government—that would unite a larger 
number of votes on this side of the House 
than the question about to be submitted to 
it. If that be so—if this question affects 
the feelings of millions of the people—if all 
reasonable men (who I hope are still the 
majority) wish this question to be settled, 
I think that we, and you indeed also (the 
Opposition), have a right to call upon the 
Government to take up this matter, and 
submit to the House a measure founded 
on some basis that will be acceptable to 
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the great body of their supporters in the 
country. Let them do what we always 
find Government unwilling to do—let them 
stake their existence on carrying the mea- 
sure. If the Government ignores politics 
altogether ; and if this question is only to 
be used in the boroughs to return Mem- 
bers to support the present Government 
against the Conservatives ; and if the pre- 
sent Government care nothing for its being 
earried, then, I say, let them abdicate 
their functions as statesmen, and take their 
places on that bench as—what shall I call 
them—as superior clerks. I am anxious 
for the final settlement of this question on 
some principle so simple and so just that it 
will recommend itself to the great body of 
the people, and never invite further conten- 
tion in this House. I believe, that if you 
on the benches opposite will drop your 
feelings of hostility towards those who—as 
you suppose—are attacking the supremacy 
of your Church; if you look only to the 
harmony which all religious sects ought to 
endeavour to cultivate; if you look to those 
great principles which are mainly taught, 
as much in your Church as in our Churches, 
you will come to the conclusion that there 
is notin this question any thing that makes 


it worth the while of the country and of 


Parliament further to debate about it. 
Twenty-eight years have not exhausted 
the attacks which are incessantly made 
upon this odious and unjust impost, and 
the assailants have not yet been driven off. 
If you maintain it for twenty-eight years 
longer, you will not drive off those who feel 
that it is their imperative duty to assail it. 
Let us then, in a Session in which nothing 
has been hitherto done except the spending 
of money which is hardly gathered from 
the people, agree to settle this question— 
let us, 1 implore you, make this Session 
famous for one thing—namely, that we 
have allayed a source of constant irritation 
throughout the country, and embodied in 
English law one of the plainest precepts of 
Gospel morality--that we do to all our 
neighbours as we would wish them to do 
to us. 

Sir PERCY BURRELL rose to sup- 
port the Amendment, and to enter his pro- 
test against dragging into this discussion 
matters which had nothing whatever to do 
with the question under discussion. The 
law relating to this subject was founded 
upon the common law, and that was found- 
ed upon the principles of common sense 
and justice. He wished to express his 
disapproval of the attempts to treat this 
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question as one merely involving political 
considerations. 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON : Sir, every 
one who has heard the speech of the hon, 
Member for Birmingham will allow that | 
am justified in making two remarks on it, 
The first is, that all the arguments of the 
hon. Member are applicable as much to the 
payment of tithes as the payment of chureh 
rates ; and the other is, that he forgot, as 
all who take his line on this question are 
prone to do, that the Church of England is 
essentially the poor man’s church. There 
is no place of worship belonging to the 
Church of England throughout the land 
which the poor man is not at all times free 
to enter without payment of any kind ; and 
that forms one of the grounds on which 
we rest our vindication of the rates. The 
hen. Member applied to us the designation 
of political Churehmen. I might, with 
more reason, speak of him and his friends 
as political Dissenters. I must take ex- 
ception to the answer which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham made, upon the quota- 
tion which my hon. Friend the Member 
for Sussex (Major Barttelot) made from a 
speech delivered some years ago by Lord 
John Russell. The hon. Member observed 
that the noble Lord had as good a right to 
an opinion in 1862 as in 1854. My ob- 


jection is that the answer does not apply. 


The noble Lord has never told us that he 
has changed his opinion. The complaint 
I made against the noble Lord is that he 
has changed his vote—that he has chang- 
ed his conduct, but that he has never 
changed his opinions. [** Oh!’’] At least, 
he never told the House that his views had 
undergone an alteration. In the same 
speech, I believe, to which reference has 
been made, the noble Lord used words 
which have already been verified in a re- 
markable degree. He said, ‘1 do not 
think that a general who has to defend 
a fortress is apt to say, ‘1 will abandon 
the outworks, and then the citadel will be 
safe.’’’ Those words involved a great 
principle, and again and again the noble 
Lord, as the leading champion in this 
House of church rates, uttered that warn- 
ing. There are points, however, in the 
speech of the hon. Member for Birmingham 
in which I heartily agree. I am glad to 
hear from his lips a distinet declaration 
that he desires a settlement of this ques- 
tion. I join most cordially in that wish. 
The subject is painful. It is inconsist- 
ent with the interests of religion, and 
fraught with acrimony and bad. feeling. 
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I believe there is no man on either side 
of the House, whether Churchman or Dis- 
senter, Who does not in his heart feel 
that the time has arrived when this ques- 
tion ought to be disposed of in some way 
or other, and that this annual debate and 
perpetual controversy should cease. Hold- 
ing those views, I heard the remarks of 
the right hon, Baronet the War Secretary 
(Sir George Lewis) with surprise and regret. 
He asked what was the objection to pew- 
rents? It is that the church ought to be 
free to every man. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman told us, moreover, that last year 
he had suggested to the House a plan 
for the solution of this question, and that 
he still adhered to it. But why does not 
the Government of which he is a Mem- 
ber take up that plan and present it to 
us? What have been the main obstacles 
to the solution of this question? One is 
the violence manifested by a portion of 
the Dissenters, and the other is the ter- 
giversation of certain eminent politicians 
in this House. I have never spoken other- 
wise than with respect of the Protestant 
Dissenters. I readily acknowledge that 
the ministrations of the Church have not 
kept pace with the rapid increase of the 
population, and that those who have at 
heart the interest of true religion are 
under deep obligation to the Protestant 
Dissenters for the extent to which they 
have supplied the deficiency. I believe 
there is a section of our Dissenting bre- 
thren who sincerely feel that the payment 
of rates is a matter of conscience; but 
there are others who do not sympathize 
with the agitation against the rates, and 
are ready to contribute as individuals for 
the support of the Church. Some of the 
Dissenters, and especially those connected 
with the Liberation Society, have carried on 
the controversy with great acrimony to- 
wards the Church, and are open to the 
charge which the hon, Member for Bir- 
mingham made very unjustly against us, 
of offering insult to their opponents. [Mr. 
Bricut: No,no!] To show the spirit and 
language of this seetion, I will read a few 
lines from a high authority in the Dis- 
senting ranks. Mr. Miall, in one of his 
published works, says— 

“ What we require is, that when the present in- 
cumbent shall’ depart this life, the successor shall 
hot be appointed, and that the funds should be 
sequestrated to the use of the civil Government.” 
The next extract is from the Nonconform- 
ist's Sketch Book, edited by the same 
gentleman— 
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“The Church of England is an image earved 
with marvellous cunning, tricked out in solemn 
vestments, a part woven by human fancy, a part 
stolen from the chest of truth—an image, we 
repeat,,an outside semblance,a counterfeit ... 
empty, without heart, destitute of any well-spring 
of vitality . . . Kings, nobles, and bishops under 
the sanction, and on the behalf of their Chureh, 
perpetuate a thousand enormities, violate every 
maxim of religion, degrade, insult, harass, im- 
prison—regard neither justice nor mercy in their 
pursuit of pelf. An attention to rites for the 
performance of which fees may be exacted— 
heartless formality—a blind, unreasoning, igno- 
rant superstitious obedience to the priesthood— 
payment of tithes and Easter offerings and church 
rates—these are the great objects of our Establish- 
ment. ‘l'o shatter this image, and give the dust of 
it to the four winds of heaven . . . is the sacred 
mission of Protestant Dissenting ministers.” 


The Christian’s Penny Magazine, edited by 
John Campbell, D.D., denounces the Church 
of England as ‘‘an engine of Satan to 
delude and deceive the people.’’ I will not 
weary the Ilouse by repeating the language 
of Mr. Morley, Dr. Foster, and other emi- 
nent Nonconformists, as they are doubtless 
already acquainted with it. I will only 
remind hon. Members of one statement 
made by Mr. Morley before the Lords’ 
Committee. He was asked, *‘ You have 
stated that there is a very strong opinion 
on the part of Dissenters that church rates 
ought to be abolished, even as applicable te 
Churchmen?”’ His reply was, ** Yes, 
clearly.’’ Dr, Foster took the same view. 
I ask the House whether that is not a 
degree of extra liberality which borders 
closely upon tyranny and oppression? The 
chureh rate abolitionists not merely wish to 
abolish a grievance upon Dissenters, but 
they wish to prevent Churchmen from 
paying church rates, I regret much that 
the question should be embarrassed by 
such questions as these. When one re- 
flects on how much the difference between 
Dissenters and Churchmen relate to form 
rather than substance, considering how 
nearly they are agreed upon the great 
leading doctrines of the Christian faith, 
it is impossible to deplore too much the 
acrimony and extravagance of the views I 
have just cited. But how came these 
opinions to be elicited before the Lords’ 
Committee? I believe it was owing to the 
measure introduced by Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment in 1858, who deserved credit for 
doing that from which the present Govern- 
ment shrink—grappling with the subject. 
I am sorry to hear that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Wilts (Mr. 8. Est- 
court) does not attach very great value to 
that measure, and thinks it ought not to 
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be repeated. I still adhere to it candidly. 
What is the effect it produced upon the 
extreme party who advocated the abolition 
of church rates? Up to that time ghurch 
rates had been objected to on conscientious 
grounds ; but since Lord Derby’s Bill of 
1858 that ground could no longer be main- 
tained. It was proposed in a conciliatory 
spirit, and gave relief to conscientious 
seruples. It was rejected by the Dissent- 
ers, and from that moment the conscien- 
tious grievance was gone. But the agita- 
tion was to be prolonged and a new platform 
had to be sought. The real ground of 
opposition was then disclosed. It was not 
relief from the payment of a rate which 
conscience disapproved, but the destruction 
of the Church as a State establishment 
which was desired. I am deeply sorry that 
this course should have been adopted by 
the Dissenters. As a Churchman—as one 
who is anxious to uphold church rates as 
the legitimate means of maintaining the 
fabric of the house of God, I am not 
sorry that the Dissenters adopted this 
violent policy ; for it has told against their 
own cause. It has opened the eyes of 


many Liberal Members, who formerly sup- 
ported them, to their ulterior designs, and 


has done probably more good than harm to 
the Church. But I regret it, because it 
has postponed a settlement. To that re- 
sult the tergiversation of certain political 
leaders has also contributed, and I am glad 
to see that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government has arrived in time to hear 
my remarks. With deep respect for the 
noble Lord, I must express my regret at 
the course which he himself, Lord Russell, 
and some other gentlemen on that bench 
have pursued on this subject. I have no 
right to impute motives, but it certainly 
appears to me that the change in the Votes 
of these noble Lords was dictated by party 
considerations—that they sacrificed the in- 
terests of the Church to the interests of 
party. They changed their votes, but I 
never heard that they had changed their 
opinions. With regard to Earl Russell, 
I am quite confident that I am justified in 
using that language, and I believe that I 
am equally justified in using it with regard 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. In conclusion, I will only repeat 
the expression of my earnest desire to see 
this question settled, and settled upon fair 
and equitable principles. I will go further 
and state my deep disappointment that 
it has not been settled this year. I 
confess that last Session I was very san- 
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guine that the time had come when a com. 
promise might be effected. I had the 
honour of conferring with no inconsiderable 
number of Gentlemen who sit on the oppo. 
site side of the House, and I found them 
influenced by a most moderate spirit, and 
anxious to come to an equitable compromise, 
There was really scarcely any difference 
of opinion between the Gentlemen who sat 
on different sides of the House, and who 
took part in those conferences as to the 
grounds on which an arrangement might 
have been made ; but I am sorry to say 
that, I believe under pressure from their 
constituents, hon. Members opposite re. 
ceded from the ground which they had 
taken, and those attempts to bring about an 
arrangement were productive of no result. 
I am, however, sanguine enough to think 
that, notwithstanding that failure, the time 
is not far off when the moderate and con- 
ciliatory course which has been taken by 
the Church party on this subject will pre- 
vail. I believe that the Church of Englagd 
is the most tolerant Church in the world, 
and I believe that she will never lose by 
continuing to act, as she has hitherto 
acted, upon conciliatory and truly liberal 
principles. I, for one, as a member of 
that Church, shall be happy at any moment 
to lend my humble aid to bring about a 
fair adjustment of this painful and difficult 
question, and I do most earnestly hope 
that at no distant day the Church and 
religion may be relieved from the seandal 
of these annual squabbles in the British 
Parliament. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had placed church rates and tithes in 
the same category, whereas they stood 
upon entirely different principles. The 
tithe was a rent-charge, enforced by 
distinct and recognised principle of law, 
whereas church rates were little better 
than an illusory possession. The desira- 
bility of having a compromise had been 
urged on both sides of the House ; in his 
opinion, however, the advances, if a com- 
promise was to be made, should be made 
by the Conservative party. Her Majesty’s 
Government had very little encouragement 
to propose such a compromise, as their 
own supporters were nearly unanimous In 
favour of total abolition; while the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks, 
with all his power of rhetoric, had not 
been able to induce his party to combine 
in support of a measure which he under- 
stood was to proceed from that side of the 
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House. Probably the Opposition would be 
able to manage things better when they 
eame again into power; and when this Bill 
was before the House last Session, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite certainly 
promised, that if it were thrown out, he 
would bring in some other measure for 
a settlement of this question. No doubt 
that promise induced many of the sup- 
porters of the hon. Baronet’s measure 
to go into the lobby with the right hon. 
Gentleman; and the Speaker of the 
House gave his casting vote against that 
measure upon the understanding that the 
House was in favour of some other plan 
than that of abolition. The Liberal Mem- 
bers had a right now to call upon the 
right hon. Gentleman to fulfil his pro- 
mise. But what did the opposite side of 
the House now offer to them? A com- 
promise in the terms of the Resolution 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Wiltshire. That 
proposition was by no means such a one 
as the Liberal Members had a right to 
expect. It east upon the Government 
the responsibility of bringing in a mea- 
sure to settle this question. It contained 
conditions which were impracticable, and 
which would not be accepted by the coun- 
try. He deprecated the breaches of faith 
which the two great political parties had 
committed on this subject. He thought he 
was the best friend of the Church who 
endeavoured to settle this vexed question 
by supporting some such measure as was 
proposed by the hon. Member for Tavi- 
stock. [** Divide, Divide!’’] 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the House be- 
ing anxious to come to a division—an im- 
patience at which I am not at all surprised 
—I shall occupy but a very few minutes in 
the observations I am desirous of address- 
ingto you. But, if [ were to pass over 
the remarks of the hon. Gentleman, so far as 
they have reached this side of the House, 
we should go to a division with an imputa- 
tion resting upon the conduct of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on this side, in reference to their 
dealing with this important question, which 
is, I think, quite undeserved. We have 
been reminded during this discussion that 
this question has occupied Parliament for 
now nearly thirty years, during which time 
twenty-three schemes have been brought 
forward for its solution and settlement, two 
of them under the auspices of Ministries of 
the Crown, one of those Ministries being 
Whig and the other Tory, and all of them 
have proved wholly ineffectual to effect 
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the object their framers had in view. The 
inference which I draw from these cireum- 
stances is very different from that which 
has been deduced by some hon. Gentlemen. 
My conclusion is, that if such a remarkable 
history could be brought forward with re- 
spect to any public question in this country, 
it only proves that the question was not 
ripe for legislation, and that the country 
did not really require it to be dealt with. 
No doubt, when you are dealing with 
an ancient Jaw and an ancient custom, 
there must be many abuses which might 
be removed, and many improvements of 
which it is susceptible. So it may be 
said with regard to this question. No 
doubt, in the appropriation of the sums 
levied by church rates there were appro- 
priations which could not be altogether 
justified, and in other cases appropriations 
which were of too limited and exclusive a 
character. But who can suppose, that if 
those were the abuses and grievances 
which required a remedy, the House of 
Commons, the most practical assembly in 
the world, would have wasted thirty years, 
and made twenty-three legislative experi- 
ments—experiments emanating from Mini- 
stries formed from both the great political 
parties of the country—and yet never ad- 
vanced a single jot towards the solution of 
the difficulty 2? Why, what was the cause 
of this? It was that the pretext for legis- 
lation was not the real cause of the move- 
ment. And it was only after these re- 
peated discussions, after these repeated 
attempts, and after these influential inter- 
ferences, that the truth was at last disco- 
vered, and the issue was recognised as one 
which concerned not the management of 
church rates, but the existence of Church 
Establishments, and the connection of 
the Church of England with the State. 
When you come to deal with an issue 
of that magnitude, I am not surprised 
that twenty-eight years should have 
been occupied without producing any 
effect ; I am not surprised that so many 
projects have failed, and that such influ- 
ential interferences have had no result. 
But now the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) says that we on this side of 
the House entered into an engagement 
with himself and his friends, and that by 
not fulfilling that engagement we have de- 
ceived and misled them in this matter. 
That is a very grave imputation. What- 
ever may be the differences of opinion upon 
any subject in this House, we are all inter- 
ested in the observance of good faith; and 
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until I heard that accusation from the hon. 
Gentleman, I had hoped that both sides of 
the House had always been nice and deli- 
eate in the observance of engagements of 
this character. The hon. Gentleman, with 
great inaccuracy, singled me out individu- 
ally as the person who had misled the 
House by undertaking, that if the Bill of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Tavistock 
was withdrawn, I would make an effort for 
the settlement of the question. The hon. 
Gentleman must be under a great mistake. 
I have certainly always exerted myself to 
the utmost to ensure the defeat of the 
Bill of the hon. Baronet; but I have always 
maintained, and have always given my 
opinion, both publicly and privately, that 
no settlement of this question could be 
advantageously undertaken except by a 
Government. It is very true that many of 
my friends, whose assistance and advice 
upon all questions are my greatest pride, 
have entertained different opinions upon 
the subject. It is very true that my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 
S. Estcourt) advanced with regard to this 
question a long way in the line indicated 
by the hon. Gentleman ; but did my right 
hon. Friend shrink from attempting to ful- 
fil his pledge? It is in the memory of the 
House that, after the defeat of this Bill 
last year, my right hon. Friend brought 
forward, or made known to those who were 
deeply interested in the question, a Bill 
upon the subject ; and we all know that 
that Bill was received with no favour or 
satisfaction by them. My right hon. 
Friend then stated publicly in the House 
that he had fulfilled his engagement, and 
that he should make no further effort in 
that direction. His words must be remem- 
bered by the House ; and I ask with con- 
fidence, is there any foundation for the 
grave imputation which the hon. Member 
for Swansea has made upon Members 
who sit on this side of the House? I am of 
opinion, with the hon, Member for Birming- 
ham, that this is a question which ought to 
engage the attention of the Government. 
Upon that point the hon. Member for 
Birmingham takes quite a different course 
from that of the hon. Member who has 
just addressed us with so much acerbity of 
feeling. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
says that it is the duty of the Government 
to attempt to settle this question ; but the 
hon. Member for Swansea says that no one 
ought to attempt to settle it except the 
Gentlemen who sit on this side of the 
House. I think it is the duty of the 
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Government ; because they have voted for 
the total abolition of church rates, and 
therefore it can be no longer pleaded for 
the Government that they have not unequi- 
vocally adopted the policy which has been 
recommended by the hon. Baronet. [ 
cannot, however, say that I am more 
sanguine than is the hon. Member for 
Birmingham that the Government will un- 
dertake this great responsibility, seeing 
that several important questions regarding 
the United Kingdom are left in the hands 
of private Members to be dealt with in this 
House. Observe what has taken place 
this Session as regards both England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. I certainly see 
great questions trying to be solved, but I 
do not find them in the hands of the Go- 
vernment. When an alteration in the 
Marriage Law of Ireland is proposed—no 
inconsiderable question—I find that it is 
brought forward by a Member of the Oppo- 
sition sitting to my right. The Excise 
law of Scotland, another great question fit 
for the consideration of the Government, 
occupied our attention last night. That is 
in the hands of a Gentleman who sits on 
my left. When Ireland and Scotland have 
these important questions in the hands of 
private Members, I am not at all surprised 
that a not unimportant English question, 
the abolition of church rates, should also 
be in the hands of a private Member. But 
notwithstanding these circumstances I am 
still of opinion that it would be a great 
public advantage if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would take up this question; and I 
have the more hope that I may induce 
them to do so because the question of 
church rates is the only question of import- 
ance in the hands of a private Member in 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
shown some public interest. At least this 
we can say, that a Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government took the chair the 
other day at a meeting of the Liberation 
Society. That was intended as a compli- 
ment, no doubt, but it may be taken also 
as an indication of the future policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government on this question. 
The Member of the Government I allude to 
is certainly not a Cabinet Minister, but then 
he is a Minister celebrated for his acquaint- 
ance with Cabinet secrets. The Secretary 
of State for War who has addressed us this 
morning did indicate a plan. He did not say 
that Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to adopt it, but he did indicate a plan 
which he recommended as worthy of all at- 
tention ; and it was, he said, the plan of 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury. The plan of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is, I dare 
say, well known to many hon. Gentlemen. 
I will only speak of that most reverend 
Prelate with those feelings of sincere 
respect which are due not merely or mainly 
to his high station, but to his amiable 
character, and to the simplicity and perfect 
unaffectedness with which he discharges 
his high functions ; but I may be allowed 
tosay that on this question of church rates 
the opinion of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury bears no special weight with me; no 
more than that of any other individual of 
eminent station and cultivated mind. Sir, 
this is not a clerical question. It is not a 
question to be decided, as the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think, by the weight 
of the opinions of Prelates, and I entirely 
differ from the right hon. Gentleman, who 
adduced the opinion of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as one which ought to have 
overwhelming influence with us. I bring 
forward that as a proof that the right hon. 
Gentleman does not apprehend the real 
character of this question. The question 
of church rates is not a clerical question— 
it is a popular question, it is a question of 
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agree upon any single public question, and 
who is passing all his time in opposing 
those views and principles which the un- 
happy constituent advocates. Why might 
not he come to us and say, ‘ Here is a 
political grievance which touches me every 
hour of my life, which makes me feel de- 
graded and enslaved, and I ask for some 
relief in these particulars. This monstrous 
proposition that my borough is to be re- 
presented by the opinion of the majority 
is, in fact, an obstacle to all sound princi- 
ples of government ; and if this rule of 
a majority is adhered to, those ideas, 
which I am convinced are the only ones 
upon which beneficial legislation can rest, 
will not have the slightest chance of 
successful assertion?” What would you 
say to a person who addressed you in 
that manner? You would say, “ All this 
may be very well; but the fact is, society 
could not be carried on upon your prin- 
ciples.” On this occasion we have been 
told that the people of England have 
outgrown the common law. I must say 
that I never before heard so remark- 
able an opinion expressed in a maiden 
speech. The hon. Member who expressed 


popular rights. It is a political question— | it (Mr. R. Mills) sits for a borough in the 
not, indeed, in the sense in which the hon. | county which I have the honour to repre- 


Member for Birmingham used the epithet | sent. 


—but it is a political question, because it 
involves the publie rights of the people. 
It is a question that is to be settled by 
statesmen, and not by Archbishops, and 
I entirely protest against the contracted 
view which the Secretary of State for 
War would take of it. That leads us to 
the mode in which this chureh rate has 
really been levied. It has been levied by 
popular election. It has been imposed by 
the popular voice, expressed in the ancient 
and constitutional manner of this country, 
by a majority ; and I have been perfectly 
astonished to hear from so many quarters, 
and from so many gentlemen distinguished 
for what we call ‘iberal opinions, the 
expression of utter contempt which they 
seem to entertain for this decision by the 
majority. Why, the principle of ruling 
by 4 majority is the moving spring of our 
social and political life, and upon it the 
remarkable order of this country mainly 
depends. Why, Sir, if it is a grievance 
for a minority in a parish to submit to a 
Majority, under what a grievance does a 
member of the minority of a constituency 
labour who sees returned to this House a 
gentleman who is in mockery called his 
representative, with whom he does not 


| 





The county of Bucks having been 
for a long time the nursing mother of 
political liberty and constitutional rights, 
I beg that it may be clearly understood 
that the opinion that the people of Eng- 
land have outgrown the common law was 
not obtained by the hon. Member from 
that county. His connection with the 
county is political and not local, and I beg 
it to be understood that, so far as that 
opinion is concerned, he may represent the 
Liberation Society, but Ife does not repre- 
sent the opinions of, I hope, a single person 
in the county of Bucks. We have now 
found out what is the clear issue which is 
to be decided. You have at stake, in the 
division which is instantaneously impend- 
ing, some of the greatest objects and some 
of the most important principles which can 
engage the attention of Englishmen. You 
have at stake the principle of an Estas 
blished Church, the practice of local go- 
vernment, the right of self-taxation, and 
the hereditary privileges of the great mass 
of the population. That is the issue before 
the House. Upon that, and upon that 
alone, we are going to divide, and to that 
division I go with greater confidence than 
I ever before went into the lobby. 


Sm JOHN TRELAWNY, in replying, 
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regretted the language which had been ap- 
plied by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich, when he said that some mem- 
bers of the Government, and especially Earl 
Russell, had upon this question changed 
their votes, but not their opinions. He 
hoped that the right hon. Baronet would, 
before the debate closed, state that those 
expressions had escaped him in the haste of 
the moment, and that he did not intend to 
say anything so unjust. The expression 
that the population had outgrown the com- 
mon law had been made the subject of a 
play upon words. What was meant by it 
clearly was, that the population had out- 
grown the accommodation which was pro- 
agg for them under the ancient common 
aw. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—-Ayes 286 ; Noes 
287: Majority 1. 
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O’Conor Don, The 
O’Ferrall, rt. hon. R.M, 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Onslow, G. 

O'Reilly, M. W. 
Osborne, R. B. 
Padmore, R. 

Pagot, C. 

Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Paxton, Sir J. 

Peto, Sir S. M. 
Pigott, Serjeant 
Pilkington, J. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Ponsonby, hon. A. 
Portman, hon. W. 1. B. 
Potter, E. 

Powell, W. T. R. 
Powell, J. J. 

Proby, Lord 

Pryse, E. L. 

Pugh, D. 

Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Raynham, Visct. 
Ricardo, O. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robertson, D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rothschild, Baron L. de 
Rothschild, Baron M.de 
Russell, H. 

Russell, A. 

Russell, F. W. 
Russell, Sir W. 
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St. Aubyn, J. Tomline, G. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. Traill, G. 
Scholefield, W. Turner, J. A. 
Scott, Sir W. Tynte, Col. K. 
Scrope, G. P. Vane, Lord H. 
Seely, C. Verney, Sir I. 


Seymour, Sir M. 
Seymour, = . 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sidney, T. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smith, M, T. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, Sir F. 
Somerville, rt. hon, Sir 
M 


Stacpoole, W. 
Staniland, M. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stansfeld, J. 

Steel, J. 

Stuart, Col. 

Sykes, Col. W. H. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Thompson, H. S. 
Tite, W. 
Tollemache, hon. F, J. 


Villiers, rt.hon. C.P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Vyner, R. A. 
Waldron, L. 

Walter, J. 

Warner, E. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Wemyss, J. H. E. 
Western, S. 
Westhead, J.P. B. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, J. 

Wickham, H. W. 
Wilcox, B. M‘G. 
Williams, W. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir'l’. E. 
Wood, rt. hon, Sir C. 
Wynne, C. G. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Trelawny, Sir J. 
Douglas, Sir C. 


List of the Nozs. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. 
Anson, hon. Major 
Arbuthnott, hon. Gen. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Astell, J. H. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baring, A. H. 
Baring, H. B. 
Baring, T. 
Barrow, W. H. 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Bathurst, F. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Bernard, hon. Col. 
Bernard, T. T. 
Blackburn, P. 
Bond, J.W. M‘Geough 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Bovill, W. 
Bramley-Moore, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bridges, Sir B, W. 
rooks, R, 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, Major C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir P. 


Butler-Johnstone, IT. A. 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C. 
Cartwright, Col. 

Cave, S. 

Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cecil, Lord R, 
Chapman, J. 
Churchill, Lord A. 8. 
Clive, Capt. H. G. W. 
Cobbold, J.C. 
Cochrane, A. D.R.W.3. 
Cole, hon, I. 

Cole, hon, J. L. 

Coles, H. B. 

Conolly, T. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cubitt, G. 

Curzon, Visct. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Damer, S. D. 
Dawson, R. P. 
Deedes, W. 

Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Du Cane, C, 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E. 
Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G. 

Dutton, hon. R. H. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, Major 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 

Estcourt, rt. hn. T, H. S. 
Fane, Col. J. W. 
Farquhar, Sir M. 
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Farrer, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzgerald, W. R, S. 
Forde, Col. 
Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
Forster, Sir G. 
Franklyn, G. W. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gard, R. S. 
George, J. . 

Getty, S. G. 

Gilpin, Col. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Gore, J. R. 0. 
Gore, W. R. 0. 
Graham, Lord W. 
Greenall, G. 

Gray, Capt. 

Grey de Wilton, Visct. 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grogan, Sir E. 
Gurney, J. Il. 
Haliburton, 'T. C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, Major 
Hamilton, Visct. 
Hardy, G. 

Ilardy, J. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
IIassard, M. 

Hay, Sir J.C. D. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heathcote, hon. G. I. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Ileygate, W. U. 
Hill, Lord A. E. 
Hill, hon, R. C. 
Hodgson, R. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Visct. 
Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howes, E. 
Hubbard, J. G. 
Humberston, P. S. 
Hume, W. W. F. 
Hunt, G. W. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, Capt. 


Johnson, Capt. J. S. W. 
Jolliffe, rt.hn. SirW.G.H. 


Jones, D. 
Kekewich, S, T. 
Kelly, Sir F, 
Kendall, N. 
Kennard, R. W. 
Kerrison, Sir E. C. 
King, J. K. 
Knatchbull, W. F, 
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Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, R. 
Knox, Col. 
Knox, hon, Major S. 
Lacon, Sir E. 
Laird, J 
Leader, N. P. 
Leeke, Sir H< 
Lefroy, A. 
Legh, Major C. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Leslie, W. 
Lever, J. O. 
Liddell, hon. IT. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Gen. 
Long, W. 
Longfield, R. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lovaine, Lord 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, Capt. 
Lyall, G. 
Lygon, hon. F. 
Lytton, rt. hon. Sir G. 
E. L. B. 
Macaulay, K. 
M‘Cormick, W. 
Macdonogh, F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Malins, R. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Maxwell, hon. Col. 
Miles, Sir W. 
Miller, T. J. 
Mills, A. 
Mitford, W. T. 
Montagu, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Moody, C. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. 
Morgan, hon. Major 
Morritt, W. J.S. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Mundy, W. 
Mure, D. 
Murray, W. 
Naas, Lord 
Newdegate, C. N, 
Newport, Visct. 
Nicol, W. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Col. 
Northcote, Sir S. H. 
O’Hara, C. W. 
Packe, C. W. 
Packe, Col. 
Pakenham, Col. 
Pakington, rt. hn, Sir J. 
Palk, Sir L. 
Palmer, R. W. 
Palmer, Sir R. 
Papillon, P. 0. 
Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Col. W. 
Paull, H. 
Peacocke, G, M. W. 
Peel, rt. hon, Sir R. 
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Peel, rt. hon. Gen. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Pevensey, Visct. 
Philipps, J. H. 
Phillips, G. L. 
Potts, G. 

Powys, P. L. 
Puller, C. W. G. 
Quinn, P. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richardson, J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 


Rolt, J. 

Rowley, hon. R. T. 
Salt, T. 
Sclater-Booth, G, 
Scott, Lord H. 
Selwyn, C. J. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Smith, M. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, S. G. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Col. 
Somes, J. 

Spooner, R. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanhope, Lord 
Stirling, W. 
Steuart, A. 
Stewart, Sir M. R. S. 
Stuart, Lieut. Col. W. 
Stracey, Sir H. 
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Sturt, H. G. 

Talbot, hon. W. C. 
Tempest, Lord A, V. 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Thynne, Lord E, 
Thynne, Lord H. 
Tollemache, J. 
Torrens, R. 
Tottenham, C. 
Trefusis, hon. C. H. R. 
Trollope, rt. hon, Sir J. 
Turner, C, 

Upton, hon. Gen, 
Vance, J. 

Vansittart, W. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walker, J. R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Watlington, J. W. P. 
Way, A. E. 

Welby, W. E. 
Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Williams, Col. 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wyndham, hon. H. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynn, Col. 

Wynne, W. W. E. 
Yorke, hon. E. T, 


TELLERS, 


Taylor, Col. 
Whitmore, Mr. 


Question put, “That those words be 


there added.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 288; Noes 


271: Majority 17. 


List of the Ayes. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. 
Anson, hon. Major 
Arbuthnott, hon. Gen. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Astell, J. H. 

Baillie, H. J. 

Baring, A. H. 

Baring, 1’. 

Barrow, W. H. 
Barttelot, Col. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Bathurst, F. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. 8. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 

Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Bernard, hon. Col. 
Bernard, T. T. 
Blackburn, P. 

Bond, J. W. M‘Geough 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Botfield, B, 

Bovill, W. 

Bramley- Moore, J. 


Bramston, T; W. 
Bridges, Sir B, W. 
Brooks, R. 

Bruce, Lord E. 

Bruce, Major C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 

Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir P. 
Butler-Johnstone, H. A. 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C. 
Cartwright, Col. 

Cave, S. 

Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cecil, Lord R. 
Chapman, J. 

Churchill, Lord A, S. 
Clive, Capt. hon. G. W. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane,A.D. R.W. B. 
Cole, hon. H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 

Coles, H. B. 

Conolly, T. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L, 
Cubitt, G. 

Curzon, Visct. 
Dalkeith, Ear] of 


{COMMONS} 





Damer, S. D. 
Dawson, R. P. 
Deedes, W. 

Disraeli, rt. hon. B, 
Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. W, E, 
Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Dutton, hon. R. H. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, Major 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, hon, W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Estcourt, rt. hn.T. H.S, 
Fane, Col. J. W. 
Farquhar, Sir M. 
Farrer, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
FitzGerald, W. R. S. 
Forde, Col. 

Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
Forster, Sir G, 
Franklyn, G. W. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gard, R.S. 

George, J. 

Getty, S. G. 

Giipin, Col. 
Gladstone, Capt, 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Goddard, A. L, 
Gore, J. R. O. 
Gore, W. R. 0. 
Graham, Lord W. 
Greenall, G. 

Gray, Capt. 

Grey de Wilton, Visct. 
Griffith, C. D 
Grogan, Sir E. 
Gurney, J. I. 
Haliburton, T. C. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, Major 
Hamilton, Visct. 
Hardy, G. 

Hardy, J. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
Hassard, M. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heathcote hon. G, H. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hill, Lord A. E. 
Hill, hon. R. C. 
Hodgson, R. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Visct, 
Hood, Sir A. A, 
Hope, G. W. 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T, B. 
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Ilotham, Lord 

Howes, E 

Hubbard, J. G. 

Humberston, P. §, 

Hume, W. W. F, 

Hunt,G, W. 

Ingestre, Visct. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jervis, Capt. 

Johnson, Capt. J. $.W. 

Jolliffe, rt. hon, Sir W, 
G. H. 


Jones, D. 
Kekewick, S. T, 
Kelly, Sir F. 
Kendall, N. 
Kennard, R. W. 
Kerrison, Sir E. €. 
King, J. K. 
Knatchbull, W, F. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, R. 
Knox, Col. 
Knox, hon. Major S. 
Lacon, Sir E, 
Laird, J. 
Leader, N. P. 
Leeke, Sir H. 
Lefroy, A. 
Legh, Major C. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Lennox, Lord G, G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Leslie, W. 
Lever, J. 0. 
Liddell, hon. H. G, 
Lindsay, hon. Gen, 
Long, W. 
Longfield, R. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lovaine, Lord 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, Capt. 
Lyall, G. 
Lygon, hon. F. 
Lytton, rt. hon. Sir G. 
E. L; B. 
Macaulay, K, 
M‘Cormick, W. 
Macdonogh, F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Malins, R. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J, 
Maxwell, hon, Col. 
Miles, Sir W. 
Miller, T. J. 
Mills, A. 
Mitford, W. T. 
Montagu, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Moody, C. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. 
Morgan, hon. Major 
Morritt, W. J. 8. 
Mowbray, rt. hon, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 
Mure, D. 
Murray, W. 
Naas, Lord 
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Newdegate C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Nicol, W. 

Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Col. 
Northeote, Sir S. H. 


Packo, Col. 
Pakenham, Col. 
Pakington, rt.hn. Sir J. 
Palk, Sir L. 

Palmer, R. W. 
Palmer, Sir R. 
Papillon, P. O. 
Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Col. W. 
Paull, H. 

Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, rt. hon. Gen. 
Pennant hon. Col. 
Pevensey, Visct. 
Philipps, J. H. 
Phillips, G. L 

Potts, G. 

Powys, P. L. 

Puller, C. W.G. 
Quinn, P. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Richardson, J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 


Salt, T. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scott, Lord fH. 
Selwyn, C.J. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Smith, M, 
Smith, A. 
Smith, S. G. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Col. 


Somes, J. 

Spooner, R. 

Stanhope, J. B 
Stanhope, Lord 
Stirling, W. 

Steuart, A. 

Stewart, Sir M. R. 5. 
Stuart, Lieut. Col. W. 
Stracey, Sir H. 

Sturt, H. G. 

Talbot, hon. W. C. 
Tempest, Lord A. V. 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Thynne, Lord E. 
Thynne, Lord H. 
Tollemache, J. 
Torrens, R. 
Tottenham, C. 
Trefusis, hon. C, Hi. R. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Turner, C. 

Upton, hon. Gen. 
Vance, J. 

Vansittart, W. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vernon, Il. F. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walker, J. R. 
Walpole, rt. hon, S. II. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Watlington, J. W. P. 
Way, A. E. 

Welby, W. E. 
Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Williams, Col. 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wyndham, hon. II. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynn, Col. 

Wynne, W. W. E. 
Yorke, hon. E. T, 


TELLERS. 
Taylor, Col. ‘ 
Whitmore, Mr. 


List of the Nors. 


Acton, Sir J. D. 
Adair, H. E. 
Adam, W. P. 
Agnew, Sir A, 
Aleock, T 
Andover, Visct. 
Angerstein, W. 
Antrobus, E. 
Ashley, Lord 
Atherton, Sir W. 
Ayrton, A. S. 
Bagwell, J. 
Baines, E. 
Barnes, T’. 
Bass, M, T, 
Baxter, W, E. 
Bazley, T. 
Beale, S. 
Beamish, F. B. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Beaumont, S. A. 
lew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Berkeley, Col. F. W. F. 


Biddulph, Col. 
Black, A. 
Blencowe, J. G. 
Bonham-Carter J. 


Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 


Bouverie, hon, P, P. 
Brand, hon. H, 
Bright, J. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Bristow, A. R. 
Brocklehurst J, 
Brown, J. 

Bruce, H. A. 
Buckley, Gen. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. 
Buller, Sir A. W. 
Butler, C. S. 
Buxton, C. 

Caird J. 


Calthorpe, hon. F. H. 
W.G 


Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carnegie, hon. C, 
Cavendish, hon. W. 
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Childers, H. 0. E. 
Cholincley, Sir M. J. 
Clay, J. 

Clifford, C. C, 
Clifford, Col. 

Clifton, Sir R. J. 
Clive, G. 

Cobden, R. 

Cogan, W. H. F. 
Colebrooke, Sir ‘I’. E. 
Collier, R. P. 
Coningham, W. 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Cox, W. 

Craufurd, E. H. J, 
Crawford, R. W. 
Crossley, F, 
Dalglish, R. 

Davey, R. 

Davie, Sir II. R, F, 
Davie, Col. F, 
Denman, hon, G. 
Dent, J. D. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 
Divett, E. 

Dodson, J. G. 
Doulton, F, 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dunbar, Sir W. 
Dundas, F. 

Dundas, rt. hon, Sir D. 
Dunlop, A. M. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Ellice, rt. hon, E. 
Ellice, E. 

Enfield, Visct. 
Euston, Earl of 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, T. W. 
Ewart, W. 

Ewart, J.C, 

Ewing, H. E. C, 
Fenwick, H. 
Fermoy Lord 
Finlay, A. S. 
Fitzwilliam, hn, C.W.W. 
Foley, H. W 
Forster, C. 

Forster W. E, 
Foster W. O. 
Fortescue, hon. F. D. 
Fortescue, C. S. 
Freeland, Il. W. 
Gavin, Major 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gilpin, C. 

Glyn, G. C. 

Glyn, G.G. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. H, 
Gower, hon, F, L. 
Greene, J. 
Greenwood, J. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Gregson, S. 
Grenfell, C. P. 
Greville, Col. F. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gurney, S 

Hadfield, G. 
Hanbury, R. 
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Hankey, T. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Ilartington, Marq. of 
Hayter, rt. hn. Sir W.G. 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E, 
Henley Lord 
Herbert, rt. hon. Hi. A. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hibbert, J. 'I. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Hodgson, K. D. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E. 
Hutt, rt. hon. W. 
Jackson, W. 
Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kershaw, J. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kingscote, Col. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
E 


Langston, J. II. 
Langton, W. H. G. 
Lanigan, J. 

Lawson, W. 

Layard, A. H. 
Leatham, E. A. 

Lee, W. 
Lewis, rt. hn, Sir G, C. 
Lewis, H. 

Lindsay, W. S. 
Locke, J. 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lysley, W. J. 
M‘Cann, J. 
MacEvoy, E, 
Mackie, J. 
Mackinnon, W.A.(Lym.) 
Mackinnon, W, A.(Kye) 
M‘Mahon, P. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Marjoribanks, D. C. 
Marsh, M. H. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, P. W. 
Martin, J. 

Massey, W.N. 
Matheson, A. 
Mildmay, I, F. 
Mills, T. 

Mills, J. R. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Moncreiff, rt. hon. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Monson, hon, W. J. 
Morris, D. 

Morrison, W. 
Norris, J. T. 

North, F. 

O’Brien, P. 
O’Connell, Capt. D. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O’Ferrall, rt. an, R. M. 
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Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Peto, Sir S. M. 

Pigott, Serjeant 
Pilkington, J. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Ponsonby, hon. A. 
Portman, hon. W, H. B. 
Potter, E. 

Powell, W. T. R. 
Powell, J. J. 

Proby, Lord 

Pryse, E. L. 

Pugh, D. 

Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Raynham, Visct. 
Ricardo, O. 

Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robertson, D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rothschild, Baron L. de 
Rothschild, Baron M. de 
Russell, U1. 

Russell, A. 

Russell, Sir W. 

St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr, Ald. 
Scholefield, W. 

Scott, Sir W. 

Scrope, G. P. 

Seely, C. 

Seymour, Sir M. 
Seymour, H. D. 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 

Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sidney, T, 

Smith, J. B. 

Smith, M. T. 
Somerville, rt. hn. Sir W. 


Register of 

Stacpoole, W. 
Staniland, M. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stansfeld, J. 
Steel, J. 

Stuart, Col. 
Sykes, Col. W. H. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Thompson, H., S. 
Tite, W. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Tomline, G. 

Traill, G. 

Turner, J. A. 

Tynte, Col. K. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, rt. hon, C. P. 
Vivian, Ul. H. 

Vyner, R. A. 
Waldron, L. 

Warner, I. 

Watkins, Col. L. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Wemyss, J. H.E. 
Western, S. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, J. 

Wickham, H. W. 
Willcox, B. M‘G. 
Williams, W. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Trelawny, Sir J. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, 


“ That it is unjust and inexpedient to abolish the 
ancient customary right, exercised from time im- 
memorial by the ratepayers of every parish in 
England, to raise by rate amongst themselves the 
sums required for the repair of their Church, 
until some other provision shall have been made 
by Parliament for the discharge of those obliga- 
tions, to which, by custom or statute, the church- 
wardens, on the part of the parish, are liable.” 


House adjourned at two minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 15, 1862. 


Minvtes.}]—Pvusiic Buts.—1* Public Works and 
Harbours Act Amendment; Moveable Pro- 
perty (Scotland) ; Acts of Uniformity. 

2* Saint Giles-in-the-Fields Disused B 


urial 
Ground ; Edinburgh Roads and Streets, 


Voters Bill. 


REGISTER OF VOTERS BILL, 
[BILL NO. 43] COMMITTEE, 
House in Committee (according to Order), 
Clause 1 (Clerks of the Peace and Town 
| Clerks to prepare alphabetical Lists of 
| Voters for Counties, Cities, and Boroughs), 
| Tue Eart or CARNARVON opposed 
| the clause on four grounds—first, because 
\it was unnecessary; secondly, because it 
proposed to substitute an arrangement 
inferior to that at present existing; 
thirdly, because it involved heavy ex. 
pense; fourthly, because it was compul- 
sory, instead of permissive. It was u- 
| necessary, for we already had a register 
in every county and borough, with the 
names, surnames, and Christian names, 
alphabetically arranged in polling-places; 
and the clause proposed a second list. The 
clause proposed the substitution of an ar. 
rangement inferior to that which already 
existed; because where there was a nun- 
ber of names common to many individuals, 
with Christian names also common to 
several, there could be no better way of 
distinguishing individuals than by the 
addition of the places of residence. In 
Scotland, where hosts of individuals bore 
names in common, they were known al- 
most exclusively by the names of the places 
where they lived. Further, the new 
scheme must evidently involve great ad- 
ditional expense. As to his last objection, 
that it was compulsory and not permissive, 
he should propose an Amendment, by which 
it should be made optional, and that the 
clerks of the peace and the town clerks 
should be required to prepare the second 
register only when directed to do so by 
the Quarter Sessions or the Town Councils. 

Lorp LYVEDEN objected that the 
Amendment was merely a renewed oppo- 
sition to the principle of the Bill, which 
had been already decided by the House 
on the second reading. The Bill practi- 
cally consisted but of this one clause, the 
rest of it being of merely a formal cha- 
racter; and if the noble Earl’s Amend- 
ment were adopted, the effect would be to 
render nugatory the whole Bill. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I shall support the Amendment, be- 
cause it mitigates the mischief of the Bill. 
| I should have preferred its rejection. In 
any case, if it is to proceed, since the noble 
Lord who has charge of the Bill can give no 
information with regard either to the value 
| of the measure, or to the expense of putting 
| it in operation, I would suggest that the 
| Bill be referred to a Select Committee up- 
i stairs. I will not use harsh terms in speak- 
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ing of the Bill. I will not call it a job. 


“T never mention job to ears polite.” 
I will use the mildest, the most gentle 
terms in which the Bill can be described. 
It is a measure for the accommodation of 
candidates for large constituencies, by 
throwing a portion of their legitimate 
électioneering expenses upon the poor 
rates. Doubtless, the Bill will facilitate 
the convenience of candidates; but then 
it should be remembered that by the 
second clause this is to be at the expense 
of the elector. This I object to. I have 
a great objection to the principle of the 
measure on this ground—I think that 
whenever it is determined to afford accom- 
modation to an individual at the public 
expense, it is but fair to ascertain that the 
public will not be put to a larger expense 
than is proportioned to the advantage the 
individual receives. Now, in this case I 
believe that the expenses which will be 
thrown upon the public will be greatly 


in excess of the advantages which any | 
It is, no doubt, | 


individual can receive. 
desirable that a candidate should not 
have to pay an extravagant bill for elec- 
tioneering purposes; but it must be re- 
membered that these lists will have to 
be made out annually, and perhaps the 
expense will have to be incurred for four 
or five successive years before the one 
occasion arrives at which the proposed 
register will be of practical utility; and 
then in places where no contests take 
place no possible advantage can be de- 
rived to any one from the publication of 
the lists. If all these circumstances are 
taken into account, I believe the outlay 
on the part of the public will be ten 
times as great as the benefit which will 
be derived from the measure by indi- 
viduals. This is, in fact, a measure for 
the purpose of facilitating the proceedings 
of candidates at elections, and in which the 
ratepayers have very little concern. In 
some cases it would, no doubt, facilitate the 
canvass of candidates, but it would be of 
no service to the voter; inasmuch as it does 
not matter to him whether there is a can- 
vass or not. Your Lordships are asked to 
pass this Bill without being informed what 
the expenses of carrying out the measure 
will probably be. The present Govern- 
ment, like previous ones, has complained 
on various occasions that a considerable 
portion of the expenditure of the country 
is forced upon them by the House of 
Commons. I recollect the late Sir Robert 
Peel saying that the Reform Act, in- 
stead of putting an end to jobbing, had 
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created more jobbing—but in this way, 
that while formerly jobbing was prac- 
tised for individuals, it was now practised 
for classes, and this was much more ex- 
pensive. I will not say that this is 
a measure of a jobbing character; but 
it is clear that her Majesty’s Ministers 
are not responsible for it, and I do 
not believe that the House of Commons 
is generally interested in it. Not one- 
tenth of the Members of the Lower House 
were present when they divided upon it. 
I think the Members of the House of 
Commons would do well if they would 
more carefully consider those measures 
which tend to throw additional expenses 
on the country; for I believe, that if an 
estimate had been prepared of the pro- 
bable expenses which would be incurred 
under this Bill, and the Vote proposed in 
the lump in a Committee of Supply, it 
would have been rejected; but when 
those expenses are thrown on the rate- 
payers, Parliament will have no know- 
ledge of what they amount to, or how the 
money is expended. We are now spend- 
ing about £20,000,000 annually more 
for our peace establishment than we 
were expending a few years ago; and, 
moreover, a large portion of the popula- 
tion, owing to circumstances over which 
the Government have no control, are 
suffering under severe distress. It is - 
therefore by no means desirable that fresh 
burdens should be thrown upon the 
people. But if we now place these 
extra burdens upon the ratepayers, there 
is not a distressed man in Lancashire, 
being a ratepayer, who will not have to 
pay a portion of those expenses, which 
ought to fall on his rich representatives, 
or the candidates. I have always great 
reluctance in opposing a matter which 
especially concerns the House of Com- 
mons; but, at the same time, as your 
Lordships know nothing of what the ex- 
penditure may be under this Bill, and as 
I believe that the benefit to be derived 
from it will be very small, I hope that 
your Lordships will reject the Bill 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
look on the Bill as a measure of great im- 
portance; but, on the other hand, he was 
of opinion that the objections to it were 
entitled to no great weight. ‘The chief 
objection raised to it was that it would 
entail considerable expense, and that of 
the amount of that expense no esti- 
mate had been given. It would pro- 
bably be very small—he could not, at all 
events, help thinking that the amount 
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which would fall on the individual rate- 
payer of Lancashire would not be very 
great. It was true the Government were 
not responsible for the Bill, but then it 
should be borne in mind that it had re- 
ceived the sanction of a large majority in 
the House of Commons. It was promoted 
by two county Members, one on each side, 
in the other House of Parliament, and 
there had been a division of four to one in 
its favour. That circumstance showed 
that the House of Commons had a very 
decided opinion as to its merits, and it 
would therefore be a matter of discourtesy 
to the other House if they were to reject 
it. He might add that he thought it very 
desirable, that if there were a public regis- 
ter at all, it should be as perfect as pos- 
sible. Such a register would, he con- 
tended, be of advantage not only to the 
candidate but also to voters and the public 
generally. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that as 
to the Bill having been carried by a large 
majority of the other House, he would 
remind their Lordships that it was passed 
in a House composed of less than 100 
Members. That argument, then, of the 
noble Earl’s was not of very great weight. 
He agreed in opinion with the noble Earl 
that this was not a measure of great im- 
portance with regard to the magnitude of 
the object concerned. But with regard to 
the principle of the measure he thought it 
was important, on the ground of expenses 
which would be incurred under it. If he 
had entertained any doubt as to the wis- 
dom of their refusing their sanction to the 
compulsory powers of the Bill, it would 
have been removed by the arguments used 
by the noble Lord who had charge of it 
(Lord Lyveden), and who desired to make 
that compulsory on the members of quarter 
sessions which was now permissive. But 
he (the Earl of Derby) thought the quarter 
sessions should have a discretion as to 
whether the provisions of the Bill should 
be enforced or not. The question was 
whether there should be a consolidated 
index or three or four indexes or lists of 
voters, and whether it should be re- 
printed at the public expense. In his 
opinion the Bill was unnecessary. At 
the same time, he should support the 
Amendment of his noble Friend behind 
him, in order to give the local autho- 
rities a discretion in the matter as to 
whether they would allow this increase 
of expenditure or not. 

Esnt GREY said, it appeared to him, 

Earl Granville 


Outrages 
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that if the local authorities were to be 
responsible for ordering those extra ex. 
penses, which would have to be paid out 
of the rates, it would be only reasonable 
that they should have power to exercise g 
discretion in the matter, and therefore he 
should support the Amendment. 

Tur Eart or ROMNEY was under. 
stood to say, that the expense of this mea- 
sure would add about one-third to the ex- 
isting expense of the parish registry. 

On Question, Amendment agreed to; 
a further Amendment made: The Report 
of the Amendments to be received Zp. 
morrow. 


OUTRAGES (IRELAND), 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
who had given notice to move an Address 
for— 

“ Copies of the Criminal Calendar of each Coun- 
ty, and of any Reports upon the State of Crime in 
the County, presented to the Judges by the In- 
spectors of Police at the last Assizes in Ireland:”, 

“Return of all Homicides and Aggravated As. 
saults that have been committed in Ireland 
within the last Twelve Months, and of the Trials 
of Persons accused of such Crimes and the Result 
of each Trial” — 


said, that the subject to which his intended 
Motion referred was one of importance, 
and, considering the amount of money 
paid for the prevention of crime, it was 
astonishing that the exertions of the Go- 
vernment in that respect were not more 
successful. The state of Ireland generally 
was by no means such as could be called 
disturbed ; and the people, generally speak- 
ing, had less inclination to crime and vio- 
lence than any other people in the world; 
but, unfortunately, there was a feeling 
prevalent among them that when a wrong 
was supposed to have been done the 
injured person should take the redress 
of their own grievances into their own 
hands; and this notion had not only 
produced a frightful amount of crime 
and assassination, but had also most un- 
happily produced a most culpable mode of 
viewing the perpetration of such crimes; 
so that when murders had been commit- 
ted, it too frequently happened that the 
assassins remained undiscovered. He at- 
tributed the latter result to the military 
character and organization of that force to 
which the name of constabulary had been 
given, and to which the military character 
was no longer so much wanted. In old 
times there used to be strong and or 
ganized partics in the country ready to 
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resist the Government and the law, and 
serious conflicts occurred; and, conse- 
quently, at that time it was wise to 
give a military character, more or less, 
to the constabulary ; but at present he ob- 
jected to their being disciplined as a body 
of soldiers, disallowing them the liberty 
of action of ordinary constables. The 
consequence was, that when crime was 
committed, it was not always by the con- 
nivance of the people that the perpetrator 
escaped. A case had come under his own 
observation in which three men returning 
from a country fair picked up a quarrel 
with two persons unknown to them, and 
one of the latter was so severely beaten 
that he died in a few days. The outrage 
was committed about six o’clock in the 
afternoon, and there was not a person 
within five or six miles round that did 
not know who all the parties were. In- 
formation was given to the police; but as 
the post had gone out at the time, and 
they were forbidden to send a messenger 
to the stipendiary magistrate or to com- 
municate with him except by letter, they 
were under such strict discipline that they 
did not stir out to get a warrant to ap- 
prehend the offenders, or to make the 


facts known to their commanding officer, 
who lived about four miles away. The 
consequence was that they were not able 
to despatch a letter to the magistrate or 
the officer before the next evening, and 
it was not received until the day after 


the occurrence. Fortunately, however, 
the matter was well known to the pub- 
lic, and the magistrate and police officer 
did not wait for the arrival of the formal 
notice, but went off at once to take the 
informations of the injured men. A boy 
who had taken very little part in the out- 
rage was arrested at home. ‘The other 
and more guilty persons absconded when 
in their sober moments they found what a 
serious offence they had committed; one 
gave himself up ten days after, and the 
other remained at large until the time of 
the assizes drew near, when he also sur- 
rendered himself, and the men were found 
guilty and punished. That case would 
show how injurious was this discipline 
of the police, and how it interfered with 
their action. Last year he took occasion 
to quote the opinion of Judge Lefroy on 
the subject; and at the last assizes three 
judges, one of them being a new and dis- 
tinguished ornament of the bench, Judge 
Christian, stated in their charges that 
there was a vast disproportion between 
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the number of offences in the Report 
submitted to them by the County In- 
spector, and those which appeared in the 
Calendar. The constabulary numbered 
about 12,000 men, and, if efficient, would 
be far more than was required for police 
purposes, considering the diminished po- 
pulation and improved condition of Ire- 
land. A mistaken opinion prevailed as to 
the riband system. He had taken at one 
time an active part in putting down that 
system, and he could state that it had 
never been so perfect as was supposed, and 
anything more absurd than the idea that 
the organization was perfect and exten- 
sive could not be conceived. It was, of 
course, part of the policy of the riband- 
men to pretend that their organization 
was extensive, but in the cases which 
had happened lately, it was well known 
that it was the individuals who fancied 
themselves aggrieved that had committed 
the crime. Something must be done to 
repress crime in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment would never get together a bet- 
ter set of men and officers; and if the 
police were only told that they were not 
soldiers, but constables, their zeal and in- 
telligence would do the rest. He under- 
stood that Returns had been presented 
to the House of Commons which em- 
bodied the information he desired their 
Lordships to possess, and he would not 
therefore put the country to the expense of 
having the Returns printed, for which he 
had intended to ask ; he would, instead of 
moving for the Returns indicated in his 
notice, move for those which had been 
laid before the other House; namely— 

* Return of outrages reported to the constabu- 
lary officers in Ireland during the year 1861, 
with Summaries of preceding years; and also 
Return of Outrages reported by the constabulary 
in Ireland during the month of April 1862.” 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that there 
would, of course, be no objection to the 
Motion. He thought the noble Marquess 
would find in the Returns laid before the 
House of Commons more information 
than he had asked for. 

Motion agreed to. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP BILL. 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Lorp EBURY said, he did not intend 
to proceed with this Bill. He had, how- 
ever, prepared another Bill on the subject, 
which he trusted would meet with the 
approval of their Lordships. 

Bill withdrawn (on Motion), by leave of 
the House. 
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ASSENT TO USE OF PRAYER 
BOOK BILL, 


Order for the Second Reading, on Tues- 
day, the 27th instant, discharged; and 
Bill (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


ACTS OF UNIFORMITY BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


A Bill to amend the Acts of Uniformizy 
presented by The Lord Exsvury; and 
read 1*, 


RUMOURED RIFLE MATCH BETWEEN 
THE TWO HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Eart GRANVILLE: Before the House 
adjourns, it will be convenient for your 
Lordships to know whether there is any 
truth in a certain rumour that this House 
is likely soon to be at war with the other 
House of Parliament. It appears that a 
challenge has been offered in due form, 
and accepted. How far my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack was au- 
thorized by any order of the House to 
go the length of accepting that challenge 
without some preliminary notice, which 
might have led to a more amicable under- 
standing between the two Houses, I am 
not prepared to say. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR: My Tords, 
it is undoubtedly true that the Lord Chan- 
cellor stands before you as one who has 
to confess, I am afraid, to another irregu- 
larity. But, my Lords, I will state the 
manner in which it occurred. As I was 
leaving the House I had the honour to re- 
ceive from the Speaker of the House of 
Commons a challenge. It came from the 
House of Commons to the House of Lords, 
and it was delivered to me. It is true 
that I did not stop to inquire whether I 
had the authority to accept such a chal- 
lenge. But having that spirit which 
I am sure every one of your Lordships 
would have desired me to exercise and 
exhibit, I accepted at once that challenge 
on behalf of your Lordships, and returned 
an answer that we would meet the House 
of Commons in honourable rivalry at any 
place, at any time, and with any weapon. 
I might probably have been irregular, but 
I felt at the time that it would not do to 
hesitate, although if I had had the fear of 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Buccleuch) 
before my eyes, I might have abstained 
until I had referred the question to your 
Lordships. I trust that we shall meet the 
House of Commons in the same spirit in 
which they have offered to meet us. I 
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am sorry to say, therefore, that your Lord- 

ships stand pledged to this combat, and J 

venture to prophesy that you will not re. 

cede from it, but that you will enter the 

lists in a manner worthy of this House of 
Parliament. 

House adjourned at half-past Six o’clock, 

till To-morrow, half-past 

Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 15, 1862. 


Minvtes.]—Pusuic Bitis.—1° Universities (Scot- 
land) Act Amendment( No.2); County Surveyors 
(Ireland). 

2° Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment ; Retiring Pay, &c. (British Forces, 
India). 


THE SLAVE TRADE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BUXTON said, he rose to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What steps the Government have 
taken towards the punishment of the par- 
ties privy to the fitting out for the slave 
trade, in Liverpool, in November, 1860, 
of the slaver Nightingale ; what has been 
the result of the application which Earl 
Russell instructed Sir Arthur Magenis to 
make to the Portuguese Minister for the 
Colonies, on the 14th of August last, re- 
lative to the practice of sending slaves, as 
domestic servants, by the Portuguese Mail 
Steamers and other conveyances, from the 
province of Angola to the neighbouring 
island of St. Thomas, under the represen- 
tation of their being the property of pas- 
sengers going there; what answer has 
been returned to the recommendation made 
to Senor Collantes at Madrid, by Sir John 
Crampton, on the 10th December last, at 
the request of Earl Russell in his despatch 
to Sir J. Crampton of the 12th November 
preceding, that, with a view to suppress 
the slave trade to Cuba, the slave trade 
should be declared piracy, and the mas- 
ters, crew, and all concerned in the navi- 
gation of slavers, be subjected to martial 
law, a recommendation made by the pre- 
sent Captain General of Cuba; what re- 
ply has the French Government returned 
to the representation Earl Russell in- 
structed Earl Cowley to make to it on 
the 19th of December last, relative to the 
continued shipment, as engagés, of slaves 
from the Comoro Islands to Réunion and 
other French possessions, ‘‘ contrary to 
the orders of the French Government, an 
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also in violation of the engagements con- 
tracted by that Government towards the 
Government of Her Majesty on the sub- 
ject ;”” and what explanations has Mr. 
Consul Sunley, at Johanna, tendered on 
the subject of his employment of large 
numbers of slaves on his sugar planta- 
tions, in reply to Earl Russell’s commu- 
nication on that matter of the 5th of 
November last, and in consequence of M. 
Thouvenel’s complaint, that while Mr. 
Sunley opposes the prosecution of the 
French immigration system from the Co- 
moro Isles, he does not scruple to col- 
lect slaves at Anjouan, with the consent 
of the chiefs, and to employ them on his 
own account. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the questions of 
his hon. Friend related to a great variety 
of points. His hon. Friend wished to 
know, in the first place, what steps the 
Government had taken towards the punish- 
ment of the parties privy to the fitting out 
in Liverpool of the slaver Nightingale ; 
and, in reply to that question, he (Mr. 
Layard) had to state that the slaver to 
which his hon. Friend referred was a ves- 
sel sailing under American colours, Du- 
ring the time she was being fitted out at 
Liverpool no circumstance transpired to 
give rise to suspicions which could warrant 
the interference of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and it was only after she had sailed 
that the authorities had learned that she 
was intended for a slaver. But he was 
happy to say that by the information which 
they had transmitted to the African coast 
they had caused her to be seized, with a 
full eargo of five hundred slaves. His 
hon. Friend wished to know, in the next 
place, what was the result of the appli- 
eation which Earl Russell had ordered 
to be made by Sir Arthur Magenis to 
the Portuguese Minister for the Colonies, 
relative to the practice of sending slaves, 
under the pretence of their being do- 
mestic servants, by the Portuguese mail 
steamers from the province of Angola to 
the neighbouring island of St. Thomas. 
In answer to that question he regretted 
to have to state that a considerable slave 
trade had sprung up between the Portu- 
guese settlements and the island of St. 
Thomas. It was earricd on under the pre- 
tence that the people were free labourers, 
but he feared there could be no doubt that 
they were slaves. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had thought it right to address very 
strong remonstrances to.the Government 
of Portugal upon that point ; and he trust- 
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ed that when the King of Portugal was 
made aware of the gross infringement of 
the law which was taking place—and tak- 
ing place, he (Mr. Layard) was sorry to 
say under the sanction of the Portuguese 
authorities—means would be taken to put 
a stop to it, The third question of his 
hon. Friend reiated to the efforts which 
were being made to suppress the slave 
trade in the island of Cuba, In that case, 
again, he regretted to have to sa¥ that the 
Spanish authorities still countenanced that 
detestable traffic. He trusted, howe¥®> 
that the Spanish Government gave no sup- 
port to the acts of their officers in the 
island of Cuba. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had addressed fresh remonstrances to 
the Spanish Government upon the subject, 
and he hoped that in consequence some 
decided steps would be taken for the sup- 
pression of the evil. The fourth question 
of his hon. Friend referred to the slave 
trade which was carried on in the islands 
and French possessions along the coast of 
Africa. On the 19th of December last 
Earl Cowley was instructed, as his hon. 
Friend had stated in his question, to make 
a representation to the French Govern- 
ment in reference to that matter, and the 
consequence was, that the French Govern- 
ment had sent out to make inquiries on 
the spot ; but the distance was so great, 
that no answer to those inquiries had as 
yet been received. But, considering the 
treaty into which this country had en- 
tered with France for the suppression of 
the slave trade, and the desire which 
the Emperor personally expressed to put 
an end to that traffic, he had no doubt 
that when the French Government had 
obtained information as to what was going 
on in the Comoro Islands, they would 
take energetic steps to put an end to 
that branch of the slave trade. The 
last question of his hon. Friend related 
to the conduct of Mr. Consul Sunley at 
Johanna. That gentleman was charged 
with employing a number of slaves on his 
sugar plantations. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had written to Mr. Consul Sunley, 
asking for an explanation, which had been 
at once given by that officer. The Consul 
was a gentleman of great activity and 
energy, of great humanity, and had done 
a great deal towards improving the con- 
dition of the inhabitants of the island of 
Johanna. He (Mr. Layard) thought it 
only due to that gentleman to read the 
reply to the despatch, which was print- 
ed in the slave-trade papers. In that 
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document Mr. Consul Sunley stated three 
hundred men and two hundred women 
were employed on his estate. The major- 
ity of these people were slaves belonging 
to the inhabitants of the island, thirty of 
them being free people, but the whg!2. 9; 
them in their relations with hir- (yy, Con- 

aM. Con 
sul Sunley) were perfects’ free, ead he 
made no distinction \,otween them. They 
received their own wages, and were free 
to come rq go as they liked. That was 
the effec, 


. "Set of Mr. Consul Sunley’s expla- 
nati» 


The fact appeared to be, that 
‘though these labourers were slaves be- 
longing to inhabitants of the island, they 
were allowed to work as free labourers, 
and were employed by Mr. Sunley with- 
out any reference to their state of servi- 
tude. At the same time, it was a ques- 
tion as to how far he was justified in even 
employing persons in a state of slavery, 
though he himself was not supposed to 
know they were slaves, as they came to 
him as free labourers and received wages. 
Under these circumstances, [er Majesty’s 
Government had under their consideration 
how far they ought to disapprove of the 
conduct of Consul Sunley in this matter. 


POACHING CASE AT MAIDSTONE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his attention 
has been called to a statement in the news- 
papers that a child of the name of Thomas, 
aged nine years, was lately fined £5 11s. 
by a bench of magistrates at Maidstone 
for being found in possession of a snare 
for catching rabbits, and, in default of 
payment, was sent to prison for three 
months ; whether he has taken steps to 


ascertain the facts of the ease ; and, par- | 


ticularly, whether any evidence was laid 
before the magistrates to show that the 
child was acting at the instigation or was 
under the control of others ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that on 
seeing the statement in the newspapers 
he immediately referred it to the chairman 
of the bench of magistrates at Maidstone, 
and requested him to furnish a report 
of the facts of the case. He received a 
report a few days afterwards, and it Icft 
no doubt as to the nature of the offence of 
which the boy was charged. That offence, 
however, was not quite accurately de- 
scribed, either in the newspaper statement 
or in the question put by the hon. and 

Mr. Layard 
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learned Member. The magistrates, jn 
considering the amount of fine they shoyld 
impose upon the boy, were guided by the 
knowledge that the boy was acting as the 
instrument adic at the’ instigation of his 
parents; and the fine, though nominally 
imposed upon the boy, was intended prac. 
tically to be imposed upon the parents, 
The magistrates believed the parents had 
ample means to pay the amount of the 
fine, and they were strengthened in that 
conviction by a knowledge of the fact that 
during the last five years members of the 
same family were, he believed, convicted 
and fined twenty-four times by the ma- 
gistrates or at the County Courts, for 
breaches of the game laws, or for assaults 
connected with poaching. In fact, they 
lived by poaching, and in every one of 
these twenty-four cases the fine was 
paid forthwith. The result was the same 
in the present instance. The morning 
after the conviction of Thomas the mother 
came to the gaol, and paid the fine and 
expenses. The boy was immediately 
discharged, and he (Sir G. Grey) was 
informed that the mother, after paying 
the amount, said that had it been three 
times as large, she could have paid it. 


REPORT OF THE CADASTRAL SURVEY 
COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to act upon the Report of the 
Cadastral Survey Committee; and if so, 
whether he will bring in a Supplementary 
Estimate this Session to enable their re- 
commendations to be carried into effect ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS replied, that 
the Government had not hitherto come to 
any decision on the Report of the Cadas- 
tral Survey Committee, but as at present 
advised they had no intention of bringing 
in any Supplementary Estimate on the 
subject. 


THE BREHON LAW PUBLICATION. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. STIRLING said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, What pro- 
gress has been made with the Brehon 
Law Publication; and whether the sur- 
viving Editor, Mr. Curry, is prepared to 
continue the work ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
manuscripts of the Brebon Laws from the 
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beginning of the 14th century to tlic close | 
of the 16th century bad been transcribed 

and translated ; and the Commissioners 

were in communication with Mr, Curry, 

the eminent Celtic scholar, for the purpose 

of ascertaining whether they could eon- 

tinue his services. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, before the second reading of 
the Bill for the removal of certain Col- 
lections from the British Museum, he will 
be able to give the House an estimate of 
the cost of the alterations of the present 
structure of the British Muscum, and of 
the proposed additions, and of the cost 
of the building and fitting-up of the pro- 
posed new Museum of Natural History at 
Kensington ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that on the second reading 
of the Bill in question he would give the 
House the best information in his power 
with respect to the probable cost of the 
contemplated enlargements and improve- 
ments of the Museum on its present site 
and of the buildings which it was proposed 
should be erected on a new site. 


THE DELIII AND LUCKNOW PRIZE 
MONEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DEEDES said, he wished to ask 
the Seeretary of State for India, What is 
the reason that the Delhi and Lucknow 
prize-money still remains unpaid, and 
whether he can name any period within 
which all claims will be met ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that the, 
Delhi and Lucknow prize-money was at 
present being paid in India. In order 
that it might be paid to those officers and 
men who had returned from India, it would 
be necessary that the Prize Rolls should 
be sent to this country; they would be 
forwarded immediately, and the money 
would then be paid under the terms of the 
Act of Parliament. The Indian Govern- 
ment had taken steps for having the Rolls 
prepared in the shortest possible time ; and 
the Commanding Officers of Regiments in 
India had been directed to send them in 
within a fornight from the 21st of March 
last. With respect to those officers whose 
head-quarters were in India, and who were 
absent on leave in this country, they would 
be required to produce certificates that 
they had not received the money in India. 
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Mr. DEEDES said, he wished to know 
whether the receipt of the Prize Rolls 
would be necessary before payment could 
be made to those senior officers of the 
staff who had been for some time in 
England ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, he believed 
that it would, but he. could not at the 
moment speak positively upon that point. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, &c. 
AMENDMENT BILL —[Bit No. 89]. 
COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2nd May], ** That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 


Question again proposed, 


Debate resumed. 
Question put, and agreed to, 


House in Committee. 
Clauses 1 to 7 inclusive ordeyed to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 8 (Certificates of Competency to 
be granted to those who pass). 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ask 
upon what principle the proposal with 
respect to engineers, embodied in the 
clause, was based. It was the first time, 
he believed, that the Crown had undertaken 
the singular duty of determining the effi- 
ciency and qualifications of any body of 
persons engaged in carrying on their own 
private business. Not only were engineers 
who were candidates for service on board 
merchant steamers required to undergo an 
examination, and to be certified, but the 
whole operation was to be under the abso- 
Jute control and discretion of the Board of 
Trade. The proposal involved so great a 
departure from recognised principles, that 
the right hon. Gentleman was called upon 
to give some explanations as to the grounds 
of the change. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
proposal rested on the same principle as 
the existing regulations with respect to the 
examination of the masters and mates of 
merchant vessels. Engineers had import- 
ant dutics to perform ; life and property 
were intrusted to their care, and it was de- 
sirable that there should be some test of 
their competency. He believed there was 
no objection on the part of engineers to 
the proposal, which had this advantage, 
that in the case of misconduct, drunken- 
ness, or neglect of duty on the part of any 
engineer, there would be the power of 
withdrawing this certificate. The object 
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desired to be attained was obvious ; and all 
eoncerned had expressed their approval of 
the proposed change in the law. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he considered 
the proposed examination for certificates of 
competency as one of the most important 
provisions of the Bill. No injustice was 
done to the engineers by the change, and 
it was only carrying out the principle of 
the Merchant Shipping Bill, that had been 
applied with such good effect in the case of 
masters and mates. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
a similar provision had been in operation in 
some of the colonies with the best result, 
and no objection had been made to it. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the ob- 
ject of the clause a very good one ; but he 
wished to know how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman meant to work that part of the 
clause which required from the engineer 
** satisfactory evidence of his sobriety, ex- 
perience, and general good conduct on 
board ship.” How long, in what manner, 
and in what capacity must an engincer 
have served at sca before going up for his 
examination ? The conditions ought to be 
defined and made clear. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he must repeat his 
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objection to the clause, that it introduced a 


new principle. It was the first time an 
Act of Parliament invested the Crown 
with the power of determining whether a 
man should be at liberty to carry on his 
own business. It was the greatest con- 
demnation of the much-lauded principle of 
free trade that could be pronounced. There 
was no reason for requiring the proposed 
examination that would not equally apply 
to engineers of railways, mines, and engi- 
neers in general. If it was the opinion of 
shipowners that the engineers ought to be 
raised to the standard of a professional 
class, a clear explanation ought to be given 
of what was intended to be done. It was 
a startling fact that the shipowners could 
not manage their business for themselves, 
like the owners of mines and railways. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that the clause 
would not impose upon shipowners the ne- 
cessity of employing a particular engineer 
any more than the law which already re- 
quired the examination of masters and 
mates, and which had been generally ap- 
proved of, imposed upon them the necessity 
of employing a particular master or mate. 
Therefore while on the one hand the clause 
offered a great beon to shipowners, it on 
the other gave necessary protection to the 
public. 


Mr. Milner Gibson 
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Mr. HENLEY said, there was a differ. 


ence between the cases of masters and 
mates and engineers. The former must 
have learned their business at sea; but 
the engineers went to sea from the me. 
chanic’s shop. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had not made up his mind on the point, he 
might postpone the clause and bring it up 
on a future day. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
admit the difficulty of determining what 
should be accepted as evidence of general 
good conduct and that a man might be an 
able engineer, though he had not been em. 
ployed on board ship. Therefore he was 
quite prepared to omit the words ‘* general 
good conduct on board ship.”” He pre- 
sumed that although a man might on ex- 
amination prove his ability as an engineer, 
yet if it should be known that he was a 
great drunkard, or his character were 
otherwise impeachable, there would be 
little chance of his obtaining a certificate, 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was satisfied with 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would express 
a doubt whether cither the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. [enley) or the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade fully understood 
the effect of the clause. They scemed to 
suppose that every engincer in a steamer 
would be required by the clause to have 
passed an examination. But that was not 
in the least the effeet of the clause. By 
the fourth clause, the first and second en- 
gineers of every foreign-going ship would 
be required to pass an examination ; but 
every such ship had six or seven engineers. 
Again, with respect to ordinary passenger 
ships, only the first and sccond, out of a 
body of six or seven engineers, would be 
required to pass an examination ; and as 
to vessels of less than 100-horse power, 
only the first engineer would have to pass 
an examination. The practical result 
would be, that not more than a third ora 
fourth of the engineers employed in the 
merchant service would be required to pass 
an examination. Therefore he thought it 
would be inexpedient not to require the 
small proportion of engineers who would 
need these certificates to give some proof 
of their general good conduct on board 
ship. 

Mr. CAVE said, that no new principle 
was introduced, as certificates or diplomas 
were necessary in many callings. There 
was a great difference between an engineer 
of a mine, who could be discharged if in- 
competent, and an engineer afloat, whose 
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character might not come out till a hun- 
dred miles from land. He thought, how- 
ever, the words ‘‘on board ship ’’ should 
be omitted. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the apprenticeship 
of an engineer must be served on shore. 
He must have mechanical knowledge, 
which he could only acquire in a workshop, 
and there was no reason for giving a 


monopoly to the inferior officers of mer- | it stoc 
/on account of the concurrent jurisdiction 


chant steamers merely because they had 
been to sea. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. Chil- 
ders) for this reason—no one would like 
to have for an engineer on board ship a 
man who had never been to sea. If the 


men were not required to have certificates | 


in order to act as assistant engineers, it 
was quite clear that they would have ample 
opportunity for learning their sea-going 
duties. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause added to the Bill. 


Clause 9 agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Incorporation of certain Pro- 
visions of Merchant Shipping Act). 
Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, that the 


question as to how far the Board of Trade 
were in future to undertake the function 
of inquiring into the alleged misconduct of 
masters and mates in the merchant ser- 
vice was properly raised on the tenth 


clause. Upon that point great dissatis- 
faction prevailed in the mercantile marine. 
Under the existing law the Board of Trade 
had the power of investigating any charge 
before two justices or a stipendiary magis- 
trate, with a view of determining whether 
the certificate should be cancelled. The 
operation of that law was as follows :—A 
report of the investigation was sent to the 
Board of Trade, and upon that report they 
decided the question without examining any 
more witnesses, The Mercantile Shipping 
Committee had addressed a very strong 
remonstrance on this subject to the Board 
of Trade. He would suggest that the 
proper tribunal to refer these inquiries to 
was the local marine board, and that 
where appeals should be neceseary they 
should be made to the High Court of Ad- 
miralty, assisted by the Trinity Masters, 
where the proceedings would be conducted 
before the public. The Board of Trade 
had given up their power of suspending 
the certificates of masters and mates, but 
by the Bill they would have an appellate 
Jurisdiction. He thought that no tribunal 
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ought to have the power to sit and judge 
in private on the conduct of any officer, 
and thus arrive at a decision which might 
injure his character or prospects for life. 
Mr. COLLIER observed, that there 
was a great deal in what had fallen from 
his learned Friend ; but he thought they 
might pass the clause without determining 
There was 
much inconvenience in the law as it stood, 


of the several courts of inquiry. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he held that the 
clause would add another to the curious 
anomalies which already existed. Nauti- 
eal questions, with which the local marine 
boards had some acquaintance, were sent 
before a magistrate, who knew nothing 
about them, and the Boards were restricted 
to cases of immorality or drunkenness. 
Some of the proceedings to take place 
under the Bill savoured too much of the 
Inquisition. It was monstrous also that a 
master or mate should be compelled, under 
pain of fine or imprisonment, to answer a 
series of searching questions which might 
criminate him. As to the engineers, any 
question relating to their professional con- 
duct should be judged by a scientific person. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that he trusted, 
before the right hon. Gentleman extended 
such an anomalous and fantastic system to 
another class of the community, he would 
seriously consider the consequences. It 
would be establishing a system of close 
courts, quite contrary to the English law, 
which expressly declared that no man 
should be deprived of his character and 
his living without a fair trial. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the clause 
did that which, as he understood, his hon. 
and learned Friend desired. He under- 
stood him to say that the local marine 
board ought to be the tribunal to investi- 
gate the conduct of engineers, as well as of 
captains and mates. If an engineer were 
charged with drunkenness, the local marine 
board would be quite competent to try 
such a charge by itself; and if they found 
that it was true, the Board of Trade could 
withdraw his certificate of sobriety. When 
it was a charge of incompetency from want 
of professional knowledge, he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire, the local marine board ought 
to have the assistance of engineering as- 
sessors. As the clause, however, only ap- 
plied to engineers, whatever provisions 
might be made as to captains and mates, 
it would be convenient to reserve the gene- 
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ral question until the Committee came to 
Clause 22. They were provided with a 
clause to meet the difficulty. 


Clause agreed to; as was also Clause 11. 


Clause 12 (Third part of Act to apply 
to Fishing Boats, Lighthouse Vessels, and 
Pleasure Yachts). 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to ask 
for an explanation of the clause. It pro- 
posed to apply the third part of the princi- 
pal Act, with the exception of certain 
clauses, to all sea-going ships exclusively 
employed in fishing on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom. The _ interpretation 
clause of the principal Act defined ‘‘ ship”’ 
as a vessel not propelled by oars. He 
wished to know whether the clause would 
extend to every fishing-boat which ever 
hoisted a sail. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, when the 
Merchant Shipping Act passed, the owners 
of fishing-vessels desired to be exempted 
from its provisions, but they had recently 
made application that they might be brought 
within the operation of certain provisions 
of the Act which related to discipline and 
questions of wages—to place, in fact, all 
sea-going fishing vessels under the same 
law as merchant vessels. In fact, the ob- 
ject of the clause was nothing more than 
to enable sailors to recover their wages by 
a summary mode against owners and cap- 
tains; and, on the other hand, captains 
and owners would have a summary remedy 
against sailors. 

Mr. W. 8S. LINDSAY observed, that 
the term ‘“‘sea-going’’ was well under- 
stood. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that he was sur- 
prised that no provision was inserted in the 
Bill giving to some authority a greater 
power to deal summarily with cases of 
desertion. The Select Committee recom- 
mended that such a power should be lodged 
in the hands of the shipping master. 

Mr. CHILDERS suggested that the 
word ‘‘registered’’ should be inserted be- 
fore ‘‘ sea-going ship exclusively employed 
in fishing.”’ 

Mr. HENLEY asked, whether the 
rome would be confined to decked ves- 
sels 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
object of the clause was merely to enable 
agreements between masters and men to 
he enforced by a cheap and summary pro- 
cess, and that in respect to such an object 
it could make no difference whether a ves- 
sel was decked or open. No doubtit would 


Mr, Milner Gibson 
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practically be most felt by the owners and 
crews of decked fishing smacks. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he could not say he 
was satisfied. The clause related to many 
other things besides agreements between 
masters and men, and the introduction of 
the word “regisfered”” would not meet 
the difficulty. For instance, he wished 
to know whether fishermen taking appren- 
tices would come under the Act, and whe- 
ther they would thus have to make those 
returns about their crews which were re- 
quired from sea-going vessels. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he could 
give no further explanation, but he would 
consider the propriety of inserting the 
word ‘‘ registered,”’ which would limit the 
operation of the clause to vessels of fifteen 
tons and upwards, in bringing up the 
Report. 


Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
13 to 19 inclusive. 


Clause 20 (Recovery of Wages, &c. of 
Seamen lost with their Ships). 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he had hoped 
that the law would have been amended 
which enabled sailors to recover their 
wages, whether the ship was lost or not, 
or whether they abandoned it upon a sup- 
posed emergency. The underwriters or 
the owner had to bear the loss, and why 
should not the sailors take their share of 
the risk? The effect of the clause would 
be to render seamen apt to abandon their 
ship instead of standing by her to the 
last. 

Mz. MILNER GIBSON did not ex- 
actly concur with the hon. Member for 
Liverpool in his approval of the maxim, 
that freight is the mother of wages. The 
sailor was not a partner with the owner, 
but the servant of the owner. If a ship 
was lost, the sailor ought not to suffer the 
loss of his wages. He engaged to serve 
the owner for wages, and was entitled to 
be paid for those services during the time 
his services were rendered. If sailors 
abandoned their vessels unnecessarily, the 
Jaw could be enforced against them. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that the owner might 
insure his freight as well as his ship. 
There was, therefore, no pretence for the 
alteration suggested. 


Clause agreed to; as was also Clause 21. 


Clause 22 (Power of cancelling Certifi- 
cate to rest with the Court which hears 
the Case). 
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Mr. HENLEY said, he intended to 
move an Amendment; but as the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Collier) had also an Amendment upon the 
same subject, he would defer his own for 
atime. His intention was to deprive ma- 
gistrates of the power of suspending or 
cancelling the certificates of masters or 
mates, because before magistrates no 
charge was preferred, and therefore the 
parties were not put upon their defence. 

Mr. COLLIER said, that provision was 
made for the trial of cases under the Act 
by the local marine board, by magistrates, 
by the Naval Board, and by the Admiralty 
Court, and other courts and tribunals. 
The suspension of a master or mate was a 
matter more peculiarly within the cogni- 
zance of the local marine board than two 
justices, and therefore the jurisdiction 
should be intrusted to the former. He 
proposed to strike the word “‘ magistrates’’ 
out of the clause. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he could 
not assent to the Amendment. The in- 


quiry before magistrates was in the nature 
of an inquest, to ascertain the causes of 
any casualty, but in the course of that in- 
quiry it might appear that misconduct on 


the part of the master-or mate had led to 
the misfortune. In an inquiry, instituted 
with the twofold object of ascertaining the 
causes of a wreck and the conduct of the 
officers, it was necessary that it should be 
conducted in a judicial spirit. To com- 
bine the necessary nautical knowledge 
with a just protection of the interests of 
those inculpated by the inquiry, a nautical 
assessor and a magistrate were selected 
to constitute the tribunal. The cases 
ought not to be referred to the local ma- 
tine boards, because the persons composing 
them were often shipowners, who might 
themselves be interested parties, if the 
origin of the casualty in any way turned 
upon the unseaworthiness of the ship. 
For these reasons he must decline to leave 
out the word ‘‘ magistrates.” With re- 
gard to the remark made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley), he thought it would be very 
unjust to prefer a criminal charge in the 
first instance against the master of a ship, 
because the Crown would then be bound 
to follow up the inquiry in the spirit of a 
prosecution. Great advantages had re- 
sulted from these preliminary inquiries. 
Lights had been put upon stations where 
the necessity for them would never have 
been discovered but for the information 
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thus obtained; surveys had been under- 
taken, and other facilities afforded for 
navigation which had entirely grown out 
of these investigations. It was a mistoke 
to say that a master or mate had not full 
notice of all the points to be raised against 
him. ‘ Immediate steps were taken to give 
notice to all those inculpated of the points 
to which the investigation would be directed, 
and in all cases of wreck the officer in 
charge must know that it was probable his 
conduct would be impeached. Although 
the proceedings were not conducted strictly 
in accordance with criminal law, justice 
was better done than if the inquiry assumed 
the shape of a prosecution. If it tran- 
spired in the course of the investigation 
that the officer had either failed in his 
duty or been guilty of neglect, the Board 
of Trade at once withdrew the certificate 
of competency which they had previously 
given. He thought that a more lenient 
course than the one which was adopted in 
the navy, where an officer was at once put 
upon his trial ; and he was quite sure, in 
the interests of the public, that the inquiry 
before the magistrate and nautical assessor 
was the most desired method that had been 
yet proposed. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had answered by anticipation the 
substance of his Amendment, but he wished 
to test the accuracy of his figures. From 
the wreck returns of the last three years— 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON observed, that 
he had taken the figures for six years. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was not usual to 
deal with returns other than those of which 
the House was in possession. From the 
wreck returns of the last three years it 
appeared that out of the total number of 
3,965 wrecks and casualties the Board of 
Trade had only seen fit to order sixty-six 
inquiries, or at the rate of one inquiry out 
of sixty casualties. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, therefore, had no right to put into 
his mouth a statement which he had never 
made, that the captain, or mate, was put on 
his trial for every loss. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that these inquiries were 
in the nature of an inquest ; but at inquests 
it was not usual to subject the man accused 
of murder to cross-questioning and cross- 
examination ; he was told he might stand 
aside and be silent if he liked. The ma- 
gistrates and assessors, moreover, were not 
to inquire and report merely, but actually 
to pronounce sentence; and everybody 
knew that an inquiry was conducted in 
quite & different spirit when it was prelimi- 
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nary and whenit was final. He should be 
deceiving the House if he said that his ex- 
perience of the working of the present sys- 
tem of inquiry had removed the objection 
which he entertained toit in theory. The 
right hon, Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade had conveyed to the House 
the impression that out of sixty-six cases 
which had been investigated there were 
very few in which masters or mates had 
been criminally affected ; but no less than 
forty-six of those cases resulted in either 
the cancelling or suspension of certificates, 
or in reprimands ; so that the greater num- 
ber had ended in a penal dealing with mas- 
ters or mates. If an inquiry of the kind 
was merely an inquest, a man ought not to 
be condemned on its result without further 
trial. Again, he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman that the local marine board as 
at present constituted was not a satisfactory 
tribunal. Nor, on the other hand, was a 
stipendiary magistrate the functionary 


whom he should select to preside at such 
an inquiry. The person whose duty it was 
to decide on the evidence given in cases of 
the kind ought to be a man with a thorough- 
ly judicial mind, assisted by a naval officer 
of experience. 


He thought that much 
laxity had been exhibited in the way in 
which evidence had been taken at some of 
those investigations, and that questions 
had been asked of persons in charge of 
vessels the answers to which afforded 
ground for condemning them. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that for many 
years great anxiety had been manifested 
on the part of some Members of that 
House that there should be frequent in- 
quiries into the causes of loss of life at sea ; 
and it having been suggested to the Board 
of Trade that many casualties took place 
because ships went to sea in an unsea- 
worthy condition, they determined, when 
the Merchant Shipping Act was passed, to 
put an end to the reproach that such cases 
escaped notice. It was determined that 
the officers of the Customs and the Coast 
Guard should always, in the first instance, 
take up the case where it occurred ; and so 
far as he knew or believed, in every case 
of loss of life on the coast since the passing 
of that Act, there had been immediate local 
inquiry instituted under a competent per- 
son on the part of the Government. The 
result of these inquiries was communicated 
to the Board of Trade; and if the circum- 
stances were sucli as seemed to render a 
public inquiry necessary, the case was in- 
vestigated and evidence taken before a sti- 
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pendiary magistrate and a naval assessor, 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) 
considered that an investigation which 
might result in penal inquiry, ought not 
to be conducted in the manner of an in. 
quest, but as a formal trial, analogous to 
a court martial. In theory, he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman, but in 
practice it would be found that his proposal 
would cause great additional inconvenience 
and expense to masters and mates. There 
was no doubt that one of the first questions 
that arose in those inquiries was as to the 
conduct of the master. Another question 
that invariably presented itself was as to 
whether the ship had gone to sea in a sea- 
worthy state. It could not be tolerated, 
therefore, that such inquiries should be 
conducted by a body appointed by ship- 
owners, The question, then, was whether 
in the experience of the last eight years 
they could find that any injustice had been 
done ; and so far from that being the case, 
he was informed that all parties concerned 
were agreed that the present mode of con- 
ducting these inquiries was a proper one. 
The present system was, that the Board of 
Trade, upon the report of the magistrates, 
could withdraw certificates; and as he 
understood the suggestion made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, it was, that the ma- 
gistrate should withdraw the certificate, and 
the Board of Trade should have power to 
mitigate the sentence. He _ personally 
thought that there was great advantage 
in having a public inquiry, and that the 
existing system did not operate to the 
prejudice of the parties more immediately 
interested. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had now heard 
for the first time, and with great surprise, 
that masters and mates were satified with 
the existing system. Certainly, when he 
was at the Board of Trade, a very large 
deputation waited on him, and expressed 
the greatest dissatisfaction with the tribu- 
nal. He had been misunderstood when it 
was supposed that he desired that there 
should be a second trial after an investiga- 
tion had been held; what he had endea- 
voured to impress upon the Committee 
was, that these investigations all turned 
upon the conduct of the masters and mates, 
and it was immaterial to say that an in- 
quiry so conducted was not the same thing 
as atrial. He thought it would be more 
satisfactory if the court were constituted 
with more than one naval assessor. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he shared in the 
astonishment which had been expressed at 
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the authoritative statement that the tribu- 
nal constituted by the Merchant Shipping 
Act had given satisfaction. The important 
question before them was, whether that 
tribunal was a proper one to have the 
ower of depriving masters and mates of 
their livelihood. The treatment which 
mariners received in having their most im- 

rtant interests dealt with by such a tri- 
al, could only be explained by the fact 
that but few of them had votes; and it 
contrasted strongly with the treatment 
which bankrupts received when the power 
of deciding whether they were fit to carry 
on business again was considered. It was 
protested that no single judge should have 
such power, and that the accused should 
have the privilege of a jury. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would give some 
pledge to the Committee that he would 
reconsider this question, and bring up a 
clause constituting a tribunal on a basis 
which would give security and satisfaction 
to those whose character and means of 
livelihood were to be placed under its juris- 
diction. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he also shared 
in the surprise expressed by the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire, that the 
tribunal in its present form gave entire 
satisfaction to the masters and mates in 
the mercantile marine. On the contrary, 
a very large deputation from that body 
had represented that they were dissatisfied. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
might, with a good grace, yield so far as 
to add to the stipendiary magistrate two 
assessors ; the whole difficulty might then 
be got over. It was due to the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that when he asked 
whether the deputation to which he re- 
ferred could point to any case where in- 
justice had been done to any master or 
mate, the reply received was that they 
could not, but they knew that a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction pervaded the mer- 
cantile community. 

Mr. CHILDERS suggested that the 
Amendment should be withdrawn then, 
and brought forward at some future time, 
man altered form. 

Mr. COLLIER said, his proposition 
was to simplify the law. As it stood 
ut present, in some cases the local marine 
board had the jurisdiction of granting and 
suspending certificates ; in others the ma- 
gistrates. In each case there was an 


appeal, practically, to the Board of Trade. 
What he proposed was that the jurisdic- 
tion should be given exclusively either 
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to the marine boards or to the magistrates. 
His proposition was that, of the two, the 
local marine boards should have the juris- 
diction. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the 
clause might very well be omitted from 
the Bill. It did not set up a new court 
but simply affirmed that the court, such 
as it was, which heard the case should 
sentence. Those who heard the evidence 
and observed the demeanour of the wit- 
nesses must be better qualified to pro- 
nounce sentence than those who merely 
read a report, which was the duty of the 
Board of Trade. If it was the wish of 
the Committee, he would not insist on 
the change proposed, but leave the courts 
to proceed as at present. When an en- 
gineering question was involved, there 
would be an engineering as well as a nau- 
tical assessor ; and if one nautical asses- 
sor was not thought in an ordinary way 
sufficient, he should have no objection 
to another. These were points of detail. 

Mr. R. HODGSON said, he hoped the 
clause would not be omitted. 

Mr. AYRTON thought such great 
powers as the clause gave should not be 
vested in one magistrate only. He thought 
the magisterial court ought to be strength- 
ened. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he thought the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gibson) would be a most extraordinary 
termination to the discussion. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that if 
the master or mate got a copy of the origi- 
nal depositions on which the investigation 
was ordered, he thought it would meet the 
view of the right hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire. He had no objection to strengthen 
the court by giving a second nautical asses- 
sor, and he would make that provision in a 





subsequent stage of the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was glad the 
| right hon. Gentleman had made so import- 
| ant a concession as that of allowing a 
second assessor. All that he desired was 
that the master and mate should be put 
properly on their defence. If he gave an 
assurance on that point, he would not press 
his Amendment. THe thought that the 
power of examination should be limited, 
and that the person respecting whom the 
examination was made should be present 
at it. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it was 
not the recent practice to examine the 
master. He was told that he might 
make any statement he pleased; but he 
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was not subjected to a cross-examination 
upon it, 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, that it 
was @ very common practice to examine 
and cross-examine the master. He thought, 
if a power of appeal was granted, it ought 
to be to some public tribunal. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Offences by British sub- 
jects on board foreign ships on the high 
seas to be tried as if committed on board 
British ships). 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ask 
for some information as to the object of the 
clause. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it was 
framed to meet a class of cases of which 
there had been a recent example. Some 
English sailors left their own vessel, went 
on board a French ship, sufficiently distant 
from the Essex coast to be upon the high 
seas, committed a violent assault, and then 
returned to their own vessel. It was only 
reasonable, to prevent such offences being 
committed with impunity, that the clause 
should be inserted. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the clause had 
nothing to do with British shipping, and 
ought to be omitted. He protested against 
such an off-hand mode of dealing with 
great legal principles. Any passenger on 
board a foreign ship might be prosecuted 
for an offence under the clause, while every 
one else on board was not liable; and if the 
question happened to be one of assault, he 
would have no means of obtaining the at- 
tendance of witnesses from on board a 
foreign ship to show that he was first as- 
saulted, and that all he did was to act in 
self-defence. It was not clear whether the 
offence was intended to mean an offence 
against English law, or against the law of 
the country which claimed jurisdiction 
over the vessel where the transaction oc- 
curred. At least, there should be some 
reciprocal treaties with foreign countries 
before such a sweeping clause was adopted. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he also con- 
curred in the expediency of omitting the 
clause. He would also suggest that before 
the Bill was reported the right hon. Gentle- 
man should consider the propriety of ex- 
tending the power of inquiry to the case 
of wrecks off the coasts of British pos- 
sessions. 

Mr. COLLIER said, he would recom- 
mend the postponement of the clause ; be- 
cause it had a much wider application than 
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the evil which it was intended to meet. It 
was also calculated to lead to international 
difficulties ; because an act might be held 
to be an offence by the law of one country, 
while according to the law of another it 
would be no offence at all. 

Clause postponed. 


Clause 24 postponed. 
Clauses 25 to 31, inclusive, agreed to, 


Clause 32 (Penalties on drunken or 
disorderly Passengers). 

Mr. AYRTON remarked, that the 
clause delivered passengers up to captains 
in a somewhat summary manner. If such 
powers were to be given at all, they should 
be given with great precision, so that pas- 
sengers might not be subjected to unneces- 
sary annoyance. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the clause 
was taken from the Railway Acts, and it 
had not hitherto been found practically 
inconvenient. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 33, 34, and 35, were also 
agreed to. 


Clause 36 (Pilotage—Part V. of Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1854). 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he should oppose 
the clause, his object being that the sub- 
ject of pilotage should not be included in 
the Bill. The measure under consideration 
might be taken as the offspring of the 
Committee of 1860. Now, although the 
question of pilotage formed a separate item 
in the Report of that Committee, yet the 
only inquiry made into it was by questions 
put in the cross-examination of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland. So superficial, 
indeed, was the inquiry, that from the two 
great estuaries of the Mersey and the 
Humber not a single witness was sum- 
moned before the Committee. Pilotage 
had always been considered a matter of 
national concern, and accordingly steps 
had been taken to keep up an adequate 
supply of competent pilots at various points 
on our coasts. Three years agoa new 
Pilotage Board was formed at Liverpool, 
to which was committed not only the old 
docks of Liverpool, but likewise the new 
and important docks of Birkenhead. It 
was called the Mersey Docks and Har- 
bour Board. Now, a body of that deserip- 
tion, consisting as it did of commercial 
men of high and independent position, 
was, he contended, quite as well able to 
conduct satisfactorily the pilotage of the 
Mersey as the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade could pos 
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sibly be, assisted by any number of gentle- 
men in his office. The same observation 
applied to the Commissioners by whom 
the pilotage was managed at Hull, and 
he could state that, from all he had been 
able to ascertain on the subject, their 
duties were efficiently discharged. He 
found, for instance, that in the ease of 
23,983 vessels which had in the last six 
years entered the lower district of the 
port of Hull, only one accident occurred ; 
and he knew that there was no foundation 
whatever for the imputation that a dearth 
of pilots prevailed in Liverpool. Be that, 
however, as it might, all that the parties 
whose interest he represented required was, 
that inquiry should precede legislation ; 
and with this object in view he proposed 
that Clause 36 be left out of the Bill. 

Mr. COX said, he thought it was very 
desirable that the system of compulsory 
pilotage should be abolished. Between 
8,000 and 9,000 barges plied for hire on 
the Thames, and every day three or four, 
if not five, of them were injured in some 
shape by vessels coming from Gravesend to 
London Bridge. Where it not for the pre- 
sent pilotage law, the owner of a barge 
thus injured would be entitled according to 
the common law of the land to require com- 
pensation from the owner of the vessel that 
had injured the barge. But the pilotage 
law exempted the owner of the vessel from 
all liability, in consequence of his having 
being obliged to employ one of the com- 
pulsory pilots, and the owner of the injured 
barge had only the pilot to look to for com- 
pensation. The futility of such a resource 
was evidenced by what recently happened 
to one of his constituents. A barge worth 
£140 or £150, belonging to that consti- 
tuent, was run down, and, upon endeavour- 
ing to recover compensation from the pilot 
employed by the owner of the vessel that oc- 
casioned the damage, he discovered that the 
pilot lived on a second floor in a back street 
in Gravesend, and was utterly incapable of 
Paying even a shilling of compensation. 
In the course of a twelvemonth 1,500 at 
least of these accidents occurred. But 
What was the law in the event of a vessel 

eing injured by a barge ? The owner of 
the vessel could sue the owner of the barge 
for compensation. Did the President of 
the Board of Trade approve of such unfair 
distinction made by the law between rich 
shipowners and bargeowners? In com- 


mon justice the shipowner should be 
obliged to resort for compensation to the 
free waterman whom a bargeowner was 
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obliged to employ, and not to the barge- 
owner, so long as the law lasted which 
made pilots and not shipowners answerable 
for injuries to barges ? 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that the natural 
consequence of the present most unjust law 
was that the shipowner was obliged to take 
a pilot; and so long as he was obliged to 
take a pilot he must be necessarily relieved 
of any liability for accidents which might 
arise when the vessel was in the charge of 
such pilot. With respect to the present 
clauses, he objected to them because they 
did not go far enough. He wished to 
see it left to the shipowner’s discretion 
to take a pilot or not, according to his 


judgment ; and he would remind the 


Committee that the sense of responsi- 
bility resting upon the masters would al- 
ways induce them to take a pilot where 
it was necessary. The present law on 
the subject of pilotage was anomalous, 
inconsistent, and incomprehensible, and 
was founded neither on justice nor reason. 
There were some eases, as in the Bristol 
Channel for instance, where, one pilot 
being quite sufficient to do the work, the 
shipowner was compelled to employ two. 
Danger arose from the system of compul- 
sory pilotage, and he knew at least one in- 
stance in which a ship had struck through 
stopping to take on board a pilot. Ifa 
ship was bound from Newport or Cardiff 
down Channel, the same pilot who takes 
her out of her own port is not allowed 
to take her out of danger, but at a given 
place a Bristol pilot steps on board and 
supersedes him, notwithstanding that there 
might be a gale of wind blowing, and 
the vessel might be in the most immi- 
nent danger, in order that the privileges 
of the Bristol pilot might not be interfered 
with. It was also absurd to allow the cap- 
tain of a ship having a valuable cargo on 
board from any port in the Baltic to enter 
the port of London without employing a 
pilot ; while the same captain, bringing the 
same vessel with an equally valuable cargo 
of wine from Oporto or Lisbon, could not 
enter the port of London without being 
compelled to employ a pilot. Again, 
though coasters are exempt from compul- 
sory pilotage, a vessel returning home in 
ballast from the Port of London to the 
North is obliged to take a pilot at Graves- 
end as far as Orfordness, though the captain 
may be thoroughly competent to conduct 
his ship. The pilotage charges pressed 
very heavily on the small class of ship- 
owners, who were the least able to bear 
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them. In the case of two vessels trading 
with St. Michael’s in the fruit trade, 
and having a tonnage of 96 tons and 
140 tons respectively, the pilotage charges 
had amounted to 9 per cent on the gross 
earnings of the first, and to 15 per 
cent on the gross earnings of the se- 
cond; while the pilotage charges on a 
large vessel of 612 tons, coming from 
Manilla, had only amounted to 1} of 
the earnings. In making pilotage com- 
pulsory, all that was done was to force 
those who did not want pilots to pay for 
those who did want them. It was a mis- 
take to suppose, that if compulsory pilotage 
was abolished, the supply of efficient pilots 
would be less. As an illustration, he might 
mention that at Falmouth, where there was 
compulsory pilotage, there were but thirty- 
six pilots, while at Cork, where it did not 
exist, there were 103 pilots; while the 
rates at Cork were less than half what they 
were at Falmouth. The Cork pilots, more- 
over, went out further to seek for ships 
than did those of Falmouth; as might, 
indeed, be supposed, for the tendency of 
monopoly was to make men lazy. In the 
Ports of the Tyne and Wear, where the 


taking a pilot is optional, the supply of 
pilots is abundant at all times, and the 


service admirably performed. Through 
the legislation of Parliament the ship- 
owners were now exposed to the competi- 
tion of ali the world, and therefore he 
thought that they ought in justice to 
be relieved from these petty local re- 
strictions. 

Mr. CLAY was convinced that the 
elauses under discussion, though they did 
not propose to abolish compuisory pilotage, 
would lead to that result. He would 
not now argue whether the change would 
be right or wrong; but he thought that 
& question of that magnitude ought not 
to be decided by clauses which did not 
pretend to decide it, or without being 
preceded by an inquiry. 

Sir HENRY STRACEY said, he was 
of opinion that compulsory pilotage bore 
hardly on shipowners. It was not to be 
supposed that any man, having his pro- 
perty embarked on board a vessel, would 
employ an inefficient captain to command 
the vessel, and therefore it was a hard 
case to subject him to compulsory _pilot- 
age. Although his constituents lived on 
a dangerous coast, he had received no 
representation from them against these 
clauses, and he should certainly give them 
his support. 


Mr. Liddell 
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CotoneL CLIFFORD said, that in his 
district the question was not one of chang. 
ing the status of pilots, but a question 
of annihilation. The Isle of Wight pilots 
would find pilotage abolished. After all, 
the pilotage was no burden on the ship. 
owner, as in the end it fell on the con- 
sumer; and he doubted the economy of 
the abolition, for the loss of one cargo of 
great value would cover an immensity of 
pilotage charges. 

Mr. COLLIER said, that the clauses 
were very valuable; and although they did 
not amount to an abolition of compulsory 
pilotage, he hoped that they would lead 
to it. Some hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
think that there had been no_ inquiry 
upon the subject ; but the fact was, that 
the question had been examined by a Com- 
mittee, presided over by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland, who took a great 
deal of evidence, and reported that they 
had arrived at the conclusion that a sys- 
tem of voluntary pilotage might safely 
be established in most parts of the empire, 
They added that where such a system 
now existed pilots were more abundant 
and efficient, and the rates were generally 
lower than those which prevailed where 
pilotage was compulsory. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN said, 
that the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Collier) stated that the shipping interest 
was that to be principally considered in 
this matter; but that there was, above and 
beyond all, a public interest, on behalf of 
which, as well as on behalf of the import- 
ant body of pilots whom he represented, 
he asked leave to make a few observations. 
There were three principal objections urged 
against the present pilotage system. First, 
that under it prevailed certain anomalies 
and inconveniences; secondly, that among 
persons qualified to pilot vessels, there 
ought to be free competition, just as among 
butchers, bakers, and such like tradesmen ; 
and thirdly, that upon the east coast and 
elsewhere avoluntary system of pilotage did 
exist, and answered so well that it might 
well be made general. And this afforded 
the solution of the question he had often 
asked himself in wonder, why he found the 
hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) 
leading the attack upon what he was pleased 
to call the monopoly of the present system? 
His hon. Friend the opponent of mono- 
poly, the champion of free trade! He put 
it to the House, when they found his hon. 
Friend—the last living Protectionist—the 
man who preferred wars to treaties of 
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commerce, and who was generally the 
supporter of monopolies and the upholder 
of cherished abuses—opposing something 
which he called a monopoly, whether 
it was not probable that either upon in- 
vestigation that would turn out to be no 
monopoly, or else, being a monopoly, to 
have something in it so inherently good as 
to command the support of the House for 
the very same reason which secured to it 
the opposition of his hon. Friend. But 
upon the east coast, from whence came 
his hon. Friend, there was a system of 
quasi voluntary pilotage. It would not be 
difficult to show that differences existed 
which rendered it by no means a natural 
consequence that this system might be 
safely extended to other districts. But he 
begged the especial attention of the House 
to an argument constantly used by those 
who desired such extension. It was said 
by them—‘ The abolition of compulsory 
pilotage will do no harm. It has done no 
harm on the east coast, and why? Because 
ships still almost invariably take a licensed 
pilot in pilotage districts, inasmuch as the 
underwriters will not insure ships without 
a clause in their insurance binding them to 
do so.” Well, but if this was the case, 
and if the desired object was that a pilot 
should be employed, why interfere with a 
system by which due care was taken that 
only duly qualified persons should be put 
on board, by which order and regularity 
was obtained, and a good supply of com- 
petent persons secured? It was said that 
this was a matter which might be left to 
be settled between the shipowner and the 
underwriter; but in the case where not 
only property but the lives of many thou- 
sands of Her Majesty’s subjects were con- 
cerned, was it not well that some superior 
pewer should exist to exercise supervision 
and control over these regulations? Human 
nature was weak, captains were ordered 
to avoid every possible expense to their 
owners; and if left to be a matter of bar- 
gain, greater risks would be run. The 
principle of free trade was not called in 
question at all. Grant that there ought 
to be free competition in all ordinary 
occupations, but this was no ordinary oc- 
cupation ; it was the occupation of skilled 
men acting under authority and control. 
Would hon. Members wish to have free 
competition in the police force, and the 
streets of the metropolis guarded by 9 
voluntary police? Well, the pilots of the 
Channel in whom he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) was especially interested, were 
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the police of the Channel. They acted 
under strict regulations. Each must have 
served two years as mate of a vessel. 
Each had left his occupation in order to 
become a pilot; and if you altered the con- 
ditions under which they entered the ser- 
vice, the only fair way would be to have a 
real free trade—to sweep away all restric- 
tions and regulations and rates of pilotage 
together, and let these men go into the 
market with their capital and skill, and 
make the best bargains they could. This 
would hardly content the shipowners. The 
question of compensation would also have 
to be seriously entertained. He was not 
there to contend that there were no anoma- 
lies and no inconvenience in the present 
system. Nothing was perfect in this world ; 
but, to correct and remove such anomalies, 
the pilots and the pilotage authorities de- 
sired nothing better than a full and fair 
inquiry before a Committee of the House 
of Commons. The hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Collier) had said there had 
been such an inquiry. He utterly denied 
it. True, a Committee had been appointed 
early in 1860 to inquire into the various 
burdens upon merchant shipping. This 
Committee reported upon a great number 
of subjects, and amongst them the subject 
of pilotage. In the course of evidence 
certain questions were asked concerning 
pilotage, but the matter was never fully 
gone into, and upon that Committee was 
no one to represent the Channel pilots, 
who never imagined that they were to be 
attacked. In answer to certain questions, 
Mr. Green and the late Mr. Dunbar, among 
others, stated their entire approval of the 
present system, and their belief that in- 
creased loss of life and property would 
follow its abolition. But at last there 
arose a mighty witness, Captain Sullivan, 
of the Board of Trade, with a strong Dias 
against compulsory pilotage. Captain Sul- 
livan, being an experienced man, capable 
of navigating a ship, and ready to do so, 
in any waters, believed that everybody 
else could do the same. He certainly went 
fully into the question, and gave evidence 
against the present system. But no oppor- 
tunity of replying to his evidence was 
given; not one pilot was examined, and 
the Trinity House authorities were not 
heard. Did any one ever hear in this 
country of condemning people without 
hearing their defence? The elder brethren 
of the Trinity House put in one short 
statement (which would be found in the 
Appendix) to the effect that no such thing 
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as compulsory pilotage really existed now, | fession, would not only deal unfairly with 
inasmuch as any master or mate might | vested interests, but would inflict a real 
present himself for examination, and, on|and lasting injury upon the merchant 
passing, would be qualified to pilot his | shipping of this country. 

vessel without a pilot. If, therefore, he Mr. BENTINCK said, he was glad to 
neglected to do this, the law stepped in and | find that one hon. Member had been added 
obliged him to take a competent person, it| to the band of Protectionists ; for a more 
being fair to suppose that he was not) determined Protectionist speech he had 
qualified, or was ignorant of the particular} never heard. His hon. Friend, however, 
negotiation. The Trinity House, a non-|had taken an exaggerated view of the 
political body, composed of men who had} question. All that was proposed was, 
themselves been masters of vessels, was | that vessels should not be compelled to 
peculiarly well fitted for the management} take pilots under circumstances where 
of pilotage matters, and their management | they were not required, and that every 
was excellent. But it was said that| competent man might have it open to him, 
damage was done by ships with pilots on | upon passing an examination and obtaining 
board, for which the owners of such ships | the proper certificate, to act as pilot. The 
were not liable, on account of the pilot being | hon. Member for Sandwich had forgotten, 
forced upon them. But the pilot was) that although by the Bill powers were 
liable to a civil action, and moreover gave i given to the Government to deal with 
a bond for £100 to the Trinity House, and | abuses that might be hereafter shown to 
was rendered doubly careful by the fear of | exist, yet that no decision affecting local 
losing his licence. Damage done above | or vested interests could be taken without 
Gravesend was by a different class of men, | again coming to the House. As he had 
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who might be fit subjects for inquiry, but) been wrongly supposed to have impugned 
must not be confounded with the Channel| on a former occasion the pilotage of Liver- 
pilots, who during the last sixteen years | pool, he would take that opportunity of 


had conducted an annual average of 4,000 | saying that the pilot system of that port 
Is, with only one fatal accident. He| was admirably conducted. ‘There was 
vessels, with only one fatal accident. He} was admirably conducted. iere was a 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) knew that his | sufficient number of pilots, they possessed 
right hon. Friend the President of the | excellent vessels, and they were always 
sg of yr Aeg = mp to injure | forthcoming in the worst weather. One 
these men, of whose value he was aware. | gross and glaring abuse of the present 
He could not, of course, vote against his | system ought to be remedied. A ship was 
Gis yeah Used ad tase ith wien 65 | he" 'oos su berea, set Ges veel 
o se W j jhe was on board, and the vessel was in 
Seat ana Sci n ag at |Dee"a eatio mes ae 
s gS 4¢€/ from all liability for accidents. the 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) knew the pilots | yessel ran down another, the owner of the 
of the aes well. They were an honest | vessel so injured had no remedy or ground 
and intelligent class of men, following the (of action, except against the pilot. The 
duties of their laborious profession with | Trinity pilots had a fund among themselves, 
pauctuality ~~ with diligence. _ They 'so that if one of their number were pro- 
were valuable to the merchant shipping, | ceeded against for damages, his wife and 
and valuable to the Royal Navy, when | family were maintained while he went to 
their services were required. Let the} prison and was “whitewashed.” The 
House take care how they drove from the | question really seemed to be whether the 
na F ca of men oo trae je | safety of the ship or the interest of the 
ound difficult to replace. hese men | pilot was the principal consideration. It 
feared nd ey ee they baited in | used to be supposed that pilots were made 
guy nt tha cari nd py fo is ban ny wore ton dag 
ike by the late Duke of Wellington oe er - Te el wey 
; ; §*00, | were made for pilots. He believed that in 
and what care he bestowed upon them in here pi s voluntary the set- 
his capacity of Lord Warden of the Cinque en ae pilotage ae rye we Deny: 
r y q vice was better done, and at a cheaper rate, 


Ports, they looked with confidence to the 
present Lord Warden, his noble Friend at 
the head of the Government, feeling sure 
that he would never give his consent to 
any measure which, by injuring their pro- 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 





than where a compulsory pilotage existed. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he should sup- 
port the Bill. The effect of the clause 
might be to introduce the thin end of the 
wedge, as it was called, into the system of 
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pilotage, but still it was doing so in a way 
absolutely called for by the wants of the 
country. He believed that the great ma- 
jority of the leading shipowners were op- 
posed to the present system of compulsory 
ilotage, although individually, and as com- 
pared with the smaller shipowners, they 
derived great advantages from it. He 
could not agree with the noble Lord the 
Member for the East Riding that accidents 
were very rare. On the contrary, one had 
happened last year near Hull, which at- 
tracted a great deal of public attention, and 
had since given rise to most expensive liti- 
gation. In perfectly still water, and in 
broad daylight, a vessel moored close to 
the wharf was run into by a foreign steamer 
and sunk with her valuable cargo. The 
steamer had a pilot on board, whom the 
master was compelled to take ; and, after 
very full investigation, she was found to 
have been entirely innocent. The unfor- 
tunate owners of the stationary vessel, 
therefore, not only lost their ship and 
cargo, but were mulcted besides in the 
costs of the action. The Bill in its present 
shape would give the Board of Trade 
power to inquire into such cases, and he 
therefore supported it. 

Lorpv HOTHAM said, he had stated 
distinctly that in speaking of the number 
of accidents he was guided altogether by 
the information which he had received. He 
would make inquiry, and admit his error 
if he found that he had unintentionally 
put forward any misstatement. After the 
strong opinions which hon. Members had 
expressed with regard to compulsory pilot- 
age, be was surprised that none of them had 
proposed clauses giving effect to those views. 

Mr. BLAKE said, the rumours of dis- 
sensions in the Government were certainly 
strengthened by what had taken place that 
evening. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government had been unable to take 
more than a few minutes’ repose without 
finding when he woke up the hon. Member 
for Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
in fierce contest with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade. If that right hon. Gentleman did 
not consent to an inquiry into the effect of 
the clauses, he might be responsible for 
heavy losses to life and property which 
he would regret to the end of his days. 
Until harbours of refuge were established, 
there could be nothing more important 
than an adequate supply of skilled pilots. 
But the tendency of particular clauses of 
the Bill was to discourage this useful class. 
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He believed that the Bill had been too 
hastily prepared, and although there were 
some provisions in it which might be consi- 
dered good, there were those exceptions 
which he had pointed out, and which ought 
to be omitted altogether. If the present 
pilots were thrown out of employment, it 
would be most disastrous to them and 
their families. He did not, however, mean 
to say that a system of compulsory pilot- 
age should be kept up for the benefit of 
these men ; but what he thought was, that 
they would have to return to the present 
sytem when it had been broken up, and 
then they would not be able to find the 
same class of men for the duty. On the 
whole, he would suggest that these clauses 
should be postponed, in order that further 
inquiry should take place. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
thought that the noble Lord would do well 
not to press the House on the point of 
compulsory pilotage, which had attracted 
a great deal of public attention. It would 
be better for the noble Lord to join the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade in bringing the question 
before the House in the manner proposed 
by those clauses. If his noble Friend 
should persist in going to a division, and 
if he gained a victory, the only consequence 
would be more excitement than there was 
at present, and the question would be 
brought forward in a more aggravated 
form. There was no doubt that the sys-, 
tem of compulsory pilotage had arisen from 
a desire on the part of our Government to 
protect the mercantile wealth of the coun- 
try on the dangerous waters which sur- 
round our coast ; but since the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws, and the skill and 
scientific knowledge of navigators had in. 
creased, there was less necessity for that 
system. All that the clauses now objected 
to sought to do was to provide a means of 
applying the knowledge of the Board of 
Trade to those cases, and he hoped his 
right hon. Friend would either abolish 
compulsory pilotage or preserve the Bill 
as it stood. The hardships which had 
been referred to in the course of the debate, 
and the remarks of Dr. Lushington in a 
recent judgment, showed the necessity of 
a remedy for the existing state of things. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, it was his in- 
tention to support the clauses in the Bill 
as they now stood, and he should do so 
for the reason that they would insert the 
wedge into the question of pilotage. He 
also agreed that compulsory pilotage ought, 
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in some places, to be abolished, and in some 
not, and the clauses would bring that ques- 
tion under the consideration of the Board 
of Trade. What was the proposal before 
them? Why, that when any complaint 
was made to the Board of Trade, whether 
of compulsory or voluntary pilots, an order 
should be issued for an inquiry ; and then, 
when the Board was prepared with the in- 
formation, it should be sent before a Select 
Committee, in order that the pilots might 
be heard by counsel. He thought that 
every representative of the pilots in that 
House ought to vote for the clauses in the 
Bill ; for the question simply was, whether 
an opportunity should be afforded to the 
Board of Trade to inquire into the defects 
of the pilotage system and to have them 
rectified, or whether the system should 
remain as as present, some portion of it 
compulsory and some voluntary, but with 
defects in all. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, it was well known 
that at ports where pilotage was not com- 
pulsory the supply of pilots was greater 
and better—the effect of competition, He 
had listened to the speeches of the noble 
Lord opposite and the hon. Member for 
Hull (Mr. Clay), and they were the same 
as adduced in years gone by, the doctrines 
of which had been happily exploded. They 
had ample evidence of what would be the 
effect of abolishing compulsory pilotage. 
At present, where it was not compulsory, 
the men were much more attentive to their 
duties, and to be found at a greater dis- 
tance at sea ; and further, they were more 
numerous, and their charges were lower. 
On the other hand, where the system was 
compulsory, the pilots were apt to lie by in 
bad weather, and then jumped on board 
when a ship was out of danger, and claimed 
the pilotage. The only objection which he 
had to the whole of the Bill was, that it 
did not propose to sweep away tho system 
altogether. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to deal with Falmouth, the 
Downs, Yarmouth Roads, and the Isle of 
Wight ; but why did he not grapple with 
the question boldly, and sweep the com- 
pulsory system away altogether? He felt 
convinced that that would have tended to 
the interests of the pilots themselves, and 
have improved their condition. It would 
also have tended to the interests of the 
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shipowners, and, above all, to the interests 

of the public at large ; and if the House 

would support him, he would, on the bring- 

ing up of the Report, propose clauses which 

should entirely abolish compulsory pilot- 
Mr. Horsfali 
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age. Dealing with the question as pro. 
posed in the Bill was only half doing it, 
and that was unsatisfactory. They would 
have to deal with the question again before 
long, for they had abundant evidence before 
them to show that the system at present 
in force should be swept away altogether, 

Mr. HENLEY said, the desultory 
course the debate had taken had made it 
difficult for him to understand what they 
were really debating about. No hon, 
Gentleman, with the exception of the Mem. 
ber for Liverpool, had dealt with the sub- 
ject immediately before them. After the 
speech he had just heard, all doubt he 
might have had about voting for the clause 
was swept away. Whether pilotage ought 
to be compulsory or not he would give no 
opinion, but it was plain that that wasa 
very grave question and one involving the 
liability of the shipowner for damage done, 
He had never known a question of such 
serious importance disposed of by provi- 
sional orders, and his hon. Friend might 
well doubt whether Liverpool would be safe 
under the Bill. He (Mr. Henley) did not 
like the system of provisional orders to be 
extended beyond due limits; and he 
thought the Bill went beyond that. The 
clause affected interests secured under 
charters and Acts of Parliament ; and even 
with the Amendment which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed for sending the matter 
to a Select Committee, the questions at 
issue were too large and too important to 
be safely dealt with by provisional orders, 
As far as he could see, he did not know 
what abuses the Bill dealt with, unless, in- 
deed, compulsory pilotage was regarded as 
an abuse. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
should not have risen but for the expres- 
sions used by the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Lindsay), which must give very 
unnecessary pain to that very valuable body 
of men, the pilots of this country. What- 
ever opinions might be entertained as to 
the abolition of the present system, nobody 
had alleged that the pilots did not give 
satisfaction to those who employed them, 
except the hon. Member for Sunderland ; 
and even that hon. Gentleman must have 
often congratulated himself that his pro- 
perty at sea was in the hands of good and 
faithful pilots, Yet that hon. Member had 
asserted that under the compulsory system 
this class of men were irdolent and inat- 
tentive, and that they must be placed 
under the non-compulsory system before 
they could be kept up to their work. He 
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had the honour of representing a large 
body of pilots, but not because he was 
their representative so much as a naval 
man did he take an interest in them. 
However, he was not going to oppose his 
right hon, Friend’s measure. It was a 
painful matter to those men; but there 
was great good sense among them, and he 
believed they felt that they would have 
justice done them. In certain difficult 
parts of the Channel, as well as at Liver- 

| and elsewhere, it was most important 
that there should be a superior class of 
pilots, and he did not believe that any pe- 
titions would be sent in for the abolition of 
the system existing in those places. He 
should be sorry to see anything done that 
would at all tend to deteriorate the present 
class of pilots, upon whom, in the Channel, 
the safety of Her Majesty’s ships so often 
depended. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he had stated no 
more than was contained in the Report of 
the Commissioners themselves, and quoted 
the passage in which it was stated that in 
one port where the pilots were unlicensed 
they were much more vigilant than in a 
neighbouring port where the pilots were 
licensed, 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
thought that compulsory pilotage should 
be abolished. At St. Ives there were no 
licensed pilots, and he was informed by 
those who were well acquainted with the 
subject that there was no difficulty there 
in obtaining pilots or assistance to vessels 
in distress, while at Penzance, where there 
were licensed pilots, the same readiness 
was not exhibited. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he hoped 
the noble Lord would not press his pro- 
posal for the omission of the clauses to a 
division. Those clauscs did not maintain, 
or abolish compulsory pilotage, but they 
enabled different localities to make such 
changes in their pilotage system as they 
thought advantageous, without the neces- 
sity of resorting to the trouble and expense 
of passing a private Bill through Parlia- 
ment. The provisional orders would have 
to be confirmed by a general Act, and any 
Petition against a provisional order would 
be referred to a Select Committee, so that 
private interests were effectually guarded. 
He could not, therefore, conceive any rea- 
son why the Committee should object to per- 
sons receiving the advantages which the 
Bill provided, with a due regard to existing 
interests and the circumstances of particu- 
lar cases, 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 138 ; 
Noes 27: Majority 111. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 37 to 45 agreed to. 
Clause 46 struck out. 
Clause 47 agreed to. 


Clause 48 (Receiver may appoint a 
valuer in Salvage Cases). 

Mr. CAVE said, that alarm was felt at 
the Receiver of Wrecks having power to 
appoint the valuer, and that there was a 
wish that another valuer should be ap- 
pointed in conjunction with him on the 
part of the owners, in addition to an um- 
pire. He did not attach much weight to 
to this objection, as he thought the valua- 
tion would be mere evidence, which the 
owner might rebut, and the court would 
be the umpire. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would state if his impression 
was correct, as this would remove the un- 
easy feeling to which he had referred. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the value 
put on a wreck by the valuer appointed 
under the provisions of the Bill by the 
Receiver of Wrecks, would not be binding, 
but mere evidence, which might be rebut- 
ted in Court. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 49 to 51 agreed to. 
Clauses 52 and 53 postponed. 
Clauses 54 to 60 ugreed to. 


Clause 61 (Orders in Council to be pub- 
lished in London Gazette). 

Mr. HENLEY asked, why it was ne- 
cessary to give the clerks to the Solicitor to 
the Customs, who was a well paid officer, 
the power to appear in court as counsel or 
attorney. It was hard enough to have 
legal proceedings instituted by a Govern- 
ment office, but harder still to have the 
proceedings conducted without those forms 
and regularities which professional men 
knew so well how to exact. There were 
many hundreds of penalties, and, unless he 
heard some good reason, he should vote 
for the omission of the clause. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the clerks 
having been a long time in the office of the 
solicitor of the Board of Customs, were 
thoroughly conversant with the law on the 
subject, and the Customs authorities told 
him it would be very convenient to have 
this power. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
clause should be struck out. 
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Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had no 
objection to postpone that and the two 
following Customs clauses. 

Clause postponed. 


Clause 62 (20 and 21 Vict. c. 43. s. 3). 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade to the 
effect of the clause. It proposed that 
where any man was informed of or indicted, 
it should be sufficient to state the num- 
ber of the section of the Act under which 
the indictment or information was made, 
instead of stating the offence. Now, they 
would find that one of the sections of the 
Act contained no less than fifty-one sepa- 
rate offences ; and suppose an unfortunate 
man should be informed against, and the 
case should be conducted, not by a profes- 
sional man, but by a Customs clerk, what a 
position would he not be in, and what a 
nice position the magistrates would be in, 
who would be called upon to decide the 
case on a clause which contained several 
offences, for every one of which there was 
a penalty attached to the extent of £100. 
There were other clauses relating to mis- 
demeanors which were highly objectionable, 
but as these clauses would be postponed he 
would not say more than that he thought 
they must have been shoved in by the Soli- 
citor of the Customs, who said, ‘‘ Here are 
a number of clauses ; never mind the of- 
fences so that we have somebody to con- 
vict.”” But that would be a sharp way of 
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doing business, and he believed the right, 


hon. Gentleman could not know what the 
effect of these clauses would be. As to 
Clause 63, which would enable magistrates 
to send doubtful cases to the Superior 
Courts, he thought it ought to be extended 
to those persons who might be convicted 
on information or indictment. 

Clause postponed; as was also Clause 63. 

Clause 64 ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 65 (Power to Shipowner to enter 
and land Goods in default of entry and 
landing by Owner of Goods). 

Mr. LOCKE said, his objection to the 
clause was that it would permit a ship- 
owner to land goods on a wharf without 
giving notice of the ship’s arrival to the 
consignee, and enabling him to take his 
goods from the ship. By the custom 
of the port of London for several cen- 
turies, every consignee of goods brought 
into it was entitled to forty-eight hours’ 
notice to take them out of the vessel in 
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which they were brought. But of that 
privilege the shipowners wished, by this 
clause, to deprive consignees. He pro. 
posed to prevent the shipowners doing so, 
and on behalf of consignees moved an 
Amendment to the effect that the lia- 
bilities of shipowners to consignees should 
continue in as full force for twenty-four 
hours in the case of a steam-ship and 
forty-eight hours in the case of a sailing 
ship (exclusive of a Sunday or holiday) 
after the mooring of the ship at the place 
of discharge, as if such goods had not 
been landed or unshipped. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 23, line 13, after the word “ expressed,” 
to insert the words “ being subsequent to the com- 
mencement of the legal delivery of the ship's 
cargo at her place of discharge : Provided always, 
that the liabilities of the shipown2r to the parties 
to such charter party, bill of lading, or agree- 
ment as therein expressed, and his obligations 
thereunder, shall continue in the same manner 
and in as full force and effect for twenty-four 
hours in the case of a steam ship, and forty-eight 
hours in the case of a sailing ship (exclusive of a 
Sunday or holiday), after the mooring of the ship 
at the place of discharge, as if such goods had 
not been landed or unshipped.” 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he must 
oppose the Amendment. The object of 
the clause in the Bill was to enable ship- 
pers and shipowners to give effect to their 
own agreements both as to the time of 
delivery and the rate of charge. They 
were competent to judge of their own 
affairs without being nursed by a clause 
in an Act of Parliament ; but if no agree- 
ment as to the time when the goods should 
be taken out of the ship were made, 
then the Bill required that the goods 
should be discharged within a reasonable 
time, in order that the space in the river 
and the docks might not be taken up by 
the needless detention of vessels. The pro- 
viso now proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member would establish an enduring re- 
sponsibility on the part of the shipowner 
which was quite unprecedented. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he should support 
the Amendment. Under the operation 
of the clause as it stood, goods might 
be hustled on the wharves without the 
consignee being aware of their arrival. He 
would suggest that a certain time should 
be specified in the bill of lading, within 
which the merchant should take charge 
of his goods, instead of using the word 
“ forthwith.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it was 
for lawyers to decide what was the mean- 
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ing of the word “moderate.” All that | 
was proposed by tlie clause was, that 
whatever happened to be the agreement | 
between parties, they should be at liberty | 
to carry it out. 
_ Mr. CAVE said, this was a lawyer’s ob- | 
jection. No mercantile man would dream | 
that “ immediate” meant anything than 
with all convenient speed. The change in 
the law was necessary, because the law, as 
it stood, could not be observed, and was | 
habitually broken with the consent of all 
parties —a very unsatisfactory state of 
things. The Member for Southwark had 
done what he did two years ago. He had | 
made a speech for the plaintiff in the case 
of Wharves v. Docks, and had tried to | 
divert attention from the point by alleging 
that this was a quarrel between Wharf- 
ingers and Dockowners. It was no such 
thing. These clauses were introduced at 
the instigation of the Customs for the de- 
spatch of business. The House affirmed 
the principle two years ago. By this 
means, the practice of London would be | 
assimilated to that of the Outports, and | 
the law to the laws of almost every Con- | 
tinental nation on this subject. For two | 
years past this measure had been discussed | 
in the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette | 
and other papers. Petitions in its favour | 
had been sent in from all quarters to the | 
Board of Trade; and he believed, that | 
while the law in its present state was ac- | 
ceptable to a few, the change would give | 
satisfaction to the public in general. 


* | 
Question put, “That these words be | 


there inserted.”’ | 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 14 $ | 
Noes 131 : Majority 117. 
House resumed. 
Committee, report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


[BILL NO. 106.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. BAGWELL said, the House wished 
for some explanation of the measure from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. Unhappily, transactions 
which had recently taken place in his own 
neighbourhood would prevent him from op- 
posing the Bill, though, in his opinion, it 
Would be totally ineffectual. The only 
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way to preserve the peace in Jreland was 
by just Government and altering the sys- 
tem of police. The police force of Ireland 
had been made so military in its character 


| that it was of no use as acivil force. It 


was entirely inefficient for either the de- 
tection or prevention of crime; and until 
it was made effective for these purposes, 
the Government could not protect either 
life or property in Ireland. The last thing 
which had been done was to arm the 
police, who ought to be active and unen- 
cumbered, ready to pursue offenders, with 
the new Enfield rifle, which he understood 
was 33 1b. heavier than the old carbine. 


| All that the police did was to go out on 


patrols at night, when, marching as they 
did in military array, they could be heard 
a wile out; and all that any one was out 
with an unlawful purpose had to do was to 
hide in a ditch or behind a bank until they 
had gone past. The result of all that was 
that murders were committed, their perpe- 


'trators were undiscovered, and thus en- 


couragement was offered to other persons 
to be guilty of similar crimes. 

Mr. BRADY said, he had hoped his 
hon. Friend would have opposed the Bill. 
The inefficiency of a measure was a strange 
ground for supporting it. The police 
were ineffective because they were a mili- 
tary body. Crime was more prevalent in 
England than in Ireland. Why, then, 
should such a measure be passed with re- 
gard to Ireland only ? Ireland onght to be 
treated as England. Such a law was an 
insult to Ireland. He moved that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day three 
months.” 


Mr. BLAKE said, he rose to second 
the Amendment. He deeply deplored the 
murders which had recently been com- 
mitted; but that the Bill would not prevent 
the commission of such crimes was proved 
by the fact that in Tipperary assassina- 
tions had taken place in districts which 
had been proclaimed for many years. All 
that was required was a reorganization of 
the police force. 

Mr. O’BRIEN also condemned the 
murders which had been committed in Ire- 
land, but he was convinced that this Bill 
would have no effect in preventing the 
commission of similar crimes in the future. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he had 
made rather a lengthened statement on the 
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introduction of the Bill ; but the truth was 
the House might as well ask for a long 
speech on bringing in the Mutiny Bill. 
The measure was a mere renewal of an 
old Act to give under special cireumstances 
certain powers to the Lord Lieutenant, 
which would be seldom used and never 
abused. He did not doubt that it would 
have the general support of Irish Mem- 
bers at the present moment. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘ now 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 78 ; Noes 
13: Majority 65. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for To- 
morrow. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL NO. 107.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, stated, that its 
principle had received the approval of 134 
out of the 163 Boards of Guardians in 
Treland, and of the Select Committee on 
Poor Relief which sat last year. Its ob- 
ject was to extend to officers under the 
Poor Law system, who had devoted the 
best part of their life to the discharge of 
those duties, the same advantages which 
were already enjoyed by officers in gaols, 
lunatic asylums, and other establishments. 
Its operation would be strictly confined to 
such officers as the master and matron, 
apothecary and schoolmaster, who well de- 
served to be superannuated ; and while 
imposing but a very moderate burden on 
the country, it would be productive of large 
benefits. [The right hon. Gentleman read 
extracts from the evidence of Messrs, 
Power and Senior, Irish Poor Law Com- 
missioners, and of Mr. O’Shaughnessy, of 
the Cork Union, in favour of the proposal 
embodied in the Bill.} The intention was 
to levy, within a period of three years, a 
rate of 6d. over the whole of Ireland, 
which would be amply sufficient to establish 
a fund from which these officers would 
derive their allowances. The total number 
of officers who would be subject to the 
operation of the Act was 1,439, but those 
over sixty years of age with ten years’ ser- 
vice were only 104 innumber. In the Civil 
Service the amount paid was equal to 14 
per cent on the aggregate salaries of those 
superannuated, but under the present Bill 
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‘Gentleman had 





it would not reach beyond 7 per cent. He 
Sir Robert Peel ; 
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hoped the House would not refuse their 
assent to a measure which would work be. 
neficially and economically, and would de- 
cidedly have the effect of attracting to the 
workhouses a better class of officers. 

Motion made, and question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” 

Lorp NAAS said, that while he wag 
himself favourable to the principle of 
superannuation generally, he thought the 
present proposal too novel in its character 
to be hastily adopted. Neither Mr. Power 
nor Mr. Senior, when before the Select 
Committee, had suggested any such mea- 
sure as the present, and the country, there- 
fore, which saw in that House a decided 
tendency to increase local taxation, would 
be taken by surprise. He hoped, there. 
fore, that the right hon. Gentleman would 
postpone the Bill, so as to give the people 
of Ireland an opportunity of considering 
its provisions. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he should oppose 
the ill on the ground that it introduced 
the principle of union rating. He urged 
the right hon. Baronet to postpone the 
measure at that hour. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that he must 
protest against the eccentric manner in 
which the Bills connected with Irish legis- 
lation during the present Session had been 
proceeded with. At the same time, he 
thought the Irish Members had exhibited 
much patience. Ile begged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Viscoust PALMERSTON hoped that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would not 
press his Motion. The hon, and gallant 
observed that the Irish 
Members had shown much patience during 
the Session. He hoped they would not 
make that occasion an exception. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, it might suit 
the youthful energy of the noble Lord to 
go on with Irish Bills at two o’clock in the 
morning, but he had not the power to do 
it. It was quite a new principle to super- 
annuate Government officers after only ten 
years’ service and the subject ought to be 
discussed. 

Mr. H. A. IIERBERT said, he thought 
more time was required for the considera- 
tion of the Bill, and he should therefore 
support the Motion for an adjournment. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
Government would yield to the wish which 
had been expressed by the Irish Members, 

Debate adjourned till Monday, 26th 
May. 

House adjourned at Two o'clock» 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 16, 1862. 


Minvtes.}—Posuic Bitt.—3* Bills of Exchange 
(Ireland) Act (1861) Amendment. 

Royal Assent.—Exchequer Bonds (£1,000,000) ; 
Charitable Uses Act (1861) Amendment ; Crown 
Suits (Isle of Man) ; College of Physicians (Ire- 
land); Netley Hospital Estate; Whipping ; 
Pier and Harbour Act Amendment; Writs of 
Habeas Corpus into Her Majesty’s Possessions 
Abroad ; Transfer of Stocks (Ireland); Wy- 
combe Railway ; Folkestone to Barham Downs 
Road; London and Blackwall Railway; Lon- 
don, Tilbury, and Southend Railway ; Ware- 
ham Roads ; Norwich Corporation ; Koss Turn- 
pike Trust: Faringdon Railway ; Winchester 
Road ; Coventry Poor Act Amendment ; Ciren- 
cester District Roads; Much Wenlock and 
Severn Junction Railway ; Bridport Road (Se- 
cond District); Bradford Corporation Water ; 
Heckmondwike Gas; British Plate Glass Com- 
pany ; Webb and Craig's Patent. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
LIMITATION OF SECOND READING. 


On the Motion of Lord REDESDALE it was 
ordered, 


“That no Private Bill brought from the House 
of Commons shall be read a Second Time after 
Tuesday, the 1st day of July next :” 

“That no Bill confirming any Provisional 
Order of the Board of Health, or authorizing any 
Inclosure of Lands under Special Report of the 
Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales, 
or for confirming any scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, shall be read 
a Second Time after Tuesday, the Ist day of July 
next :” 

“That when a Bill shall have passed this 
House with Amendments, these Orders shall not 
apply to any new Bill sent up from the House of 
Commons, which the Chairman of Committees 
shall report to the House is substantially the 
same as the Bill so amended.” 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
STANDING ORDER NO. 179 AMENDED. 


On the Motion of Lord Repespate, 
Standing Order No. 179 amended by adding 
the following Words ; namely— 


“That the Chairman of Committees shall, in 
any case in which he shall think fit, propose to the 
House, that any Bill in either of the two classes 
before mentioned shall, after such Bill has been 
reported, be committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House ; in which case such Bill, printed 
as reported, shall be delivered by the promoters 
to the Lords in the same manner as papers printed 
by this House are delivered, at least two days 
before the day for which the same is committed. 
In acting on this Order the Chairman of Com- 
Mittees is to take care that no Bill is allowed to 
proceed as a Private Bill, because it may be com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House which 
would not have been allowed to proceed as such 
without being so committed. 


{Mar 16, 1862} 
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COUNTY COURT FEES.—QUESTION. 


Lor>D CHELMSFORD rose to put a 
question with reference to the Schedule of 
Fees to be paid on Proceedings in the County 
Courts ordered by Two of the Commission- 
ers of Her Majesty’s Treasury, with the 
consent of the Lord Chancellor, by Order 
of the 10th of April, 1862. The noble 
and learned Lord said, that by the County 
Courts Act, 19 & 20 Vict., s. 79, it was pro- 
vided that the Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury, with the consent of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, might from time to time lessen or 
increase the fees set forth in Schedule C 
of the Act as payable on proceedings in 
County Courts, or substitute other fees, or 
order new fees to be charged on proceed- 
ings, either now or hereafter to be autho- 
rized, whether any fee be now payable there- 
on ornot. Their Lordships would observe 
that this was a statutable authority, and 
could only be executed in the way prescrib- 
ed. There was no power whatever for the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to 
make any change as to the persons by 
whom those fees should ultimately be 
paid, that being dependent upon the word- 
ing of the original County Courts Act, 
which provided in sec. 88 that all costs 
should be paid by or apportioned between 
the parties in such manner as the Judge 
should think fit; and in default of any 
special direction by the Judge, they were 
to abide the event. The Lords of the 
Treasury had, however, made an Order, 
dated the 10th of last month, which di- 
rected in its second paragraph that when 
the claim was more than 40s. a fee of ls, 
should be charged in addition to the exist- 
ing fees, which fee was to be paid by the 
plaintiff, and not to be considered as costs 
in the cause. It appeared to him that 
such an Order was beyond the powers of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
and contrary not only to the County Courts 
Act, but to the very earliest Act upon the 
statute-book in reference to costs, namely, 
the statute of Edward I., which gave costs 
to the plaintiff in case he succeeded. He 
felt that this was a matter which might 
very reasonably have escaped the attention 
of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, and that he gave his sanction 
to the Order submitted to him by the 
Lords of the Treasury, naturally suppos- 
ing that they had satisfied themselves of 
their power to make it. In order that 
Parliament should have early information 
of any Order of this kind, a section was in- 
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troduced into the Act requiring that re- 
turns of all such Orders should be laid 
before Parliament; but it was so worded 
as ina great measure to defeat its inten- 
tion, except as regarded Orders made du- 
ring the recess. As it stood, it required 
such Orders to be presented within ten 
days of the next meeting of Parliament; 
so that if made immediately after the 
commencement of a Session, they might be 
in operation twelve months before any 
check could be put upon them by Parlia- 
mentary interference. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR expressed 
his thanks to the noble and learned Lord 
for the courteous manner in which he had 
called attention to the subject. The par- 
ticular point, however, to which the noble 
and learned Lord had referred had not 
been sanctioned by him inadvertently: it 
had been carefully considered by him (the 
Lord Chancellor), and he had come to 
the conclusion that what was expressed in 
the Order was within the scope of the 
authority given to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury under the Act, and he accordingly 
gave his consent to it; although he ad- 
mitted it might have been better had he 
requested the Treasury to take the opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown in the first 
instance. Their Lordships were aware 
that the cost of the County Courts was 
exceedingly great, and it appeared to 
him to be increasing. What with the 
sum granted by Parliament and the sum 
received by way of fees the cost of the 
County Courts for this year would be no 
less than £509,184. Now, if this was 
for expenses incurred in the adminis- 
tration of justice, it would be cheerfully 
borne. But the greater part of the 
County Court system might be described 
as a great machinery for the collection 
of small debts, and the distribution of 
the money among creditors; and strictly 
speaking this could not be considered 
a part of the administration of justice. 
Persons gave credit upon the faith of 
those proceedings, and used the County 
Courts for the purpose of collecting their 
small debts. The greater number of the 
orders made by the County Court Judges 
had reference to the payment of small 
debts by instalments. The Government 
had undertaken to receive these small 
sums of money, and accordingly they were 
obliged to have very large establishments, 
which were more in the nature of large 
banking-houses than anything else, where 
these small instalments could be received 


Lord Chelmsford 
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and paid out again to the plaintiffs. In 
the early part of the County Court system 
there were three distinct classes of fees 
which were ordered to be paid by plain- 
tiffs and not by the defendants—fees for 
giving instructions by the plaintiffs ; fees 
for answering .inquiries as to whether 
money had been received ; fees for pay- 
ing out money to the plaintiffs, and for 
giving notice to the plaintiffs that money 
had been paid in. Those fees were some 
time ago abolished ; and it appeared, on 
the suggestion of the Treasury, to be 
just that some fees in diminution of the 
general expenditure should be thrown on 
the plaintiff, which fees should represent 
the contribution to be made by him to- 
wards the liquidation of those expenses in- 
curred ‘by the Government for his especial 
benefit in acting as the recipients of the 
small sums paid in to his credit. Not- 
withstanding, however, that it might he 
very desirable to take that course, yet 
the question raised by the noble and 
learned Lord still, he admitted, remained 
in all its integrity—whether the words 
of the Act of Parliament sanctioned the 
accomplishment of so desirable an object, 
For his own part he was of that opinion, 
and he trusted their Lordships would 
arrive at the same conclusion. Under 
the Act of Parliament the authority to 
impose fees was of a most general kind. 
The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
might first of all lessen or increase the 
fees which were specified in Schedule 
C, and also substitute other fees in lieu 
thereof ; and then the Act proceeded in 
these words—they ‘‘ may order new fees 
to be paid on any proceedings which 
are now or shall hereafter be authorized 
to be taken in such Courts, whether any 
fee is now payable thereon or not.’’ That 
being so, he certainly had arrived at the 
conclusion that the Treasury had power 
under the Act to authorize the payment 
by plaintiffs of this small fee directed 
by the new order of April last; but 
the clause of the Act was not clearly 
worded. In conclusion, he would state 
that he regretted that the opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown had not been 
taken on the point. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, he was very 
much inclined to coneur with his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack that there 
should be a ‘‘ duty”’ paid by plaintiffs who 
sued in the County Courts. But the ques- 
tion was whether the new Order came 
within the provisions of the Act of Par- 
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liament, and he would suggest to his 
noble and learned Friend whether it would 
not now be better to take the opinion of 
the law officers on the point ; so that if 
the Order had been made by inadvertence, 
it might speedily be set right. If the 
Order were ultra vires, it would be within 
the power of any attorney to raise the 
question at any time hereafter ; and that 
would be a very unseemly thing to incur. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR was un- 
derstood to say that a case should be laid 
before the law officers for their opinion on 
the point. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
half-past Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 16, 1862. 


RUMOURED RIFLE MATCH BETWEEN 
THE TWO HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE : — Mr. 
Speaker, upon a matter which comes under 
the head of privilege I wish to put a ques- 
tion to you, Sir, as to what I conceive 
must be a most unjustifiable hoax, that 
has been practised upon the Lord High 
Chancellor of England and the noble Lords 
in another place. I wish to ask you, Sir, 
whether there be any truth in the state- 
ment that you, at the instigation of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War, have sent a challenge to the other 
House of Parliament to meet this House 
in a rifle contest. I have reason to believe 
that the statement is a mere hoax, but I 
wish to give you, Sir, the earliest oppor- 
tunity of contradicting it. 

Lord ELCHO: Before you reply, Sir, 
I wish to say that had my hon. Friend not 
risen to put his question, it was my inten- 
tion to have claimed the indulgence of the 
House to allow me to read a letter upon a 
matter personal to myself. The letter is 
one addressed by you, Sir, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, to myself, and 
with the permission of the House I will 
proceed to read it— 

* May 16. 

“My dear Lord Elcho,—I have heard with 
amazement that the Lord Chancellor announced 
last night in the House of Lords that he had re- 
ceived a challenge to a rifle match from the 
Speaker of the House of Commons—a challenge 

m the House of Commons to the House of 
Lords, As I cannot doubt that you made the 
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communication to the Chancellor, I must remind 
you of what took place between us. I was busily 
engaged on Tuesday evening with Members pre- 
senting petitions and moving unopposed returns ; 
you came to me with a roll of paper in your hand, 
saying that a rifle match was proposed between 
some Members of the two Houses, and asking me 
for my name. I answered that I was very busy, 
that I could not spare a moment to read the 
paper, nor did I see a single word it contained. 
You remained a short time by my chair, and said 
that the match was to take place,and many Mem- 
bers felt much interest about it. Wishing to dis- 
miss the subject, I said in joke the only part I 
could take would be to fire a shot with the Lord 
Chancellor. If you have made me party to a 
paper which I did not read, and have been the 
bearer of a challenge to a rifle match to the Lord 
Chancellor from myself, putting me into eonflict 
with that great dignitary, I shall have to request 
you to make an explanation to that noble Lord 
that you acted under a misconception—that, on 
my part, no such liberty had entered into my 
imagination. 
“ Believe me yours very truly, 
“J, Evetyn Denison.” 

I believe, Sir, when you sent me that 
letter it was your wish that I should read 
it to the House as I have done, and, in 
accordance with your wish expressed in 
that letter, I have also communicated its 
contents to the Lord Chancellor. For my 
own part, I have nothing to add except 
this, that I certainly did not anticipate 
that the subject would ever have been 
brought before either House of Parlia- 
ment, and I have to express my regret 
that anything I have done or said should 
have led to this misconception and mis- 
understanding ; and I have further to 
express my sincere regret that anything I 
have said or done should have caused you, 
Sir, the slightest inconvenience or annoy- 
ance. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ean assure the 
noble Lord that I receive the expressions 
he has just uttered entirely in the spirit 
in which he made them, and in a man- 
ner in which I should wish to receive such 
expressions from an old and valued friend. 
I wish to treat this matter with perfect 
good humour, and I trust the House will 
be disposed to treat it in the same way. 
I should guard myself upon one point— 
I mean a point of order, of which it is 
my duty not unfrequently to remind hon. 
Members—that it is not within the rules 
of order to refer to debates that have 
taken place in the House of Lords. I 
should be sorry to appear myself to have 
infringed such rules, but I must point 
out to the House that this is rather an 
exceptional case. Perhaps it might be 
treated in the light of a message from the 
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Lords, and then it would be properly open 
to observation. I have only further to say 
that I regret the time of the House has 
been occupied even for these few minutes 
by such a subject ; and for myself, having 
had the honour of presiding in this House 
for six years, I trust that there is no sin- 
gle Member of this House who, for a mo- 
ment, believed that I had ventured in 
such a manner to commit myself, or this 
House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I am quite 
sure, Sir, that the House would not require 
any assurance on your part to convince 
them that in any act, however serious, or 
of a different character, you would commit 
them in any way that would be inconsist- 
ent with the rules and proceedings of the 
House. The House has heard the state- 
ment of my noble Friend, and they have 
also heard what you, Sir, have said, and I 
am persuaded that they will join with me 
in the hope that there never may be any 
other or more serious collision or conflict 
between the two Houses than that which 
is likely—if it be likely—to occur—a 
practical trial of skill on the terms and 
upon the occasion that has been referred to 
by you and my noble Friend. 


French Occupation 


RECIPROCITY TREATIES BETWEEN 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he rose to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Whether they have received from 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington 
a copy of the Report of the Committee 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States on the operation of the 
Reciprocity Treaties with Canada; and 
whether, if such a Report has been re- 
ceived, there is any objection to lay it 
upon the table of the House ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, the Report re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman was 
presented to the Congress at Washington. 
Her Majesty’s Government had received 
a printed copy of the Report, and there 
would be no objection to lay it upon the 
table. 


THE FORTS AT SPITHEAD. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State 
fur War, When the Commissioners for 
inquiring into the necessity for erecting 

Mr. Speaker 
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Forts at Spithead may be expected to 
communicate their Report to Parliament ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
informed that the Commissioners had 
agreed upon their Report, and that it was 
likely to be in the hands of the Govern. . 
ment next week. : 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: When will 
it be on the table of the House ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: When the 
Report has been presented to the Go- 
vernment, I will answer that question. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Then I 
will ask that question next week. 


FRENCH OCCUPATION OF MEXICO, 
QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, What information Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have received respecting 
the occupation of Mexico by France, and 
the intentions of the French Government 
regarding Mexico ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, by 
the latest accounts which we have re- 
ceived from Sir Charles Wyke, our Minis. 
ter in Mexico, who was then at Orizaba, 
it appears that there was an intention 
to advance a French corps to the city 
of Mexico. As to what the intentions 
}of the French Government may be, I 

can only refer the hon. and learned Baro- 

{net to the Convention of October last, 
recording the intentions of the three 
Powers for common action in Mexico, and 
it is not, of course, for a Minister of the 
British Crown to speak one way or other 
as to the intentions of any Foreign Go- 
vernment. It may be satisfactory, how- 
ever, that I should add that, from 4 
Despatch from Sir Charlies Wyke, dated 
the 13th of last month, it appears that 
he expected on the 17th to have an in- 
terview with Senor Doblado, the Mexi- 
can Minister of Foreign Affairs, to con- 
clude a Convention for the satisfaction 
of British claims. My noble Friend at 
the head of the Foreign Department states 
that he is quite prepared to lay before 
Parliament the Papers connected with 
the transactions in Mexico. That being 
the case, perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
who has given notice of the Motion for 
Tuesday will think it proper to defer that 
Motion until he has seen the Papers. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: May 
we expect to have the Papers shortly ? 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Yes. 
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SEIZURE OF THE “ORWELL” STEAMER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he is 
~ aware that on the 3rd day of May, 1861, a 
tribunal at Naples decided that the owners 
of the Orwell steamer were entitled to 
compensation from the Italian Government 
for the seizure of their vessel by the Gari- 
baldians ; and whether he will forthwith 
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the first opportunity of acquainting the 
House with the reasons why the progress 
of this Bill had been so long delayed. 


COURTS MARTIAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BRIEN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the Government intend to propose 
any change in the Law with regard to the 
constitution of Courts Martial ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, I appre- 
hend that the question of the Member for 





lay upon the table a copy of the Judg-| the King’s County is founded mainly upon 
ment of that tribunal ? | the proceedings of a late Court Martial in 
Mr. LAYARD said, he was not aware| Dublin. Now, I think it is rather preci- 
that any judgment of the kind mentioned | pitate to condemn the constitution or the 
by his hon. Friend had been pronounced | procedure of these Courts upon a single 
by a Neapolitan tribunal. He would, how-| case. If they were to decide in that 
ever, make inquiries into the matter. | manner with respect to the value of trial 
| by jury —admitting that every now and 

. _ | then juries arrived at improper decisions, 
THE CITADEL OF HULL.—QUESTION. | which it was the duty of the Secretary of 


CotoneL DUNNE said, he rose to ask | State to rectify — surely they would be 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether | committing a great mistake. I think, 
certain lands, comprising part of the glacis , therefore, that even supposing that au 
or otherwise connected with the Citadel of | error has been committed in this instance, 


Hull, have not been sold by the Board of| which may be denied, there would still be 


Ordnance some years since ; and whether 
the titles to such lands so sold are not in- 
validated by the recent opinions of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, alleged to have 
been given, as to the paramount rights of 
the Crown to those lands ? | 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that some | 
years ago the Hull Citadel was sold by the | 
Board of Ordnance to the Hull Dock Com- 
pany, and the sale was effected by Act of 
Parliament, so that he apprehended there 
could be no doubt about the title of the 
company in question to that land. He was 
not aware that any doubt had been cast 
upon its validity by any opinion given by 
the Law Officers of the Crown. The only 
question he understood to have arisen was | 
whether the land was part of the heredi-. 
tary land reserved, or whether it was vested | 
inthe Board of Ordnance ; but that was. 
& question between two public depart- 
ments, and it could not in any manner | 
affect the title of the purchasers. | 





CHARITABLE DONATIONS AND 
BEQUESTS (IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Tue O’CONOR DON said, he wished 
to ask the hon. Member for the City of | 
Waterford, Whether it is his intention to | 
proceed this Session with the Charitable | 
Donations and Bequests (Ireland) Bill ? 

Mr. HASSARD said, he would take 
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no conclusive reasons for a change in the 
law. But I do not precisely know at 
present the exact evil which it is proposed 
to remedy, or the exact remedy which it is 
proposed to apply. If any definite proposal 
is brought under my notice, I shail be quite 
ready to give it my best consideration, but 
I have not at present any intention of pro- 
posing a change in the law. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT 
COMMISSION. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 

Sir WILLIAM GALLWEY said, that 
in rising to move for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the double appointment of Sir 
Edwin Pearson and Mr. Tite, M.P., to the 
Chairmanship of the Westminster Improve- 


/ ment Commission, he wished at the outset 


to express his regret that this painful duty 
should have devolved upon him. The 
matter, however, was oue which, as would 
be seen, evidently called for explanation. 
He had also been personally placed in a 


|most disagreeable position by the conduct 


of the Chief Commissioner of Works, and 
3M 
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the only alternative open to him, if he 
would avoid raising a very unpleasant 
question, was to abandon a meritorious 
public servant. Early in May, 1861, the 
Westminster Improvement and Encum- 
bered Estates Bill was passed by the House 
of Commons, and it was thereby provided 
that the Chief Commissioner of Works 
should, by writing under his hand, nomi- 
nate some fit and proper person to be the 
Chairman of the new Commission, As soon 
as that became known, the Dean and Chap- 
ter wrote to the Chief Commissioner of 
Works strongly recommending Sir Edwin 
Pearson, on account of ‘the honourable 
and business-like manner in which he had 
previously fulfilled the duties of Chairman 
of the Commission.’’ That was also the 
general opinion entertained throughout 
Westminster. Some years ago he (Sir 
W. Gallwey) brought forward the disgrace- 
ful condition in which one of the most im- 
portant portions of the metropolis was 
then, and still remained. He was therefore 
asked to impress upon Mr. Cowper the 
expediency of appointing some gentleman 
as Chairman, so that the work might ‘be 
immediately proceeded with. Accordingly, 
he saw the right hon. Gentleman in the 
lobby, and stated the desirability of ap- 
pointing a gentleman who had all the 
details of this matter at his fingers’ ends, 
and who, the Bill being a mere winding-up 
Bill, would be assisted by his previous 
knowledge. Mr. Cowper then said he 
would take time to consider. Some months 
elapsed, and at last, on the 17th of July, 
the right hon. Gentleman authorized him 
directly and positively to state to Sir Edwin 
Pearson that he would be appointed the 
Chairman of the Commission. More than 
that, Mr. Cowper said that Sir Edwin 
Pearson should hear from him, or should 
receive his appointment on the following 
day. He did therefore convey that inti- 
mation to Sir Edwin Pearson. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s own letters confirmed 
his interpretation of what had passed ; and 
although, by the help of the law officers 
of the Crown, some loophole might be 
found, he would put it to the House 
whether morally, as between gentleman 
and gentleman, it was not in every way a 
direct and decided appointment. The letter 
written by the right hon. Gentleman was 
dated the 2nd of August ; it stated— 


“T am required by the Act of this Session to 
nominate the Chairman of the new Westminster 
Improvement Commission, and I believe I should 
best discharge the duty devolved upon me by 


Sir William Gallwey 
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placing you in that arduous and responsible post, 
I am encouraged to hope, from the readiness with 
which you have worked for the public, that you 
will be willing to undertake this laborious task,” 
On the 3rd of August Sir Edwin Pearson 
acknowledged the Chief Commissioner’s 
letter of the 2nd, and accepted the ap- 
pointment to the office in the following 
words :— 

“T beg to acknowledge your letter of the 2nd 

of August, in which you do me the honour to 
nominate me the Chairman of the new Westmin- 
ster Improvement Commission. I will undertake 
with much pleasure the office which you offer to 
my acceptance, and I trust that I may be instru- 
mental, with God’s blessing, in bringing to a sue. 
cessful termination the improvements in West- 
minster, of which untoward circumstances haye 
for so many years prevented the public from reap- 
ing the benefit.” 
From that moment the appointment dated; 
and he thought it was utterly impossible 
for the Chief Commissioner to withdraw 
the nomination without in some degree 
affecting the character of the gentleman 
who had been appointed. But then came 
another chapter in the history. On the 
7th of August Sir Edwin Pearson, who 
had already apprised the Westminster 
Commissioners of his appointment as Chair- 
man, received from the Chief Commissioner 
the following letter :— 

“IT am distressed to find that I must not give 
effect to the intention I mentioned to you in my 
letter on Friday last. Since I wrote to you I 
have received an intimation that some of the 
parties at whose instigation the power of nomina- 
tion was committed to the First Commissioner of 
Works attach great importance to the Chairman 
being a person who comes freshly to the work, 
without any previous acquaintance with it or any 
bias ; and although I have never heard a whisper 
of complaint against you, nor do I believe that 
any one could offer the slightest objection to you 
personally, yet I do feel that if the duty of nomi- 
nation was intrusted to me under the expectation 
that I should infuse what is called ‘new blood,’ 
and select a person who would take up the affair 
from its present starting point, rather than from 
its origin, I should not be acting rightly in giving 
way to my own feelings, which prompted me to 
desire to offer it to you. I am only consoled by 
the reflection that you will be saved a thankless 
and laborious task, and that you could find no 
satisfaction in being again concerned in the affairs 


Commission. 


{of this unfortunate undertaking, from which, I 


believe, you derived no advantage but that of 
coming out of it with a spotless reputation.” 

Although he (Sir W. Gallwey) had been 
made the medium of the communication 
appointing Sir Edwin Pearson, he never 
heard of that letter, nor did he hear that 
the Chief Commissioner had changed his 
mind with regard to Sir Edwin Pearson. 
He did not mention that in any way to accuse 
the Chief Commissioner, but to express his 
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deep regret that he had not heard it, be- 
eause he believed he should have been 
able to find some way of reconciling the 
decision with the reputation of Sir Edwin 
Pearson. He now came to the next letter. 
Sir Edwin Pearson, he thought very na- 
turally, rather rebelled against that deci- 
sion, and in a private interview with the 
Chief Commissioner on the 7th of August, 
and again in writing on the 8th, he remon- 
strated with the Chief Commissioner upon 
it, It was in reply to the latter remon- 
strance from Sir Edwin Pearson that the 
greatest contradiction was contained. The 
letter was dated the 23rd of August ; in 
it the Chief Commissioner stated— 


“Tt is unfortunate that you should have hastily 
communicated the erroneous impression you had 
derived from my first letter before you could re- 
ceive my second; but, after weighing carefully 
what you have urged, both by word of mouth and 
by letter, 1 am only confirmed in the conviction 
that the view expressed in my second letter is the 
sound one, and that by which I ought to abide. 
I feel sure that you are over-sanguine in sup- 
posing that an appointment as director would be 
an advantage to you in regard to past transac- 
tions. Persons who, at present, have no induce- 
ment to raise questions as to the share attributable 
to you in those transactions, and who have no in- 
clination to blame you, would be driven by the 
fact of your appointment to take up a different 
position ; they would protest against the appoint- 
ment, and bring forward their objections publicly, 
The amount of damage which you would incur 
from the raising and discussion of these questions 
would be greater than the benefit you could de- 
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“ House of Commons, Aug. 6, 1857. 

“Dear Sir,—I have so high an opinion of the 
services you rendered in transforming those haunts 
of vice and dens of misery into a wide and hand- 
some street, that I shall be glad to seize any op- 
portunity that may offer of helping to secure for 
you a suitable acknowledgment of the labours 
which met with so successful a result. 

“ Very truly yours, 
“ W. Cowrrr.” 

He believed the House would now be glad 
to hear a few remarks with respect to the 
conduct of Sir Edwin Pearson while Chair- 
man of the old Westminster Improvement 
Commission. In 1852 there was a ple- 
thora of money in the market. Some 
extraordinary plans and schemes were pro- 
posed to the Westminster Commission. In 
these wonderful schemes Sir Edwin Pear- 
son refused to concur. He entered a pro- 
test on the books, retired from the Board, 
and had no more to do with it. When he 
retired from it, he believed the Commission 
had about £100,000 surplus. In 1852 Sir 
Edwin Pearson left the Commission; in 
December, 1854, the number of the bonds 
had been largely increased, and the Com- 
mission had become hopelessly insolvent. 
Sir Edwin Pearson received letters from 
Dean Milman, Rev. W. Cureton, Canon 
Wordsworth, Canon Jennings, the Duke 
of Somerset, Lord Carlisle, and Mr. Phil- 
lips, Secretary to the Department of Her 
Majesty’s Woods and Works, couched in 
the most flattering terms, and expressing 
the highest estimation of his services. The 





rive from having been selected by the First Com- 
missioner of Works. ‘The opinion of the objectors 
would have more effect upon the public than that | 
of the First Commissioner of Works, since the | 
former are cognizant of the circumstances, while | 
the latter has no personal acquaintance with them. 
It would not be beneficial or advantageous to you 
+0 be named the Chairman of the new Commis- 
sion, and it would nos be right for me so to exer- 
cise the trust confided in me ; and I am therefore 
compelled to repeat that I cannot appoint you, 
but have thought myself bound to offer the post 
to another gentleman. I am extremely sorry that 
m my desire to gratify you and your friends I 
should have caused you annoyance, and I beg to 
assure you that I shall be anxious to make 
amends in any way that would be consistent with 
my public duties.” 


It was one of the extraordinary features of 
the case that at the time, when the Chief 
Commissioner wrote that letter there was in 
existence another letter written by him to 
Sir Edwin Pearson on the 6th of August, 
1857, long subsequent to the time when 
Sir Edwin Pearson had ceased to have 
anything to do with the Westminster Im- 
provement Commission, to the following 
effect :— 





letter of Mr, Phillips was dated in 1852, 
and since that time Sir Edwin Pearson 
had had nothing to do with the Commis- 
sion. It contained this passage— 


“If you have never asked yourself the question 
—and perhaps your generosity has forbidden it— 
I have. You owe me nothing; the public area 


| little in my debt on that account, it is true, but I 


owe them so much on many others that 1 have long 
ceased to keepaccount with them. Their greatest 
of all obligations in this affair is due to you. To 
you they are indebted for an improvement which, 
for all the ordinary purposes of such undertakings, 
is only the second of its class in the metropolis ; for 


| the moral benefits which it will confer second to 


none. What I am now stating would, I am sure, 
be confirmed in every quarter; but it is known, 
perhaps, only to myself how much its progress 
was aided by the confidence felt here in the purity 
of your personal character. Were I to make you 
acquainted with all I hear on that point you 
would see how little you were indebted to me.” 


In a petition of bondholders, holding bonds 
to the amount of £250,000, presented to 
Parliament in March, 1856, he found the 
following statement :— 


‘*That Sir Edwin Pearson, who was Chairmaa 
of the Commissioners, but who resigned his seat 
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from the conviction that the measure proposed 
was fraught with imminent peril to the Commis- 
sion, and was not calculated to promote the in- 
terest of the bondholders, or of any persons other 
than those whose bonds were postponed and were 
to be exchanged, together with Mr. Kettle, used 
his best endeavours to explain to the bondholders 
their position and the consequences of the mea- 
sure; but those persons, implicitly relying upon 
the good faith of the scheme, and believing that 
the building fund would greatly tend to improve 
their security, yielded to the persuasions of others, 
and, as the event has proved, were deceived.” 

That statement confirmed the explana- 
tion which he had given as to the cause of 
Sir Edwin Pearson’s resignation in 1852. 
It seemed to have been the impression of 
the Chief Commissioner of Works that the 
office had no salary attached to it, for on 
the very day when he wrote the letter of 
the 7th of August he also wrote to the 
Westminster Improvement Commissioners 
to inquire whether the Chairman would be 
entitled to any emoluments or allowances. 
It was quite evident that the Chief Com- 
missioner thought that the laborious task 
Was not accompanied by any remuneration. 
It had been said that there was really no 
remuneration, because the salary was not 
to commence until there was a surplus ; 
but speaking upon the authority of the 
Act of Parliament, he was enabled to say 
that the salaries overrode everything. 
There had not been a farthing of surplus, 
yet the directors had contrived to receive 
their salary. But it was not a question of 
a paltry £200 a year. The Chief Com- 
missioner said it was a very laborious and 
& very arduous task, Sir Edwin Pearson 
assured him that the duties would occupy 
four or five hours every day. Who then 
was the person whom the Chief Commis- 
sioner appointed ? Was it a person who 
had time and leisure? He had obtained a 
document which showed that the hon. 
Member for Bath (Mr. Tite) filled sixteen 
appointments. In the name of common 
sense, he asked whether, if the duties were 
laborious and arduous, it was likely that 
the hon. Member for Bath would be able 
to perform them efficiently. He trusted 
that he had not exceeded the limits of 
courtesy, which he wished to observe, and 
in conclusion he would say that the ques- 
tion was not whether the Chief Commis- 
sioner was right in appointing to the office 
a gentleman who had been before con- 
nected with it or not ; but whether, hav- 
ing had abundant time—a plethora of 
time—to consider the subject, and having 
appointed Sir Edwin Pearson, he was not 
wrong in seeking to force his retirement 


Sir William Gallwey 
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by what he must consider insinuations and 
imputations used for the purpose of in. 
timidation. 


Commission. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
double appointment of Sir E. Pearson and Mr. 
Tite, M.P., to the Chairmanship of the West- 
minster Improvement Commission,” 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. COWPER: Sir, if the hon. Ba. 
ronet felt it necessary to apologize at being 
obliged to enter into such a personal ques- 
tion as the one which he has raised, I must 
feel still more reluctant to trouble the 
House with the details. I can unhesi- 
tatingly say that I grieve exceedingly at 
the disappointment of Sir Edwin Pearson 
in not getting the appointment which he 
expected to obtain. [An hon. MEMBER: 
Which he did obtain.] Nothing is more 
unpleasant in the exercise of patron- 
age than being unable to appoint people 
whom you would like to oblige. If the 
simple question had been the disappoint- 
ment of Sir Edwin Pearson at not getting 
the place, I should not trespass at any 
length upon the time of the House. But 
the hon. Baronet has placed the subject 
in another light. He moves for a Com- 
mittee of inquiry into the double appoint- 
ment, I venture to say that there has 
been no double appointment. It is a fic- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman’s brain. No 
such thing exists. There has been no 
double appointment, and there is nothing 
to inquire into. Sir Edwin Pearson was 
not appointed, and i do not think he ought 
to have been appointed. _I will first state 
the circumstances under which I wrote the 
letter. I wrote it for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether Sir Edwin Pearson was 
willing or not to oceupy the post. [* Oh, 
oh!’’] If hon. Members demur to that, I am 
sorry to say I must go through the whole 
story. Everybody is aware of the gross mis- 
management of the Westminster Commis- 
sion. The Winding-up Act, which passed 
in 186], was for the purpose of bring- 
ing that gross mismanagement to a con- 
elusion. The affairs of the Commission 
were in a state of inextricable confusion. 
It was established in 1845 on a wrong 
principle, for it undertook to execute & 
very large work without sufficient funds. 
The consequence was that heavy loans 
were raised without any means to pay 
them off. It was stated by the Chairman 
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of the Committee a few years ago that| against him; and when it was rumoured 


£700,000 had been lost in this trans-| 
action. A Bill was brought in to wind | 
up the affairs of the Commission, to au- | 
thorize the sale of whatever land they ' 
possessed, and to pay the proceeds into 
Chancery, to be divided among the cre- 
ditors, mortgagees, and bondholders, ac- 
cording to their rights. When the Bill 
was introduced, it contained a clause to the 
effect that two of the Commissioners should 
be appointed by the mortgagees, two by 
the bondholders, and one by the old Com- 
missioners, and the sixth by the First 
Commissioner of Works. I was anxious 
to prevent the Government from being 
mixed up in the matter, and therefore | 
informed the solicitor that I objected to 
the provision empowering the First Com- 
missioner of Works to appoint one of the 
Commissioners. It was not a Govern- 
ment Commission at all, although the Go- 
veroment had given thema loan. Indeed, 





much of the loss which the shareholders 
suffered arose from the false pretences 
which were put forth that, somehow 
or other, the Government would find se- 
eurity for the repayment of their loans, 
During the first stages of the Bill the 
provision in question was _ therefore 
omitted; but it was afterwards repre- 
sented to me that, in order to secure 
a Chairman who would act impartially 
between the different creditors, the ap- 
pointment should be made by the Go- 
vernment. On public grounds alone I 


}an appointment. 








assented to that provision; but I was 
unwilling to undertake the duty. When 
the time came to fill up the office, it oc- 
curred to me that Sir Edwin Pearson 
would be a suitable person. I had known 
him for several years, chiefly as a bene- 
volent man, interested in providing lodg- 
ings for the poor. But, as I said in that 
letter of mine which has been so much 
misrepresented, I had no personal know- 
iedge of Sir Edwin Pearson’s proceedings 
in connection with the Commission. I 
believed he was a man of honour and in- 
tegrity; and I thought it would be an 
advantage to get a Chairman who was 
acquainted with the former transactions, 
fair and unfair, of the concern. 1 con- 
sulted with the hon. Member for Thirsk 
(Sir W. Gallwey) as to Sir Edwin’s fitness 
for the situation, and what he said con- 
firmed my previous impression. _It often 
happens, however, that no sooner is a 
gentleman named for an appointment than 





immediately one hears all that can be said 


that I intended to nominate Sir Edwin 
Pearson, I received remonstrances from 
several persons. On the 2nd of August 
I wrote to Sir Edwin Pearson the letter 
which, by some strange delusion, has been 
supposed to be a regular appointment. I 
will read the letter again— 


“T am required by the Act of last Session to 
nominate the Chairman of the new Westminster 
Improvement Commission, and I believe I should 
best discharge the duty devolved upon me by 
placing you in that arduous and responsible post. 
I am encouraged to hope, from the readiness with 
which you have worked for the public, that you 
will be willing to undertake the laborious task.” 


When I wrote that letter, I did not 
know whether Sir Edwin Pearson would 
be willing to take the office, and that 
was what I wished to ascertain. There 
is a vast difference between an offer 
and an appointment, and no candid per- 
son can say that my letter constituted 
To show hon. Mem- 
bers what a deed of appointment is, I 
will read that conferring tho office on 
the hon. Member for Bath It is 
dated the 5th of September, and runs— 
‘** Pursuant to the Westminster Improve- 
ment Act of 1861, 1, the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Cowper, Chief Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Works, do by this writing under 
my hand, within six months of the pass- 
ing of the Act, nominate William Tite, 
Esq., M.P.,”’ and so on. This is not 
a place to discuss the legal effect of 
my letter to Sir Edwin Pearson. Until 
the Court of Queen’s Bench is moved, on 
behalf of the hon. Member for Thirsk, or 
Sir Edwin himself, to issue a writ of quo 
warranto, we have a right to assume that 
the latter was not appointed. I do not 
shrink from the slightest amount of re- 
sponsibility that may attach to me ; I only 
wish to separate the legal and the moral 
points of the case. As to the legal ques- 
tion, there has been no double appoint- 
ment. That is impossible; inasmuch as 
if one of those gentlemen is Chairman, the 
other cannot be. I can only say, that I 
had not the most remote conception that 
my letter could be construed into a nomi- 
nation. [‘Oh, oh!”?] Hon. Members 
who doubt that, must give me credit for 
being about the greatest fool possible ; for 
to imagine that any one out of a lunatic 
asylum would deliberately make an ap- 
pointment, and then proceed upon the as- 
sumption that he had only asked whether 
a gentleman was willing to serve, is an 
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absurdity about which I need really hardly 
argue. I say that my object in writing 
that letter was to intimate to Sir Edwin 
Pearson that I was intending to appoint 
him, and that I wanted to know whether 
or not he would accept the place. After 
I had written that letter, I received repre- 
sentations from persons interested on be- 
half of the mortgagees, that they thought 
this appointment would be very prejudicial 
to their interests. They said, that Sir 
Edwin Pearson had neither the ability nor 
the good sense—that is their opinion—nor 
the impartiality which would be required 
in the person who should oceupy the ehair 
of this Commission. They said, ‘* We do 
not desire to have in the chair any one who 
is mixed up with the previous transactions 
of the Commission. We think it but fair 
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to us and to our interests that the person 
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pose that an interval of five days had 
elapsed between the writing of my first 
letter and the writing of the second. M 

first letter was written on Friday, August 
2nd; SirEdwin Pearson’s answer was dated 
Saturday, the 3rd. I did not receive it, or, 
at all events, did not read it until Monday, 
the 5th. Did I allow any time to elapse? 
When did I write? On Monday, the 5th, 
[An hon. Mempern: The 7th.] I must 
ask the hon. Member not to believe the 
papers which have been privately cireu- 
lated to my prejudice. By the sue- 
cess with which the hon. Baronet has pri- 
vately circulated papers, one of which I 
see in the hands of the hon. Member op- 
posite, a very false and very unfair impres- 
sion has been produced against me, [| 
hope that hon. Members will discard what 
they have heard privately, and listen to 


who is to occupy that position, and to in-|me, when I assert—and I am ready to 
fluence so strongly the march of events in| prove it—that I did on the 5th of Au. 
the Commission, should be a man who is} gust, the very same day on which I re. 
not in any way mixed up with its affairs. | ceived Sir Edwin Pearson’s intimation of 
He ought to be thoroughly competent for | the willingness to accept the office, write 
the work ;” and they naturally alleged a | to him and inform him of the reasons which 
want of confidence on the part of Sir Ed-| prevented me from giving him the appoint- 
win Pearson ; because they said that he, ment which I had offered to him. That 
having been Chairman of the Commission | letter was directed to the address whieh 
at the time when the transactions com- | Sir Edwin Pearson had given in his pre- 
menced which ended in their losses, was | vious letter, at Wimbledon ; but it appears 
not a person whom they could trust as| that Sir Edwin Pearson was at that mo- 
likely to prevent the recurrence of similar; ment staying with the hon. Member for 
misfortunes, Of course, it is very invidi-| Warwickshire, at Harefield. The letter 
ous and very unpleasant to say anything | travelled thither from Wimbledon, but 


against the ability, or talent, or judgment | 
of any man, especially when he is not in| 
this House to defend himself; but I was | 
satisfied, that in the opinion of the parties 
interested, Sir Edwin Pearson was not 
qualified for this post, either by his antece- 
dents or by his attainments. I was bound 
by the Act to sclect a man who should be a 
fit and proper person ; and although, 1 the 
first instance, with the information which 
Ihad before me when [| wrote the letter of 
the 2nd of August, I was of opinion that 
Sir Edwin Pearson was a fit and proper per- 
son, on the 5th of August, when I wrote the 
next letter, fresh information had reached 
me, and on that information I could come 
to no other conclusion than that he was 
not a fit and proper person, and that I 
should have been betraying, instead of dis- 
charging, my publie duty if I had given 
effect to my intention of two days before. 
And here I must complain of the hon. 
Baronet, who in reading a letter said, that 
Sir Edwin Pearson received it on the 7th of 
August, leading hon. Members to sup- 


Mr, Cowper 





did not reach him until the 7th of Au- 
gust. Ido not object to his saying that 
he received it on the 7th, but in fairness 
to me he ought to have added that it was 
dated on the 5th. On the Sth of August 
I had this matter to consider. I must say 
that it did not occur to me that this was 
an appointment that Sir Edwin Pearson, 
or any one else, would much desire to have. 
What was the appointment ? First of all, 
I believed that there would be no pecuniary 
profit attached to it. The hon. Baronet 
thinks there may be £200 a year. I 
doubt it; I think there will be no profit 
at all. Then it is not a permanent ap- 
pointment. It is only the office of a Com- 
missioner to wind up some very intricate 
afiairs, I should think a most disagreeable 
oftice, and one which people would under- 
take only from a sense of public duty. It 
did not occur to me that in telling Sit 
Edwin Pearson that I should not give 
effect to my previous intention I was in- 
flieting any great annoyance upon him, or 
depriving him of any special advantage 
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|rates my statement, however unwillingly, 


acquiesce very readily, and probably thank- | because he does not say that it was posted 


fully, in that decisiun. I was under the 
impression that he was probably under- 


taking the task from asense of public duty, | 


and that he would have no particular ob- 


jection to be relieved from it. If that is| 
doubted, I may at least refer to the terms | 
which I used in the letter of the 2nd of | 
August, when, after referring to his public | 


services as the ground on which I hoped 
he would undertake the office, I added, 
“Tam encouraged to hope, by the readi- 
ness with which you have worked for the 


public, that you will be willing to under-| 
take this laborious task.’’ 1 really did | 
believe that he would get nothing but! 
labour. Of course, he might gain some’ 


reputation if he did the work well, but | 
did not think that he would get any pe- 
cuniary advantage, or anything which he 
would greatly desire. Then the hon. 
Baronet says that on the 6th of August, 
which, it is true, was before Sir Edwin 
Pearson received my letter, I wrote to the 
Commissioners to ascertain whether there 
was any emolument or not. I had assumed 
cither that there was no emolument, or 
that it was so small that it was unneces- 
sary that I should -take the trouble to 
ascertain its amount. It seemed to me 
that that was an oversight, and that I 
ought to find out what it was. I therefore 
took steps to learn what was its amount ; 
but after I had written to Sir Edwin 
Pearson on the Sth. Therefore when I 
wrote to say that I could not appoint him 
I knew no more than I did when I wrote 
to inform him that I was intending to 
make that appointment. 

Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY: It is 
unfortunate that that letter—- 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet is 
out of order, 

Mr. COWPER: If there is any doubt 
as to the truth of that statement, I can 
refer to the date on which I wrote the 
letter. 

Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY: The 
words “too late’’ were marked on that 
letter. 

Mr. COWPER: On which ? 

Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY: On the 
letter of August. 5. 

Mr. COWPER: This is the first time 


‘on the next day, but that it was posted 


,on that day, only too late. He was trying 
to fix on me a statement which is contrary 
to my assertion, and contrary to fact. I 
again repeat—and I defy him to prove the 
contrary —that I did write the letter on 
the 5th, that I did post it on the 5th, and 
he has misrepresented the facts when he 
led hon. Gentlemen to suppose that it was 
written on the 7th. That is not his only 
misrepresentation. I say that on Monday 
the 5th of August I had to consider whe- 
ther my publie duty required me to appoint 
Sir Edwin Pearson or not. I had no 
private interest whatever in the matter. 
Whatever private feeling I had was in 
favour of Sir Edwin Pearson. I thought 
well of Sir Edwin Pearson. I had known 
him in connection with benevolent societies, 
|and my wish was to appoint him. I had 
/no wish to vex or disappoint Sir Edwin 
'Pearson. On the contrary, the natural 
| satisfaction which every one feels in giving 
pleasure toa person of whom they think 
well made me desire to appoint him ; but 
it seemed to me that I should not ‘be dis- 
charging the duty cast upon me by the 
| Act of Parliament if 1 appointed a man 
|who was objected to by any of the mort- 
| gagees and bondholders, on the ground 
that owing to the part he had previously 
| taken in their affairs he was not as free 
| from bias, from prejudice, and partiality as 
' they had a right to expect in the discharge 
| of the duties of the place to which he was to 
| be appointed. There was another reason—I 
; am reluctant to give these reasons; they 
| are forced from me—but there was another 
|reason why Sir Edwin Pearson was not a 
| fit and proper person to fill this office. It 
|is this—Sir Edwin Pearson had at that 
| time, and I believe has now, a pecuniary 
; interest in the transactions of the company, 
jand it certainly was not desirable that 
the Chairman appointed by the Crown as 
an impartial person should have a _pe- 
;cuniary interest in the affairs he was to 
|wind up. And not only had Sir Edwin 
| Pearson that existing pecuniary interest, 
| but he was one of those who originally con- 
| tributed money to this undertaking. I 
| understand that his share was £7,000, and 
|his brother’s share £7,000, out of the 


that I have heard of it. It would have | £50,000 which were originally advanced 








been well if I had been told that before. | to the undertaking, which money has been 
But that does not alter the fact that I| lost; and this circumstance might expose 
wrote the letter on the 5th—that it is dated | him to a suspicion which ought not to at- 
on the 5th. The hon. Member corrobo- tach to a Chairman of such a Commission. 
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I do not care to defend the judgment 
which I may have shown ; but I can with- 
out fear of contradiction say that I had 
no improper bias or feeling whatever in 
the matter; that I had no personal, no 
private interest to serve. On the con- 
trary, if I had been anxious for a quiet 
life, I?should have let matters take their 
course but I thought that my public duty 
required me to take another line. In 
doing so I was naturally anxious to 
save Sir Edwin Pearson’s feelings as 
much as I could, and with that view I 
used the expressions which the hon. 
Baronet has quoted ; which I acknowledge 
are very strong, and which I might not 
otherwise have used. But I wished in the 
strongest way to make it clear to him that 
the decision at which I had arrived was in 
no way owing to anything I had heard 
against his moral character. I said that 
in as distinct terms as I could, and he 
might easily have understood, that the 
objections were not against his moral 
character, but against his conduct in the 
chair, and were urged by mortgagees, 
who said that he had been too much 


mixed up in the previous affairs of this | 


Commission. I wrote to him, believing, 
of course, that he would acquiesce in the 
withdrawal—not of the appointment, but 
of my intention to appoint him. Because, 
although I had power to alter my inten- 
tion, I had no power of cancelling or with- 
drawing the appointment; and such an 
idea never occurred tome. Perhaps I may 
fortify my statement with an opinion which 
has been given by a person who is very 
conversant with affairs of this nature. 
[Name, name!] I do not give the 
name, because the letter is confidential. 
What was said of Sir Edwin Pearson was, 
that he had not the firmness, the energy, 
or the determination. 

Mr. MALINS said, he rose to order. 
Unless the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to state the name of the writer 
and the date of the letter, it would be 
better to refrain from reading that docu- 
ment, 

Mr. COWPER: I beg to say that I 
was not reading the paper. I was merely 
stating the impression conveyed to me, 
which was, that persons who were inter- 
ested in winding up this Commission were 
of opinion that Sir Edwin Pearson had 
not the energy, the determination, and the 
business qualities which would enable him 
satisfactorily to discharge his duties. I 
had to act not merely upon the opinion I 


Mr, Cowper 
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myself might form, but I had to consider 
the interests of those whose money was at 
stake ; and, from the information which [ 
received, I came to the conclusion that Sir 
Edwin Pearson was not the right man for 
the position. Then I had to consider who 
should be appointed, and, after thinking 
of various persons, it seemed to me that 
there was nobody who could give such uni- 
versal satisfaction to the persons interested 
as my hon. Friend the Member for Bath 
(Mr, Tite), who has had very large and 
varied experience in the class of business 
relating to this Commission. I also thought 
a seat in this House might be of advantage 
to the Chairman in reference to any future 
proceedings that might be taken on this 
question, and I therefore asked him if he 
would be good enough to undertake this 
task. [Mr. Mains: When?] I applied 
to him on the 8th of August. Having 
written to Sir Edwin Pearson on the 5th, 
that gentleman came to me on the 7th, 
and I then had an opportunity of explain- 
ing to him my view of the case, and of 
stating that I was unable to appoint him, 
not on account of any reflections as to his 
moral qualifications that had reached me, 
‘but because persons whose interests were 
{at stake were unwilling that he should 
'serve. Having seen Sir Edwin Pearson 
| on the 7th of August, I wrote on the 
| 8th to the hon. Member for Bath, and I 
| put it to him, as I had originally put it to 
| Sir Edwin Pearson—* Will you undertake 
|a public duty, a laborious one, for which 
you can get very little satisfaction be- 
yond doing your duty and conferring some 
benefit on the public?’ That hon. Mem- 
ber took a long time to consider the pro- 
posal ; he ultimately accepted it, and on 
the Sth of September I appointed him to 
the place. A good deal more correspon- 
dence passed, but I believe there is no 
other point on which it is necessary for 
me to give explanations. I can only say, 
with regard to the papers that have been 
moved for—[‘* No, no !’’|—that are about 
to be moved for, if the notice which las 
been given shall be carried out— that 
there is nothing I more desire than that 
every letter I have written and received on 
the subject should be read. My wish is 
that the matter should be thoroughly and 
minutely sifted. But with regard to the 
Motion actually before the House, it seems 
to me that there are many difficulties to 
be encountered. One is that it proposes 
the Committee should consider a point of 
law—namely, what is called the double 
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appointment. My statement is that there 
has been no such thing; that I never 
intended to make, and that I never 
did make, a double appointment. But 
if the House wish it to be referred to 
a Committee, it is not for me to ex- 
press any opinion. Before I sit down, I 
wish to say, that if the question raised 
were whether I am to blame for not ap- 
pointing Sir Edwin Pearson, I should be 
quite willing to enter into a statement in 
my own defence before a Committee in 
much greater detail than I have now felt 
it right todo. The question raised, how- 
ever, is altogether different, and implies 
that I did appoint him. That, I say, 
js entirely a mistake. I did not in- 
tend to appoint him—I do not believe I 
did; and if I did, the question which 
is raised can only be settled in a court 
of law. 

Mr. TITE said, he quite agreed with 
the remark made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works at 
the beginning of his speech, when he ex- 
pressed his regret that the appointment had 
been placed in his hands at all. He (Mr. 
Tite), at all events, regretted that he should 
have been the unfortunate individual ap- 
pointed. His own part in the transaction 
had, however, been very simple and straight- 
forward ; and, briefly stated, it would afford 
the best reply to the imputations upon his 
character which he felt sure the hon. Baro- 
net would regret having made. He knew 
nothing whatever of the new street, or the 
dealings or doings of the Commissioners 
before the 8th of August, when, having 
gone down to the coast of Suffolk, he re- 
ceived the following letter from the Chief 
Commissioner of Works :— 

“Dear Mr. Tite,—The Act which has just 
passed for altering the Westminster Improvement 
Commission, for winding up its affairs and giving 
a title to its property, and for making some new 
streets, and for getting that unfortunate chaos, 
Victoria Street, out of the mess in which it is, 
has given me the authority to appoint a Chairman, 
who is to be one of six Commissioners, of whom 
two are elected by the bondholders, two by the 
mortgagees, and one by the existing Commission- 
ers. Is there any possibility of persuading you to 
become the Chairman? I am afraid it may be 
rather a troublesome task; but, on the other 
hand, there is great public good to be done, and 
some reputation to be achieved by getting the 
waggon out of sucharut. Pray tell me how you 
feel about this, for the parties concerned wish, I 
believe, that my appointment should be made be- 
fore the election of the others proceeds. 

“Truly yours, 

“Aug. 8, 1861.” “W. Cowrrr,” 


That was the first he had heard of the ap- 





pointment, or of the Bill itself, and he 
answered it by requesting the right hon. 
Gentleman to send him down a copy of 
the Act, which he received in a day or two 
afterwards, He read it over with great 
care, and believed he had mastered the 
enactments. It was distinetly a winding-up 
Act, and though it might entail a little 
trouble on a person who was well acquaint- 
ed with business, there was nothing that 
could not be managed in a reasonable time. 
In two or three years, at most, he believed 
the work could be completed. There was 
a clause in the Act under which—if they 
could obtain the money, of which he 
saw very little prospect—some remunera- 
tion attached to the appointment. The 
sum amounted to £700 per annum, and 
was to be shared among six; so that his 
portion would be a little over £100, pro- 
bably for a period of two or three years. 
But that payment was contingent on seve- 
ral considerations. At the present mo- 
ment there were no funds to meet these 
fees, or to meet anything. The Commis- 
sioners had looked very carefully into the 
operation of the Act, and he thought he 
might say that he saw his way. On the 
13th of August, not having returned an 
answer, he received a pressing note from 
the right hon. Gentleman saying it was de- 
sirable that the appointment should be an- 
nounced as soon as possible, mentioning 
that the office was not wholly without 
emolument, and referring to the £700 of 
which he had just spoken. His answer 
was written on the 23rd of August, and 
nearly crossed another letter from the First 
Commissioner. Jn the mean time he had 
been in London and ascertained in society 
that some claim had been already made 
in respect of the appointment ; and being 
anxious rather to diminish his own engage- 
ments, and being also the last man to inter- 
fere with the fair claims of any other 
gentleman, he wrote in the following terms 
to the Chief Commissioner :— 

17, St. Helen’s Place, E.C 

“ Aug. 23, 1861.” 

“ My dear Mr. Cowper,—Thanks for your note 
of the 2ist, and the information it contains. But 
it has accidentally come to my knowledge that 
some appointment in favour of Sir E. Pearson had 
been under your consideration. I presume, how- 
ever, Sir Edwin has no pretence to claim the 
appointment at your hands, because I would, on 
no account, expose myself to the chance of any 
contest with the claims of any other gentleman. 
lf, however, the nomination were perfectly free 
from any such difficulty, I should be ready to ac- 
cept it, and to do my best to perform its duties, 


“Tam, my dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
“W, Tire.” 
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The answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
was as clear as anything could possibly 
be— 
“ Aug. 30, 1861. 

“My dear Sir,—I was much pleased to get 
your letter, and to find that you are willing to 
undertake this task. Soon after the Act had 
passed Sir E. Pearson was recommended to me 
by persons connected with the Westminster under- 
taking. I thought that his experience and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the affairs of the Com- 
mission during the first period of its proceed- 
ings might afford an advantage which no one 


else could possess, and that his zeal and interest | 


in the cause, and the absence of other occupa- 
tions, would insure his full and undivided atten- 
tion to the business of the Commission, and I 


was pleased at the thought of giving him | 


some opportunity of retrieving the disaster into 


which he had, I believe, been originally drawn | 


by a patriotic desire to improve the district. 


Under these impressions, I wrote to him in | 


order to ascertain whether he would be willing 
to accept the office, and unfortunately it was 


only after I had written to him that I dis- | 
covered that the .cireumstance which I had ima- | 
gined to be an advantage was felt to be a fatal | 
objection by some who were pecuniarily interested | 


in the winding-up of the concern ; and it appear- 
ed that the duty of nominating the Chairman had 
been imposed on me with the expectation that I 
should select some one who would take up the 


Seats . seal She 
affair without bias or predilection from previous | 


transactions, 


“T felt it, then, my duty to explain this to Sir | 


E. Pearson, and to assure him of my regret that 


I could not act upon the intentions expressed in | 
My second letter | 


my previous communication. 
was written on the third day after the first ; but 
owing to his absence from home it did not reach 


him immediately, and, unfortunately, he had on | 


receipt of my first letter told his friends that he 
was to be appointed. I am greatly vexed at 
having occasioned him this disappointment, but I 


am now convinced that I should not rightly dis- | 


charge my duty by appointing him, so that a 

refusal from you would make no difference to him. 
“Tam truly yours, 

“W. Tite, Esq., M.P.” ““W. Cowper.” 


It appeared to him that the explanation 
given by his right hon. Friend was a rea- 
sonable one, ‘and that he should have been 
declining the performance of a public duty 
if he had not accepted the offer of the 


First Commissioner. 
interest in the matter, but as a man of 
taste and an architect the task was one 
for which some persons might think he 
had a special qualification. He had been 
subjected to much inconvenience in his 
endeavour to discharge the duties which 
he had undertaken. Sir Edwin Pearson 


had served a notice on him, stating that | 


every act done under his presidency would 
be illegal. He really thought that men desi- 
rous of having a great public object achieved 
ought to be prepared to surrender a little 


Mr. Tite 
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private feeling in furtherance of a common 
object. Such, however, was his explana. 
tion. He wished to mention that on one 
oceasion when Sir Edwin Pearson called on 
him, being particularly engaged, he wag 
unable to see him. A short interview had, 
however, taken place between them, and 
Sir Edwin Pearson told him he was de. 
sirous of leaving the matter to the arbitra- 
tion of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. In reply to that offer, he 
stated that he was perfectly willing to 
leave the matter to any one. In the eon- 
clusion of the letter to Sir E. Pearson, in 
which he told him that he had forwarded 
‘all the documents to the Chief Commis- 
|sioner, he also stated that he was per. 
fectly ready to surrender the appointment, 
He ventured, therefore, most respectfully 
ito ask the House whether he had not 
now cleared himself from any imputation 
that might have been cast upon him? 
As to the offer being intended to buy 
a vote that never was bought it was sim- 
|ply absurd — his politics were perfectly 
well known, he was the representative 
of an important constituency, he was 
well known in the City ; and was it to be 
| supposed that he would sell his indepen- 





| dence for such a mess of pottage as the 
‘emoluments which might be attached to 
the chairmanship? It was said that he 
/was a much occupied man. He knew it. 
If he had not been, he should not have 
a seat in that House; but he had done 
his best to diminish his occupations ; and 
he appealed with confidence to that House, 
and to the City, in which he was well 
known, as to whether he ever neglected 
}any duty which he undertook to perform. 
| He must say that he regretted such an 
| attack should have been made, because it 
'must be offensive to the feelings of any 
right-minded man to have it supposed by 
any person that for £100 a year he would 
sacrifice those considerations to which he 
had allnded, or undertake any duty for 
which he was physically or morally in- 
capable. 

Mr. MACAULAY said, that as far as 
he understood the speech of the First Com- 
missioner, the right hon. Gentleman ob- 
jected to the wording of the Motion as 
prejudging the question of a double ap- 
pointment ; but that, subject to a verbal 
amendment of the Motion, he did not ob- 
ject to his conduct in the matter being re- 
ferred to a Select Committee of that House. 
It was greatly to be regretted that the 
|right hon, Gentleman had gone so far as 
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he had done, not in casting imputations 
himself, but in disseminating in that House 
the result of imperfect information, filtered 
through him from suspicious sources, 
and calculated to prejudice the case of 
Sir Edwin Pearson. The right hon. 
Gentleman ought to have known that 
Sir Edwin Pearson had never been im- 
plicated in any of the scandals or the 
doubtful proceedings which had ocecurred 
in connection with the Westminster im- 
provements. The Act of Parliament 
was passed in 1845; and Sir Edwin short- 
ly afterwards beeame Chairman of the 
Commissioners, a situation which he held 
till 1852. During the time that Sir Edwin 
was Chairman of the Commission its pro- 
ceedings were not impeached ; they were 
a success, Sir Edwin Pearson had the 
entire confidence of every public body and 
of every private individual who had any 
interest in the affairs of the Commission, 
including Lord Carlisle, one of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s predecessors in office. 
In 1852, however, certain propositions 
were made at the Board, from which Sir 
Edwin Pearson dissented. He thought 
he saw in these propositions the seeds of 
future misfortunes ; but the majority were 
against him, and he left both the chair and 
the Commission, and from that day to the 
present had never had any connection with 
either. It was after 1852 that the scan- 
dalous proceedings which Jed to the issue 
of those bonds took place. Under those 
circumstances the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner was not warranted 
in expressing an opinion that there were 
some grounds for bringing forward a charge 
against Sir Edwin Pearson in connection 
with those transactions. On the contrary, 
he ought to have suspected that any op- 
position to Sir Edwin’s appointment arose 
from the persons or the representatives of 
the persons who were interested in carrying 
out the proposals against which Sir Edwin 
had protested. After the passing of the 
Act of last year, the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have made inquiry in every 
quarter from which sound information on 
the subject was to be obtained, and the 
result was, he arrived at the conclusion 
that Sir Edwin Pearson was a gentleman 
whose appointment to the chairmanship 
would be a perfect unexceptional one. 
The right hon, Gentleman then wrote the 
letter of the 2nd of August, offering Sir 
Edwin Pearson the appointment. Sir 
Edwin Pearson wrote to accept the offer, 
and the right hon. Gentleman’s letter and 
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the answer constituted, as he maintained, 
an appointment to the office. He believed 
it was familiar to the House that a letter 
from a Minister of the Crown, offering an 
appointment to a Member of the House, 
and the acceptance of that appointment, 
rendered it necessary for the Member to 
vacate his seat. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been hiring a clerk or a servant, 
such a letter, and the acceptance of the 
offer of employment, would have consti- 
tuted a contract by which both parties 
would be bound. The right hon. Gentle- 
man contended that the appointment was 
not perfect without the execution of some 
instrument beyond and besides the writing 
of a ietter. He was perfectly at liberty to 
use that argument, and much good might 
it do his case; but it did not place his 
conduct in so satisfactory a light as could 
be wished. The right hon. Gentleman 
then communicated, on the 5th of August, 
his change of mind, and the language of 
that letter painfully conflicted with the 
tone of the right hon. Gentleman’s ob- 
servations with regard to Sir Edwin Pear- 
son which the Ilouse had just heard. On 
the 2nd of August the right hon. Gentle- 
man believed Sir Edwin Pearson to be 
capable, competent, and exempt from all 
taint. When the appointment was known, 
of course calumniators came buzzing about. 
On the 5th of August the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was in possession of all that was 
insinuated against Sir Edwin Pearson; 
at all events, he ought to have been 
in possession of all that was necessary 
to warrant him in retracting the offer. 
In that letter the right hon, Gentleman 
said— 

“T am distressed to find that J must not give effect 
to the intention I mentioned to you in my letter 
on Friday last. Since I wrote to you I have re- 
ceived an intimation that some of the parties at 
whose instigation the power of nomination was 
committed to the First Commissioner of Works 
attach great importance to the Chairman being a 
person who comes freshly to the work, without 
any previous acquaintance with it or any bias ; 
and although I have never heard a whisper of 
complaint against you, nor do I believe that any 
one could offer the slightest objection to you per- 
sonally, yet I do feel that if the duty of nomina- 
tion was intrusted to me under the expectation 
that I should infuse what is called ‘new blood,’ 
and select a person who would take up the affair 
from its present starting-point rather than from 
its origin, I should not be acting rightly in giving 
way to my own feelings, which prompted me to 
desire to offer it to you.” 

He did the right hon. Gentleman the 
justice to believe that’ he had not been 
prompted by his feelings to make the 


Commission. — 
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offer,but that he had taken that step after 
full examination, and after satisfying him- 
self of Sir Edwin Pearson’s fitness. When 
the right hon. Gentleman wrote that letter, 
he had not heard one whisper against Sir 
Kdwin Pearson personally, and therefore 
he had not heard that he was personally 
incapable, or that he was either by sus- 
picion or otherwise connected with the 
doubtful proceedings of the Commission. 
The right hon. Gentleman disclosed on 
the face of the letter what was in his mind 
when he wrote it—namely, that he had 
been overcome by representations that 
certain persons did not want to have Sir 
Edwin Pearson as Chairman; and the 
right hon. Gentleman, instead of consult- 
ing the Act of Parliament which cast upon 
him the decision, was weak enough not 
only to act on the gossip which reached 
his ears, but to give it publicity. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman receive the in- 
formation which led to the third letter 
after the 5th of August, or was he in 
possession of the information conveyed in 
the letter of the 23rd of August when 
he wrote the letter of the 5th? If he 
was well founded in what he wrote on 


the 23rd of August, and had received the 


information before the 5th, he ought never 
to have expressed himself as he did at 
the latter date. If, on the other hand, 
the right hon. Gentleman received his in- 
formation after the dtl, it only showed 
that when he retracted his offer on the 
5th he was not acting on the grounds laid 
down in the letter of the 23rd. So far 
as it was possible for an injury to be done 
to a private gentleman by a Minister of 
the Crown, such an injury had been in- 
flicted on Sir Edwin Pearson by the act 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
language of the letter he addressed to 
him when, under the threat of possible 
charges, he tried to induce him to with- 
draw from his position. The fact was 
that after 1852, when Sir Edwin Pear- 
son ceased to have anything to do with 
the Commission, they issued fictitious 
bonds to the amount of £500,000, when 
they had first mortgaged their property 
beyond its value. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman did not object to in- 
quiry, and an inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee of that House was the only means 
by which the matter could be settled to 
the satisfaction of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and so as to give redress to Sir 
Edwin Pearson. He would therefore 
propose to amend the wording of the 
Mr. Macaulay 
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Resolution so as to direct the Com. 
mittee ‘‘ to inquire into the circumstances 
connected with the appointment of Mr, 
Tite.’ 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that it had 
happened in August last that Sir Edwin 
Pearson was staying at his (Mr. New- 
degate’s) house near Uxbridge, where the 
letter from the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, attempting to revoke the appoint. 
ment he had made, reached Sir Kdwin 
Pearson. He had had the honour of 
knowing Sir Edwin Pearson for many 
years: that Gentleman was extremely 
distressed at the letter, and _ referred 
the matter to him (Mr. Newdegate) as 
a friend. He approached the subject 
with every inclination to prevent anything 
like a disagreeable collision; he calmly 
considered the whole case. He had to take 
into account that ever since the resignation 
of Sir Edwin Pearson in 1852, in conse- 
quence of his strong opposition to the 
inception of the transactions which had 
afterwards disgraced the Commission, he 
had been the victim of false and wali- 
cious calumny. On resigning, Sir Edwin 
Pearson wrote to every bondbolder, warning 
them, that if such proceedings as were 
then proposed to be taken were carried 
into effect, they would lead to disaster, 
This was an act of honesty and of duty, 
but was probably the cause of anger among 
those implicated in the subsequent trans- 
actions of the Commission. Since that 
period Sir Edwin Pearson had been the 
victim of calumny. Ie elaimed for him 
the sympathy of the House, because he 
pledged himself to show that expressions 
had been used in that House on several 
occasions connected with the passing of the 
Act for Winding up the Affairs of the Com- 
mission, which gave currency to these unjust 
calumnies. On the 10th of May, 1861, Sir 
Edwin Pearson adressed a letter, which he 
(Mr. Newdegate) then held in his hand, to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, in which he said, “I 
trust 1 am not asking anything but what is 
most just and reasonable, when I very re- 
spectfully request that you will take the 
opportunity on the third reading of the 
Westminster Improvements Bill to re- 
move the erroneous impressions made 
upon the public with all the weight and 
authority of your official position.’” There- 
fore before his re-appointment to the chair- 
manship was ever thought of, before the 
present Act passed, expressions had been 
used by the Chief Commissioner which, 
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in his (Mr. Newdegate’s) opinion, had ne- 
nessarily elicited, had rendered inevitable 
the appeal contained in the letter. The 
fact was, that the present Motion was the 
result of a long story. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) found that the circumstances of the 
case must have been known to the Chief 
Commissioner for many months, and he 
urged Sir Edwin Pearson to go to the 
Chief Commissioner and put the matter to 
him as between one gentleman and another, 
since it was evident that the attempt to 
cancel his re-appointment must affect Sir 
Edwin Pearson in a manner quite different 
from the mere cancelling of the appointment 
of a person who had not previously been 
connected with the improvements in West- 
minster. The letters which had been 
read were then written. He felt that 
this was a question between one gen- 
tleman and another, and he had used 
every means, direct and indirect, both by 
appealing to Members of the Govern- 
ment and to mutual friends, to induce 
the right hon. Gentleman to adhere to 
his decision in making the appointment, 
the revocation of which had given great 
strength to current calumnies. The case, 
then, was that of an honourable and ill- 
used man, who had proved himself capable 
of serving the public, but who had been 
grossly and most unjustly calumniated, 
and he (Mr. Newdegate) hoped that this 
gentleman would have an opportunity of 
vindicating himself before a Committee 
from the calumnies which had been cir- 
culated. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, that as he hap- 
pened to have been the Chairman of the 
Committee to whom the Bill was referred, 
he wished to offer a few words in explana- 
tion. The Committee, having understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner did not wish to make the ap- 
pointment, took the subject into consider- 
ation ; but, not desiring to assume the re- 
sponsibility of the step, they requested him 
(Mr. Baillie) to address a letter to the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, and to re- 
quest him as a public duty to make the 
appointment. He (Mr. Baillie) did not 
wish to enter into the question whether 
the Chief Commissioner was justified in ap- 
pointing Sir Edwin Pearson or not ; but 
this he could affirm, that it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the Committee that no 
person connected with the former state of 
things ought to be appointed. No opinion 
of the Committee was more clearly enter- 
tained than that. He was fully convinced 
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that the right hon. Gentleman could not 
have made a better appointment than the 
hon. Member for Bath. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
think the hon. Baronet who made this 
Motion ought to be satisfied with having 
attained what I feel persuaded is his main 
object—that of having vindicated the cha- 
racter of his friend from any imputation 
that might have been cast upon it. But, 
if he be resolved to persist in the Motion, 
I think he might add a rider ; whereas he 
proposed to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into the double appointment which he says 
has been made, he might also move for a 
Committee to inquire into the double Mo- 
tion made by the hon. Baronet himself, 
because he has given a notable example of 
that change of mind which he condemns in 
my right hon. Friend. The hon. Baronet, 
upon full consideration, makes a Motion 
which, after he finds it inapplicable, he con- 
sents, in accordance with the suggestions 
from another quarter, to alter into a Mo- 
tion of inquiry into the conduct of my right 
hon. Friend. Now, I maintain there is 
no double appointment. The result of the 
discussion has been to convince the Mover 
of this Resolution that there has been no 
double appointment. He gives up his Mo- 
tion on that aubject, and is content with a 
Committee to inquire into the conduct of 
my right hon. Friend. With regard to the 
appointment in question, nothing could be 
more absurd than to suppose that the letter 
offering the appointment constituted the 
appointment itself. It is childish to sup- 
pose such a thing. Does any man imagine, 
that if Sir Edwin Pearson were to walk 
into the Commission with that letter in his 
hand, and to say, ‘* 1am your Chairman,’’ 
he would not be asked, ‘“‘ Where is your 
appointment ?”’ And when he could not 
produce it, would he not be told, ‘* Your 
appointment must be contained in some 
document from the responsible authorities. 
You have it not; therefore you are not 
our Chairman’’? Therefore, I am glad that 
the hon. Baronet has himself acquiesced in 
the absurdity of his own Motion, and has 
seen the propriety of altering it into a Mo- 
tion for a Committee of inquiry into the 
conduct of my right hon. Friend. My 
right hon. Friend, perhaps, made a mis- 
take ; but it was the first act that was 
the mistake, and not the second act. He 
might have made a mistake in offering the 
appointment to Sir Edwin Pearson—not 
that any moral imputation rested upon that 
Gentleman. Indeed, the hon. Member for 
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North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) has 
given a very good reason why Sir Edwin 
Pearson should not have been appointed, 
because he said, that from the time that 
Sir Edwin Pearson ceased to be Chairman 
up to the present day he has been the 
victim of calumny with regard to the 
transactions relating to the Westminster 
improvements. Sir, I say that a man who 
has been the victim of such calumny is not 
fit for the appointment. But when my 
right hon. Friend found, whatever might 
be his own opinion, or whatever might be 
the integrity of Sir Edwin Pearson—and 
I maintain that no imputation which ought, 
for a moment, to be listened to has been 
cast upon his integrity—that all the parties 
whose interests were at stake were adverse 
to that appointment, I say he would have 
been wrong had he persisted in his inten- 
tion; and he was perfectly right, and only 
discharging his duty, in making another 
arrangement. The hon. Baronet moves for 
inquiry into the conduct of my right hon. 
Friend for not having persisted in the ap- 
pointment of Sir Edwin Pearson. Why, 
it has been demonstrated that Sir Edwin | 
Pearson, by the fact of his having been 
Chairman when all this confusion arose, 


was not a fit person to be Chairman of that 
Commission ; and we have a confirmation 
of that opinion from the Chairman of the | 
Committee of the House of Commons, who 
has just told us that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have been wanting in his duty 





if he had made such an appointment. We | 
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Sir Edwin Pearson, that he would not 
be discharging his duty if he fulfilled 
his original intention, and he offered the 
appointment to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bath. And I must say that [ 
heard with regret, and I think the hon, 
Baronet himself must regret, that he 
should have stated that that was done 
to purchase the support of the hon. Gen- 
tleman in this House. That was an un- 
worthy assertion, totally devoid of any 
foundation whatever, and which, I think, 
any man, when he reflects, would feel 
ashamed of. I contend, therefore, that 
the Committee which is moved for would 
have nothing to inquire into except this:— 
Whether my right hon. Friend was right 
in abstaining from making a wrong ap- 
pointment and determining to make a 
right one? That is not ao ground on 
which this House would be justified in 
appointing a Committee to make inquiry, 
I have not the least objection to the 
Motion for the production of papers ; and 
therefore, if the House disposes of this 
Motion as I hope and trust it will, and 
if the hon. Baronet makes another Motion, 
he will have the papers which he wishes 
for, and the House will then have a still 
better opportunity than this discussion hag 
given of seeing the grounds upon which 
my right hon. Friend has, as 1 maintain, 
and as the hon. Member for Inverness-shire 
bears me out in saying, properly performed 
his duty as a responsible officer of the 
Crown. 


have it, then, from the best authority—not| Mr. ADDERLEY said, he was as. 
a political friend, but a political opponent tonished at the statement the noble Lord 
—who gets up with a determination to tell | had made as to the point at issue. They 
the truth, and who boldly tells you that/ were not there, like a body of attorneys, 
my right hon. Friend would have been) to determine whether the Chief Commis- 
wanting in the performance of his public} sioner had given a legal bond or made 
duty if he had appointed Sir Edwin Pearson | legal contract, but they were there to de- 
to that position. Well, Sir, it often happens | cide upon a point of honour. It would be 
in this House that a Member of the Govern- disastrous if the noble Lord, and those who 
ment is brought to task for appointing a} were going to support him, failed to sce 
wrong man to a wrong place—we often | that that was the point at issue. The cha- 
hear of a wrong man in a wrong place| racter of the hon. Member for Bath (Mr, 
—but here the hon. Baronet wants to cen-| Tite) had never been called in question. 


sure the conduct of my right hon. Friend | But what they wished to determine by the 
inquiry of a Committee was the grounds 


for not appointing a wrong man to a place 
upon which the Chief Commissioner was 


which he ought not to occupy. Why, | er W 
Sir, it is, I believe, the most unheard-| entitled in honour to cancel the nomination 
The right hon, Gen- 


of ground of censure that was ever taken | which he had made. 
up in the House of Commons. My right} tleman stated that he had cancelled it upon 
hon. Friend, as was well admitted by | grounds which reflected upon the character 
the hon. Member for Inverness-shire (Mr.| of Sir Edwin Pearson; and Sir Edwin 
H. Baillie), judged rightly that he had| Pearson had a right to ask for an i+ 
too hastily offered the appointment to} quiry. 


Viscount Palmerston 
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Question put, ‘ That: the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 139 ; Noes 
128: Majority 11. 


THE SUEZ CANAL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that be- 
fore putting the question which stood in his 
name upon the paper,'‘he wished to take 
that opportunity of making a remark on the 
practice of the House, suggested by the 
division which had just taken place. As 
the matter which had been last discussed 
was one of a personal nature, it was quite 
possible that an hon. Member might from 
obvious motives wish not to vote upon it. 
Yet, if the Motion next upon the paper 
happened to be in the name of any such 
hon. Member, it was absolutely necessary 
that he should be present and vote in the 
previous division, in order to be in time to 
make the Motion. There was also some 
risk that after a erowded division the 
Member who, like himself, had next to put 
a question, or to make a Motion, might 
not be able to find his way to his seat 
through the crowd. He wished to point 
out these matters to the consideration of 
the House, as it occurred to him that some 
regulation might be adopted to enable a 
Member to absent himself from a division, 
and subsequently reach his place to exer- 
cise his right by putting the question of 
which he had given notice. He rose, how- 
ever, to ask the hon. Under Seeretary for 
Foreign Affairs some questions upon the 
subject of the Suez Canal, in which he 
thought the interests of humanity were 
concerned. He regretted to differ from 
the noble Viscount in the view which he 
took on the subject of the Suez Canal ; 
but he might add that at the very time 
when, some time since, he (Mr. Griffith) 
was submitting his views to the House, a 
distinguished statesman, M. de Tocqueville, 
was making very similar representations to 
an eminent fellow-countryman of theirs, 
Mr. Senior. M. de Tocqueville was of 
opinion that the almost passionate opposi- 
tion set up in England to the Suez Canal 
was productive of much mischief between 
the two countries. The opposition of Eng- 
land led the French to think that the 
scheme must be praticable, and some even 
had gone so far as to denominate it a vul- 
nerable point in the cwirasse Anglaise. He 
(Mr. Griffith) should personally rejoice to 
see the communication opened, though he 
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did not think that the eanal would ever pay 
the shareholders in the undertaking. This 
country had always evinced great interest 
in the prevention of slavery in all parts of 
the world; and if the noble Lord, instead 
of objecting to the scheme upon grounds 
which were in direct opposition to a free- 
trade policy, had simply objected to forced 
labour being employed, he would have at- 
tained the end he had in view, because the 
work would never have been done without 
compulsory labour. It was said by M. Les- 
seps, at the meeting the other day, that he 
had 26,000 men employed; and it was be- 
lieved that about 24,000 of them were forced 
labourers, while probably the remainder of 
voluntary labourers were employed as over- 
seers. It was also said that it was expect- 
ed that as many as 40,000 persons would 
soon be employed; so that it was clear 
that a great evil was being perpetrated by 
that company in an unblushing manner, 
That was quite contrary to the spirit of 
certain humane edicts of the Porte which 
extended to Egypt, and one of which de- 
clared that the lives, property, and honour 
of every subject in the Ottoman dominions 
should be held secure. When the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs literally took 
his ‘bull’ by the horns, and dragged it 
away by means of 300 or 400 forced la- 
bourers, it was thought a great reproach ; 
but in making the canal many thousands 
of such persons were constantly employed, 
Of course, the great question was how 
far the Government could interfere, but it 
would be a great reproach to the policy of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment-——who in 1840 thought it worth while 
in reference to Egyptian matters to run us 
within forty-eight hours of war with a 
great European Power—if the Pacha was 
allowed to set at defiance those institutions 
which the noble Lord had advocated. The 
scheme, if practicable, should be left to be 
carried out in the ordinary commercial 
way ; but he had always been of the opinion 
entertained by the late Mr. Stephenson, 
that the canal was totally impracticable, and 
it gained the greater part of its attractive- 
ness to the French people from the oppo- 
sition with which it met in this country. 
Upon the question of humanity he thought 
the English Government were deeply in- 
terested, for unless they used all the in- 
fluence they possessed, they must be held 
responsible for the consequences of the 
policy they had thought fit to pursue. It 
so happened that the Pacha was to visit 
Europe, and would shortly be in a neigh- 
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bouring country, and it was to be hoped 
that the opportunities he would have of 
considering the opinions entertained in the 
civilized countries through which he passed 
would have the effect of inducing him 
the more readily to abandon the system 
of forced labour, or, in other words, of 
slavery. Holding the views he had ex- 
pressed, he would beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— 


‘* Whether the Pacha of Egypt has lately com- 
pelled 10,000 or 20,000 labourers, or more, to 
work for the Suez Canal Company by forced la- 
bour, the Company paying 40 francs per month 
for them to the Pacha, but giving only rations to 
the labourers ; 

‘*Whether the requirement of forced labour 
from the population of his Pachalic be not a di- 
rect violation of the obligations with which the 
Pacha has undertaken towards the Porte, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Firman of 1841, by which 
he is bound to carry out the provisions of the 
Hatti Sheriff of Gulhané, the Tanzimat, and all 
the other laws at any time existing in the Otto- 
man Empire ; 

“Whether a persistence in such course might 
not be held to involve the forfeiture of his Pacha- 
lic by the Pacha, and the rendering invalid the 
permission lately obtained from the Porte to con- 
tract a loan with European capitalists ; 

“And, if so, whether her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not call upon the four Powers who were 
parties to the Convention of the 15th July, 1840, 
and of the Collective Notes to the Porte of the 
30th January and 13th March, 1841, to enforce 
the observance of those stipulations and engage- 
ments upon the Pacha of Egypt; or will take 
such course as they may consider to be effective 
for the purpose ?” 


Lorp HENRY SCOTT said, that hav- 
ing recently visited Egypt, he thought he 
could mention some facts that would be 
interesting to the House. Her Majesty’s 
Government appeared to think that the 
construction of the Suez Canal would be a 
dangerous project for this country, both 
commercially and politically. He could 
not but think, with all deference to those 
who entertained opposite opinions, that if 
any one was to benefit by such a canal, the 
British traders would derive as much ad- 
vantage as those of any other nation ; for 
no country had a greater interest in a more 
easy and rapid communication with India. 
Upon the question of the practicability of 
the canal opinions varied, the French engi- 
neers holding one opinion, and the English 
engineers an opposite one ; and therefore 
the issue must be decided by the result. 
But, whichever opinion was right, it was 
certain that many years must elapse before 
any portion of the canal could be open. 
The hon. Member for Devizes had com- 
plained, and justly, of the manner in which 
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the work was being executed by means of 
forced labour, but he had been under some 
misapprehension of the real facts. It was 
true that no great work could be carried 
out in Oriental countries without the inter. 
ference of the Government; but when it 
was recollected that the labourers upon the 
canal were regularly paid and fed, it could 
not be said that their labour was entirely 
forced. Their wages varied from 6d. to 
1s. a day, and they lived much better while 
engaged upon that work than they had 
been accustomed to do. But there was 
one point which was deserving of the atten. 
tion of the Government. The fellahs were 
paid in what might be called promissory 
notes—bits of paper payable in cash at the 
Treasury Offices in Cairo. The Egyptian 
Government being a debtor to the Canal 
Company, the latter, of course, availed 
themselves of that mode of reducing the 
amount of their debt. Many of these poor 
men had to travel 100 or 150 miles to get 
those notes cashed ; and when they did 
reach Cairo, it was only those who had the 
benefit of some friendly influence who could 
get cash, while most only got renewal 
notes at three months, which they generally 
disposed of for a trifling sum to the money- 
changers. If Her Majesty’s Government 
could do anything to get those poor men 
properly paid, they would be performing a 
great act of humanity. With respect to 
the company itself, there was no doubt that 
the Suez Canal Company was independent 
of the influences sometimes supposed to 
govern it, but it was hardly sufficiently 
known how far the Egyptian Government 
was complicated with it. The capital of 
the company was £8,000,000, and the 
Egyptian Government were implicated to 
the amount of half this sum, It seemed 
to him, therefore, that the real danger to 
be apprehended from the attempt to form 
the canal was not so much of a political as 
of a financial character. The company 
were to enjoy exclusive privileges, which 
were hardly known in this country. He 
had heard that by a special firman granted 
by the Viceroy—a firman which, as the 
vassal of the Porte, the Viceroy had no 
right to grant—the Suez Canal Company 
were to have in fee simple the whole of the 
land which they could irrigate from the ali- 
mentary canal, and over that land they were 
to enjoy exclusive rights of police and of 
internal management. When the day 
arrived, as it might, for winding up the 
affairs of the company, he feared that the 
Egyptian Government would be found 80 
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hampered by its connection with the com- 
pany that to extricate it would prove a 
work of some difficulty. The question 
would arise, what amount of compensation 
the Government would be called upon to 
pay to the company, backed up, as the 
Jatter probably would be, by the Govern- 
ment of France. He hoped that the hon. 
‘Gentleman (Mr. Layard) would be able to 
state that there was no danger of the sa- 
crifice in that way of Egyptian indepen- 
dence, the maintenance of which was of 
such importance to this country. 


China— The Insurgents 


THE TREATY WITH GUATEMALA, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD rose 
toask Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
any understanding has been come to with 
the Government of the Republic of Gua- 
temala with reference to the proposed road 
to be made from the City of Guatemala to 
the Atlantic coast? He was sure, seeing 
the responsibilities which the treaty cast 
upon the Government, the House would 
excuse him if he trespassed upon them 
with a few words. In 1859 a treaty was 
entered into between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and that of Guatemala; the 
object of which was to define the boun- 
daries of the territories of the republic and 
of Her Majesty’s dominions in that part of 
the world. It also contained a stipulation 
by which her Majesty’s Government agreed 
to undertake the liability with the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala of forming a road. In 
the first place, he could not conceive a 
principle more objectionable than that this 
country should enter into liabilities for 
these kind of public improvements in an- 
other country which was quite capable of 
doing the work without any such assist- 
ance. The treaty, upon being brought to 
this country, was at once ratified by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office. The noble Lord having accepted 
this responsibility—as he (Mr. Fitzgerald) 
thought somewhat ‘hastily—it struck him 
that he should like to know something of 
the extent of the liability. He was called 
on todo his part under the treaty in making 
the road, which was 350 miles long. Major 
Wray, an engineer officer, was therefore 
Sent out to investigate the matter, and he 
Teported that the expense of making the 
road would be about £150,000. It ap- 
peared, also, that the Government of Gua- 
temala was under the impression that Eng- 
land was to find the money for the road, 
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of Kiang-nan. 


and they were to find the statute labour, 
the result of which would be, that whilst 
Guatemala found the forced labour, the 
British Government would pay into its 
treasury £150,000. But it appeared that 
while her Majesty’s Government was as- 
tonished at the magnitude of the work, 
and the sum it was to cost, the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala was also dissatisfied, 
because they thought that the amount 
(which they hoped to receive) was too 
small; and although it had not, he be- 
lieved, been officially communicated to her 
Majesty’s Government, the Government of 
Guatemala estimated the cost of the work 
at £300,000. Considering the present 
position of the finances of this country, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
probably be astonished to find a liability 
existing of which he knew nothing. But 
according to another report which had 
been made, the amount required to make 
this communication would be so large as to 
render it practically impossible to carry it 
out. Under these circumstances, he should 
like to know whether the Government in- 
tended to repudiate or to fulfil this bargain. 
Either alternative was much to be regretted. 
On the one hand, it was improper that ob- 
ligations of this kind should be lightly in- 
curred ; and, on the other, it was a great 
misfortune to have to repudiate a treaty 
solemnly entered into. He was aware 
that our chargé d’affaires at Mexico had 
been despatched to Guatemala to endea- 
vour to arrange this matter. He was pro- 
bably still there with that object. His 
(Mr. Fitzgerald’s) object in bringing this 
matter forward was to know whether the 
Government would fulfil the contract or 
repudiate an engagement under a solemn 
treaty. 


CHINA—THE INSURGENTS OF 
KIANG-NAN.—QUESTION, 

Cotonen SYKES said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the active hostilities now 
being carried on by British Naval and 
Military Forces against the insurgents in 
the province of Kiang-nan, notwithstand- 
ing the friendliness of the insurgents to 
foreigners at Ningpo, have been autho- 
rized, or are now sanctioned, by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? With respect to the 
conduct of the rebels at Ningpo, it is 
stated in the Overland Trade Report, 
dated February 28th, 1862— 

“Since the capture of Ningpo the Taepings 
have conducted themselyes there in an exemplary 
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manner; so much so as to obtain the confidence 
of the people, who are returning in numbers. ‘The 
trade of the port is reviving, and there seems a 
fair probability of entirely recovering itself.” 


With the permission of the House, he 
would read the following extract from the 
account of ‘‘ The Fight with the Rebels 
near Ming-hong,”’ which appeared in The 
Times of that morning :— 


“The Marines had got close up to the barri- 
cade, only waiting the Admiral’s order to enter 
the intrenchments, At this time the enemy 
were observed to be retreating in great numbers 
from the rear, when the shells from Bradshaw’s 
artillery were thrown rapidly among them, com- 
mitting fearful havoc. Numbers also fell under 
the fire from the rifles of the French and English 
sailors, who were extended out on the left to cut 
them off; but the nature of the country precluded 
this, so they kept up an incessant fusilade on 
them as they ran away. Some of Colonel Ward’s 
soldiers had got round on the other side, and were 
in hot pursuit. The fire from the earthworks 
being pretty well silenced, the British Admiral 
waved his cap, when the Marines under Captain 
Holland and Lieutenant Sturt, and the blue- 
jackets under Commanders Gibson, Fawkes, and 
Richardson, entered in front through a breach 
which was soon made by an extempore company 
of sappers and miners—blue-jackets—under Lieu- 
tenant Bosanquet, of Her Majesty’s gunboat 
Flamer, who seemed to enjoy the work exceed- 
ingly. A severe contest then took place in the 
main street of the village, where the rebels rallied 
for a little, but they could not withstand the 
bayonet charge of the Marines and the heavy fire 
poured among them. Many fell, and some hand- 
to-hand conflicts took place. The British Ad- 
mniral himself, accompanied by Mr. Alabaster, the 
consulate interpreter, was right in front, directing 
the attack in that part, while Ward and his men 
vigorously assailed the enemy on the left. After 
all was over, the village was set on fire, and the 
foreign troops embarked for Shanghai. Our loss 
is trifling, because our shot and shell reached the 
rebels, and their shot did not reach us.” 


China — The Insurgents 


A street in Ming-hong is choked with 
dead, and we burn the place. He also 
read an account of the naval expedi- 
tion dated the 3lst of March, in which 
a British gunboat had attacked a large 
flotilla of 300 boats, containing men and 
provisions belonging to the Taepings, and 
bound to the Taeping camp from the in- 
terior, when about two-thirds of the boats 
were destroyed. He wished to ask what 
was the justification for this destruction of 
the property of parties who asked to be 
our friends ; and to know if the Foreign 
Office had received official reports of these 
operations, and whether they would be 
laid on the table before the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Brighton came on. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that he had to 
thank his hon. Friend the Member for 
Devizes (Mr. D. Griffith) for the courtesy 
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he had shown in putting off more than 
once the questions he had now asked in 
order to give him the opportunity of 
obtaining the fullest information on the 
subject. But although he had done his 
best to obtain the information sought, 
he was afraid he could not give his 
hon. Friend a very satisfactory answer, 
With reference to the way in which the 
persons to whom the questions referred 
were employed, the matter stood thus :— 
By the concession granted by the Viceroy 
of Egypt—he spoke of the original agree- 
ment of January, 1856, with the company, 
at the head of which was M. Lesseps—it 
was stipulated that, in order to prevent 
the great influx of foreigners into Egypt, 
the persons employed to labour on the canal 
should never consist of more than one-fifth 
of Europeans, the other four-fifths being 
natives. The company considered that 
in consequence of this stipulation they had 
a right to call on the Viceroy to furnish 
them with labour, if they themselves were 
unable to procure it in Europe.  Ae- 
cordingly, in July, 1856, the Viceroy issued 
a decree by which he agreed to furnish 
labourers to the company. In that decree 
it was stipulated that the labourers 80 
furnished should be duly cared for by those 
who employed them ; that they should be 
housed, provisioned, and their welfare pro- 
perly attended to. For some time these 
labourers were regularly paid by the com- 
pany. It appeared, indeed, from what 
he had heard, that the payments were 
even made in advance; still, those who 
were set to work worked very unwillingly, 
and large numbers, having got their money, 
ranaway. ‘To avoid sucha state of things, 
the company came to a resolution not to 
pay the labourers in advance, but at the 
end of their labour. That went on for 
some time, when it was asserted that pay- 
ment on the part of the contractors had 
ceased altogether. That he must say, in 
justice to M. Lesseps, was denied by 
him; however, the Government had re- 
ceived reports that last year the contrac- 
tors no longer paid the men themselves ; 
that the payments which ought to have 
been made directly to them were partly 
made to the sheiks of the villages, and 
that a large amount of that labour being 
furnished by the Viceroy himself, as stated 
by the noble Lord who had given them 80 
much information in so modest a manner, 
it was passed to the account of the Pasha, 
who, as they knew, was very largely in- 
terested in the works as a shareholder. 
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That statement was confidently made on 
the one hand, and as confidently denied 
on the other. But it was admitted, that 
the contractors had entered into agree- 
ments with Greek firms at Cairo and other 
places, who contracted to furnish labourers, 
receiving a certain allowance per head. 
This was a state of things which led to 
great misery. There was no doubt that the 
Jabourers worked against their will, that 
they were torn away from their villages and 
families, and underwent great hardships and 
suffering. The noble Lord had stated that 
many of those men had to walk 100 miles 
to receive their miserable pay. Now, 
when it was considered that they did not 
work more than a month of twenty-eight 
days ; that when discharged they received 
no more than 6d. a day, if they ever re- 
ceived that small sum, and that they had 
to walk 100 miles to get 14s. for their 
month’s work, it might easily be conceived 
that that state of things produced great 
misery and discontent. But he regretted 
to say that many of these men came from 
even a greater distance than 100 miles. 
So high up as the First Cataract they 
were found by Mr. Colquhoun in boat- 
loads on their passage down to the Suez 
Canal. As these forced levies were made 
at all times of the year, in seed time and 
in the harvest time, great hardship and 
suffering were inflicted, not only on the 
men themselves, but on their wives and 
children. It was stated by the noble Lord 
that the company admitted they were 
employing 26,U00 of these labourers ; 
they denied they were employing 40,000, 
but, in fact, if they were ever employ- 
ing 26,000, 52,000 peasants would be 
constantly abstracted from the popula- 
tion, because the men were replaced 
monthly, and time must be allowed 
for the change of gangs. All he could 
say was, that such a state of things must 
bring about very great suffering and 
misery in the country. He would not go 
into the political question, but would only 
add, that a very small portion of the work 
was executed, and one quarter of the 
capital had been already expended. As 
regarded the interpretation of the treaties 
between this country and other Powers in 
respect to the employment of forced labour 
in Egypt, no answer he could give would 
throw any light on that subject. 

Then, as regarded the question of the 
hon. Member for Horsham (Mr. S. Fits- 
gerald), on the subject of the Guatemala 
road, he had complained bitterly of the 
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Government entering into contracts with 
foreign countries and incurring the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money without 
the consent of Parliament. The attacks 
of the hon. Gentleman, and of those who 
acted with him, reminded him of a rocket 
which was sent out to the Crimea to be 
tried against the Russians—it went off 
with a tremendous hiss; but when it got 
a certain length, it suddenly turned back 
and burst over our own ranks. The hon. 
Gentleman seemed to forget that the con- 
vention referred to was entered into and 
ratified by his noble Friend the Earl of 
Malmesbury, when the hon. Gentleman 
filled the post of Under Secretary. It was 
rather hard that he (Mr. Layard) should 
have to defend the noble Earl as well as 
those with whom he had the honour to 
te be associated ; but, nevertheless, he 
would defend them, and he was happy to 
say the case was better than it had been 
made to appear. In his statement on that 
subject his hon. Friend had omitted one 
or two rather material facts. The history 
of the convention with Guatemala was this : 
—Sir Charles Wyke was sent out from 
this country to negotiate a treaty with 
the republic of Guatemala, some import- 
ant questions of boundary then remaining 
unsettled, and more particularly of the 
boundary between the Republic of Guate- 
mala and the British possessions in Central 
America. Those questions were intimately 
connected with matters bearing upon the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, entered into be- 
tween this country and the United States. 
Sir Charles Wyke took out the draught of 
a treaty which he was instructed to ne- 
gotiate with the Government of Guate- 
mala, but considerable opposition was 
offered on the part of that Government 
to the terms he proposed for the settle- 
ment of the boundary question. In return 
for certain concessions, they asked for 
an equivalent ; that equivalent was for 
some time discussed, and at length the 
Guatemala Government demanded, as the 
equivalent which they desired, the con- 
struction by the British Government, at an 
expense to be shared between the two 
Governments, of a road from the city 
of Guatemala to Belize, connecting the 
Pacific with the Atlantic. It was very 
important to the Government of Guatemala 
to have a road by which to keep up their 
commercial intercourse with the Atlantic ; 
and they stated, that if that concession 
were made, they would accept the terms 
that had been offered them. Sir Charles 
3N 2 
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Wyke felt it to be so very desirable to get 
the boundary question settled, both as re- 
garded our relations with the Republic of 
Guatemala and with the United States, 
that he undertook, on his own responsi- 
bility, to introduce an additional article 
into the treaty for the construction of the 
road ; and the treaty containing that ad- 
ditional article, accompanied by his expla- 
natory despatch, arrived in England just a 
few days before the Earl of Malmesbury 
went out of office. The Earl of Malmes- 
bury, however, was so anxious to complete 
the settlement of the question—thinking, 
and no doubt thinking rightly, that it 
was of great importance that matters 
constantly threatening difficulties to this 
country should be set at rest, and that it 
would be a feather in the cap of his Go- 
vernment to have achieved that result—that 
he immediately sent to Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
then at the head of the Colonial Department, 
to ask him whether the treaty was one 
that should not be ratified ; and although 
a grant of public money was involved, and 
the convention consequently required the 
sanction of Parliament, yet, without that 
sanction being obtained, Sir Bulwer Lytton 
returned an answer to the effect that the 
ratifications should be exchanged. The 
order for the ratification was at once given 
by the noble Earl, although the actual 
execution of the order did not take place 
until after he had left office. Thus the 
entire merit of that treaty belonged to the 
Earl of Malmesbury and his hon. Friend ; 
and certainly, although the proceeding was 
somewhat novel and not quite justified by 
strict Parliamentary precedent, yet the late 
Government deserved credit for what they 
had done, because since that day very im- 
portant questions, which at one time 
threatened to create misunderstanding 
between England and the United States, 
had never again been raised, the matter of 
the boundaries had been arranged, and this 
country was now entirely at ease in respect 
to her relations with that part of Central 
America. He should like to have been 
able to claim the credit of this result for 
the present Government, but it fairly be- 
longed to the Government of his hon. 
Friend, and he would not seek to rob them 
of it. That, then, was the history of the 
Guatemala road. When Mr. Mathew was 
sent out a few months ago to bring the 
question to a final close, he received in- 
structions to communicate with the Guate- 
mala Government on the subject, the road 
not having yet been commenced. 


Mr. Layard 
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cal events since his arrival there had pre. 
vented him from doing so; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government hoped soon to hear 
from him on the subject, and then they 
would be able to give his hon. Friend infor. 
mation relative to the condition of his own 
child. 

With respect to the question asked by 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Sykes), he did not know that there would be 
any objection to publishing the despatches 
referred to. He would not now enter 
into the political question, but his hon. and 
gallant Friend would have ample opportu- 
nity of bringing the subject of the Tae- 
pings before the House ; and when a formal 
debate arose upon it, he should himself be 
prepared to take part in the discussion, 
He would at present merely state that 
what had been done at Shanghai met the 
entire approval of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that they had every reason to 
believe that the steps which were being 
taken would lead to the final settlement of 
that important question. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD was 
understood to say, in explanation, that the 
treaty with Guatemala was not ratified till 
the month of August, 1859. 


THE CURRAGH OF KILDARE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


CotoneL DUNNE said, he rose to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
circumstances under which certain arrests 
(stated to be illegal) were made for tres- 
pass on the Curragh of Kildare, and into 
the powers possessed by the Civil and 
Military Authorities for enforcing their 
orders and Regulations within the Camps 
on that Common, while such Camps con- 
tinue to exist. In 1853 a camp for the 
instruction of the troops was formed at the 
Curragh of Kildare—a plain which had 
long previously been used as a common, 
over which the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing districts enjoyed rights of pasturage, 
and on which races had been held at least 
ever since the reign of Charles II, The 
proposal to establish a camp there at first 
awakened the jealousy of the persons who 
had enjoyed rights of pasturage, and who 
were interested in the races ; but the Go- 
vernment entered into an engagement that 
no encroachment should be made upon the 
privileges of either of those classes. An 
engineer officer had been at that time sent 
to the Curragh, and a line was drawn on 
the map of it made for the purpose, which 
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marked the boundary of the grounds to be 
allotted for the camp, and the ground 
reserved for the training and racing pur- 
poses. This arrangement had been made 
and signed by the late Lord Waterford on 
the part of the turf club, and by Captain 
Latfan on that of the Government. Since 
then, however, disputed questions of legal 
right had arisen in this matter. There 
could be no doubt that the Curragh was a 
common, and it had been dealt with as 
such in old Acts of the Irish Parliament, 
in which it was expressly called a common. 
The fact of disputed titles, it was well 
known to every magistrate, would oust the 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace in 
respect to trespasses upon the land, and 
any punishments inflicted in the exercise of 
such an assumed jurisdiction were conse- 
quently illegal. Punishments of that nature 
had, however, actually been inflicted on 
certain persons by a stipendiary magistrate 
sent to that part of the country by the 
Government. Not only had the stipendiary 
magistrate inflicted fines, but lhe had com- 
mitted persons to gaol ; and when they 
were brought up before the bench of 
county magistrates handcuffed, these magis- 
trates had dismissed the cases for want of 
jurisdiction, and in every one the stipen- 
diary magistrate was liable to an action for 
false imprisonment. The local magistrates 
referred these cases to the Government of 
Ireland for the opinion of the law advisers 
of the Crown, and after months of delay 
and evasion were at last informed that the 
atrests made by the stipendiary magistrate 
were illegal, and that they had no juris- 
diction. This was a stretch of authority 
doubly objectionable when practised, not 
by an ordinary jastice of the peace, but by 
a paid agent of the Central Government. 
Another complaint might be fairly urged 
by those possessing rights of pasturage 
against the acts of the Government. The 
Curragh was capable of affording pasturage 
for 30,000 sheep, but the number at pre- 
sent did not exceed 20,000, so that there 
was a loss to the.people of feeding for 
10,000. He also had to complain that 
soldiers were sworn in as special constables, 
and employed permanently in police duty. 
He doubted whether it was legal to swear in 
soldiers for such a duty; and, at all events, 
as the very name imported, when any 
disturbance induced magistrates to add 
to the ordinary constables, they had the 
power to swear in householders, to act as 
such for the special purpose ; but they never 
were kept permanently on duty, as some of 
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these soldiers were ; and he should like to 
know by whom or by whose authority these 
soldiers were sworn in, and whether the 
Government would assert that their em- 
ployment was legal. Nearly 2,000 persons, 
the Secretary for Ireland had asserted, 
had been illegally arrested for trespass, and 
sent to prison; but when brought before 
the magistrates, they had been discharged 
from custody. Although he (Col. Dunne) 
believed the number exaggerated, the real 
number was sufficiently monstrous. Such 
proceedings would not be tolerated in Eng- 
land. Was it right that the Government 
should set an example of outrageous ille- 
gality and violence to the people of Ireland ? 
It might be said that the aggrieved persons 
might appeal to the law for redress ; but 
they were too poor to do so, and the House 
was bound to institute an inquiry. The law 
officers of the Crown had admitted that 
arrests could not be made for trespass ; 
and although it was proper that measures 
should be taken for securing the discipline 
and privacy of the camp, still it was essen- 
tial that everything should be done in a 
legal manner. There could be no doubt 
that a series of illegalities had been com- 
mitted, and he hoped the Government 
would grant an inquiry. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. and 
gallant Member could not conclude with 
bis Motion, because the House by a divi- 
sion had affirmed that ‘‘the Speaker do 
now leave the chair ’’ should stand part of 
the Question. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that even 
had the Motion been before the House, he 
should have been obliged to resist it. The 
hon, and gallant Member had entirely 
failed to make out a case. Four instances 
of illegal acts had been given, and he be- 
lieved that three were the cases of prosti- 
tutes, and one the case of a thief. There 
was no special Act for the Curragh, as 
there was for Aldershot ; and the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, from his experience in 
military matters, must know that for the 
sake of discipline it was necessary to keep 
the hordes of prostitutes and thieves who 
pressed round the camp outside its limits. 
He could not see how acts done by a sti- 
pendiary magistrate could be more illegal 
than acts done by unpaid magistrates. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman said, 
that whereas formerly there were 30,000 
sheep, the number was reduced now to 
20,000. Would he like the camp to be 
removed? The benefit of the camp being 
there, independent of the facility it afford- 
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ed for military operations, must be con- 
siderable. The hon. and gallant Member 
had moved for Returns, and they had been 
given. General Larcom wrote, 

“ As to Colonel Dunne’s Motion on the Cur- 
ragh arrests, a Committee can ascertain no more 
that the Returns already given.” 

He would therefore appeal to the hon. 
and gallant Member, whether any good 
could result from an inquiry into the va- 
riety of persons who frequented the camp. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, that as 
one of the Members for Kildare he begged 
to return his thanks to the hon, and gal- 
lant Gentleman for bringing the question 
before the House. The complaint was 
that the camp interfered with an ancient 
right of way, and that it had been stopped 
without any authority. In the case of 
Aldershot a similar complaint had been 
remedied. The right hon. Baronet, who 
was usually very ill informed about Irish 
matters, had given a singular instance of 
it that night. It was not true that the 
parties molested on the Curragh were, as 
alleged by the right hon. Baronet, thieves 
and prostitutes. In one case, a child nine 
years of age was kept some days in prison, 
taken before the county magistrates, and 
Labourers, and, he believed, 


dismissed. 
one farmer, had been arrested for using 
the public way, and instead of being ad- 
mitted to bail to appear at the petty ses- 
sions, they were sent to gaol until the 
next day, when, being brought before the 
county magistrates, the case was dismiss- 


ed. The stipendiary magistrate set him- 
self above the county magistrates. Gen- 
tlemen in the commission, who had resided 
in the county for years, and enforced the 
law in a proper manner, would not strain 
the law, or commit an oppressive act. 
The stipendiary magistrate had exceeded 
his duty in sending a man to gaol for a 
common trespass, instead of taking his 
own recognisance to appear at the ses- 
sions. There was no wish to interfere 
with Her Majesty’s troops. All that was 
required was that the rights of the pub- 
lie should not be extinguished except by 
Act of Parliament. 

Sm THOMAS BURKE said, he re- 
gretted that the Government was unwill- 
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vernment had no right over the ground 
upon which people were charged with 
trespassing. He was sorry to hear a Gen. 
tleman who held such high office in tho 
Government as the right hon. Baronet 
express approval of acts which were ad- 
mitted to be illegal. Even if there were 
nuisances connected with the camp which 
ought to be put down, the law ought not 
to be overstepped for that purpose. He 
thought there should be a Committee of 
Inquiry. 

Si GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, who possessed 
considerable talents, had spoken for a long 
time upon the subject without conveying 
to the House any clear idea of his mean- 
ing, or the precise point of his complaint, 
The clear object of his Motion might, 
however, be gathered from what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Kildare. It 
apppeared that there was a dispute as to 
a right of way over the Curragh, but that 
involved a point of law which could not 
properly be determined by a Committee of 
the House. If the Committee did pro- 
nounce an opinion on the subject, it would 
not be binding upon any parties, and would 
have very little effect in terminating the 
dispute. Another ground of complaint 
was, that there was a difference between 
the county and stipendiary magistrates ; 
but that wasa matter for the consideration 
of the executive Government. If any dif- 
ficulty arose from the absence of special 
legislation with respect to the camp at the 
Curragh, it was for the Secretary for War 
to look into the question; and if it were 
brought before him in the proper manner, 
he would give it his best consideration. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he was not sur- 
prised to hear the right hon, Gentleman 
say that the speech of his hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite was one of which he found 
it difficult to catch the purport, because, 
if he were correctly informed, the right 
hon. Gentleman was not in the House 
while the speech was being delivered. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he heard 
the first sentences of the speech and the 
conclusion ; indeed, nearly the whole of 
what the hon. and gallant Gentleman said, 

Mr. MONSELL said, that if the right 


ing to grant the Committee moved for by hon, Gentleman introduced a special law 


the hon. and gallant Gentleman. 
lieved that every one in the neighbourhood 
was agreed that the stipendiary magistrate 
had far exceeded his powers. 


He be-| to meet the existing state of things, the 


magistrates and the public of Kildare 
would meet him half-way; but, in the 
mean time, he thought that the Govern- 


Mr. COGAN said, he held that, on the} ment ought to pledge themselves distinetly 


showing of their own law officers, the Go- 
Sir Robert Peel 


that the stipendiary magistrates would be 
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restrained from violating the law in future. 
It was of the utmost importance, espe- 
cially in Ireland, that the law should be 
strictly observed ; and if the principle 
were admitted that an officer of the Go- 
yernment might violate it with impunity, 
serious injury to the country would be the 
result, 


Northampton 


NORTIIAMPTON CHARITY TRUSTEES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HUNT said, he rose to ask Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether he will state 
at whose instance, and upon what ground, 
he has struck out of the List of Persons 
wianimously recommended by the Town 
Council of Northampton to fill the vacancies 
in the number of Charity Trustees for 
that borough the names of four gentlemen 
professing Conservative opinions, and has 
substituted others in lieu of them; and 
whether he will undertake to restore the 
original names to the List to be submitted 
to the Lord Chancellor? [le begged leave 
to shortly state the circumstances of the 
ease to the House. There were two pub- 
lic boards in Northampton—the one con- 
nected with the Church charities and the 
other with the general charities, the latter 
being by far the most important. It was 
obvious that such charities ought to be 
administered without the slightest suspi- 
cion of party influence, and the boards 
had been so constituted as to prevent 
any such suspicion arising. Ten years 
ago, when the Liberal party had the 
predominance in the town council, they 
themselves assented to the principle upon 
which it was determined that the office of 
trustees should be filled up—namely, in 
such a way as to leave the two parties 
equal, there being on the Chureh charities 
board a majority of one Conservative, and 
on the more important general charity a 
majority of one Liberal. Such equality 
was particularly desirable in Northampton, 
where, as he could testify, party spirit ran 
80 high; and in 1859, when the first re- 
appointment of trustees took place, the 
Conservatives, if they had felt desirous to 
depart from the original principle laid down 
with respeet to the appointment of the 
trustees, would have had a most favourable 
opportunity of doing so, seeing that there 
was a Conservative Government in power 
at the time, and that the Conservatives 
had then a majority in the town council. 
They, however, did nothing of the kind, 
but left matters precisely as they were 
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before, with a majority of one in the 
general charity board against them. A 
second appointment of new trustees had 
recently been rendered necessary as well 
by the removal of some of the most in- 
fluential of the trustees of the two boards 
from the neighbourhood as from the death 
of others. A committee was therefore ap- 
pointed to draw out a list of names for 
the appointment, and it was arranged that 
the Conservative vacancies should be filled 
by Conservatives, and Liberal vacancies 
by Liberals. No objection was made to 
the Conservative list, but there were some 
substitutions in the Liberal list made by 
themselves. When, however, the list was 
sent back from the Attorney General’s office, 
it was found that the resignation of the Con- 
servative non-residents was accepted, and 
their places filled up by Liberals, whereas 
that of the Liberal non-residents was not 
accepted, but their names were retained on 
the list, the effect of which was to give to 
the liberals a majority of eleven on the 
Church charities board, and a majority of 
fourteen against seven on the general board. 
Such a proceeding had of course led to no 
little indignation, particularly as it was 
understood that the chiefs of the two 
parties in the borough concurred in the 
recommendation of the committee of the 
town council. He quite acquitted both 
the hon. Members from any participation in 
such an extraordinary proceeding. There 
was great curiosity in the town as to 
what secret influence had been brought 
to bear on the Attorney General in this 
matter. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
was not in a position to follow the hon. 
Gentleman into the account he had given 
of the polities of the town, which ap- 
peared to have been unfortunately mixed 
up with the question. Ile did not admit 
that a law officer who had to discharge the 
duty of appointing new trustees to a charity 
ought to be dictated to by any party. It 
was his duty to obtain the best information 
in his power, and then to nominate, regard- 
less of polities, the party appearing to be 
best qualified to discharge the duties of the 
office. The question here appeared to 
belong to the general charity. 

Mr. HUNT: To both. We say two 
Conservatives have been struck out of each 
list and two Liberals have been substituted. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
was not aware that any objection had been 
made to the Church list ; nor was he aware, 
till he saw the question on the paper, that 
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there was any objection to the general | be necessary for him to trouble the House 
list. The trustees of the general charity at any great length, but merely to explain 
were twenty-one in number, reduced by; the object and purport of his question, 
death and other circumstances to fourteen. , There was a growing feeling in the coun. 
Under those circumstances two lists were | try, and even in that House, that the 
sent into himself as Attorney General to be | amount of the public expenditure was 
submitted to the Court of Chancery—onc a | question of the greatest importance, and 
joint list prepared by the surviving trustees | the notice-book of the House had during 
and the town council, and the other a list | the Session contained notices of an un- 
framed by the town council alone. Both | usual number of Motions tending in the 
these lists contained nine names, but there | direction of retrenchment. If any proof 
were only seven vacancies to fill up. He | were wanted of the growing importance of 
took the list submitted by the town coun- | the subject, it might be found in a debate 
cil; and as that list was in excess by two, | which took place not long since, and one 
that number was struck off. He (the At- | striking feature of which was a disposition 
torney General) adopted five of the remain- | to make the House of Commons responsible 
ing names ; and that left two to be supplied. | for the great increase of the public expen- 
The name of the Rev. Mr. Gedge, thé in- | diture of the country. It was not his ob- 
cumbent of All Saints, whose predecessor ject at that time to discuss the causes 
had been one of the trustees, having been ‘which had led to the increase in the civil 
mentioned to him, he thought he was a fit | expenditure, which had been both of long 
person to appoint, and the other name he} duration and of large amount. During 
selected from the original joint list sent in| the fifteen years which succeeded the 
by the town council and surviving trus-| peace the civil charges of the country 
tees. The duty of the Attorney General | were, under the persistent economy of a 
was merely to submit the names to the | Conservative Government, reduced from 
Judge in Equity, who appointed; it being | £4,500,000 to £3,900,000. Since the 


open to the town council or surviving passing of the Reform Bill, such had been 
trustees to appeal tc him against any of the | the unceasing activity of the House of 


names submitted, and to take his opinion ; Commons in effecting charges of one kind 
upon them. As to any one having been | or another, that they had increased from the 
at his ear, or his having acted from any | last-named sum to £9,800,000, exclusive 
improper motives, all he would say was | of the eost of collection, and the charges 
that, acting in a judicial capacity, he had | for protecting the revenue. To inquire 
obtained the best information that he could into the measures which had occasioned 
get, and had formed his opinion upon it. | that increase would be to discuss all the 


Mason EDWARDS said, that it was to 
be regretted that the selection made by 
the Attorney General had destroyed that 
equality which had hitherto pretty gene- 
rally been maintained, and his selections of 
Liberals only, instead of taking Liberals 
and Conservatives fairly, had occasioned 
very great dissatisfaction in Northampton. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE CHARGES. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


measures which had been passed for the 
last thirty years, but it was important to 
notice the manner in which that increase 
had taken place. The civil charges might 
be divided into three general heads ; first, 
| the increase resulting from the action of 
| the Government ; next, from great public 
works; and thirdly, from Bills passed 
through the House. No sufficient oppor- 
| tunity was afforded of considering the acts 
‘of the Government which led to the in- 
| crease of public expenditure. It might be 
said there can be no increase without an 





Mr. AYRTON said, he rose to call the | 


attention of the House to the manner in! 


estimate being first placed upon the table 
which the Charges for the Civil Services | 


}and a vote being taken in Committee of 
are increased, and to ask Mr. Chancellor; Supply ; but he denied that the practice 
of the Exchequer whether it is expedient | of voting money in supply afforded to the 
to make any change in the mode of con- | House of Commons a sufficient opportunity 
ducting business to enable the House to| of expressing its opinion upon acts of the 
exercise a more effectual supervision over; Government which lead to increase of pub- 
the progress of measures which tend to | lie expenditure. That was illustrated in 
that increase. In consequence of a com-|a remarkable degree by what had oceurred 
munication which he had received from jin the present Session with regard to the 
the right hon. Gentleman, it would not| expenditure on education. A sum of 


The Attorney General 
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money was voted year after year for edu- 
cation, but in truth it was only giving 
money to pay the bill for proceedings 
which the Government undertook. No 
Resolution was put before the House on 
which it could express any decided opinion ; 
the only alternative open to it was to re- 
fuse or to grant the money. Let them 
take another illustration. An hon. and 
Jearned Friend of his endeavoured to ob- 
tain the opinion of the House on a project 
relating to military expenditure, but he 
found himself completely baffled in his at- 
tempts to take the sense of the House on 
that question, and was ultimately obliged 
to assent to the vote demanded. In the 
ease of great contracts leading to large 
expenditure, the House was never asked 
whether it wished to embark in those 
undertakings ; its opinion was only asked 
when matters had reached the second or 
third stage, and when it had become im- 
possible or exceedingly difficult to arrive 
at an impartial decision. Two years ago 
an hon. Friend of his, no lopger a Member 
of the House, obtained the appointment of 
a Committee to consider whether it was 
possible to reduce the public expenditure. 
That Committee examined the First Com- 
missioner of Works as to the mode in 
which the business of his department was 
conducted, and came to the remarkable 
conclusion that it was desirable to have a 
permanent Commissioner of Works, who 
should undertake all the responsible duties 
of the office, and a political Commissioner, 
who should sit in the House and enjoy 
all the honour and dignity connected with 
the office. That partnership scheme, how- 
ever, was not received with much favour 
by the House, and he was glad to think 
that it had not since been carried out by 
the Government. The Committee in that 
case did not touch the source of the evil ; 
in fact, their recommendation would rather 
have had the effect of withdrawing the de- 
partment more completely from the cog- 
nizance and deliberate judgment of the 
House. Many of their subordinate recom- 
mendations on the subject of audit and 
account were important, but precautions 
in that direction only fulfilled the old 
maxim of locking the door when the steed 
had been stolen. Nobody supposed that 
the money was embezzled by the Ministers 
of the Crown; the real point for eonside- 
ration was, how had the House been origi- 
nally drawn into expenditure greater than 
they ever, foresaw, and led to vote such 
enormous sums? That subject of inquiry 
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was about to be illustrated that night in a 
remarkable manner. An idea existed in 
the public departments of the necessity of 
what was rather vulgarly called “ doing 
the House of Commons.” That pro- 
cess consisted in beginning large enter- 
prises as if they were very small ones, 
in getting the House of Cc u.mons to 
commit itself to something from which 
it could not recede, on financial grounds 
or from a natural feeling of self-respect, 
and then year by year presenting to 
the House something more and some- 
thing more again, until at last the House 
found itself involved in an undertaking of 
enormous magnitude, and attention was 
arrested and the matter became the sub- 
ject of discussion or perhaps of division. 
Every effort of independent Members was 
frustrated by the stereotyped answer, 
** The work has been begun, and you must 
goon, or what has been already expended 
will be lost, and you wil’ incur the censure 
of never knowing your own minds from 
Session to Session, and of having no con- 
sistent course of action.”’ If the House 
of Commons wished to improve its position, 
and fully to undertake the responsibility 
now cast upon it of that expenditure of 
£9,800,000, it must examine the ques- 
tion—how was the House to have full 
satisfaction regarding the nature, extent, 
and ultimate result of any project when it 
was originated? The question was pain- 
fully pressed on their attention by the pro- 
ceeding of the present Session. In no 
former Session had works of such magni- 
tude been presented; it was difficult to 
say how many millions they would cost 
before they were accomplished. Ile was 
within the mark when he said that the 
works proposed to be paid for out of the 
public resources would involve an expendi- 
ture exceeding £5,000,000. If hon. Mem- 
bers were to ask themselves what steps they 
had taken to satisfy their own minds of 
the nature and extent of that expenditure, 
they wonld be compelled to answer that 
they had taken no sufficient steps at all, 
They accepted the measures which were 
proposed, but they did not challenge any 
expenditure in the first instance. The 
third head of increase was from Bills 
passed in that House. By way of illus- 
tration, he might refer to the measure for 
the establishment of County Courts. It 
was begun in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, not as a Bill of expenditure, but as 
one to improve the administration of jus- 
tice. The House of Commons was asked 
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to consider it carefully, with the view of 
securing that the income from those courts 
should not produce large profits to be de- 
voted to the payment of enormous salaries. 
Those institutions were to be sources of 
profit rather than of expense to the coun- 
try. However, after sixteen years of ex- 
perience, during which there had been 
various changes, what had been the result 
in reference to the County Courts? Why, 
that this measure alone had added 
£260,000 a year to the civil charges of 
the country. That was the sum which 
they had to pay annually to make up for 
the deficit between the income of the 
County Courts and their expenditure. 
He believed it was quite possible to make 
any County Court pay its own expenses ; 
but the County Courts were used as a col- 
lecting machinery, and, as a consequence 
of these operations, they had to support 
persons in gaol while their wives and chil- 
dren were maintained at the expense of the 
parish. Then there was the Bill to set up 
industrial schools or reformatories. That 
had been introduced as a benevolent mea- 
sure, which was to create no charge; but, 
in consequence of changes made in the 
Act as originally passed, it had created 
heavy expenses which the people were 
obliged to pay ; and if justices could be got 
to go the lengths to which benevolent 
persons would wish to see that measure 
carried out, £100,000 a year might easily 
be added to the public expenditure in giv- 
ing further effect to its provisions. The 
House was drawn into those things be- 
cause they had not before them a financial 
statement of the probable results—because 
they had not a Minister of the Crown who 
made himself responsible for the financial 
effects of the Bills which Parliament was 
asked to sanction. A plan for accomplish- 
ing some object was laid before the House, 
and they directed one thing or another to 


be done; but the Bill containing the plan | 


also contained a clause providing that the 
charges should be borne out of any sums 
which Parliament might hereafter think 
fit to vote. There was at that moment on 
the table a Bill framed on that basis which 
he believed would involve an expenditure 
of £1,500,000, Under the reformed Par- 
liament they had brought up to £9,800,000 
charges which under the unreformed had 
amounted to only £3,900,000annually. For- 
merly, when a Bill was sanctioned, the tax 
which it created was also sanctioned—the 
expenditure was estimated and provided 
for in the first instance ; but under an 
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improved system of finance, they had sepa. 
rated the raising of money from its expen- 
diture. It was not for him to say how 
the evil should be remedied, but he would 
suggest for the consideration of the House 
whether by shortening their proceedings 
on Bills they had not also limited their 
opportunities of examining into financial 
results. Formerly a Bill was read a second 
time in Committee ; and he was not sure 
that second reading in Committee would 
not be a convenient stage for going into 
financial explanations. Another mode 
might be, that a Minister of the Crown 
should be charged with the duty of laying 
before the House an estimate of the expen- 
diture to be incurred in reference to the 
measure brought forward. The question 
as to the best mode of altering the existing 
state of things was a complex one; and 
rather than make any proposition himself 
he preferred to ask the Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer, who had paid so much 
attention to that and every cognate 
subject, whether he could suggest any 
means by which the House could dis- 
charge the duty of pronouncing a deli- 
berate judgment. on every act that tended 
to increase the public expenditure of the 
country. 

Sin JOHN SHELLEY said, he con- 
curred very much in what had fallen from 
his hon. Friend, but he wished to say in 
reference to the Public Works Committee, 
of which he was a member, that evidence 
was given before that Committee of Works 
contemplated, and almost begun, by one 
Commissioner, and then that the whole 
arrangement had been reversed, on & 
change of Government taking place. The 
Committee were, consequently, of opinion 
that the Public Works should be placed 
under some responsible Commissioner, who 
should not necessarily go out of office on a 
change of Government. The Committee, 
also, thought that it would be well if the 
Commission had a political representative 
in the House; and the idea was that one of 
the Junior Lords of the Treasury, who had 
very little to do, might undertake that 
office. Another point which was raised 
was in reference to the audit of the ac- 
counts. The Committee thought that 
there should be a bond fide audit, but that 
the audit conducted as at present was in 
reality no audit at all. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not wish to commit 
himself to the particular opinions of the 
hon, and learned Member for the Tower 
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Hamlets, but at the same time he would 
confess that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s speech showed that he was amply 
‘ystified in calling attention to that im- 
portant subject, and that Parliament would 
do well to consider whether some prac- 
tical measures of improvement could not 
be adopted. The hon. and learned Genile- 
man had contrasted the period before the 
Reform Bill with the period since the Re- 
form Bill, describing the former as a period 
of economy, and the latter as a period of 
activity and extravagance. (Mr. Ayrton: 
Not of extravagance.] At all events, of 
undue augmentation of the public expendi- 
ture. Ile did not think it liable to that 
charge, while he admitted that the Govern- 


ment and Parliament of the period just be- 


fore the Reform Bill deserved great credit 
for the exertions they had made to obtain 
economy. But the thrift and good hus- 
bandry applied to the administrative sys- 
tem under the Duke of Wellington were, 
he thought, confirmed and extended by the 
Administrations which held power after 
the Reform Bill. New purposes of civil 
government had, however, come into view, 
which it was impossible to meet without 
increased expenditure, and thus the pro- 
gress of economy had been arrested. If 
they took the period from the passing of 


the Reform Bil! down to the Russian war, | 
he did not believe there would be found | 


in any portion of our history a more ho- 
nest and judicious economy. During those 
twenty-three years the increase of civil 
charges was exceedingly small, although 
the wealth and population of the country 


had largely augmented, and although new | 


views had been recognised in respect to 


education, civil establishments, prison dis- { 


cipline, and the amusement and comfort of 
the people, which had led to inereased ex- 
pense. He doubted, however, whether, 
since the period of the Russian war, there 
had been an equally good and judicious 
stewardship of the public revenue. The 
two principal modes in which public ex- 
penditure was introduced to the notice 
of the House were by Estimates and 
Bills, 
lief that much remained to be done by any 
mere rules to be laid down relative to Esti- 
mates; and he demurred to the hon. and 


learned Gentleman’s proposition that the | 
great and rapid increase in the Education | 
Vote supplied a proof that the control ex- | 
ercised by Parliament over the Estimates | 
That inerease liad taken | 


was not effectual. 
place with the entire coneurrence of Par- 
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liament and in conformity with its views : 
and when, at the commencement of the 
present Session, the Vice President of 
tle Committee of Council proposed certain 
changes, which in their basis and spirit 
were, he thought, beneficial, yet, inasmuch 
as they raised great doubt and seruple in 
the minds of persons in the country, no 
difficulty was found in insuring a full dis- 
cussion of the subject in that House. If 
Parliament had been to blame, it was not 
for want of good rules. It was weil un- 
derstood that When any novel undertaking 
was submitted to Parliament, and when a 
Vote, however small, was taken, it was 
always accompanied by a full statement of 
the ultimate charge. There was not so 
much to be gained, therefore, by new rules 
as by a more vigilant spirit prevailing 
amoung private Members and the Govern- 
ment. The Estimates, however, were in 
some cases connected with Bills, because 
if Bills passed clandestinely through the 
House, it was absolutely necessary that the 
charges they imposed should appear on the 
Estimates. With respect to Bills, there 
were various modes in which they entailed 
charges on the public, by the appointment 
of public functionaries, with a train of 
clerks and subordinate officers. That was, 
however, one of the easiest branches of the 
question, because he could not see why 
some definite estimate of these charges 
| should not be submitted, either when the 
' Bills which imposed them were introduced, 
{or upon the second reading, There were 
‘also other modes in which Bills affected 
| the Estimates, as, for example, in the con- 
struction of public works and the adoption 
| of various social and reformatory regula- 
tions, sueh as those affeeting children of a 
icertain class, &e, That description of 
| expenditure was of a eharacter that ought 
‘to be the subject of precise Estimates, 
| and a careful consideration of what could 
} be done for the improvement of the pre- 
| sent practice was therefore desirable. The 
House had also to consider the modes in 
| which legislative measures imposing new 
'charges were brought before the House. 
Some of these Bills came down from 
}the House of Lords, some were brought 
in by private Members, and the rest 
were introduced by the Government. Mea- 
sures from the other House imposing 
new eharges upon the public and those 
originated by private Members were un- 
the especial guardianship of the 
Speaker. With the most important of the 
| hon. Gentleman's proposals he entirely 
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agreed. The practice which had grown 
up of introducing particular provisions by 
which Estimates were created and the 
faith of Parliament pledged to the pay- 
ment of “monies to be provided by Par- 
liament,’’ amounted to an entire evasion 
and nullification of those excellent and 
honourable securities which the House had 
provided against itself. On the other 
hand, the mode of preventing the abuse, 
or of checking the danger, was a very 
serious matter. It was very difficult to 
do so, except by calling in the aid of the 
executive Government ; and that certainly 
ought not to be done under pressure 
brought to bear by the Government itself, 
but ought to be the free and spontaneous 
offspring of the deliberate will and jndg- 
ment of the House. Then, with respect 
to the charge imposed by Bills brought in 
by the Government, the hon. Gentleman 
said that a rule might be established to 
make some one Minister responsible. That 
sounded very well, and, as far as it went, it 
might be held in theory that at present 
the Finance Minister was responsible. But, 
after all, responsibility of that kind was 
very vague and indefinite, nor could it form 
a sufficient guarantee to the House, unless 
Parliament armed the department of the 
Finance Minister with powers which would 
enable it to make that responsibility effi- 
cient. He did not wish to press any opi- 
nion of his own upon the House, but his 
opinion, in general terms, was this—that 
the controlling functions of the Treasury 
were cminently useful, and that there was 
very little danger to be apprehended from 
any extension of those functions, but that 
as regarded the direct expenditure of pub- 
lic money by the Treasury, the Treasury 
had quite as much need to be controlled 
and watched as any other department of 
the Government. There was one important 
feature in the corfstitution of the executive 
Government of this country which was de- 
serving of notice, and it was this—there 
was no department that was supreme over 
all the other departments. It was quite 
true the First Lord of the Treasury was 
the head of the Cabinet, and the Cabinet 
could give any order, which it would be the 
duty of the departments to obey ; but it was 
not at all true that that order would be- 
come part of our executive or administrative 
system. On the contrary, it died with the 
Cabinet which gave it birth, and it would 
be for the Government which followed to 
revive it or not as they might think fit. 
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respect to which the Treasury stood ing 
very different kind of relation. It was in 
the power of the Board of Treasury to 
issue instructions to the Office of Works, 
for instance, or to the Post Office, and it wags 
the duty of those departments to conform 
to the instructions. But most of the de- 
partments, and particularly those of the 
Secretaries of State, were not under any 
control of the Treasury whatever, except- 
ing in regard to certain charges in their 
administrative capacity. In regard to the 
introduction of charges in Bills submitted 
to Parliament, there was nothing in our 
administrative system to prevent a Secre- 
tary of State from presenting any charge 
to the House without control on the part 
of the Treasury. And though the disere. 
tion of the Secretary of State might pre. 
vent the frequent recurrence of such a 
state of things, yet it had happened from 
time to time that charges of the kind he 
had referred to had been introduced in 
Bills, the department having particular 
objects in view, and the financial conside- 
ration being to them a secondary matter. 
Now, it was not in the power of Goverp- 
ment to afford an effectual security against 
that practice. That security must be ob- 
tained by some rule to be laid down by the 
House itself, and that very point was the 
upshot of the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man. That was a matter which evidently 
required great consideration, and that con- 
sideration should be given by the House 
itself. An authority appointed by the 
House, assisted, of course, by the Govern- 
ment, ought to review the whole matter, 
and consider what recommendations should 
be given to Parliament. Her Majesty’s 
Government, having had an opportunity of 
considering the subject, were of opinion 
that it would be very desirable—if it could 
be done at present, but, at all events, as 
soon as a sufficient number of the most 
experienced Members of the two Houses 
were free for the purpose—to go over the 
various points, and to take into view the 
various considerations which bore upon the 
matter. He had great hopes that the Re- 
port of such a Committee would be credit- 
able to the House and conducive to the 
public advantage. It was therefore his 
intention, on the part of the Government, 
to propose to the House on a convenient 
opportunity that a Select Committee 
should be appointed for the purpose of 
investigating those matters to which the 
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great ability, had directed the attention of 
the House. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


House in Committee. 
Sir Wit1am Dunpar in the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £150,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
constructing certain Harbours of Refuge.” 


Mr. BAXTER said, he rose to move 
that the Vote be reduced by £90,900, the 
sum asked for Alderney. It was not his 
intention to trespass long on the attention 
of the House, as he had last year stated 
his reasons at considerable length for ob- 
jecting to the Vote for Alderney. He had 
not yet met a single Gentleman who in 
private conversation was prepared to de- 
fend this wasteful expenditure; and he 
felt confident that the Gentlemen sitting on 
the Treasury bench would rejoice at the 
sucecss of his Amendment. The real diffi- 
culty in connection with the matter was, 
that neither the Government nor the House 
of Commons had yet had the moral courage 
to confess their original blunder by blotting 
the Vote out of the Estimates. The Duke 
of Somerset had made a remarkable state- 
meut in his place elsewhere—namely, that 
there were no fewer than fourteen plans for 
Alderney, and that not one of those plans 
provided it with a good harbour after all. 
He (Mr. Baxter) had no means of knowing 
what those plans were, but from the evi- 
dence taken before the Select Committee 
which sat in 1860 upon the miscellaneous 
expenditure it appeared that there were 
five plans, the first of which was in 1848, 
and was to have cost £620,000. In 1850 
a second plan was proposed, at an esti- 
mated cost of £880,000. In 1854 the 
parties engaged in the plot aguinst the 
public purse proposed an extension which 
was to have cost £1,300,000. In 1857 the 
plotters against the public purse had en- 
larged their scheme to a cost of £1,850,000. 
And in 1859 their expanding views cul- 
minated in one grand scheme that was to 
have cost no less a sum than two millions 
sterling. Would the Committee believe 
that of all these plans—whether fourteen, 
as stated by the Duke of Somerset, or five 
as was stated in evidence before the Select 
Committee—only one plan, and that the 
smallest and the cheapest, was ever sub- 
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mitted for the consideration of the House. 
They had already expended £330,000 
more than the original Estimate; and what- 
ever might be the consequence, he totally 
objected to spending any more money upon 
these useless works. But until the House 
of Commons indicated in a very distinct 
manner their opinion of that gigantic folly 
—namely, by refusing to vote the money 
—they would never adopt any proper 
means for putting an end to this expendi- 
ture. No doubt, they would be told, that 
if they did not vote the money, all the ex- 
penditure which had hitherto taken place 
would be thrown away; but he did not 
suppose that any one would object to some 
small Supplementary Estimate for the 
purpose of bringing any little necessary 
work to a conclusion. He was informed 
that they were to be told that night that 
there were certain rocks to be blown up, 
certain shoals to be removed, and break- 
waters to be finished ; but he put it to the 
Committee whether that was not the old 
story. It was merely the hackneyed ex- 
euse by which engineers and contractors 
managed continually to filch money out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers of the coun- 
try. As he had stated before, it was en- 
tirely a misnomer to call Alderney a har- 
bour of refuge. In point of fact no vessels 
took refuge there, excepting one class of 
vessels, and that class consisted of French 
revenue cruisers, the officers of which 
laughed at the unintentional complaisance 
of our Government in providing them with 
a harbour at a cost of a million sterling to 
this country. Last year the Vote was 
carried by a majority of only fifteen, and 
even that result would not have been ac- 
complished had not the late Sir James 
Graham brought all his influence and 
rhetoric to the rescue, and yet that right 
hon. Gentleman could use no other argu- 
ment in favour of the works at Alderney 
than that the scheme, when first proposed, 
had received the approval of the late Duke 
of Wellington. The Committee ought, 
however, to bear in mind the enormous 
changes which had taken place in naval 
and military warfare since that approval 
was expressed. The noble Lord the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty admitted that last 
year, but, feeling bound to find some 
shadow of excuse for the Vote, the noble 
Lord contended that, in the event of war, 
Alderney would be of considerable value as 
a defensive outpost, and as a station for 
vessels watching the coast of France ; 
though he wished to guard himself from 
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being considered one of those who would 
have advised the original construction. 
Now, was there any military authority in 
the House prepared to defend the works 
at Alderney as defensive works? He was 
informed that successive Governments had 
been in possession of a report from en- 
gineer officers to the effect that the best 
thing that could be done, in the event of a 
war with France, would be to blow up the 
works altogether ; and as for making Al- 
derney, at a great expense, an’ out-station 
for watching the coast of France, there 
could be no doubt that a submarine tele- 
graphic communication would be both 
cheaper and more effective. All he could 
say was that when he asked an eminent 
engineering authority whether he was not 
right last year in moving the rejection of 
the Vote, he was told that he was wrong, 
because he ought, at least, to allow a sum 
of £10,000 to be voted for the purpose of 
buying gunpowder to blow up the works. 
He moved that the Vote be reduced by 
£90,000. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
the outpost of Alderney, if it was required 
at all, was inferior in importance to many 
other questions in connection with the na- 
tional defences. He was old enough to 
recollect four reconstructions of the navy ; 
and considering the altered circumstances 
in which naval matters had been placed 
during the last few months, and with a 
further reconstruction of the navy staring 
us in the face, he could not consent to 
waste a single shilling in the works at 
Alderney. He should therefore support 
the Amendment. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, it 
would be well for the Committee to know 
the real amount of the Vote for which 
they were asked. That given in the Esti- 
mates was only the apparent amount. The 
apparent amount of the present Vote was 
£150,000 only ; but there was also a very 
large balance in hand. He found by a 
Return of this year (No. 195) that, accord- 
ing to an account brought up to the Ist of 
April, 1862, there was a balance in hand, 
in respect to Dover, Alderney, and Port- 
land, of £134,000. This was seen to be 
the case if the sums certified up to March 
31, 1862, were subtracted from the sums 
already voted. The sum £134,000, added 
to the £150,000 now proposed to be voted, 
made a total of £284,000, For Holyhead 
and Portpatrick harbours, the sum of 
£101,221 which was voted a few days 
ago, together with the balance in hand, 
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amounted to £132,622, so that the sum 
which would be actually placed this year 
in the hands of Government for harbours 
of refuge amounted to £416,622. Now, 
how was the work done? By contracts, 
limited to a few large firms, who hada 
monopoly of them, not only by the posses. 
sion of large capital, but from an acquain- 
tance with that mode of procedure familiar 
to those who have the advantage of Go. 
vernment employment. Take the works 
at Holyhead, There a pier had to be 
constructed on a foundation of rock thrown 
into the sea. When the road from the 
mountain, and the first 100 yards of the 
pier, and a tramway on it for the purpose 
of carrying the stone, had already been 
constructed, it would naturally be expected 
that the contract for the second 100 yards 
would be less than for the first. On the 
contrary, it was larger. He mentioned 
Holyhead as an instance of this class of 
works, merely because he was acquainted 
with the place. The rest were similar, 
The check on the amount of work done 
was unsatisfactory, and even the responsi- 
bility for the works themselves was not 
confined to a single department. It was 
divided between the Admiralty and the 
Board of Works. When the responsibility 
was thus divided, it could not be effectual, 
He had the other evening asked the noble 
Viscount two questions: first, whether he 
intended to transfer such undertakings to 
the Board of Works (to which he received 
no answer); and secondly, whether he 
would act upon the other recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, and appoint a 
permanent Commissioner. There ought to 
be a permanent Commissioner of Public 
Works, who would be more familiar with 
the business of the department than the 
Chief Commissioner could be under the 
present system. To this suggestion the 
noble Viscount had on a former evening 
objected, that with a permanent Commis- 
sioner there would be no one in the House 
whom they could attack. But he (Lord 
R. Montagu) had never for a moment 
desired there should be no one respon- 
sible for the department in the House of 
Commons. One of the numerous officials 
in the House should be responsible to the 
House. He would now ask the Commit- 
tee to consider what were the sums that 
had been already voted for these works. 
The total amount during the fifteen years, 
from 1845 till 1859-60, voted for such 
works, was £3,718,000; the sum voted 
for Holyhead was £1,188,000. From 
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1860 to the present year inclusive, the 
sums voted were £680,922; making a 
total voted until this present year of 
£5,586,922. For this enormous sum 
did they get value received in the actual 
work done? Do we pay for value re- 
ceived? Let the House now bear in 
mind the enormous sums which have been 
yoted, and then hear the evidence of Colonel 
Greene, the Director of Works. He— 
“thought himself placed in a very unsatisfactory 
position with reference to harbours of refuge ; he 
did not see what check or control he could pos- 
sibly have over the work in question, &c.” 

Q. 1858. ‘* Therefore there is no real check or 
control ?—Not the most remote.” 


On being asked (Q. 1860) if the Estimates 
are usually laid before the Board of Admi- 
ralty, he says— 

“Not to my knowledge. I never see one ; nor 

ever have, from first to last,” 
Then (Q. 1911), referring to a payment of 
£381,000 to which the Accountant General 
had objected, and being asked what steps 
had been taken with regard to it, he said 
—“None that I know of.”” So much for 
the system, which applies equally to all 
the harbours. An enormous and growing 
expenditure, without the slightest detailed 
estimate, or even professional examination 
of the works executed. As to Alderney 
itself, it was not a harbour of refuge, for 
their trading ships would not take the 
opposite side of the Channel—that side, 
namely, which is furthest from our shores. 
Nor yet is it valuable for purposes of 
war. Would any one risk an engagement 
to save Alderney as a naval harbour? Be- 
sides, Captain Denman, the commander of 
the Queen’s yacht, stated, in his evidence, 
that the works would not answer the pur- 
pose for which they were planned, and 
that the object for which so much money 
had been spent would be wholly unful- 
filled ; that the harbour would not hold 
one line-of-battle ship ; and that the works, 
as works of defence, were decidedly not 
worth the money expended on them. He 
should support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Montrose. 

Cotosen BARTTELOT said, that hav- 
ing examined the harbour of Alderney, he 
thought, if it was intended for large ships, 
that the part of the new works extending 
the breakwater to the point where the sea 
was deeper must be finished. If that was 
done, there would be water enough in the 
harbour for large ships. The foundations 
were laid, and if the House determined 
that the works should be stopped, those 
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foundations must be blown up, otherwise 
no vessel could enterin rough weather. It 
was within twelve miles of the French 
coast, and the only harbour on that side of 
the Channel. For military purposes they 
should consider whether it was not worth 
while to finish the works. He thought the 
Government should, before the Vote was 
taken, lay upon the table a detailed state- 
ment of plans and expenditure ; and if the 
latter were moderate in amount, he should 
be disposed to grant the money. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET observed, 
that in the existing temper of the House 
it was a difficult task to defend Alderney 
harbour. But he wished to impress upon 
them the inexpediency of leaving in an un- 
finished state a work that would in time of 
war be extremely valuable for our fleets 
in the Channel. In 1859 the present 
Government, immediately after accepting 
office, inquired narrowly into what had 
been done. They found that the late Go- 
vernment thought so highly of Alderney, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Droitwich had proposed that a consider- 
able extension of the breakwater should 
be made. The present Government, how- 
ever, having ascertained to what extent 
the foundations of the breakwater had 
been laid, came to the determination to 
finish the breakwater to that extent, and 
to that extent only. There remained 1,000 
feet of the breakwater to be completed. 
However prejudiced they might be against 
Alderney, the Committee should consider 
that over the unfinished foundations there 
was at low water only a depth of twelve 
feet, which was positively dangerous, and 
would lead to some great disaster to ves- 
sels which might attempt to make the 
harbour in a gale, if matters were not 
improved. The 1,000 feet must be com- 
pleted, or the works should be blown up, 
and he thought few would hesitate to 
admit that the Government ought to com- 
plete the breakwater to the extent he had 
mentioned. That was all the Government 
proposed to do. If it should be the plea- 
sure of Parliament that the eastern arm of 
the breakwater should not be proceeded 
with, the Government would not press the 
matter. He, for one, should not origi- 
nally have advised the formation of the 
harbour ; but he thought, that having be- 
gun it, they ought not to leave it in an un- 
finished state—that would be a disgrace to 
the country. Without entering into the 
value of the harbour in time of war, he 
would remark that our recent experience 
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had rather tended to produce a strong 
opinion of the value of defensive forts. 
Guns of almost any size could now be 
made, and a few of those enormous guns 
would keep an enemy’s fleet from entering 
the harbour. The money now asked was 
not required for fortifications, but simply 
to complete the breakwater. The noble 
Lord opposite had alluded to a large sum 
in hand for the purposes of Alderney har- 
bour, but since the date of the return large 
sums had been paid away. There was 
also a sum of money payable to the con- 
tractors which was kept back to insure the 
satisfactory completion of the contracts. 
As to the absence of check supposed to be 
said by Colonel Greene to exist, he could 
only say that every waggon of stone thrown 
into the sea was weighed and checked ; 
and, moreover, the engineer measured the 
work done periodically, so that every pos- 
sible precaution was taken to protect the 
public interests. Bearing in mind that the 
sudden stoppage would entail great expense 
for compensations to contractors and others, 
to say nothing of the waste of the money 
already expended, and considering the 
limited extent to which the Government 
proposed to continue the works at present, 
he earnestly entreated the Committee to 
grant the Vote. 

Lorpd HENRY LENNOX (who was 
greeted with cheering from the Ministerial 
benches) said, he could understand the 
derisive cheers which were heard from 
behind the Treasury bench when any in- 
dependent Member rose to show that there 
had been wanton expenditure. The House 
was too accustomed to the gentle pathos of 
his noble and gallant relative who had just 
sat down to pay much attention to his 
pathetic appeals. It was a question of hard 
common sense which was before them; 
and the most remarkable fact was that 
the matter had, on different occasions, been 
put forward in fourteen distinct shapes, 
and recommended upon almost as many 
grounds. Last year the Government said 
it was not a harbour of refuge, but a har- 
bour necessary for military purposes ; and 
his noble and gallant relative changed 
the venue, spoke of it as a harbour of 
refuge, and now implored them to remove 
that dreadful sand-bank which was going 
to prove a most fearful instrument of de- 
struction to unhappy ships tempest-tossed 
in the Channel. His noble and gallant 
relative said that the harbour would be 
most useful in the event of a war with 
France, because it would be a place of 
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shelter for our ships; but whilst England 
remained mistress of the sea, Alderney in 
a strategical point of view would be of no 
value whatever. The report of the Defence 
Committee stated that fixed forts could not 
stop steam-ships going past wherever there 
was a free passage, and enemy’s iron 
ships could pass these fortifications, leay- 
ing cooped up there 8,000 British troops 
who would be most useful upon the main 
land. It was said that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had approved of these fortifications; 
but when he did so, iron-plated ships and 
rifled guns were not in use, and Martello 
towers were confidently relied on as a suf. 
ficient defence. The original estimate for 
the works was £600,000, but already 
£900,000 had been spent, and £300,000 
more would be required. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), carrying out a 
policy announced at the beginning of the 
Session of 1856, had recently made a 
speech deprecating our enormous expen- 
diture, and breathing sentiments of peace 
and patriotism. That, then, would be a 
good opportunity for the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if he were in earnest, to make an 
effort to relieve the taxpayer from some 
portion, at least, of the present inordinate 
outlay. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the question before 
the House was not whether the construe- 
tion of the harbour should be commenced. 
Alderney was not intended as a harbour of 
refuge ; it was a harbour of defence—one 
in which, in time of war, our shipping in 
the Channel could be protected. The late 
Sir James Graham and the Duke of Wel- 
lington were both of opinion that these 
works would be of great service to this coun- 
try in a military point of view, and he hoped 
that the Committee would come to a simi- 
lar conclusion. The objection that the ex- 
penditure upon them was uncertain as to 
its amount might have had force at one 
time ; but since 1859 the present Govern- 
ment had determined to what extent the 
harbour should be carried, and had fixed 
a point for the extremity of the pier, 90 
that the estimate had never since then 
undergone any change. The length of the 
pier was a mile. The construction of the 
pier had been finished as far as the base 
was concerned, and also as regarded three- 
fourths of the superstructure. There only 
remained one quarter of the superstruc- 
ture to be finished, and he contended that 
suddenly to abandon the undertaking, 
when it was so near completion, would be 
unwise even upon economical grounds. Jt 
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was surely better to spend £200,000 in 
order to save nearly £1,000,000 of money, 
rather than abandon £1,000,000 in order 
to save £200,000. The harbour might 
not be worth the total expenditure laid out 
there, but it was worth the small additional 
sum now asked for its completion. Besides 
that, engagements had been incurred with 
contractors ; and if the works were suddenly 
stopped, there would probably be a large 
amount of claims in the shape of compen- 


sation. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to 
say & few words as to what had fallen from 
the occupants of the Treasury benches. 
He denied that the Motion was an attack 
on the present Government, for it was 
equally an attack on former Governments. 
It was now admitted that the harbour of 
Alderney was not a harbour of refuge, 
but it was said that it was a harbour of 
observation ; they had not, however, learnt 
what could be observed from it. He ven- 
tured to say nothing—certainly not Cher- 
bourg. It was also represented as a 
harbour of shelter ; that it was not, for no 
man in his senses would run into it. It 
seemed to him, that grave as would be the 
cost of the work, it was a much more 
serious consideration that it would lead to 
the establishment of a fortification which 
would require 5,000 men to garrison it ; 
and he should like to know how, in the 
event of a war with France, that number 
of men could be spared ? 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR was under- 
stood to defend the Vote, and to declare 
that the harbour was useful as a harbour 
of observation, more especially with re- 
gard to Cherbourg. 

Sim STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to be informed if the £90,000 
was for the purpose of completing the 
work, or whether any further Votes would 
be asked. 

Sin MORTON PETO said, he thought 
the whole sum spent at Alderney was 
wasteful and useless. It was therefore 
time they should stop, more especially 
after the statement made by the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty, that 
he would not have been a party to pro- 
posing the original Vote for the commence- 
ment of the works. If England remained 
mistress of the Channel, it would be of no 
additional advantage to her to have a 
fortress at Alderney ; if not, the works 
Would be in the possession of an enemy in 
twenty-four hours. With an ultimate ex- 
penditure of £2,000,000 staring them in 
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the face, the House of Commons should 
now come forward and say, ‘‘ Thus far 
shalt thou go and no further.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
do entreat the House to consider this 
question with calmness, and not only with 
regard to the nature of the question but 
the condition in which we now stand. 
I can quite understand a difference of 
opinion as to the desirability of the con- 
struction of any works at all at Alder- 
ney. For my part, I think the fortifi- 
cations there and the harbour were a 
wise expenditure of public money. Other 
persons may entirely differ from that opi- 
nion. I do not mean to put my opinion 
as more entitled to consideration than 
that of my hon. Friend who made the 
Motion. But, on the other hand, we have 
the recorded opinion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington—a pretty good judge, it must be 
admitted, of military considerations. My 
hon. Friend who made this Motion says, 
‘** We are now living in the year of grace 
1862 ; the Duke of Wellington expressed 
that opinion many years ago, and things 
have altered since then.’’ Well, the in- 
struments of war vary from time to time, 
but the great principles on which war is 
carried on are pretty much the same in 
all periods of history. And I believe 
that the grounds on which the Duke of 
Wellington thought it advisable, in case 
of war, that we should have as tation on 
the one side of the Channel, like Alder- 
ney, to communicate with and support 
a station on the other, like Portland, hold 
just as good now as at the time when 
the Duke propounded them, and that the 
execution of that recommendation is as 
important now as it was then. But not 
only have we the deliberate and well- 
considered opinion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington on the subject ; we have also the 
continued stream of action of Government 
after Government. The present Govern- 
ment are not now proposing for the first 
time to incur a great expense on a plan 
which they have originated; they are 
only carrying on works which were begun 
years ago, and have been prosecuted by 
preceding Governments composed of Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, acting 
on their own responsibility, after a full 
consideration of its value and utility, and 
determined to go on more or less exten- 
sively with the undertaking now under 
discussion. It is said it has been admit- 
ted that this is not a harbour of refuge. 
Well, primarily, it is not a harbour of 
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refuge, but a harbour of military defence 
combined with Portland, and intended to 
give us a position in the Channel of the 
utmost importance in time of war. But 
no doubt it would to a certain extent, 
be a harbour of refuge—not, indeed, if 
left in its present condition, but if com- 
pleted so as to make it a safe haven 
for ships entering it. As my noble 
Friend (Lord C. Paget) has already stated, 
it is not the intention of the Government 
to carry this work beyond the point for 
which the foundations are now laid. Then 
the proposal of my hon. Friend would 
but leave the work in its present un- 
finished state, so that those foundations 
would remain a source of danger for a 
quarter of a mile under water. I can 
quite understand that in the case of a 
structure on land anybody may say, ‘‘Here 
you have erected a work which is either a 
deformity in point of taste or useless in 
point of application, and we think it better 
to leave it incomplete than to finish 
it.”” In taking such a course you would 
only be doing that which might possibly 
expose you to observation and criticism. 
But in dealing in that manner with a 
work under water you are doing infinite 
mischief, and perpetuating a source of 
danger instead of completing what might 
prove a source of safety to all who fre- 
quented it. The question, therefore, which 
the House has now to determine, is this :— 
Here is a work which, whether hon. Mem- 
bers may or may not think it expedient that 
it should ever have been begun, has been 
deliberately commenced, has been prose- 
cuted by successive Governments, has been 
sanctioned by the highest military autho- 
rities, and executed to a certain extent. 
It is now left in a condition in which 
the part that is unfinished would not 
only be useless, but be an absolute source 
of danger; you are asked to provide a 
moderate sum to complete it to the limited 
extent which I have pointed out; and I 
really think the good sense of the House 
of Commons, whatever may be the opinion 
entertained by hon. Gentlemen on ques- 
tions of economy in expenditure or of 
military and naval skill and science, will 
lead it, on calm consideration, not to re- 
fuse the Vote now required for a purpose 
connected with the defence of the country 
in the event of war. 

Mr. BAXTER in reply said, the speech 
just delivered by the noble Lord was much 
the same as they had for years past listen- 
ed to from every Minister who had spoken 
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on the subject. The original estimate for 
the work was £620,000, whereas £950,000 
had already been spent, and he had come 
to the conclusion that the Government 
themselves did not know what they are 
about in the matter. He trusted that the 
Committee would, on that occasion, have the 
moral courage to disregard the hackneyed 
excuse which had been repeated that night 
for a useless expenditure, which in the 
end would probably not fall short of 
£2,000,000. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
hon, Member must have been alluding to 
the plan of the late Government for en- 
larging the harbour of Alderney. The 
notions of the present Government were 
much more modest. 

Mr. LAIRD said, the Committee did 
not really know what they were about to 
vote the money for; but, with the infor. 
mation he possessed, he was certainly in- 
clined to support the hon. Member for 
Montrose. A plan of the harbour ought 
to be laid upon the table, showing how far 
the Government intended to go, and what 
would be its true cost. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
such a plan had been laid before Parlia- 
ment over and over again, 

Mr. MONSELL said, the House had 
had four different plans presented to it, 
each of them accompanied by a different 
estimate of the expense. The real ques- 
tion before them was this—Was there any 
Minister in his senses who, in the*event 
of a war with France, would take the 
responsibility of leaving 5,000 or 6,000 
men in Alderney, with the certainty that 
any flect there could be destroyed by 
the enemy, if,he had the command of 
the Channel? 


Motion made, and Question put, 
«That the Item of £90,000, for the Harbour 
of Alderney, be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 130; 
Noes 138: Majority 8. 


Original Question put, and agreed-to. 


House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported on Jfonday 
next ; Committee to sit again on Monday. 
next, 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock, till 
Monday next, 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, 
MOTION FOR SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tae Marquess or BATH, in rising to 
move the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to take into consideration the 
present mode of taking divisions in 
their Lordships’ House, observed, that 
he felt rather embarrassed by the notice 
which his noble Friend the Chairman of 
Committees (Lord Redesdale) had given of 
a Resolution on the subject. Some noble 
Lords might be of opinion that the sub- 
ject would be better dealt with by a 
Resolution; he thought, however, that 
the preferable course would be to appoint 
a Committee upstairs to consider the 
question. In order to show the im- 
portance of caution and deliberation, he 
might refer to what had taken place the 
other evening, when a Member of the 
House (the Bishop of Winchester) having 
gone into the wrong lobby with the 
“Contents,” instead of, as he had in- 
tended, with the ‘‘ Not-Contents,”’ it was 
resolved to follow the practice of the 
House of Commons, and to ask the right 
rev. Prelite whether he had heard the 
Question put, how he had voted, and 
how he intended to vote, and thereupon 
his vote was recorded with the Not-Con- 
tents; and the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, in apologizing to a noble 
Duke (the Duke of Buccleuch) for the 
question he had put, said that he had 
acted in the same way as the Speaker of 
the House of Commons was accustomed 
to act under similar circumstances.. He 
had found, however, on reference to the 
Journals of the House of Commons, that 
in April, 1856, an analogous case had 
occurred, when it was ruled that a Mem- 
ber having gone into the wrong lobby his 
vote was recorded there, although he 
stated in reply to questions put by the 
Speaker that he had intended to vote on 
the other side. The Resolution, then, on 
which they acted the other evening was 
precisely the reverse of that followed by 
the House of Commons. There were 
other points which it might be useful to 
investigate in a Select Committee, such 
as the mode of putting the question— 
Whether, as in the Commons, it might 
not be advisable to allow two minutes to 
clapse after the bar was ordered to be 
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cleared, and before the Question was 
finally put; and whether, when the 
Question was put, those Peers who had 
been in the lobbies, and not technically 
“within the House,’ were entitled to 
vote. He thought the adoption of that 
rule would conduce yery much to the 
order and regularity of their proceedings. 
If a Select Committee were likely to be 
productive of expense to the country, or 
to make too great a demand upon the 
time of its Members, there would be 
many objections to it; but he was con- 
vinced that it would be able, in the course 
of two or three days, to investigate the 
subject, and make a satisfactory Report to 
the House. He would move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
take into consideration the Resolution of the 
House regulating the Mode of taking Divisions, 
and to report whether any Improvement can be 
effected in the same.” ; 


Earnt GRANVILLE said, he did not 
think the noble Marquess had made out a 
case which called for the appointment of 
a Select Committee, as the Resolution on 
the paper which was to be presently pro- 
posed by the noble Lord the Chairman of 
Committees would remedy the inconve- 
nience which might arise from the recur- 
rence of a recent irregularity. He did 
not think the House of Lords called on to 
adopt the practice of the Commons with 
regard to the time given between calling 
for a division and taking it, and ringing 
a bell in the interim. In the House of 
Commons it was necessary to give notice 
of coming divisions to those Members who 
might be sitting on Committees in distant 
parts of the building; but the reason 
which made such a practice necessary 
with regard to the Commons did not exist 
in their Lordships’ House, If the Reso- 
lution of Lord Redesdale did not answer 
its purpose, a Committee might afterwards 
be appointed. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 
RESOLUTION. 


On the Motion of Lord Repgspate, it 
was resolved— 

‘* That if any Lord shall have by Mistake gone 
out with the Contents or Not-Contents (as the 
Case may be) having intended to vote on the other 
Side, he shall wait until the other Lords in the 
same Lobby shall have passed out, and on pre- 
senting himself to the Tellers desire that he may 
not be counted by them, he having entered that 
Lobby by Mistake ; and the Tellers shall there- 
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upon come with such Lord to the Table and in- 
form the Llouse of the Circumstance, and the 
Lord on the Woolsack or in the Chair (as the Case 
may be) shall ask the said Lord whether he was 
in the House when the Question was put, and, if 
he shall reply in the Affirmative, whether he de- 
sires to vote Content or Not Content on such 
Question ; and the Vote of the said Lord as then 
declared by him shall be taken by the Tellers‘in 
the House, and recorded by them accordingly.” 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 19, 1862. 


Minvres.J—New Wrir Issvep.—For Kidder- 
minster, v. Alfred Rhodes Bristow, esq., Chil- 
tern Hundreds. 

Pusiic Bitts—1° Unlawful Oaths (Ireland) Act 
Continuance. 

2° Local Government Supplemental. 

3° Customs and Inland Revenue ; Peace Pre- 
servation (Ireland); Retiring Pay, cc. (British 
Forces, India). 


CHURCH RATES.—QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN TRELAWNY said, he would 
beg to ask the hon. Member for North 
Wilts, Whether he proposes to take any 
steps in this House in pursuance of the 
Motion recently carried with reference to 
Church Rates ? 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT: My 
answer, Sir, on this subject must be looked 
upon as the answer of an individual Mem- 
ber; but I consider that I have entered 
into an engagement with the House of 
Commons, individually, for the Resolution 
which was adopted at my suggestion last 
Wednesday, and I shall do my best to in- 
duce the House to affirm some principle upon 
which legislation may hereafter proceed. 
Accordingly, on Friday next, I will give a 
notice on the subject, unless I hear from 
the Government meanwhile that they are 
disposed to take up the matter, which I 
think they should do. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
[pitt No. 109.] THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the mode in which 
taxes are now submitted for our considera- 
tion, although it may successfully assert 
the privileges of this House as regards 
the interference of the House of Lords, 
has also the effect of curtailing those pri- 
vileges, and that must be my excuse 
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for again calling the serious and earnest 
attention of the House to the state of our 
finances. This is a subject which requires 
some discussion before it is thoroughly 
understood by many hon. Members, who 
with regard to it have only that general 
acquaintance which under ordinary circum. 
stances is quite sufficient, but who may 
not be always prepared to give that close 
attention which is required by the present 
state of the public finances unless discus- 
sion is sometimes repeated here. It is for 
this reason, that having made a few ob- 
servations to the House upon the second 
reading of this Bill, I now wish again to call 
attention to the subject. The state of our 
finances is one which cannot engage the 
consideration of this House at a more fit- 
ting moment than when a Bill is submitted 
imposing an immense amount of taxation 
upon the country, and imposing it only for 
a year. There is also, [ frankly admit, 
another reason why I wish to trespass upon 
the House for a short time this evening, 
because I know that some of my friends— 
for whom I entertain the most sincere re- 
spect—are of opinion, that with the ex- 
penditure of this country are necessarily 
associated the security of our shores and 
the maintenance of our empire. Now, I 
think that those objects are far above 
all financial considerations, and should be 
secured at all costs and at all hazards, 
But those who—perhaps through not hav- 
ing given all the investigation which is 
necessary to this subject—associate these 
important objects with our expenditure, 
should take care lest they err in so doing, 
and lest, in the present condition of our 
finances, they should sanction an expendi- 
ture which is not required for the perfect 
defence of our country and the complete 
maintenance of our empire. It is unne- 
cessary that I should, except with extreme 
succinctness, remind the House of our 
financial position—no surplus ; enormous 
and continuous deficits for the last two 
years; utter exhaustion of all extraor- 
dinary aids; and, after having experi- 
enced a relief of £2,000,000 per annum 
in the shape of interest paid to the public 
creditor, an ordinary revenue resting ina 
great degree upon our financial reserve, 
those very taxes a portion of which we are 
asked to pass to-night. Now, I look upon 
that as the most alarming feature in our 
financial position. Reviving trade and a 
good harvest may supply a deficiency, and 
may create a surplus; but it is difficult to 
see that those means can materially change 
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a financial system in which we find our 
ordinary expenditure mainly depending 
upon sources of income which should form 
our financial reserve. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have told us, that this is not a 
wholesome state of finance. They have told 
us so in this House more than once. They 
have told us so in the country. But the most 
remarkable thing is, that a Government 
which informs the House of Commons that 
the state of our finances is not healthy, 
should take no step to bring back the salu- 
tary condition which is wanted. The only 
thing more surprising would be a House of 
Commons who, after such an announce- 
ment had been made, and after such neg- 
lect had been experienced from the Go- 
vernment, should think that it was not 
their duty to inquire into such a serious 
state of affairs, and should, under such 
circumstances, remain silent and uninter- 
ested. I wish to-night to call attention 
to that great branch of our public expendi- 
ture which is occasioned by our military and 
naval forces. The first point in such an in- 
vestigation is to ascertain practically and 
temperately what really has been the in- 
crease of our expenditure in this respect. 
Generally speaking, when these subjects 
are brought under the consideration of the 
House, reference is made to the Government 
of the Duke of Wellington or to the Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel; our expendi- 
ture is contrasted with that which existed 
under those Governments, and an abstract 
Resolution is moved, which, in nine cases 
out of ten, is defeated by an immense 
majority, but which is sometimes accepted 
by an adroit Minister, who knows that 
when the abstract Resolution has been 
accepted he will hear no more about re- 
trenchment or reduction from the House 
of Commons. Who ean deny that the 
arguments offered by a Government un- 
der such circumstances are quite irresist- 
ible? Who can deny that the cireum- 
stances of the country when the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel were 
in office differed from those of the pre- 
sent day, and that it is quite impossible 
to draw any practical conclusion from such 
acontrast? As my object in this discus- 
sion is, if possible, to lead to some prac- 
tical result, 1 will take for a starting- 
point a period at which we may fairly 
compare the naval and military expendi- 
ture with that which is now going on— 
& period when the expenditure was incur- 
red under similar conditions to those which 
Prevail at present. The Duke of Wel- 
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lington and Sir Robert Peel were Tory 
statesmen, and were never unmindful of 
the traditions of Tory policy practised by 
Mr. Pitt—namely, that in a time of peace 
economy to a nation is a source of strength. 
But the practice under the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel cannot really 
guide us, because they had to deal with 
a state of affairs totally different from 
that of which we now have experience. 
I therefore propose to take a period with 
which every one is familiar, when the con- 
ditions under which the expenditure was 
incurred were, I think, perfectly similar 
to, indeed identical with those now existing. 
I propose to take the year 1858 and the 
five ensuing years, including the Esti- 
mates of the expenditure now on the table. 
In the year 1858 I was myself responsi- 
ble for the administration of the finances, 
and I am therefore familiar, I hope, with 
the financial details of that year. It 
is my object to place a fair statement 
before the House. I will therefore erase 
from the last three years all the Votes of 
Credit for the China War which do not 
apply to the preceding years. I will 
also deduct from the year 1862 that sum 
of £730,000, an equivalent for which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, under the new 
arrangement, expects to receive from India. 
But | will do more than this. The House 
has been reminded by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the expense of wars 
like that in China is not merely to be 
measured by the Votes of Credit the House 
has granted for it. That war has had an 
indirect effect on the military Estimates, 
and in making any comparisons of the 
expenditure of the different years I will 
so frame them that I trust the House 
will admit they are made fairly. I will 
even go further. No doubt there has 
been a great increase in the expenditure 
of the army, occasioned by the measures 
adopted for improving the physical and 
elevating the mental and moral condition 
of the soldier. With respect to that ex- 
penditure, I think there cannot be two 
opinions in the House. From the high- 
est motives, we should, on both sides of 
the House, sanction that expenditure ; but 
I should support .t even on the lower, 
but equally powerful, ground of economy. 
I have therefore reckoned under 

rious heads the increase in the Estimates 
that has been occasioned by these mea- 
sures, and I shall at the proper period 
make the necessary deductions in conse- 
quence. I hope, therefore, the House will 
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agree with me, that I have placed the 
ease fairly before it. All I would re- 
quire from it in return is, that it will 
give it its earnest and serious attention. 
Now, in stating to the House the amount 
of our expenditure for the army and navy 
in the year 1858, let me first remind it 
that the expense of the packet service 
is comprised in it. In 1860 there was 
a change in that respect and the packet 
service was then and is now voted sepa- 
rately. But in order to give a just ac- 
count to the House, I have, in the last 
three years, added the amount of the 
packet service. The House will there- 
fore understand that in stating the amount 
of the Estimates for those years the ex- 
pense of the packet service is always in- 
cluded. Now, in the year 1858, the ex- 
penditure of the army and navy amount- 
ed to £22,297,000. I need not remind 
the House of the circumstances under 
which the Government of the Earl of 
Derby acceded to office at the commence- 
ment of 1858. At that time considera- 
ble irritation existed between the Govern- 
ments of France and England. Steps 
were immediately taken which, certainly 
as far as France was concerned, removed 
the cause of that misunderstanding ; and 
after that representations took place be- 
tween the two Governments which went 
on for some time, the result of which was 
to establish between the two Governments 
a thoroughly good understanding ; other- 
wise Her Majesty’s Government would 
not have advised Her Majesty to make 
that visit to Cherbourg which I dare say 
most hon. Gentlemen can remember. We 
took office in the month of February, 
1858, and I would allude to this to show 
that the disposition of the Government was 
not in favour of unnecessary expendi- 
ture. Early in March the Estimates were 
laid on the table. In those Estimates 
there was some—though not a consider- 
able—reduction, amounting to £300,000 
or £400,000. Shortly after that I had 
the honour to propose the Budget for the 
year. It was a peace Budget. In that 
year the income tax fell to 5d. in the 
pound, and Her Majesty’s Government 
were of opinion it was of great importance 
that the amount of the rate of the tax 
should not be increased. They hoped that 
if peace were maintained, and there was an 
average degree of prosperity in the coun- 
try, the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
in 1860 be in possession of a surplus, 
which, with the £2,000,000 of terminable 
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annuities then falling in, might accom. 
plish that wise and statesmanlike mea. 
sure, the extinction of the income tax, 
planned by the right hon. Gentleman, 
But in 1859 clouds arose. Europe, which 
had been so tranquil, was suddenly agi. 
tated. There was in Germany an ex- 
citement, that almost equalled the fer. 
ment of the revolutionary year 1848, 
There was a united sentiment throughout 
Germany, and that sentiment was directed 
against any Power suspected of an in 
tention to disturb the peace of Europe, 
We had Austria at the head of an im. 
mense army, supposed to be in the highest 
state of discipline and efficiency—an army 
that had not, indeed, reaped any laurels in 
the Crimean war, but neither had it suffer- 
ed any of its exhaustion. We had France 
undisguisedly preparing for a contemplated 
struggle, whether it was to arise from 
aggression on her part or in her own de- 
fence. Under these circumstances Her 
Majesty’s Government had to consider 
what measures it was their duty to re- 
commend to Her Majesty. It has been 
said that the Government at that time 
was under the influence of panic. But 
what was the condition of England at 
that moment in regard to its defence? 
It was not so complete as I am proud 
to recollect it afterwards became, but it 
was considerable. The regular army 
was, of course, the main source of our de- 
fensive power ; and at no time when we 
were in office was the army in the United 
Kingdom less than 100,000 men. We 
had in addition a well-organized militia, 
and we had a Channel fleet. . We cer- 
tainly had not that great domestic arm, 
which I trust will be as permanent as 
it is effective—I mean our Volunteers; 
that foree wee in its infancy, its organiza- 
tion being eftectively aided by the gallant 
General near me (General Peel). The 
Volunteers were not then to be counted 
on as an effective means of defence. But 
with the regular army, at that time ex- 
ceeding 100,000 men, in a perfect state of 
organization, with the militia and with the 
Channel fleet, no Ministry could have 
felt apprehension for the security of our 
shores or the safety of our homes. But 
what was our state generally with regard 
to that great arm on which the safety of our 
commerce, the security of our colonies, and 
the general maintenance of our national 
power depends? The navy of England 
was obsolete. That was not then discover- 
ed; it had engaged the attention of our 
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predecessors, and we were endeavouring 
eautiously, and with a gradual expenditure, 
to supply what was wanting. But in this 
alarming state of affairs it was for us to 
consider whether a great effort should 
not be made at once. It was our opinion 
that it should. It was a policy which Par- 
liament sanctioned, which public opinion 
ratified, and, after all that has passed, it ap- 
pears to me to have been a wise and sound 
policy. The consequence of adapting to 
sailing vessels the scientific inventions of 
the day was, of course, very expensive. 
At the time it was suggested that the 
expense might be defrayed by a loan; but 
Her Majesty’s Government were of opinion 
that that was not a legitimate mode of 
providing the means. I am speaking from 
memory, but I believe the extra expendi- 
ture under that head was about £3,500,000. 
After we quitted office upon another mat- 
ter there was a further increase in the 
military expenditure of the year, by our 
predecessors, but of no great amount. 
The result was, that the expenditure for 
the army and navy, which for the year 
1858, when we came into office, was 


£22,297,000, became ultimately for the 
year 1859, £26,308,000, being an increase 


in round numbers of £4,000,000. Now, 
I will ask the House to consider the state 
of Europe at the present moment. Is it 
the same as it was in 1859, when Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed this in- 
crease in our military expenditure? Is 
there any great agitation throughout 
Europe? Is there any united feeling re- 
sulting in warlike determination through- 
out Germany? Is Prussia about to declare 
war? Is Austria meditating the invasion 
of Italy? Is France recruiting her army, 
calling in her reserves, and making pre- 
parations which we know forebode a 
conflict? On the contrary, all the cir- 
cumstances which exist are diametrically 
different. Germany was never more tran- 
quil and never less united. Prussia is 
thinking of anything else than of declaring 
war, Austria has retired to her strong- 
hold, and has even ostentatiously declared 
that her future policy is to be defensive. 
France is reducing her armaments, and 
must reduce them, because the state of her 
finances renders it absolutely necessary. 
Well, Sir, the first question which I wish 
to ask the House is, how is it that when 
all the cireumstances which occasioned the 
gteat expenditure of 1859 have disap- 
peared, the Estimates still remain at the 
same amount? We have heard a great 
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deal of late of ‘‘ exceptional circum- 
stances.” We have had “exceptional 
expenditure” vindicated by Her Majesty’s 
Government on the ground of being occa- 
sioned by ‘exceptional circumstances.” 
I have always failed in obtaining from Her 
Majesty’s Government any definition of 
what is meant by ‘ exceptional expendi- 
ture,” or ‘*exceptional circumstances.” 
But I think all will agree with me that 
the circumstances which produced the ex- 
penditure of the year 1859 were exceptional. 
They were circumstances which suddenly 
arose and suddenly disappeared, and which 
do not at the present moment exist. It may 
be a fair question whether the increased 
expenditure which we recommended in 
1859 was a wise or an unwise policy; but 
that does not affect the facts before us— 
namely, that unquestionably that expendi- 
ture was occasioned by extraordinary and 
exceptional circumstances, and that those 
exceptional cireumstances no longer exist- 
ing, the expenditure does exist. I have 
shown that between 1858, the last start- 
ing-point, and 1859, you have an increase 
of your naval and military expenditure to 
the amount of £4,000,000. But, Sir, 
that is not the most remarkable or the 
most alarming feature in our position. The 
expenditure for the army and navy, which, 
increased by £4,000,000, was £26,308,000 
in 1859, became in 1860 £29,218,000, 
and became in 1861 £29,443,000. But 
I do not wish to carry on any comparison 
between the increased Estimates of 1859 
and those of 1860 and 1861; and I will 
tell the House the reason why. In the 
first place, there was unquestionably in 
those Estimates that indirect influence of 
the war in China to which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer called our attention the 
other night, and justly so. There was 
also in 1861 the expenditure suddenly 
occasioned by the expedition to Canada. 
I am not prepared to say that these were 
legitimately and clearly exceptional cir- 
cumstances, but, for the sake of argument, 
I will admit that to-night the question 
may come with even extreme fairness be- 
fore the House. I will not, therefore, com- 
pare 1859 with 1860 and 1861. I will omit 
them from the calculation. I will take the 
year 1862, of which we have not the realized 
but the estimated expenditure given us 
within a few weeks by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ‘The expenditure for the army 
and navy in 1859 was £26,308,000 ; but 
it became in 1862 nearly £28,000,000. 
Now, Sir, the increase between 1858 and 
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1862 will be nearly £5,700,000 ; but from 
that year and 1862, the estimated expen- 
diture of which is before us, I intend to 
deduct a considerable sum. I will deduct 
every item that has been expended on 
what may be called the comfort of the sol- 
dier, under the head of clothing, provision, 
fuel, light, civil buildings, barracks, edu- 
cation, &c. In 1859 the expenditure for 
these purposes was £3,276,000, and in 
1862 the expenditure was £4,070,000, 
being an increase of about £793,000. I 
therefore intend, in addition to all other 
deductions, to deduct from the expen- 
diture of the army and navy in 1862 
that sum of £793,000, and then it will 
be found that the increase of our ex- 
penditure between 1858 and 1862 amounts 
to about £4,900,000. Therefore the result 
is that between the expenditure of the army 
and navy in 1858 and in 1862 there is 
nearly an increase of £5,000,000 after 
making every deduction for the indirect in- 
fluence of the Chinese war, and that large 
and wise increase of expenditure which has 
been occasioned by studying the comfort of 
the soldier. 1 say that is a very grave 
result, and the House is bound to con- 
sider it. I certainly hoped that Her 


Majesty’s Government would have thrown 


some light on this state of affairs. I hope 
the House now clearly apprehends what 
the real increase for the army and navy, 
after making all the omissions to which I 
have referred, has been in the course of 
five years ; and, if so, I think they will be 
disposed to inquire what is the cause of 
this great increase. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will not assist us. I 
thought at the beginning of the Session 
he had an intention of that kind. He 
seemed pensive and disquieted. The 
right hon. Gentleman expressed himself 
now and then in ambiguous words, which 
gave relief to some and caused alarm to 
others. Ie unhesitatingly denounced the 
condition of our finances as unsound and un- 
wholesome, both in the House and out of it. 
But, after all this, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer returned after the holidays, threw 
no light whatever on the subject, but 
accepted his share of responsibility for 
the expenditure and for the policy which 
occasioned it, and, as far as I could 
understand, gave no further hope to the 
House that he should interfere in the 
matter. I must say the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seems hardly to approve 
of any other person attempting to explain 
or investigate the circumstances of the 
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case. If you maintain that there is no 
surplus, he says, the man who makes that 
remark must be influenced by a feeling of 
personal animosity. Only state, as I have 
been obliged to do, in the present position 
of our affairs, that we have had several 
years of continuous and -enormous deficit, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
throws at your head a shower of second. 
hand sareasms and stale tu quoques. But 
merely enlarge upon the fact that all 
your extraordinary aids are exhausted, 
and that a great reduction in the interest 
of the national debt still leaves you with 
your ordinary expenditure mainly depen- 
dent on your financial reserve, and all the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tells you is, 
that you tried once to establish a party on 
the principle of Protection. Now, what 
I may have done has nothing to do with 
the present question. Indeed, the present 
question is of such importance that it is 
really beginning to be little matter what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has done, 
The question is, what we are to do. 
And as to forming parties on the principle 
of Protection, I certainly did not think 
we should hear anything more about that 
in this House and from such a quarter. 
There was once a great party formed on 
the principle of Protection who turned 
out of office the Whigs because they 
proposed certain moderate measures for 
ameliorating the tariff, and we know what 
was the fate of the great party who thus 
entered office. I should have thought 
that a devoted adherent and pupil of 
the master who, in consequence of that 
change, for some time ruled this country, 
would never have dwelt unnecessarily upon 
the folly of attempting to establish a party 
on the principle of Protection. This, how- 
ever, I will say, that although the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not throw 
any light upon the question, the noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, with that frankness which is his 
characteristic, has unhesitatingly informed 
us what is the cause of our great expendi- 
ture. The noble Lord has told us there 
is no disguising the fact that France has 
for a long time been labouring to equal, 
and even to surpass, the naval power of 
England. Now, I agree with the noble 
Lord, that if France is contemplating such 
a result, and has been for a long time 
working for that end, it is a ground for 
armaments on the part of this country far 
greater even than those which we are 
now creating. But the noble Lord, after 
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making this announcement, tells us in 
the same breath that he finds no fault 
with France for pursuing that policy. 
There I join issue with the noble Lord. 
If France is really attempting to rival or 
excel the naval power of England, I say I 
do entertain great-objection to that policy. 
What does such a policy mean on the part 
of France, with whom we are in cordial 
relation? It means that France, which 
has, compared with England, a very small 
foreign trade, which has no transmarine 
possessions demanding the services of a 
great part of her fleet, is arming in a 
manner which must occasion great dis- 
quietude and distrust among us, and must 
of necessity seriously augment the burdens 
of the taxpayers of this country. Can 
we accept a Power which behaves in that 
manner as a friend and ally? Can we 
cherish cordial relations with her? I 
repeat, if France is acting as the noble 


Lord says, it is a cause of grave distrust | 


and jealousy on the part of England— 
nay, more than that, it might even justify 
this country, pressed by increased taxa- 
tion, and disquieted by these feelings, if 


the opportunity offered, in declaring war | 


against France. We heard the other 
night something of servility to France ; 
but what shall we say of the Minister 
who, believing that France is pursuing 
this policy, announces to the House of 
Commons that he sees no reason to object 
to it, but that, on the contrary, he has 
the most cordial and confidential relations 
with France? It is not servility which de- 
scribes such conduct—it is submission. I 
think the question stands thus :—If France 
is clearly attempting to rival the naval 
supremacy of England, then we ought not 
to have an intimate alliance with France ; 
but if, on the other hand, France is not 
pursuing that course, what is the necessity 
for our extraordinary armaments? Well, 
then, I ask, is France following this line 
of policy? That is a most important 
question for the Ilouse of Commons fairly 
to consider, In speaking of the year 1858, 
I referred to the communications which 
then took place between the Government 
of England and the Government of France, 
and which resulted, as I believe, in a 
mutual feeling of cordiality and friend- 
ship. At that time the policy of France 
with regard to her naval power was very 
frankly and distinctly stated. The Em- 
peror of the French, without any impeach- 
ment on the valour of his seamen or the 
skill of his officers, was not satisfied with 
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the conduct of his fleet in the Crimean war, 
He found that navies as then organized 
were in arrear of the scientific invention 
and skiil which were developing themselves 
in warfare, and which have since pro- 
duced such remarkable results; and he 
determined, to use a phrase well known in 
this House, to ‘‘ reconstruct his navy.” 
The Emperor formed an estimate of what 
he believed to be the naval power required 
by the country with regard to the protec- 
tion of its coasts, the guardianship of its 
commerce, and even to those military 
movements which might occasionally be 
required. His estimate was formed both 
as to the amount and character of the force 
which he held France ought to possess, 
and the English Government was frankly 
informed of that determination. Certainly 
there was in it nothing, to use the lan- 
guage of the noble Lord, to which we 
could object. It seemed to me, it seemed 
to all of us, that the plans of the French 
Government were neither irrational nor 
extravagant, but such as the necessity 
of the case sanctioned. No secret was 
made either of the amount of force which - 
France intended to establish, or the 
time which it was contemplated the work 
would occupy. But that communication to 
this country was coupled with another, 
The French Government said—* Although 
we freely acknowledge that it would be a 
subject of distrust, jealousy, and suspicion 
on the part of England, if after this com- 
munication we exceeded this force, do not 
suppose there will be any such feeling on 
our part if we find that you are greatly 
increasing your ficet ; we do not wish to 
place any limit to the amount of naval 
power which you may possess. Looking 
to the position of the two countries, we 
conceive,” said they, ‘* that the fleet 
of England is to be placed in comparison 
with the army of France. We have an 
immense extent of frontier, to be counted 
not by hundreds but almost by thousands 
of miles ; and we can communicate with 
all Europe by our armies. You have vast 
transmarine possessions; and as you are 
in an island, you must communicate with 
them byships. You have an immense foreign 
trade, quadrupling ours, and require for its 
preservation a force which we have never 
contemplated ; but as we expect no jea- 
lousy from you on account of the amount 
of our military force, so you will experi- 
enc none from us on account of your 
naval force.”” That was a fair and tem- 
perate statement of the question. A 
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plausible representation, some may say ; 
but has it been acted upon? I have in- 
vestigated the subject as well as I can. 
We have some of the documents of the 
French navy, and some authentic informa- 
tion from other sources. As far as I can 
form an opinion, the French Government 
have not yet realized the programme which 
was put before the Government of England 
in 1858, and which justified the visit of 
Her Majesty to Cherbourg. The French 
Government have not yet completed their 
programme. The noble Lord takes a dif- 
ferent view of the case; but the House 
will agree with me that this is a question 
which must be decided by facts. The 
noble Lord gave us the other night a com- 
parison of the forees of England and 
France. He said that France had four 
times, and might have six times, the 
amount of foree in her country that we 
have in ours. I hardly need dwell upon 
that. France has a frontier of at least 
1,500 miles, covered with fortified places, 
which must be filled with troops ; she has 
a number of great cities, which all have 
garrisons ; she has a capital, which has a 
colossal garrison. She has plenty to do 
with her troops, and I think that, as to 


forces at home, we are probably as well 
off as France; but that is a matter of 
which every hon. Gentleman can form his 
own opinion. Let us come to the navy, be- 


cause that is the real question. The noble 
Lord says that not only has France a great 
military superiority over us, but that she 
has more iron ships than we have, and is 
building more. Sir, I must protest against 
any reference to iron ships as a practical test 
of the relative naval power of England and 
France at this moment. The building of 
iron ships is much too green, too much 
in its infancy, to be adduced as a test 
of the relative naval power of the two 
countries. But, as the noble Lord has 
made that statement, I will express my im- 
pression, that if our relative naval strength 
is to be decided by armour-plated ships, 
we have more armour-plated ships and 
better ones than the French have, that we 
are building more armour-plated ships than 
they are, and that of the class of vessels 
upon which, when these inventions are 
developed, it is probable that naval war 
may mainly depend — not great ships, 
such as the noble Lord referred to, but 
gunboats and floating batteries—we have 
a very considerable force, and France 
has a very small one. But I deny that 
that is the proper way to test this ques- 
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tion. I will not even remind the House that 
we have double the number of seamen and 
treble the number of ships that Franeg 
has. That is not the point. It is by 
these details that the public mind has been 
misled, and the real issue has been ob. 
seured and clouded. The real question 
for the House and the country is this:— 
There is no doubt that we must retain thie 
supremacy of the sea. There is no saeri- 
fice that we ought to hesitate to make to 
secure that object. There is no doubt 
that of every real improvement in naval 
warfare, of every sound application of 
scientific discovery that may conduce to 
our strength, we must without hesitation 
avail ourselves, Bunt the real question, 
which has never been fairly put to the 
country, and which has always been hidden 
under this critical controversy as to details, 
is this—Are these preparations and im- 
provements to be made by England on the 
assumption that France is her friend, or on 
the assumption that France is her enemy ? 
On the assumption that France is our 
friend, these preparations will be made 
gradually, considerately, with due caution, 
and in a spirit of temperate expenditure; 
and you will reap the reward of such qua- 
lities—you will obtain efficiency. But on 
the assumption that France is your enemy, 
what do you have? Panie, precipitation, 
extravagance, wastefulness, squandering, 
blundering, and—inefficiency. You get the 
worst article at the greatest cost; and 
that is and must be the inevitable result of 
the policy of the noble Lord—a policy as 
regards France, as I have shown you to- 
night, the most inconsistent and incoherent 
that can animate a man or regulate the 
conduct of a Minister. Here is a Minister 
who comes and tells you, ** France is our 
cordial ally ; there are between the Go- 
vernments of the two countries the most 
friendly and confidential relations ; but 
France, it cannot be denied, is aiming, not 
only at rivalling, but at surpassing the 
naval power of England. France can 
have only one object in establishing that 
mighty naval power. She has no colonies, 
she has comparatively little trade; yet I 
entirely approve her policy. I see no 
cause of objection (to quote the noble 
Lord’s own language) in that policy. She 
is our ally ; she is pursuing a policy dan- 
gerous, perhaps fatal, to this country, but 
she is our cordial ally, and all that I will 
do under the influence of these feelings is 
as fast as I possibly can to prepare to 
meet her upon the ocean.”’ Well, if we 
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examine facts, in my opinion this is a 
great bugbear. It does not appear, that 
France has, as far as her navy is con- 
cerned, ever deviated from the policy of 
1858, has ever questioned our right to 
have treble the naval power which she pos- 
sesses, or that in the conduct of France 
there is anything to justify extraordi- 
nary armaments on our part. I want 
to know what there is in the conduct of 
France to justify on our own part a greater 
expenditure than that of 1858. That is 
a practical question. I have such an 
opinion of the noble Lord, his great 
experience, talents, and sense, that I 
eannot believe that he can be deccived 
upon this point. It is impossible that 
the noble Lord, who has had his eye 
upon Kurope for so many years, who has 
had such immense experience in public 
affairs connected with our external rela- 
tions, could be less informed upon the sub- 
ject than the great majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House. And | am the more 
inclined to adopt this opinion, because I 
have always found the noble Lord pursuing 
this policy. I said the other night that all 


this is done under the name of exercising 
moral power. 


But I remember when it 
used to be done under another name. It 
used to be done under the pretext of keep- 
ing up our prestige. We all remember 
the case of the Chinese war. I do not 
suppose that there are now two opinions 
upon that subject in any assembly of Eng- 
lishmen in the world, except perhaps 
among the members of the present Cabinet. 
Inthe Chinese war we expended more than 
£10,000,000, because the Government 
chose to defend the blunder of a presump- 
tuous subordinate. That was nothing ; 
that would only be a financial mistake, 
and would only contribute to the financial 
embarrassment from which we are now 
suffering. But the political blunder of the 
Chinese war was greater, because we en- 
feebled a Government which was already 
too weak, and which we are now obliged 
to recognise as the only machinery for 
governing in China. However, upon that 
question the noble Lord dissolved Parlia- 
ment ; and I remember that after that tri- 
umphant return, when he was at the very 
height of his power, a very extraordinary 
circumstance occurred, which I think will 
throw considerable light upon our naval and 
military expenses, and upon the necessity 
for the Bill the third reading of which is 
now under the consideration of the House. 
If there be an occasion in her modern his- 
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tory in which England has especially dis- 
tinguished herself, I think it was by her con- 
duct during the Crimean war. Never was 
a Government supported by a people more 
cheerfully or with a higher spirit, and never 
were taxes paid by a people with greater 
readiness. I need not remind the House 
how great an amount those war taxes 
reached. I will, at the present moment, 
confine myself to one illustration, that of 
the income tax, which is now before us. 
The House will recollect that during the 
Russian war the income tax was raised 
from 7d, to 16d. in the pound. The war 
income tax was 9d., giving to the Govern- 
ment nine millions per annum as a war 
tax. In the Act by which that tax was 
imposed the Government asked that it 
should be levied for a year after the ter- 
mination of hostilities, and the House, 
entirely sanctioned by the public voice, 
made that liberal donation to the Govern- 
ment. I say that it was an act of high 
spirit to vote such heavy taxes, and to 
agree to bear them for a year after the 
termination of hostilities. The Act by 
which the income tax was imposed was by 
a technical error so drawn that after the 
termination of hostilities nine millions of 
war income tax might have been levied for 
two years. When this became known, in 
the year 1857, there was considerable 
anxiety about it. The noble Lord de- 
cided upon levying that war tax for the 
two years. Tle said that he wanted the 
nine millions for the armament of the 
country ; that those armaments were not 
in a proper state, and that he wanted the 
nine millions to strengthen them. The 
people of this country, who had during the 
war displayed so much spirit, were sadly 
soured ; there was great discontent upon 
the subject during the autumn, and when 
Parliament met—on the very night on 
which Parliament met—I called the at- 
tention of the House of Commons to the 
general principles upon which the foreign 
policy of this country was conducted. I 
showed the House—at least, I adduced 
facts and arguments to show the House— 
that the noble Lord pursued a policy which, 
although it gave to this country peace, de- 
prived it of the fruits of peace, deprived 
it of the enjoyment of peace, and that 
because in a time of peace the noble Lord 
would have war armaments. I illustrated 
that position in a variety of ways, and, as 
the practical consequence of those obser- 
vations, I gave notice that on the earliest 
available day I should bring forward a 
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Motion calling upon this House to declare 
that the nine millions of income tax for 
the second year after the termination of 
hostilities should not be levied. When 
the day came, the noble Lord and the Go- 
vernment yielded; the nine millions were not 
levied, and the armaments of the country 
remained as they were. None of those nine 
millions was expended upon our arma- 
ments, but we did experience a very bene- 
ficial result of another kind, for in the 
year 1857-8 we had a great monetary 
crisis in this country, which pulled down 
some of the leading houses ; but, though 
it occasioned the greatest distress, the 
revenue never fell, because the consuming 
power of the country was stimulated by 
that very remission of £9,000,000 of tax- 
ation. The noble Lord still pursues the 
same policy that he did in 1857, and 
which I have described to the House. 
But then the noble Lord can say, if those 
are your views, why did you let the Esti- 
matcs pass? Well, I think that a very 
futile observation. When the Civil Esti- 
mates are before the House, it has the 
power as well as the right to investigate, 
to criticise, to amend, or to reduce them. 
The circumstances under which these Esti- 
mates are framed are as well known to 
Members of this House as to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers—in some points possibly they 
are even better judges, and therefore they 
can give their opinions upon them with 
effect. But the Military and Naval Esti- 
mates must be voted as an act of confi- 
dence in the Government, or, if opposed, 
that confidence must be challenged. Now, 
what would have been tlhe effect of chal- 
Jenging the naval and military expenditure 
at the meeting of Parliament? I should 
probably have obtained very slight support. 
I put out of sight the inexpediency of inter- 
fering with the Government at that particu 
lar moment. I do not wish to find refuge 
under any recollections of that sort. But 
a Motion of the nature I have adverted to 
ought cither to fail or to succeed. If it 
failed, it would give a great triumph to 
the Government—a great triumph against 
those principles of reduction which the 
Motion would seek to establish as neces- 
sary and expedient. If it sueceeded, what 
would have been my situation? It is not 
at all impossible that the vote would have 
been accepted by the Government as a 
condemnation of their policy, and they 
might have been so gracious as to have 
resigned their seats and to have recom- 
mended Her Majesty for the third time to 
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ask a body of gentlemen to carry on the 
business of this House in a minority, 
Although I would never shrink from the 
responsibility of any act of my own, I do 
not think I am bound to seek a divi- 
sion of that kind unnecessarily. And 
the observation of the noble Lord, I re. 
peat, is perfectly futile, that because 
neither the Opposition nor any Member of 
this House challenged the Military and 
Naval Estimates—that is to say, because 
they did not challenge the whole policy of 
the Government—they are thereafter, 
during the Session, to be debarred from 
giving their opinions on our financial condi- 
tion, or upon the expenditure to which they 
object. But that is not the case, nor by 
any means the whole case. I admit that 
the naval and military expenditure of this 
country depends, and should depend, on 
political, and not financial, causes ; and 
therefore these Estimates are framed and 
brought in and passed before the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer delivers his fi- 
nancial exposition, But though, in the 
primary instance, these Estimates de- 
pend on political reasons, and you can- 
not challenge them unless you think you 
have a chance of carrying an _ oppo 
site policy, still, in a secondary sense, 
they must depend on your financial con- 
dition. And what was the financial state 
in which we found ourselves after these 
Estimates were passed? Although we 
have reason to suspect that the political 
causes of these Estimates were not suffi- 
cient, we have positive evidence before us 
that our financial condition is one which 
renders economy on our part—all the eco- 
nomy that is consistent with the great 
object of military and naval armaments, 
the defence of our country, and the main- 
tenance of our empire—not merely a duty, 
but a necessity. Considering, therefore, 
that the noble Lord, when these Estimates 
were brought forward, did not take the 
course which he adopted in 1857, when 
the £9,000,000 of income tax were re- 
mitted, of bringing them forward himself 
and expounding his policy ; and consider- 
ing that they were passed almost, he 
will allow me to say, in silence by the 
Government, we find ourselves in this 
position, that it becomes our duty—our 
urgent duty— notwithstanding we may 
have omitted at the moment to challenge 
the propriety of that expenditure at the 
commencement of the Session, now to eall 
the attention of the House seriously to it. 
In what way has attention been directed 
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to this subject? We have not brought 
forward any Motion hostile to the Go- 
yernment. Having passed the Esti- 
mates, and being prepared, I have no 
doubt, to pass the Ways and Means, the 
Government on this occasion has a right 
to expect great forbearance. But it is 
not less the duty of the House of Com- 
mons, if they believe the expenditure is 
not justified, to place their views before 
the Government, and to appeal with confi- 
dence to the Government to reconsider its 
position. If the Government does not re- 
consider its position, it will be time enough 
for the House of Commons to see what 
isthe course it shouldadopt. But I hope it 
will be a practical course. 1 hope these 
diseussions—which must lead to beneficial 
results in time, because they are founded, 
I trust, on sound argument and certainly 
on actual facts—will be followed by practi- 
cal results, and not by some abstract Reso- 
lution which, perhaps, it may be even con- 
venient for the Government to adopt. I 
hope, and more than hope, that the Go- 
vernment, in the present position of the 
country, will do that which the Govern- 
ment has done before—reconsider its ex- 
penditure, and adapt our charge more to 
the state of our revenue. Before I sit 
down, there is only one topic on which for 
a moment I wish to dwell, and I do so 
with regret, because it is about myself. 
But I really do it out of respect to the 
House. The other night I made a state- 
ment illustrative of the relations that ex- 
isted between the Governments of France 
and England with regard to America. I 
was then urging upon the House that it 
was inconsistent with our cordial relations 
with France to hear the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs inveigh against our ally; but 
I said I thought, at the same time, 
that if there were any place where 
France and England had a common ob- 
ject, and should have a common course 
of policy, that place was America; not- 
withstanding which, I regretted to add, 
it had reached my ears that there was 
the same want of accord between the re- 
presentatives of the two Governments there 
which we find in other places. I did not 
say much on the subject ; it was a delicate 
one. I might have said a great deal 
more. But | said that there was a sort of 
constant management, an attempt to ob- 
tain rival influence, which, considering 
that théy were accredited to the President 
of a republic, and were in direct commu- 
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nication with the Minister of a republic, 
seemed to me quite out of place, and more 
in keeping with the intrigues round the 
capricious tyrant of a Divan. I said that ; 
I could have said much more. I refer to 
a past debate, with the permission of the 
House, because this is a personal matter. 
The noble Lord, when he replied, contra- 
dicted me on that head in terms which, 
allow me to say, were neither social nor 
Parliamentary. The noble Lord said the 
statement was false. Well, I did not in- 
terfere at the moment, because, to tell the 
exact truth, I really was so pleased to see 
the noble Lord at the end of a long debate 
disporting himself with so much vigour, 
that I could not bring myself to interrupt 
him by an interference, which, though it 
would not have been angry, would have 
been serious. But I also thought probably 
this House would believe that one filling, 
however unworthily, the position which I 
now occupy, would not have made a ran- 
dom statement on such a subject. I knew 
the matter would keep, and therefore, being 
here again, I must tell the noble Lord 
that I believe the statement that I made 
was most accurate; and although, from its 
particular character, it is not capable at 
this moment of mathematical proof, be- 
fore very long, perhaps, there may be 
even on the table of this House, but cer- 
tainly in a form scarcely less authentic, 
sufficient ‘proof of that statement. And, 
as I am speaking in the presence of a great 
many gentlemen who are fortunately what 
are called young Members of Parliament, 
I may be permitted to state that this is not 
the first time that the noble Lord has 
contradicted statements that I have made, 
in a manner equally peremptory and 
equally fallacious. Some years ago there 
was a debate in this House of a dry 
and diplomatic character, the merits of 
which depended a great deal upon the 
guarantees which England had given to 
foreign Powers. The noble Lord was 
then Secretary of State, and I asked him 
how he would meet the guarantee which 
England had given to Prussia for her 
Saxon provinces. The noble Lord, imme- 
diately interrupting me, said there was no 
such guarantee in existence. Well, Sir, I 
mentioned the treaty which contained the 
guarantee ; and, as treaties are no longer 
merely manuscripts, it was thought conve- 
nient that this one should be brought into 
the House of Commons. Even while it was 
being sought for, the noble Lord more than 
once contradicted me; and such is the 
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attractive audacity of the noble Lord, that 
his contradiction was received with cheers. 
But the treaty was brought in, and the 
guarantee was found in it. As regarded 
- my assertion that there was such a gua- 
rantee, the matter might not have been of 
much importance ; but it was a matter of 
some moment that a noble Lord who for so 
many years had been the Foreign Seere- 
tary of this country should not have been 
aware of an important guarantee, remem- 
bering that during that long period he must 
continually have been called on to give his 
advice in respect of circumstances of which 
he could form no just appreciation if he 
were not aware of the existence of that 
guarantee. In more modern times—I 
think it was in 1857—when I had occasion 
to refer to and criticise some proceedings 
at the Conference of Paris, I spoke of a 
secret treaty by which France had guaran- 
teed to Austria her Italian provinces. What 
did the noble Lord do then? After I sat 
down he addressed the House in that pecu- 
liar style with which the House is so familiar. 
It is not wit. No one pretends to say it is 
wit. A Secretary of State who sat in this 
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House once wrote an essay on humour. I 
defy any person to arrange the noble Lord’s 


style under any of the heads in that essay 
of Mr. Addison. But I will tell you what 
the noble Lord’s style is. It is what in the 
18th century was known as ‘‘ banter,” but 
which in the 19th is described by a mono- 
syllabic term which has not yet found its 
way into our Parliamentary vocabulary. 
What did the noble Lord say on the occa- 
sion when he thus contradicted me? He 
said that in the days of my youth I had 
been distinguished for imagination, and 
had written some works under the in- 
fluence of that fine quality ; but that I 
had never before invented such a romance 
as this treaty. The noble Lord was 
scofling, gay, and airy, and described 
me as sauntering along the Boulevards 
and catching canards. And, Sir, of 
course there were loud cheers and laugh- 
ter, All I had to do on that occasion 
was that which I now do, in refer- 
ence to what I said a few evenings ago 
—reiterate the statement, and tell the 
noble Lord that he was very ill served 
by some of those who acted under him if 
he were really ignorant of the existence of 
this guarantee. Well, after ten days— 
and the interval must have been a very 
uncomfortable one for the noble Lord to 
pass through—the noble Lord was obliged 
to come down to this House and make a 
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recantation. I must say that he swallowed 
the leek with a grace peculiarly his own; 
for, with as much coolness as if he were 
merely moving the adjournment of the 
House, he informed us that he found there 
was such an instrument in existence, that it 
had been executed, and, in fact, that every. 
thing which he had previously stated on the 
subject was entirely erroneous. But this 
is the Minister so distinguished for his 
knowledge of foreign affairs! For the pos. 
session of which invaluable speciality Re. 
formers resign reform, and Economists 
relinquish retrenchment! Rightly is the 
noble Lord the head of the Liberal party ; 
for their only remaining title to that once 
illustrious epithet is their lavish expendi. 
ture of the public money. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
first duty which, under present circum- 
stances, | feel it incumbent on me to per- 
form is to assure the right hon. Gentleman, 
that if on a former occasion I stated that 
the assertion which he made, not on his 
own authority—of course, he could know 
nothing about it—but upon ihe assertion 
of some one else, as of course it was—did 
not accord with the facts, nothing could 
have been further from my intention—I 
should be ashamed of myself if I had any 
such intention—than to impute to the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had stated any- 
thing which he did not himself believe tobe 
perfectly true. I am surprised, in fact, he 
could have supposed that I meant anything 
of the kind, because, if my memory serves 
me rightly, I went on to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman must have been deceived 
by some information which he had received, 
and I cautioned him not to trust to the 
same source in future, inasmuch as that 
information was totally devoid of foun- 
dation. To the latter part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech I may be allowed 
to refer in the first instance. He stated 
on a former evening that Washington was 
the scene of intrigue between the English 
Minister and the French Minister. He 
has again stated that they are undermining 
each other by their intrigues, and that it 
is a struggle between them for influence. 
That assertion I denied when the right 
hon. Gentleman made the statement on & 
former evening, and I repeat the denial 
now. Every one who knows Lord Lyons 
knows that a man like him, who is a mirror 
of honour and frankness and straightfor- 
ward dealing, would be incapable of in- 
triguing and planning against a cdlleague 
in any country to which he is aceredited. 
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I have not the pleasure of knowing M. 
Mercier personally ; but I have watched 
his progress through the many diplomatic 
missions which he has fulfilled, and I be- 
lieve him to be a man as incapable as 
Lord Lyons of doing anything which a 
gentleman and a colleague could not man- 
fully avow. Therefore I must again 
assure the right hon, Gentleman that 
he’ has been totally misinformed, with 
regard to the assertion which he has 
made. At the same time, it is certain 
that there are persons who by the ex- 
treme simplicity of their character are led 
away—are induced to believe easily and 
hastily that which is told to them by indi- 
viduals whom they supposed to be pos- 
sessed of accurate information. Whatever 
the right hon. Gentleman may think of 
former assertions, I again assure him that 
he is completely mistaken as regards our 
Mission and the French Mission at Wash- 
ington. Lord Lyons and M. Mercier, I 
am happy to say, are in constant and 
friendly communication—-neither of them 
has done anything without communication 
with the other. There has been no con- 
cealment ; there has been what I may call 
joint action. The two Ministers have 


worked and co-operated almost as if re- 


presenting the same Government; and 
they have exhibited the most perfect good 
faith towards each other in their negotia- 
tions with the Cabinet of Washington. 
The right hon, Gentleman has referred 
toa former assertion of his, and to a de- 
nial which he says I gave to that asser- 
tion, At this distance of time I forget 
what I said on the occasion in question 
with reference to the treaty of Vienna, I 
must, however, say that it was strange if 
Tor any other gentleman forgot one of the 
guarantees in that treaty, because there 
were only two of them—one a guarantee to 
Prussia of her possessions in Saxony, and 
the other a guarantee of the integrity of the 
Helvetic Republic. The other statement 
of the right hon, Gentleman is as to a 
secret convention by which France had 
guaranteed to Austria her possessions in 
Italy, at, I think the right hon. Gentleman 
said, the special request of the British 
Government. The knowledge of that 
treaty must not have been very general, 
if, as the right hon. Gentleman says, it 
took us more than a week to find out whe- 
ther it was in existence. It appears, how- 
ever, that France made war with Austria, 
and turned her out of most of her Italian 
possessions ; and a recollection of those 
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circumstances is not a very complimentary 
one to France, according to the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman—that France 
had guaranteed to Austria territories of 
which she deprived Austria by war. The 
right hon, Gentleman takes his starting- 
point in 1858, and says the relations estab- 
lished between the Government of which 
he was a Member and the Government of 
France present a striking contrast to the 
insecurity and suspicion now existing in 
the relations between the two Govern- 
ments. But does the House recollect 
what led to the change of Government 
in 1858. The Government of which I 
had the honour to be a Member proposed 
a measure eminently calculated to conci- 
liate the good-will of the Emperor of the 
French and of the French nation as far as 
they were attached to him. I mean the 
Conspiracy Bill, And who was the main 
instrument in rejecting that Bill? Cer- 
tainly the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
[Cries of No!] Well, when I moved 
for leave to bring in that Bill, I was 
strongly supported by Gentlemen on that 
side of the Mouse, and I had every reason 
to suppose that they would give the Bill 
a steady and unflinching support. But 
the moment that a Motion aimed at 
the measure was made from below the 
gangway on this side of the House, 
they seemed to think that by throwing 
their weight into that scale they might 
strike a fatal blow at the Government; so 
they broke their pledges, and departed 
from the principles which a fortnight be- 
fore they had proclaimed. They had given 
leave to bring in the Bill with the most 
cordial zeal; with unmitigated hostility 
they resisted the second reading. No 
wonder that circumstance created ill feel- 
ing on the part of France towards the 
Government of England. Naturally the 
French Government said, ‘‘ Why, here isa 
party coming into power which took a stand 
upon refusing that which we think a just 
and fair protection to our Sovereign against 
murderous conspiracy in England—and 
they have turned out a Government which 
proposed a measure of protection.” But 
what did the right hon. Gentleman say 
afterwards? Did he not tell us that when 
he came into office we were within a day, 
if not an hour, of war? Well, then, that 
was the starting-point of the friendship, 
cordiality, and mutual confidence of which 
the right hon. Gentleman boasts, and that 
was the position in which his Government 
stood with respect to the Government of 
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France. But soon after they came in— 
the year after—he admits they deemed it 
r'~ht to increase the armaments of the 
country, and he instituted a comparison 
between the year 1859 and the present 
year. He admits that the excess of ex- 
penditure now, as compared with 1859, is 
only £1,600,000. But then, he says, there 
were peculiar circumstances in 1859. Well, 
what were those circumstances as far as 
they regarded this country? There was 
a war breaking out in Italy between 
France and Austria. Was it likely to 
involve us, through the Government of 
that day, in a war on the side of Austria 
against France? If that was at the 
bottom of their thoughts, then, undoubt- 
edly, as far as England was concerned, it 
was an exceptional year, and the same 
reason for expenditure does not apply in 
the present state of things. We have no 
intention of asking the country to go to 
war to prevent the freedom and liberation 
of Italy. Well, then, Sir, where is the 
force of the arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to our present 
scale of expenditure as compared with that 
which his Government, upon full delibera- 
tion, thought necessary at a time when 


England was at peace—for evidently 
there could be no obvious danger of war 
with France, unless England was the ag- 
gressor, because France was not likely to 
quarrel with England at a time when she 
was engaged in a great struggle with 


Austria? The difference between the 
expenditure of 1859 and 1862 is only 
£1,600,000. But are there no circum- 
stances at present, having reference either 
to periods just gone by, or to the possi- 
bility of future events, which may account 
for this difference? Why, on a former 
occasion, it was stated that there was still 
a claim on account of the China War, that 
we still were incurring expenditure on 
account of the disturbances in New Zea- 
land, and on account of the despatch of 
troops to Canada. Well, no doubt, Sir, 
it is quite possible to suppose that any 
Government, for its own sake, if not for 
the sake of the country, would be anxious 
to reduce expenditure whenever a fair 
Opportunity arose. We have this year 
cut off about a million of our army and 
navy expenditure; and, if next year we 
should find that any portion of the expen- 
diture now going on could be dispensed 
with, I am sure it is not taking any credit 
to ourselves, but only stating what any 
men in our situation would do, when J 
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say we should most cheerfully avail our. 
selves of the circumstances to make 
any reduction that it was consistent with 
our public duty to propose. But the right 
hon. Gentleman says, ‘* You ask me why, 
if I entertain those opinions—that your 
army and navy are too great, that your 
establishments are too large—why I did 
not come down and say so when the Arm 
and Navy Estimates were before the 
House?”’ The right hon Gentleman says, 
‘It is a futile question.” I admit it is 
a futile question, because the answer is 
sufficiently obvious. In fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman has given the answer him- 
self, because he said, ‘‘ Questions about 
museums, education, the fine arts, sci- 
ence, and matters of that kind are things 
upon which every one can form an opi- 
nion ;” and certainly we have had the 
advantage of a variety of opinions upon 
these subjects. Many men think themselves 
as competent to judge as the Govern- 
ment which proposes the Vote. ‘But 
the question,” he says, ‘‘as to the amount 
of your military and naval establishments 
is ® question involving political consi- 
derations, considerations which must be 
known better to the Government of the 
day than to Members of this House; and 
therefore the House reposes a sort of 
confidence in the Government of the 
day, let that Government consist of whom 
it may, in not objecting to the amount 
of foree which may be proposed.’’ Well, 
that is not an invariable rule, because 
we had this Session a Motion by my hon, 
Friend the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
White), proposing to diminish the nun- 
ber of the army by 10,000 men; but it 
did not meet with much support. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman foreseeing 
the fate of that Motion did not wish to 
be the twelfth in that division. But the 
right hon. Gentleman gave a very satis- 
factory reason why he himself made no 
Motion of this kind. He says, ‘ That 
Motion would have been successful or it 
would have failed. In either case the 
result would have been deplorable. If 
it failed, it would have given strength to 
the Government which I oppose ; if it 
succeeded, by displacing the Ministry it 
would have produced the calamitous con- 
sequence of bringing in a Government in 4 
minority and thus necessitating an appeal 
to the country. Between those two evils 
I have had no choice but to remain silent.” 
I quite appreciate the motives which led 
him to that conclusion. Of course he 
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would have had the joy of a better divi-| great flourish about information which he 
sion than that of the hon. Member for' had received, and which he thought it 
Brighton ; but if I am not mistaken in my a reflection on the Government not to 
recollection of very recent events, I think ; possess. But we did know all about 
he would not have carried with him many | it all the time. The right hon. Baronet 
of those hon. Gentlemen who repose their; came down with information which he 
confidence in him, and are supposed to) had derived from Admiral Elliot, show- 
follow him whenever any elasticity of opi-| ing the extensive preparations which the 
nion will enable them to do so. Now, Sir, | French were making in the construction of 
with regard to the army, I have never | iron vessels, taunting us with not keeping 
heard those on that side of the House, | pace with those preparations, and urging 
more especially the right hon. and gallant| us to accelerate our movements by in- 
Officer who was at the head of the mili- creasing the number of our vessels, what- 
tary department (General Peel), say that | ever the cost might be, and placing 
the force is too large. On the contrary, , ourselves upon a footing of equality with 
he found fault with us from time to time last | France. This, I am sorry to say, we have 
year for not making sufficient provision for | not yet quite done. The right hon. Gen- 
the force which we proposed to maintain | tleman says that when his Government 
—in fact, he said our expenditure was not, were in office they had a communication 
adequate to our wants. Well, that isnot; with the French Government; that the 
an objection which at all meets the view | French Government gave them a pro- 
which the right hon. Gentleman has this! gramme, to which they did not object, of 
evening propounded. I think, before he; the amount of their forces; and I understood 
comes down to propose to us a diminu-| him to say that the French Government 
tion of our military establishments, he had ; have not even yet exceeded or even com- 
better settle that question with his right! pleted that programme. If the Govern- 
hon. and gallant Friend; and then, when, ment of the right hon. Gentleman were 
they agree both as to the amount of force | content with that programme, why are we 
and the amount of money requisite for that | to object to it? The right hon. Gentle- 
force, they will be in a better position man says, ‘‘ Either you are friends of 
to bring their views before the House. | France or expect to be her enemies. If 
The right hon. Gentleman said that) you are friends of France, you need not 
the military force in the United King-| mind any amount of armament she is pre- 
dom in 1859 during the administra-| paring. If you are enemies, you should not 
tion of the late Government was only | simply object, but should declare war to 
100,000 men. Well, our force was just | compel her to stop.” That is going rather 
about that number before we sent 8,000 farther than some of those hon. Gentle- 
men to America. Having sent 8,000} men who seem to concur with him are 
men to our Canadian Provinces, it follows | likely to agree to. It is, certainly, much 
that we have now in the United Kingdom | farther than I am prepared to go. The 
a smaller force than what the right hon. | right hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ You have 
Gentleman and his friends thought no! said you have no objection to these arma- 
more than adequate for the protection of | ments—you approve of them.” I have 
our shores and the maintenance of our| never said anything of the kind. I never 
empire. The right hon. Gentleman has/| said we did not object to them. It is 
also adverted to ovr naval forces, which | because we objected to them that we pro- 
he thinks too great. There again is a! posed to this country to increase our own. 
question very difficult for the right hon. | What I said was that we had no right to 
Gentleman to settle with his late colleagues ; | make an international objection to them, 
because not only did the right hon. Gen- | that we had no right to dictate to France 
tleman the Member for Droitwich (Sir J. |the amount of naval foree which it was 
Pakington) propose, when in office, a re- |necessary for her own purposes to main- 
construction of the navy—an alteration ne-| tain. France, the right hon. Gentleman 
cessarily accompanied with very considera- | says, has her own shores to defend, her 
ble expense—not only did he begin to| own commerce to protect. Iler interests 
turn sailing vessels into screws, and then|are in every part of the world; and 
again to substitute iron ships for wooden | France tuss a right to judge what amount 
ships, according to his own plan, but last | and what kind of naval force it suits her 
year, somewhere about this time, the right | purpose to keep up. But we have the 
hon. Gentleman came down and made ee right ; and it does not follow, be- 
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cause we are on good terms with France, } 


and hope so to continue, that we should 


on that account allow her, exercising her | 


own freedom of choice, to become stronger 
at sea than ourselves. The right hon. 


Gentleman says we ought to maintain our | 
naval supremacy at any cost, and that it | 


is our national interest to do so. He 


might have said much more than he did, 
on this point, but he said enough, and he 


showed that whatever kind or description 
of naval force France may have, we 
are bound, without anticipating hostility, 
without saying that we look upon her as 
intending to be our enemy—it is a matter 
of necessity and national interest, accord- 
ing to his own statement—that we should 
be not only equal, but superior to France 
in naval power. There are obvious reasons 
why it should be so. We have possessions 
all over the world, our commerce floats on 
every sea, and we are vulnerable in hun- 
dreds of places where we can only be 
protected by our naval forces. It is, 


therefore, obvious that, whether for do- 
mestic security, the protection of our 
commerce, or the safety of our posses- 
sions abroad, it is essential that we should 
be as strong at sea as any other Power 


that may be at war with us. Then are 
we expecting that France will be our 
enemy? Well, no! we do not expect 
France to be our enemy—provided always 
that we are able to defend ourselves. 
The Government of France is on friendly 
relations with England, but, at the same 
time, Frenchmen are but men. The 
Government of France consists of hu- 
man beings, and it is not in human na- 
ture, if you are placed in a position in 
which you are likely to have collisions of 
interest with another Power, not to take 
oceasion of superior strength to obtain 
superior advantage and to coerce the 
weaker Power. And therefore I say, 
because I wish this country to remain at 
peace with France, and because I wish 
the alliance between the two countries to 
be lasting, for that very reason I would 
not tempt France or any other Power with 
which we wish to be on a friendly footing, 
by allowing them to obtain such an evi- 
dent superiority, both by land and sea, as 
to place this country at the mercy of the 
forbearance of that Power. 

The right hon. Gentleman seems to 
deride the military superiority of France. 
We do not pretend to rival France in her 
military preparations. But what is the 
fact? Before these 8,000 infantry and 
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artillery went to Canada we had in thig 
country about the force which he says 
existed during the time of his Government 
—namely, 100,000 men. What is the 
military force of France? On the Ist of 
January last France had 446,000 men, 
under arms. She had, in addition, 
170,000 men of reserve, liable to be called 
back to the ranks at a fortnight’s notice, 
Besides that, she has upwards of 200,000 
National Guards. Therefore her regu- 
lar forces under arms or liable to be 
called on at a fortnight’s notice are 
616,000 men to our 100,000. The French 
Government have since determined that 
towards the end of the year 31,000 of 
the 446,000 shall be transferred from 
the active army to the reserve, making 
no difference in the amount available, 
but diminishing the expense without di- 
minishing the eventual efficiency. I should 
say that, besides the 616,000 men, there 
are 70,000 of the conscription of the 
present year, who might be called out 
at any moment if necessary. The right 
hon. Gentleman says the French have 
fortresses and garrisons. So they have. 
They have the garrison of Paris, and 
he omitted to say, but I allow, that they 
have a foree in Algeria—all making a 
certain amount of diminution in their dis- 
posable force. But, allowing for ail this 
deduction, and then assuming, first of 
all, that anything arose likely to cause 
a eerious collision between England and 
France, and that the events of the war 
should be such as to give France a supe- 
riority at sea—then tell me whether France 
will not be likely to land a force on our 
shores much greater than it would suit our 
army to encounter. Therefore it comes 
to this, that besides the limited and rea- 
sonable amount of military force which we 
may think proper to maintain, it is neces- 
sary for the interest and safety of the 
country that we should have a navy—be 
it of wooden ships when sailing ships were 
employed, be it of screws when screws 
were employed, or be it of iron now that 
iron-clad ships are most likely to be em- 
ployed—it is absolutely necessary for our 
purposes (and I quite agree with the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droitwich) 
that we should be at all events equal, and, 
if possible, superior to the French in our 
naval armament, of whatever description it 
may be. Well, Sir, but this cannot be done 
without considerable expense, and each 
successive improvement in nava ]warfare 
brings with it additional expense. A 
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screw line-of-battle ship was more costly 
than a sailing ship. The old rule was 
that a 100-gun line-of-battle ship cost 
£100,000. When we built screw line- 
of-battle ships, or lengthened others and 
fiited them with the screw, they cost 
£150,000. Then, as soon as you resort 
to iron-clad ships the expense is increased; 
and as the cost of each individual ship is 
increased, so for the time you increase 
the Naval Estimates. The alternative, 
therefore, is between a temporary increase 
of expenditure or leaving yourselves in a 
condition in which your peace and tran- 
quillity, and all the blessings which they 
bring with them, depend upon the forbear- 
ance and goodwill of a great Power that 
may be tempted by a hundred different 
causes to place you in a situation in which 
you will have no choice but to acquiesce 
in submission. Well, then, I appeal to 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Pakington) 
for a justification of that portion of our 
naval expenditure which has been neces- 
sary for the purpose of beginning the re- 
construction of our navy. And what is 
the condition of our navy? I will talk 
now of iron ships. I am aware that we 
have a greater number of wooden linc-of- 
battle ships than the French. But we 
were told not long since in this House 
that the days of wooden ships have gone 
by, and that no wooden ships would stand 
against such vessels as the Merrimac or 
the Monitor, and that war at sea hence- 
forward must be determined by iron ships 
alone. It may not be amiss to mention, 
in passing, that the Monitor, in its passage 
from New York to the scene of action, 
was as near going to the bottom, by the sea 
breaking over her and going down her 
tower, as was possible without actually 
sinking. Then, what is our relative posi- 
tion? The right hon. Gentleman says the 
French Government gave him their pro- 
gramme, and that it has not been fally 
earried out. The number of French iron- 
clad ships either built or building—some 
of them launched and some going to sea— 
is thirty-five or thirty-six. [Lord CLARENCE 
Pacet: Thirty-six.] The number we 
have either built or building is twenty- 
five. So that France is already ahead 
of us by eleven, and their programme, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman, is 
not yet fully carried out. I do not know 
what that programme was, If they gave 
a statement to the Earl of Derby’s Govern- 
ment, which that Government acquiesced 
WX, it is rather too late for us to make 
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any formal representation to France ; and, 
moreover, I do not know, when we consider 
France as a great Power, having great 
naval interests and liable to be brought 
into conflict with other States—I do not 
know that we could reasonably say to 
France, ‘‘ You ought to stop where ‘you 
are, and wait till we get ahead of you.” 
But, we being eleven ships behind the 
French, I think there is no ground for 
stating that in regard to our naval, any 
more than our military establishments, we 
are going beyond what the true interests 
of the country require. I shall not trouble 
the House with any further statement, 
except to say that I think the right hon. 
Gentleman judged wisely in abstaining 
from asking the House to do that which 
he says would have been tantamount to 
a vote of want of confidence—namely, to 
determine for itself the necessary amount 
either of our military establishment or of 
our naval establishment. We shall be 
ready next year, when the circumstances 
of the time will be patent to all mankind, 
and of which, with his peculiar knowledge, 
the right hon. Gentleman will be well able 
to judge, especially if he does not trust too 
implicitly to those sources of information 
of which I have already spoken—we shall 
then be ready to discuss with him what 
may be the proper amount of our naval and 
military establishments ; and I can asstire 
him and the House, that if by a change of 
circumstances it shall appear that any con- 
siderable reduction worth offering to the 
IIouse ean be made in our establishments, 
we shall be too happy to avail ourselves of 
that opportunity. We can have no interest 
in enlarging establishments and in increas- 
ing expenditure, and imposing thereby 
charges and burdens on the people. No- 
thing makes a Government more popular 
than diminishing burdens. Perhaps it is 
a wrong thing for me to say this, becausé 
the attempt made by my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer last year 
to diminish the burdens of the country by 
repealing taxation did not make him very 
popular with some classes in this House. 
Nevertheless, that attempt was by the 
country at large fully appreciated ; and, 
not intimidated by tliese reproaches, nor 
daunted by the reception which the re- 
duetions proposed by my right hon. Friend 
met with from some persons in this House, 
I can assure the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite and the House that it will be our 
duty, as we shall feel it also a pleasure, to 
avail ourselves of any charige of circum- 
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stances which might enable us by reducing 
our establishments to diminish in any de- 
gree the burdens bearing on the people. 
Mr. LINDSAY observed, that the noble 
Lord, when he stated that France had, 
built and building, thirty-six iron-clad 
ships, and that this country had only 
twenty-five, ought to have mentioned the 
size of the ships, for that was an im- 
portant point. Taking the case of La 
Gloire and the Warrior, the latter was 
equal to two of the former; so that if 
the twenty-five iron-clad ships of this 
country were in like manner double the 
size of the thirty-six French (though he 
did not think that France had at this 
moment so many, built and _ building), 
England would have practically fifty ships 
to the thirty-six of France. He conceived 
that the noble Lord had not answered the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
for it was extraordinary that during the 
last three years the expenditure of this 
country had been increased, because it was 
said that France was adding to her mili- 
tary and naval armaments, and did not in- 
tend long to maintain her friendly relations 
with England. He had all along con- 
tended that France did really mean to 


remain on friendly terms with England, 
and of this intention she had given con- 
vincing proof in joining her armaments to 
those of England in the Crimea, China, 


and Mexico. Last year, too, when Eng- 
land got into trouble with the United 
States, the French Government again 
came forward in a friendly way, and the 
despatch of M. Thouvenel did quite as 
much, or more, than all the preparations 
made by the British Government to obtain 
the release of the persons seized on board 
the Trent. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that he had reason to believe that 
this country was not on such friendly terms 
with France in respect to American policy 
as might be desired. He could confirm 
substantially all the right hon. Gentleman 
had said on that point ; and the noble 
Lord was not justified in giving a flat de- 
nial to the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Before long, the country would 
find that the right hon. Gentleman’s re- 
presentation was substantially correct. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that the difficulty which a preliminary ex- 
citing discussion, like the one just termi- 
nated, threw in the way of those who 
really desired to address the House on the 
subject of the Bill before it, was very 
great. The Bill itself was the mosv volu- 
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minous tax Bill ever submitted to the 
House. In his opinion, the attempt to 
combine together in one measure various 
separate matters of taxation only caused 
great inconvenience, and rendered it al- 
most impossible fairly to consider the sub. 
jects of taxation. He wished to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether there 
was any Supplemental Estimate to be 
brought forward, or any Vote of Credit for 
the expenses of the China war. If so, he 
should question the propriety of that pro- 
ceeding, and perhaps submit a Motion on 
the subject. With regard to the Bill under 
consideration, he felt great objection to 
the manner in which the income tax was to 
be collected, but the difficulty of discussing 
the different points of an omnium gatherum 
measure like the present was almost in- 
superable. He also wished to direct the 
attention of the Government to the neces- 
sity of issuing some instructions directing 
the surveyors of the Inland Revenue Office 
to adopt a less vexatious system of col- 
lecting the income tax. The fact was, that 
if an income tax payer wanted to know 
the law, he ought to be an attorney, anda 
very sharp one too—so many Acts of Par- 
liament had to be referred to. He wished 
also to call the attention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to another point. The 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue were, 
he found, empowered to appoint collectors 
under the Bill and to take security, but 
they might also make the appointments 
without security in the event of their not 
being able to find anybody to undertake 
the responsibility. Now, in his opinion, 
security ought to be required in each case, 
as was the case in Scotland by virtue of a 
special law. It was universally felt to be 
a great hardship that parishes should pay 
twice over because collectors made default; 
and by altering that practice a sense of 
being unfairly treated would be got rid of. 
The two evils to which he had drawn at- 
tention could, he believed, be remedied by 
the action of the Executive alone. He 
regretted that the House did not seem to 
pay that attention to matters referring to 
oppression upon the taxpayer which was 
their first duty. He was prepared to dis- 
cuss foreign politics at the proper moment, 
but he thought that it was an extremely 
desirable opportunity for discussing those 
special matters that pressed upon the peo- 
ple in reference to taxation under this Bill. 

Mr. HUNT said, he thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) could not be at all aware of the 
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ill-feeling that existed in the county which 
he (Mr. Hunt) represented on account of the 
overcharges which had been made. It was 


almost wholly an agricultural district, and | 


it was next to impossible to get up an 
agitation upon any subject ; but etill the 
whole country round was in a state of 
ferment in consequence of the vexatious 
proceedings to which the taxpayers had 
been exposed. The subject had been 
brought under his (Mr. Hunt’s) attention, 
not only by taxpayers, but by the Commis- 
sioners themselves ; and having made inqui- 
ries at Somerset House, he had drawn up 
the form of the Return which had been laid 
before the House in concert with one of 
the heads of departments there. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated the other night that 
the Return did not give a fair statement of 
the operations of the surveyors, and that 
might be very true; but then, upon the 
other hand, it did not give a fair statement 
of the grievances of the taxpayers. His 
Returns, however, in fact, showed all that 
it was intended to show—how many per- 
sons had been brought up on appeal by the 
action of the surveyor, and how many had 
been unwarrantably brought up ; and if he 
had moved for a Return in reference to 


-what had been done by the local assessors, 


it would have shown a still greater amount 
of hardship. The right hon. Gentleman 
had told the House that 3,248 cases had 
been wholly omitted from charge by the 
local assessors ; but having spent some 
time at the department which had the con- 
trol of these matters, and pursued investi- 
gations there, he (Mr. Hunt) could say 
that in many of these cases the fault of the 
assessors was only a technical one, for 
many of the persons omitted from charge 
were people who were not liable to be 
taxed. He had ascertained that in 1,229 
of these cases the persons were not liable 
to the tax. It was very true that the as- 
sessors ought to have brought them into 
the assessment, and then they ought to 
have stated their exemption ; but it was 
very difficult to make people who were not 
liable understand that. He would admit 
that in 1,876 out of the 3,248 cases the 
surveyor had done his duty by bringing 
them under assessment. The right hon. 
Gentleman also mentioned that there were 
2,720 cases where the surveyor had 
charged persons in excess of the amount 
charged by the assessors; but he (Mr. 
Hunt) had ascertained from Somerset 
House that 477 of these persons were not 
liable to be charged at all; and in the 
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remainder there might be many cases in 
which the overcharge was so small that it 
was not thought worth while to appeal. 
In the three divisions of Northampton. 
Wellinborough, and Kettering, which fell 
under the supervision of one surveyor— 
962 appeals had been heard against the 
assessments under Schedules A and B—he 
was not speaking of the number entered— 
and that out of that number the charge 
had in 337 instances been reduced, while 
in 409 it was wholly disallowed. In the 
district of Kettering there were most com- 
plaints. Under Schedule A there were 
272 appeals against the surveyor’s charges, 
which were confirmed in only 38 instances, 
they were reduced in 92, and in 142 the 
parties were discharged. Under Schedule 
B there were 185 appeals, and in only 14 
were the surveyor’s charges confirmed ; in 
46 they were reduced, and in 125 they 
were wholly disallowed. These cireum- 
stances, he considered, fully justified the 
ratepayers of Kettering in signing that 
declaration in which, while expressing their 
readiness to make all reasonable allowances 
for the officers in question in the discharge 
of their duties, they stated that they natu- 
rally felt that it was not just they should 
be put to the expense and inconvenience 
which those appeals involved. His com- 
plaint resolved itself into two heads, that 
of speculative overcharge made upon per- 
sons who were liable to pay something ; 
and the other, the cases of small occupiers 
who had been charged, but who were not 
liable at all. As to the latter class, he 
must lay some part of the blame on the 
right hon. Gentleman himself; because he 
believed it to be an indirect consequence of 
his financial policy. It had hitherto been 
the practice, when a new assessment was 
made, for the surveyor to meet the parish 
assessors and go through the rate books ; 
and if the assessors were satisfied that any 
small occupiers had not sufficient income to 
render them liable to the tax, the exemp- 
tions were allowed without troubling them 
to appeal. It was true the claims for 
exemption ought to be made ; but it was 
very hard that from a technical omission 
persons should be put to the inconvenience 
of appealing. At Kettering, hundreds of 
persons had to attend for three days; and 
when their cases were heard, their appeals 
were at once allowed. The excuse given 
was, that the Act of last Session passed at 
so late a period, and the tax was wanted so 
quickly, that there was not time to consult 
the parish assessors. He believed that it 
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was the present hand-to-mouth financial] 
policy which had caused the necessity for 
this hurried collection, by which such great 
inconvenience had been caused. He also 
believed, that if the balances in the Exche- 
quer were such that they could give the 
taxpayers more time, and if the quarter’s 
tax had not been wanted immediately after 
the passing of the Act, the taxpayers need 
not have been put to so much inconveni- 
ence. The subject was one of importance to 
many persons, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would turn his attention to it. 
Mr. BONHAM-CARTER said, that his 
information to a great extent confirmed 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman ; but 
he thought that much weight was due to 
the observation of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that a great dea! of the incon- 
venience had arisen from the fault of the 
local assessors. A very considerable num- 
ber of the Commissioners were in favour of 
the assessment being more under the con- 
trol of the Government; and he himself 
could speak from personal experience of 
great inconvenience being caused by there 
not being sufficient control over a young 
surveyor, He thought that considerable 


improvement might be effected by giving to 


those who had to make returns a notice 
which should be a little fuller and clearer. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I must take the liberty of telling 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire, 
that I think two of the steps taken by him 
in this matter are very inconvenient. In 
the first place, he has, unfortunately, 
caused to be laid upon the table a Return 
which is wholly fallacious, and which gives 
unjust and inaccurate expression of the 
case. Any one would suppose from that 
Return, that the surveyor had had to deal 
wjth some 900 cases, in the majority of 
which he had been wrong. I must again 
remind the House that the surveyor, in 
consequence of the total break-down of the 
local machinery, was called upon to go 
down and to deal with 6,000 cases. Of 
that number in only one in six were there 
appeals. In only one out of eight of those 
cases was the surveyor’s judgment at all 
declared to be wrong, and in one out of 
fifteen only was he declared to be entirely 
wrong. I must again express my sincere 
regret that the hon. Member, in discharging 
the duty which it was quite right for him 
to have undertaken, has taken such insuffi- 
cient means of bringing the truth before 
the House. But I must also venture to 
say, that nothing can be more inconvenient 
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—not for the Government, but for the 
public—than to bring such cases before 
the House without previously making an 
appeal to the executive Government. The 
consequence of the hon. Member’s mode 
of proceeding is, that I never heard of 
these cases until they were brought to my 
notice by the paper that has been laid 
upon the table. I would again suggest, 
that according to the usual and almost 
universal practice of hon. Members, in 
the first instance, when any complaint is 
made of the collection of taxes, the facts 
should be made known to the responsible 
Minister, and he then will have a full 
opportunity of inquiring and of forming his 
judgment upon the facts. If that judg. 
ment is dissented from, of course the ap- 
peal to this House still remains ; but then 
the time of the House is only occupied in 
considering the real points in dispute. I 
have no doubt that many of the parties 
referred to have suffered great inconve- 
nience, but it is only upon the most par- 
ticular statement that I can take any 
useful step. The particulars of individual 
eases would enable me to judge whe- 
ther there has been any excess in the 
conduct of the surveyor, but I cannot 
gather from this paper the particular facts. . 
If the hon. Member will give me the par- 
ticulars of any case which he thinks will 
illustrate the complaint he makes, I will 
examine into them, and give the proper 
instructions. It is impossible for us to 
have a staff of officers all over the country 
adequate to discharge their own duties and 
also the duties of the local officers. Their 
proper business is to check the local offi- 
cer. If, however, the local officers fail so 
egregiously as in the case before us, I 
am afraid great inconvenience must en- 
sue. As to the connection between these 
grievances and the financial policy of the 
Government, I may say that the financial 
policy of the Opposition had as much to do 
with it as ours, because the hon. Gentleman 
will recollect that the Bill was, I think, 
three months in this House in consequence 
of questions that were raised upon it. 

do not wonder at his laying the blame upon 
us, but we say that the Opposition is equally 
culpable. There is no doubt that with the 
new assessment there was considerable 
pressure at the close of the year, in order 
to bring into the year the revenue that legi- 
timately belonged to it. As to the points 
raised by the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Wil- 
loughby), I agree that nothing can be mor¢ 
hard than that persons should be called 
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upon to pay a second time on account of 
the default of collectors in cases where the 

arishes have not availed themselves of 
their legal remedies. In 1854 a Bill was 
introduced to give the Government the 
power of appointing collectors where pro- 
per securities had not been taken. I could 
not gather from the hon. Baronet the pre- 
cise suggestion he makes for the improve- 
ment of that Bill; but if he will be good 
enough to send it to me in writing, it shall 
receive my best attention. The hon. 
Baronet asked whether there would be 
any Supplemental Estimates this year. It 
does sometimes happen, as last year, that 
Supplemental Estimates are necessary, and 
in the last Session there were two Supple- 
mental Estimates amounting to £180,000 
for expenses which were more or less in 
view at the time the Budget was brought 
forward, and which the surplus then pro- 
posed was sufficient to cover. At present 


we have no surplus, or nearly none; for I 
cannot speak positively as to how many 
persons will export hops to claim the draw- 
back ; but it would have been dishonest if, 
in bringing forward a budget without a 
surplus, I had been aware that Supple- 
mental Estimates would be required. I 


refer, of course, to matters of new and 
considerable charge. As far as I know, 
np such charges are likely to be brought 
forward during the present year, though, 
of course, | cannot pretend to foresee what 
may occur. With respect to the Vote of 
Credit on account of China, that is a mere 
point of form. I believe it will not be neces- 
sary to ask the House for a Vote of Credit ; 
but a suth of £500,000 must be paid on ac- 
count of the China War ; and if it be found 
that legal authority is requisite for the pay- 
mentof that sum, the question will, of course, 
come before the House of Commons. 

Mr. WHITE said, that the noble Vis- 
count had alluded to his Motion for a re- 
duction of the army by 10,000 men. He 
would admit that on that occasion he was 
not very well supported, as only eleven 
Members voted with him. But he had 
since received assurances from a number 
of Members expressing great regret that 
they had not voted with him in that divi- 
sion. On another occasion, when the 
opinion of the House would be tested 
again, the numbers would therefore be 
much more considerable. He could assure 
the noble Lord that, in consequence of 
what he had said, and of the promises of 
support which he (Mr. White) had received, 
should he haye the honour of a seat in that 
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House next Session, he should feel it his 
duty, if the Army Estimates were upon the 
same scale of magnitude as they were that 
year, to move a reduction not of 10,000, 
but of 20,000 men; and he thought he 
could safely prophesy that he should be 
supported by more than double the mino- 
rity he had upon alate occasion. He might 
be permitted to add, that so curiously con- 
stituted was the House of Commons, that 
although on that occasion ouly eleven gen- 
tlemen went into the same lobby as him- 
self, the House, on the very next night, 
affirmed an abstract Resolution which, if 
carried into effect, would have led to a 
reduction of 20,000 men, and to a dimi- 
nution in the annual expenditure of 
£3,000,000 sterling. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire had said that abstract Resolutions, or 
declamatory declarations of opinion, with 
regard to economy and retrenchment, were 
of no use; and he had given evidence of 
the sincerity of his wish to abridge our 
enormous expenditure, by joining those 
who were opposed to spending more on the 
fortifications at Alderney. If the right 
hon. Gentleman were now in his place, he 
(Mr. White) should have told him, that if 
in the changes of parties he should happen 
again to come into power, he (Mr. White) 
and his friends would support him if he 
only persevered in the course now indicated. 
They would forget and forgive, and offer 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Government 
no factious opposition if only they would 
keep down extravagant expenditure. He 
(Mr. White) and his friends might deplore 
the foreign policy of the right hon, Gentle- 
man as one not consonant with their opi- 
nions, and as one which nine-tenths of the 
people would repudiate ; but, as regarded 
domestic policy, the differences between 
the two sides were unimportant; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman would diminish the 
public expenditure, he would certainly meet 
with no factious opposition. At the same 
time, he (Mr. White) should be glad to have 
some test of what the right hon. Gentle- 
man intended to do. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Rochdale had shown that 
the Government of this country could be 
carried on, without any diminution of its 
prestige, at a cost of £10,000,000 less 
than was now spent. Be that as it may, 
he (Mr. White) believed that a very im- 
portant reduction could be made; and 
he had a strong opinion that at least 
£5,000,000 per annum might be saved 
without any diminution from our prestige. 
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If the right hon. Gentleman could make 
such a reduction as that, he would gain a 
fair hold on the sympathies of the country. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he only 
wished to say one word. He was one of 
those who had never been in love with the 
income tax; he considered it oppressive 
in its nature, and the cause of extrava- 
gance in the Government and Legislature. 
It should be considered rather as a sub- 
sidy than as a regular source of revenue. 
In anything he said he did not wish to 
be considered as commending the tax. 
He merely rose to express a hope that in 
any arrangement the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might make with reference to 
the assessment of the income and property 
tax he would be careful to strengthen the 
local machinery—to assist, but not to su- 
persede it. He had received information 
that alarm had been occasioned in the 
country by the belief that the tax would | 
be assessed by the Government officials. | 
It was thought that this would be a denial | 
of appeal, as the appeal would be from the 
Government assessor to the Government. 
At present it was from the local assessor 
to the officer in immediate connection with | 
the Government, and that was satisfactory. 
He hoped, therefore, that the local machi- | 
nery —which was, perhaps, somewhat rusty | 
—would be rendered more effective rather | 
than be superseded by central authority. | 


Bill read 3°, and passed. 


BRITISH MUSEUM BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I stated generally in intro- 
ducing this Bill what was its general cha- 
racter and purport; and, in point of fact, 
the object and the justification of the mea- 
sure will be best gathered from the papers 
laid upon the table. These papers show in 
what manner the Government and a large 
majority of the trustees have arrived at 
the conclusion that it is necessary to sepa- 
rate the collections of the British Museum; 
and, taken in conjunction with other pa- 
pers, they also show what are the collec- 
tions which the trustees and the Govern- 
ment have, upon the whole, deemed it 
most expedient to remove from the present 
site to one at a considerable distance. 
As respects the measures which are in- 
tended to be taken for this purpose, the 
Bill itself completes, in the main, the ne- 
cessary explanations. The site to which it 
is intended to remove is perhaps the only 
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one which would occur to the minds of 
those hon. Gentlemen who are prepared to 
contemplate the removal at all—I mean, 
South Kensington, that being the only 
desirable place in or about London where 
it is possible to have the necessary com- 
mand of land at a moderate price, com- 
bined with the means of effecting almost 
any expansion, which can be required for 
the Museum in the lifetime of any per- 
son now living. I promised that on the 
second reading I would state briefly the 
views of the Government respecting the 
expenditure likely to be incurred in con- 
sequence of the measures now proposed ; 
and it will be a mistake on the part of 
the House to imagine that this is not a 
very important measure in regard to the 
demand upon the public purse to which 
it will give rise. It is not practicable to 
keep collections like the British Museum 
without a very heavy charge. The pre- 
sent establishment, although not less eco- 
nomical than other public establishments, 
involves an expenditure which, combined 
with that for additions to the collections, 
will convey some notion of what the cost 
of providing accommodation for such an 
establishment will be. But the Govern- 
ment think it would be absurd, at the 
point which things have reached, to pro- 
pose to this House any half measure. 
There were, indeed, differences of views 
as to the amount of additional space 
which would be required, and that is, per- 
haps, the point upon which it is most easy 
to suppose that differences of opinion may 
arise in this House. But we have thought 
it best to follow what appeared to be the 
highest authority—that of Professor Owen, 
backed by precedents and _ illustrations 
which he has adduced from the practice 
of other countries—and these convince us 
that it is impossible to regard as a sufli- 
cient provision for the wants of the Museum 
any less space than five acres of ground, 
with a capacity of further expansion here- 
after. The extension, of course, must 
remain vague, and incapable of minute 
inquiry till further progress has been made 
in the execution of the plan. This, there- 
fore, is the basis of the plan proposed ; 
and we ask the House for the means of 
finding five acres of ground at the least— 
probably somewhat more—and in a place 
too, where, in case of need, there will be 
possibility of some extension. A commit- 
tee of the trustees have investigated the 
question of expense, and they state that 
the cost of five acres of ground, near the 
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site of the present Museum, will be in round | necessary consequence of the removal of 
numbers £50,000 per acre; the cost of the natural history collection; and it is 
the necessary buildings to be erected on/a plan by which a very large amount of 
that site will be £100,000 per acre. The | additional space will be obtained at a cost 
total cost of the ground, therefore, will | comparatively very small, If am correctly 
be £250,000, and that of the buildings | informed, the readjustment will add at 
£500,000. The estimate of the com- least 40,000 feet of available space to the 
mitte was, indeed, somewhat greater, but | Museum, at a cost of about £120,000, or 
these sums may be taken as the amount | at the outside of £130,000. Summing 
in round numbers, The estimate for the; up the whole figures, whichever way the 
building, however, does not include any | question is viewed, it is a matter of con- 
charge for fittings ; nor for enlarging the | siderable public outlay. The whole of the 
present buildings, to which considerable | charge for the purpose at Kensington will 
additions will have to be made. As to} be from £670,000 to £680,000. But, 
the readjustment of the present buildings, | if the same amount of accommodation is 
it will be better to keep that out of! provided at the present Museum, the charge 
view, as the expense of that rearrange- | will be about £960,000 or £970,000. It 
ment will be about the same, whichever | is a great national undertaking. The na- 
plan is adopted. At South Kensing-| tional collection is one of the ornaments 
ton the ground can be obtained for) and treasures of the country, and both the 
£10,000 an acre; this, on the five acres | Parliament and the country will readily 
required, will he a difference in favour of | recognise the duty of keeping it in a state 
the public on the South Kensington site of of efficiency. After the long delay that 
£200,000. Besides this difference, an-|has occurred, and the urgent demands 
other item ought to be taken into view. I | made for complete facilities for exhibiting 
have examined the plans, and I am able to} the collections, I think it would not be 
give a conjectural estimate of the probable | wise in the Government to ask the House 
eost of covering the ground with buildings, | for means of extension less than will be 
but I must not be considered as offering | thoroughly sufficient for a long period of 
more than a reasonable conjecture. Itap-| time. It is for a long period of time, there- 
pears to the Government that the cost of | fore, that these plans have been framed 
the building at Kensington will be from 20 | and submitted to the House. A space of 
to 25 per cent less than the cost of build-| one, or perhaps two acres, in the imme- 
ing on the site of the present Museum. | diate vicinity of the Museum, would cost 
The reason is, that on the latter site the | less than the five acres at Kensington ; 
style of the new buildings would be fixed | but that would not meet the exigency of 
by that of the existing edifice ; whereas, | the case. The structure would hardly be 
by building at Kensington, we shall be | completed before the demand for a fresh 
able to employ a lighter style, with a greater | extension would be revived. We believe, 
amount of window space, and secure a/ therefore, we have proposed what will se- 
cheaper and more convenient structure. | cure the largest amount of extension at 
The present building is in many depart- | the most economical rate. 

ments extremely inconvenient from the de-| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
ficiency of light, while a considerable por- | ‘* That the Bill be now read a second 
tion of the collections require an abundance | time.” 

of light. The whole difference of cost} Mn. GREGORY said, he felt excced- 
in favour of the Kensington site will be) ingly sorry that the right hon. Member for 
£200,000 on the ground, and £100,000 | Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) was not in 
on the building, or £300,000 altogether. | his place, beeause in the remarks which a 
As to the readjustment and enlarging of | few minutes before he had made upon the 
the present Museum, the alterations are | finances of the country he had observed 
described in the papers before the House ; upon the great discrepancy of opinion with 
the effect of them will be to add largely | regard to the expenditure in our museums ; 
to the available space. From 60,000 to/ and if he had been present, would surely 
70,000 feet will be gained to the Museum | have reiterated those statements, and would 
by the removal of the natural history col-| have been of opinion that the time had 
lection, and about half that amount, or| come to make a stand against the enor- 
altogether not less than 100,000 fect. by | mous expenditure proposed in the scheme 
& readjustment of the present site. The! of the Government. He (Mr. Gregory) 
plan of readjustment is regarded as a| was not one of those who had opposed in 
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the abstract the removal of the natural | 
history collections from the British Mu.- | 
seum, or who had insisted upon the neces- | 


sity of works of nature and works of art! 


being exhibited under one roof. Upon the 
whole, he thought that the diffusion rather 
than the concentration of the national col- 
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in which every man who cared for the ar. 
tistic reputation of England must concur, 
| | The hon. Gentleman said: —‘In the British 
Museum we have erected a building with. 
| out reference to its purpose, and which is 
| the very worst of its kind for the exhibj- 
ition of works of art ; 


” and in the plan 
lections should be their object. But his | now proposed the object seemed to be the 
objections to the removal of the natural | mere gaining room, without taking into 
history collections from the British Museum | ‘consideration in the slightest degree to 
were threefold. He objected to the re- | what collections the space was to be de. 
moval, first, because of the central position | | voted, or in what manner the collections 
of the building and its accessibility to the ought to be exhibited. He had always 
lower and middle classes, among whom | |advocated a plan which was inexpensive 
these collections were extremely popular ; ;/ and which was approved by all the artistic 
secondly, because the alterations contem- | feeling of the country—namely, that the 
plated would be a kind of patchwork | second floor of the Museum should be given 


which would bring discredit upon the | 
country ; and lastly, because it would in- 
volve an expenditure utterly dispropor- 
tionate to the object in view — an ex- 
penditure entirely disapproved by every 
man of science with but one exception. 
Professor Owen seemed to be the person 
upon whose sole authority the outlay of 
£700,000 or £800,000 was to be justified. 
But the Professor had stated to the Com- 
mittee that he wished the collections to 
remain at Bloomsbury, if he could only ob- 
tain the requisite space. His expression 
was, ‘‘Not that I love Bloomsbury less, but 
that I love space more ;’’ and he was the 
advocate of the abstract principle of retain- 
ing the collections of art and science under 
one roof, for he signed a memorial in 1858 
against the removal in which was con- 
tained this passage— 

“Her Majesty’s Government, we trust, will 
never yield to the argument, that because in some | 
countries the products of nature and art are ex- | 
hibited in distinct establishments, therefore a like | 
arrangement must be copied here. Let us, on the 
contrary, rejoice in the fact that we have realized 
what no other country can boast—a vast and 
harmonious collection of art and science, round a 
library which illustrates part of each branch of 
knowledge.”’ 

With regard to the second objection—that 
it would lead to patching the Museum, by 
the formation of certain rooms for the 
sculpture—it was obvious that it would be, 
if he might use the phrase, a mere avoirdu- 
pois arrangement—not systematic or chro- 
nolegical, but one in which the statues 
would be placed according to weight, and 
the rooms most capable of sustaining the 
greatest pressure devoted to those of the 
largest size. Upon this point he quoted 
last year the opinion of his hon. Friend the | 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard), and 
he would quote it again, as an opinion 


Mr. Gregory 


up to natural history, and the sculpture 
| placed in cheap galleries capable of con- 
tinuous extension westward. They had evi- 
dence that the expense of such an arrange- 
ment would not amount to one-half the ex- 
pense of the plan now proposed, which 
would provide both for natural history and 
antiquities. The House must remember 
that on the assumption that the present 
plan of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
provided for natural history, there would 
still remain a heavy outlay for the ar- 
rangement of the antiquities ; both which 
objects would be obtained at a com- 
paratively small expenditure by the plan 
he recommended. The last and not 
the least objection was upon the score 
of the cost, and that turned on one thing— 
whether the Iouse was prepared to adopt 
the plan of Professor Owen, or whether it 
| was prepared to adopt the plan of the 
other scientific men who were examined 
‘before the Committee. ‘They had on the 
one side, and standing alone, Professor 
| Owen and his ten-acre scheme, and on the 
other all the other scientific gentlemen, 
who were perfectly unanimous in con- 
demning the plan of Professor Owen as 
being utterly useless and _ bewildering. 
Amongst those gentlemen were Professor 
Maskelyne, Mr. Waterhouse, Dr. Gray, 
Sir R. Murchison, Mr. Bell, Professor 
Huxley, Dr. Sclater, Mr. Gould, and Sir 
B. Brodie. In his letter to the Trustees, 
of the 10th of February, 1859, Professor 
Owen said— 





“Due regard being had to the utmost economy, 
he should require for the proper exhibition of the 
collections of his department, and the accessions 
| likely to accrue in thirty years, a building of one 

story covering more than ten acres, ora “building 
of two stories cov ering five acres.’ 





The questions of. the hon. Member for 
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Hertfordshire (Mr. Puller) proved that 
Professor Owen had not fully considered 
his plan, beeause his hon. Friend pointed 
out, that if he could not do with less 
than a ten-acre building of one story, a 
fiye-acre building of two stories would be 
quite inadequate, inasmuch gs through the 
spaces which it would be necessary to leave 
for the lighting of the two-storied build- 
ing, there would be a considerable loss 
of room. To give the House some idea 
of that gigantic plan, he might mention 
that a part of it consisted of galleries 
of 850 feet in length for the exhibition 
of whales. The scientific men examined 
on the subject one and all disapproved 
of that plan in toto, and they advocated 
what was technically ‘called o ‘‘ ty- 
pical” mode of exhibition—that was, a 
system by which all the genera, the spe- 
cies, and the striking varieties, and, in 
short, everything calculated to attract 
attention or be useful to the public, should 
be shown, without distracting and bewil- 
dering the spectator with innumerable spe- 
cimens of every description, resembling 
each other so nearly that even the most 
experienced person could not detect the 
difference between them except by holding 
them in his hand and closely examining 
them. When asked whether, as a scien- 
tific man, he thought it for the interest of 
science that there should be the immense 
collection contemplated by Professor Owen, 
Sir Benjamin Brodie replied that he did 
not believe it to be at all necessary, but 
thought the whole thing might be done in 
a very much smaller space. One of the 
witnesses examined argued that the House 
of Commons would more readily vote 
£160,000 or £180,000 if split into two 
and divided between two different estab- 
lishments than if asked for in one sum for 
one establishment. The witness was per- 
feetly right, because nothing in the world 
was easier than to bamboozle that House. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, however, gave it as 
his opinion, that looking to the state of 
the finances, the public would not approve 
the House of Commons being so lavish in 
these matters as it had been, and in that 
view, he must say, he (Mr. Gregory) him- 
self entirely concurred. What the Select 
Committee proposed was that there should 
be an exhibition of all objects of general 
interest and utility, that there should be 
drawers in which all other specimens should 
be kept, and that there should be studies 
to which scientific men could resort for 
the purpose of comparing and examining 
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those specimens. Common sense must 
point out to every man, save the mere 
enthusiast, that that was the proper course 
to adopt. And certainly it was astound- 
ing that a conscientious and honourable 
man like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who went itinerating about the country to 
lecture and denounce the extravagance of 
the House of Commons, should, with all 
his professions respecting economy, ven- 
ture to propound a scheme of the kind 
before the House, the first cost of which 
would amount to £790,000. Why, the 
calculation had been made that any person 
visiting the projected Natural History Mu- 
seum, if he wished to inspect the whole of 
the glass cases from beginning to end, 
would have to traverse no less a distance 
than five miles to accomplish it, . 

He next came to the estimate of the 
expense, and here he was glad to find 
himself in such entire accordance with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. His own 
estimate of the cost of Professor Owen’s 
plan, without any architectural front, 
amounted to about £720,000; and in 
that estimate the Committee over which 
he presided generally coincided. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate for 
the building at Kensington was £680,000; 
but the right hon. Gentleman had not al- 
lowed anything for the new library, for 
which it was proved before the Committee 
that a sum of £30,000 more would be re- 
quisite. Then there was also to be taken 
into account the probable charge for new 
fittings and glass cases, which Mr. Smirke, 
the architect, stated in his evidence last 
year would amount, under Professor Owen’s 
scheme, to about £80,000. These various 
sums, in round numbers, would give a total 
of £800,000 to be expended, and they 
must remember that the expense of the 
library was continually increasing, and that 
the cost of transferring that immense col- 
lection to Kensington would be very great. 
Now, it was a financial age, and they re- 
quired to look a little closely into these 
things. The annual expenditure on the 
British Museum was now £98,000—a 
very large sum indeed. The time would 
come, although not in that Session, when 
he should pull in pieces that item, and 
when the House must deal with the enor- 
mous expenditure upon that establishment. 
He found, on examining the Estimates of 
the year, that, taking away the Natural 
History Collections from the Museum, all 
they could expect to gain in the diminished 
expense of that institution was not more 
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than about £12,000 a year. In that esti- 
mate he had debited the Natural History 
Department with half the cost of the staff 
of the Museum ; therefore there would re- 
main an annual charge of some £86,000 
to be met for the British Museum deprived 
of natural history, and there would also be 
the heavy annual cost of the new Natural 
History Museum, together with the enor- 
mous outlay of £790,000 as a first estimate 
upon Professor Owen’s scheme. And then 
Jet them look at the large staff which they 
would have to employ at the new Mu- 
seum at Kensington. The old stereotyped 
phrase on the Treasury Bench was, when 
undertakings were commenced, that since 
they had begun, they must go on, and carry 
out their scheme ; but they had not begun 
the proposed scheme, and he hoped the 
House would take care it was not begun. 
He would express no opinion as to the 
removal of the collection of natural history, 
but that it should be removed at such ex- 
pense in the present state of our finances 
was, if not an insane proposition, one 
which, at least, he could not understand. 
Dealing with scientific men, they might 
rely on this—when they said they wanted 
a very small space for the exhibition of 
their collections, they might place confi- 
dence in them; but if they encouraged 
them to set to work in order to contrive 
what they might consider desirable, they 
would have to excavate another Serpentine 
for an aquarium, or build another crystal 
palace for butterflies. He had very grave 
objections to the Bill. The general artistic 
feeling was that the drawings of the great 
masters should be placed with the national 
pictures, that artists might have the oppor- 
tunity of studying the original designs ; 
but the Bill provided that while the pictures 
were in the National Gallery, the prints 
and drawings should remain at the British 
Museum. He had no objection that the 
prints should remain in the British Museum 
—they were more in the antiquarian line 
of research; but that the drawings should 
be classed among the objects that should 
not leave the British Museum was, he 
thought, something monstrous. There was 
another blot in the Bill which, if it stood 
alone, would be sufficient to condemn it. 
He meant the proposal to transfer to the 
new institution at Kensington a form of 
government which had been disapproved 
of by every witness who had been examined. 
The trusteeship was to be carried dawn to 
Kensington along with the natural history 
collection. He could understand that there 
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might be objections to break up a system 
‘which had lasted so long; but that they 
should extend to a new institution a system 
'which had been condemned as involving 
every fault that could be imagined, surpass. 
ed his comprehension. They should rather 
have taken advantage of the present op. 
portunity of getting rid of that noxious 
| system, which had been condemned by all 
| Committees and Commissions. Ile even 
‘claimed the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Walpole) as an authority on his side 
| —that to transfer a trust to look after the 
natural history collection, when many of 
| the members constituting the trust rested 
| their sole claims on the fact that some 
of their ancestors had contributed some 
statues or books to the Museum, was a 
most illogical proceeding. What he advo. 
cated, if the removal were determined on, 
was, that Sir Roderick Murcaison and Sir 
Philip Egerton, together with five or six 
other scientific Gentlemen, should be 
appointed trustees, not as an executive 
body, but as visitors; the management 
being placed in the head of the department; 
and that a Government officer should be 
responsible for the Estimates of the Mu- 
seum, and bring them before Parliament. 
In conclusion, he sincerely hoped that any 
observations he had made would not be 
imputed to pique on his part because the 
suggestions made by the Committee of 
which he was Chairman were entirely set 
aside. That was not thecase. Yet he was 
bound to say it did appear extraordinary’ 
that every provision had been framed with 
the view, as it were, of contravening the 
decisions at which the Committee of last 
year had arrived. It appeared as if the 
trustees of the British Museum considered 
it quite beneath them to brook or tolerate 
any interference of the ITouse of Commons, 
which annually voted £98,000 in support 
of that institution, which they conceived to 
be their own particular domain, He could 
only say, with regard to the removal of the 
natural history collection, if they found a 
suitable structure, in a suitable position, 
under suitable management, and at a mo- 
derate expense, he could have no objection 
to it; but he did, unquestionably, object 
to the enormous expenditure that would be 
entailed by the Bill for alterations in the 
Museum, which would be a discredit to the 
| country, and were condemned by nearly 
ievery man of science. Influenced by such 
_ motives, he should give every opposition in 
his power to the passing of such a measure, 
not being one of those Members of whom 
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the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli) said a short time since, that they 
showed their liberality by the reckless 
manner in which they advocated every 
attack on the public purse. 


‘Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘upon this day 
three months.”” 


Mz. MONCKTON MILNES: Sir, it 
was the saying of an old wit that when- 
ever there was a topic in vogue he went 
out of town, by which, I suppose, he 
meant that when there was any idea very 
prevalent in the minds of people it was apt 
to infect all their conversation and views 
on other subjects, to pervert in some de- 
gree their judgment and even to render 
them dull. Although the last malady has 
not overtaken my hon. Friend who has 
just sat down, he has allowed himself to 
be too much engrossed by the prevalent 
topic of economy. If subjects like this, in- 
volving great public interests, are converted 
into mere questions of economy, they are 
apt to sink somewhat in the respect of the 
public. Such matters are entitled to be 
judged on their own merits. Ido not see, 
moreover, that the question of economy is 
very much affected by the Bill before us. 
It is intended to authorize the trustees to 


remove certain portions of the national 
collection to some other locality, but con- 
tains no reference whatever to the cost 
of the operation, or to the different plans 


which may be adopted. My hon. Friend 
has anticipated all those questions which 
may be brought legitimately before the 
House when we are desired to vote the 
money for the alterations. The Bill gives 
the Government no power to appropriate 
any money to carrying it out, and what- 
ever the sum required may be—a million, 
or half-a-million—it can only be voted after 
full discussion on the Estimate. The 
object of this Bill is one which I have long 
had at heart, because I have always been 
of opinion that the British Museum ought 
to be divided, and that the proper method 
in which to carry out that division was to 
remove the natural history collection to 
some other locality. In this opinion I 
have had the support of the best officers of 
the institution and of almost every autho- 
rity abroad. In no other country could 
the collection under one roof of this enor- 
mous and heterogeneous collection of ar- 
ticles have occurred, and in England it 
Was not the result of any system of theory, 
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but solely of accident. If the constitution 
of the British Museum had been other than 
it is—if that institution had been a great 
public establishment of science, literature, 
and art, somewhat of the nature of a col- 
lege, where all those subjects might be 
studied with the assistance of professors, 
and where men of different pursuits might 
meet together, modify their opinions, and 
become acquainted with the limits of their 
knowledge, then there might have at- 
tached to the present state of things some 
advantages which would have given it per- 
manence and strength; but the fatal con- 
stitution of the Museum seems to render it 
impossible that these collections can any 
longer remain united. The recommenda- 
tions of the Commission which sat many 
years ago, and of which I had the honour 
to be a member, were, that the Museum 
should be separated into two great divisions, 
one including literature and art, and the 
other science ; that these divisions should 
be under the superintendence, one of a 
first-rate man of letters, and the other of 
a first-rate man of science, and that at the 
head of the whole institution there should 
be some nobleman or gentleman of high 
social power and reputation. If that plan 
had been adopted, you might have kept 
all the collections under the same roof ; 
but under the existing system of manage- 
ment by trustees, you will not much longer 
be able to keep them in the same locality. 
It will be impossible to retain the new 
establishment under the government of the 
trustees of the British Museum. Although 
it is very important that the natural his- 
tory collection should be removed, it is 
equally important that it should be placed 
under such aa administration as will render 
that removal most advantageous to the 
public. The two establishments in this 
country which have bad the most complete 
success are the Observatory at Greenwich 
and Kew Gardens; and each of those 
places is under the sole management of a 
perfectly capable man, communicating di- 
rectly with the Government and perfectly 
understanding what expense he will be 
allowed to incur. I trust that the natural 
history collection will, when it is removed, 
be placed upon a similar footing, and that 
the system of trustees will, if continued 
at all, be confined within the present 
boundaries of the British Museum. My 
hon. Friend went into great detail about 
the plan of Professor Owen, and produced 
several authorities to show that it is en- 
tirely objectionable. But those authorities 
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did not object to the system of Profes- 
sor Owen; they merely stated that they 
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science, and do not let us be influenced 


| the fact that we have heard a capital speech 


did not think it necessary for purposes of |in favour of economy in the early part of 


scientific demonstration or of public amuse- 
ment. The question, how much is to be 
shown in the Museum, depends upon the 
further question, whether the Museum is 
intended for purposes of public amusement 
or of scientific demonstration. If you are 
to have a great first-rate museum of 
natural history, you must not have any 
strict limitation for want of space; you 
must allow the exhibition to be commen- 
surate with the present state of science. 
The old idea of a museum of natural his- 
tory was the exhibition of a whale, a tiger, 
and a few birds of Paradise, what are 
called specimens interesting to the public 
in general. Such an exhibition could not 
now be passed off as a museum. Every 
day science is becoming more and more 
clearly defined ; every day distinctions, 
imperceptible to the public and even to 
well-informed men, open to the minds of 
men of science new regions of discovery 
and new realms of thought. Look at that 
great work, the publication of which last 
year formed the commencement of a new 
era of science in England—Mr. Darwin’s 
It is 


work upon the Origin of Species. 
clear that a museum, to be complete, must 
include many specimens which, although 
of the greatest importance to the man of 
science, are of no interest to the mere 


visitors to the institution. I hope that 
whatever we do we shall do in a serious 
and scientific manner, and not establish a 
mere natural raree-show. What we want 
to do is to rival that magnificent establish- 
ment, the Jardin des Plantes ; an estab- 
lishment which has satisfied the aspirations 
of all scientific men, but which it never 
occurred to any Frenchman to unite with 
the Louvre. I know there is something 
to be said for the present state of the 
British Museum as a mere exhibition. It 
may amuse a great many people. The 
amusement of the people is a very import- 
ant object ; but I do not attach the same 
importance to the removal to South Ken- 
sington that some people do, because I think 
that too much weight may be given to 
the miserable moment in which we live, 
overlooking the time before us, when 
perhaps South Kensington will become 
the very centre of London. The main 
question is—is this to be a scientific insti- 
tution or not? If it is, let the matter be 
treated with the liberality with which a 
great nation ought to treat questions of 
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the evening. I do not understand that tlie 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is pledged to any particular 
details either as to space or arrangement, 
and so far from desiring to encourage ex. 
travagance, I gathered from his speech 
that he is taking the economic line; and 
that it is my hon. Friend, who, by desir. 
ing to keep all the collections in Blooms. 
bury, is the advocate of extravagance, 
There can be no doubt that the cost of 
building at Kensington is less than in 
Bloomsbury ; therefore if you go for cheap- 
ness, you will go for Kensington. Any 
building to be erected on or near the 
present locality must be built to some 
degree in accordance with the style of 
the existing structure ; but at Kensing- 
ton we may have a building almost as 
light, although perhaps more permanent 
than that now occupied by the International 
Exhibition. If we leave the British Museum 
in its present state of congestion without 
trying to provide a remedy, I do not think 
we shall do our duty by the collection of 
science and art in this country. It behoves 
those who oppose this Bill to say what is 
to be done with our multifarious collee- 
tions. If, some ten years ago, when the 
most distinguished men in the country 
concurred in opinion that a great museum 
of art should be formed at South Kensing- 
ton, that plan had been carried out, great 
benefits would have been conferred on the 
public. 1 trust, now that a wise scheme 
has been matured by thoughtful men, that 
the House will not refuse to read this Bill 
a second time, but will reserve the dis- 
cussion of details until we get into Com- 
mittee. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, he would 
not venture to give an opinion in direct 
contradiction to that of Professor Owen 
on the scientific question. His plan cer- 
tainly seemed a very extensive one ; but 
the House should remember that in this, 
and in most other cases, it was easy to 
obtain great authorities on either side of 
the question. There were two points in- 
eluded in the proposition before the House 
to which he wished to direet attention— 
the question of finance, and that com- 
prised in the saving clauses of the Bill. 
He could not agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken that the House 
was not entitled on that occasion to dis- 
cuss the financial part of the subject. 
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True, the question of finance was not in- | 
cluded in the Bill, but it formed the staple 
of the speech of the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer, and therefore the House was | 
bound to take it into serious consideration. | 
He confessed, for his own part, that he had 
heard with dismay the statement of the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the | 
contemplated removal would cost about 
£600,000. Hon. Members could not have | 
failed to remark that the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer refused to bind himself as 
to the amount of the actual expenditure 
required, contenting himself with sub- 
mitting what he had called, in his own 
dexterous way, a ‘“‘preliminary and con- 
jectural ’’ estimate. Now, the House 
ought by this time to be pretty wide 
awake as to the meaning of such a 
phrase. Not many years ago a First 
Commissioner of Works laid before the 
House a preliminary and conjectural esti- 
mate for the building in which they were 
then assembled. That estimate amounted 
to the modest sum of £700,000, but the 
actual expenditure up to that time might be 
stated at £2,400,000. In the face of this 
and other equally startling precedents, he 
could not help regarding with alarm, espe- 


cially since a removal'of some kind must 
take place soon, the ‘‘ preliminary and con- 
jectural estimate ”’ of the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. He supposed, that if there 
was to be a removal at all, the most 
economical site which could be fixed upon 
was South Kensington. [Cries of No!] 
Even among those who were opposed to 
removal altogether the opinion was almost 
universal that there was a considerable dif- 
ference in point of expense in favour of 
South Kensington, and this opinion was 
strongly shared in by the hon. Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Walpole), who 
had thoroughly investigated the matter ; 
and to his mind that site had this addi- 
_ tional advantage—that, whatever the ori- 
ginal outlay might be, there was so 
much available land that there could be 
no question of further removals. But 
the great and radical defect of the pre- 
sent Bill was the saving clause, which 
proposed to transfer to South Kensing- 
ton that distinguished and mysterious 
body of trustees which had heretofore 
flourished in Bloomsbury. Only a short 
period had elapsed since the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the right 
hon, Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Walpole), and the hon. Under Secre- 
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acknowledged, that if they had to found 
the British Museum over again, the exist- 
ing system of management was not the 
one which they would select. And yet 
six weeks had scarcely elapsed, and 
the House was called upon to vote 


| £600,000 for a new museum at South 


Kensington, at the head of which it was 
actually proposed to put the very identical 
body of trustees whose mismanagement had 
been so often and so generally condemned. 
At the same time, he thought it a ques- 
tion whether the hon. Member for Galway 
should persist in his Amendment. It might 
convey to the country the impression that 
the hon. Member was opposed to any re- 
moval to South Kensington, whereas his 
real meaning, according to his speech, was 
that it was neither the time nor the place 
to vote so large a sum as £600,000, and 
that some change should be made in the 
system of management. This was an 
early stage of the Bill, and he should be 
sorry to give any vote which could infer 
hostility to the principle of removal, or to 
the site chosen; but if his hon. Friend 
should persist in his Motion, he should 
have his support, as he should feel bound 
to show his sense of the crude and un- 
satisfactory nature of the Bill, and of the 
arguments by which it had been intro- 
duced to the House. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, that if 
a foreigner had been listening to the de- 
bate of that evening, it must have struck 
him that it was, to say the least, a rather 
curious coincidence that a proposal to vote 
£600,000 for a new collection of birds, 
beasts, and fishes at South Kensington 
should have been brought forward on the 
very evening when the leader of the Oppo- 
sition had made a speech denouncing their 
exorbitant expenditure—a speech, he might 
add, which was re-echoed by many Liberal 
Members in that House, as well as by the 
press generally throughout the country. 
The Government might be said to be em- 
ployed at present in digging its own grave. 
The expenditure about to be made so reck- 
lessly was not one on which people were 
agreed. There were many who thought 
that the money might be more beneficially 
applied in other directions for the promo- 
tion of art. Far from thinking it desirable 
that the collections should be separated, 
he could not conceive a more fortunate cir- 
cumstance than that they should be near 
one another, because they knew that a 
simply scientific mind was too apt to de- 
spise the works of imagination, and ima- 
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ginative minds were too apt to despise the 
works of science; but by bringing the, two 
classes together the faults of both were 
corrected. A great deal was said about 
educating the masses, but how were 
people in the south and east of London to 
get to Kensington? Moreover, who could 
answer for the vagaries of fashion? For 
his own part, he believed that its tendency 
would not be always westward, but to- 
wards some of the newer parts of Lon- 
don, either north or south, where the situa- 
tion was more picturesque and the soil 
more favourable. Why did the Commis- 
sioners of 1851 wish to bring down every- 
thing to South Kensington? The National 
Exhibition of 1851 was intended for the 
good of the country, and the surplus funds 
ought to be applied in that sense. If it 
were determined to be for the public inte- 
rest that the collection should be main- 
tained at the British Museum, what right 
had the Commissioners to draw it down to 
South Kensington against the wish of the 
nation? The name of Professor Owen 
had been mentioned frequently, He had 


conversed with Professor Owen, and he 
had said that he did not care where the 
collection was placed, so that he had plenty 


of room. He would, however, of course, 
aad being near the library of the British 
useum. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH observed, that 
they had been many years employed in 
concentrating the public offices, but the 
Bill was one for separating a great depart- 
ment. The trustees of the British Museum 
had conducted the business in Russell 
Square very much through the hands of 
their secretaries ; and if the management 
were to continue as hitherto, after effect 
had been given to the proposed removal, 
there would be a divided, and perhaps con- 
flicting administration, which would lead 
to great expense and great uncertainty, 
and no one would be satisfied. He thought, 
therefore, before they consented to the 
second reading of the Bill, the House 
should understand that the trustees of the 
Museum had some plan for dividing the 
se so that the department at 

outh Kensington should not be interfered 
with, or be under the influence or control 
of the central department in Russell Square. 
If that were not so, constant complaints 
would arise, and dissatisfaction would exist 
between the officers of the Museum. In 
the event of the natural history collec- 
tion being removed, it would be absolutely 
necessary to have a further large outlay 
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for a library in connection with the de. 
partment, as it would be impossible to 
separate that portion of the library from 
the Museum ; and he had been eredibly in. 
formed that such a library for South Ken. 
sington would cost many thousands of 
pounds, 

Mr. PULLER said, he had listened 
with great astonishment to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, which was one 
of the most remarkable instances of a 
petitio principit he had ever heard. His 
calculation that the expense of the collec. 
tion maintained at Bloomsbury would be 
£980,000, while if removed to South Ken. 
sington, it would be only £680,000, pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that Professor 
Owen’s plan was to be adopted. [The 
CuaNncettor of the Excnequer: I said 
so.] Yes; but his right hon. Friend 
treated that part of the case as if it was a 
thing about which there could be no ques. 
tion, and as to which it was not incumbent 
upon him to offer a single argument. From 
what did all the discussions upon the sub- 
ject arise? Was there any pressure for 
the removal of the natural history collee- 
tion? No. All the scientific men ex- 
amined, with the exception of Professor 
Owen, stated that the more limited mode 
of exhibition was the best—part to be kept 
in drawers for the use and study of scien- 
tific persons, and part to be fixed in cases 
for public inspection. The unscientific 
visitors would only be wearied by having 
to pass along miles of glass cases, contain- 
ing in one place several hundred varieties 
of rooks, in another several hundred va- 
rieties of pigeons, and so on ; differing, 
indeed, one from another, but differing, for 
the most part, by such minute distinctions 
as would hardly be appreciable except by 
a well-instructed eye. On the other hand, 
a specimen shut up in a glass case was 
comparatively of little use to the natural- 
ist. What he wanted was to take the 
skin of a bird in his hands, to examine it * 
all round, to hold it up to the light, and 
perhaps to extend its wings aud take ac- 
curate measurements of its different parts. 
Then, as regarded expense, if every species 
were exhibited, as proposed by Professor 
Owen, not only would there be a vast ¢x- 
pense at first for the building and fittings, 
and for obtaining and preparing those spe- 
cies, such for instance as the whales, of 
which there were not at present any speci- 
mens in the Museum, but there would be 
a further and very considerable expense 
continually recurring for the renewal of the 
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collections, if they were to give any true 
jdea of the creatures as they existed in 
life. Because it was well known that the 
colours of many specimens, more especially 
those of delicate shells and the skins of 
the mammalia, entirely faded after a cer- 
tain period of exposure to the light. He 
might mention as an instance the case of 
a valuable collection of differently-coloured 
kangaroos, presented a few years back, 
which after a short time were found to 
be all one colour. What they really 
wanted space for was not the natural his- 
tory collection, but the collection of anti- 
quities. There was at the Museum a large 
and continually-increasing collection of 
sculptures, many of them of great interest, 
which for want of room could not be ex- 
hibited at present, and which were now in 
a state that was really discreditable to the 
nation. The proposal of the trustees to 
find room for these sculptures in the pre- 
sent building by removing the natural 
history collections to Kensington, was open 
to various objections. All persons who 
were really interested in the study of anti- 
quities would wish to have the remains of 
any one country and period brought to- 
gether without reference to their size or 


weight, so that one object might illustrate 
another. But such a chronological arrange- 
ment would be impossible on the plan of 


the trustees. The lighter articles must 
be placed upstairs, the heavier sculptures 
must remain on the ground floor, where 
they could not have that sky light which 
the witnesses most conversant with matters 
of art considered so desirable for exhibit- 
ing them to advantage. Then as regarded 
the comparative expense. If the whole of 
the first floor at the Museum were given 
up to the natural history collections, it 
would be amply sufficient on the more 
limited plan of exhibition; and the ex- 
pense of adapting it for that purpose would 
not exceed the sum proposed by the trus- 
tees to be spent at the Museum. For the 
existing collections of sculptures ample 
accommodation could be provided, and with 
sky light to most of the rooms, by pur- 
chasing one acre of ground between the 
Museum and Charlotte Street and covering 
it with buildings on some such plan as 
that proposed by Mr. Oldfield. That would 
cost £5(),000 for the ground and £100,000 
for the buildings, or £150,000 altogether. 
On the other hand, it was admitted that 
for the building at Kensington more than 
£500,000 would be required ; and it must 
be remembered that by that plan, although 
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the sculptures now at the Museum might 
be accommodated in the existing building, 
no provision was made for further additions 
to the collection of antiquities, so that 
they must sooner or later extend their 
buildings at Bloomsbury. With respect 
to the question of site, he did not lay much 
stress on the facilities which the position 
of the British Museum afforded for the 
visits of the labouring classes ; for, having 
regard to the extension of the metropolis, 
and the increased means of communication 
between the different points, South Ken- 
sington might perhaps become almost as 
convenient in a few years; but in consi- 
dering this question he would have regard 
to the convenience of scientific men. South 
Kensington would be an expensive place 
for them to live in, while the neigh- 
bourhoods north of Tottenham Court Road 
were comparatively cheap. Taken as an 
abstract question, he had no objection to a 
separation of the collection ; but if there 
was to be a separation, his feeling was that 
the sculptures ought to be taken to South 
Kensington, because the were a portion 
of the collection which ssessed more in- 
terest for the persons who lived at South 
Kensington. He should like to hear the 
opinion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Layard) as to whether it 
would not be better to move the sculptures 
than the natural history collection. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, as one of those 
who have taken some interest in the pro- 
posals before the House, perhaps I may be 
permitted to say a few words in support 
of the Bill of my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I do so 
the more willingly, because I believe it is 
known to those who take an interest in 
the British Museum that up to this time 
I have always been of opinion, that it 
would be better to enlarge the Museum 
buildings than separate the collection, and 
take a portion of it to another place. I 
wish to guard myself on this point, beeause 
I still think, that if it could be done, we 
ought to enlarge and extend the present 
Museum so as to keep the collection to- 
gether ; but I shall presently bring before 
the H[ouse the reasons which have con- 
vinced me that we have no longer to deal 
with this question as a matter of choice, 
but as a matter of necessity. The House 
may judge, from the diversity of opinions 
expressed in the course of this debate, 
of the very great difficulty there is in 
dealing with this subject in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Of those who have spoken, 
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no two Gentlemen have agreed in opi- 
nion. Some hon. Members are for one 
plan and others for another. Some are 
for having the collection arranged typi- 
cally, some for exhibiting them in parts, 
and some are for the plan suggested by 
the most scientific man of the day in his 
particular line. It may be said, and, in- 
deed, it has been said by Professor Owen 
—and it must come home to any one who 
wishes that this great collection should 
be available for all the great purposes to 
which it can be applied—it may be said, 
and it has been said, that the great object 
of having these collections together, and 
of exhibiting these specimens in the form 
and to the extent Professor Owen de- 
sires, is that we may show—to use his own 
words—the one creative principle extend- 
ing and manifesting itself through all parts 
of creation. I do not presume to give an 
opinion upon that point ; but this I dosay, 
that when it has got the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Owen, the House will do well to hesi- 
tate before it decides against the opinion 
of such a man. If the present Museum is 
to be extended, we shall want a very large 
additional space. Professor Owen thinks 
that less than five acres will not suffice; 


and in order to gain that space around the 
Museum, it will be necessary to buy all the 
houses on three sides of the Museum, to 
pull them down, and construct buildings 
on the site to hold the entire collection. 
The cost will be £50,000 an acre, or 
£250,000 for the purchase of the land 


alone. By going down to South Kensing- 
ton—and this is the great argument for 
removing a portion of the collection—the 
same quantity of ground can be purchased 
for one-fifth of that sum. That is a con- 
sideration which, when we are dealing with 
the matter financially, we ought not to lose 
sight of. Ten years ago, the trustees ap- 
plied to the Government for the opportu- 
nity of extending the space of the present 
Nuseum. The Government replied, they 
were not prepared to sanction the exten- 
sion of the old building. In 1857 the trus- 
tees, among whom were Earl Russell, Lord 
Macaulay, Earl Stanhope, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, and Sir Benjamin Brodie, came 
to a resolution, urging the Government to 
enable them to buy some of the houses to 
the north of the Museum, that they might 
provide accommodation for the sculpture 
then in glass sheds under the portico. The 
Government referred the matter to a Com- 
mission. Thus the trustees neither neg- 
lected their duty in 1851 nor in 1857 ; but 
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the action of the Government, the appoint. 
ment of a Commission, and the difference 
of opinion in this House, prevented the 
recommendation of the trustees from being 
acted upon. If their suggestions had been 
adopted, the gradual extension of the Mu- 
seum would have been commenced ten 
years ago, new space might have been 
added as circumstances required, and one- 
half, if not the whole, of the ground re- 
quired might have been by this time 
purchased. The refusal of the Govern. 
ment, however, the action of this House, 
and the inquiry by a Commission and a 
Committee, have prevented this great good 
from being achieved. What is our present 
position? At the present moment the 
rooms of the Museum are so crowded that 
neither the antiquities nor the natural 
history collection can be exhibited to ad- 
vantage. That has been the case for the 
last five or six years. Let me ask the 
House, whether they would wish all these 
antiquities from Halicarnassus, Cyrene, 
and Cnidus to remain in glass sheds under 
the portico of the Museum, because they 
will neither grant the extensiom of the 
Museum on its present site nor allow the 
antiquities to be removed to any other 
spot? We have the finest collection in 
the world in natural subjects, as well as 
in subjects of art and literature; and the 
real way for the House to regard this 
matter is to take care that at the end of 
fifty years those who come after us may 
not look back with regret at the want of 
due accommodation for this magnificent 
collection. The question is, whether you 
can provide the additional space neces- 
sary for keeping the Museum where it 
is, or whether you are not driven by 
necessity to go elsewhere. If you reject 
this Bill, what do you intend to do? To 
purchase the houses around the Museum? 
If so, your expenses will be financially 
greater. Will you leave the objects where 
they are? If so, the trustees will every 
year be unjustly reproached for having & 
collection which they do not exhibit. If 
the House declines to adopt either of these 
atternatives, will any hon. Member get up 
in his place and say that we could find s 
better site for a portion of the collection 
than South Kensington ? If no better site 
can be found—if nothing financially more 
economical can be proposed, the expense 
being diminished, moreover, by spreading 
it over a period of years, can we do & 
better thing than to pass this Bill? My 
noble Friend (Lord H. Lennox) says there 
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js a saving clause that the trust is to re- 
main with the present trustees, and the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) 
reminds me that I have expressed an 
opinion, if the matter were res integra, in 
favour of having one responsible person at 
the head of an executive body. I adhere 
to the opinion that in every department of 
the Government the principle of individual 
responsibility in executive matters is the 
best. That is, however, no reason why 
you should intefere with a trust that has 
long existed, unless that trust has been 
mismanaged. I defy any hon. Gentleman 
to show mismanagement in the present 
trust. So difficult are these questions that 
when the hon. Member for Galway consi- 
ders what would be the trust that he would 
substitute for the present, he creates a 
similar trust ; for he would put upon it Sir 
Roderick Murchison, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cheshire (Sir P. Egerton), and 
one or two gentlemen at the head of depart- 
ments at South Kensington, to see that 
all is properly managed. That would be 


really a revival of the present trust in a 
more limited form. The real truth is, that 
the best management is by making the 
keepers of every department responsible 


for that department, They are always on 
the spot ; they apply their minds to the 
subject of their collections, and it should 
be their duty to suggest to the trustees the 
additions that ought to be made, and the 
measures necessary to be taken. By that 
means you get an individual responsibility, 
and at the same time a superintending 
control. That is exactly what you have 
got now, and it is far better to continue 
the sae management than to hand over 
the Museum to a new set of men, because 
that will only increase the expense instead 
of diminishing it. If, then, the removal or 
extension of the Museum is no longer a 
matter of choice, but of necessity—if the 
expenses to be incurred will be less by 
removing to South Kensington that portion 
relating to natural subjects, retaining at 
the Museum the collections relative to 
literature and art—I ask the House to 
pause before it rejects this Bill, unless it is 
prepared to agree to some plan that is pre- 
ferable to the present. If I could have my 
own way, and could be sure that the House 
would consent, by purchasing the houses 
around the building, to make the present 

useum the receptacle for holding the 
entire collection, I should be in favour of 
that plan. As, however, that course is 
not likely to be sanctioned either by the 
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House or the Government, I trust that the 
House will agree to this Bill, and that 
when we get into Committee we may 
make provision for the proper reception of 
this collection, so that, in the words of the 
Act, it may ‘‘ remain and be preserved for 
public use to all posterity.” 

Mr. COX said, the Bill involved an 
expense of nearly £700,000. As the na- 
tional expenditure was £70,000,000, and 
as the noble Lord did not hold out the 
slightest hope of reducing it, he hoped 
the House would not sanction a further 
outlay, for which no necessity whatever 
had been proved. Under present circum- 
stances they might very well wait until 
they saw the result of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s (Mr. Disraeli’s) administra- 
tion. When they had realized the reduc- 
tion of the five or six millions per annum 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
shadowed forth, it would be time to talk 
not about removing any portion of the Mu- 
seum, but about adopting the plan which 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken admitted that he should himself pre- 
fer, and having one great collection in one 
building. Besides, he (Mr. Cox) did not 
think the scheme proposed was the best 
that could be adopted, even if the division 
of the collection was really a necessity. 
After the experience they had had of the 
tens of thousands of persons who every 
holiday visited the Museum, they must be 
aware that the natural history collections 
were precisely those which afforded most 
amusement, and, he hoped, instruction to 
the masses. If, therefore, they must take 
anything to the West End, it should be not 
that which interested the millions, but that 
which interested the few. He must say he 
had been much struck with the phraseo- 
logy of the schedules contained in the 
Bill. It was not stated what was intended 
to be removed, but what was “ capable of 
being removed.”” Surely books and manu- 
scripts and antiquities were as capable of 
being removed as the natural history col- 
lections. If the books were removed, they 
would be removed from a place where they 
could be generally used to a place where 
they would be used in a very minor degree, 
because they would be removed from a 
very populous to a less populous locality. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, this sub- 
ject is fortunately not new to the House, 
and I am certainly not desirous of oc- 
cupying its attention more than a few 
minutes, The question has undergone 
so much consideration by different Go- 
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vernments, and has so frequently been 
brought under the notice of the trustees 
of the Museum, of whom I have the ho- 
nour to be one—[Jronical cheers.] I 
confess I do not understand the meaning 
of that cheer. I have taken part in vari- 
ous debates on this subject, and have 
therefore acquired some knowledge of it, 
which, perhaps, other hon. Members of 
the House may not have obtained. This 
question has at different times been re- 
ferred by the executive Government to 
the trustees of the British Museum, and 
I apprehend that nobody is so well quali- 
fied to form an opinion upon the interests 
of that institution, or the management of 
its collections, as the trustees, who are 
persons of all opinions, representing all 
departments of science and art. After 
many decisions, which I admit have been 
various and conflicting, they have ended 
by agreeing almost unanimously to the 
adoption of the plan which has lately been 
brought under the notice of the House. 
They say it has become practically im- 
possible to maintain all the collections 
which are now united in the British Mu- 
seum, that some separation has become a 
matter of necessity, and that some ar- 
rangement by which the natural history 
collection shall be provided for in some 
other building than the existing British 
Museum, is, on the whole, the most ex- 
pedient. Now, an hon. Gentleman has 
told the House to-night that it is only the 
collection of antiquities and not that of 
zoology which is inadequately provided 
for. Now, to that statement I wish to 
give an entire denial; and if it is the wish 
of the House that that splendid collection 
now located at the Museum should be 
adequately accommodated, it has become a 
matter of necessity either to enlarge suffi- 
ciently the present buildings or to provide 
others elsewhere. The trustees have con- 
sidered the propriety of purchasing land 
in the vicinity of the Museum. To that 
there are two objections—one that the 
land in the immediate vicinity of the Mu- 
seum is more expensive [‘* No’’]—yes, it 
is more expensive than land in a less 
central and more suburban position—and 
the other and most powerful objection is, 
that by attempting to combine large and 
miscellaneous collections in one building 
you prevent that efficient management 
which would be better secured if some of 
the collections were otherwise located. 
We have only to consider, then, where a 
site may be found. It may be proposed 
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to obtain a site in the Regent’s Park or 
some other place in the neighbourhood of 
the most frequented part of the metropolis; 
but the offer of the trustees of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 to give the land at Kensing. 
ton Gore at a moderate price, determined 
the trustees and the Government in favour 
of that scheme. And I cannot conceive a 
more wonderful scheme than that of the 
hon. Member for Poole (Mr. H. Seymour), 
that the trustees should give the land at 
a less price 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, theland 
would bring £10,000 per acre. What he 
proposed was that the Commissioners 
should give the land, which was half paid 
for by public money, that it should be 
sold, and the proceeds be applied to pur- 
chase land near the Museum. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: That makes 
the case rather worse, because the hon, 
Member says that this land was bought by 
the public money. [Mr. H. Seymour: One 
half part of it.] The land was purchased 
by the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1851. But then came another proposal 
from his hon. Friend in his zeal for 
economy. 

- Medio de fonte leporum 
** Surgit amari aliquid.” 

There came out a plan for a great street, 
from Trafalgar Square to the British Mu- 
seum, with a view to diminish the public 
burdens. Now, I should think, if we were 
to purchase all the land through the Seven 
Dials, Holborn, and that part of the town, 
the probability is that we should not pay 
the bill with less than £2,000,000. When 
hon. Members bore in mind that the plan 
had been carefully examined and ultimately 
agreed to by the’ trustees of the British 
Museum, the executive Government, and 
those most competent to form a judgment, 
they would see that it would be plainly out 
of place, upon the Motion for the second 
reading, for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee to examine into the ques- 
tion of square feet, and of all the details 
involved in a plan of such magnitude. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
he for one would accept the advice of the 
Secretary for War, and would confine him- 
self in the few remarks he had to make, 
to criticising, not the details, but the out- 
lines of the Bill; and he must say that in 
the speeches made in its support he re- 
marked one singular omission. They had 
had an wsthetic speech from the hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes), 
who, eschewing all notion of economy, 
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seemed to have adopted the motto of 
Charles Surface, in the School for Scan- 
dal, and to say, though he did not actu- 
ally use the words, ‘* D—n the expense.” 
They had also had two speeches from 
trustees of the British Museum, and he 
would warn the House not to be led away 
by speakers who spoke as trustees. He 
offered no opinion on the judiciousness of 
separating the collections, because that 
was a matter which stood on its own 
merits, and he did not intend to give his 
vote as to that part of the question ; but 
he wished the House to consider the very 
important question ‘‘ Where was the 
money to come from?’’ They had a Go- 
vernment who represented themselves to- 
night to be a purely economical Govern- 
ment, and anxious on the first occasion 
to make any retrenchment, for the very 
natural reason of gaining popularity, and 
here was their first essay in retrenchment. 
He would not complain of this, if there 
was a flourishing state of affairs in Ire- 
land, if there was no distress in Lanca- 
shire, and if there was a surplus in the 
Exchequer. It might, then, be natural 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
come down and put forward a conjectural 
estimate of £650,000, which would in- 
volve an expenditure of:a million and a 
half. The real position of the question was 
this—were this little estimate to remove 
a portion of the Museum to another place 
to be agreed to, where did the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer propose to get the money 
from? It was called a great national 
undertaking, and they might easily guess 
what the expense would be when the na- 
tion had to pay the piper. Therefore he 
hoped, in going to a division, that all trus- 
tees, and hon. and right hon. Gentlemen, 
and esthetic Members of Parliament, would 
have some consideration for economy, and 
not vote the proposed removal at the pre- 
sent time, when there was no surplus in 
the Exchequer, and when there was great 
distress in the country. Let them not now 
undertake new, and, as he thought, most 
costly plans of building, and upon whose 
recommendation ? Certainly, upon that of 
one of the most profound zoologists of the 
age—Professor Owen. But if hon. Gen- 
tlemen read Professor Owen's evidence 
before the Committee over which the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) pre- 
sided, they would have a knowledge to 
what that Professor’s plans extended. 
Were they aware that he called upon the 
Committee to build a hall 850 feet in 
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length for the reception of whales, of 
which there were no less than fifteen dif- 
ferent species? Professor Owen also ad- 
voeated the preparation of apartments for 
every variety of elephant, and he (Mr. 
Osborne) would put it to the House whe- 
ther the sum of £680,000, as proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
cover all the expense? This is no joking 
matter. The fact was that the whole 
financial part of the question had been 
left completely in the-dark that evening. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
could lecture so wisely at Manchester on 
the unwholesome state of the finances, had 
said nothing on that part of the question 
that night. Let not the House be led 
away by that most questionable of all mat- 
ters—a matter of taste. Let them be- 
ware of the hon. Member for Pontefract 
when talking, in a manner which showed 
a contempt for economy, of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, and everything but 
the real topic for the consideration of the 
Tlouse. 


“ What brought Sir Visto’s ill-got wealth to waste ? 
“ Some demon ”— 


(in the shape of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) 


— “ whisper’d, ‘ Visto! have a taste. 


Let the House delay the Vote until the 
finances of the country were in a better 
position to allow of such an expenditure. 
Let them test the Government to-night as 
tu the sincerity of their promiees of eco- 
nomy, and show that they wished to place 
the finances of the country in a wholesome 
state; if they did, they could have 
hesitation in supporting the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Galway. 

CotoneL SYKES said, he wished the 
House to bear in mind that the Museum 
was established not merely for the upper 
ten thousand, but for the working classes 
also. He thought that wherever was the 
focus of population, there the national 
museum ought to be. 

Viscount PALMERSTON :—Sir, un- 
doubtedly, this is a question involving 
a principle of economy. But the curious 
circumstance connected with the debate is, 
that those gentlemen in this House who 
profess themselves to be the stoutest ad- 
vocates for economy are recommending 
that plan which would be by far the most 
expensive. It is admitted by all that the 
present building of the Museum is choke- 
full of objects. With regard to natural 
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history, persons who go there will see! 
specimens of animals huddled together 
in cases and cupboards like sheep in a 
fold, and in a state of crowding in which 
it is perfectly impossible to see them with 
the necessary attention, or to study the 
object which they come to look at. It 
being agreed by all that extension of space 
is required for the proper enlargement of 
the collections contained in the British 
Museum, the only question really is whe- 
ther that extension shall be acquired in 
the neighbourhood of the Museum, or whe- 
ther it shall be acquired as proposed by 
my right hon. Friend by additional ground 
at Kensington. Well, then, the question 
is, do you prefer to pay £50,000 an acre 
for the land you want, or will you be con- 
tent with paying only £10,000. And 
strange to say, the advocates of economy, 
those gentlemen who profess an earnest 
desire to put a limit to the expenditure of 
the country, have a preference to pay 
£50,000 an acre instead of £10,000. 
Now, the Bill of my right hon. Friend 
does not specify the quantity of land to 
be acquired. You may have five acres or 
one acre, as you choose. The only effect 
of the Bill is, that you are to get the land 


you want, be it more or less, at the rate 
of £10,000 an acre, instead of the expen- 


sive rate of £50,000 an acre. My hon. 
Friend who spoke last is alarmed at the 
notion of the vast space required for the 
accommodation of whales. Let me pro- 
pose a compromise to my hon. Friend. 
Let him, when the House shall go into 
Committee on the Bill, introduce a clause 
prohibiting any whales. I have no doubt 
whales are objects of great curiosity ; but 
sooner than go to the expense of paying 
£50,000, when we can get land for 
£10,000 an acre, I, for my part, shall be 
willing, with my hon. Friend, to exclude 
whales altogether from disporting them- 
selves in Kensington Gardens. As my 
hon. Friend says, this is not a joking 
matter. It is no joke to compel the coun- 
try to pay £50,000, when you can get 
what you want for £10,000; and there- 
fore I hope that the House will support 
the Bill of my right hon. Friend. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not wish to 
give a silent vote on what seemed to him 
a curious Bill; still less so when he heard 
from his right hon. Friend near him that 
the sum to be expended was not quite 
agreed upon. But it was not on account 
of the disagreement that he objected to 
the Bill. He objected to it on this simple 
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ground—that it was a Bill professing tg 
give power to the trustees of the British 
Museum to do something; and it had 
been stated indirectly that it would entail 
upon the country an expenditure of be- 
tween £600,000 and £700,000. He did 
not wish to say much about economy, but 
he had always deemed it to be his duty to 
vote against what he considered to be ex- 
travagance, and he did not feel disposed 
to depart from the rule in the present 
instance. He should remind the House 
that there was no plan before it, and he 
for one should decline to give his assent 
to a measure which might lead to an ex- 
penditure of which he did not know the 
amount. When they had a plan before 
them, they would be in a better position 
to judge whether the arrangement was 
economical or not, whether £600,000 or 
£700,000 was to be expended, or whether 
double that amount would not be required. 
Without expressing any opinion on the 
question whether the collections in the 
Museum should be divided, or whether 
they should all be kept in one place, he 
should vote against any of these short Bills, 
which would involve an expenditure of no 
one knew what, and hardly any one knew 
what for, All that the House knew was 
that a building was to be put up some- 
where. He considered this a bad way 
of doing business, particularly at a time 
when nobody could be sanguine that the 
finances of the country were in a flourish- 
ing state; and if there could be one cir- 
cumstance worse than another, it was the 
dragging-on of a matter of the sort by 
small and miserable instalments. If it 
was necessary to have a building of the 
kind, let the House look the question 
boldly in the face, and ascertain what it 
would cost, and erect it at once. If they 
were to go dragging on for four or five 
years, it would be ten to one that the 
plans would be changed over and over 
again, and instead of the building cost- 
ing £600,000 or £700,000, the amount 
would be much nearer £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000. Let the stone once be set 
rolling, and then all gentlemen of taste 
would have a kick at it, and it would be 
kicked from one to the other, and none of 
them probably would ever live to see an 
end of the expense. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.”’ 


The House divided:—-Ayes 71; Noes 
163; Majority 92, 
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Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
reed to. 

Second Reading put off for three months. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


IRON-PLATED SIIIPS. 
RETURN MOVED FOR. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGH, in rising to 
move for Returns upon the subject of iron- 
plated ships of war, said, that on a late oc- 
easion, when he troubled the House with 
regard to the public expenditure, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer recommended that 
a practical issue should be taken on par- 
ticular items, in order to secure retrench- 
ment. That was now his object. Since 


the year 1854, when the value of iron- 
plated ships had been proved as vessels of 
war, no less than £10,000,000 had been 
wasted in building wooden ships; even this 
year twenty-two ships of 13,900 horse- 
power were being built; and the Admiralty 


were about to launch into an enormous 
expenditure in constructing cupola ships, 
without knowing what was the best form 
for such vessels. If the best form were 
already known, why had it been laid by 
for eight years, and wooden ships built in- 
stead? There might, in a similar manner, 
be plans of a better form, collecting dust 
in a pigeon-hole of the Admiralty, which 
would also not be regarded until they 
had already done execution in the hands of 
the Americans. The iron vessels suggested 
twenty years ago had met the same fate. 
It was known that iron vessels, of plates 
only §in. thick, required few or no re- 
pairs. Some had lasted for twenty years 
with almost no repair. In the merchant 
service they had for a long time been 
preferred because of their cheapness; the 
annual cost of repairs being about one per 
cent of the original cost. On the other 
hand, a wooden line-of-battle ship was built, 
and then laid up in ordinary for four or five 
years; when the dry rot was found to have 
invaded her timbers, and half the original 
cost had to be expended in repairs. Iron 
ships also retained their form longer than 
wooden vessels, as the Mosquito and other 
famous yachts had shown, notwithstanding 
the great strain caused by the enormous 
Spars which were carried by racing craft. 
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The Fairy was built in 1844, and was still 
in perfect form. It was found, too, that 
iron vessels built of plates only % in. thick 
were valuable as ships of war. The Neme- 
sis frigate was built of in. plates. Yet 
Captain Hall wrote of that vessel— 


“ The Nemesis was frequently struck, as often as 
fourteen times in one action, and much damaged 
in her upper works. But only one shot can be said 
to have gone straight through the vessel. . . . 
Other shot struck the Nemesis in a slanting di- 
rection, and merely indented the iron, glancing 
off without penetrating. I should give 
the preference to an iron over a wooden steamer, 
as a command under all circumstances.” 

These facts had long been patent; yet 
how had the Admiralty taken advantage 
of the knowledge? When Sir Robert 
Peel came into power in 1841, he found 
six iron ships were being built. Two 
of them had, indeed, already been nearly 
finished. He took the opinion of Sir 
Howard Douglas, who said of them that 
‘iron ships were utterly unfit for pur- 
poses of war, whether armed or as trans- 
ports for troops.” That was a mere ex- 
pression of opinion, not founded upon 
experience ; for there had been no inves- 
tigation. The object of this Motion was 
to substitute knowledge for opinion. The 
suggestion which he should make was, 
that the Government should appoint a 
Committee of scientific men, who would 
investigate the subject of ship-building 
with a desire to obtain a real knowledge 
of facts, instead of relying upon empty 
opinions. He would next turn to the 
question of armour-plated ships. In 
1840 some experiments were made in the 
United States to test the effects of heavy 
shot upon iron plates. The results were 
so astounding that other experiments were 
made in 1842, at Portsmouth, in order to 
verify the results arrived at in America. 
One was against fourteen plates, making 
together six inches of thickness. Now, it 
was known that such a combination was 
not so strong as a single plate of much less 
thickness. The result, however, was that 
shot from an8-inch gun, at 400 yards range, 
against those plates could make no impres- 
sion. Even the plates of the Simoom, of § in. 
in thickness, were found to break up the 
shot, although the pieces went through. 
The next experiment was during the Rus- 
sian War. But then we never thought of 
building iron batteries until the French had 
done so. We were content to follow the 
French ; and therefore ours were not ready 
when theirs were tried at Kinburn. Upon 
that point the present head of the Indian 
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Department (who was over the Admi- 
ralty) told the Admiralty Committee 
that— 


“The result of the experiment, or rather th® 
conclusion to which we came in consequence of 
what we had learnt of the iron-cased batteries, 
was that we were considering whether it would 
not be advisable to build a ship coated with iron.” 


The matter, however, remained under 
consideration until 1859, while the French 
were building armour-plated ships ; and, as 
Sir Charles Wood said, ‘“‘While the Ad- 
miralty were consulting, the French were 
acting.”” The Commissioners on the Man- 
agement of Naval Yards, in their Report 
(p. 12), said— 

Q. 51. “In 1854-5 several floating batteries 
were constructed with iron defence-plates of great 
thickness. These batteries were never practically 
tried, although similar batterics belonging to 
your Majesty’s allies were used at Kinburn and 
found highly efficient. The principle of the 
protection afforded by iron defence-plates was 
proved ; but no attempt was made to apply it to 
ships of war generally until 1858.” 


It might be said that all these references 
were to past events; that we should not 
revert to the past, but consider the fu- 
ture. However, they could only judge 
of the future conduct of the Admiralty 
by considering what had been their con- 
duct in past times. Captain Coles’s in- 
vention, of which so much had been 
heard from the columns of the leading 
journal and the debates of that House, 
was made as far back as 1855. At that 
time there was a scientific Committee in 
the Black Sea, during the Russian war, to 
whom that invention was referred ; and 
they reported, on the 18th of November, 
1855, that ‘‘the invention was one of the 
greatest practical value,” and ‘‘ we are 
further of opinion that this invention 
merits the immediate attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” That was not 
the only invention that was brought 
under the notice of the Government at 
that time; for on the 15th of November, 
1855, Captain Halsted wrote to them giv- 
ing plans of iron-cased vessels. He said— 


“ About five years ago the eminent steam-ship 
builder of America, Mr. R. L. Stevens, commu- 
nicated to me the result of a long series of experi- 
ments made, at the expense of the United States 
Government, by himself ; the chief practical result 
of which was, that iron plates of five inches in 
thickness were absolutely impenetrable by the 
heaviest shot, fired by the longest guns in the 
service, the heaviest charge of powder, and at the 
shortest distance.” 


Although Captain Cole’s invention was 
Lord Robert Montagu 
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supported by the independent testimony 
of Captain Halsted and the experiments 
of the United States Government, yet the 
British Government refused to notice the 
invention. Hopes of peace were made an 
excuse for passing over the inventions of 
war. In 1856 peace was concluded. Then 
the Emperor began to build; but it was not 
till 1859 that we commenced to make ex. 
periments, to see whether we would build 
or not. A short time since the Duke of 
Somerset had said in another place— 

“T considered the question of building a vessel 

specially for this purpose, and I arrived at the 
conclusion that to this end the cupola ship ré. 
commended by Captain Coles would be very well 
adapted. But the experiment has never been 
tried ; and I therefore caused a tower upon this 
pattern, which had been commenced a year or two 
before, to be finished and put on board aship. The 
officers reported very favourably.” 
There was a little story attached to that 
tower. It appeared that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Huntingdon 
(General Peel) ordered on February 14th, 
1859, a battery upon Captain Coles’s prin- 
ciple to be built at Shoeburyness, the cost 
being limited to £1,000. He also ap- 
pointed a scientific and professional Com- 
mittee, of which Captain Coles was one, 
to investigate the invention. ‘The Earl of 
Derby’s Government went out of office, 
and the present Government came into 
power; and upon the 30th of July of the 
same year the contract for the tower was 
given to Mr. Scott Russell, and the price 
was raised to£2,650, upon condition that it 
should be finished by the 1st of November, 
1859. On the Ist of August, 1860, the 
cupola shield was yet unfinished; and the 
Admiralty were then requested to finish it. 
On the 9th of August the Admiralty re- 
fused, saying it was ‘‘inexpedient to un- 
dertake experiments with the shield in the 
manner proposed.” On the 21st of Janu- 
ary, 1861, the War Office again requested 
the Admiralty to take the unfinished shield 
in hand; and the Admiralty at last con- 
sented. Scott Russell’s unfulfilled con- 
tract was then terminated by the payment 
of £3,000. On the 12th of March the un- 
finished shield was removed to Woolwich; 
and the scientific Committee was dissolved. 
On the 12th of August, the shield was at 
last ready for trial, and on the 24th of 
September, 1861, it was reported on as 
‘most satisfactory.” That was the story 
about the tower. The Duke of Somerset 
continued— 

“T was at once satisfied that we had got a vessel 
which would be most useful for the protection of 
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our harbours ; but as there was no pressure for 
defence, and no alarm about the safety of our har- 
pours, I did not think it necessary to apply to the 
Treasury for authority to commence that vessel 
at once. I thought I might leave the matter to 
be discussed by Parliament.” 


At last the news of the engagement 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac 
arrived in England, to urge the case with 
increased energy, and make it meet witha 
tardy success. For the news rolled like a 
thunder peal over the country and aroused 
the Admiralty from their dilatory pro- 
prieties, and sleepy considerations. Im- 
mense sums had of late years been spent 
upon wooden ships, and the reason as- 
signed by the Duke of Somerset to Ques- 
tion 451 of the Admiralty Committee 
was, that he found that the Government of 
the Earl of Derby had left a recommen- 
dation that a large addition should be 
made to the wooden fleet. Now, what 
was the amount of expenditure, or rather 
of waste, occasioned by this? Last year 
(Account of Naval Expenditure, No 27) 
there was an excess of £266,276 on Vote 
10 for naval stores. The note at the foot 
says that this arose from “large quantities 
of timber, ordered after the Estimates had 
been prepared, to meet the unprecedented 
expenditure in building ships.” Yet 


{May 19, 1862) 





the amount of timber alone in Vote 10 
was £1,351,520 (see Return 44, 1862). 
The Votes for labour, timber, and stores 
during the six years, from 1852 to 1858, , 
amounted to £14,105,000 (see Report of 
Committee of 1858 on Navy Expendi- 
ture, and the Commissioners’ Report on 
Navy Yards, p. 426). The price paid for 
ship-building timber from 1854 to 1859-60 
was £2,622,691; the sum in 1854-5 
being £284,301; and the sum in 1859-60 
being £672,373 (see Admiralty Committee, 
p- 543). In August, 1859, Lord Clarence 
Paget urged on his colleagues that it would 
be well— 


“to pause in the enormous expenditure on 
wooden line-of-battle ships. The French 
are devoting their full energies to the construc- 
tion of iron-casea ships. Would it not 
be well to put a stop to the preparation of timber, 
&c., fur the three new line-of-battle ships ordered 
to be laid down, and to substitute three iron- 
cased ships ?”—[ Commissions on Naval Yards, 
p. 45 

Yet the Admiralty never attended to this 
advice. ‘he French had abjured wooden 
line-of-battle ships: in 1855. Yet we 
never began .to build armour-plated ships 
till 1859; and even then there were 
none built under 4,000 tons till 1862. 
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From the returns, he found that the 
the expense of converting and repairing 
wooden ships from 1854 to 1858 was 
£5,500,000; in 1858-9, £900,000; in 
1859-66, £2,000,000; and in 1860-1 
£2,500,000. These sums do not comprise 
the expenses of fitting. So that as wooden 
ships were proved to be useless, so the 
Government increased their expenditure 
upon them. In 1858-9 there were 
twelve wooden line-of-battle ships being 
built, at a cost of £250,749. In 1859- 
60 there were thirteen, at a cost of 
£485,662 ; and in 1860-1 there were 
seventeen, at a cost of £275,623. Of 
wooden frigates and smaller vessels there 
were built in the same years 26, 36, and 
65 respectively. The total amount for 
building and converting wooden ships 
from 1854 to 1861 was £7,653,099. 
The total amount for the repairs of sail- 
ing ships was £2,933,571, making a total 
of no less than £10,500,000. That 
money had been thrown away and wasted. 
During the Earl of Derby’s Administra- 
tion the Admiralty began to follow the 
example of France in building iron-cased 
frigates; but the Warrior was only par- 
tially plated, on the presumption, that if 
she were plated fore and aft, she would 
not be a good sea-going ship. She was 
therefore vulnerable at her unprotected 
parts. Za Gloire, on the other hand, was 
armed all over, and she was incontest- 
ably a good sea-going vessel. Again, 
since then they had discovered a gun 
which would penetrate the sides of the 
Warrior ; so that the country was as a 
pendulum swinging betwixt iron ships and 
Armstrong guns; and each oscillation cost 
us millions. He contended that the Admi- 
ralty had entirely ignored the experience 
of which they might have availed them- 
selves. The war with Russia might have 
taught them two facts. At Sebastopol 
they might have learned that wooden 
ships were of no use against forts; and at 
Kinburn, that forts were of no use against 
iron ships. The French had profited by 
by these facts; we had not. They were 
quicker both to try what iron ships could 
do, and quicker also to profit by the expe- 
riment. They set about to build; we set 
about to consider of it. The facts upon 
which the Emperor of the French acted 
with such promptness and decision only 
seemed to produce vacillation and indeci- 
sion in the mind of the English Govern- 
ment. It was this indecision which had 
cost us £10,500,000. The battle of Hamp- 
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ton Roads similarly proved two facts: first, 
that wooden ships were of no use against 
iron; and, secondly, that iron ships were 
of no use against iron ships. Now, should 
we act upon this knowledge, or merely 
consider of it? The value of the ram 
principle was amply demonstrated by t -: 
Merrimac. That, also, was an old plan; 
it was suggested in February, 1853, and 
was published in the Liverpool Albion ; 
and in 1854 Mr. Ward, of Liverpool, 
offered to build aram with ball-proof sides 
which would sink a line-of-battle ship; but 
this offer was scorned by the Admiralty. 
Carelessness, vacillation, delay, and neg- 
ligence were the tale of a century; they 
were the traditionary policy of the Admi- 
ralty. Screws were once about to be ap- 
plied in thenavy. But in 1846 a new Go- 
vernment came into office; and thinking it 
necessary to do the exact opposite of their 
predecessors, they actually issued circulars 
to know if the machinery for screws could 
be adapted to paddle-wheel steam-ships ; 
the machinery, however, was nearly com- 
pleted; and to that accident alone was 
owing the salvation of the screws from 
being strangled at birth. The delay in 
the application of screws to line-of-battle 
ships enabled the French to exceed us by 
15,000 horse power in the course of two 
or three years, although the screw was 
entirely an English invention. This was 
stated in evidence before the Admiralty 
Committee by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich. He said, also— 
Q. 1706. “We were strongly of opinion that 
no time ought to be lost in endeavouring to re- 
cover the superiority thus taken by France; but 
the lead which France had taken was irrecover- 
able.” 
England had by nature the two things 
most essential for the creation of a power- 
ful navy—iron and coal—of which France 
had been deprived by nature. Yet the 
French were the first to apply steam to 
their men-of-war, and the first to build 
iron-plated ships. They had not the same 
advantages as we had; but by treaty we 
supplied to them the defects of nature. 
There were also many other glaring cases 
of neglect. For twenty years after the 
merchant service had adopted lightning- 
conductors, the Admiralty refused to adopt 
them in line-of-battle ships and frigates, 
notwithstanding the loss of men and spars, 
Captain Sullivan gives the following evi- 
dence before the Admiralty Committee :— 
Q. 5818. ‘I think there has been a great de- 
fect in our naval administration since I haye been 
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in the service, in not adopting sufficiently soon 
evident improvements, which have been urged on 
the Admiralty in different ways. I would in. 
stance the non-adoption of lightning-conductors 
in the navy ; which I think took twenty years to 
introduce It was only after twenty 
years of sad loss of life and property, and expense 
to the country through their not being adopted, 
that they were at last permanently adopted, and 
from that time there has not been the loss of a 
man or a spar by lightning.” 


The same neglect was shown in refe- 
rence to Trotman’s anchor; for though 
they were 29 per cent better than all 
others, the Admiralty still held to their 
old anchors, and would not avail them- 
selves of the improvement. This was 
given in evidence by Captain Denman be- 
before the same Committee. It had been 
shown that in the Admiralty we had delay 
and hesitation without either investigation 
or thought. It was possible, however, to 
have hurry and haste, without thought or 
foresight. Let them pause to consider the 
probable effect in war of armour-plated 
ships. Let it be supposed that they had 
been generally adopted, and the theory of 
the hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cob- 
den) had also been adopted, namely, that 
war, on the seas, was to extend to navies 
alone, while all private property was to be 
considered safe. There would then be 
no stores to be burnt; for the Commission- 
ers recommended that iron ships should 
be built at private yards. The navies 
would be unassailable; the ships invul- 
nerable. Naval warfare would be en- 
tirely at an end, and our naval supremacy 
would be gone. We should then have, 
in self-defence, to return to the right of 
search, and the taking of prizes, as the 
only means of defending ourselves or end- 
ing a war; for a nation’s resources were at 
sea, and by seizing those resources the 
nation’s power was crippled. For this pur- 
pose it would be necessary to have a light 
class of ships, either of thin iron or wood, 
to damage trade, as well as the heavy 
ironsides which we were building now, 
because such a ship, being heavier, must 
be built fuller, and with a greater dis- 
placement, and could not have “fine lines.” 
Or else we might hand over this duty to 
privateers. Now, what remedy was there 
for this alternate neglect and panic—for 
this hesitation and delay, and then this 
needless haste and anxiety? How should 
we prevent an invention from being cast 
aside, until we were forced by circumstances 
to adopt it? and how obviate the reckless 


‘manner in which we then rushed into un- 
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pounded expenditure, to find, after all, 
that there was some other invention also 
shelved which would have been more effi- 
cacious and less expensive? This was a 
question affecting the financial interests 
of the country ; for we lost power by neg- 
lecting inventions, and we wasted millions 
by hastily adopting them. The only re- 
medy was the appointment of a Committee 
of scientific persons to consider and report 
upon all new inventions. That proposal 
was approved by the Duke of Somerset 
and the noble Lord the present Secretary 
in their evidence before the Admiralty 
Committee. Admiral Elliott gave the fol- 
lowing evidence :— 

Q. 4021. ‘‘I think that the present constitu- 
tion of the Surveyor’s office is very obstructive to 
improvement, There is not time to give sufficient 
consideration to scientific inventions and improve- 
ments; and there is a disinclination to take the 
responsibility of making trials of them, until they 
have become in general use elsewhere.” 

Q. 4069. “ Generally speaking, if it is a matter 
connected with ship building or fitting, it is sub- 
mitted to the Surveyor of the Navy, and, in com- 
mon language, he pooh-poohs it I very 
much question whether you will find one single 
instance in which an inventor has gone to the 
surveyor’s office and received an acknowledgment 
of his invention having been good ; I never heard 
of one myself.” 

Q. 4059. “I think that our changes have been 
generally put off until, from some sudden emer- 
gency, they have assumed a hurried appearance, 
and not been duly considered ; whereas, if you 
had a permanently consulting Committee, you 
would have moved more gradually, and not in 
such convulsive starts—more economically, and I 
think more efficiently, without being behind other 


people,” 


The Duke of Somerset (Q. 509) also ap- 
proved of ‘‘a Committee of scientific men 
to inquire into novel inventions, such 
as iron-plated ships,” and thought this 
“very desirable (688) that there should 
be every means of examining into every 
invention that is submitted to any Go- 
vernment department.” Lord Clarence 
Paget said (to the Commissioners on 
Naval Yards, 150), he thought it most de- 
sirable that a Committee of Inquiry into 
inventions should be instituted, similar 
(159) to the French ‘‘ Conseil d’Amirauté”’ 
and “Conseil des Travaux Publiques.” He 
also stated (164) that he had made a writ- 
ten proposal on this subject in 1859, but 
the Board had not acceded to his proposal.”’ 
The reason why he did not move for the 
appointment of such a Committee was, be- 
cause he did not wish to hamper the Go- 
vernment. He therefore moved for these 
Returns as an expression of the desire of 
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the House. If the Government refused 
them, it would be from a consciousness 
of neglect; for if they had done their duty, 
they would only be too glad to publish 
their good deeds, and turn this Motion 
into an encomium and panegyric on them- 
selves. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ there 
be laid before this House a Return of the number 
of proposals or plans, for the purposes of shot- 
proof ships, which have been received at the 
Admiralty during the last three years; distin- 
guishing those which are now awaiting conside- 
ration; stating the dates when such proposals 
or plans were received and reported on re- 
spectively ; and, if any such proposals or plans 
have been referred to a Committee, giving 
the names and qualifications of the respective 
Members of which that Committee was com- 
posed,” 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, I 
shall have no objection whatever to the 
production of these Returns; but, in mercy 
to himself and the House, I trust the 
noble Lord, when he hears that inven- 
tions in reference to iron-cased ships come 
to us at the rate of about 100 a month, 
will not insist on printing such a blue- 
book as they would make, if carried back 
to any remote period, I can assure him 
that they are receiving very careful at- 
tention. I cannot follow the noble Lord 
through all the topics he has introduced, 
but I shall be happy to give him all the 
information I can as to what is being done 
in ship-building. I regret the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) is not present, as I think he would 
probably administer some little rebuke to 
an ardent supporter for coming before the 
House with a grand proposal for building 
an iron fleet, and adding very considerably 
to the large Navy Estimates. The noble 
Lord accuses all Governments, but lays 
the principal blame on the present Go- 
vernment, for continuing to build wooden 
ships after France had begun to build 
them of iron. I am anxious to say a 
word on this matter, because I have 
heard from several quarters that the pre- 
sent Government has proceeded recklessly 
in the construction of wooden line-of- 
battle ships long after it was evident that 
these vessels would be useless. I beg the 
noble Lord’s attention to this point. There 
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are at present fifty-seven screw line-of- | easy to be wise after the event. But, if 
battle ships afloat. The late Government the noble Lord had given his advice when 
were in office rather more than a year, the late Government was in office, he 
and they originated the conversion of eight would have done some good. The noble 
of these vessels within that year. The Lord has quoted me as evidence in refer. 
present Government has been in office | ence to speeches of mine in 1857, 1858, 
three years, and they have only com- | and 1859, and my evidence before the Com- 
menced the conversion of four sailing line- | mittee on Dockyards condemnatory of line- 
of-battle ships into steamers. ‘The late | of-battle ships. Having commanded aline- 
Government converted eight vessels in one | of-battle ship, I certainly was of opinion 
year; the present Government in three | that the wooden ships could not long re. 
years have only converted four. Now | tain the position they had held in the navy 
take the question of building line-of-battle of England, and that iron ships should 
ships. The late Government in its one | be built; but I was in the minority, though 
year of office began to build no less than|I rejoice that subsequent events have 
six line-of-battle ships. The present Go-| brought others to my opinion. As to 
vernment in three years have only com-| the Vote for timber, who has been the 
menced three; of these, only the frames | most eloquent advocate in this House for 
were begun, and they have since been | that vast expenditure? Why, the right 
converted for iron-cased ships, and will, I | hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- 
hope, be afloat in this year. This accusa- | shire (Mr. Henley), who was a Member of 
tion, therefore, against the present Govern- | Lord Derby’s Government. That right 
ment is unfair. And what is the history | hon. Gentleman over and over again called 
of the ships that have been built and con- | the attention of the House to the deficiency 
verted? ‘Ihe present Government came | in the supply of timber; and when it has 
into office in the month of July, 1859. | been procured, then the noble Lord com- 
They naturally adopted the programme of | plains of the large outlay for that article. 
their predecessors; and whatever may be | The noble Lord has also referred to Captain 
the responsibility for the programme of the | Coles’s cupola vessel, and charges the Ad- 
year 1859-60 must rest principally with | miralty with supineness in not adopting it 
the late Government. The noble Lord had | till after the action of the Monitor and the 
mixed up a great many matters together; | Merrimac. But, as long ago as February 
but the vevata questio was the cost of’! last, the drawings for a vessel on Captain 
building wooden line-of-battle ships. The | Coles’s plan were prepared, and only the 
House must not take the noble Lord’s! consent of the House was wanted to issue 
figures for granted. In 1858-9, the year calls for tenders for its construction. The 
of the Earl of Derby’s Government, the | hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Osborne) 
sum expended in building and converting | took me to task the other night, and 
line-of-battle ships was £442,000. In | charged me with having said the vessel 
1859-60, after the French had begun to! was being built, when it was only or- 
build iron-cased ships, but when the pro-| dered; but my only object was to show 
gramme of the late Government had to be | that the matter had not been neglected. 


carried out, £786,000 were expended for | 1 understood the noble Lord to say that 


the same purpose. But in 1860-1 the |the Warrior is totally unprotected at her 
present Government, who are wholly re-| two ends, which are made of wood, and 
sponsible, have expended only £416,000 | that she is entirely unfit to go into action. 
in building and converting this class of | He is quite mistaken in that. He is, per- 
ships. We had, on taking office, the Re- | haps, not aware that the Warrior is wholly 
port of the Committee ordered by the Earl | 2” iron ship, though it is true her extre- 
of Derby’s Government to take into con- | Mities are not provided with armour plates; 
sideration the state of the navy. That| but she has transverse iron bulkheads to 
Committee proposed that there should be! protect her guns, That is a system on 
six ships immediately built to raise the | Which opinions greatly differ. I, for one, 
number of English screw ships of the line | frankly admit that 1 think a system of 
to fifty-six, and the Report contemplated | 2mour plates all round in the case of long 
that these ships should be complete by 1861. | ships with very sharp bows is attended 
Nothing is easier than to get up in 1862, with considerable disadvantage, although 
after we have made all these discoveries | S°me eminent judges are in favour of that 
regarding the powerof the iron-cased ships, mode of construction. The noble Lord 
and tell us what we ought to do. It is| Says we never take up an invention till it 
} 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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js very late. Why, if he will only come 


in progress of the iron-cased family, by 
various inventors, some of which are iron- 
plated right round, and others plated only 
amidships. We are going on with reason- 
able speed, but not too fast. It is inadvi- 
sable to rush all at once into a condemna- 
tion of our wooden fleet, and to build only 
with iron. We are, however, construct- 
ing. as I said, various classes of iron-cased 
ships, some of them as low as 1,000 
tons. It remains to be seen whether they 
will carry their armour and be fit for fo- 
reign service and all weathers. I think 
we have not been behind-hand, but are 
progressing with sufficient despatch to 
maintain our position as a great maritime 
Power. Reverting to Captain Coles’s 
cupola, it should be remembered that the 
late lamented Prince Consort had the sa- 
gacity first to discern the value of that 
lan. I was sent for two years ago by 
His Royal Highness, who urged and en- 
treated me to prevail upon the Admiralty 
to try that invention, the original merit of 
bringing which to public notice belonged 
to that great Prince, and I told His Royal 
Highness we were preparing a cupola for 
trial. I am afraid I cannot follow the 
noble Lord through all his statement 
of the misdeeds of various Boards of Ad- 
niralty ; but the gist of his complaints 
was, that we do not institute due inquiry 
into inventions, that we have no machi- 
nery by which they may be tested, and 
that inventors feel that we regard them, 
as it were, as our natural enemies. That is 
very far from a correct representation. I 
am bound to admit, as he justly states, that 
I have always advocated that there should 
be a scientific Committee attached to the 
Admiralty, exactly as that attached to the 
Ordnance. When I had the honour of 
being connected with the Ordnance, there 
was a Select Committee, to which all mat- 
ters affecting the construction of guns, &c., 
were referred. I have often expressed 
my opinion on this point very frankly at 
the Admiralty ; and I must say, that with- 
out going quite as far as I go, the Board 
have taken very great steps in what I 
must call the right direction in this re- 
spect. First of all, let me allude to the 
Scientific Committee, or the Iron-plate 
Committee, which has now been sitting 
for two years. If iis Chairman, the hon. 
and gallant Member for Wakefield (Sir J. 
Y), Were not now before me, I should 
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‘say something of his merits, but his name 
to the Admiralty, he will see that we have | 
no less than seven different classes of ships | 


is a guarantee that the Committee is well 
constituted. Its other members are—Colo- 
nel Henderson, R.A., the Vice Chairman ; 
Colonel Jervois, R.E., Secretary to the 
Defence Commission ; Dr. Percy, Superin- 
tendent of the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy ; William Fairbairn, President of the 
British Association, and a most eminent 
engineer and author; William Pole, a 
very eminent civil engineer, who has been 
connected with the iron question for many 
years, and is now, in addition to other 
duties, Professor of Civil Engineering in the 
London University. Everything connected 
with plating iron-cased ships is examined 
by that Committee, and experiments are 
continually carried on under their super- 
vision. ‘he Admiralty have also lately 
called in the assistance of many eminent 
shipbuilders, and among others the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird), who 
has been asked to report on a most im- 
portant matter, on which the future of 
our navy greatly depends— namely, the 
possibility of sheathing the bottoms of 
iron vessels. The Messrs. Samuda, of the 
Thames Iron Company, and Mr. Napier, 
the famous shipbuilder of Glasgow, have 
likewise been requested to give their 
opinion on the sheathing of iron ships. 
Within the last fortnight we have had 
Committee sitting at the Admiralty on 
submarine rams—a subject which the 
noble Lord said we had never thought of. 
We have, besides, a standing Committee 
at Somerset House, composed of practical 
officers, who have laid before them a 
vast number of proposals relating to 
matériel for the navy. The noble Lord 
accuses us of never listening to anybody 
about anchors. Why, we have been 
testing a new anchor during the last 
month at Woolwich. It is quite true that 
Mr. Trotman has a standing grievance 
against the Admiralty, because naval offi- 
cers do not altogether approve his anchor, 
which I, indeed, hope may answer, al- 
though it is to be doubted whether, taking 
all the roughs and smooths of a sea-going 
fleet, it will be as useful as the ordinary 
anchor. That, however, is a matter of 
opinion. Meantime it is now undergoing 
a trial in the Warrior. I might also ad- 
vert to the experiments which daily go on 
at Portsmouth on board the Excellent and 
Cambridge, under officers experienced in 
gunnery. When I bring in our account 
for experiments at the end of the year, 


the House, I believe, will not think 
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that we have been niggardly in these 
matters. I can only assure hon. Gentle- 
men, that we have at this moment be- 
fore our attention a considerable change 
in regard to our navy; and I am 
bound to say—and it has been alluded 
to to-night by the noble Lord the First 
Minister—that it is necessary, for we 
have intelligence that the French have 
made considerable progress in their iron- 
cased fleet since I delivered my statement 
last February, in which I gave a list 
of their ships of that description. I do 
not express any opinion for or against 
what the French have done since then. I, 
however, regret it, because as soon as the 
French build, we shall build too, and so 
we ever shall do. Remember, then, that 
the French now have built and building 
thirty-six iron-cased ships of various sizes. 
I say we must have a corresponding in- 
crease. We have various vessels that will 
very shortly be commenced in our dock- 
yards—vessels that were already partly 
built, and which will be eminently useful 
as iron-cased ships; and I also trust, at 
least as far as we can at present see, we 
shall not have to call for any increase 
in the Estimates of the present year. I 
have endeavoured to answer the questions 
of the noble Lord, and with regard to the 
Motion, there will be no objection to give 
him the Returns he wishes for provided 
his Motion is confined to the last three 
ears. 

Mz. LAIRD said, he wished to know 
if he had rightly understood the noble Lord 
to say that he had been appointed a Mem- 
ber of the Committee to which he had re- 
ferred. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: I signed 
a letter to the hon. Gentleman myself on 
Monday. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
much regretted that there was no tribunal 
before which inventors might have their 
plans and projects properly investigated by 
scientific men. A vast number of them 
were mere rubbish, and might be discarded 
at once. The noble Lord said the Ad- 
miralty had seven different descriptions of 
iron ships in a progressive stage of con- 
struction. That was a state of things 
which he considered peculiarly alarming, 
especially when taken in connection with 
what he afterwards stated, that in the race 
of construction we were certain to succeed. 
The noble Lord had formerly praised the 
Warrior as a sea-going vessel, but the fact 
was she rolled 45 degrees. She was un- 
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easy and unseaworthy, because the requisite 
consideration had not been bestowed on 
the stowage of her waist. She was also 
badly masted. The first thing that should 
be done was to take her three masts out of 
her, and her bowsprit, which was that of 
a 90-gun ship, to shift her motive power 
into the middle of the ship, and to give 
her another mast, probably two. She 
would then be more seaworthy. They 
had heard little of the Warrior lately, but 
after all the repairs and alterations which 
had been made, till her rigging was en- 
tirely altered she would never be a sea- 
going ship, fit to point her guns under any 
circumstances of bad weather. We had 
sacrificed stability and the comfort of our 
crews to speed. Asan old sailor said to 
him of the Warrior—‘ Why, Sir, that 
ship is like a musical snuff box—it is all 
music and no snuff.” Let them have the 
reports of the Warrior on her passage to 
Lisbon, and let them know her capabilities, 
They were going to strip some of the 
old wooden line-of-battle ships, and clothe 
them with iron; let the Royal Sovereign 
be completed as fast as possible, let her be 
fairly tried, let a committee of naval offi- 
cers go in her, and let them report on her. 
After that the Admiralty might proceed 
with other ships, and, as the noble Lord 
saidy in the race of construction this coun- 
try must succeed. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Ordered, 

That there be laid before this House a Return 
of the number of proposals or plans, for the purs 
poses of shot-proof ships, which have been re- 
ceived at the Admiralty during the last three 
years ; distinguishing those which are now await- 
ing consideration ; stating the dates when such 
proposals or plans were received and reported on 
respectively ; and, if any such proposals or plans 
have been referred to a Committee, giving the 
names and qualifications of the respective Mem- 
bers of which that Committee was composed. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL — [No. 106.] 


THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Cotonet DICKSON said, he felt it his 
duty to call the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the murder which was com- 
mitted on the person of a young gentle- 
man named Fitzgerald, in the broad day, 
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on the previous Friday, in the county 
of Limerick. Mr. Fitzgerald, who was 
a resident landlord in that county and an 
intimate friend of his own, was walking 
with his wife by his side within a few 

s of his residence, and consequenily 
within a very few yards of a somewhat 
important town adjacent, when two men— 
one armed with a gun and the other 
with a pistol—accosted him. Whilst Mr, 
Fitzgerald was telling one of them to 
come to his house, the other suddenly fired 
a pistol at him; and as he fell wounded, 
his wife flung her arms around to shield 
him against further injury. The second 
assassin deliberately removed her arm, 
and despatched the victim by a second 
shot. He demanded the special interven- 
tion of the Government in that case, not 
because Mr. Fitzgerald was one of his 
most intimate friends, but because it was 
the third murder which had been com- 
mitted during a very brief period, within 
alimited areaof country. Very recently 
another friend of his had been attacked, 
and he escaped by a miracle, and he had 
in his pocket a list of five gentlemen 
whose lives had been threatened. The 
present state of Ireland was due to the 
gross misgovernment of successive Govern- 
ments. In no other country could such 
deeds be perpetrated in broad daylight, 
and without the instant apprehension of 
the murderers. It was surely high time 
the Government took up the matter. They 
ought not to be contented with petty 
legislation on the subject, but ought to 
grapple thoroughly with the condition of 
the people, investigate the cause of these 
horrible outrages, and take effectual mea- 
sures to prevent a repetition of them. The 
first thing that should be done was the pun- 
ishment of the assassins. If the Govern- 
ment did their duty, and the police force 
for which the country paid so much were 
worth its salt, they would be hung with- 
in three days. The cause of these crimes 
was the tenure of land and the position of 
tenants in Ireland. Being a landlord 
himself, he was not likely to be without 
due sympathy for the landed interest ; 
but he held that the present relations of 
landlord and tenant required amendment. 
It was impossible to legislate for Ireland 
in the same way as for England. Her 
case was quite exceptional, and allowance 
must be made for her unfortunate con- 
dition. Apart from the crimes connected 
with land, Ireland was singularly vir- 
tuous. Much was said of the rapidly 
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increasing prosperity of the country, but 
there was a great deal of exaggeration on 
that point. Throughout the whole of the 
land there was a wide-spread undercurrent 
of misery and despair, and the people 
were inspired with a feeling of hatred and 
disaffection towards the British Govern- 
ment, whom they regarded as the authors of 
their desolation, and who were certainly 
the cause of their prolonged unhappiness. 
He entreated the right hon. Baronet to 
consider whether the time had not come 
for a reconstruction of the police force, 
which as a detective force was utterly 
useless, and whether it was not the duty 
of the Government to institute some in- 
quiry into the present state of Ireland, 
and ascertain what steps should be taken to 
place her in that position she ought to fill, 
surrounded as she was by Providence with 
every element of prosperity. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL: It is unneces- 
sary for me to say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment share with the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman and the House the deep feeling 
of horror and detestation of these crimes, 
but it is obviously impossible for the 
Government to foresee occurrences, or to 
prevent the commission of such murders 
as have occurred in Tipperary and Mayo. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman suggested 
that there should be some summary juris- 
diction to hang the murderers in three 
days; but I think, in his calmer moments, 
he will see that it will be better to have 
recourse to the issuing of a Special Com- 
mission. That is a rapid way of dealing 
with criminals, and I think it is better to 
act with forbearance and judgment than 
to rush at once upon the unhappy prison- 
ers, and, without following the forms of 
law, to execute them as the hon. and gal- 
lant Member suggests. [Colonel Dickson: 
I did not say without form of law.] I 
am anxious that there should be as sum- 
mary a jurisdiction as is consistent with 
the forms of the law, but I should be the 
last man to wish to see a prisoner executed 
without a fair and lawful trial. The mur- 
der to which the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man has referred was committed on the 
afternoon of the 16th. The murderers 
escaped and got some distance off, but that 
very night one of them was apprehended 
and taken back, and identified by Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, and has since been committed 
to gaol. The other has escaped; but we 
have sent to Cork, to another port, and to 
Liverpool, in order to render it impossible 
that he should effect his escape to America 
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or elsewhere; and I have great hopes that 
within twenty-four hours he will be ar- 
rested. That shows that in this instance 
we have not been remiss, because I be- 
lieve that not three hours elapsed before 
one of the murderers was arrested and 
identified by the pnfortunate widow of 
the murdered man. I should be sorry to 
trespass further upon the attention of the 
House with regard to this painful subject, 
but I do protest against the remark of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that these 
murders and these agrarian outrages are 
owing to the: state of the land tenure in 
Treland. In his calmer moments he will, 
I am sure, see that he has cast an imputa- 
tion upon the landlords which is not justi- 
fiable. In some newspapers the murder 
of Mr. Thiebault has, shocking as it may 
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it was not to be continued for ten, instead 
of for two years. 

Mr. COGAN said, that the sole object 
of Irish Members ought at present to be 
to express their abhorrence of the crimes 
which had stained their country, and to 
support the Government in the adoption 
of measures to prevent their repetition. 
The constabulary force was more an army 
of occupation than a police force, and 
measures ought to be adopted to make it 
more efficient for the detection of crime; 
and he would also suggest the desirability 
of bringing it more in contact with the 
magistracy, as in England. It was under- 
stood that the murderer in one of the 
recent cases was a returned convict, and 
he would further recommend that some 
supervision should be provided when re- 


appear, been justified; and it is unfortu- | turned convicts were let loose upon 80- 
nate that any hon. Gentleman should in | ciety. He was opposed to the taking of 
his place assert that these horrid murders | anything like hasty vengeance for the 


result from a state of things which the 
law has sanctioned. In all these cases 


great activity has been manifested by the 
police, and I have here a letter from 
Colonel Larcom, in which he says— 


“In the midst of all the abuse of the constabu- 
lary, it is something to see how promptly in every 
one of these terrible tragedies the murderer has 
been taken, almost with a red hand. The diffi- 
culty we have to overcome is the determination of 
the people to screen the murderers.” 


That is the unhappy state of things on 
which the hon. and gallant Member ob- 
serves. I hope it will not be of long dura- 
tion. I shall be glad to have the documents 
referring to the five persons whom the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has mentioned, and 
will, without a moment’s delay, take steps 
to have them properly warned, and for 
the adoption of measures to prevent the 
commission of the crimes which are 
threatened. 

Coronet DICKSON said, that the right 
hon. Baronet had misunderstood what he 
said about the tenure of land. He had 
cast no imputation upon the landlords 
of Ireland; but what he meant was that 
the land was the only support of the 
peopie, and that the moment they lost 
their land they were driven to despair and 
starvation. Some inquiry was needed to 
see if means could not be devised to put 
an end to so miserable a state of things. 

Mr. W.R. ORMSBY GORE said, that 
in South Leitrim there had recently been 
a great deal of crime; but the provisions 
of this Act had enabled the magistrates 
to prevent much more. He regretted that 


Sir Robert Peel 


| 





recent murders. The duty of the Govern- 
ment was calmly to mete out justice, and 
not to execute revenge. What was wanted 
was, not that a victim should be sacrificed, 
but that the guilty parties should be 
brought to punishment. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, it was a matter 
of painful consideration that while intense 
distress had prevailed in many parts of the 
west of Ireland, crimes of unusual atrocity 
should have been perpetrated in the south. 
Something had been said of uncommon 
modes of vindicating the justice of the 
country. He knew of no mode but one— 
the honest, prompt, efficient, and impartial 
administration of the law; and he did not 
believe that, in the hands of a firm and 
competent Executive, that mode could fail. 
Some eight years ago, when the Earl of 
Eglinton, first became Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, the new Irish Government found 
Louth in a state infinitely worse than 
anything he had heard of that night. 
Several gentlemen had received notices to 
prepare for death, and one was actually 
attacked and wounded. However, there 
was no violence done to the law or the 
justice of the country, and he recollected 
the Earl of Eglinton saying to the head of 
the police, that no Government was fit to 
exist which could not protect life and 
property. All the gentlemen who had 
received notices were protected, he would 
not say how; the guilty suffered the pe- 
nalty of their crimes, and that district of 
Ireland had been perfectly quiet ever 
since. In those instances, many of which 
it was his duty to investigate, he never 
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found any case of cruelty on the part of 
the landlords, nor did he hear or see any- 
thing to warrant the imputation that the 
crime of murder was to be committed be- 
cause men asserted the rights of property. 
That was a rather dangerous idea to pro- 
mulgate. Something had been said about 
the tenure of land, but, without express- 
ing any opinion upon that subject at pre- 
sent, he thought it was monstrous that 
any people in Ireland should imagine that 
a legal question justified the commission 
of any species of crime. He was not quite 
satisfied with the speech of the Chief Se- 
eretary, because he did not understand 
what the right hon. Gentleman intended 
todo. No additional power was required, 
for he was convinced that the laws of the 
country, firmly and promptly administered, 
were sufficient to put down crimes such as 
those which had recently been perpetrated. 
He believed the Irish Government would 
do everything it could to prevent the repe- 
tition of these outrages ; but, nevertheless, 
he could not help saying, that a Govern- 
ment to be strong ought to have sympathy 
with some section of the people which it 
ruled. 

Sin GEORGE GREY: My right hon. 
Friend the Chief Sectretary has already 
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stated that he deprecates any departure 
from the ordinary forms of law, and that | 
it is the duty of the Government—a duty | 
it is now fulfilling—to endeavour to bring | 
the perpetrators of the recent murders to 
justice by a prompt, firm, and impartial 
administration of the law. He informed 
the House that the police have already 
apprehended some of the persons suspected 
of having committed these murders, and 
that as soon as the Government feel that 
those persons can be put upon their trial 
with a reasonable hope of a conviction, no 
time will be lost in bringing them before 
a jury according to the ordinary forms of | 
the law. If the Government were to 
pledge itself to issue a special commis- 
sion, it might take a step calculated to 
defeat the very purpose for which the law 
1s to be enforced. Its first duty is to col- 
lect evidence, and then, instead of taking 
any steps of a vindictive nature, it must 
follow that course which it may think best 
fitted for bringing the criminals to justice. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he entirely agreed 
that the law, if firmly and properly ad- | 
ministered, was sufficient to repress such | 
crimes as those which had recently oc- 
curred. But, as representing the county 
Where the murders had taken place, he 
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could not agree with the Chief Secretary 
that it was not within the power of the Go- 
vernment to foresee and prevent the com- 
mission of such atrocious outrages. The late 
murders were perpetrated in a very small 
district, on the high road, and in the light 
of day. When such crimes were com- 
mitted one after another in rapid succes- 
sion, the Government ought to have sent 
down a police force to watch what was 
going on, and to give notice and protection 
to the persons whose lives were threatened. 
He believed that Ireland was subject to- 
those terrible occurrences, because there 
was nobody connected with the Govern- 
ment who, knowing the country and its 
condition, could take the necessary steps 
not only for punishing crime when it was 
committed, but also for discovering and 
bringing to justice the organized conspira- 
tors who directed the actual assassins in 
the execution of their terrible work. It 
was to be regretted, moreover, that an 
admirable police force had been converted 
into a quasi military body, and he trusted 
that something would immediately be 
done to render them more capable of dis- 
charging the duty for which they were 
originally constituted—the prevention as 
well as the detection of crime. 

Siz ROBERT PEEL said, it was only 
due to the Government to correct the 
error which appeared to exist as to Mr. 
Thiebault not having been warned. He 
had been told that he was in danger, and 
two policemen were placed at his disposal ; 
but he would not accept their protection, 
or admit that his life was in peril. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, the 
House was agreed in opinion as to the 
atrocity of these outrages, and the ne- 
cessity of preventing them by any means 
known to the law. He himself would 
vote for any measures, however stringent, 
having that object; but he believed these 


| Peace Preservation Acts were utterly in- 


effectual, and that the constabulary, by the 
military character of their training, were 
powerless for the detection and suppression 
of crime. The root of the evil, however, 
lay in the land system; for Sir Matthew 
Barrington, in 1852, declared, as the re- 
sult of thirty years’ experience, that there 
had not been a single occurrence of a 
nature similar to those which lately at- 
tracted attention, which was not trace- 
able either to the eviction of tenants or 
to the changes in the ownership of land. 
That it was idle to proclaim districts was 
shown by the fact that murderers always 
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had weapons in their hands when they 
required them for the commission of crime. 


{COMMONS} 


(Ireland) Bill. 1956 


Lorp FERMOY said, he was sorry that 


the question of landlord and tenant had 


The people, he maintained, no longer com- | been raised on that occasion. He should 


municated with the police, as they used 
to do before they were armed with the 
Enfield rifle, wore moustaches, and carried 
the Zouave bayonet; for a murder which 
was known in the evening to the inhabi- 
tants of the village of Golden was not 
known to the police till seven o’clock 
the following morning. He thought it 
only required energy on the part of the 
Government to put an end to these crimes. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he did not think 
that a change in the organization of the 
constabulary would effect any good. Some 
of his hon. Friends had formed erroneous 
opinions upon that subject. A police 
force that would be merely detectives in 
every village, would be objects of suspi- 
cion to those who committed petty larceny 
and other small crimes, and would not 
be so popular with the people as the 
present system. 

Lorp NAAS said, he should protest 
against the notion that any law to be 
passed by that House relating to the law 
of landlord and tenant would be adequate 
to put down these crimes. 


fixity of tenure was a mere delusion, and 
the sooner it was removed from the minds 


of the ignorant peasantry the better. He 
did not recommend the slightest straining 
or tampering with the law in dealing 
with these crimes; but the law ought to 
be rigorously exercised, and the most ex- 
traordinary precautions ought to be taken 
by the Government to prevent the com- 
mission of these crimes on persons who 
were known to be threatened. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he differed from 


the noble Lord as to the advisability of 


altering the law of landlord and tenant. 
The present law was in the most unsatis- 
factory condition possible. He believed, 


if the law were improved, the hand of 


the murderer would be struck down, and 
that he would be tracked to justice by the 
hands of the peasantry themselves. He 
was no friend to Ireland who did not 
advocate an alteration in that law. The 
question was whether the Bill should 
be read a third time or not; but had 
a single reason been alleged for the Motion? 
In Leitrim there was a proclaimed dis- 
trict, and what had the Bill done for 
that district? He believed the laws pro- 
perly administered were adequate to deal 
with the state of thing, and he protested 
against the Bill as useless and unnecessary. 


Mr, Vincent Scully 


The idea of 


| be glad to know if the police who warned 


M. Thiebault of his danger gave any no- 
tice to any local magistrate. [Sir Roserr 
Pret: The matter was very generally 
talked about.] The local magistracy were 
generally ignored by the police. No reports 
were made to them, and the preservation 
of the peace was too much left to the 
police on the one hand, and the stipen- 
diary magistrate and the authorities in 
Dublin on the other. Until the Govern. 
ment took the gentry into their confidence, 
they would never govern the country effi- 
ciently. 

Mr. BRADY said, he should oppose the 
Bill. It could have no earthly effect in 
preventing crime, which could be traced 
distinctly to the question of tenure of 
land. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the whole 
of the present Opposition in 1846 voted 
against the Bill introduced by Sir Robert 
Peel, and what was the result? The next 
Government were compelled to introduce 
a similar measure. Let the House re- 
member that, and he trusted he should 
never see any party again take advantage 
of an opposition to such a Bill to assist 
them into power. He believed that the 
|erimes which the measure was intended 
to meet had a political origin, and the 
system of brigandage which existed in 
Ireland was fostered by the debates in 
that House. 

Mr. LANIGAN said, the crimes arose 
entirely out of the tenure of land question. 

Mz. BERNAL OSBORNE lamented that 
the subject of landlord and tenant had 
ever been introduced. He, for one, could 
not parley with assassins. When persons 
were lying dead was no time to make 
election speeches. The British House of 
Commons could never for one minute par- 
ley with assassins. Let justice take its 
course, but let not apologies be made and 
sympathy almost be expressed with assas- 
sins. The police were excellent as a mili- 
tary body, but they were totally inefficient 
as detective police. The police officers 
were above their duty, owing to the system 
of competitive examination. In Dublin 
they had a2 mess and a band, and there was 
such a system of centralization going on 
as would be most disastrous in its results. 
The day was fast coming when the whole 
system of the executive would have to be 
overhauled. From the Lord Lieutenant 
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to the lowest understrapper of Dublin 
Castle every man that had anything to do 
with the Government of Ireland would be 
prought to account. He did not mean to 
attribute blame to his right hon. Friend. 
On the contrary, he sympathized with his 
right hon. Friend, because he was without 
a law officer, and he was unacquainted 
with the affairs he had to administer. 
Everything was done by centralization in 
Ireland. The local gentry, the county 
lieutenants, were not consulted. When 
there was a change of Government, the 
lawyers got something; another Lord 
Lieutenant went over; he might be a 
man of great personal energy, or he might 
probably be contented with racket, cricket, 
or playing smaller games; but the poor, 
wretched country remained as it was. As 
for the present Bill, let them protect life 
in the first instance, and then he would 
go with those who wished it into other 
questions. 
Bill read 3° and passed. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1862. 


Minvres.]—Pusuic Brris.—1* Customs and In- 
land Revenue; Retiring Pay, &c. (British 
Forces, India) ; Peace Preservation (Ireland). 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE—TREATY 
WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
TREATY PRESENTED BY COMMAND. 


Eart RUSSELL presented Copy of 
the Treaty concluded between Her Ma- 
jesty and the United States, for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, signed at 
Washington, 7th April, 1862. The noble 
Earl, who was very imperfectly heard, 
was understood to say, that he wished to 
take that opportunity of stating, that the 
present Government of the United States 
had shown great anxiety to adopt strin- 
gent measures for the extinction of that 
nefarious traffic. Their Lordships were 
aware that for some years past there had 
been great facilities afforded to persons 
at New York to fit out slavers. Those 
slavers went afterwards to Havannah, and 
thence to the coast of Africa. Her Ma- 
Jesty’s Government were fully informed of 
the names of the persons who fitted out 
those slavers, and they advised our Ad- 
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miral and cruisers on the African coast of 
the information they from time to time 
obtained. Owing, however, to these vessels 
using the American flag, these slavers were 
enabled to avoid search by our cruisers, 
and their operations consequently could 
not be checked. But President Lincoln’s 
Government had given orders for the en- 
tire suppression of the slave trade, and 
had also taken effectual steps to break up 
the practice of fitting out ships at New 
York for the purpose of carrying it on. 
Some of the persons engaged in this nefa- 
rious traffic had been prosecuted, and one 
had been hanged. Besides these, as oc- 
casions required, other steps would be 
adopted for the effectual suppression of 
the slave trade. The present Treaty had 
been negotiated between Mr. Secretary 
Seward and Lord Lyons; and he might 
take this opportunity of stating, that it 
afforded the best evidence of the sincerity 
of feeling and purpose for the suppression 
of the slave trade, which, since the elev- 
tion of the present President, had charac- 
terized the Government of the United 
States. The Treaty gave extensive powers 
of search to the cruisers of both nations, 
and he had now the honour to lay it on 
their Lordships’ table. 

Tur Bisnor or OXFORD wished, to 
take the earliest opportunity of expressing 


-| the very great gratification with which he 


had heard the announcement just made by 
the noble Earl. It was a matter which, as 
their Lordships were aware, he had long 
had deeply at heart. He believed this 
was the step in the right direction—the 
one which was needed to render our efforts 
for the suppression of the slave trade ef- 
fectual. He had long felt, that if we had 
but a sincere and honest treaty with the 
United States, such as the noble Earl had 
just laid on the table, that the American 
flag should not cover the ill-conditioned of 
any nation engaged in the slave trade, the 
long services and sacrifices of this country 
would be effectual for its final suppression. 

Eart STANHOPE, in expressing the 
same satisfaction which he was sure was 
shared in by all their Lordships, had only 
to ask this question—whether the treaty 
which the noble Earl now laid on the 
table was merely for a term of years, or 
indefinite in its extension ? 


Eart RUSSELL replied, that the Treaty 
was to continue for ten years in the first 
instance; but it was renewable at the 
expiry of that term, if its renewal should 
then be considered necessary. 
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Fart GREY said, he had always con- 
sidered the use which was made of the 
American flag the great obstacle to the 
suppression of the slave trade. He hoped 
the Government would pursue actively the 
measures which were necessary for putting 
down the slave trade; and, what was of 
not less importance, giving security and 
protection to the Native chiefs of Africa 
in the development of the internal re- 
sources of that country, particularly in 
the cultivation of cotton. Looking to the 
stoppage of that staple from America, and 
the uncertainty of its supply from India, 
everything practicable should’ be done to 
encourage its growth in Africa. Already 
a large quantity of cotton was grown there, 
and it was his firm conviction, that if the 
necessary encouragement were given to 
the Native chiefs, with a view to the peace 
and security of that country, a large trade 
in cotton between Africa and England 
would be developed. It was quite hope- 
less this could be done while the slave 
trade continued to be carried on; but, as 
we had now some prospect of seeing that 
trade suppressed, he hoped Government, 
in addition to what was being done at 
Lagos, would take measures to extend 


British protection to the Native chiefs of 
Africa, and encourage the development of 
the resources of that country in the pro- 
duction of cotton. 


House adjourned at a quarter-past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 20, 1862. 


Minores.J—Pustic Brrts.—1° Tralee Savings 
Banks ; Partnership Law Amendment; Artil- 
lery Ranges; Sandhurst Vesting ; Jurisdiction 
in Homicides. 

2° Lunacy Regulation ; Crown Private Estates ; 
Universities (Scotland) Act Amendment (No. 2). 

3° Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment. 


IMPORT OF FOREIGN PAPER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ASPINALL TURNER said, he 
would beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, Why the Trade and Navi- 
gation Returns do not include the quanti- 
ties of Foreign manufactured Paper im- 
ported into this country as well as the 
quanities of British manufactured Paper 
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exported, and the quantities of Rags, &., 
for making Paper imported; and whether 
he has any objection to furnish a Return 
of the quantity of Foreign Paper of all 
kinds imported each month since the Abo- 
lition of the Import Duty up to the end 
of April last? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON in reply said, 
the reason why the Trade and Navigation 
Returns did not contain the quantity of 
Foreign Paper imported was that they 
were Returns of only the principal articles 
imported, and the Foreign Paper was not 
sufficiently large in quantity to justify its 
separate mention; but, should it become 
an important article of import, it would 
be duly specified. There would be no 
objection to give the Return for which the 
or Member asked if he would move 
or it. 


ST. STEPHEN’S CRYPT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works, In what state the crypt of St. 
Stephen’s Hall now is, and whether there 
is any prospect of its being used for Divine 
Service ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that the restora- 
tion would probably be complete early 
next year, but he was unable to inform 
the hon. Member as to the prospect of the 
crypt being used for Divine Service. 


PERSIA—REPORTED ATTACK ON 
HERAT.—QUESTION. 


Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
was anxious to know, Whether, the news 
by the last Bombay mail confirmed the 
frequently repeated statement that the 
Persians had advanced upon Herat? 

Srr CHARLES WOOD: I have re- 
ceived, Sir, information by the last mail 
that the statement is not true. The Per- 
sians do not seem to have moved any- 
where. 


FISHING BOATS. 
RETURN MOVED FOR. 


Mr. BENTINCK moved an Address for 
Return of all British and French Fishing 
Boats which have been captured during 
the last ten years for the infringement 
of the Convention of 1843, and of the 
punishments inflicted in both countries in 
those cases; and Copy of all Correspond- 
ence which has passed on the subject of 
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such captures and punishments between ' 


the British and French Governments. He 
thought the House would agree with him 
that there was no class of men deserving 
more consideration than that valuable 
class from whom our navy and merchant 
service were principally recruited. The 
fishing on the English and French coasts 
was regulated by Convention. For some 
years past the fishermen on the southern 
coast of England had considered them- 
selves greatly aggrieved by the manner 
in which the French authorities had put 
into effect the provisions of the Conven- 
tion relating to the mode of dealing with 
fishermen who were guilty of an in- 
fringement of the law. At the outset he 
might state to the House that he had had 
no communication with the persons who 
considered themselves aggrieved, but he had 
been led to inquire into the subject solely 
from circumstances that had come to his 
knowledge. Hon. Members might, perhaps, 
be aware it was the practice of English 
fishermen to fish close to the coast of 
France, and of the French fishermen to 
exercise their calling near the shores of 
Great Britain. Naturally, that would 
lead to some irregularity; and in order 
that cases in which.the law had been 
infringed might be properly dealt with a 
Convention was agreed upon between the 
two countries, which was known by the 
name of the Convention of 1843. That 
Convention had not been hitherto carried 
out in a fair and satisfactory manner, 
inasmuch as offences of the same class 
were not dealt with in a similar manner 
in the two countries. He complained 
that the French authorities had carried 
out the Convention rather according to 
its letter than to its spirit. By the 
Convention the authorities were em- 
powered to punish infringements of the 
law either by fine or by detention of the 
vessel. The English fishermen also com- 
plained of the unnecessary delay which 
took place before they were brought to 
trial by the French authorities. From a 
Return for the last four years it appeared 
that the average delay between the cap- 
ture and the trial was ten days, the 
shortest delay five days and the longest 
nineteen. And whereas in this country 
it had been the invariable practice to deal 
with those offences by fine, the French 
authorities inflicted the penalty of de- 
tention, which, in point of fact, was a 
much heavier punishment than fining. 
The fishermen also complained of the 





great distances they were taken before 
their cases could be brought before the 
French authorities. The Convention pro- 
vided a fine of £10 in certain cases, and 
the object evidently was that this should 
be the maximum punishment. In this 
country such matters were dealt with sum- 
marily, and the punishment seldom exceed- 
ed the infliction of a pecuniary penalty ; 
whereas by the different course which was 
pursued in France our fishermen were 
mulcted to the extent of £80, £100, or 
sometimes even £150. They therefore 
considered themselves most unjustly dealt 
with, the more especially as in many cases 
their cargoes were utterly destroyed. He 
assured the House that he had no desire 
to make out a case in order to shield the 
misconduct of our fishermen, who cer- 
tainly were by no means immaculate; 
but, atthe same time, he did not think 
that we were to sacrifice everything for 
the purpose of a close intimacy with 
France, and he thought in that instance 
the French authorities had allowed their 
zeal to outrun their discretion. They had 
inflicted many grievous punishments that 
had never been intended to be inflicted by 
the spirit of the Convention, nor had they 
any excuse from the manner in which 
such offences had been dealt with in this 
country. He could not but think that 
this was a subject which ought properly 
to be taken up by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he hoped that he should receive 
an assurance on their part that inquiries 
would be made into the matter and such 
steps taken as the case demanded; and he 
could not but think, that if the case were 
properly stated to the French Government, 
the injustice of the whole proceeding was 
so obvious that he believed there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining attention to 
it. They were a helpless class of men, 
but at the same time a class most valuable 
to the community. As he had said before, 
it was from it that both our marine and 
naval services were supplied, and there- 
fore he could not but think that it was 
the duty of the House of Commons to 
watch over their interest as closely as 
they did over the interests of all other 
classes of the community. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
iIouse, a Return of all British and French Fish- 
ing Boats which have been captured during the 
last ten years for the infringement of the Con- 
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vention of 1843, and of the punishments inflicted 
in both countries in those cases : 
* And, Copy of all Correspondence which has 
ssed on the subject of such captures and punish- 
ments between the British and French Govern- 
ments.” 


Fishing Boats— 


Mr. CAVE seconded the Motion. He 
was glad his hon. Friend had brought 
the question forward, as it was one which 
had excited growing attention and increas- 
ing dissatisfaction on the English coast. 
He had on former occasions advocated the 
cause of the deep-sea oyster fishermen of 
the South Coast, and since this Motion had 
appeared upon the paper he had received 
a long list of vessels detained, and nets 
seized, for alleged infringement of the 
Fishery Convention. He had given his 
best attention to the Convention, and it 
‘was fair to state that he believed it was 
a good measure, and had, on the whole, 
worked well. But owing to change of 
circumstances, and contingencies over- 
looked at the time, certain enactments 
seemed now arbitrary and oppressive; 
and the fishermen complained, as he 
thought with reason, that when we made 
so many concessions to France under the 
Commercial Treaty, we did not in return 
obtain an abrogation of these harsh and 
vexatious restrictions. 

Mr. LAYARD agreed with the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) 
that the fishermen were a valuable and 
meritorious body of men, and were enti- 
tled to the protection of the Government 
and the House. It was perfectly true that 
they had some grievances to complain of, 
but they did not extend quite so far 
as the hon. Gentleman represented. He 
complained that the highest penalty war- 
ranted by the Convention between France 
and England was inflicted upon them; but 
the French authorities had a perfect right 
to avail themselves of either punishment 
prescribed by the Convention. The fact 
was, these fishermen were in the habit of 
occasionally defying the French authori- 
ties and exposing themselves to capture by 
French cruisers. This naturally excited 
a feeling of exasperation against them, 
and the Freich courts had inflicted upon 
them tlic highest penalty. But the real 
gricvance was this:—By the 69th article of 
the Convention all transgressions of the 
regulations established for the protection 
of the fishcvies lying between the English 
coast and France were to be submitted to 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates designated by law in each country ; 
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and the 70th article provided that cases of 
infraction should be heard in as summ 

a manner and at as little expense as pos. 
sible. It was alleged that this latter arti. 
cle had been infringed, because there wag 
reason to believe that the parties were 
not brought to trial in a summary man- 
ner. If a boat was captured off Jersey, 
it was taken to the nearest French port, 
Granville, and then the fishermen had 
to travel eighteen miles to Avranches, 
where the nearest court was held; and 
that court sat only once a week. They 
had to travel at their own expense, and 
to wait at Avranches often several days 
before the case was heard, while the ear. 
go of the boat, being of a perishable na- 
ture, was partially, if not entirely lost, 
This was, no doubt, a hard state of things 
to be endured by these poor men, who, 
whether guilty or not, were virtually pun- 
ished, without the authority of the Con- 
vention, by the total or partial loss of 
their cargo. The Government were con- 
sequently of opinion that they had a just 
cause of complaint against the French au- 
thorities. The strongest representations 
had been made © Parison the subject, and 
correspondence had gone on for some time 
between the English and French Govern- 
ments. M. Thouvenel had now informed 
Her Majesty’s Government that he had 
entered into communication with the Mi- 
nister of Marine, who had exclusive juris- 
diction in these cases, and he promised 
that some arrangement would be come to 
by which this grievance would be put an 
end to. As the correspondence was still 
pending, he thought it would rather in- 
terfere with than promote the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s object, if he were to press for 
these papers. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that after the 
assurance that had been given by the 
hon. Member that negotiations were 
taking place he would not press his Mo- 
tion. With reference, however, to the 
observation that the French Government 
had a perfect right, under the terms of the 
Convention, to inflict the punishment of 
detention, he must observe that it was 
the duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to take care that fair and equal justice 
should be done, and that the same de- 
scription of punishment should be in- 
flicted in both countries for the same 
kind of offence. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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CASE OF ALICE DELIN. 
BETURNS MOVED FOR. 


Mrz. O'BRIEN rose to move that there 
be laid before the House— 


“ Copies of the Depositions taken at a Coroner’s 
Inquest held at Tullamore, in the King’s County, 
on the 8rd day of January 1862, on the body of 
Alice Delin, who had been imprisoned in the 
county jail for seven days : 

“Of the Order or Conviction (if any), and of 
the Committal, under which she was so impri- 


soned : 

“Of the Entry (if any) of such Order or Con- 
yiction in the Petty Sessions Order Book of the 
district, and of all Entries or Orders appearing 
on the page of the said Order Book in which such 
Conviction or Order is entered : 

“ Return stating when and from whom the said 
Conviction or Order was received by the clerk of 
Petty Sessions, when he made an entry of the 
same in the order book, and in whose handwriting 
the original of said Order or Conviction and the 
signature thereto is : 

“Copy of the Informations sworn against the 
said Alice Delin : 

“Return stating in whose handwriting the 
original of said Informations is, where they were 
written, and also whether the prisoner, the depo- 
nent, or any justice of the peace were present 
while such Informations were being written, and 
also if the prisoner was present when such Infor- 
mations were afterwards sworn : 

“And, Copy of any Correspondence of any 
members of the Irish Government in relation to 
the above case,” 


The hon. Member said, that the excitement 
in the King’s County which immediately 
ensued upon the circumstances of this 
case becoming known had not subsided 
at the end of five months; and as one of 
the representatives in Parliament he was 
called upon to state the grievance to the 
House. The magistrate whose conduct 
was questioned was Mr. Trench, a gentle- 
man who was intrusted with the man- 
agement of one of the largest estates in 
King’s County. Alice Delin was an old 
woman of seventy-eight. Upon some day 
shortly before Christmas she was seen to 
enter the house of one of the tenants of 
the estate to which he had referred. Mrs. 
Carter, the wife of the tenant, was in the 
house. Mr. Trench followed the old wo- 
man, and asked Mrs. Carter whether she 
had been begging. Mrs. Carter said she 
had asked for a bit of sugar; but, knowing 
the old woman as a neighbour, she did 
not wish to prosecute. Mr. Trench pro- 
duced a Bible from his pocket, adminis- 
tered an oath, questioned Mrs. Carter again 
as to what had been asked of her, and, 
having obtained the presence of a police- 
man, sent Alice Delin to the county gaol 
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for a week. It must be remembered that 
she had lived for forty years in the local- 
ity, that she had never committed any 
offence, that she had never been in the 
workhouse, and that, when too old to gain 
a living by selling trifling articles, she 
received the gratuities of the neighbours 
who respected her, and, whenever she 
could, rendered them little services in 
return. This woman was sent a distance 
of six or seven Irish miles on a cold 
December evening, ana five days after- 
wards she died. The horror and excite- 
ment of the neighbourhood necessitated an 
inquest, and at the inquest the police- 
constable stated that the weather was so 
cold he had to lend his coat to wrap round 
her; that in the presence of the magis- 
trate she would have fallen but for his 
support; that he took her to the barrack, 
where the head constable made out Mrs. 
Carter’s information from what he told 
him, neither Mr. Trench nor Mrs. Carter 
being present; that on arriving at the 
gaol at six o’clock he had to lift her bodily 
out of the car, and that she said she was 
sure she should not live to come out of 
gaol. He did not wish to excite public 
feeling, but to allay the natural indigna- 
tion which must exist in the minds of hu- 
mane people, by giving the executive Go- 
vernment an opportunity of expressing 
their opinion on the case. This question 
might be considered in the legal view and 
the moral view. Asking alms within a 
house did not constitute an offence under 
the Vagrancy Act; but, even if it did, 
Mr. Trench did not comply with the pro- 
vision of the Petty Sessions Act, which 
required that the depositions on oath of 
witnesses should be taken in the presence 
of the accused. In the present situation 
of Ireland, however, he did not rest this 
question on a miserable legal technical- 
ity; he viewed the question as one of 
moral duty, and would ask the House 
whether it was right that even the poorest 
in the land should be dealt with in such 
a manner, contrary alike both to justice 
and to mercy. The distress which pre- 
vailed in that country rendered the con- 
duct of Mr. Trench still more monstrous. 
He was well aware of the noble efforts 
which the landed proprietors were making 
to alleviate the misery of the people, and 
he was certain they would share the ho- 
dest indignation with which this affair was 
regarded. He joined in execrating the 
horrid outrages which had recently been 
committed; but he could not but feel that 
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such behaviour as that of Mr. Trench was 
apt to be used as an argument to palliate 
those crimes, and must create dangerous 
agitation in the minds of ignorant and 
suffering people. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would produce the papers on the 
subject, and would see the propriety of 
removing Mr. Trench from the commission 
of the peace. He was quite aware that 
the circumstances of the case were widely 
known, but he wished them to be placed 
before the House in an official form. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
for the papers. 

Mr. HENNESSY seconded the Motion. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that as there 
was no opposition to the Motion, it was, 
perhaps, unnecessary for the hon. Gen- 
tleman to enter into all the details of the 
question. He did not complain, however, 
that he had felt it to be his duty to bring 
the matter under public notice. The hon. 
Gentleman said he did not desire to excite 
ill feeling in the country, but rather to 
allay it; but he (Sir Robert Peel) thought 
that as all the facts had already been 
placed before the public, this renewal of 
the discussion on the matter would rather 
tend to the perpetuation of bad feeling 


than promote any good end. The papers 
moved for had already appeared in the 
shape of a pamphlet, and had received 
sufficient publicity through the newspaper 
press; but as the hon. Gentleman desired 
to have them in an official form, the Go- 
vernment was prepared to accede to his 


request. The Lord Chancellor had au- 
thorized him to say that he,would add to 
the documents the letter which he wrote 
on the subject; but he could not see how 
any public good could result from the 
continuance of the agitation on this ques- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman knew perfectly 
well that very great excitement had been 
created in the country by the conduct of 
Mr. Trench. The Lord Chancellor wrote 
to that gentleman asking an explanation, 
and on receiving it severely reprimanded 
him. He understood from the Lord 
Chancellor, however, that Mr. Trench 
erred rather from want of judgment than 
from a desire to use the old woman harshly 
or unjustly. Instead of entering into a 
discussion on this matter, which in the 
present excited state of certain parts of 
Ireland might be very injurious, he hoped 
the House would accept the statement he 
had made, and not pursue the subject 
further. 

Mr. M‘MAHON observed, that it was 
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very desirable that the people of Ireland 
should have perfect confidence in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and urged that Mr, 
Trench should be removed from the com- 
mission of the peace, which his behaviour 
had proved him unfit to hold. That 
gentleman ought not to be allowed the 
opportunity of repeating the atrocious con- 
duct for which he had been reprimanded 
by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. COGAN tendered his thanks to the 
hon. Member for the King’s County for 
having ably and dispassionately brought 
this matter forward. For the first time 
the fact had been ascertained that the Lord 
Chancellor had felt it is duty to severely 
reprimand Mr. Trench; and it was there- 
fore acknowledged that the conduct of 
that magistrate was not capable of any 
defence. . Before any further discussion 
took place on the matter, the papers ought 
to be produced, and then, after a careful 
consideration of the Lord Chancellor's 
letter, it would be for the House to decide 
whether a sufficient punishment had been 
inflicted upon Mr. Trench, or whether it 
might not be better that the bench of 
justice should no longer have him as one 
of its occupants. 

Mr. BRADY said, there was one feature 
in the affair which he could not pass 
over without some notice. He alluded to 
the testimony of the medical officers, which 
proved that they were most inhuman in 
their conduct towards the poor creature. 
One medical man deposed that she died 
from congestion of the lungs, while at the 
same time he stated that he made only an 
external examination. Now, as a medical 
man himself, he arraigned that opinion, be- 
lieving that the cold which the unfortunate 
old woman endured was the chief cause 
of her death. It was as clear as possible 
that the evidence of the medical men 
was not such as ought to have been 
given, but that they were under the in- 
fluence of a certain power, which pre- 
vented their giving the evidence they 
should have done. He trusted that when 
the subject next came under their con- 
sideration the House would mark its 
sense of the treatment shown to this poor 
creature by requiring a much more severe 
punishment to be visited upon the author 
of this inhumanity than that which he 
had already received from the head of the 
magistracy of Ireland. He held that it 
was not fit or right that any gentleman 
should hold the commission of the peace 
who was capable of committing such acts 
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of inhumanity as were imputed to Mr. 
Trench. 


Motion agreed to. 


JURISDICTION IN HOMICIDES BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Sm GEORGE LEWIS moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the more speedy trial 
of certain homicides committed by persons 
subject to the Mutiny Act, and for giving 
jurisdiction to the Central Criminal Court 
to inquire into such homicides. The mea- 
sure was intended to meet such a class of 
cases as had occurred frequently of late— 
namely, the murder of officers of the army 
by privates. Various plans had been 
under the consideration of the Government 
for the amendment of the law applicable 
tosuch crimes. On the whole, however, 
they did not think it desirable to do more 
than to take steps to accelerate the course 
of justice in such cases. ‘There was al- 
ready an act by which any criminal case 
could be removed to the Central Criminal 
Court, where the sessions were held 
monthly ; but that Act was limited to 
cases where bills of indictment had been 
found by grand juries. The present mea- 
sure was intended to adapt the provisions 
of the Act to those military crimes, but to 
provide that when a prisoner had been 
committed to prison on the warrant of a 
magistrate, such party might be tried at 
the Central Criminal Court without wait- 
ing for the finding of a bill of indictment 
by a grand jury. 

Leave given. 

Bill for the more speedy trial of certain Tomi- 
cides committed by persons subject to the Mutiny 
Act, and for giving Jurisdiction to the Central 
Criminal Court to inquire into such Homicides, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Georcr Lewis 
and Mr, Arrorney GENERAL, 

Bill presented, and read 1°, to be read 
2° on Thursday 29th May, and to be printed 
[Bill 129}. ‘ 


ARTILLERY RANGES BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Sin GEORGE LEWIS moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to appropriate certain 
portions of land lying between high and 
low water mark, situate in the parishes of 
Shoebury and Wakering, in the county of 
Essex, as ranges for the use and practice 
of artillery. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the object of the measure was to pre- 
vent accidents during the use and practice 
of artillery, The measure simply pro- 
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posed to prevent the anchorage of vessels 
in the neighbourhood whilst the practice 
was going on. 

Leave given. 

Bill to appropriate certain portions of Land 
lying between high and low water mark, situate 
in the parishes of Shoebury and Wakering, in the 
county of Essex, as Ranges for the use and prac- 
tice of Artillery, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Grorck Lewis and Mr. Atrorney GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, and referred 
to the Examiners for Petitions on Pri- 
vate Bills, and to be printed [Bill 127]. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL—[Bu No, 35]. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. AYRTON said, that he had co- 
operated with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. S. Estcourt) in bringing 
forward the measure, the object of which 
was to give the best security they could 
to depositors short: of a direct pecuniary 
guarantee on the part of the Government. 
The Bill sought to effect that object in 
two ways: first, by taking care that there 
should be an efficient body ,of managers, 
and by taking care also that those ma- 
nagers performed their duty in seeing 
that the officers of the bank brought the 
money paid in by the depositors to ac- 
count. The measure had been intended as 
a boon to the managers of savings banks ; 
but, unfortunately, some of these parties 
regarded it in the light rather of an ob- 
struction than a benefit, and under those 
circumstances he was afraid he must re- 
commend the right hon. Gentleman to 
withdraw it, because he felt it would be 
hopeless to attempt to pass a measure of 
this kind without the general sanction of 
the gentlemen concerned. In that event, 
however, a grave responsibility would rest 
on some one, for it was the bounden duty 
of the House to see that the law offered 
every reasonable security to depositors, 
who were generally of a class ill able to 
form a sound opinion with regard to the 
minute details of the system. Unless the 
right hon. Gentleman succeeded in bring- 
ing in a Bill more generally acceptable, 
he thought it would be the duty of the 
Government to introduce a measure giving 
every reasonable security to depositors, 
though, of course, having savings banks 
of their own, they could not now be ex- 
pected to give a pecuniary guarantee. 
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had brought in this Bill in connection with 
some hon. Friends, including his hon. 
and learned Friend who had just spoken, 
whose assistance he begged to acknow- 
ledge, believing that its operation would 
afford better security for depositors, and 
would also affect the managers of savings 
banks beneficially. He had, however, re- 
ceived within the last few months nume- 
rous representations from managers and 


others in different parts of the country | 


urging in some cases that the Bill was 
inapplicable to their particular circum- 
stances, and in others alleging that, whe- 
ther rightly or wrongly, great apprehen- 
sions as to its operation were entertained 
by managers and trustees. He should not 
have felt himself justified in assenting to 
the request which they all put forward 
that the Bill should be withdrawn for the 
present Session, if it were not that he 
had that very day received from an influ- 
ential body of managers of savings banks, 
gentlemen of great experience and fully 
to be depended upon, an assurance, that if 
he consented to withdraw this Bill, they 
would endeavour to devise a Bill the pro- 
visions of which would, in their opinion, 
meet the requirements of their different 
establishments. On the other hand, he 
had assured those gentlemen, in the name 
of his hon. Friends as well as his own, 
that they could not accept any Bill until 
they were perfectly satisfied that its pro- 
visions would afford the requisite security 
to depositors. He cordially concurred with 
his hon. and learned Friend opposite in 
hoping that some measure might ulti- 
mately be devised which would have the 
effect of remedying the present very un- 
satisfactory condition of the law. He 
trusted the Government would be induced 
to take charge of the question: but should 
they not do so, he would do his best to re- 
move these small imperfections which still 
attached to the law of savings banks. Un- 
der these circumstances, he asked for leave 
to withdraw the Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he regretted very much that 
the labours of his right hon. Friend had 
not come to a different conclusion than had 
the labours of those who, with the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of official position, 
had previously attempted to deal with this 
subject. The question had been for a long 
time handled by those who had successively 
filled the office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but who had not succeeded in persuad- 


Mr. Ayrton 
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ing the Commissioners to adopt plans which 
they had framed in order to effect the 
security of the depositors. From them it 
had passed to the hands of his right hon, 
Friend, who had just now informed the 
House that he felt compelled to assent to 
the postponement of his labours ; but that 
the subject would during the recess be in 
the hands of a considerable association or 
combination of managers of savings banks, 
Well, it was very desirable that managers 
should take their turn. On the part of 
the Government he would say, that if they 
could see their way to the attainment of 
an alteration of the law which promised to 
be a real improvement, they would not 
excuse themsclves for the purpose of evad- 
ing difficulties which might attend legis- 
lation on the subject. Undoubtedly the 
main question had been disposed of. They 
were now able to say to the people of 
England who were disposed to lay by 
their savings, with a moderate interest, 
and with a perfect security, the Govern- 
ment had provided some 3,000 places 
of deposit where those savings could be 
received, and where the security of the 
State was given for those depesits. There, 
therefore, was not the same urgency which 
formerly existed for an amendment in the 
law relating to savings banks. At the 
same time, it was known that there was a 
sum of £30,000,000 to £40,000,000 in 
the hands of the old savings banks, depo- 
sited by an immense number of persons on 
the security of the law; but which secu- 
rity was liable to be misunderstood. Hon. 
Members had no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between Government liability to 
trustees and Government liability to de- 
positors ; but the distinction was not so 
readily comprehended by the depositors 
themselves, and he believed that the ut- 
most vagueness of conception actually pre- 
vailed among the depositors on the point. 
In 1853 he proposed to introduce an 
agent independent of the local manager of 
the bank, who should be a party to every 
transaction of paying and receiving money; 
but it was undoubtedly open to the objec- 
tion that it would entail some increase of 
expense in the management, and this 
must be regarded as a serious defect. He 
did not imagine that anything of so exten- 
sive a character would now be attempted. 
He confessed that he was somewhat dis- 
couraged at the momentary failure of his 
right hon. Friend, because he knew of no 
one who, from character and position, 
from the attention which he had given to 
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the subject, and from the general posses- 
sion of the confidence of the managers of 
savings banks, was so likely to bring the 
matter to a successful issue. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would pur- 
sue the course he had intimated his inten- 
tion to take, and any representation which 
he might urge upon the Goverment, either 
during the Session or in the recess, would 
receive at his (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s) hands, should he have the 
honour to retain office, the best considera- 
tion, with an earnest desire to secure the 
prosperity of savings banks. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT fully concurred 
in all that had fallen from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as to the position and 
character of the right hon. Member for 
North Wiltshire and his peculiar ability 
and fitness for the task he had undertaken, 
and regretted the announcement he felt 
himself called upon to make. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would im- 
press on the managers with whom he 
would come in contact the great respon- 
sibility which they had incurred by year 
after year defeating the attempts of suc- 
cessive Chancellors of the Exchequer to 
amend the law with regard to savings 
banks. The state of that law was most 
anomalous. It was not sufficient that 
any hon. Member should be able to say 
that these banks were generally well 
managed; but it was a.disgrace to the 
country and to that House that any law 
should exist under which it was possible 
that such things should occur as the pub- 
lic were unfortunately familiar with—the 
failure of savings banks. These banks 
had been just sufficiently tampered with 
by Acts of Parliament to create an im- 
pression of absolute security,, but the 
House had altogether neglected to take 
precautions to ensure that such belief 
was well founded. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he could not say 
he regretted that his right hon. Friend 
had taken the course which he had done 
in this matter. It was very advisable 
that any measure to give security to de- 
positors in the ordinary savings banks 
should, as far as possible, be taken with 
the consent of the persons who had the 
Management of those banks, and he was 
not without hopes that this might be ac- 
complished. This was a great point, and 
the delay might be advantageous if that 
desirable result could be obtained. He 
was not without hope, that if proper steps 
were taken, perfect security to the depo- 





sitors would be obtained. The measure 
which the Government had introduced for 
the establishment of Post Office Savings 
Banks had worked well, and afforded an 
opportunity of dealing with this question 
which had not existed before. The mana- 
gers of very small banks on the old system, 
which could not afford the proper ma- 
chinery for perfect management, ought to 
hand over their business to Post Office 
Savings Banks. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH expressed his 
concurrence in the remarks of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He was glad to 
hear that the Post Office Savings Banks 
were working so well, and expressed his 
opinion that the Post Office Banks would 
ultimately swallow up all the old banks, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Order for Second Reading discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


LUNACY REGULATION BILL. 
[pitt No. 76.|] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Strr GEORGE GREY, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, which had 
come down from the House of Lords, 
said, that the Bill related almost exclu- 
sively to Chancery lunatics. One object 
of the measure was to amend the mode 
of procedure in Commissions of Lunacy 
issued by the Lord Chancellor, so as not 
to exhaust the whole of the property of 
a lunatic or alleged lunatic in the ex- 
penses incidental to the Commission. The 
Bill also gave the Lord Chancellor addi- 
tional power to apply properties of small 
amount for the benefit of lunatics, when 
satisfied that there was foundation for 
the allegation of lunacy; and the third 
object was to provide for the more effec- 
tua! visitation of Chancery lunatics. There 
was also a clause which would enable the 
Lord Chancellor to make provision for 
criminal lunatics. The Bill was, in fact, an 
Amendment of the Act of 1853, introduced 
and passed by Lord St. Leonards when he 
held the office of Lord Chancellor, and which 
introduced most valuable alterations in the 
law of lunacy; and the two latter objects 
had already been the subject of Bills intro- 
duced into that House by the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast (Sir H. Cairns). 
The necessity for the first part of the pre- 
sent Bill had been suggested by the re- 
cent case of Mr. Windham, which had at- 
tracted public attention in consequence of 
the length of time it lasted, and the enor- 
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mous expense which had been incurred in 
the inquiry. The third clause provided 
that the inquiry should be limited to the 
state of mind of the alleged lunatic at the 
time when the inquiry was instituted. It 
also enacted that no evidence should be 
received in proof of insanity as to anything 
done or said by such person, or as to his de- 
meanour or state of mind at any time being 
more than two years before the time of the 
inquiry, unless the Judge should otherwise 
direct. The third limitation of this clause 
was intended to exclude the merely specu- 
lative views and opinions of medical men; 
and it provided that the opinion of the 
medical practitioner should not be admis- 
sible as evidence of insanity. As to the 
first of these provisions, it was desirable to 
bear in mind what the state of the law now 
is. Prior to the year 1858 the inquiry was 
not limited in point of time. The inquiry 
was directed not merely to the state of 
mind at the time, but the jury were called 
on to state the period from which that 
lunacy should date. The 47th section of 


Lunacy 


the Act of 1853 provided that the inquiry 
should not be carried back, unless directed 
by the Lord Chancellor. That was a great 
improvement of the law. But he thought 


this should be altered so as not to leave 
this discretion to the Lord Chancellor. 
The reason for going back was to ascertain 
whether the validity of a will or a mar- 
riage would be affected by the lunacy: 
but by admitting these collateral subjects 
of inquiry, the parties whose rights would 
be affected by it would be greatly multi- 
plied, while no final decision could be ob- 
tained with regard to them. These mat- 
ters could be ascertained by other modes, 
and it was now thought better to pro- 
pose that in all cases the inquiry should 
be as to the state of mind at the time 
of the inquiry. The second alteration 
was as to the period beyond which no 
evidence should be given, and that, it 
was thought, should be two years. This, 
however, might be extended at the dis- 
cretion of the Judge, if he should think it 
necessary, to meet particular cases; such 
as where the character of certain symp- 
toms might have an important bearing 
on the inquiry, if proved to have exist- 
ed at a former period, and to have de- 
veloped themselves subsequently into con- 
firmed insanity. The third point touched 
upon a question which had occasioned, and 
would probably still occasion, considerable 
difference of opinion—the exclusion of 


mere speculative theories of medical men, 
| 
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were which often given in inquiries of thig 
kind, and which tended to confuse rather 
than enlighten a jury; but it was by no 
means intended to exclude medical eyi- 
dence. On the contrary, where a medica] 
man had been long in attendance on an 
alleged lunatic, and spoke to what he had 
himself seen, his evidence was exceedingly 
important. The object of those inquiries 
was to judge of the acts, habits, demeanour, 
and conversation of the alleged lunatics; 
and if medical men were permitted to give 
their opinions as to the structure of the 
head, the expression of the eye, or any 
particular malformation, irrespective of 
acts done or words spoken, it would tend 
rather to mislead the jury than to guide 
them to a right conclusion. He was glad 
to find the following statement in the 
Journal of Mental Science for April with 
reference to this provision of the Bill:— 
‘* At the first blush of this we were inclined to 
feel professional vanity not a little wounded, but 
we are bound to ask, not whether the provision is 
flattering, but whether it is calculated to promote 
the public interests by rendering judicial proceed- 
ings more certain and simple. The broad position 
taken by the Lord Chancellor is, that in inquisi- 
tions of lunacy the question mooted is the exist- 
ence or non-existence of certain states of mind as 
a matter of common observation ; it is not whe- 
ther these states of mind are or are not conditions 
of disease, but whether it is a fact that they exist, 
and he maintains that the proof of this fact must 
depend on that kind of evidence which appeals to 
the understanding, and which gains the belief of 
common men unlearned in the subtleties of phy- 
siology or metaphysics. The plain expression of 
an empirical knowledge of observed facts relating 
to the mind of an alleged lunatic is the very thing 
which the provision contained in the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Bill aims to substitute for those specula- 
tive views and theoretical opinions which have in 
lunacy trials been the cause of so much waste of 
public time and patience, and of so much discredit 
to our profession.” 
To a certain extent this provision of the 
Bill was already in force. A case was 
tried by Lord Campbell in 1850 at the 
Stafford Assizes, in which the validity 
of a will was disputed. The then Soli- 
citor Gencral appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Drs. Monro, Winslow, and Conolly 
were brought down as witnesses. Dr. 
Monro, being put into the witness-box, 
was asked whether, having heard the evi- 
dence which had been given, he could say 
that the testator was sane or insane. Lord 
Campbell would not permit the question 


‘to be answered. He said he would not 


allow a medical man to be placed in the 
position of a jury. In many cases the 
opinions of the medical men were contra- 
dictory, and tended rather to perplex than 
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to elucidate the subject of inquiry, and it 
was therefore proposed to exclude altoge- 
ther mere opinion, not founded on per- 
sonal knowledge of facts of which the 
jury could judge. There was another 
important change with regard to proce- 
dure. Under the Act of 1853 a jury 
was impannelled only in cases in which 
a demand for a jury was made by the 
alleged lunatic. The results of the Act 
of 1853 had been satisfactory in two 
respects: in the first place, it withdrew 
many cases from a publicity which was 
often very painful to the families of the 
persons afflicted ; and, secondly, it had in- 
duced persons to apply for commissions of 
inquiry who otherwise would have shrunk 
from doing so. How the Act had worked 
in that respect would be shown by the 
following figures :—During the five years 
preceding the Act of 1853 the number of 
inquisitions was 196; during the five 
years which followed the Act they rose to 
358; and although the option of demand- 
ing a jury was given, out of the 358 in- 
quisitions there were only 21 in which 
juries had been impannelled. It might be 
thought therefore, that it would not be 


necessary to alter the law. But some of | 


the cases in which a jury was impannelled 
were of great importance, from the magni- 
tude of the interests at stake. Counsel 
of the greatest eminence were employed 
in them, and it was thought desirable 
in such cases that a Judge of one of 
the Courts at Westminster should pre- 
side, in order that the inquiry might be 
conducted in a manner that would be 
most satisfactory to the public. No im- 
putation whatever was thrown on the 
manner in which the Masters in Lunacy 
had conducted those inquiries; but it 
was obvious that it would be advan- 
tageous that those cases should be pre- 
sided over by one of the superior Judges. 
Counsel would be more likely to attend to 
suggestions coming from such a quarter, 
evidence foreign to the case would be re- 
jected, the inquiry would be shortened, and 
satisfaction would be more generally given. 
The present Bill, then, would enable the 
Lord Chancellor to send those cases be- 
fore a superior Judge instead of a Master 
in Lunacy. An objection had been made 
that the Judges were so fully employed 
that they would have no time for such in- 
quiries. But when it was considered that 
in five years only twenty-one of those 
cases had occurred, it would, he thought, 


be found perfectly practicable to obtain 
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the services of one of the superior Judges. 
There was another provision in the Bill, 
which would take away the absolute right 
of traverse in all cases which might have 
been heard by a jury, leaving it, however, 
in the power of the Lord Chancellor to 
grant a new trial if he thought proper. 
Under the present state of the law the 
right of traverse had been exercised with- 
out the slightest benefit to the lunatic and 
at great expense. The Bill also proposed 
that after the case had been opened there 
should be an opportunity of examining 
the alleged lunatic, and that a similar ex- 
amination might take place at the close. 
It was very generally considered, that had 
the examination of the alleged lunatic in 
a recent trial taken place at an earlier 
period, it would have tended to shorten the 
ease. It was also provided that it should 
be at the discretion of the Judge whether 
the examination should be conducted in 
public or in private, because it was felt 
there were cases in which public feeling 
and public decency might be shocked by 
an examination with open doors. What 
he had said thus far related to procedure. 
The second object of the Bill was to extend 
the power of the Lord Chancellor, so as 
to enable him to deal with small pro- 
perties of the value of £1,000, or of £50 
per annum, without having recourse to a 
commission. ‘Lhe third object of the Bill 
had reference to the visitation of Chancery 
lunatics. In the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the law affecting lunatics, no 
point was more clearly established than 
that an immense improvement in the care 
of lunatics resulted from proper and regu- 
lar visitations; but he was sorry to say 
that the law did not extend to Chancery 
lunatics the same protection that it afford- 
ed to other classes of lunatics. The visi- 
tors were under the obligation to visit the 
Chancery lunatics only once a year, and the 
interval between the visitations was not 
fixed. The number of lunatics under the 
care of the Court was about 650, and 
their incomes amounted in the aggregate 
to about £350,000. About 300 of the 
lunatics were in licensed houses, and the 
remaining 350 resided in their own houses, 
or were placed with their relatives, or with 
persons selected by the latter. Their 
places of residence were therefore scat- 
tered all over England. By the present 
Bill the visitation would be altered. The 
recommendation of the Committee before 
which Lord Shaftesbury and other mem- 
bers of the Lunacy Board were examined, 
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was that the visitation of Chancery luna- 
tics should be intrusted to that Board, the 
Lord Chancellor retaining full authority as 
to their property. The Lord Chancellor 
was willing to adopt this recommendation, 
and only abstained from doing so in con- 
sequence of the strong objections raised to 
it by the Board itself. It was therefore 
proposed, that in addition to the legal vi- 
sitors, who are to be retained, two medical 
visitors should be appointed, who should 
be withdrawn entirely from their profes- 
sion. It would be obligatory on these 
visitors to visit this class of lunatics at 
least four times in the year, and such vi- 
sits were to be so regulated as that the 
interval between the visits to each lunatic 
ghould in no case exceed six months. If 
the House agreed to this proposal, these 
unfortunate persons would be looked after 
in a more efficient way than they hitherto 
had been, and every precaution taken for 
securing them the greatest amount of com- 
fort that could be extended to persons in 
their condition. He had now explained 
the general purport of the measure, and 
he apprehended that there would be no 
objection to the second reading. 

Sk HUGH CAIRNS said, he did not 
rise to offer any opposition to the Bill, in 
the greater part of the provisions of which 
he fully concurred. With respect to the 
visitation of lunatics, and the mode of 
dealing with small properties, it would be 
extremely useful; and he regarded the 
proposed change, by which the inquiries 
before a jury respecting lunacy were to be 
made by an issue to one of the Superior 
Courts of common law, as a great improve- 
ment. It was impossible to find fault 
with the way in which the officers before 
whom these investigations had hitherto 
taken place had conducted the inquiries ; 
but, as the Secretary of State remarked, 
there was one conclusive reason for the 
change—because, after an expensive trial 
before a Master in Lunacy, and a decision 
establishing lunacy, the lunatic might the 
very next day traverse the finding; and 
then that traverse would have to be tried 
by aJudge of the Superior Courts. There- 
fore the proposition embodied in the pre- 
sent Bill was calculated to save time and 
expense. There were one or two points 
in respect to which he thought the Bill 
needed revision, and which he should 
mention in the hope that the Government 
would reconsider the propositions which 
they made. The Bill, for instance, pro- 
vided that no evidence should be taken as to 
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anything which might have occurred more 
than two years previous to the institution 
of an inquiry under its operation. Noy, 
he felt assured that in ninety-nine caseg 
out of 100 it would not be found necessary 
to go further back ; but there were, never. 
theless, very serious objections to defining 
the time to so sharp a limit. What magic, 
he should like to know, lay in a period of 
two years? What, moreover, would be 
likely to be the result of fixing upon it ag 
the boundary beyond which the inquiry 
must not extend? The House was well 
aware that in many cases the friends 
of a person who was supposed to be 
afflicted with the infirmity with which 
the Bill proposed to deal, were very un- 
willing, till the last moment, to take steps 
which would make that infirmity the sub- 
ject of a public investigation; but under 
the operation of the provision to which he 
was referring, they would be led, perhaps, 
to precipitate an inquiry which might be 
very properly and conveniently delayed, 
under the apprehension that unless that 
inquiry were instituted within two years 
they would be debarred from adducing 
certain evidence as to the state of mind 
of the alleged lunatic. He might further 
observe, that although, technically, in- 
quiries such as those of which he was 
speaking were not conclusive, yet that, 
practically, it rarely occurred that when 
once a verdict establishing the sanity of 
any one had, after a full and satisfactory 
inquiry before a jury, been established, 
the state of mind of that person was sub- 
sequently challenged. If, however, the 
time within which the scope of the in- 
quiry should be confined were fixed as 
proposed, the result might in many in- 
stances be that on the death of the alleged 
lunatic a controversy would take place 
with respect to his will, when those who 
opposed it would be, perhaps, induced to 
renew litigation on the question of the 
sanity of the testator, in dealing with 
which question there would be no limit as 
to the time over which the evidence might 
extend. If, however, evidence on the 
original inquiry had not been limited, but 
had been allowed to spread over any length 
of time, they would hardly deem it expe- 
dient to take that course. The provision 
as it stood, therefore, left open, in his 
opinion, a door for future litigation. It 
would, under those circumstances, he 
thought, be better to leave the law in 
that particular respect as it stood. He 
wished, in the next place, briefly to advert 
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to the clause in the Bill which set forth 
that “the opinion of no medical practi- 
tioner was to be admissible as evidence of 
the insanity of any person.” Now, he 
quite concurred in the view that the evi- 
dence of a medical man who had never 
previously seen or examined the alleged 
lunatic was worth very little. The late 
Lord Chancellor had, he might add, re- 
fused to admit such speculative evidence 
in a well-known case ; so that an Act of 
Parliament was not necessary to effect its 
exclusion. The real operation of the clause 
in question would therefore be to pre- 
vent a medical man who had known and 
examined the alleged lunatic, and was per- 
fectly well acquainted with his appear- 
ance and demeanour, from giving any 
opinion as to his sanity or insanity, while 
every cab-driver or crossing-sweeper who 
had ever known or listened to him would 
be admissible as a witness in the case. 
This appeared to him to be a great anoma- 
ly. He for one had no prejudice in fa- 
vour of the testimony of those who were 
known as “experts,” but he thought it 
wrong that the medical practitioner should, 
under the circumstances which he had 
mentioned, be the only person whose evi- 
dence would not be received. He wished 
also to point out how great the anomaly 
would be of allowing any amount of evi- 
dence, so far as related to the time over 
which it was spread and the persons by 
whom it was given, to be taken before 
the tribunal under the authority of which 
the commission in lunacy was issued, 
while, in both respects, a certain limit 
was assigned when the commission was 
issued and the case came before a jury. 
He should merely refer, in conclusion, to 
the provision contained in the Bill for 
the appointment of a shorthand-writer 
to take down the evidence adduced in 
the investigations in question, and the 
reception of his notes as evidence, with 
the view of “saving time and expense.” 
Now, if the making of such an appoint- 
ment were calculated to save time and 
expense, why was such a course not 
adopted in every instance of a trial before 
ajury? The fact was, that the employ- 
ment of a shorthand-writer was calcu- 
lated to effect no such saving, because, 
when a witness was being examined, the 
Opposing counsel, as well as the presid- 
ing Judge, had to take down notes of 
the evidence, and the witness had fre- 
quently to be requested not to speak too 
rapidly, or to cease speaking at a particu- 
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lar point, in order to admit of their doing 
so. If, on the other hand, the Judge 
were to depend on the shorthand-writer’s 
notes, then he would be obliged to ad- 
journ the Court until they were tran- 
scribed, before he could deliver his charge 
to the jury. Unless, therefore, all the 
parties who were obliged to take down 
the evidence were able to write short- 
hand, no saving of time would be effected. 
He had merely mentioned these objec- 
tions to the Bill as it stood in the hopé 
that the Government would take them 
into consideration before it went into Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALPOLE agreed with the Com- 
mittee which inquired into the subject 
that there was no reason why Chancery 
Commissioners should be appointed at 
considerable expense to pay rare visits 
to Chancery lunatics, when every other 
lunatic in the kingdom was visited much 
more frequently by persons who were 
well acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of each individual case, and who 
were much more competent to the work 
than any Chancery visitors that could be 
selected. The only reason that could be 
alleged for the appointment of Chancery 
Commissioners was, that the ordinary 
Commissioners in Lunacy might not be 
able so conveniently among themselves 
to arrange for the supervision of Chancery 
lunatics, in case there should be an in- 
terference on the part of some Chancery 
authority. He could not understand, how- 
ever, why there should be any interference 
on the part of the Chancery authorities, 
or why Chancery lunatics should not be 
visited by the same persons who took 
charge of every other class of lunatics in 
the kingdom. The present Bill was, no 
doubt, a great improvement upon the 
existing law, and he was not prepared to 
oppose the second reading; but he should 
probably think it right in Committee to 
propose another method of supervising 
Chancery lunatics. He gave his cordial 
assent to that part of the Bill which ex- 
tended the existing provisions for apply- 
ing the property of Chancery lunatics 
more conveniently for their comfort, and 
he should be glad to see those clauses 
passed into law. The only other part of 
the measure upon which he wished to 
make one or two observations was the 
way in which it was proposed to deal with 
those alleged lunatics against whom com- 
missions might be issued, and the mode of 
inquiry into the state of their mind. Per- 
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haps he was going to state an opinion 
which, with many persons, would not be 
very popular, as regarded the care which 
ought to be taken before persons who pos- 
sessed property were put under restraint ; 
but he had thought a good deal on the 
subject. There were nearly 40,000 per- 
sons subject to the lunacy laws in this 
country. A vast number of those persons 
were put under care and treatment with- 
out any injurious publicity, not by any 
expensive inquiry, but by proper certifi- 
cates to the effect that the cases were such 
as required confinement. The law as it 
originally stood with respect to Chancery 
lunatics was that in all cases there should 
be, not only an inquisition, but a jury. 
Many persons hesitated about the altera- 
tion of the law upon that point; but no 
jury was now empannelled to try such 
cases, except in the few instances where 
the alleged lunatics might desire it, or 
their friends on their behalf. And what 
was the result? Instead of every case 
being made public, much to the detriment 
of the alleged lunatics and their relatives, 
only a very few were tried by juries, and 
no complaints were urged either by the 
lunatics themselves or by any person on 
their behalf against the new system. The 
alteration of the law, therefore, had an- 
swered its purpose. But he was sorry to 
say that the few trials which did take 
place before juries were struggles, not for 
the benefit of the alleged lunatics, but 
because there were different views taken 
by those who wished to have the manage- 
ment of their persons and their property. 
He believed, indeed, that there was little 
advantage in having a jury at all, and he 
was sure that the Lord Chancellor him- 
self was the person who ought to decide 
whether the alleged lunatic should be put 
under care and treatment or not, unless 
it struck his mind that there should be 
a fuller inquiry than he could give to 
the case. The only reason why Chancery 
lunatics were more likely to be confined 
improperly than other persons was that 
they possessed property which their friends 
desired to get hold of. That was a good 
ground for affording them additional pro- 
tection; but granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there should be a jury trial 
in the majority of cases, why should the 
matter be transferred to another tribu- 
nal? The whole case was before the Lord 
Chancellor, and if it was necessary to 
have a jury, why could the Lord Chan- 
cellor not have it then and there? Why 
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go to another court at alli? The whole of 
that part of the Bill was merely a provision 
for encouraging struggles and increasj 

expense. As to the few instances where 
there was a necessity for having a jury— 
the number did not exceed three in every 
seventy—the Lord Chanceller or the Lords 
Justices ought to conduct the inquiry, 
publicly or privately, asthe case might be, 
It might be said that this was not a usual 
proceeding in the Court of Chancery; but 
he contended that the Lord Chancellor or 
the Lords Justices could try such cases 
quite as well as any court of law. The 
effect of the alteration he suggested would 
be to diminish the number of cases sent to 
a jury for inquiry, instead of increasing 
them, which would be the result of trans- 
ferring them to another tribunal. Sup- 
posing, however, that the cases were to be 
sent to another tribunal, then he agreed in 
all the observations of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Belfast (Sir H. 
Cairns). He could not conceive why the 
evidence should be limited to two years 
before the commencement of the inquiry, 
In many cases it might be only fair to the 
alleged lunatic that the state of his mind 
should be shown to have been strong and 
firm anterior to the period stipulated in 
the Bill; because the circumstances under 
which his mind had given way might have 
been merely casual, and the fact that 
throughout all the earlier part of his life 
he had never been afflicted with mental 
disease was a strong argument in his 
favour against the necessity of declaring 
him to be incapable of managing himeelf 
and his affairs. On the other hand, there 
could be no doubt that when a person was 
afflicted in this manner, and had evinced, 
on former occasions a tendency to commit 
dangerous acts, it would be detrimental 
both to him and to society to exclude evi- 
dence of these facts, which showed that 
the malady under which he was suffering 
was not a casual aberration of mind, but 
rather a repetition of a state which he had 
exhibited before. With respect to the 
exclusion of the opinion of medical men, 
he could not understand how such a pro- 
vision could have found its way into the 
Bill, except upon the supposition that it 
was simply intended to prevent doctors 
from saying, after they had heard the evi- 
dence of others, ‘‘ From what we have 
heard in court, we think the alleged luna- 
tic is (or is not) of unsound mind.” Of 
course, such evidence as that never ought 
to be admitted. It had, unfortunately, been 
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admitted too often lately ; but it had been 
excluded by the ruling of Lord Campbell, 
and there was no necessity for any altera- 
tion of the law in that respect. Such 
being the provisions of the Bill, thinking, 
as he did, that juries ought to be resorted 
to as little as possible, he hoped that the 
few cases where inquiry was necessary 
would be determined by the Lord Chan- 
eellor or the Lords Justices, instead of 
being sent to a different tribunal. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
apply his mind to the points he had 
mentioned, and endeavour “to devise some 
means of removing the objections to some 
s of the Bill. 

Mr. MALINS said, that he regarded 
many parts of the Bill with approval, but 
as to some points he concurred in the 
opinion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns.) He ob- 
jected to the clause which limited the 
inquiry to a period of two years; and he 
could not understand why the opinions of 
medical men should be excluded whiist 
the opinions of all other persons were ad- 
mitted in evidence. He hoped that the 
Government would modify these parts of 
the Bill. He must express his surprise at 
hearing his right hon, Friend (Mr. Wal- 
pole) say that there ought to be even the 

ssibility of a man being treated as a 
unatic without his having the option of 
going before a jury; for though it was per- 
fectly true that out of 328 cases of lunacy 
there were only twenty-one in which juries 
were required, still it was impossible to 
compute how many more charges of lunacy 
there would have been if the alleged lu- 
natics had no power to demand a jury. 
No man, in his opinion, should be confined 
asa lunatic until the question of his sanity 
or insanity had been decided by a jury. 
The advantage of the right to demand a 
jury was shown forcibly in the Windham 
case; for if there had been no power to 
demand a jury, that gentleman would, no 
doubt, have been treated as a lunatic for 
the whole or a large portion of his life. 
There was a case, some years ago, in 
Wales, where a man’s family combined to 
charge him with lunacy; but the jury 
were unanimously of opinion that he was 
of perfectly sound mind, and he had ma- 
naged himself and his affairs ever since; 
though, but for having a jury, there might 
have been this monstrous injustice that 
the man would have been treated as of 
unsound mind. He entirely agreed with 
having only twelve instead of twenty-three 
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jurors, and that the trial should be before 
one of the Judges of the Superior Courts. 
Many parts of the Bill, he thought, were 
admirable; but others would, no doubt, 
require much modification. 

Mr. HENLEY hoped that in Commit- 
tee that part of the Bill which related to 
the visitation of Chancery lunatics would 
be amended. It had been proved before 
the Committee, that when a person visiting 
Chancery lunatics saw something that he 
thought it would be beneficial to the luna- 
tic to mention, such was the machinery of 
the Court of Chancery that the statement 
was struck out of his report as imperti- 
nent, he not having been directed to ask 
any questions upon that particular point. 
He hoped, therefore, the visitors would 
have full power to report anything which 
they considered it was for the advantage 
of the lunatic to make known, whether the 
Chancery people thought the information 
impertinent or not. He also thought the 
period of six months should be changed, 
as, although it was intended that the visi- 
tation should take place four times a year, 
yet if the visitors went at the beginuing of 
one period of six months, and at the end 
of the succeeding period, there would be 
only two visits a year. In the Bill, as it 
stood, medical evidence was to be ex- 
cluded; but if that provision were main- 
tained, a greater anomaly than any which 
now existed would occur; because, while 
medical evidence would be excluded in the 
cases of Chancery lunatics, the number of 
whom was comparatively small, the great 
mass of lunatics, not Chancery lunatics— 
some 29,000 in number—were confined 
upon medical certificates alone. The opi- 
nions of medical men who had not seen the 
lunatic, but only heard the evidence of 
witnesses concerning him, ought not to be 
admitted; but medical men in their certi- 
ficates were required to state the facts 
which had led them to their conclusions; 
and it was absurd, that while lunacy was re- 
garded as a disease, the medical man who 
had seen and examined the patient should 
not be allowed to express his opinion in 
reference to symptoms which a non-medi- 
cal man would not have observed. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that as there would be an opportunity for 
full discussion upon details in Committee, 
he would only notice one or two points 
that had been raised that evening. Ob- 
jection had been taken to the limitation 
of the inquiry into the state of mind and 
conduct of the alleged lunatic to two 
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years. The object of that limitation was 
to devise a remedy for an existing evil. 
At present, the inquiry was directed into 
the state of mind of the alleged lunatic 
without any limit of time—it might ex- 
tend over a man’s whole life, and in the 
Windham case did go back more than 
twenty years. In order to provide a re- 
medy for this state of things, some limit 
must be fixed; and though there was no 
particular charm in two years, that period 
would, he believed, give sufficient scope 
for the evidence. As to the opinions of 
medical men, what was proposed was not 
so much a change in the law as an autho- 
ritative exposition of the law as it already 
‘was, so as to make it accord with the 
general rule of evidence, which excluded 
mere opinion, except in cases where per- 
sons of ordinary knowledge and intelli- 
gence could not come to a proper decision 
without the guidance of experts. Medi- 
cal men were now called upon to give their 
opinions upon the state of mind of an in- 
dividual at a given time; but, after hear- 
ing evidence, persons of ordinary intelli- 
gence were capable of arriving at a just 
conclusion for themselves upon such a 

Judicial practice had not been very 


Sor 
armonious or decisive upon this point, 
but upon principle he thought that such 


evidence ought to be excluded. It was 
said that the Commissioners in Lunacy 
ought to be substituted for the visitors 
under the Lord Chancellor, but the Com- 
missioners had stated their inability to 
undertake the duty, and he thought it was 
not desirable to force duties upon them, 
considering that, to a great extent, their 
services were given gratuitously to the 
country. 

Str DAVID DUNDAS approved gene- 
rally of this Bill, which introduced a great 
improvement in the law, but he was op- 
posed to the third clause, regarding the 
limitation of the inquiry. The limit of 
two years was a monstrous interference 
with the rule of evidence. Surely the 
question of the sanity or the insanity of a 
Chancery lunatic was as much a question 
of fact as the competency of a testator to 
execute a will, or the question whether a 
man’s state of mind was such as to make 
him accountable for a murder. In such 
eases even the fact that a man’s father was 
a lunatic might be material. He did not 
think that the Judges would like the dis- 
eretionary power which was given them in 
this matter, which would necessarily lead 
to a difference in the practice of the courts. 
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Bill read 2°, and commitied for Thurs. 
day, 5th June. 

House adjourned at half after 

Eight o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 21, 1862. 


Minutzs.]—Pusiic Buts.—2° Sale of Spirits; 
Judgments Law Amendment (Ireland) ; Land 
Debentures (Ireland). 


SALE OF SPIRITS BILL. 
[BILL NO. 51.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, it was 
not intended to interfere with the object, 
but to improve the action, of a particular 
section of the 24 Geo. II., ¢. 40, known 
as the Tippling Act. At the time of 
the passing of that Act drunkenness pre- 
vailed among every class of society, to 
an extent of which we happily could form 
no idea. Gin, in those days, was openly 
sold at the corner of every street. The 
intention of the Act was to prevent per- 
sons whose intellects were clouded by 
drink from being made liable for publie- 
house scores contracted while in that con- 
dition. He did not at all desire to inter- 
fere with that Act so far as it applied to 
spirits consumed upon the premises, but 
to prevent a perversion of that law, which 
was now daily employed as a means of 
defeating the just claims of honest trades- 
men. The preamble of the Tippling Act 
recited that immoderate drunkenness pre- 
vailed among the lowest and meanest 
classes, and therefore there could be no 
doubt that its object was to protect the 
poor from unfair temptation and fraudu- 
lent demands. The amount of 20s. was 
fixed as the limit below which no single 
supply of spirits could be sued for, and 
the reason for that amount being taken 
was that, until lately, it represented the 
quantity which wholesale wine and spirit 
dealers could supply. Since the recent 
change of the law allowing smaller quan- 
tities to be sold by wine merchants and 
others, the existing law had been grossly 
perverted and abused. A person with a 
fraudulent intent, and never meaning 
to pay for what he received, was now 
able to go to a wine merchant or licensed 
victualler—to hotel-keepers of the most 
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respectable class—and order spirits in 
small quantities, for which, when the bill 
was sent in, they refused to pay. If an 
action was brought against them, they 
pleaded the Tippling Act, and the Judge 
before whom the case was tried had no 
alternative but to give a decision in their 
favour. Thus the Act was used as an 
engine of fraud, in proof of which he had 
received accounts of hundreds of cases 
from all parts of the country, in which 
respectable persons had failed to recover 
debts of this kind due to them, and in 
which there had been no real infringement 
of the Tippling Act, a few of which he 
would state to the House. In one case 
an hotel-keeper at Nottingham supplied 
an attorney with a small quantity of 
spirits, and upon suing for his bill, which 
amounted to £14, the Tippling Act was 
pleaded, and he not only lost his money, 
but had the bailiffs put into his house for 
the defendant’s costs, £7 15s., which he 
had to pay, together with the expenses of 
the levy. The next case was that of a 
wine merchant at Sheffield, who supplied 
oods to a clergyman to the extent of 
£15 8s. 1d., and was defeated in his 
action by the plea of the Tippling Act ; 
but in that case the congregation of the 
reverend defendant were so disgusted with 
the plea that they subscribed and paid the 
wine merchant’s demand. Ina third case, 
a debtor was supplied at various times 
with brandy by a wine merchant—the 
spirits being actually bought as neces- 
saries in medical practice ; but when an 
action was brought for the amount of the 
bill, £40, the plaintiff was defeated by the 
plea of the Tippling Act. In another 
ease, a lady of high rank, at Chatham, 
had set up the same plea to repudiate a 
debt for brandy which had been supplied 
for the use of her Jate husband when upon 
his deathbed. It was true that she also 
pleaded poverty as an excuse for non-pay- 
ment. It might be asked—Why did not 
wine merchants and others insist upon 
having ready money for spirits? But it 
must be remembered that spirits were 
usually only a portion of the articles sup- 
plied, and a tradesmen could not require 
ready money for one article alone without 
implying that his customer had an in- 
tention to cheat him. He thought the 
facts he had stated proved that there did 
exist a certain amount of hardship upon 
persons who were engaged in a law- 
ful trade. But was the remedy worse 
than the disease? His belief was, that 
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by passing this Bill the House would not 
increase tippling or the consumption of 
spirits. The scamps who now bought 
liquor and afterwards refused to pay for 
it, would not try to obtain it at all if they 
knew that payment could be enforced ; 
and therefore, in this point of view, the 
consumption of spirits would be diminished 
instead of increased. Again, his Bill en- 
tirely excluded the case of spirits drunk 
on the premises. He contended, that if 
the sale of spirits was bad, it ought to be 
prohibited ; but if not, legislation with 
regard to it ought to be such that what 
was honestly sold should be honestly paid 
for. Those for whom he was now speak- 
ing were among the most respectable per- 
sons in the trade, and he asked the House 
in the cause of justice not to refuse a 
second reading to this Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. AYRTON said, he rose according 
to notice to move that the Bill be read 
a second time that day three months. He 


thought that when the reasons for the ori- 
ginal law were balanced with those urged 


in favour of its amendment, it would be 
found that no real necessity existed for 
this Bill. In the first place, the Bill was 
confined entirely to spirits. He admitted 
that there was a distinction to be drawn 
between beer and spirits. Beer was an 
article of belief with Englishmen, but to 
this no reference was made. Now, gin 
was an innovation. It came over from 
Holland with the Revolution, and was, 
perhaps, the only misfortune attendant on 
that great event. The people of this coun- 
try had before that time got on very well 
without it; they effected the Revolution 
without it; and he was not at all aware 
that gin was necessary for the preservation 
of the national liberties. At first it was 
made and sold without restriction ; but, in 
1729, free trade in gin had produced such 
a demoralizing effect that repeated com- 
plaints were made upon the subject. The 
drinking of spirits and strong water, it 
was declared, ‘‘ had become very common, 
especially among people of lower and in- 
ferior rank; and the constant and excessive 
use of spirits tended greatly to destroy 
their health, to render them unfit for use- 
ful labour and business, to debauch their 
morals, and inciting them to perpetrate all 
vices.”” Legislative measures were accord- 
ingly taken to restrict the sale of spirits ; 
but these measures were, perhaps, 80 se- 
382 
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vere as to defeat their own object, and for 
twenty years reaction followed reaction in 
the legislation on this subject. Fielding 
and other writers called attention to the 
evil, and the authorities of the City of 
London were alarmed at ** the habitual and 
excessive use of spirituous liquors among 
the common people,”’ which they said went 
on ** to an extent unknown in former 
times,”’ so as to be a reproach to our re- 
ligion and civil polity. At last, in 1751, 
the Tippling Act was passed, the main 
feature of which was the clause which the 
hon. Member now sought to modify. It 
struck at the root of the evil by providing, 
that if licensed victuallers chose to sell 
drink, they should not be able to enforce 
payment. The result was, that while be- 
fore the Act nothing could exceed the 
debauchery which existed among the com- 
mon people, the whole state of things 
changed in two or three years—not in the 
metropolis only, but throughout the king- 
dom, and the consumption of gin was re- 
duced by one-half, while there was a great 
improvement in the morality of the people. 
Lord Hervey, in’ 1743, predicted that if 
the Government ever made spirits a great 
article of revenue, they would be ready to 
wink and connive at any measures for in- 
creasing the consumption. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, that the Government had in 
some degree cultivated the sale and con- 
sumption of spirits, they had always main- 
tained the principle of the Tippling Act. 
Two years ago, however, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, than whom no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had done 
more to give a stimulus to the drinking 
trade, introduced a clause into the Revenue 
Bill restricting the operation of the Act. 
When, however, he (Mr. Ayrton) pointed 
out that it was not a mere matter of Ex- 
cise, but one affecting closely the morality 
and well-being of the people, the right hon. 
Gentleman omitted the clause. And so it 
was. His hon. Friend had taken a narrow 
‘view of this subject. The question for 
consideration was, not whether the interests 
of the licensed victuallers demanded the 
repeal of the law, but whether such a 
repeal would be for the interests of the 
community at large. His hon. Friend had 
looked at the dark places of the city which 
be represented, and had mistaken the in- 
terest which he ought chiefly to study. 
The Bill did not deal with frauds commit- 
ted by people who went into taverns, and, 
after eating and drinking, refused to pay 
for what they had had; but it did permit 
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a man to enforce payment for spirits sent 
by him to the house of the purchaser, To 
resist payment in such a case was de. 
scribed as a fraud. Now, every publican 
knew it to be one of the conditions of his 
trade, that if he sent out spirits without 
then and there obtaining payment, he 
could not sue his customer in a court of 
Jaw for the debt. Where, therefore, wags 
the fraud committed upon him? There 
was no fraud on one side or on the other, 
because botli parties conformed to the law, 
Licensed victuallers knew perfectly well 
what the law was. Why, then, should 
they not urge it as a reason for refusing 
credit, and so avoid the risk of loss? But, 
so far from this, they sent out spirits in 
order to drive their trade, hoping ulti- 
mately to get their money. Why, this was 
the very evil which the law was passed to 
repress. When a man was inclined to drink 
more than he could afford, or more than 
was good for him, it was some check upon 
him to say, ‘*‘ Money down.”’ On one side 
there was only an inconvenience of which 
every publican could relieve himself by 
refusing credit ; on the other hand, there 
stood a public law, which was of high 
importance for the maintenance of public 
morality. The licensed victuallers enjoyed 
exclusive privileges in respect of thie sale 
of their commodities, and the law of 
which they complained was one of the 
conditions on which these privileges were 
granted. If, then, they offered to sur- 
render their privileges in order to get 
rid of the condition annexed, he would 
gladly accept the offer. But they made 
no such proposal; and unless they did s0, 
they could not expect Parliament to forego 
the condition. The Legislature had made 
a bargain with them, saying, ‘‘ You shall 
have the monopoly of selling this noxious 
drink, provided you will do so under certain 
conditions which we think essential for 
public morality ;’’ and they could not ask 
to be released from the restraints which 
had been put upon them without also fore- 
going the privileges which they enjoyed. 
For his own part, he did not want to 
see hungry publicans driving their trade. 
If this law were repealed, they would issue 
handbills, would take every means of at- 
tracting people to their shops, and, like 
other tradesmen, would use every art for 
the sake of increasing the consumption of 
liquor. But the Legislature had wisely 
said, ‘‘ You shall employ no such tempta- 
tion. We bestow upon you all the evils of 
monopoly and protection, and you must take 
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these with their consequences and condi- 
tions.”” The Legislature had of late for- 
mally adopted the principle upon which 
this Act stood by refusing to give any 
right of action where the cause was im- 
provident and unnecessary. Thus, a man 
eould not recover a wager, because the 
Legislature said that wagering was waste- 
ful and demoralizing. Gin-selling was an 
analogous occupation, and Parliament said 
that in neither case should there be any 
power of recovering the debt. The facili- 
ties presented by the County Courts for 
the recovery of small debts were such that 
tradesmen now almost forced their commo- 
dities upon the working classes, who then 
came entirely under their dominion through 
the machinery of these courts. Would 
Parliament set the same machinery in mo- 
tion for the sale of gin, and give to 
licensed victuallers the same power to sue 
there? This Bili was unnecessary and 
uncalled for by the country at large, and 
was only brought forward with the desire 
of conferring on @ limited class a benefit 
to which their peculiar position did not en- 
title them ; its effects would be injurious 
and demoralizing, and he should therefore 
move that it be read a second time that 
day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave ont tlic 
word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.” 


Mr. DODSON said, that the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets seemed to 
be one of those who thought it possible to 
make people sober by Act of Parliament, 
and had quoted the Tippling Act as 
having effected the object. But he had 
made no allowance for changes in the 
feelings and habits of the people. It was 
true that in the latter part of the reign of 
George I., and in the beginning of the 
reign of George II., most restrictive laws 
were passed to suppress drunkenness among 
the people ; but these laws were so exces- 
sively stringent that they defeated their 
own object, and the only result was that 
smuggling and illicit distillation, and every 
direct and indirect violation of the Jaw, 
were superadded to intemperance. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that the Act of 1751, 

_Which contained this restriction, had ope- 
rated in favour of temperance. But the 
Act mitigated the absurd stringency of the 
law previously existing, and the results to 
which the hon. Gentleman pointed only 
showed that temperance depended not so 
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much upon the law as upon the general 
habits and feelings of the people. It was 
said that the common people at the time 
mentioned by the hon. Gentleman were in- 
fected by these habits of intemperance. 
Such habits, however, were then not con- 
fined to the lower ranks, but pervaded all 
ranks of society. They were not due 
either to the existence or the absence of 
law, just as you could not trace to this 
cause the present increasing sobriety among 
all classes. The clause of which the repeal 
was now proposed was a miniature Maine 
Liquor Law. He was not going to discuss 
the policy of that law, but those who eup- 
ported it would at least like that it should 
be brought into operation under favourable 
conditions—whereas this clause did not 
prevent drunkenness; it only led to a 
considerable amount of fraud and dis- 
honesty, and, instead of checking the 
consumption of liquor, tended rather to 
encourage it. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets said the publicans had no 
right to complain, because they were a 
privileged class. Their privileges, he be- 
lieved, chiefly consisted in having to pay a 
high licence duty, and having their busi- 
ness liable to certain police regulations in- 
tended to preserve order, neither of which 
privileges he supposed the general public 
grudged them. The object of the present 
Bill was to prevent fraud and encourage 
honesty, and he hoped the House would 
consent to the second reading. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he had come down 
to the House with a doubt on his mind as 
to the course he would take upon the Bill, 
and having listened attentively to all the 
speeches, he thought the case was one in 
which plausible arguments might be intro- 
duced on both sides. He could not agree 
that this was not a question of fraud. He 
held it to be a deliberate fraud for a man 
to purchase an article from another with- 
out any intention of paying for it, and 
when called upon to pay for it to deli- 
berately refuse to do so. The Bill was 
limited to altering the law with respect 
to small portions of liquor consumed off 
the premises; but had the innkeeper no 
remedy at present? He thought he had. 
He was not compelled to deliver his goods, 
He enjoyed a monopoly in his trade, sub- 
ject to certain police and other regulations, 
and he ought to know that one of the pro- 
visions of the law was, that if he trusted 
peopie for small quantities of liquor to be 
consumed off the premises, he could not 
recover the money. He might say to his 
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eustomer, “I decline to supply you with 
liquor on credit, because the law says you 
shall pay ready money.”” He had sufii- 
cient power in, his own hands to prevent 
a fraud being practised upon him. Suffi- 
cient cause had not been shown for the 
introduction of the Bill. He did not know 
what course the Government intended to 
take with regard to the measure, but from 
the arguments in support of it he did not 
think a case had been made out for the 
alteration of the present law. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped the hon. 
Member for Rochester would not press the 
second reading, not on the ground of any 
theory, but because of what he believed 
would be the practical effect of the Bill. 
Almost all who had any experience of the 
working of the Tippling Act among the 
population generally, knew that it had 
been of considerable advantage. It had 
been so, certainly, in the district he re- 
presented, where there was an anxiety, 
not confined to the rich or any other 
elass, but shared in by the poorer classes, 
that it should be applied to beer as well 
as to spirits. Even under his own Bill 
the hon. Member proposed to retain some 
of the advantages of the Act, for he did 


not enable a publican to recover for 


spirits drunk on the premises. But that 
restriction might, he thought, by the 
Bill as proposed, be easily evaded. The 
arguments by which the hon. Member 
for Sussex (Mr. Dodson) supported the 
Bill would go much further than the 
measure itself; they would apply to leay- 
ing the whole trade in liquor free. The 
hon. Member said, they could not make 
men sober by law. Certainly not; nor 
could they make men honest by law. 
Nobody expected to make men sober or 
honest by Act of Parliament, but they 
did hope to prevent the seller of intoxi- 
eating liquors inciting and alluring the 
humble classes to drink and crime. That 
was the real meaning of all the efforts of 
Parliament upon this subject. Why, 
otherwise, would they have had the li- 
censing system, or interfered with the 
sale of this commodity at all? It was 
hardly fair to tax the opponents of the 
Bill with being advocates of the Maine 
Liquor Law. That law entirely prevented 
the use of the commodity ; but they only 
tried to prevent its abuse. That was the 
object of the Tippling Act. He had 
another reason for opposing the Bill. The 
more they looked at any question relat- 
ing to the sale of intoxicating liquors the 
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more must they be convineed that an. 
other session could not elapse without the 
whole subject being fully considered, and 
it would be better to postpone the Bill 
until that time arrived. If it were true 
that publicans were ignorant of the pre. 
sent state of the law, this discussion 
would have at least one good effect, be. 
cause it would show them, that if they 
sold spirits without taking ready money, 
they did so at the risk of not being paid 
for it afterwards. If they were aware of 
that, their grievance disappeared, and the 
hon. Member would have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he had done good sers 
vice to his clients, 

Sm GEORGE GREY was bound to 
say that the hon. Member for Rochester 
had established a grievance which called 
for some remedy. The clause in the Tip. 
pling Act (Clause 12) was a valuable one 
as it affected liquors consumed on the 
premises. Nothing could be more injurious 
than to repeal that clause, and enable a 
licensed victualler to encourage persons of 
the lower class of life to assemble in his 
house and run up great scores for spirits of 
different kinds, consumed in small quantities, 
That would lead to great intemperance, 
But the hon. Member did not alter the 
law in that respect. He said that there 
was the case of persons in a higher rank 
in‘life who were supplied with small quan- 
tities of spirits upon credit. Those spirits 
were sent out quite legitimately by the 
licensed victualler or wine merchant—for 
both were equally affected by the law—in 
the full confidence that he would be paid; 
but when the Bill was presented, the parties 
refused to pay, and under the Tippling 
Act the amount could not be recovered. 
He admitted that was a discreditable state 
of things, and for that reason he was dis- 
posed to agree to the second reading of 
the Bill; but he thought the clauses would 
require some modification in Committee, 
so as to avoid those evils against which the 
Tippling Act was directed. 

{r. ROEBUCK hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would not withdraw his Bill. The 
clause of the Tippling Act was a mere 
police regulation, and it had been turned 
to dishonest pratices. Persons calling 
themselves gentlemen had sent for small 
quantities of liquor—a bottle of spirits or, 
of wine; when the bill was sent in, if 
the items were kept under a certain sum 
the parties refused to pay, on the plea 
that the publican had broken the law. 
They drank the liquor, but were not will- 
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ing to pay for it. What harm could be 
done by doing away with the law as it 
stood? Was it likely that a poor man 
would so easily get credit? The persons 
who got credit were supposed to be gentle- 
men, though they acted just as gentlemen 
ought not to do. The only persons who 
gained by the present state of the law 
were the dishonest, who wished to secure 
an enjoyment at another man’s expense. 
He approved of the Bill, because it pro- 
tected the honest creditor against the dis- 
honest debtor. He hoped the hon. Gentte- 
man would not withdraw the Bill on the 
supposition that the House might go into 
the whole question at some future time. 
Let them do right when the occasion for it 
offered. 

Ma. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
the Bill involved two considerations—a 
matter of police, and protection against 
fraud—which could not well be separated. 
If the hon. Gentleman so altered the Bill 
as to apply it solely to persons in a supe- 
rior condition of life, he did not suppose 
there would be any particular objection to 
it; but in order to afford a remedy for | 
frauds by such persons, he proposed to | 
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proposal, and therefore it required some 
courage in a Member to avow himself a 
supporter of the measure. He did not do 
so without having looked carefully into 
the question. At present persons suffered 
greatly from the trade carried on in their 
neighbourhood, frequently as much against 
their will as against their best interests, 
simply by the fiat of two or three magis- 
trates. The Permissive Bill simply aimed 
at giving the people interested—those who 
would derive the benefit or suffer the in- 
jury—a veto upon a licence, and he did 
not think that was any interference with 
liberty. It simply took away power from 
two or three magistrates acting irrespon- 
sibly, and gave it to the people them- 
selves. The Permissive Bill was not the 
prohibitory law known as the Maine Law. 
The general question ought to be con- 
sidered as a whole with a view to the 
public good. The Bill before the House 
was a suspicious measure. The publicans 
evidently expected that it would promote 
an increase of their trade. Such an in- 
erease would be injurious ; and therefore 
he could not support the measure. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR agreed with the 


repeal an Act which had been in operation | hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) 


for a hundred years, and was admitted to | that the man who sent for liquors from a 
have worked well. In seeking to get rid | publican to be consumed in his own house 
of the means of fraud, the hon. Member | ought not to be enabled to evade payment, 
was getting rid of that which had been | It appeared to him that the hon. Member 
found to be useful in other respects. He who had brought forward this measure 
was therefore sorry that the Government had precisely hit the line that was re- 
had consented to the second reading of | quired to be drawn. 
this Bill. He was perfectly persuaded that | Mr. HALIBURTON said, the ques- 
the country was against the principle of {tion was one very difficult to deal with. 
the Bill, though he believed they would be Laws that attempted to abolish the use of 
ready to agree to any measure to prevent liquor altogether defeated themselves. It 
fraud ; and if some measure could be} was impossible to carry them into opera- 
framed which should have that effect only, | tion. The Maine Liquor Law was practi- 
he should have no objection to support it. | cally inoperative. Liquor was sold all over 
He thought the Bill was too wide, and | the State of Maine, and all over the other 
that the hon. Member had better with- | States, and it wus said to find its way into 
draw it and introduce another to remedy | very high quarters. In his opinion, the 
the specific evil of which he complained. | consumption of liquors was rather increased 
Mr. LAWSON said, that the question | than diminished in those States where the 
ought to be considered, not in the interest | law was prohibitory. Still, the sale of li- 
of the publicans, but in the interest of the | quor was a subject which required legisla- 
people. The publicans forgot that theirs | tive direction. It ought not to be sold ex- 
was an exceptional trade. That it was ‘cept by licence granted by magistrates to 
regarded as a dangerous one was proved | a proper number of fit persons carrying on 


by the restrictions with which it was 
- fenced. By numerous petitions the atten- 
tion of the House had been directed to 
& subject of daily increasing importance 
—the Permissive Bill of the United King- 


the trade in suitable places, as they could 
then apply police regulations in the use of 
that which had a tendency to all evil. 
After a very long experience in the admi- 
nistration of criminal matters, he did not 


dom Alliance. He knew that some hon. 


make too large an estimate when he as- 
Members looked upon it as a most absurd 


serted that two-thirds of al] the offences 
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which had been brought before him for 
adjudication had arisen from the use of 
ardent spirits. Viewing, on the one hand, 
the inutility of too great restrictions, and, 
on the other, the evil effect of free trade 
in liquor, he was in favour of the Tippling 
Act, and should therefore vote against 
this Bill. Objections of a very singular 
character had been urged against the pre- 
sent law. It was said to encourage men 
to get possession of goods which they did 
not intend to pay for; but that argument 
was equally applicable to the Statute of 
Limitations. The last time he was in the 


United States he was told that some years” 


ago there was a Scotchman in a small 
village on the river Mississippi who became 
the possessor of a small tract of land. 
iJe ran up a score with a man who kept a 
grog-store, and the whole of the score 
amounted to no more than a barrel of 
whisky. Being unable to pay, he said to 
his ereditor, ‘‘ Take my strip of land.” 
The publican was not very well pleased, 
because it was a poor bit of land and 
seemed nearly valueless. One half of the 
land, however, was transferred. It was 
said to have subsequently become worth 
£1,000,000, and the man who owned the 
other half would not take £500,000 for it. 
This was a striking illustration of the evil 
of allowing the sale of liquor without re- 
straint. It was a subject which required 
a great deal of consideration and ought to 
be taken up by Her Majesty’s Government. 
There was some excuse for their not taking 
it up this Session when they had so many 
matters of importance to deal with, when 
their time was so marvellously occupied, 
and when they had done so much in the 
way of effective legislation. It was not 
to be expected that in so busy a Session 
they could attend to this matter; but 
looking forward to an easier Session 
next year, he hoped they would apply 
themselves to it. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN in reply said, he 
never thought the Bill would apply except to 
the rich, believing, of course, that the poor 
would not be trusted; but, if it was 
thought necessary, he had no objection to 
provide for its special application to the 
rich, by fixing the quantity of spirits the 
value of which could be recovered at, say, a 
reputed quart. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that before the 
division took place, he wished to address 
an appeal to the hon. Member for Roches- 
ter to withdraw the Bill, and let it be in- 
troduced in another Session. 


Mr. Haliburton 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 82; Noes 
53: Majority 29. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes. 
day 18th June. 


JUDGMENTS LAW AMENDMENT (IRE. 
LAND) BILL—[But. No. 70.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read, 

Me. WHITESIDE, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, it would 
affect the real property law of the coun- 
try. It was a Bill to amend the law re. 
lating to judgments in Ireland. A judg- 
ment was the decision of a competent 
Court that A should recover his debt from 
B. It gave a right to recover out of the 
profits of the land, but did not affect the 
land itself. Some years ago the writ of 
elegit was introduced, by which a judg. 
ment creditor could take a moiety of the 
land, and in practice prevent any portion 
being sold. In the reign of George II, 
judgments were made assignable at law, 
The consequence was, that judgments ob- 
tained for very small sums—for a grocer’s 
bill of £50—were sometimes assigned, and 
were then made the subject of the most 
costly litigation; a bill in Chancery was 
filed, accounts taken, a receiver appointed, 
and costs run up to a large amount. The 
judgment became a charge upon the real 
estate; so that a man with perhaps an 
income of £10,000 a year could not dis- 
pose of a single acre of it until he had got 
rid of this judgment. The evil was in- 
quired into by the Real Property Com- 
missioners in 1829, and they pronounced 
against a system which made land unsale- 
able and entailed unnecessary expense, 
The Act known as Sir Michael O’Logh- 
len’s Act was intended to remedy the 
abuse, but it really increased it; and 
Pigott’s Act extended the pernicious right 
to appoint receivers to chattels real as 
well as land. A Committee of this House 
considered the question, and Lord St. 
Leonards, then Sir Edward Sugden, said 
in his evidence— 

“T think that the law as it now stands in Ire- 
land is mischievous to everybody, that it leads to 
the rapid accumulation of judgments, that it tends 
to create permanent debts, that it prevents the 
owner of land selling to advantage, and that it is 
the cause of great litigation and great costs.” 

A subsequent Committee reported against 
the appointment of receivers, unless it 
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"gould be made to appear that the interests 


of the parties required it; and the Com- 
mittee resolved that the several Acts 
which regulated the rights of judgment 
ereditors against the real estate of debtors 
required to be amended. There was a 
third Committee, which equally condemned 
the receiver system. The principle of 
the recommendations of these Committees 
was, that land should be placed, in re- 
gard to judgments, in the same position 
as goods were. With regard to goods, 
a judgment was of no force until it was 
actually put in execution; and a per- 
son against whom a judgment had pass- 
ed was not prevented from disposing of 
his goods until they were taken posses- 
sion of under the execution. The She- 
riffs’ Act was introduced by Sir Michael 
0’Loghlen, by which the old writ of elegit 
was taken away and receivers appointed 
in lieu ; and another Act, known as 
Pigott’s Act, extended the former Act so 
as to include chattels real. The conse- 
quence was, that receivers multiplied all 
over the country. In the 12th and 13th 
years of the reign of Her Majesty an Act 
was passed which was to render judgments 
unpopular in Ireland. It repealed the Act 
of George I., which allowed a man to as- 
sign a judgment to another, and provided 
that receivers should not be appointed in 
cases where the judgment was for less 
than £150. He could never understand 
why there should be any distinction be- 
tween judgments for less than £150 and 
judgments for a larger amount, and in this 
Bill the distinction was removed. In the 
following year a Bill which was introduced 
by Sir John Romilly became law. The 
first part of that Act provided that judg- 
wents should not any longer be a burden 
or lien upon land; but the second part, 
which he proposed now to repeal, enabled 
& judgment creditor to make an affidavit 
that he was informed and believed that 
his debtor possessed certain lands, and to 
register the judgment against those lands. 
The idea was, that the creditor would only 
register against some of his debtor’s lands 
and leave the rest free; but in practice it 
was found that judgments were registered 
against all the lands which a man had in 
the world, and sometimes more, because 
it had not unfrequently happened that the 
affidavit described more property than the 
debtor, in fact, possessed, and thus a lien 
appeared to exist upon the Jand of one man 
for the debt of another. He ventured to 
assert that no law had created more diffi- 
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culty, embarrassment, and litigation than 
that Act of Parliament. Then came the 
question, what was this thing created by 
Act of Parliament? Was it a judgment, 
or was it a mortgage? For some time 
it was held to be in the nature of a mort- 
gage, and, being registered, entitled to pri- 
ority over all subsequent mortgages. But 
it seemed to be thought now that that was 
a blunder, and that what was only a judg- 
ment never could become a mortgage. In 
the Bill which he now asked the House to 
read a second time he had endeavoured to 
embody the recommendations of the com- 
petent authorities who had considered the 
subject. The object of the Bill was to 
make judgments no longer a permanent 
burden on land, but to give judgment 
creditors a right to sell the land by pe- 
tition to the Landed Estates Court or the 
Court of Chancery, and to provide that a 
judgment should not affect a purchaser or 
mortgagee, unless it was registered as a 
lis pendens. What he wished was to as- 
similate the law of Ireland, in respect of 
judgments, to that of England; and he 
hoped the House would read the Bill a 
second time, leaving the consideration of 
particular clauses for discussion in Com- 
mittee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

CotonEL FRENCH said, the Bill wasa 
very important one, affecting as it did the 
rights of all the proprietors of land in Ire- 
land; and as it would enable any judg- 
ment creditor for the sum of £50 to bring 
the estate of his debtor into the Landed 
Estates Court and have it sold, it required 
the greatest consideration. He should like 
to hear the opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown as to the working of this Bill. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and 
the Irish law officers had given an opinion 
against this Bill; aud, for that reason, he 
would ask the House to agree to an 
Amendment which he meant to propose— 
namely, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. For a long 
time judgments had been a common and 
favourite sccurity in Ireland ; but it ap- 
peared to him that this measure might 
have the effect of lessening the value of 
judgments by rendering them less secure, 
Pigott’s Act put the law relating to Irish 
judgments on exactly the same footing 
with the law of judgments in England as 
it was when that Act passed, with the 
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exception that it left untouched the old 
Irish Acts allowing judgments to be as- 
signed at law. Under Pigott’s Act, by 
the mere entering-up and registering of a 
judgment the judgment creditor became 
entitled to a charge on all land, including 
leaseholds the property of his debtor, in 
the same manner as if the latter had 
agreed to give him a charge on his estate 
in those lands. That was found to lead 
to inconvenience, and the Act of 1849, 
the 13 & 14 Vict., was introduced by 
the present Master of the Rolls. That 
was the Act which his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Whiteside} wished to abolish. It 
must be considered as a whole; and 
its object was to prevent judgments from 
being a charge on all the debtor’s land 
generally, without any specification on the 
register. It required a specification of 
the lands upon which the judgment was 
to be acharge. At the same time it took 
away the old remedy by elegit, but gave 
the creditor a better and more direct 
remedy. It was true that within the last 
two years the law of judgments in Eng- 
land had been altered ; but the Act which 
effected that alteration did not take away 
the power of the judgment creditor to 


apply for a receiver or the old legal 
remedy by way of elegit; while the Bill 
of his right hon. Friend would put the 
judgment creditor in this position—that 
unless he went to the Landed Estates 
Court and sold up his debtor he should 


have no remedy against him. Ie was 
not satisfied that such a change would be 
desirable in a country where judgments 
were so common a security. It would be 
much better to introduce a Bill declaring 
that judgments should be no charge upon 
land at all, than to pass a measure which 
would lead creditors to believe that they 
got good security by a judgment, when, 
in reality, they would only get a secu- 
rity of a very precarious character, unless 
they brought their debtor at once into 
the Landed Estates Court. He begged 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘** upon this day three 
months.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. LONGFIELD would be inelined to 
agree with the Solicitor General if the 
question to be decided were that of either 

The Solicitor General 
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accepting this Bill or of rejecting it. He 
certainly saw some objectionable provi. 
sions in the Bill, which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who introduced it almost 
admitted to require amendment; at the 
same time, he believed that there were 
also some wholesome and valuable fea. 
tures in the measure, which in his opinion 
would go far to improve the law in Ire. 
land in regard to judgments, which law 
was at present in a most disgraceful con. 
dition. He thought that under these cir- 
cumstances it would be an injury to the 
landed property of Ireland if they refused 
to read this Bill a second time, and theres 
fore he respectfully submitted, that as the 
Bill contained principles which, if agreed 
to, would lead to a better transmission of 
property in Ireland from hand to hand, 
they should give it a second reading, and 
endeavour to make this a useful measure 
when they got into Committee. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY concurred 
in the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Mallow (Mr. Longfield), that 
it was most desirable to amend the law in 
Ireland in regard to judgments. He would 
vote for the second reading with a view to 
their moving that the Bill be then referred 
to a Select Committee, and there entirely 
remodelled. In taking that course he only 
intended to bind himself to the declaration 
that the law in its present state was ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he should vote for 
the second reading. He thought that the 
Solicitor General had misconceived the 
scope and object of his right hon. Friend’s 
Bill. So fer from the object of the mea- 
sure being to either invalidate or render 
less secure judgments upon land, he (Mr. 
George) considered that the very principle 
of the Bill was to render those judgments 
more secure, in giving power to judgment 
creditors to render them at once effective 
by a sale of the land in question. The 
remedy, which had almost become obso- 
lete, of appointing a receiver on the foot 
of a judgment over the land, in the 
opinion of the best legal authorities 
in Ireland, ought to be done away with. 
The remedy by elegit allowed a party to 
enter into possession of land, and to its 
profits, subject only to an account being 
rendered within some indefinite term of 
years of what the value of the land really 
was, It appeared to him that it would be 
most desirable to abolish such a remedy 
altogether. He would certainly support 


ithe second reading, believing that the 
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measure would have the effect of simpli- 
fying the remedies of judgment creditors, 
and of making the securities more safe 
and more acceptable than they were under 
the existing law. 

Mr. MALINS confessed he was at a 
loss to collect from the speech of the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General any reasons 
why this Bill should not be read a second 
time. He (Mr. Malins) thought it was most 
desirable that the law of England and Ire- 
land upon this subject should be assimi- 
lated. He thought no hon. Member would 
venture to deny that proposition. If the 
practice in England were not to apply for 
the appointment of a receiver over the 
property in question, what objection, he 
asked, was there to establish a similar 
practice in Ireland? Again, in regard to 
proceeding by elegit, it was true that a 
judgment creditor might exercise the right 
of taking the land of the debtor, and of 
receiving the rents and profits. But the 
judgment creditor in England scarcely 
ever took that course. He resorted to the 
Court of Chancery for the sale of the land. 
Now, the Bill of his right hon. Friend pro- 
posed to assimilate the law of Ireland to 
that of England in those respects ; and he 


eould not understand: how any reasonable 


objections could be urged against it. In 
his opinion it would be most ungracious 
and unjustifiable, under such circumstances, 
to reject this Bill on the second reading. 
Mr. HENLEY said, having had the 
honour to be a Member of the Commit- 
tee that sat on this subject, he felt im- 
pressed with the opinion that the law of 
Treland in regard to judgments was in a 
most unsatisfactory state, and required 
immediate amendment. He must, there- 
fore, express his deep regret that the Go- 
vernment had thought fit to meet the 
second reading of this Bill with a direct 
negative, without giving any sound reasons 
against its principle, or holding out any 
hope that it was their intention to amend 
the law in Ireland in reference to this sub- 
ject. Nobody could say that that law was 
satisfactory, and therefore it was the more 
to be regretted that the Government should 
seek to put a negative on the only effectual 
attempt that had been made to improve 
the law. All the objections urged by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the Solicitor 
General) against the measure could be 
easily amended in Committee. He looked 
upon the proceedings taken under the ex- 
isting law in Ireland as an injury and a 
curse inflicted upon the unhappy owners of 
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the land, without any advantage to the 
ereditor, but only for the benefit of certain 
parties who kept up this cursed machinery 
for the purpose of sucking the blood of 
their unfortunate victims, who were ob- 
liged to submit to their heartless demands 
in the shape of overwhelming costs. 

Mr. HADFIELD regretted that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Whiteside) had not brought in a Bill to 
abolish the existing law of judgment al- 
together. He did not see why judgments 
affecting real estate should not be put 
on the same footing as judgments on per- 
sonalty. 

Mr. MACDONOGIHI said, that the let- 
ter of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland had 
shown no reason why this Bill should not 
be read a second time, but had merely 
raised objections to details which might 
be met in Committee. He had himself 
been in communication with bankers of 
eminence in Ireland, and his right hon. 
Friend had agreed to modify the provi- 
sions of the Bill so as to meet the wishes 
of that important body of persons. If 
the Bill was read a second time, he had 
no doubt that his right hon. Friend 
would not object to refer it to a Select 
Committee, on which the landed gentry of 
Ireland might be thoroughly represented. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that it had been 
shown by one Gentleman after another 
that the existing law upon the subject was 
unsatisfactory, and therefore it ought to 
be altered. Upon the understanding that 
the Bill was to go to a Select Committee 
he should support the second reading. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, his 
impression remained unshaken, notwith- 
standing ali that had been said by hon. 
Members in favour of this Bill, and he 
could not entirely approve of its principle. 
At the outset, it seemed as though the 
principle of the measure was the assimila- 
tion of the law of Ireland to that of Eng- 
land ; but, as far as he was able to inves- 
tigate the provisions of the measure, he 
thought he was warranted in saying that 
it would not have the effect of assimilating 
the law of the two countries. The right 
of having a receiver and the writ of elegit 
were both taken away by the Bill; how, 
therefore, could it be said to be an asssi- 
milation of the law of England and Ire- 
land? The Act of Lord St. Leonards, 
which had been only about two years in 
operation, placed many restrictions upon 
the creditor, affecting seriously his inter- 
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ests. That law, however, had not been 
established long enough in the country to 
enable them to judge of its efficacy. Never- 
theless, under all the circumstances of the 
case, the Government would not object to 
the second reading of the Bill, with a view 
to its being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHITESIDE was glad that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had put the 
Government right with regard to this 
Bill. He had never heard feebler argu- 
ments than those by which it had been 
met. He had been asked why he did 
not maintain the law of receivers. His 
answer was, that it had been condemned 
by two Committees, of which the late Sir 
James Graham, the hon. Member for 
Coventry (Mr. E. Ellice), and the hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) were mem- 
bers. The objections to the Bill had been 


founded upon the opinions expressed by 
Gentlemen who were absent from that 
House, and who, he was sorry to say, 
were never likely to be present. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 


DEBENTURES ON LAND (IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL NO. 64,] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WHITESIDE, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, its ob- 
ject was to afford facilities in raising 
money by the owners of land in fee simple 
in Ireland, who were a very numerous 
class, without rendering a judgment neces- 
sary or the more expensive auxiliary of a 
mortgage. The proposition was, after the 
Landed Estates Court had granted a per- 
feetly clear title to an estate, to allow the 
Court to give to the purchaser, if he asked 
for it, a right to possess, use, or disuse 
debentures charged on that estate, and 
included in the conveyance in the way 
pointed out in the Bill; so that if in after- 
life he should require to raise money to 
meet any exigency, it should not be neces- 
sary for him to have recourse to a mort- 
gage or judgment, but should have the 
means of helping himself from his own re- 
sources, The Bill had been draughted by 
one of the Judges of the Landed Estates 
Court, and had received the unanimous 
approval of all the other members of that 
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court; it was proposed altogether in 
favour of the landed interest, and the only 
class who would be probable sufferers 
under its operation would be the legal 
practitioners ; but he knew they were far 
too enlightened, liberal, and just to offer 
opposition to any scheme intended for the 
benefit of the country. The objections 
urged against the measure proceeded upon 
the assumption that after a man had ob- 
tained a clear title it was undesirable to 
give him facilities in re-incumbering the 
property, and a supposed case of a rash 
and profligate man was always adduced, 
But would not a man of that character 
get through his property if these facilities 
never existed? And did it follow that 
he would be ruined sooner because he 
could obtain money upon reasonable terms 
instead of at an exorbitantly high rate? 
The rental was examined in the Landed 
Estates Court, and therefore all questions 
of value and title were concluded ; and it 
was only necessary to fix the amount to 
which the issue of debentures should be 
authorized. Under the present system a 
man with an income of £2,000 a year 
wanting to borrow £500 was obliged to 
apply to his lawyer, who possessed himself 
for the purpose of his title-deeds, and in 
all probability retained them for the rest 
of his life. He again made application to 
an agent, who shook his head and talked 
of the difficulties in the money-market, 
which could only be surmounted by one of 
two causes—either appointing his son to 
act as receiver over the estate, or upon 
payment of a reasonable bonus. Mean- 
while, the landlord pressed for the loan of 
money which he was anxious to obtain; 
and the solicitor replied, that after he had 
drawn out an abstract of title and com- 
pared it with the register, and submitted 
it to counsel for opinion, his client might 
hope to receive the money in a period 
somewhat shorter than was occupied by 
the Siege of Troy. Railway companies 
were authorized to issue debentures on 
security much less valuable than that pre- 
sented by the owner in fee, and he con- 
fessed he could see no objection to the 
proposal, for the system of registry which 
the Billi included was of so perfect a cha- 
racter as to preclude danger from fraud or 
forgery. The scheme had been originally 
propounded by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Scully); but until its 
details were connected with the machinery 
of the Landed Estates Court, he did not 

believe that its working would have been - 
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safe. In support of the measure there 
was the very highest testimony. The 
present Solicitor General for Ireland, in a 
paper read before the Social Science Con- 
gress, strongly recommended the adoption 
of Judge Longfield’s proposal; and he 
might remind the House that the learned 
Judge himself, before he attained his pre- 
sent high office, was a Fellow of the Uni- 
versity to which he belonged, was distin- 
guished for his mathematical attainments, 
and was at one time Professor of Political 
Economy. His mode of conducting the 
important business which came before him 
was known to the House, and he had only 
to add that he believed his clear head, 
strong sense, and sound judgment were 
not likely to be led astray on a subject with 
which he was so intimately acquainted. 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°, 
Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he understood that there was no objection 
to refer the Bills both of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the County of Cork to a Se- 
lect Committee; and he took the liberty 
of suggesting, as the subjects had a natu- 
ral connection with each other, that the 


other measure which ‘had just been under 
the consideration of the House should be 


referred to the same tribunal. At first 
sight, it would appear as if his right hon. 
and learned Friend, having abolished, as 
far as in him lay, one species of security 
in Ireland, was endeavouring to create in 
its place another description of security. 
For some years Parliament had been doing 
its best to disencumber landed estates in 
Ireland ; but now it seemed to be thought 
desirable that Parliament should create a 
new machinery for re-encumbering them. 
Whether the framers of these two Bills 
had or had not succeeded in guarding 
against the evils which were felt when 
judgments were transferable, nobody could 
read them without being sensible of the 
extreme importance, as well as the ex- 
treme novelty of these plans, for their 
applicability was not confined to Ireland. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
County was certainly entitled to the credit 
of priority of invention in this case, whe- 
ther it was a good invention or a bad one. 
He did not undertake to pronounce posi- 
tively, at present, whether it was good or 
bad: he was aware that the hon. Member 
had paid great attention to the subject ; 
and upon the kindred question of the re- 
gistration of title to land the country was, 
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no doubt, indebted to him for able and 
useful suggestions. But the main features 
of this plan appeared to be that half of 
the landed estates in Ireland were to be 
melted down into marketable securities, 
and that the Landed Estates Court was to 
become a bank of issue of transferable 
securities—not transferable from hand to 
hand, but by registration, in much the 
same manner as Consols at the Bank of 
England. His right hon. Friend appeared 
satisfied that the Court would, in all cases, 
get at the actual value of the estate. 
When sales took place, no doubt an ap- 
proximate value might be arrived at; but 
it was obvious that a very different degree 
of credit was due to value ascertained by 
the evidence of surveyors and valuers; and 
from the nominal value serious deductions 
must be made, especially with regard to 
property of a fluctuating character, such 
as houses and mines, which did not depend 
on the permanent value of the land. It 
was one thing to form an opinion of the 
vigilance of a court from past experience 
of business with which it was well ac- 
quainted, and quite a different matter to 
place under its discretion and control the 
hypothecation of the whole land of Ire- 
land, to be administered upon a system 
entirely novel. The Bill of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Dublin provided greater securities than 
were contained in the other Measure ; 
but on its side, also, the Bill of the hon. 
Member for the county of Cork profess- 
ed to offer some advantages. The hon. 
Member for Cork proposed to superadd 
to the transfer of these debentures by . 
entry on the register another mode of 
transfer by memorandum, which would 
make the debentures negotiable by in- 
dorsement, if not actually transferable by 
delivery from hand to hand, which would 
in effect be creating a new currency in 
addition to that already existing in the 
country. He did not presume to offer 
opposition, in this stage, to either of the 
Bills ; but it was well the House should 
have time to reflect upon the large and 
momentous question which they were called 
on to decide. Especially in the face of 
the great authorities which had been 
quoted, he would not venture to form any 
final opinion. It might be that this was 
a great and valuable discovery in the in- 
terest of the landed proprietors of both 
countries ; but the House could not fail to 
see that it must be attended with import- 
ant results, not only to the landed proprie- 
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tors, but to all those who were in any way 
concerned in the monetary operations of 
the country; and, if he did not deceive 
himself, under either plan the beneficial 
ownership of the land to the extent of the 
debentures proposed to be issued would 
be, to all intents and purposes, severed 
from the duties of the proprietor. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, the 
subject was not wholly a novelty, as in 
1853 he bronght in a Bill which was 
read a second time, and which embodied 
the whole of the scheme now laid before 
Parliament. He gave every support to 
the proposal of his right hon. Friend ; for 
though it differed in details, the principle 
was identical, having been borrowed from 
his own original measure. The difference 
between the ‘‘ Debentures on Land” Bill 
and the ‘‘Land Debentures’’ Bill reminded 
him of King James the First’s famous co- 
nundrum ‘‘ What is the difference between 
live fish and fish alive ?”’ The letter ‘‘ a,” 
and no more. He had no objection to the 


Debentures on Land 


Bills being referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, for he believed the more the subject 
was investigated the more surely would the 
principle of land debentures be approved. 
Lorp NAAS said, he could not agree 


with the observations of the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, that by sending the Bill to a Select 
Committee the House would not pledge 
itself in favour of the principle of the Bill. 
He should prefer to see it rejected at 
once. He objected altogether to the prin- 
ciple of the measure. There was really 
no necessity for it, and no specific evils 
had been pointed out which would be 
cured by it. The Landed Estates Court 
disposed of property to the amount of a 
million a year, and there was never any 
lack of purchasers. In that respect, there- 
fore, the Bill would answer no useful 
object. Some years ago the present 
Master of the Rolls introduced a Bill to 
empower the Landed Estates Court to 
endorse borrowing powers on the convey- 
ances which they granted, that every pur- 
chaser of an estate could borrow half the 
purchase-money immediately after he got 
the conveyance. He and others opposed 
that Bill, and it was withdrawn. He 
was equally hostile to the present Bill. 
He questioned the propriety of affording 
great facilities for embarrassing landed 
property. He could not see the difference 
between the debentures which would be 
created by the Bill and the judgments 
which had been denounced so loudly. He 
was afraid that the proposed scheme would 
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offer great temptations to land-jobbers, 
who would purchase estates merely for 
the purpose of selling them again as soon 
as possible. The issue of an enormous 
amount of new securities would have a 
very injurious effect on existing securities 
on land. There was one county, for in- 
stance, where only a single estate had 
passed through the Estates Court, the 
practice being to raise money by private 
mortgage ; but if this Bill passed, mort 
gagees would be tempted to exchange 
their present investments for the new se- 
curities. He doubted whether the landed 
interest desired the Bill. He knew a 
number of landowners who did not. There 
was no difficulty in raising any amount 
of money as a first charge on land in 
Ireland at 44 per cent interest, and funds 
for improving property could also be raised 
on the most advantageous terms. His 
right hon. Friend had referred to the in- 
convenience of voluminous title-deeds, but 
the Bill would not provide the slightest 
remedy for that evil. The proposal must 
therefore be very carefully dealt with; 
and if the Bill were sent to a Select Com- 
mittee, some pledge should be given that 
no further proceeding should be taken 
during the present Session. 

Mr. POLLARD - URQUHART - sup- 
ported the Bill, and suggested that the 
extent to which debentures should be is- 
sued might be limited to a third of the 
value of the property. 

Sim FREDERICK HEYGATE opposed 
the Bill. The debentures would be likely 
to get into the hands of low attorneys, who 
were already great money-lenders to te- 
nants ; and it would affect existing mort- 
gages unfairly. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, that as 
a landed proprietor in Ireland he viewed 
the proposal with the greatest possible 
alarm. The establishment of the En- 
cumbered Estates Court had been, on the 
whole, a most successful and _ beneficial 
measure ; but the scheme before them was 
of a retrograde character, 


Bill read 2°, and committed to the Select 
Committee on Judgments Law Amendment 
(Ireland) Bill. [Bill No. 203.] 


And on May 27 Select Committee on 
the Judgments Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill and the Land Debentures (Ireland) 
Bills nominated— 

Mr. Wurrtesipz, Mr. Lonerrerp, Mr. Henny 


Hersert, Sir Frepertck Hereatz, Mr. Gzore#, 
Mr, Ennis, Sir Gzorcz Lewis, Mr. Scuxzx, Mr, 
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Porzarp-Unquuart, Lord Naas, Mr. Montagu 
Suita, Mr. Soxiciror Genera, The Jupae Ap- 
yocatz, Sir Hug Carrns, Colonel VanpELevr, 
and Colonel Frencu:—Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 22, 1862. 


Mixutes.J|—Pusiic Brrts.—1* Landed Property 
Improvement (Ireland) Acts Amendment ; 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy Re- 
enactment. 

2* Copyright (Works of Art). 

3* Halifax Corporation. 


COPYRIGHT (WORKS OF ART) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Earns GRANVILLE, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, observed, that 
under the present state of the law artists, 
engravers and photographers were entire- 
ly without protection for works of art. 
The purchaser of such works was also 
liable to have them pirated, and inferior 
works of art might be passed off as the 
productions of masters. Besides, some 
change was required in our law in order 
to enable us to avail ourselves of the 
provisions of international treaties with 
reference to this subject. Under this 
Bill the artist was to have the copy- 
right of a picture or other work of art 
during life, and for seven years after 
death. As between the artist and pur- 
chaser it was provided that the copy- 
right passed to the purchaser with the 
work of art, unless it was specially re- 
served to the artist by written agreement. 
After that agreement was made, it was 
to be registered at Stationers’ Hull in the 
same manner as a literary work, and as- 
signed in the same manner. There was 
a provision to the effect that copyright 
should not in the slightest degree inter- 
fere with the reproduction or represen- 
tation of scenes or objects previously re- 
presented; protection was only given to 
the work of art as it stood. He would 
not, on that occasion, go into the details 
of the Bill, which were matters of pro- 
cedure. He should be glad in Commit- 
tee to receive suggestions from any noble 
Lord; but as it was desirable to confer 
with others on the subject, he hoped 
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notice would be given of them before 
going into Committee. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Lorpv OVERSTONE said, that this Bill 
had been on their Lordships’ table for 
nearly two months, and it was only now 
that the noble Earl had taken it under 
his patronage. This showed that the 
noble Earl had at least some doubt as 
to the principles on which the measure 
was founded. This was obviously an art- 
ists’ Bill, drawn up for the protection 
of artists only; without any reference to 
the interests of other parties necessarily 
connected with this subject, such as the 
interests of the general purchasers of pic- 
tures, the interests of the publishers of 
illustrated works, and the interests of the 
public at large. He had always under- 
stood that the fundamental principles 
upon which special privileges, or patent 
rights, were granted, were—first, that the 
work should be, in the true sense of the 
word, an invention—something new and 
creative on the part of the person seek- 
ing those privileges; and, secondly, that 
in consideration for granting exclusive 
protection for a given period, the novelty 
should be specifically and distinctly de- 
scribed ; so that at the end of the period 
of protection there should be a special 
dedication of the subject to the public 
interest. He did not see in this Bill 
the slightest reference to either of those 
principles, and the very expression, “new 
and original,” which had been used in 
all former Acts had in the present in- 
stance been carefully excluded. His 
main objection, however, to this Bill 
was, that it did not discriminate as to 
the position and interests and the rea- 
sonable rights of the persons interested. 
An artist under this Bill might produce 
any work, and, by reserving to himself 
the copyright, prevent the work from 
being in any shape or form copied, or 
anything being derived from it that might 
be useful to the advance of art in this 
country. If a man engaged an artist to 
paint for him a portrait of himself or a 
member of his family, or if he commis- 
sioned him to paint for him a picture on 
any given subject, the copyright of that 
picture ought to belong to the employer 
who paid for it. Possession of the work 
ought to carry with it the copyright, 
unless that be reserved by some special 
condition. That was the law in France, 
and that was the law of common sense, 
but it was not the law as this Bill pro- 
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posed to make it. Again, the Bill pro- 
vided that copyright might be reserved 
at the time the picture was produced, but 
the registration of it was not necessary for 
atwelvemonth. The consequence would 
be, that there would exist a copyright 
unknown to the public for the whole 
period of one year. It was obvious, that 
if a copyright was to be granted, the re- 
gistration of it should accompany, if not 
precede, the first production of the work ; 
otherwise copies made previous to regis- 
tration, and purchased in good faith by 
parties ignorant of the suppressed copy- 
right, would be liable at any moment to 
be seized and suppressed. ‘The Bill was 
drawn for the sole purpose of giving 
extraordinary and comprehensive powers, 
which were not only unnecessary, but dan- 
gerous. The various conflicting interests 
and circumstances of those who may in 
various ways become possessed of pictures 
are ignored by the framers of the Bill, 
which, moreover, is so worded in some of 
its provisions as to raise doubts as to its 
meaning, and he feared much difficulty and 
litigation would arise from the Bill if it 
passed as it now stood. Take, for instance, 
the clause to prevent the fraudulent imita- 
tion of marks—an object good in itself, 
but the phraseology by which it was pro- 
posed to be carried out was likely to cre- 
ate evils as great as those which it pro- 
posed to remedy. He submitted that the 
Bill required a much more careful consi- 
deration than had been applied in draw- 
ing it up, and suggested that it should 
be withdrawn, with the view of bringing 
forward some measure more carefully de- 
vised with reference to the delicate and 
complicated interests which it must affect, 
in a future Session. 

Eant STANHOPE said, he did not 
think that a case of valid objection had 
been made out by the noble Lord (Lord 
Overstone), the whole of whose speech 
appeared to be based, if he might ven- 
ture to say so, upon a fallacy. The noble 
Lord seemed to think the measure was 
intended to be retrospective in its ope- 
ration, and that it would overturn all the 
respective relations of the artist and the 
proprietor of a work of art. No doubt 
that was also the idea of many persons 
when the Bill was before the other House, 
and he knew that some of the great pub- 
lishing houses were afraid that their pro- 
perty in illustrated works would be de- 
stroyed. If, however, the noble Lord 
would look at the Bill again, he would 
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see that the first clause clearly defined the 
prospective character of its operation; and 
if he would go through the subsequent 
clauses, he would see that no disturbance 
of the existing relations between the 
author of a picture and the purchaser 
could take place under it. It was now 
twenty years since he (Earl Stanhope) 
brought forward his Bill in the House of 
Commons to amend the law on litera 

copyright, and he well remembered that 
the Bill was met by precisely the same 
class of objections which the noble Lord 
had advanced against the present Bill, but 
which experience of the working of that 
measure had proved to be groundless; and 
he had no doubt that the present measure 
would be attended with the same result. 
During the discussions which took place 
on the Copyright Bill it was distinctly 
admitted, that though there were greater 
difficulties in the case of works of art, yet 
that the claims of the artist to a copyright 
in his works were quite as valid as those 
of the literary author in his; and if they 
once admitted the principle that a man 
should be protected in the enjoyment of 
his intellectual productions, and if they 
allowed a certain period of possession to 
the author for his benefit before the pub- 
lic were put in full and free enjoyment of 
the work, he did not see how Parliament 
could refuse the same privilege to the 
artist as it had already granted to the 
author. There was no difference in prin- 
ciple between a poem and a picture. In 
the one case Parliament had affirmed that 
principle, and he could not understand 
how they could consistently resist it in 
the other. There might be some slight 
difficulties in the case, but they arose prin- 
cipally from the over-eagerness of some 
persons connected with art to read the 
Bill in a retrospective sense ; but suppos- 
ing the Bill to be, as he contended it was, 
entirely prospective, there could be no 
ground for objection. It would be quite 
as open for persons to make agreements in 
respect to works of art, should the mea- 
sure pass, as it was now and they would 
be equally binding. There were one or 
two points of difficulty, he admitted, es- 
pecially as regarded photographs. It was 
quite possible for two or more persons to 
take photographs of the same scene, build- 
ing, or work of art from the same spot, 
and under the same circumstances, and of 
course producing similar results; and to 
give a copyright in such cases he thought 
very likely to occasion dispute and litiga- 
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tion. A person, for instance, might make 
a photograph copy of a photograph—say 
of the Coliseum — originally taken by 
another; who could say that the copy 
was not an original photograph? As to 
photographs of living persons, the diffi- 
culty would be less, because it would be 
possible to ascertain who was the artist 
who took the original photograph, and 
whether the person represented had sat 
to any other; but in the case of pho- 
tographs of scenes, buildings, and works 
of art, he did not see how they could 
find it easy to enforce a copyright. He 
thought the better course would be to 
read the Bill a second time, and consi- 
der what Amendments it would be ad- 
visable to introduce in Committee. 

Lorpv TAUNTON said, he entertained 
great doubts whether the Bill was calcu- 
lated to promote the true interest of art 
or artists, and objected, in the interests of 
the public, to legislative interference for 
the purpose of preventing the multiplica- 
tion of works of high art. A good pic- 
ture, he thought, should be its own pro- 
tection against the art of the copyist. 
His noble Friend said that it was hard 
upon a man who purchased at a high 
price a valuable picture to find copies of 
it in the hands of others, obtainable at 
any picture dealer’s; but he (Lord Taun- 
ton) had no sympathy with the man 
whose appreciation of art led to no higher 
result than to lead him to buy a picture 
for the mere purpose of boasting that he 
possessed something which nobody else 
could obtain. He believed that such a 
power as this Bill proposed to give would 
lower art in this country and depreciate 
the public taste. With regard to photo- 
graphs, he did not see how it was practi- 
cable to give a copyright. The Bill, 
moreover, he was afraid, was calculated to 
give rise to litigation. With the exception, 
perhaps, of the picture-dealers, whom it 
might benefit, he considered the Bill as 
prejudicial to all concerned—to artists 
and to those who traded in works of art, 
and more especially to the cause of art 
itself, and to the public; and if a division 
were taken, he should vote against the 
second reading. 

Tar LORD CHANCELLOR, on the 
contrary, regarded the Bill as an act of 
simple justice to artists, and calculated to 
Promote and encourage art. He was as- 
tonished to find, that while they gave a 
Property to that which was, in the ordi- 
nary way, the work of a man’s hands, and 
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allowed a copyright in inventions and 
designs, it should be gravely contended 
that in those productions which were ex- 
clusively the creations of the mind no 
such right was to be admitted. They did 
give a copyright to literary productions; 
but now, when it was proposed to give a 
similar right to pictures, they were told 
that it was derogatory on the part of the 
jurisprudence of the country to protect the 
works of those who contributed by their 
art to the honour of the country, the ele- 
vation of the public taste, and to the 
amusement, instruction, and delight of 
the people. For his own part, he en- 
tirely agreed in the opinion of the great 
Lord Mansfield, that in all works of the 
mind the common law of the country 
should be regarded as giving an absolute 
property to the authors. Under a some- 
what strained construction of the Act of 
Anne a very narrow and limited right had 
been for a long period all that was given 
to literary works; that evil, however, the 
Copyright Act introduced by his noble 
Friend (Earl Stanhope) had remedied ; 
but it still left the fine arts, painting and 
sculpture, without adequate protection. 
Indeed, as regarded the painter, as the law 
stood, he had no protection at all. Any 
man might now make any number of 
copies of the best works of any artist—sell 
them, and there was no remedy. Not un- 
frequently these copies were sold as origi- 
nals, and even the name of the original 
artist was sometimes forged upon them; 
but the artist could get no protection or 
reparation. There was a well-known case 
in which a celebrated artist sold a picture 
for a considerable sum: after some time a 
copy was produced with the name of the 
artist attached to it, and was passed off as 
an original. The person by whom that 
name was so attached was indicted for 
forgery ; but it was held that he was not 
amenable to law. In most foreign coun- 
tries, copyright in works of art was admit- 
ted, in some cases extending to twenty, 
thirty, or fifty years, and in others until 
after death; and he contended that it was 
due not only to ourselves, but to other 
nations, to afford a similar protection in 
this country. So far as the artists were 
concerned, there was no ground for refusing 
to them the same protection which had 
been given to historians and all other 
authors of works of literature. Then let 
their Lordships consider whether the Bill 
did not give protection to the purchaser of 
a picture. -It was well-known that after 
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a person had purchased a picture the 
artist may make a copy and multiply it to 
any extent, although the purchaser might 
be under the impression that he had bought 
a picture as being the single work of the 
artist. Of course such a thing would not 
be done by any honourable man, but still 
the right remained to the artist to act in 
that manner if he thought proper. It was 
not a desirable thing to have a great work 
of art multiplied several times, and hawked 
about for sale. So far, then, as the artist 
and the purchaser were concerned, this 
Bill proceeded not merely upon the prin- 
ciple of justice, but upon the principle of 
great expediency. With regard to the 
public, what greater benefit could be 
granted to them than that there should be 
given to works of genius the largest amount 
of protection possible? In the same pro- 
portion as they extended protection to 
works of genius would they be likely to in- 
crease the works of genius. With regard 
to the objections which he had heard from 
some of their Lordships, many of them 
might be met when in Committee. The 
4th clause of the Bill had been introduced 
in consequence of the evidence given before 
a committee of artists, from which it ap- 
peared that a number of pictures had been 
copied and altered by inferior artists, and 
had been sold again as works by the 
original painter. One remarkable in- 
stance was stated by Mr. Charles Landseer, 
the painter of a picture in which he had 
introduced two dogs, which had been 
touched up by Sir Edwin Landseer, and, 
as the artist himself admitted, greatly 
improved. This picture was sold to a 
dealer, who cut out the figures of the 
dogs, and sold them as the work of Sir 
Edwin Landseer ; and then he filled up the 
hole in the original picture with two dogs 
painted by an inferior artist, and sold the 
whole picture as the work of Mr. Charles 
Landseer. These were some of the frauds 
committed on artists of celebrity, and, 
without being actuated by petty feelings, 
they might naturally manifest some sensi- 
tiveness on the score of their reputation 
at being so treated. A point had been 
raised respecting the difficulty of proving 
in some cases that photographs were 
copied, but he thought it possible that 
the copy of a photograph might be suffi- 
ciently detected, as it would be hardly 
possible for two persons to produce re- 
presentations of the same object under 
exactly the same conditions of light, 
position, and other circumstances. He 
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did not deny that there were many pro- 
visions in the Bill which would require 
careful consideration in Committee; but 
the great principle of the measure, which 
recognised property in works of art, and 
the adoption of which had been too long 
delayed, was in accordance with a natural 
feeling of justice. 


On Question, Motion agreed to; Bill 
read 2* accordingly, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House é& 
morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday May 22, 1862. 


Mixutes.]—Pustic Brrts.— 1° Rifle Volunteer 
Grounds Act (1860) Amendment. 
2° Unlawful Oaths (Ireland) Act Continuance, 
8° Local Government Supplemental; Publie 
Houses (Scotland) Acts Amendment. 


UNITED KINGDOM ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HUMBERSTON said, that though 
this was a private measure, it involved 
considerations of public importance. It 
empowered the Company to lay down their 
poles and wires along the turnpike road, 
and thus to curtail its width, by merely 
giving fifteen days’ notice. This might 
oceasion very considerable inconvenience. 
There were other clauses which required 
consideration. He thought that further 
notice should be given to hon. Members, 
that they might become acquainted with 
the provisions of the measure to which 
they were asked to assent, and he there- 
fore moved that the second reading be de- 
ferred for a week, in order that the public 
might know that it was before the House, 
and should be referred to a Committee, 
before whom they could be heard. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
week,” 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
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Mr. HENLEY seconded the Amend- 
ment. The Company took power to erect 
these wires and posts over every highway 
in the kingdom, and a Bill which contained 
such a provision ought to be a public one, 
and not be brought before the House as a 
Private Bill. Nobody had notice that it 
was coming on. Great bodies had Jooked 
out for themselves, and had taken care to 
protect themselves, but what protection 
was afforded to the public? These under- 
takings had already been declared by the 
law courts to be a public nuisance, and 
they now asked Parliament to allow them 
to do that which the law forbade. The 
fact that other companies had obtained 
analogous powers was no reason why they 
should take another step in a wrong diree- 
tion. This should be a public Bill ; and as 
a week’s delay would enable the Govern- 
ment to consider the whole question, he 
should support the Amendment. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH thought the 
proposal to postpone the second read- 
ing unreasonable. He was astonished 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) should support the Amend- 
ment. He was defending the monopoly 
obtained by the existing Company, who 
charged for messages on a scale double 
that which was proposed to be charged by 
the new Company. The Bill had gone 
through a Committee of the House of 
Lords, and been fully discussed there. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would not press the 
Amendment against a good measure. The 
proper tribunal for deciding the question 
was the Select Committee, who would hear 
all parties. 

Lorp ALFRED CHURCHILL said, it 
was very unusual to oppose the second 
reading of a Bill that had gone through 
& minute investigation in the House of 
Lords. The provisions introduced by the 
other House were amply sufficient to pro- 
tect the owners of property. If they 
wished to benefit the commercial interests, 
by securing cheap telegraphic communica- 
tion, they should support the Bill, to which 
there was a tremendous opposition by the 
other Company, that had its agents at 
work all over the country. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, as the 
Bill had passed through a Committee of 
the House of Lords, it came to them re- 
commended rather more strongly than a 
Bill introduced in the ordinary way. He 
thought the Bill should be read a second 
time. All the promoters asked was, to 
have their case investigated in a Commit- 
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tee, and then the House might deal with 
the measure as it thought fit. But it would 
be a strong, and hardly a fair, measure to 
throw the Bill out on the second reading. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY would assent 
to the second reading ; but thought the 
whole subject of electric telegraphs so im- 
portant, that it ought to be dealt with by 
some public measure. As a landowner in 
Preston, he had himself been very much 
annoyed by the way in whieh the tele- 
graphic wires had been Jaid down. Some 
person or department ought to have a 
control over the operations of the compa- 
nies. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, the object of the 
postponement was to enable the Govern- 
ment to determine whether this should be 
treated as a Publie Bill, but the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had not said a word upon that point. 

Mr. HODGSON said, he had a strong 
opinion that competition between Eleetrie 
Telegraph Companies was a very good 
thing. He sent a message of twenty words 
the other day to Manchester, and he paid 
ls. At the same time he sent a message 
of the same length to Edinburgh, and he 
paid 4s. He asked the reason, and the 
clerk said there was a competing company 
to Manchester, but none to Edinburgh. 
He thought it would be extremely hard on 
this Company if, after making a large out- 
lay in preparing to submit their Bill to 
Parliament, and passing suecessfully the 
scrutiny of the Standing Orders Commit- 
tee, their further proceedings should be 
delayed on the grounds alleged in this in- 
stance. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed. 


THE LABOURERS EMPLOYED ON THE 
SUEZ CANAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will make serious 
efforts to prevent the continuance on the 
part of the Pacha of Egypt, of the employ- 
ment of forced Jabour on the Suez Canal ? 

Mr. LAYARD was understood to re- 
ply that the only answer he could give 
was, that this was a matter to be discussed 
and settled between the Turkish Govern- 
ment and the Pacha of Egypt. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MALCOLM said, he would beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the attention of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been directed to an 
advertisement in The Times of the 17th 
- instant, of the British Columbia Overland 
Transit Company, and to the Prospectus 
that has been issued by the said Company, 
in which offers are made to convey 500 
Emigrants from England to British Co- 
lumbia direct, the passage money to be 
£42, and the journey to occupy five 
weeks ; whether he is aware that a vessel 
is to start from Glasgow on the 3lst 
of May with a large number of per- 
sons who have engaged their passages in 
the terms of such advertisement ; whether 
Her Majesty’s Emigration Commissioners 
have satisfied themselves that the British 
Columbia Transit Company have made ar- 
rangements, and have it in their power to 
carry the Emigrants to British Columbia 
in terms of their advertisement ; and whe- 
ther they have considered the probability 
of the intending Emigrants being starved 
between Montreal and British Columbia ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the Colonial Office had 
received a report from the Emigration Com- 
missioners, who had thought it their duty 
to inquire into the facts of the case. 
They had invited some one representing 
this Transit Company to an interview ; and 
a gentleman, a Colonel Sleigh, represent- 
ing the Company, attended at the Emigra- 
tion Office. The result was, that this 
Gentleman assured the Commissioners that 
all the preparations specified in their ad- 
vertisement had been made, and, what was 
much more important, that the number of 
persons to be sent out, instead of being 500, 
would not reach 100, constituted entirely 
of able-bodied young men, accustomed to 
an active life and the use of horses and 
firearms. There would be neither women, 
children, nor old men. The Commissioners 
therefore reported to the Colonial Office 
that there was not sufficient cause to in- 
terfere. But he was very far from saying 
that he expected the Company would be 
able to carry out all the promises made in 
their prospectus, particularly as to time. 
He believed it would take a very much 
longer time to reach British Columbia than 
the advertisement led people to suppose ; 
but the Government did not anticipate the 
emigrants would starve. Although they 
believed great hardships would have to be 
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encountered, they did not anticipate that 
they would suffer greater hardships than 
Englishmen in the prime of life were able 
to endure. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
know whether the Government have taken 
any steps in the matter. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he also would 
ask whether the Government had anything 
to do with the Company ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the Government had nothing what- 
ever to do with the matter, His noble 
Friend at the head of the Colonial Depart. 
ment had, however, written to the Gover. 
nor of British Columbia to take care that 
the conditions of the Company were ful- 
filled. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry) said, he wished 
to know whether the Colonial Office have 
ascertained whether it is possible for these 
men to reach their destination. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he did not think that an ordinary 
party of emigrants, consisting of persons 
of different age and sex, could be expected 
to reach their destination in safety by this 
route; but the men who were to start 
might accomplish the journey with no 
greater risks or hardships than those to 
which any exploring party of adventurers 
in the prime of life would be exposed. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry) said, he also 
wished to ask whether the Under Seecre- 
tary knew that Dr. Rae, with an armed 
party, who had last year gone on a hunt- 
ing expedition to the country in question, 
had been compelled to return on account 
of a war having broken out among the 
Indian tribes. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to 
know whether the Under Secretary was 
also aware how much the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was interested in the matter. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
would beg to ask whether this route was 
not used by a stream of emigrants from 
the United States to British Columbia. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he believed the through route had 
never been used by a stream of emigrants, 
although travellers had used that portion 
of it between St. Paul’s and Red River. 
He was quite aware of the hardships and 
dangers of the passage across the Rocky 
Mountains, a geographical feature of whieh, 
oddly enough, the Company had taken no 
notice in their prospectus ; but he had not 
heard of the circumstance to which his 
hon. Friend (Mr, Ellice) had referred. 
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THE DEFENCES COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether the Report of the Commis- 
sion on National Defences has been pre- 
sented to the Government; and, if so, 
when they will be prepared to communicate 
itto Parliament ? He also desired to know 
what has delayed the Returns moved for 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell) respecting the de- 
tails of the expenditure of £2,000,000 for 
the Spithead Forts ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the Report 
of the Commission had not yet been for- 
mally presented to the Government. It 
would, however, he believed, be presented 
to-morrow, and he hoped to be able to com- 
municate it to the House next week. Te 
would answer the other question of the hon. 
Gentleman to-morrow. 
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FIRES IN THE METROPOLIS. 
QUESTION, 
Mr. DOULTON said, he would beg to 


ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention 


of Her Majesty’s Government to take any 
action, during the present Session, upon 
the Report of the Committee on Fires in 
the Metropolis ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Report 
of the Committee had been printed and 
circulated the day before yesterday. He 


had not yet had time to consider it. He 
had, however, referred the Report to the 
Chief Commissioner of the Police. 


EMBANKMENT OF THE SOUTH SIDE 
OF THE THAMES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DOULTON said, he would also beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether there is any probability of the 
Commission on the Embankment of the 
South side of the Thames making their 
Report before the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr. COWPER said, he had inquired of 
the Commission, and he believed there was 
no doubt that they would be prepared to 
make a Report before the conclusion of the 
Session. 


MARRIAGES (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mn. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to ask the hon. Member for Belfast 
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(Sir Hugh Cairns), Whether it is his in- 
tention to proceed with the Marriages 
(Ireland) Bill; and, if so, whether he in- 
tends to propose any modifications of that 
measure ? 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, that at 
present the Bill stood for progress for 
Wednesday next, when he trusted it would - 
progress in Committee. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be good .enough to specif 
his objections to the measure, he (Sir Hugh 
Cairns) would give them his best attention. 


ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTRIES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Why the Return of 
Ecclesiastical Registries, moved for on the 
Ist of August last year, has not yet been 
laid upon the table of the House ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, all the Re- 
turns had not been made, and he was 
afraid there was no power to compel their 
being furnished. He had no objection to 
those which had been supplied being laid 
upon the table. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STIRLING said he rose to ask the 
Lord Advocate or the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
proceed with the Education (Scotland) Bill 
on Monday next; and, if so, whether it 
will be taken at such hour as will afford 
full opportunity of discussing the Bill and 
the Amendment of which notice has been 

iven ? ° 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
his intention to proceed with the Bill on 
Monday, and he believed it would stand 
first on the Orders for that Day. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
When he proposes to make his Financial 
Statement ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the ac- 
counts were not yet completely furnished, 
and he was unable at present to name a 
day for making the Statement. 


CHURCH RATES,—QUESTION, 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I wish, 
Sir, to ask the First Lord ofthe Treasury, 
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Whether it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, in accordance with the feel- 
ing strongly expressed on both sides of the 
House, to introduce any measure on the 
subject of Church Rates during the present 
Session ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, what- 
ever may have been the wish of the House 
expressed on that subject I think the House 
must at the same time have seen what are 
the difficulties which surround the question 
with a view to any satisfactory arrange- 
ment. All I can say is, that Her Majesty’s 
Government are not prepared at present to 
undertake that task. 


SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

THE MIDDLE LEVEL DRAINAGE. 
RUPTURE OF THE SLUICE, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that a great deal 
of anxiety having been felt with respect to 


the inundations that had recently occurred 
in Cambridgeshire and Norfolk, and many 


misapprehensions having arisen from erro- 
neous statements, he wished to ask the} 
hon. Member for Huntingdonshire (Mr. 
Fellowes), as Chairman of the Middle Level 


Commission. If he had any objection to 
state what was the present extent of the 
inundation of the Fen country, and what 
hope he entertained of putting a stop to it ? 

Mr. FELLOWES said, he was glad of 
the opportunity of making an explanation 
in regard to this disaster, the melancholy 
consequences of*which they must all de- 
plore. Previous to the accident on Sun- 
day the 4th May, the Commissioners had 
received no intimation whatever of there 
being the slightest danger likely to arise 
to the great sea sluice ; but on the follow- 
ing morning he, as Chairman of the Com- 
mission, received from their clerk, who 
was then in London, a communication 
that on the previous night the sluice had 
been destroyed by the tides. Immediately 
on learning what had happened, he went to 
Mr. Walker, the engineer who constructed 
the works fifteen years ago ; and after con- 
sulting with him and Mr. Burgess, his 
partner, they called in Mr. Hawkshaw to 
give advice on the: subject. That gen- 
tleman recommended the construction of 
an earth dam, and the resident engineer 
was directed to carry out the work with all 
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possible haste. The matter was then put 
into the hands of Mr. Hawkshaw, Mr, 
Walker’s state of health rendering him 
unable to undertake it and instructions 
were given to him to use his utmost exer. 
tions to repair the evil, wholly regardless 
of expense. Mr. Hawkshaw was com. 
pelled to remain in town a few days to 
attend to some Parliamentary business, and 
to procure the materials necessary for fur- 
ther works ; but at the end of the week 
he proceeded, with himself and some of 
the other Commissioners, to the scene of 
the disaster. They found the works pro- 
ceeding with the greatest activity ; several 
hundred men were employed with carts 
and horses in building an earth dam ; but, 
unfortunately, the work could not be com- 
pleted before the spring tides came. These 
tides rose to an extraordinary height, and 
on the Monday following a breach was 
made in one of the banks of the great cut 
of the Middle Level, which was intended to 
receive only the upland waters, and was 
not, therefore, constructed of sufficient 
strength to resist tidal waters. The con- 
sequence was that 6,000 acres of land 
were under water to an average depth of 
between two and three feet. Shortly after 
the inundation the Mayor of Lynn and 
other persons wrote to the Home Secretary 
complaining of the inactivity of the Mid- 
dle Level Commission, and requesting the 
interference of the Government. Those 
letters were forwarded to the Middle Level 
Commissioners. They called upon Mr. 
Hawkshaw to make a report, and with the 
permission of the House he would read that 
report. It was dated, Great George Street, 
20th May, 1862. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know what 
may be the wish of the House as to the ex- 
tent to which this conversation should pro- 
ceed ; but it is my duty to inform the hon. 
Member and the House that questions are 
confined by the directions of the House to 
Ministers of the Crown relating to public 
affairs, and to other Members relating to 
any Bill, Motion, or any public matter con- 
nected with the business of the House in 
which such Members may be concerned. 
This may be a matter of public import- 
ance, but it does not fall within the limits 
laid down by the Order. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: The noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
Stanley) has given notice that he will put 
a question to me upon this subject to- 
morrow. I told him that there would be 
no objection to produce the very report 
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which the hon. Gentleman was about to 
yead. It was transmitted to me by the 
Middle Level Commissioners, and, per- 
haps, its production in answer to a Motion 
will be the more satisfactory mode of 
bringing it under the notice of the House. 

Mr. FELLOWES said, he was in the 
hands of the House. This was a matter 
of public importance; and if the House 
had no objection, he would proceed with 
the reading of Mr. Hawkshaw’s report. 
[“ Read! read!’’] 


“33, Great George Street, Westminster, 
“May 20. 
“Gentlemen,—I have read Mr. Waddington’s 

letter of the 19th inst., and also the two letters 
accompanying it—one from the Mayor of Lynn 
and the other from the Vicar of Enneth. In 
reply I beg to report that no effort has been 
spared since the failure of the sluice to construct 
sufficient barriers against the sea to prevent it 
flowing up the new cut into the interior of the 
country. Between the 4th inst., when the sluice 
gave way, and the next high tides, there was an 
interval of only seven days, much too short a 
space of time to permit of any effectual stoppage 
of the tidal waters. The construction of an 
earthwork dam was commenced immediately, and 
continued incessantly, for the purpose of shutting 
out as much as possible of the tidal waters, and 
the dam was raised in that time about ten feet 
high. It was wholly impossible in those few days, 
a portion of which had to be devoted to collecting 
a proper staff and suitable materials, to do more 
than this, The earth dam is not abandoned, as 
one of the writers seems to imagine, but is now 
being pushed forward as fast as possible, having 
regard to its security. Fearing to depend on 
this alone, I am also constructing a coffer dam 
above the earth dam, so as to afford additional 
safety. I can only add that everything that human 
agency can do in the matter is being done. It 
is difficult to explain to gentlemen unacquainted 
with such subjects the steps and stages necessary 
to bring a work presenting unusual difficulties to 
a successful conclusion, The suggestions made 
by all sorts of people from day to day how in- 
stantly to stop a tidal river of great magnitude, 
while they show a laudable anxiety to avert 
further mischief, display how little such persons 
understand the difficulties of the task they would 
undertake. I have, however, every reason to 
hope that the measures [ am now taking will be 
successful. It is true, as mentioned by the 
Mayor of Lynn, that on Sunday last, the 18th 
inst., the men were not at work, The payment 
of their wages was not concluded until near mid- 
night on Saturday, and men and superintendents 
were all so worn out that it was thought desirable 
by the agents of Mr. Leather, the contractor, to 
allow them to rest on the Sunday. 

“Tam, Gentlemen, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Joun Hawksnaw. 

“The Commissioners of the Middle 

Level Drainage.” 


He had to state in conclusion that Mr. 
Hawkshaw had authority to carry on the 
necessary works as speedily as possible 
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before the next spring tides, in order to 
prevent any further destruction of pro- 


perty. 


THE INDIAN NAVY.—QUESTION, 


Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, What is the position of the Indian 
Navy ; whether that service is to be abo- 
lished ; and, if so, how the guarantee of the 
Naval prospects.of the Officers of that 
Service will be carried out? The hon. 
Baronet said, he was induced to put the 
Question in consequence of the great anx- 
iety felt on this subject by all who were 
connected with the service. The question 
was an important one, as it involved the 
interests of a class of persons who deserved 
the best sympathies of the House. These 
gentlemen were officers who had been sent 
out to India at a great expense, who had 
been educated with great care, and whose 
outfits had cost the country a considera- 
ble sum. By the Indian Government Act 
of the 21 & 22 Vict., e. 106, the pro- 
spects of those officers were specially 
guaranteed. It was provided, that while 
they should remain under the obligation 
under which they then lay to serve the 
Queen, they should be entitled to all the 
pay and privileges, and, above all things, 
to the promotion which they would have 
enjoyed if the Government of India had 
not been changed. Was that guarantee 
now to be violated? Were the prospects 
of those gentlemen now to be blighted and 
their career brought to a conclusion? He 
was sorry to say there was an opinion 
abroad that the guarantees of the Legis- 
lature were not so strictly regarded in some 
parts of the Empire as they ought to be. 
He hoped that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in respect to this matter would not 
tend to encourage that opinion. It was 
with a view of preventing any such impu- 
tations being thrown upon the good faith 
of the Legislature that he had now brought 
this question before the House. 

Cotonet SYKES said, the naval ser- 
vice of India was not only distinguished by 
its gallantry, but also by its scientific ca- 
pacity. The members of that service had 
made valuable surveys of the coast of 
India, the Red Sea, the Chinese Seas, and 
the Persian Gulf. They were now, how- 
ever, like Mahomet’s coffin, between hea- 
ven and earth, not knowing where they 
were to find a footing, and believing that 
they were to be abolished altogether. He 
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hoped the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
of State for India would be able to give a 
satisfactory explanation upon the matter. 
Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he was afraid that the prospects of this 
unfortunate service were not very bright. 
There semed to be a disposition on the 
part of the Government of India to violate 
the guarantees which Parliament had en- 
acted for the safety of the services under 
the new régime. The hon. and gallant 
Member had done no more than justice to 
the unfortunate gentlemen concerned. The 
officers of the Indian navy were men of 
high attainments, and had done good ser- 
vice—indeed, there was no service that had 
produced, in proportion to its numbers, so 
many men of eminent ability. If it were 
abolished, he feared there were troubles in 
store for Her Majesty’s Government in the 
Eastern Seas. The peace of the Persian 
Gulf was maintained by the Indian navy. 
The officers of that service had an intimate 
knowledge of the usages and customs of 
the tribes which inhabited the shores of 
that gulf, and were by that means, and by 
the semi-diplomatic character which they 
possessed, enabled to preserve the peace 
of the country. He was perfectly con- 


vineed, that if that district were placed 
under the charge of Her Majesty’s navy, 
and officers were sent there who were not 
cognizant of the habits and usages of the | 
tribes, we should soon be drifted into one 
of those expensive contests with which the 


House was painfully familiar, He was 
informed that a number of officers who 
had been in the enjoyment of apppoint- 
ments equal in value to £1,000) or 
£1,200 a year were now congregated on 
board the flagship at Bombay. If that 
service were to be abolished, the superior 
officers ought, in justice, to be handsomely 
pensioned, and to the inferior officers the 
opportunity ought to be offered of com- 
peting for the Civil Service appointments, 
for which, by their long residence in India, 
they were well qualified. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the rules 
of the House prevented him from rising a 
second time, and notice had been given of 
another Question relating to the Depart- 
ment over which he had the honour to pre- 
side, and he would therefore answer this 
Question later in the evening. 


IRISH EDUCATION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue O’CONOR DON: Sir, in rising to 
Colonel Sykes 


{COMMONS} 
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ask the attention of the House to the 
question of education in Ireland, I fee} 
that perhaps I ought to apologize for 
venturing to take on myself the respon. 
sibility of introducing a discussion on a 
subject so great in its importance, and 
so vast in its extent. It appears to me, 
however, not unreasonable, now that we 
are about to vote the money to be a 

plied to this purpose in Ireland, that we 
should consider for a moment whether 
there are any peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with it deserving attention. No 
subject in this country, during the pre. 
sent Session of Parliament, has occupied 
so much public attention as the very ques- 
tion of National Education ; and I believe 
I am not very far wrong in saying, that in 
Ireland, too, very great interest is taken in 
it. It would be unnecessary for me to 
mention that unanimity of opinion does 
not exist in Ireland as to the system 
carried on there; it would be unneces- 
sary for me to state that persons differ- 
ing on almost every other point are agreed 
in believing that system unsatisfactory ; 
and equally unnecessary would it be for 
me to add that the chief cause of dissatis- 
faction arises out of the religious element, 
I feel, however, Sir, that the subject is so 
large, and embraces within itself so many 
topics, that it would be presumption and 
folly on my part to endeavour, even lightly, 
to touch on it in all its branches. I will 
therefore confine my remarks to one or 
two points in particular, With this view, 
Sir, I do not purpose to enter into any 
discussion as to the education given in the 
primary schools, or the principle on which 
it is conducted, but would briefly refer to 
other grants and other institutions which 
seem to me worthy of consideration. In 
the first place I would mention the Model 
Schools, and in the next the Queen’s Col- 
leges. For the support of these institu- 
tions this year, the State is asked to sub- 
scribe a sum exceeding £85,000; and 
looking at this merely in a financial point 
of view, I believe it not unworthy of con- 
sideration. But in this, I hold, is involved 
far more than a mere matter of finance— 
in it is involved a great question of prin- 
ciple. First, Sir, as regards the Model 
Schools, I find these under a great variety 
of denominations. There are, for instance, 
central model training schools, model in- 
dustrial schools, agricultural model schools, 
railway model schools, district literary mo- 
del schools, and minor model schools. Now, 
Sir, from such a variety of denominations, 
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embracing such an extensive range of sub- 
jects, it is difficult at first exactly to deter- 
wine what is the end or aim of these in- 
stitutions. It would appear, however, that 
they are all connected by one characteris- 
tic—they are all, to a certain extent at 
least, training establishments, and as such 
I would wish first to consider them. The 
House is aware that one of the great ob- 


jections held by all parties against the 


National system of Ireland, is that in its 
teaching it excludes or ignores the reli- 
gious element; and the House is also 
aware, that when a demand for the ex- 
tension to Ireland of the denominational 
system is made, it is usually met by two 
objections. First, that such extension 
would necessitate a very useless multi- 
plication of schools; and, secondly, that 
such a system can be established only 
when the greater portion of the expense 
is borne by voluntary and private effort. 
Now, Sir, I hold that this reasoning does 
not, and cannot, apply in the case of the 
Model schools, considered as training es- 
tablishments, for these establishments, 
being already far too numerous for the 
wants of the country, by a change in the 
system no increase in their number would 
be required ; and, in the next place, the 
denominational principle is adopted in 
England in respect to the training col- 
leges there, although nearly the entire 
expense is borne by the State. These 
institutions, however, must be also re- 
garded in another light: they are not 
only training establishments for the edu- 
cation of teachers, but are also national 
schools for the middle classes—intermediate 
institutions between the primary schools 
and the Queen’s Colleges. This has been 
distinctly laid down by the late Sir James 
Graham when proposing the Queen’s Col- 
leges, and to it I would particularly ask 
the attention of the House. I hold, 
as a general principle, that the State is 
not bound to provide education, at the 
public expense, for any but the lowest 
class ; that it should not interfere in the 
higher branches of education unless under 
very peculiar circumstances ; that when it 
does so interfere, it should do so rather by 
assisting than originating ; and that in no 
ease should it endeavour to usurp to itself 
the entire direction and control of the edu- 
cation of all classes of the people. These 
principles are not now, Sir, promulgated 
for the first time—they have been re- 
peatedly broached in this House, have been 
generally received in the country, and in 
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support of them I might quote the autho- 
rity of the most distinguished statesmen. 
Ido not expect, however, that they will 
be denied, and I therefore pass on to their 
application. Considering the Model schools 
as intermediate schools for the middle 
classes, do they not err against every 
one of their principles? Are they not, 
when considered with the Queen’s Col- 
leges, an attempt on the part of the 
State to usurp the entire education of 
the country? Do they not interfere with 
voluntary effort by cramping its exercise, 
by deadening any incentive to its deve- 
lopment, and by entering into an unfair 
competition with it when it struggles into 
existence ? And, lastly, do they not, at the 
public expense, provide education for a class 
who, mainly at least, ought to provide such 
for themselves? I say, therefore, Sir, 
whether as training colleges or interme- 
diate schools, these institutions ought to 
be looked after. Now, Sir, I would come 
to the Queen’s Colleges. As I mentioned 
before, very exceptional circumstances 
alone, in my opinion, would justify the 
interference of Government in the higher 
branches of education; but I am aware 
that these exceptional circumstances have 
been urged in favour of the Queen’s Col- 
leges. It has been said, and I do not deny 
the justice of the remark, that Ireland, as 
regards university or high-class education, 
was very peculiarly circumstanced—that 
with a population mainly composed of Ro- 
man Catholics and Dissenters, and with 
but a small minority of Churchmen, the 
latter had a university and college of their 
own, whereas the former were unprovided 
with such, and that under such circum- 
stances the Government were justified in 
interfering. !do not deny all this—but 
what I do deny is, that it justifies the 
establishments on whose behalf it is raised, 
and to make my views the clearer on this 
point, I would for a moment ask the atten- 
tion of the House to the origin, object, and 
expense of these establishments. The 
Queen’s Colleges owed their origin to the 
Government of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
and were first proposed by the then Home 
Secretary, Sir James Graham, expressly 
with the view of meeting the generally- 
admitted want on the part of the Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters of a means of 
procuring university education. Their 
original cost of construction was about 
£100,000, and to this must be added 
about £18,000 for alterations and repairs. 
They receive an endowment of £21,000 
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per annum, an annual grant for the col- 
leges of £4,800, and for the university 
over £2,000; and having been in exist- 
ence, the colleges for twelve years and the 
university for over ten years, their total 
cost to the nation, including some minor 
expenses with which I will not trouble the 
House, cannot be much less than half a 
million of money: Such, Sir, was their 
origin, object, and expense. I have now 
to ask the House, have they met that ob- 
ject? for in the answer to this question 
seems to me to lie the justification of the 
expense. We have seen that they were 
originated to meet a certain want which 
existed on the part of the Roman Catholics 
and Dissenters; but principally on the 
part of the Roman Catholics, as they 
formed the great majority of the people. 
The members of the Established Church 
have a university and college of their own 
of which they might well be proud. In 
Trinity College and the University of Dub- 
lin they had all they could desire and more 
than they required. Those institutions, 


to be sure, were also open to Roman Ca- | 
tholics, who could receive lectures in the | 


one and take degrees in the other. In 
Trinity College the Professors were of the 
highest class, the teaching given there was, 
in a secular point of view, unobjectionable; 
the students had distinguished themselves 
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highest spiritual authority in the Catholie 
Church? And what more could be said 
against the most exclusive establishment 
ever instituted? There are some, Sir, 
who hold that a separation of religious 
from secular teaching is justifiable, prae. 
ticable, and expedient; whilst there are 
others who believe that such a separa- 
tion, especially in the higher courses of 
study, ought never to be permitted; 
but it seems to me that on the principle 
of neither party can the Queen’s Colleges 
be justified. If, on the one hand, you are 
to be satisfied merely with secular instruc. 
tion, that is provided in the old Uni. 
versity; whilst, on the other, if the combi- 
nation of the religious element is required, 
you are at a loss to find it in the new one, 
I do not therefore, Sir, I confess, rightly 
understand upon what principle, either of 
necessity, justice, or expediency, these new 
foundations have been made. But then, 
Sir, we are told, that as far as results go, 
they have been a wonderful success—we 
have been informed on high authority, that 
for the first time in Ireland, through ii.>ir 
instrumentality, over 600 laymen are re- 
ceiving university education. Now, Sir, is 
this really the case? These institutions 
have been in existence for twelve years, and 
I find by the last Return, Session 1861, that 
the total number of students who during 








everywhere, and their social standing cer- 
tainly was not such as to deter others 
from joining them. Yet, notwithstanding | 
all these advantages, Trinity College was | 
not acceptable to the Roman Catholics of | 
Ireland. Why? Because it was essen- | 
tially a Church Establishment ; because | 
in it Roman Catholic students would re- | 
ceive only secular instruction ; because 
the only religious instruction given was of 
a nature to which they objected ; and be- 
eause they believed it dangerous to their 
faith, that instruction should be given in 
the higher branches of the subtle sciences 
by professors of a different religious per- 
suasion from themselves. For these rea- 
sons Trinity College was objectionable, 
and to meet these objections the Queen’s 
Colleges were founded. Now, Sir, the 
House must perceive that these objections 
were entirely of a religious character, and 
could therefore be met only by institutions 
more satisfactory in a religious point of 
view. Are the Queen’s Colleges such in- 
stitutions? In what point of view are 
they less objectionable than Trinity Col- 
lege? Have they not been declared 


that time took degrees in Arts was 212, 
and in medicine 98; so that, as far as 
university education is concerned, we have 
212 Bachelors in Arts, and 98 doctors, as 
the result of an expenditure of nearly half 
a million of money; a result, no doubt, 
highly satisfactory. Neither must we for- 
get another highly-important feature in 
| this education when estimating the value 
|of these results, and that is the large 
{number of prizes, exhibitions, and scholar- 
Ships, at the disposal of each college every 
jyear. I will not enter into any minute 
| discussion as to the proportion between 
‘the number of students and the number 
of scholarships, the prizes and those to 
compete for them ; but will merely remark 
in a general way, that in many instances, 
as appears by a Return furnished to the 
House, the scholarships exceed the num- 
ber of students, in others are about equal 
to them, and that in hardly any instance 
is there any real competition for them. 
This state of things is not denied by the 
authorities of the college—it is even de- 
fended by them. Mr. Berwick, President 
of the Galway College, maintained in his 
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able to increase the competition, and in 
this he was supported by several other 
gentlemen connected with the establish- 
ment. Now, Sir, the natural result of all 
this we find in the statement of Dr. Henry, 
President of Belfast College, who declares 
that nearly all those who take degrees 
are scholars. What is ascholar? I will 
not give my own definition on this point ; 
I will quote the words of one whose au- 
thority Iam sure will not be denied. I 
refer to Sir Robert Kane, President of 
the Cork College. Sir Robert Kane says, 
“We may regard the scholar in the light 
of a young man who, for certain State 
purposes, is paid for educating himself.” 
Hence, Sir, the final conclusion at which 
we must arrive is this—that the Queen’s 
Colleges have been successful in imparting 
university education to 212 students, the 
greater proportion of whom were paid for 
receiving it. But, Sir, there is another 
question to be considered, and it is this— 
what is the feeling of Ireland in regard 
to these institutions? Had any doubt 
existed upon this point, the right hon. 
Baronet has at least the merit of clearing 
it away—he has at least tested this. 
He tested it, to be sure, in a rather 


strange way: strange on account of the 
object he proposed to effect, but stranger 
still for the manner in which he sought to 


effect it. Seeing that the scholarships 
were already extravagantly numerous, he 


determines to increase them, and he, the | 


chief Minister of the country, through 
whose hands nearly all the patronage of 
that country passes, becomes an applicant 
for money from those many of whom 
might believe themselves dependent on him 
for their future prospects and fortunes in 
life. However, he made his application, 
and he received his answer. That answer 
is comprised in the indignant refusal of 
what I may term the wealth, intelligence, 
and respectability of Catholic Ireland—a 
refusal which was not the less significant 
in the indifferent silence of some, than 
in the open repudiation of others. But 
this, Sir, was not enough: the appeal 
of the right hon. Baronet was of such a 
nature as required some public expression 
of opinion on the question of education— 
an expression of opinion which would not 
be merely the reflection of the ideas of the 
individuals giving it utterance, but, coming 
from elective representative bodies, might 
fairly be said to reflect the opinions of the 
country ; and such an expression of opinion 

been given, The several corporations 
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of Limerick, Dublin, Cork, Kilkenny, and 
nearly all the other corporate towns, have 
met, have discussed the question, and have 
passed resolutions, in most instances unani- 
mously—not in favour of the Queen’s Col- 
leges, not in favour of propping up failing 
institutions by offering large rewards to 
students to attend them, but in favour of 
free education, not secking for Government 
grants, not looking for public money, but 
merely asking for fair play ; merely seeking 
for equality. Resolutions, Sir, in favour 
of the voluntary principle, petitions praying, 
that if it be not assisted by public aid, it 
may not at least be crushed out by unfair 
competition. After this, Sir, I think it 
can no longer be said that on public feel- 
ing in Ireland rests the foundation of the 
Queen’s Colleges. I have now, Sir, troubled 
the House perhaps at too great a length, 
but one point still remains for me to tonch 
on. It is, however, to my mind of so much 
importance that I would venture to intro- 
duce it. I refer, Sir, to the much-vexed 
question of vested interests. We have 
heard a great deal on this point of late ; 
Members on both sides of the House have 
eloquently pointed out the danger of allow- 
ing vested interests in the disbursement of 
the public money to grow up and increase, 
and one of the great advantages held out 
as arising from the Revised code of edu- 
eational rules in this country is the end 
which, it is said, that eode will put to 
those dangerous theories. Now, I ask 
are not like dangers to be apprehended in 
Ireland? Ought not the House to look 
cautiously at the mode in which education 
is carried on there? Is there not growing 
up there an army of stipendiaries, which 
has not only, as in this country, possession 
of the elementary schools, but extends its 
ranks to every grade of society; which, be- 
ginning with the teachers of the National 
schools, extends up to the highest professor 
in the Queen’s University. Stipendiaries, 
Sir, especially in the higher and more dan- 
gerous positions, who are not, as in this 
country, dependent partly on local authori- 
ties and partly on Government, but who 
are solely under the control and direction 
of the latter, who may in turn be the ob- 
sequious slaves or capricious masters of the 
Irish Government. This, Sir, seems to 
me a subject well worthy of consideration ; 
and if the House agrees with me in this— 
if it believes that any importance is to be 
attached to the expenditure of large sums 
of public money in covering the country 
with a network of Governmental institu. 
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tions—if it considers the expressions of 
public feeling in Ireland deserving of notice 
—and if, in fine, it regards the creation of a 
large staff of pensioners out of the public 
funds as of importance—it will, I am sure, 
pardon me for introducing the subject to 
its attention. For the kind manner in 
which that attention has been accorded, I 
have to return my warmest acknowledg- 
ments, andI can only trust that this dis- 
cussion may lead to some settlement of the 
question of National Education in Ireland, 
which may be satisfactory to the wishes 
and beneficial to the interests of the people 
of that country. 

Sr ROBERT PEEL: This subject 
has been very often debated in this House 
without producing any other result than 
confirmation of the principles on which the 
Queen’s Colleges and the system of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland were originally 
founded: therefore I think it is a hope- 
less task, for even an hon. Member so 
moderate in his tone as the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just addressed us, to en- 
deavour to persuade the House that the 
educational system established in Ireland 
has failed to answer the purposes for 
which it was intended. I believe it is 
only necessary for hon. Members to ex- 
amine the Returns which have been pre- 
sented to the House with reference to Na- 
tional Education in Ireland, in order to 
satisfy themselves that the success of that 
system has been growing step by step, and 
year by year, until it has attained a position 
producing most gratifying and beneficial re- 
sults. This National system was established 
by the present Lord Derby in 1833; and in 
order to show the House the results that have 
attended its establishment, I may observe 
that in 1833 there were only 789 schools, 
which were attended by a total of 107,000 
children. I shall now take three periods, 
1841, 1851, and 1861. In 1841 the popu- 
lation of Ireland was about 8,000,000, and 
the number of children on the rolls 281,000. 
In 1851 the population was 8,552,000 ; 
there were then 4,704 schools, and 520,000 
pupils on the rolls. In 1861 the system 
had progressed in an extraordinary man- 
ner, for while the population had dimi- 
nished to 5,764,000, the schools were 
5,632 in number, and the children were 
about 804,000. It is, I think, a most 
remarkable fact that at the present moment 
one-seventh of the population of Ireland 
are receiving education under the National 
system. Surely when, after thirty years’ 
experience, you find one-seventh of the 
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population receiving instruction, it is not q 
time to come forward and say that the 
system under which such results have been 
accomplished is a failure. It never wag 
intended by this system of education to 
conciliate all the imaginary grievances and 
scruples of individuals. Lord Derby (then 
Mr. Stanley) never dreamed of devising 
a system to which no objection could be 
taken, nor have subsequent Governments 
attempted to satisfy every one. Lord 
Derby, however, thought he could establish 
a system that would meet with general ap- 
proval, and in that respect he has been 
successful. Sometimes men in opposition 
have hoped to reverse the system of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland, but we have 
seen that when they came into office they 
have changed that opinion, and have not 
dared to imperil a system which educates 
considerably more than half a million of 
children. 

I will now refer to the main features of 
the speech in which the hon. Member (The 
O’Conor Don) has attacked the establish- 
ment of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. 
He has maintained that, first of all, they 
were not necessary when they were recom- 
mended by the Government of 1845, and 
when the measure was introduced by Sir 
James Graham; and next, he contends that 
during the time they have been in opera- 
tion they have not been successful. 

Tue O’CONOR DON: I did not say 
they were unnecessary, but that as at 
present constituted they do not effect the 
object for which they were intended. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: As at present 
constituted :—the colleges are constituted 
at present as they were originally founded, 
aud if they do not fulfil their objects now, 
they could not have done so at any time. 
I trust, however, I am prepared to show to 
the satisfaction of the House that these 
colleges have been eminently satisfactory 
in their operation, that they have answered 
the purpose for which they were designed, 
and that their present position reflects 
eredit on the political foresight of those 
who established them. The House must 
first remember how very ill supplied Ireland 
was in comparison with England and Seot- 
land with edueational or collegiate estab- 
lishments when the Queen’s Colleges were 
founded. Let hon. Members first look 
at the educational provision of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and then compare 
this with the population. At the present 
time the population of England is about 
20,000,000. In addition to the great pub- 
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lie schools of Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
and Rugby, there are at Oxford nine- 
teen colleges, and at Cambridge seven- 
teen colleges. 
Jand is 2,500,000. There are six colleges 
and five universities in that kingdom, edu- 
eating upwards of 3,000 students. The 
population of Ireland is 5,700,000. It 
has (except the Queen’s Colleges) only 
one college—Trinity College—with 800 
students on its books. When the Queen’s 
Colleges were founded, and when the 
population of Ireland was 8,000,000, 
Ireland had only this one college, while 
Scotland and England possessed the great 
educational advantages which I have enu- 
merated. Recollect, too, that Trinity Col- 
lege was administered on an almost exelu- 
sive system. To use Lord Derby’s words, 
in proposing to the House of Lords the 
Bill for establishing the Queen’s Colleges, 
Trinity College had been administered on 
an exclusive system, for the purpose of 
supporting the Clergy of the Established 
Church. Surely then the time had come 
for endowing Ireland with the same advan- 
tages as Scotland and England. For two 
hundred years the establishment of the 
Reformed Church and its Liturgy has 


had the effect of excluding Roman Catho- 
lies and Protestant Dissenters from Oxford, 
from Cambridge, and from Dublin. Trinity 
College, Dublin, was the first to show 
liberality, because in 1794 it admitted per- 
sons of different religious persuasions to 


enter its walls. It was therefore greatly 
in advance of the sister establishments in 
England, for it was only in 1854 that the 
matriculation test was abolished at Oxford, 
so that Protestant Dissenters could enter 
that University. It was not until 1856 
that the declaration regarding religious 
opinions and belief was abolished at Cam- 
bridge. Trinity College had seventy char- 
tered or foundation scholarships up to 1854, 
in which year sixteen additional scholar- 
ships, called ‘‘ non-foundation scholarships,” 
were created, for the purpose of inducing 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissent- 
ers to accept the perfect education she 
supplied. [Mr. Wuiresme: More.] But 
even these advantages failed to induce 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissent- 
ers to avail themselves of the education 
thus offered, because the number of those 
who had entered Trinity College on an 
average of twelve years had not been more 
than sixteen Roman Catholics and twelve 
Protestant Dissenters. This clearly shows 
that the great majority of those who enter 
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Trinity College are destined for the Es- 
tablished Church. I would ask the House 
whether, after we have had a national 
system in operation for educating the mass 
of the lower classes, it was not wise on 
the part of Parliament, in 1845, to afford 
corresponding advantages to the middle 
classes ? When these colleges were estab- 
lished, there was no country in Europe so 
deficient in suitable establishments for 
education as Ireland. In 1835 a Parlia- 
mentary Committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the state of education in Ireland, 
and the means of extending it, and it was 
in consequence of the recommendations of 
this Committee that the Act of 1845 was 
passed. The preamble of the Act sets 
forth the necessity of making provision 
‘** for the better advancement of learning 
among all classes of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in Ireland.”” When the Bill was in- 
troduced into this House, Sir James Gra- 
ham, who had, I think, charge of the Bill, 
said— 

“If the House would give effect to this mea- 

sure, an education would be provided not inferior 
to that derived from the Universities of Scotland, 
and from the University of Dublin.” 
That was the idea of the Government of 
that day in founding these colleges. The 
opinion of Lord Derby, who had charge of 
the Bill in the House of Lords, waa even 
stronger than any expressed in this House. 
Lord Derby, in introducing the Queen’s 
Colleges Bill into the Lords, said— 

“T think, that as‘you have given your sanction 

to an exclusive system in Trinity College, Dublin, 
for the purpose of supplying clergymen of the 
Established Church, and as you have connected 
theological professors of the Presbyterian creed 
with the Presbyterian institution at Belfast, so do 
I think that you have wisely and liberally agreed 
to contribute to the education of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, by endowing the College of 
Maynooth. All these, however, are theological 
endowments : when dealing with the laity of these 
three persuasions, I do entreat of your Lordships 
to permit the youth of Ireland to be educated 
in common and under the same teachers in all 
those branches of learning which do not and 
cannot affect their religious opinions.” [Hansard, 
Ixxxii., 734.] 
An opinion quite as forcible was expressed 
by one of the most eminent of the Roman 
Catholic prelates—Dr. Doyle, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Kildare, which is well 
worthy of being read on the present occa- 
sion. Dr. Doyle said— 

‘I do not see how any man wishing well to the 
public peace, and who looks to Ireland as his 
country, can think that peace can be permanently 
established, or the prosperity of the country ever 
well secured, if children are separated at the 
commencement of life on account of their reli- 
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gious opinions. I do not know any measure | us compare the Queen’s Colleges now 
which would prepare the way for a better feeling | with Trinity College, Dublin. There are 
in Ireland than uniting children at an early age, | Lout sist R 4 Catholi a " 

and bringing them up in the same school, leading | 2¥0U* Sixteen Oman Vatholics and twelve 
them to commence with one another, and to form | Protestant Dissenters on an average who 
their little intimacies and friendships which often enter the University of Dublin each year, 
subsist through life.” But compare that with the number on 
I think that a very remarkable expression | the books of the Queen’s Colleges, and 
of opinion, and one well worth the atten-| you will find that I am justified in as. 
tion of the House. I know other per- | serting that at this moment there are 
sons are of a different opinion. I know! more Protestant Dissenters and Roman 
there are persons who think it quite wrong | Catholics in the Queen’s Colleges than 
to send Roman Catholic children either | have passed through Trinity College du. 
to the National schools, to Trinity College, | ring the last fifteen years. 1 must say 
or to the Queen’s Colleges. I think the | that comparison affords the most convines 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for! ing and conclusive proof that great good 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell) has asserted that must have resulted to Ireland from the 
it is far better they should be educated in| establishment of the Queen’s University 
the Christian Brothers’ schools, under the|in that country. Then the hon. Gen- 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Roman Catho-/| tleman alluded to the large number of 
lic priesthood. But I for one should be! endowments that we have in the Queen’s 
very sorry to see the education of the | Colleges, and I think he said that there 
youth of Ireland under the jurisdiction of | was about a scholarship for each student, 
the priests. Ido not think it would lead to; or something more. Nothing can be more 
results that would be advantageous to the | fallacious, nothing more unjust or unfair, 
public. Besides, there are at the present| than such an assertion. Here are the 
moment a vast number of ecclesiastical | Queen’s Colleges doing an immensity of 
seminaries and other institutions belong-| good in Ireland, and supported only by 
ing to the Roman Catholics in Ireland, } a Parliamentary grant which is perfectly 
and I think, therefore, there is no reason | trifling compared with the revenues of 
to blame the State for viewing the col-| Trinity College, Oxford, or Cambridge, 
leges with favour. There are eighty-four | What are the endowments of Dublin Uni- 
convents, 164 nunneries, and 117 monas-| versity? Dublin University has a pro- 
teries and Christian Brothers’ schools in| perty of 199,000 statute acres, 1 per cent 
operation in Ireland at this moment. Well, | of the whole surface of Ireland, extending 
then, I say, with that large number of | through seventeen counties in Ireland, and 
Roman Catholic religious establishments, | its returns under the Poor Law valuation 
I think we can justly affirm that no harm | are £92,362 a year, whilst the average 
can result to the Roman Catholic religion | amount of fines alone for the renewal of 
in consequence of the aids offered to the| short leases reaches £9,000. I believe 
youth of Ireland by the opening of Tri-| Trinity College is richer in endowments 
nity College and the establishment of the | than almost any other university in Eu- 
Queen’s Colleges. But the question has| rope. Her Senior Fellows, some of them, 
been asked—Have the Queen’s Colleges| have larger incomes than some Cabinet 
fully answered the purposes for which| Ministers. She has 31 church livings 
they were established? The hon. Gen-| with benefices; she has 70 foundation 
tleman (The O’Conor Don) said, they | scholarships, 16 non-foundation scholar- 
were expensive, and that they had cost| ships, 30 sizarships, 14 studentships; in 
since they came into operation over half | fact, 117 permanent exhibitions, amount- 
a million of money. Well, if we consider | ing to upwards of £2,000 a year. I do 
the benefits that flow from them, I think | not say one word against the excellence 
the money, even if it has reached that|of that institution, but I only want to 
sum, has been well bestowed. Now, the | show how fallacious it is to speak of the 
Queen’s Colleges were established by an| endowments of the Queen’s Colleges as 
Act passed in 1845; about £25,000 aj} excessive. The Queen’s Coileges have 
year is voted for Maynooth, and a similar | really nothing to depend upon but the 
amount for the Queen’s Colleges, and yet | small grant voted by Parliament, whereas 
there are more students at this moment | Trinity College is magnificently endowed 
in the Colleges of Cork, Galway, and | from the time of Elizabeth, and upwards of 
Belfast than have passed through May- | £2,000 a year is given away in scholarships 
nooth during the last thirteen years. Lot | and studentships, in addition to the other 
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emoluments to which I have referred. The 
hon. Gentleman alluded to a subscription 
which I set on foot for endowments for 
the Queen’s Colleges, and he said that 
I followed an unusual—I do not know 
whether he used the term ‘‘ improper” 
—course in the part I took in respect 
to that subscription. I plead guilty to 
the charge of having got up that sub- 
seription ; and here I must say that I 
am glad an opportunity has been given 
me of expressing my acknowledgments 
for the magnificent results that have ac- 
crued; for in Ireland alone, during the win- 
ter months, and hardly with the aid of an 
advertisement, I have received from resident 
proprietors, Protestant, Catholic, and Dis- 
senters, promises of subscriptions for a term 
of years, together with actual payments, 
amounting to about £9,000. I think 
that a very strong expression of opinion 
in Ireland in favour of these colleges. 
Men of all classes and creeds have united 
in this subscription; and, that being 
so, | think it very unwise to sneer at 
the liberality which the public have dis- 
played in support of those institutions. 
The hon. Gentleman complained of the 
endowments of the colleges, and said that 
too much was given to the students. Now, 
let me compare ‘the stimulating force” 
applied at the Queen’s Colleges with the 
stimulating force in Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin. By ‘stimulating force’’ I 
mean the average annual pecuniary ad- 
vantage which each student entering the 
universities or colleges may hope to obtain. 
In Oxford there are 1,600 students ; the 
stimulating force is £106 12s. to each 
student. In Cambridge there are 1,600 
students ; the stimulating force £68 to 
each student. [Mr. Monsett: As an 
undergraduate ?] Not as an undergra- 
duate—as a member of the University. 
In Dublin there are 800 students, and the 
stimulating force for each member of the 
University is £28 4s. The stimulating 
force for the Queen’s Colleges, on the 
other hand—that is, as I have said, the 
average annual pecuniary advantage which 
each student entering the colleges may 
hope to obtain, taking the number of stu- 
dents, December 31, 1861, at 740, and 
they are each term increasing in number 
—and I will vouch for the accuracy of 
this statement—is only £6. It is ab- 
surd, therefore, to speak of the advan- 
tages to the student in the Queen’s Col- 
eges as excessive, when compared with the 

greater advantages which the students 
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of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin enjoy. 
But I will say that there are other rea- 
sons why you should continue to give to 
Treland those educational advantages which 
it did not enjoy before. We all know 
that the system of Civil Service examina- 
tions has come in force, and that it has 
given a great impetus to education in this 
country. There were in 1858 thirty-five 
public departments in England, three in 
Scotland, and nine in Ireland, brought 
under ‘he operation of this system of Civil 
Service examination. The Civil Service 
of the country includes more than 53,000 
officers, of the greatest variety of duties, 
embracing situations which must create an 
additional demand on the educational es- 
tablishments of the country, and increase 
the value of intellectual attainments. I 
hold in my hand the Sixth Report of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, and it is 
most interesting to refer to the satisfae- 
tory statement which they make with re- 
gard to the Queen’s Colleges. This Re- 
port of the Civil Service Commissioners 
states — 

“It is gratifying to us to find that, as in for- 
mer years, the successful candidates continue, for 
the most part, to have been those who have been 
trained at the, Universities ; and we think it is fair 
to state that the Irish Universities, as has been 
the case at previous examinations, send us can- 
didates who do credit to the system of instruc- 


tion and to the professors at those institutions. 
No less than thirteen of the successful candi- 


dates came from Trinity College, Dublin, and 
among them the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
in the order of merit. Five proceeded from 
Queen’s College. Belfast, including the fourth 
in order of merit, and one from Queen’s College, 
Galway. We ought to add that eight successful 
candidates have come from Scotland.” 


That is to say, Scotland, with some 8,000 
students in its Universities, sent eight 
successful candidates, whereas the Queen’s 
Colleges with numbers very far inferior, 
have sent six. The Report of the Com- 
missioners shows the immense advantage 
of maintaining educational establishments 
and Universities in the different parts of 
the United Kingdom, and it shows also 
that the students educated in the Queen’s 
Colleges have profited by the opportunities 
placed within their reach. 

I will now briefly notice another subject, 
to which the hon. Gentleman referred, 
The hon. Gentleman appears to wish that 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland should 
have a separate educational establishment, 
He thinks it would be better if the Roman 
Catholics were educated apart from the Pro- 
testants, instead of in the National schools 
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and in the Queen’s Colleges. He seems to 
object also to the Model schools; but I 
really am surprised that any hon. Gentle- 
man who has had an opportunity of in- 
specting those establishments, and who 
has seen the proficiency of the pupils and 
the admirable discipline maintained in the 
Model school, should condemn that system. 
Speaking for myself, I have very strong 
objections to separate educational establish- 
ments for Roman Catholics. God forbid 
that any other sentiment should be in my 
mind than that Roman Catholics should 
have for the exercise of their religion ab- 
solute and entire freedom! It would be 
monstrous to suppose that in Ireland, or 
in any other part of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions, we should wish to prevent the free 
exercise of their religion to such a large 
portion of our fellow-subjects. But we must 
always recollect that the Roman Catholic 
religion is to be considered under two 
aspects. I say this not in any carping 


spirit, but because it is the simple fact. 
You must consider Roman Catholicism 
first as a religious system, and secondly 
as a politically interfering system. Now, 
as a religion 1 would give it every liberty ; 
but as a politically interfering system I 
have the greatest objection to it. I believe 


that its aim as a political system is to in- 
terfere with free institutions, and therefore 
I have the greatest possible objection to 
see the educated youth of Ireland placed 
in the hands of those who, in all countries 
and in all times, have directed their politi- 
cal efforts towards the arrest of free insti- 
tutions. To array ecclesiastical censure, 
as has been done by some Roman Catho- 
lic prelates in Ireland, against the National 
system or the Queen’s Colleges, as sanc- 
tioned by the State, and thus to narrow 
the basis of secular education, is, I think, 
to debar the laity of Ireland from the ad- 
vantages to which they are justly entitled. 
Hundreds of thousands of children have 
received their education under this system, 
and why should the prelates endeavour to 
array ecclesiastical censure against such 
establishments as the Queen’s Colleges ? 
The National system is a non-interfering 
system. The rules which are in force 
show that there is no interference with 
the religion of the children, and hundreds 
of thousands of children have been edu- 
cated under that system. I do not, there- 
fore, think that we should in any way lis- 
ten to the motives which actuate the hon. 
Gentleman and those Roman Catholic pre- 
lates who have instructed him. I think 
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that we ought to give every possible edy- 
cational facility to the middle classes jn 
Ireland, who have long been debarred from 
their full share of them by conditional suf. 
ferance or intolerable exclusions. I see no 
harm in opening these establishments free- 
ly to the Roman Catholic as well as to 
the Protestant Dissenter; and what was 
Mr. O’Connell’s opinion on this subject ? 
Examined before a Commission, he wag 
asked his opinion as to the system of 
mixed education, and his answer was— 

“TI wish to bear testimony to the advantages 
of mixed education, and I think it very desir. 
able that the laity of all persuasions should be 
educated together.” 

This was in 1835. Again, in 1839, speak- 
ing upon the Vote for national education 
in Ireland, he gave expression even to 4 
stronger opinion. ‘ There is no count 
in Europe,” he said, ‘‘ where the children 
of different persuasions are not educated 
together ;’’ and, instancing the case of 
Belgium and Holland, he exclaimed, ‘* These 
present a cheering contrast to the bigotry 
which allows no freedom of thought.” This 
was a very remarkable expression of opi- 
nion on the part of this great and distin- 
guished man. But, in spite of the opinion 
of men like Dr. Doyle, the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Kildare, and of Mr. O'Connell, 
there are those in Ireland who condemn 
this system of education; and as the House 
will recollect, the Synod of Thurles en- 
deavoured to stigmatize, and induce the 
Pope to stigmatize, these institutions, Al- 
though, however, a majority of this synod 
condemned them, it was only by a majority 
of one, and I have in my possession 4 
copy of the letter which an eminent pre- 
late, Archbishop Murray, wrote to Cardi- 
nal Franzoni, accompanying the memorial 
of the thirteen Roman Catholic Bishops, 
who protested against the decrees of the 
synod. A copy of this letter is, no doubt, 
in the archives of Dr. Cullen. It is in 
Latin, but I have ventured to translate the 
concluding passages. Archbishop Murray 
says— 

“T beseech, therefore, your Eminence, that it 
may please you to place at the feet of our most 
Holy Father the accompanying prayer, signed by 
thirteen of our Irish Prelates, and humbly beg- 
ging that, instead of the bitter remedies (acrioribus 
remediis) recommended by fourteen of our bre- 
thren, our milder proposals, and, as we believe, 
much more useful to the peace of our Chureh 
(utiliora ad pacem ecclesie nostre), may be 
deemed worthy of acceptance by His Holiness.” 
This letter to Cardinal Franzoni was dated 
September 17, 1850, and embodied the 
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opinion of one who, as Archbishop of 
Dublin, protested against the decision of 
the Synod of Thurles, and maintained that 
it ought not to be carried out, supporting, 
like Dr. Doyle and Mr. O’Connell, the 
more liberal institutions which the State 
had endowed, and which were working 
eminently for the public good. 

Now, what is the present position of the 
Queen’s Colleges? The advance of the 
colleges in public estimation is best shown 
by comparing the number of students who 
have entered this year with the number 
who entered in the two preceding years. 
In the year 1859-60 the number that en- 
tered was 207, in 1860-1, it was 283, and 
in 1861-2 it was 309. Now, in the year 
1861 the number of students who entered 
the magnificent foundation of Trinity Col- 
lege was 310, of whom 140 were laymen ; 
therefore the Queen’s Colleges in Ire- 
land have acquired such an influence with 
the people of the country, that in the 
course of one year as many students have 
entered them as generally enter Trinity 
College in the same period. But the 
hon. Gentleman says the Colleges do not 
succeed with Roman Catholics. Now, 
daring the last seven years 112 Roman 
Catholic students have entered the Dublin 
University, and 85 Protestant Dissenters. 
In the same period 430 Roman Catholic 
students have entered the Queen’s Col- 
leges, and 598 Protestant Dissenters ; in 
all 1,028 ; and there are at this moment 
752 of these students receiving the educa- 
tion these institutions supply. Far from 
these colleges, therefore, having been at- 
tended by a want of success, I think I 
have shown they have been remarkably 
successful. Are not these results the best 
panegyric to the success of the Queen’s 
University. They have met some oppo- 
sition from a portion of the Roman Ca- 
tholie hierarchy ; but I hope that oppo- 
sition will moderate, and that these esta- 
blishments will gradually acquire a larger 
hold on the country, for 1 am satisfied 
they will never be found prejudicial to 
the political feeling or character of the 
students who may be induced to enter 
them. We have, undoubtedly, since the 
establishment of a national system of 
education in Ireland, opened a wider path 
to a liberal education for the’ middle 
classes ; and I hope the Government and 
the Legislature will scrupulously maintain 
that system, which, in spite of all opposi- 
tion, has had many beneficial results to 
those who have been brought under the 
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influence of a secular education on the 
broad basis of religious equality. I must 
say, from my brief experience of Ireland, I 
give that system my most cordial and 
earnest approval. I think it is working 
great good for the country, and I think 
we shall observe, as time goes on, that 
the spirit of religious toleration now mani- 
fest among the educated classes of the 
communitf will gain in strength from year 
to year, to the moral improvement and 
social advancement of the Irish people. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had distinctly stated, that while 
fourteen of the Prelates assembled at the 
Synod of Thurles condemned the system of 
education in the colleges, a large minority 
of them were in favour of it, and therefore 
the condemnation of the system was not so 
strong as it was generally supposed to be ; 
and that, practically, the alleged condem- 
nation was a fraud upon public credulity. 
In proof of that statement the right hon. 
Gentleman read a letter, of which he gave 
a free translation. He wished the right 
hon. Gentleman had given a free transla- 
tion of the entire document, the entire 
prayer, and the whole of the answer. He 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
the real fact was this—all the Roman 
Catholic Bishops then assembled con- 
demned the colleges ; but thirteen of 
them disagreed with the majority as to the 
expediency or wisdom of passing a censure 
upon those clergymen who had given their 
countenance or support to the system. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: What I read 
were the words in the letter of Archbishop 
Murray. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Was that an ingenu- 
ous answer? The right hon. Gentleman held 
a high position, and anything that came 
from him must have great weight, both 
with the House and the country. But he 
would tell him, on what he considered ten 
times higher authority, that his statement 
was, unconsciously no doubt, a misrepre- 
sentation of the facts of the case. He 
was not there to express an opinion as 
to whether those Prelates were right or 
wrong. But as to the facts, he could 
pledge the highest ecclesiastical autho- 
rity in Ireland that they were as he (Mr. 
Maguire) had described. The right hon. 
Gentleman had taken great credit for the 
success of the National system of education. 
But, he would ask, had what was called the 
National system of education—the mixed 
system — succeeded in Ireland? He as- 
serted that it bad not. In three pro- 
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vinces of Ireland the National system was a 
monstrous sham. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted figures; he would quote 
some figures also, from memory. What 
was the real state of things? Any sys- 
tem of education started to-morrow, as 
on a tabula rasa, would succeed, more or 
less, in Ireland, because the Irish people 
had a passion for education, and would 
make great sacrifices to secure # for their 
children, But if they availed themselves 
of the system, it was only for the sake of 
its machinery of education, and the assist- 
ance of the State. It was for that only 
the Government should take credit. In 
three provinces of Ireland, on the Ist 
of June, 1861, there were 500,000 chil- 
dren on the roll of the National schools ; 
and of this number only 9,000 were the 
children of Protestants and Dissenters. 
In the National schools in Cork that were 
under Catholic control there was not a 
single Protestant child, and in the schools 
under Protestant control there was not a 
single Catholic child. This was equally 
the case in Clonmel, Waterford, Kil- 
kenny, and all the large towns. Was he 


not right in asserting that the so-called 
mixed system, or educating children to- 
gether, was a monstrous sham ? 


It had 
no real existence in the greater part of 
Ireland, For an illustration of the advan- 
tages of educating children together he 
must look to the only part of Ireland 
where the mixed system existed. That 
was the most prosperous part of the 
country; that contained thriving manufac- 
tures, and he wished they were ten times 
more prosperous than they were. Was 
there peace and harmony in Ulster ? 
Nothing of the kind. Three years ago 
he took an active part in endeavouring to 
obtain for Ulster a law which should pre- 
vent insulting demonstrations that led to 
riot, to bloodshed, and to murder. The 
necessity for such a law was no evidence 
of the happy result of a system of educa- 
tion, which, by raising up children in the 
same institution, was to promote harmony 
and concord. It should be also remem- 
bered that not long since, in consequence 
of the melancholy state of things in Bel- 
fast, Commissioners were sent down to 
that town—the very centre and stronghold 
of the mixed system—and their report was 
certainly not creditable to the Christian 
feeling that pervaded its population. The 
right hon. Baronet had taunted Roman 
Catholics, because they asked for a deno- 
minational system, and insinuated that 
Mr, Maguire 
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they were the friends of darkness and 
intolerance, who wonld prevent freedom 
of thought. The right hon. Baronet 
merely repeated the flippant cant of the 
day ; and being, he supposed, crammed 
for the occasion, could not help giving ex. 
pression to the slipslop accusations which, 
long before the right hon. Baronet wag 
known, had been persistently made against 
Roman Catholics. Not long ago the Vice 
President of the Committee of Privy Coun. 
cil for Education, in order to deprecate 
the hostility which he knew would result 
from the revision of the Code, took care 
to tell the House that he did not intend 
to touch or tamper with the principle upon 
which education in England was founded, 
That principle was denominational, reli- 
gious, and exclusive. It was the very 
system which Dr, Cullen and the Catholie 
Prelates were called bigots for demanding 
for their country. Was it not, then, a 
gross slander upon the Prelates and the 
laymen who agreed with them to denounce 
them as intolerant, because they wished 
to have the same system as in England, 
where the people would smash ten Minis. 
tries rather than see it tampered with for 
amoment. In England they left each de- 
nomination to educate according to its 
own principles, and in Ireland they asked 
for nothing more than that. Would Mr, 
O’Connell, would Dr. Doyle, would even 
Lord Stanley approve this fact—that the 
books for the schools in which six-sevenths 
of the children were the children of Catho- 
lies, were written by English Protestant 
ministers or Scotch Presbyterian minis- 
ters, and had infused into them as much 
as was possible of malevolence and mis- 
representation against the doctrines of that 
Chureh to which the great mass of the 
people belonged. Would they approve a 
state of things under which 1,800 Catho- 
lie children were discovered to be receiving 
Presbyterian religious teaching from Pres 
byterian teachers, with the sanction or at 
the instigation of Presbyterian patrons in 
certain counties in Ulster? If Mr. 0’Con- 
nell and Dr. Doyle were alive they would 
say that the whole thing had failed. 
Would they have approved of histories in 
which, under this so-called ‘ National” 
system, the name of Ireland was 4l- 
most ignored, and in which the Catho- 
lie Church was never referred to, as if 
it did not exist, and had not a history 
to tell? The fact was, that while in 
reality there was no such thing as a mixed 
system in Ireland, or, as he had shown by 
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the returns of the Commissioners them- 
selves, in three provinces of that country, 
there were all the inconveniences, the in- 
terferences, the restrictions and annoyances 
of a mixed system. The mixed system 
did not exist, but the galling and irritating 
eontrol and embarrassment did. The 
Catholic Church had adopted the National 
system, not as a perfect system, but as an 
experiment, to see whether they could 
keep their children from the fangs of the 
proselytizers, who for fifty or sixty years 
had been waging a constant yet ineffectual 
war against the religious principles of the 
Irish people. That it was ineffectual the 
last census emphatically proved. In spite 
of famine, emigration, and death, the vast 
proportion of the people were Catholic, and 
unless the island were sunk for some time 
beneath the ocean, as some benevolent 
gentleman recommended, there never would 
be a preponderance of Protestantism in 
that country. He solemnly believed, after 
long thought, that the only way to get rid 
of the difficulties which were increasing 
every day, was to change, by one stroke of 
the Parliamentary pen, the system which 
now existed in Ireland, and to substitute 
for it a system which was dear to the affec- 
tions of the people of England. Nothing 
eould be fairer to Protestants, to Presby- 
terians, and to Catholics; and yet Dr. 
Cullen, who demanded this change, was 
to be met by some Irish Secretary of a few 
months’ experience rising up and solemnly 
delivering his boyish rebuke. The leaders 
of this movement were to be lectured, be- 
cause they expressed what, after all, must 
be the conscientious opinion of every 
Catholic, that it was their duty to protect 
the young against those who, under the 
mask of sheep’s clothing, showed them- 
selves to be wolves in disguise. There 
were large numbers of people in Ireland 
who, in spite of the great inducements 
held out to them, would not send their 
sons to the Queen’s Colleges. They had 
& conscientious objection to them. They 
Wished their sons to be educated under 


a denominational system. He would ask 
any gentleman who had been educated 
at Oxford or Cambridge, or Eton or 
Winchester, whether that was an unfair 
demand, The people of Ireland did not 
make any demand upon the taxpayers of 


the country. They simply asked for a 
charter for the University which they had 
raised by enormous pecuniary sacrifices, 
and which had now become dear to their 
sympathies. There was not a man who in 
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private must not see that it was an honest 
demand, and some day or other the charter 
must be granted. A Protestant gentle- 
man who objected to the system of the 
Queen’s Colleges, could send his son to 
the{University of Dublin; but a Catholic, 
if he had any conscientious objections to 
these institutions, must send his son to 
the University which the Government per- 
secuted. +The Government were ready to 
hold out all manner of inducements to the 
Queen’s Colleges, whether in the shape of 
patronage or of new scholarships, but they 
refused to give fair play to the Catholic 
University. Was the Government afraid 
of the rivalry of a voluntary institution ? 
If not, why did they so act? Why, if he 
were the greatest friend of those colleges, 
he would say, ‘‘ By all means grant a 
charter to the Catholic University,”’ be- 
cause a healthy rivalry would thereby be 
excited in the cause of education, and at 
the same time the interests of both insti- 
tutions would be promoted. But it was 
said the object of the Church was to arrest 
the march of human improvement, and to 
place its shackles upon the intellect of its 
followers. A more absurd or unjust accu- 
sation was never made. He was himself a 
Catholic, and a representative of those 
who gloried in giving education to the 
people—who even gave it with the hang- 
man’s noose and the headsman’s axe sus- 
pended over them—who gave it in the bog 
and in the wilderness, and by the ditch- 
side, in the darkest and evilest of times ; 
but he told the right hon. Baronet that he 
would never get the Catholics of Ireland, 
as a body, to avail themselves of these 
colleges. Every Roman Catholic Bishop 
of that country was in favour of the Catho- 
lie University. Dr. Delany, Bishop of 
Cork—a man to be revered for his mode- 
ration and his devotion to everything good 
and noble—had sent, a few months since, 
£500 as a contribution from his diocese 
to that institution ; and that distinguished 
Prelate expressed the pride and pleasure 
with which he forwarded so large a con- 
tribution. The right hon. Baronet was 
ready to quote a Roman Catholic mi- 
nority when it was on his own side. Would 
he not defer to the unanimously-expressed 
feelings of the Roman Catholic Bishops in 
this matter. The right hon. Baronet had 
sent the begging-box round among the 
Roman Catholics on behalf of his proposed 
scholarships ; but only two of them drop- 
ped in a subscription, one being a gentle- 
man who, he believed, was about to be 
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made a sheriff, and the other a person who 
probably expected to get something else. 
As a body, the Roman Catholics repudiated 
the whole thing ; and even the heads of 
colleges themselves, if their real opinion 
could be taken, would, no doubt, wish that 
that ‘‘infernal thousand pounds” had burnt 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pocket rather 
than that, by offering it to them, he 
should have roused such a spirit as he had 
done among the Irish Roman Catholics. 
Roman Catholic Gentlemen who had before 
remained passive now came forward and 
proclaimed themselves in favour of liberty 
of education, and insisted on their right 
to send their sons to the institution most 
congenial to their own feelings. Well 
might the authorities of the colleges ex- 
claim —‘* Save us from such injudicious 
friends!’’ The right hon. Gentleman, 
perhaps taking a leaf out of the book of 
the hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Whalley), and catching a little of his 
divine affatus, had quoted, with rather an 
ominous look towards those who were 
great pillars of the establishment, the num- 
ber of nunneries, monasteries, and other 
ecclesiastical institutions in Ireland. Why, 
no liberal Protestant, who understood the 


good those institutions were doing in his 
own locality, would not say, ‘‘ May God 


multiply them !’’ They were the safety of 
Ireland, and shone like lights in the midst 
of the very poorest communities. The 
Christian Brothers of his own city alone 
educated, without any aid from the State, 
but depending entirely on the offerings of 
the Catholics, 2,100 pupils; and in no 
city in the world was a better education 
given to the higher class of pupils than in 
that establishment. It often happened in 
those schools that the boy who on his first 
entrance was poor, and ragged, and shoe- 
less, and hungry, rose step by step, and 
class by class, until, on his leaving them, he 
was received into the merchant’s office, and 
worked his way to position and to inde- 
pendence. The education thus given by 
those brothers, instead of cramping, de- 
veloped the human intellect, and en- 
abled their scholars to battle their way 
in the world, whether at home or abroad, 
perhaps in the most distant portions of the 
habitable globe. Now these were separate 
and denominational institutions ; and he 
asked the Irish Secretary, in the face of 
Parliament and the country, what harm 
had they ever done to the individual or the 
community? He challenged him to an- 
swer that question. He appealed to the 
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right hon. Gentleman, on his responsi. 
bility as connected with the Executive of 
Ireland, to disprove, if he could, that the 
teaching of those institutions did not pro. 
duce citizens the most exemplary in every 
relation of life. There was an election to 
be decided at Kidderminster, against the 
Government perhaps, in a few days. Why 
was this? Because their candidate, one 
of their own members, was defeated in 
Ireland. He therefore asked the right 
hon, Gentleman why it was that Govern. 
ment candidates sustained defeat in Ire. 
land? One of the causes was the blind 
and bigoted opposition of the Government 
to the reasonable and just demands of the 
Catholics of Ireland. That demand was, 
not that the Catholic University should 
receive any pecuniary aid from the State, 
but that it should simply have the power 
of granting degrees to its own alumni, 
At the same time, he, for one, would not 
take a single sixpence from the Queen’s 
Colleges. Indeed, if their friends sought 
a larger subsidy for them, he would not 
resist it. He would not withdraw from 
his countrymen an advantage if they de- 
sired to retain it. If any man, Roman 
Catholic, or Protestant, or Dissenter, 
wished to send his son to a Queen’s 
College, let him do so. But let those 
Roman Catholics who objected to the 
Queen’s Colleges have a fair opportunity 
of developing an independent and purely 
voluntary system. He repeated, he would 
not take one penny from the Queen’s Col- 
leges—he would not pull down a stone of 
their building, or deprive those institutions 
of any advantage or honours they might 
possess or obtain. But, leaving them to 
to fight their way with the aid of the 
State, he would demand, in asking for a 
Charter for the Catholic University, that 
freedom of education and that respect for 
conscience which did not exist at present. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
that in expressing his views on the subject 
of education in Ireland, and his deep regret 
at the manner in which the Motion had 
been met by the Chief Secretary, he must 
not be understood as wishing to underrate 
the benefits conferred on Ireland by the 
National system. He acknowledged the 
great improvement it had produced, and 
the still greater benefits that might be 
looked forward to as its results. The rea- 
son why the National system had worked 
so well was, because under it for a long 
time education had been given to the 
people in the manner in which they were 
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willing to receive it, without offending 
their feelings or prejudices and without ex- 
citing their suspicions of proselytism. It 
was given to them for a long time free 
from proselytism. It was received in 
good faith by the Catholics. But was 
that the case now? Was there one sub- 
ject on which the great majority of the 
Irish people were more unanimous than 
in their hostility to this system? Did they 
think that a system of education could 
succeed to which the Established Church 
was opposed—to which the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy and the great bulk of the Irish 
people were opposed ? They might stimu- 
late such a system, they might fence it 
round as they pleased, and they might 
expect it to produce grapes, but, depend 
on it, they would be wild grapes. Such 
a system would do more harm than good, 
for it would call forth that spirit of bigotry 
which the friends of Ireland hoped had 
long been extinct. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) had referred to statistics 
in order to show how popular the system 
had become ; and it was asked, why do the 
people of Ireland now oppose a system 
which has so long been in favour with 
then? The real fact was, that in three 


of the four provinces of Ireland, the so- 
called National system was almost exclu- 


sively Roman Catholic. A great many 
Roman Catholics had been attracted to it ; 
but he doubted whether that would con- 
tinue. Why had they now turned against 
it? For the first fourteen years after its 
establishment there was the most ample 
safeguard against any system of proselyt- 
ism in the rule, that when religious instruc- 
tion was to be given in the national school, 
the children whose parents did not wish 
them to attend should be compelled to 
leave. But that rule had been altered. 
It now stood thus— that such children 
should not be compelled to attend; and 
under this alteration a very great differ- 
ence had been introduced. To such an 
extent had the system been altered that 
70,000 Roman Catholic children were now 
attending the reading of the Scriptures, 
and receiving instruction in the National 
schools from Protestant ministers. Surely, 
in the judgment of every candid man, that 
was a just and reasonable ground of com- 
plaint. He asked, would they continue to 
force this system down the throats of the 
Irish people? Would they compel their 
children to be present during instruction 
which they regarded with equal horror to 
that which hon. Members would feel if 
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their children were compelled to be present 
during the reading of such books as those 
constantly appealed to by the hon. Members 
for North Warwickshire and Peterborough ? 
But the right hon. Baronet said they could 
not overlook the political tendencies of the 
Roman Catholic religion. Was the Ca- 
tholie religion, then, dangerous in Canada, 
where full and ample justice was done to 
it? Had the Catholics in Canada shown 
the slightest political animosity to Eng- 
land? Had they not been their most loyal 
fellow-subjects and friends? And so would 
the Catholics of Ireland be, if they were 
only justly and fairly treated. It was said 
this mixed system would do away with re- 
ligious rancour. Had that been the case ? 
In those parts of Ireland where the Roman 
Catholics formed the great majority of the 
electors, they had shown great liberality in 
returning Protestants ; but would a Ro- 
man Catholie candidate have any chance 
among the Protestant constituencies of 
Ulster? Let the right hon. Baronet 
consider this question a little more seri- 
ously, lest he revived the old spirit of 
religious animosity, on the extinction of 
which the future welfare of Ireland mainly 
depended. The Established Church had 
not been referred to in this discussion. 
Both parties appeared to be agreed to let 
that plague-shot alone. Like slavery in 
America, both parties seemed to think the 
less that was said about it the better. He 
advised the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary not to revive the memory of past 
grievances in the minds of Roman Catho- 
lies, and to assume a more conciliatory 
attitude toward them, lest the people of 
Ireland should be induced to look more 
closely into existing ones. Such a course 
would be most prejudicial to the future 
history of that country. 

Mr. LEFROY said, before proceeding 
with his observations on the question be- 
fore the House, he must say he had heard 
with great pain the concluding observa- 
tions of the speech of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down. His reference to 
the Established Church, he thought, was 
altogether gratuitous, and he was not 
aware that there was any such feeling in 
the north of Ireland as that to which 
the hon. Member had alluded. He had 
never heard a Roman Catholic Member of 
that House make such a gross and un- 
ealled-for attack on the Established Church. 
The hon. Gentleman had also spoken of 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland in a 
manner totally uncalled for. He thought 
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the conduct of that right hon. Gentle- 
man, and his personal liberality, entitled 
him to the gratitude of the people of Ire- 
Jand. Ile regretted that the Queen’s Col- 
Jeges of Ireland should have been con- 
trasted with Dublin University. He had 
no ill-feeling to those colleges, and he 
gave them his support when they were 
founded. He admitted that these insti- 
tutions had been followed with increas- 
ing success, and at the present time he 
felt no objection to them on the score 
of religion, as he did not think that reli- 
gious teaching was of so much importance 
in them as it was to the younger mind. 
He would now come to the point in which 
he felt most interested. He thought the 
opinions that had been expressed that 
evening must have convinced every one 
that that which had been the great boast 
of the National system in Ireland, ‘‘that it 
had been successful as a united system,” 
had been a complete failure. It was not 
his business to inquire into the reasons 
why the Roman Catholic prelates opposed 
the system, but he should say that they 
had every reason to be satisfied with the 
National Board. The number of convent 
schools now amounted to 124, and these 
were, in fact, denominational in their cha- 
racter, and no Protestant could send his 
children to them. Under these circum- 
stances, he felt it his duty to state a griev- 
ance under which the Protestant Church 
and schools in Ireland rested, They were 
schools to which the children of all deno- 
minations were welcome to come and re- 
ceive instruction ; and the Protestant clergy 
devoted their time and acquirements to 
them. All they asked in return was, that 
they might be allowed to appeal to the 
Holy Scriptures as the foundation of their 
moral teaching ; and Earl Russell, in a 
speech which he delivered on the subject 
of education in England, expressed him- 
self strongly of opinion that the Scriptures 
should be made the foundation of moral 
teaching. He said— 

“If the precepts of morality, the rules for 
the guidance of conduct, had a divine sanction, 
it ought to be disclosed te the children, and 
the counsel of God ought not to be withheld.” 
He could quote the opinion of many great 
and Christian men to the same effect ; but 
what could be more appropriate on such 
a subject than the authority of the noble 
Lord ? Why should that not be the opinion 
of the people of Ireland? He believed that 
the Roman Catholics did not deny the au- 
thority of the Bible as the foundation of 
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moral teaching ; and why, he would ask, 
should they not extend to that country 
that which they considered necessary for 
England? He was anxious briefly to allude 
to the correspondence moved for lately; 
the House would be perfectly astonished 
wher they found the manner in which 
the subject had been treated in that cor. 
respondence. Very recently a large depu. 
tation, headed by the Bishop of Down 
and a large body of the clergy, wishing 
to know how far the Scriptures could be 
used for moral instruction, addressed the 
Lord Lieutenant. The Bishop and eighty. 
seven of the clergy presented a memorial 
to the Lord Lieutenant, which was referred 
to the National Board, praying— 


“That the rule of the Board in regard to the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures should not be en- 
forced to prevent the manager or teacher of a 
school from making such reference to the Word 
of God as the occasion might demand during the 
hours of general instruction ; provided that in so 
doing no religious teaching of a denominational 
character should be introduced.” 


Strange as it might seem, this application 
was refused. The Commissioners would not 
admit the modifications requested, which 
they considered would prove subversive of 
the fundamental principles of the National 
system. The Lord Lieutenant also de- 
clined to interfere in furthering the sug- 
gestions requested by this large body of the 
clergy of the Established Church. He (Mr. 
Lefroy) thought the Protestant clergy, not- 
withstanding the reproaches cast against 
them, were perfectly justified in refusing 
their support to the system, to which they, 
as well as a large portion of the Protestant 
laity, had manifested a long and consist- 
ent opposition. If the Government could 
not take steps to remove their objections, 
it was reasonable and right that Her 
Majesty’s Government and the House of 
Commons should take the case of the 
Church schools in Ireland into considera- 
tion, with the view of making them 6 
grant. Church schools in England re- 
ceived grants, under the authority of the 
Privy Council Committee ; and though 
the grants were given conditionally on a 
certain amount being raised in the par- 
ticular parishes, he believed that ina 
very large number of the parishes in Ire- 
land subscriptions would be raised to the 
requisite amount by the liberality of the 
Protestant clergy and laity of Ireland, 
who were deeply interested in this sub- 
ject. He hoped the Government would 
take the whole matter into consideration, 
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and by acting in the manner he had indi- 
cated, he believed they would confer a 
great and lasting boon upon Ireland. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he should not 
have taken any part in this debate had it 
not been for an observation of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, who said 
that the introduction of the question of the 
Irish Church in this discussion was alto- 
gether uncalled for. Now he (Mr. M‘Ma- 
. hon), on the contrary, contended that it was 
impossible the question of the Established 
Church could be omitted from a discussion 
of this kind. That Church was the main 
. gource of all the differences about religion 
and education in Ireland, and it was desir- 
able for the peace of the country that it 
should be abolished, for ever since its es- 
tablishment it had been made the engine 
of disunion and degradation. In the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries Ireland 
did more for the propagation of Christian- 
ity throughout the world than all the rest 
of Europe put together. During those 
centuries, when there was no Established 
Church, no church rates, no tithes, no 
punishment for religious opinions, but a 
perfectly voluntary system, Ireland got and 
deserved the name of the ‘Isle of Saints.” 
Since the introduction of the Established 
Church, Ireland had ceased to be a mission- 
ary nation, and her people had been per- 
petually fighting upon religious topics, al- 
ways quarrelling with one another and with 
England. In the Council of Kilkenny the 
Prelates of the Established Church de- 
nounced everything Irish as abominable to 
God and man, and laws were passed 
making it lawful to kill any Irishman or to 
dishonour any Irishwoman. 


Notice taken that forty Members were 


not present. House counted, and forty 
Members being found present— 


Mr. M‘MAHON proceeded to state that 
until the Established Church in Ireland 
was abolished there would be endless com- 
plaints, in the discussion of which the time 
of that House would be engaged. The 
people of Ireland would be quite willing to 
abandon all grants which they now enjoyed 
for purposes of education if the Estab- 
lished Church were only abolished and 
cleared off the face of the country. So 
that the interests of the present occupants 
were preserved, he would be for sinking all 
tithes and selling all church lands, in order 
that the degradation and disunion which 
had lasted for seven centuries might be 
finally and for ever removed. 
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Mr. HADFIELD said, he had never 


heard a speech more refreshing to his feel- 
ings than that to which he had just listened. 
He agreed with every sentence that had 
fallen from the hon. and learned Member. 
He believed the Established Church to be 
the great incubus and curse which weighed 
down the peace and welfare of Ireland, and 
in connection with Ireland the peace and 
prosperity of the United Kingdom ; and 
he assured the hon. Member that there 
were millions of people in this country 
who would be ready to support his views. 
He was delighted to learn that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were willing to relin- 
quish all grants they now enjoyed, provided 
only they were put on a footing of equality 
with all other sections of the community. 
He deplored the discussions which took 
place annually in that House, and which 
were decided either by the casting vote of 
the Speaker, or a majority of one—the 
contest being for the supremacy of one 
denomination of Christians over all others 
—a contest of which Christianity was 
ashamed. He was gratified with what he 
had heard as to the feeling in Ireland, and 
was quite sure that whenever these poli- 
tical attempts at supremacy on behalf of 
a minority of the people of the United 
Kingdom—for the members of the Church 
of England did not number more than one- 
third of the whole population—could be 
put down, and the contest should be, as it 
ought to be, which denomination showed 
the excellence of its faith and principles 
by the morality of its conduct, and which 
could best maintain the character of Chris- 
tianity, then the glory and happiness of this 
country would be secured. He thought 
‘there was a good time coming’’ in refe- 
rence to these questions. 

Mr. MACDONOGH said, he rose to vin- 
dicate the Church of Ireland from the most 
uncalled-for attack which had been made 
upon it by the hon. and learned Member 
for Wexford. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had called it a curse upon Ireland. He 
(Mr. Maedonogh), amember of that Church, 
would call it one of the blessings of that 
country. That Church had succeeded in 
planting, not only the religion of England 
in Ireland, but the civilization of England 
also. [‘*Oh, oh!’’] Exclamations of “Oh!” 
were no answer to a fact. The attack 
which had been made on the Established 
Church in Ireland that night was apropos 
to nothing. The support of the Church 
of England in Ireland constituted part of 
the fundamental union between England 
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and Ireland, and of that union he would 
say Esto perpetua. The attack having 
been made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wexford was followed by the 
Sheffield blade. To that Gentleman he 
would say, that the voluntary principle was 
not popular in Ireland generally, whilst 
the Presbyterians of the north totally re- 
pudiated it. The attack which had been 
made upon the Church of Ireland was 
most unwarrantable. Could a single in- 
stance be pointed out in which a clergyman 
of that Church had departed from his sacred 
calling? Let any one observe the daily 
course of their lives: in their social circle 
would be found all those just but inex- 
pensive refinements which dignified and 
adorned private life. They would be found 
to be in the discharge of their sacred duties 
above all praise. The attack which had 
been made upon them was a most ungrate- 
ful one, for in the famine year there was 
no class to whom the suffering population, 
no matter what their sect or creed, were 
so much indebted as to the clergy of the 
Established Church and their families. 
Again, he said that the attack which had 
been made upon them was apropos to 
nothing, for in a discussion upon educa- 
tion in Ireland remarks bad been uttered 
against a body of men, such as he should 
be ashamed to utter against the ministers 
of any Church, no matter how he might 
differ from its doctrines. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he had not at- 
tacked the clergy of the Established 
Church. He had spoken of the Church as 
an institution, and not of the clergy indi- 
vidually. 

Mason O’REILLY said, he would en- 
deavour to bring back the attention of the 
House to the original subject of discussion 
—the present system of education in Ire- 
land. He thought that the subject might 
be divided into three parts—the education 
of the poorer classes in the ordinary Na- 
tional schools ; the teaching and training 
of teachers in what were called the Model 
schools, as well as the education of the 
middle and better classes in those schools ; 
and the instruction given in the Queen’s 
Colleges, which might be said to crown the 
system. By means of that system com- 
plete Government control was introduced 
into every branch of education in Ireland. 
The first part of this system, and the least 
objectionable, consisted of the ordinary 
National schools, or the poor schools of 
the country. For many a long year the 
Roman Catholics had been deprived of all 
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assistance for the education of their chil. 
dren ; but in 1832 the present system of 
National schools was introduced by Lord 
Derby, and was cheerfully and hopefully 
accepted by the Roman Catholics, not ag 
being all they could wish, but as a fair 
and frank offer to meet their religious 
scruples and to afford education to their 
children without perverting their religious 
belief. This belief was based upon the two 
fundamental principles which were pro. 
claimed—one, that it should be free even 
from the suspicion of proselytism ; and the 
other, that there should be united secular, 
and separate religious, education. The latter , 
condition was departed from in 1840, and the 
pledge that the schools should be free from 
proselytism was destroyed in 1847. Since 
then the system had wholly forfeited the 
praise which it had won from such men ag 
Dr. Doyle and Mr. O’Connell. A great num- 
ber of children received an education in 
those schools. He rejoiced at the fact. The 
practice of those schools was by no means as 
bad as they were made in theory since 1847, 
The right hon. Baronet said the system 
had fully succeeded as one of united edu- 
cation. It had certainly succeeded to this 
extent, that out of 5,420 schools 5,000 
were returned as being attended by chil- 
dren of only one denomination. Out of 
2,300 of those that were called mixed 
schools it appeared by the returns that one- 
fourth obtained the character of mixed 
schools from having less than five pupils of 
a different faith to the majority, and some 
of those schools had only one such pupil. 
Adverting to another branch of the system 
—namely, the Model schools, he wished 
to regard them as what in most instances 
they were intended to be —as schools 
for the middle or better classes. It 
was intended in Ireland to establish in 
every county, at the cost of the State, 
what in point of fact were grammar schools 
for the middle or upper classes, who could 
well afford to pay for education out of their 
own means ; indeed, in the towns where 
these Model schools were founded, there 
existed other and abundant provisions for 
the education of the children of the middle 
classes of every denomination. When he 
mentioned the fact that the mayor of Lon- 
donderry sent his childen to one of those 
Government Model schools the House 
would at once sce that Parliament could 
never have intended that those schools 
should confer a benefit upon such a class 
as that. In that town, as well as Sligo, 
Omagh, Enniscorthy, Athy, and many 
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other places enumerated, the hon. Gentle- 
man contended that there was no necessity 
whatever for those Government Model or 
grammar schools, inasmuch as every re- 
ligious denomination had excellent schools 
of their own, at which their children were 
exclusively taught. But the crowning 
stone of the edifice of Governmental educa- 
tion in Ireland was, of course, the Queen’s 
Colleges ; and it being found that they did 
not draw scholars, a new source of aid, as 
explained by the Vice Chancellor of Queen’s 
University, had been suggested as likely to 
be afforded by the introduction of classical 
teaching into the National schools, more 
especially of the higher class under the 
immediate management of the Commission- 
ers. The House would now better under- 
stand the object of establishing these costly 
grammar schools in every county in Ire- 
land. The Queen’s Colleges were founded 
in 1845, with, he believed, the best inten- 
tions. Those who held his opinions with 
respect to the failure of these colleges were 
quite ready to admit that the design of 
the great departed statesman who founded 
them was to afford means of education to 
the Roman Catholics and Dissenters of 
Ireland—more especially to the former. 


These colleges were at first received by 
Roman Catholics as a step in the right 
direction ; but the manner in which effect 
had been given to the original design was 
such as to compel Roman Catholics to alter 


their views. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) had represented that there was 
not unanimity at the Synod of Thurles in 
respect to the condemnation of the Queen’s 
Colleges. He begged leave to endorse 
the correction of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) and 
to assert that at that synod the Roman 
Catholic Bishops were absolutely unanimous 
in their condemnation of those institutions. 
It was on a subsequent vote—namely, one 
as to whether Roman Catholic priests were 
to be precluded from taking part in the ad- 
ministration of the colleges—that they were 
divided in the proportion of thirteen to 
fourteen. The right hon. Baronet, when 
called on to read the whole of the state- 
ment of Dr, Murray, observed that the 
words which he had read occurred in the 
letter ; but as the right hon. Baronet had 
read the whole of the document himself, 
perhaps he was aware of the real facts. 
The colleges were condemned in the first 
place ; but then it became a question, the 
evil being admitted, what steps ought to be 
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taken to remedy it; and the minority were 
for dealing lenioribus remediis. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: The words in 
the letter are acrivribus remediis. 

Masor O’REILLY said, he was aware 
of that, because the letter was a protest 
against the evil being met by the sharper 
remedies, and suggested it should be met 
lenioribus remediis. As regarded the 
Queen’s Colleges, even adopting the right 
hon. Baronet’s own figures, he found that 
only about 50 per cent of the persons 
educated in them were of those denomi- 
nations for which it was intended to sup- 
ply a want. With respect to results, he 
would take the liberty of comparing the 
Queen’s University in Ireland with the 
University of London, of which he had 
himself the honour to be a member. The 
latter had been exactly twenty-three years 
in existence. The number of its graduates 
in arts was 1,000. The Queen’s Uni- 
versity had been in existence for twelve 
years; the graduates in arts numbered 
only 212. The Queen’s University had 
granted ninety-eight degrees in medicine ; 
the University of London 400. In short, 
the Queen’s University in twelve years 
had 300 graduates; the University of 
London in twenty-three years 1,500. Pro- 
fessor Harkness, one of the professors at 
the Queen’s College, Cork, in his evidence 
gave statistics to show an average of three ° 
scholarships to every four students in one 
of the Queen’s Colleges. In the Univer- 
sity of London any one who obtained a 
scholarship must, each quarter on receiv- 
ing payment, sign a declaration that he 
intended to complete his education ; but a 
scholar in the Queen’s University repre- 
sented a man who entered for one year, 
and received from £24 to £40. The 
right hon. Baronet had gone into some 
calculations which he implicitly believed— 
the more so because he could not under- 
stand them. No doubt the right hon. 
Baronet understood them himself, and he 
estimated the “ stimulating power” of the 
Queen’s University at £6 per student, 
The number of scholarships in the Cork 
College for the year was 139, as against 
151, the number of students. From 
these figures it appeared to him that the 
‘stimulating power” of that college was 
much above the amount estimated by the 
tight hon. Baronet. The returns on this 
head had been very carefully prepared. In 
one place, where the number of scholarships 
provided ought to appear, only the number 
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awarded was given, those which could not 
be given because there was no one to 
award them to being struck out. Of 
thirty scholarships open in Cork last year 
only twenty-three could be given, no more 
than the latter number coming up to the 
mark, though the standard could not be 
very high when the students and the scho- 
larships were so nearly equal in number. 
It further appeared from the returns that 
a very large number of those who studied 
for one year in the colleges did not pass 
into a second year, so that a considerable 
proportion of the students must leave the 
colleges of their own accord or be “‘ plough- 
ed.” [An hon. Memper: Plucked.] 
**Ploughed ” was the term used in some 
Universities, and the meaning was the 
same as “plucked.” The fact seemed 
to be that a large number of boys were 
attracted to those colleges by the large 
proportion of scholarships, and thet in 
many cases these lads did not complete 
their academic course. The question 
suggested itself, why had not the colleges 
fulfilled their objects? The answer was 


that the colleges had not conciliated the 
confidence and goodwill of those who it 
was intended should profit by their esta- 


blishment. The Roman Catholics were 
the best judges of the kind of education 
they wanted for their children. Would 
the gentlemen of this country permit all 
allusions to religion to be blotted out from 
the education of their children? The best 
part of education was its religious element. 
It had been asked whether geology or 
history could not be taught without re- 
ligion? He answered unhesitatingly—it 
could not. No professor of geology would 
teach that science without reverting to the 
Great Creator of the Universe, and what 
would have been the historical lectures of 
Dr. Arnold without the glowing religious 
feeling which pervaded them? The Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education recently said, ‘* The religious 
element underlies the whole system of edu- 
cation.”’ Earl Russell also declared that 
religion must intertwine with the whole 
system of education. The whole life of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
a pleading for religious education. The 
Bishop of Down and Connor, in his evi- 
dence before the Royal Commissioners, 
stated that the power and influence of 
the Dean of Residence—who was the 
one solitary Professor of religion in these 
colleges—was most limited on the stu- 
dents. What, then, did the Roman 
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Catholics of Ireland seek? What the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland sought was a 
free and religious education, such as every 
religious sect enjoyed in England. Ip 
England every religion was free to teach 
with equal honour and equal advantage, 
This was all that was asked for Ireland, 
They claimed that Ireland should not be 
subject to one domineering system of Go. 
vernment education, crushing individual 
exertion, absorbing the whole education 
of the country into the power of the State, 
They asked, in short, for freedom of edu. 
cation, and for nothing more. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, I have to 
congratulate the hon. Member on having 
recalled the attention of the House to the 
true question before it. Sometimes hon, 
Members endeavour to atone for the scan. 
tiness of their matter by the intemperance 
of their language, and, not having bestowed 
pains and time on a subject, seize upon 
some topic that is irrelevant, and vent their 
spleen in a futile malignity which does 
not affect the question under discussion, 
I should say that the hon. and learned 
Member for Wexford (Mr. M‘Mahon) is 
on the high road to promotion, and that 
he has established a claim:on the favour- 
able notice of the noble Viscount. As 
for the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Hadfield), he declared he was quite re- 
freshed by the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Wexford. I am sure 
I do not grudge him the refreshment he 
says he enjoyed. 1 have before remarked 
that there are intolerant advocates of to- 
leration. Lord Macaulay, in his History, 
says of the Puritans that they seized the 
Government of the country, overthrew 
the Church, subverted the monarchy, and 
tyrannized over the nation. And he re 
marks upon the excessive joy of the 
p ple when liberty in politics and religion 
became once more the right of the Eng- 
lish nation. We are reminded that on 
one occasion in this House Mr. Miall 
proposed to sell the property of the 
Church of England in Ireland by aue- 
tion. The hon. Member for Sheffield sup- 
ported Mr, Miall on that occasion ; but 
[ believe they could not find tellers, and 
Mr. Miall has, in this House, ceased to 
adorn that cause by his eloquence. If 
hon. Members wish to attack the religion 
of the country, they ought to come forward 
and attack it openly, instead of assailing 
it indirectly by their harangues, and they 
would then meet the fate they richly de 
serve. The hon, Member for Roscommon 
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(The 0’Conor Don) introduced this subject 
with temper, ability, and moderation. The 
Member for Westmeath (Mr. Pollard-Ur- 
quhart) was the first to apply an insulting 
epithet to the Church to which he pro- 
fesses to belong. The hon. Member for 
the county of Longford (Major O’Reilly), 
wisely abstaining from following the bad 
example which a Protestant had set him, 
applied himself to the question, in which 
he takes much interest, and in which the 
hon. Member for Roscommon has spoken 
with the voice and opinion of a consider- 
able section of the Roman Catholic people, 
gentry, and clergy of Ireland. The ques- 
tion introduced by the hon. Member for 
Roscommon touched upon the topic of Uni- 
versity education. I decline to introduce, 
on this occasion, the subject of national 
education. That is a separate and dis- 
tinct question. It is important to con- 
sider what are the grievances of the hon. 
Gentleman, and in what way they have 
been met by the right hon. Baronet, and 
how it is proposed to obtain practical re- 
dress. There are several colleges in 
Ireland, and the point aimed at is to 
set up a new university in the city of 
Dublin. What is the state of education 
There 


in Ireland at the present moment ? 
isa College of Physicians and a College 
of Surgeons, open of course to persons of 
all persuasions. There are three provincial 


colleges. There is the College of May- 
nooth ; and there is the University of Dub- 
lin, founded, I will say, by great men in a 
glorious age. Now, we are told another 
University is required ; and to whom are 
we indebted for the agitation on this ques- 
tin? I say, to the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. I do not 
doubt his zeal for learning. I honour his 
disinterestedness and generosity ; but on 
the day in which he made his speech at 
the Castle—when he indulged in hasty 
reflections on the University of Dublin, 
when he contrasted the state of the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants, and pointed 
out the necessity of founding and endow- 
ing another University—which I suppose is 
the thing aimed at by the hon. Members who 
brought this subject before the House—on 
that day it was foreseen that the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet would originate the 
Very agitation and discussion which have 
since taken place. I do not know whether 
the right hon. Baronet was authorized by 
the noble Viscount to promise the endow- 
ment of a fourth college. But from the 
fact of making the proposition—I speak 
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without the slightest disrespect to the right 
hon. Gentleman—and reminding the Catho- 
lies of Ireland of their fancied grievance, he 
induced the heads of the Roman Catholic 
Church at once to turn round and say— 
“Who are you that undertake to educate 
the youth of our religion ?”” And they went 
further and said, ‘* Since there is to be a 
fourth college, it shall be our college, 
and a charter shall be granted to us to 
educate the youth of our Church as we 
think fit, and not as the right hon. Baronet 
thinks fit.”” Now, what was the condition 
of University education in Ireland some 
ninety yearsago? At that time the Catho- 
lies complained, and justly, that they were 
branded, with the accusation of being 
ignorant, while they were not permitted to 
receive suitable education. It was there- 
fore proposed to obtain from the Irish Parlia- 
ment an Act for opening the University of 
Dublin. The heads of the University con- 
sented, and Trinity College was thrown 
open to Roman Catholics and Dissenters ; 
and when it was not in the power of English 
Dissenters to obtain a degree in England, 
many of them graduated at the University 
of Dublin, one of the most distinguished 
being the late Sir Fowell Buxton. After 
the University was thrown open, it was 
proposed to found a college for the edu- 
cation of persons who wished to become 
clergymen of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and there was an interesting document in 
the shape of a petition drawn up by the 
Roman Catholic laity and presented to the 
Irish House of Commons by Mr. Grattan 
in 1795, which showed what were tlie sen- 
timents of the Roman Catholic gentry of 
Ireland on separate education at the time. 
The petitioners warned the Parliament not 
to give to trustees, exclusively chosen, the 
right of directing the education of the 
youth of that country. They objected to 
the foundation of a University from which 
men of any religion were to be excluded, 
on the ground that such exclusion would 
tend to maintain the line of separation 
which had so long existed between the 
different religions, but which the petition- 
ers conceived it to be the interest of the 
country to obliterate. The petitioners 
submitted that the youth of both religions 
should be instructed together in classi- 
eal and scientific education, although not 
in their peculiar and distinctive tenets, 
which it was hoped would be no hinder-, 
ance to a friendiy communication through 
after-life. I consider that the petition 


stated correctly the opinions of the en- 
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lightened Catholic laity of thattime. I did 
not gather from the hon. Gentleman who 
introduced this subject whether the new 
University which he wishes to see estab- 
lished is to be exclusive, at a time when no 
person is excluded on account of his religion 
from Trinity College, the Queen’s Colleges, 
_ or the College of Surgeons or of Physicians 
in Ireland. Maynooth is practically ex- 
clusive, because that College is intended 
for the education of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. The principle upon which our 
University is conducted is this:—that no 
member of the Church of England can 
pass through it without being instructed in 
his religious duties ; but those who do not 
belong to the Church are not coerced to 
attend religious instruction. Within the 
last few days a gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn, 
who states that he is a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, has published a 
pamphlet in which he argues in favour of 
granting a charter to the new college in 
Dublin, but he also makes another sugges- 
tion that there might be an additional wing 
to the colleges in Cork and Galway, where 
provision should be made for the atten- 
dance at worship and the religious instrue- 
tion of the Roman Catholic students. That 
is a totally different proposition from that 
of the hon. Gentleman, because by the lat- 
ter the Government would have no authority 
over the college as regards the appoint- 
ment of the Provost or President, and the 
Professors. I do not understand whether 
the right hon. Baronet has given up his 
idea about the fourth college. [Sir Robert 
PeeL: I have not.} Well, every man 
has his hobby, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man has a right, if he chooses, to found 
that college, an event which I am afraid 
will not take place till the Greek Kalends. 
The right hon. Baronet argues, ‘‘ You re- 
quire this college on the ground of popula- 
tion.”” I am sorry to say the population 
of Ireland is not increasing, it is rather 
diminishing ; but of all the fallacies that 
could be brought forward that is the great- 
est—namely, if the population is 5,000,000, 
we want more colleges. If the right hon. 
Baronet were to ask the people of Ireland, 
in many places, whether they would have 
colleges or food, I am afraid their gross 
and vulgar nature would accept the latter 
alternative. If you would do anything for 
Ireland, you must look to the condition of 
the population—you must look to what the 
“majority requires. The great majority of 
the lower classes are Roman Catholics, the 
majority of the middle class are Protestants, 
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and in the learned professions the Protes. 
tants are as three or four to one. There. 
fore it is a total fallacy to say, because the 
population is 5,000,000 you are to have 
more colleges. I admit the provision ought 
to be made for the education of the masses 
and the middle classes, but I think that 
instead of an unlimited number of colleges 
a good school would be more useful than 
this fanciful crotchet of the right hon, 
Baronet. I will now come to the facts and 
figures of the right hon. Baronet. I was 
surprised to hear a man of figures like 
the right hon. Baronet so little acquainted 
with what the figures really were. He 


said that the revenues of Trinity Col- 
[An hon, 


lege were £90,000 a year. 
MEMBER: £92,000. | 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: No. I said that 
it had 199,000 statute acres, and an income 
of £9,000 a year, from renewal of short 
leases. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I took down the 
right hon. Baronet’s words. He said the 
University had £90,000 a year. He is 
only wrong by £60,000—it has about 
£30,000 ayear. It is true that the mu 
nificent monarchs of England and many 
wise patrons of learning have given large 
estates to the University ; but many per- 
sons have considerable properties out of the 
estates of the University—Mr. O’Connell 
has a large property out of its estates ; and 
it is a remarkable thing that the tenants 
on the Church lands and on the University 
lands are generally rich, and they are 
never shot down by the population. The 
right hon. Baronet is therefore entirely 
wrong about the income of the University. 
Now, with regard to the Fellows, the right 
hon. Baronet said that the income of the 
Senior Fellows is as large as that of the 
Prime Minister. The right hon, Gentle- 
man was drawing on his imagination for 
his facts. Their income is £1,250, 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I said the 
Senior Fellows had as much as some 
Members of the Cabinet. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: First the right 
hon. Gentleman selected the Prime Minis- 
ter, who, I admit, is underpaid for his great 
labours ; but my respectable constituents, 
the Senior Fellows, whoafter thirty or forty 
years’ devotion to literature, have obtained 
incomes of £1,250, were endowed by the 
fancy of the right hon. Gentleman with 
salaries of £5,000. Now, he says their 
incomes are equal to the salaries of some 
of the Cabinet Ministers. I know not 
who are the unfortunate gentlemen in the 
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Cabinet so placed, but I hope they will 
speedily change their positions for others 
more commensurate with their merits. 
The right hon. Baronet also spoke of the 
“stimulating foree’’ of £28 for each 
member of the University. That is a 
very peculiar expression. The only sti- 
mulating force I recollect at school 
was not of the most agreeable nature, 
and probably the right hon. Gentleman’s 
recollections upon that subject are in ac- 
cordance with my own. But this state- 
ment is, like the rest of the right hon. 
Baronet’s statement respecting the bound- 
less wealth of the University of Dublin, 
all fancy. He has totally left out of con- 
sideration the fact that the students, who, 
he says, receive £26 a year, actually pay 
£25,000 a year for their education. He 
is wrong in supposing that every gentle- 
man who enters the University is ‘* stimu- 
lated” by £26 ; it is the love of learning, 
the desire of attaining to distinction, which 
are the real stimulants. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the students at Trinity 
College were 800, while in fact there 
are 1,500 on the books. I have marked 
all the passages in his book for him, 
so that he may make himself acquaint- 
ed with the facts. These facts are well 
known, because a Commission lately 
inquired into the property and manage- 
ment of Dublin University, as at Oxford 
and Cambridge. I do not think it was 
necessary or right to drag into this discus- 
sion the question of the property and ma- 
nagement of the national University. I say 
the Roman Catholics are indebted to that 
University for something more than the 
miserable pittance to which he refers. For 
a series of years, while the great question 
of Catholic Emancipation was discussed in 
this House, the representative of Dublin 
University, Mr. Plunkett, sat on one side, 
and the late Sir Robert Peel on the other. 
Itis to the credit of the latter distinguished 
statesman that he yielded at last ; but for 
many years the brilliant eloquence and 
matchless logic of the man chosen by the 
University and the clergy of Dublin Uni- 
versity to represent them were heard in 
vain, when, if the question had been settled 
upon terms which Mr. Plunkett then pro- 
posed, it would have been a happy thing 
for the peace and prosperity of Ireland. 
It was not becoming to allude to the Uni- 
versity of Dublin as a seat of bigotry, or 
as a place where Roman Catholics could 
not be educated. The best refutation of 


the charge was to be found in its history. 
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When it was recommended by the Com- 
missioners that further endowments should 
be given to Catholics, my noble Friend near 
me (Lord Naas) conducted a negotiation 
for three months with the heads of that 
University, and the result was, that they 
gave up £1,600 a year, which enabled 
them to found fourteen studentships, to be 
held for seven years; and these student- 
ships were bestowed on gentlemen ac- 
cording to their success at the difficult 
final examination. The day after the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet in Dub- 
lin I was told by a gentleman that at 
that very time an examination was going 
on in Trinity College, in which two 
Roman Catholic gentlemen answered best 
for a studentship, and since then a third 
gentleman has obtained a studentship at 
Lincoln’s Inn. Many other honours have 
been borne off by gentlemen of that per- 
suasion in Dublin University, who were 
inspired by a desire to gain real literary 
distinction, in open competition with able 
men of other creeds for the high honours 
which it is in the power of the University 
to bestow. The right hon. Gentleman says 
the subscription for another college was 
munificently responded to. But I can tell 
him a curious cireumstance in reference to 
that subject. While the matter was in pro- 
gress, a Roman Catholic friend of mine, 
a member of the Bar, told me he had re- 
ceived a circular from the Chief Secretary 
asking for a subscription; ‘‘ But,” said 
he, ** my answer will be, I have two sons 
in Dublin University, and I consider them 
to be much safer there than in any of the 
new colleges.”” I understood him to mean 
that the daily invitation to religious duties, 
the daily ringing of the chapel bell, al- 
though summonses for a form of worship 
which they did not adopt, still acted bene- 
ficially, as reminding them of the neces- 
sity of attending to their own religious 
exercises. I find that twenty-six Roman 
Catholic gentlemen entered the University 
in October, while at the same period only 
twenty-six degrees were given in all to 
Roman Catholics of the three Queen’s Col- 
leges, which is not much to boast of. I 
do not attack these institutions, nor do I 
wish to say one word against them. The 
President of Galway College is an old 
college friend of mine, an excellent, able, 
and enlightened man; the President of 
Belfast College is also a worthy gentle- 
man, and an excellent instructor for the 
Church of Scotland. The college at Bel- 
fast affords instruction for the clergy of that 
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Chureh. The Presbyterians are a large 
and respectable body, numbering 600,000 
—a sturdy race, deserving of every respect. 
I found at Belfast that, immediately be- 
yond the college buildings, there was an- 
other building, to which the students passed 
to receive religious instruction according 
to the tenets of the Church of Scotland, 
the secular education being given within 
the College walls and the religious instruc- 
tion outside, but within a few paces from 
them. It would be quite open to adopt 
the same arrangement with respect to 
the college at Cork. There is, however, 
one point which the mover of this Mo- 
tion has not ventured to explain—how is 
the charter to be drawn, and in whom is 
the authority to be lodged? The charter 
must come from the Crown; but is the 
Crown to have any authority over the in- 
stitution? Those are questions worthy of 
consideration by any constitutional lawyer. 
I will venture to say that no constitutional 
lawyer will hold that where the original 
authority emanates from the Crown it 
should have no authority over the institu- 
tion. Let me remind the House of the 
usual course of life in Dublin University. 
The youth there engage in the same sports 
and amusements. I heard s musical per- 


formance by a choral society of some hun- 
dred students, but I could not distinguish 
between the Protestant and Roman Catho- 


lic voices. At the Historical Society, of 
which I have the honour to be a Vice Pre- 
sident, Roman Catholic gentlemen discuss 
questions with their Protestant fellow- 
students with equal toleration, courtesy, 
and ability. They engage in cricket 
and other manly sports alike. I want to 
know from Roman Catholic Gentlemen, 
do they desire to separate the youth of 
their persuasion from honourable compe- 
tition with the Protestants of the Univer- 
sity? Do they mean to deny them the 
honour of beating Protestants upon their 
own ground, and to prevent that noble 
rivalry which has latterly characterized the 
youth of Ireland? I hope reflection will 
induce them to pause, and to consider 
whether it be advisable to remove the Ca- 
tholic gentry of Ireland from the national 
University, where they have been hitherto 
accustomed to receive the advantages and 
the honours of learning. 

Mr. MONSELL could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had no desire to 
alter the constitution of the University of 
Dublin. He believed that that University 
was as liberal towards Catholics as it was 
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possible for it to be without deserting 
those very priuciples upon which the 
Catholic case rested. He admitted that 
Trinity College did everything for Roman 
Catholics except provide for them religious 
instruction ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
himself was second to none in the House 
in proclaiming the absolute necessity of 
giving religious instruction to every stu. 
dent. How could he defend the present 
state of things in Ireland? Protestants 
could obtain religious education for their 
children. No Catholic, who believed that 
education without religion was dangerous, 
could obtain an academical degree. For 
these persons it was impossible to obtain 
any degree at all. A degree simply re. 
presented certain intellectual attainments, 
and therefore every person, whatever his 
religion, should be allowed to obtain one, 
if he came up to the standard, without 
sacrificing his religious convictions. The 
mass of the Catholics of Ireland agreed 
with the Protestants of England and the 
Presbyterians of Scotland in believing that 
education ought not to be separated from 
religion ; yet those who so believed could 
not obtain an academical degree for their 
children. What possible harm could be 
done to any human being by allowing 
Catholic students to obtain degrees with- 
out sacrificing their religious convictions? 
They asked for nothing more; and, sures 
ly, it was not an unreasonable request, 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the Scoteh 
Universities, were all religious bodies, so 
that he was obliged to go to foreign 
countries for illustrations of this deserip- 
tion of education. In Belgium the great 
cause of the opposition to the Dutch Go- 
vernment from 1815 to 1830 was that 
the Dutch established the same kind of 
university education now complained of 
in Ireland. Immediately after the revolu- 
tion freedom of education was established, 
and the number of candidates for degrees 
at once increased. In France, at the 
time of the first revolution, a system of 
education was founded very much like that 
of the Queen’s Colleges. And in France 
the disputed question was not settled only 
by improving the Royal Colleges, but by 
giving those who believed that children 
ought to be educated in a definite religion 
the means of obtaining such an educa- 
tion. Where a great proportion of the 
population was excluded from taking 
academical degrees, there was neither 
liberty of conscience nor of education. 
He did not attempt to define the means 
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by which this object could best be attained. 
Acharter might be given to the Catholic 
university ; or some central body in which 
all colleges were represented, might be es- 
tablished and given power to appoint exa- 
miners and confer degrees ; but to apply 
tests, whether religious or irreligious—to 
make the violation of conscience the con- 
dition of obtaining a degree—was persecu- 
tion, There was another point he would 
refer to. In the Queen’s Colleges, every 
officer, from the President and Profes- 
sors down to the porter, was nominated 
by the Government. Was the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for Ireland, with 
the strong opinions he held, a fit person 
to nominate the teachers of the Catholic 
youth of Ireland? This system of the 
supremacy of the State was an idea that 
seemed to pervade the mind of the right 
hon. Baronet. He held up his hands if 
any one presumed to question the infal- 
libility of the State. This was Conti- 
nental liberalism, that meant the State 
was everything, that all must bow down 
and worship the State. He protested 
against that system. He had endeavoured 
to put the question on a ground common 
to Catholics and Protestants. He did not 
believe that the Queen’s Colleges were 
proselytizing institutions. The Catholics 
of Ireland, like the great mass of Catho- 
lies in France and Belgium, believed that 
such colleges led, not to Protestantism, 
but to latitudinarianism. Let an acade- 
mical degree stand for what it really was, 
a proof of intellectual proficiency, and 
let it not be made, as it now was made, 
to depend on theological tests. Let the 
Catholics of Ireland be allowed to obtain 
degrees without sacrificing their religious 
opinions. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the right 
hon. Baronet had gone over to Ireland, 
knowing nothing of the country, and had 
commenced an extraordinary crusade, not 
against the Roman Catholic religion, but 
against all its religious educational estab- 
lishments, beginning with Trinity College, 
Dublin. He announced to the people that 
it was desirable to establish new scholar- 
ships in the Queen’s Colleges ; and he an- 
nounced, in a letter dated from the Castle, 
and addressed to the registrars of the 
various colleges, that a scholarship, found- 
ed by him, would be placed at the disposal 
of the students of the second year’s course 
in the Faculty of Arts and Laws in the 
Queen’s College, Galway. Now, he (Mr. 
Hennessy) had called for a Return of the 
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number of students in the Queen’s College 
at Galway of the second, third, and fourth 
year’s courses of the Faculty of Arts, and 
also the number of scholarships appro- 
priated to these students. During the 
recess he had ventured to put some figures 
before the public on this subject, but they 
had been disputed and denied. The ques- 
tion was now, however, set at rest by the 
official Return, and what did it show? In 
the Queen’s College, Galway, in 1850-1, 
the number of students of the second 
year’s course was 26, who competed for 
24 scholarships ; in 1851-2 there were 10 
students and 15 scholarships ; in 1852-3 
10 students and 10 scholarships; and so 
the list ran on, until in 1861-2 there were 
just half as many students of the second 
year’s course in the Faculty of Arts as 
there where when the College first opened, 
the total number of students being 128, 
and of scholarships 139, And yet these 
were the students to whom the right hon. 
Gentleman would give an additional scho- 
larship. In the letter announcing the new 


foundation it was stated that along with 
this exhibition a scholarship might be held. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew that there 
would be great difficulty in getting any 


man of the second year who did not hold 
a scholarship, and so he provided that it 
might be obtained by a student who 
already held a scholarship. Referring 
to the Return from Galway College, he 
found that of students in the third year’s 
course of the Faculty of Arts twelve attended 
when the college first opened, whereas in 
1861-2 there were only eight who competed 
for ten scholarships. From 1851 to 1861 
the total number of students of the second, 
third, and fourth year’s course of the 
Faculty of Arts was 310, and the number 
of scholarships was 324. Now, he wished 
to know what became of the scholarships 
which were not taken up? Three gentle- 
men, advocates of the mixed system, who 
had reported on this subject, referred to 
the fact that the number of scholarships 
was large and the number of students 
small, and they recommended that the 
number of scholarships should be dimi- 
nished and should be made more valuable ; 
that the total amount appropriated from 
the Parliamentary grants to scholarships 
in the colleges should be reduced 25 per 
cent and the number of scholarships 40 
per cent. That recommendation had been 
laid before Parliament ; but in the face of 
it the right hon. Baronet had called upon 
the whole of Ireland to raise subscriptions 
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for increasing the number of scholarships, 
and had induced the noble Viscount to 
give £100 for the purpose, in opposition 
to the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners, who said that the existing system 
was injurious in an educational point of 
view. The right hon. Baronet, if he did 
not read the Commissioners’ Report, did 
the next best thing; he went down to 
Galway and probably saw the accomplished 
Professor, Mr. John O’Byrne Crowe. The 
learned Professor was examined by the 
Chairman of the Commission, the Marquess 
of Kildare, as follows :— 


“ Have you any class this year ?—No. 
“How long have you been Professor ?—Since 
6. 


“ Have you had any pupils since ?—No, but two 
or three intend, I think, to give in their names. 

* Do you see any prospect of being able to form 
a class ?—Indeed I think there will be great diffi- 
culty.” 


The learned Professor subsequently sug- 
gested that three scholarships at least in 
the Celtic language—which was the lan- 
guage of 7,000,000 of people in Ireland, 
Scotland, and America—should be founded 
in connection with his class. The right 
hon. Baronet might have consulted Profes- 
sor Crowe, but he could not have consulted 
the Commissioners, because they said the 
scholarship system had done great injury to 
the colleges, and expressed a hope that the 
sums for that purpose would be reduced. 
He was anxious to see the colleges full 
and flourishing, but to effect that object the 
Government must consult the views and 
opinions of the enlightened majority of the 
Irish people. At present money was voted 
to force on the people of Ireland a system 
which the Government imagined would 
unite them. But, as to union, the moat 
unseemly conduct was exhibited by the 
students at a recent visitation of the Col- 
lege of Belfast. The report of the Viei- 
tors had not been laid upon the table of 
the House, and he thought the Govern- 
ment were very judicious in not drawing 
attention to it. No educational establish- 
ment, however old and venerable, excelled 
the Queen’s Colleges in the curriculum of 
education or the mode of teaching; and he 
believed that, if filled with students, they 
might well be proud of such an institution. 
In spite of the difficulties under which they 
laboured, and which the Government had 
done nothing to remove, the students of 
the Queen’s Colleges had distinguished 
themselves in all the examinations which 
had taken place in this country—a fact 
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which showed that the system, ar far as 
educational machinery was concerned, wag 
excellent. Was it desirable, then, to keep 
the youth of Ireland from these colleges, 
as was evidently the case from there being 
professors without students, and only five 
in the Faculty of Arts? As a friend of 
the Queen’s Colleges, and as a friend of 
University education, he protested against 
the conduct of the right hon. Baronet in 
endeavouring to force an obnoxious system 
upon the people of Ireland, and he sug. 
gested to the Government the propriety of 
establishing a college for Catholics, another 
for Protestants, another for Presbyterians, 
and another for the advocates of the mixed 
system. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I should 
hope that the hon. Gentlemen who take 
an interest in the Queen’s Colleges, and in 
the education question generally, are satis. 
fied with the discussion which has taken 
place, and which has now lasted more than 
six hours. There is other business before 
the House, and I trust that those hon, 
Members who may still wish to express 
their opinions upon the subject will have 
the kindness to defer their speeches until 
some other opportunity for delivering them 
occurs, so that we may be allowed to go 
into the Orders of the Day, which are of 
a little more practical and pressing im- 
portance. 

Mr. MORE 0’FERRALL said, he had 
really hoped that a question so interesting 
to the people would not have been treated 
with utter contempt by the noble Lord, 
A question which had occupied six hours 
in discussion was entitled to the expression 
of some opinion from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. About thirty years ago, when 
this question was first mooted, the Catho- 
lics of Ireland placed such implicit confi- 
dence in a Protestant Government as to 
believe that that Government would lay 
down a system of education which they 
might accept. The Catholics of Ireland 
received from the Government of that day 
a most solemn pledge that the system 
would be free from all suspicion of pro- 
selytism; and, relying on that assurance, 
the great body of the Roman Catholic 
clergy and laity intrusted them with the 
education of their poor. Things went on 
smoothly for about nine years ; when, ui- 
happily, a positive breach of faith took 
place on the part of Ministers who were 
Members of Lord Grey’s Government, 
which gave the pledge to which he had 
referred, because they sanctioned a change 
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jn the security previously given to the 
Roman Catholics. From that time for- 
ward the Roman Catholics had been jea- 
lous both of the Government and of their 
system; but it had taken twenty years 
entirely to destroy the confidence that was 
reposed in the Government. For his own 
part, he had not withdrawn his confidence 
from them until the refusals given to his 
repeated remonstrances obliged him to do 
so. When the Irish Roman Catholic 
Bishops were about to meet to consider 
the subject, he warned the Government that 
if they wished to continue their system of 
education they must take steps that should 
prevent those bishops from coming to a 
resolution from which, once arrived at, 
they could not recede. He, however, re- 
ceived no answer to his communication. 
In a subsequent year, when the question 
became more difficult, he sought an inter- 
view with a Cabinet Minister, and saw two. 
He told them that of all the benefits con- 
ferred upon Ireland by the Government 
within the last thirty years, and not even 
second to Catholic Emancipation itself, was 
the establishment of the national system 
of education ; and, disclaiming all extreme 
opinions, he pointed out the evil conse- 
quences of the course they were pursuing, 
aud entreated them, but without success, 
to reconsider their decision. Since then a 
strong feeling had grown up in the country, 
and a strong resolution had been come to 
unanimously by the Irish Catholic bishops. 
While the Government, on the one hand, 
sought to force on the country a system of 
education which they would not receive, 
and the Catholic bishops, on the other, 
held that that system was dangerous to 
the religion of their people, what chance 
was there for the tranquillity of Ireland ? 
A gentleman of considerable ability and 
great fluency of speech, but without the 
prudence requisite for such an office, had 
been lately appointed Chief Secretary, 
and his selection had been defended by 
high authority, on the ground that he 
possessed those rollicking qualities for 
which Irishmen were celebrated. They 
all knew the story of the man at a fair 
who, finding the people all peaceable, 
took off his coat, dragged it along the 
ground, and tried to get up a fight by 
threatening to knock down the first man 
who trod on it. Well, the new Chief 
Secretary pursued a precisely analogous 
course, because the moment he got to 
Ireland he stirred up the most delicate 
and exciting of all questions that he could 
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have meddled with. For himself he viewed 
the existing state of things with great 
alarm, and desired to see the peace of 
Ireland, above all its religious peace, pro- 
moted. There was now really no question 
between the Government and the people 
which men of sense and temper might not 
settle by an hour’s conversation. Surely 
some rational compromise might be come 
to. If there were any gentlemen free 
from party feeling in that House, and 
who looked to the welfare of the country, 
he entreated them to interpose in order 
to close that unseemly quarrel. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 


Resolution reported, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £150,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, 
for constructing certain Harbours of Refuge.” 


Mr. AYRTON rose to move an Amend- 
ment which he thought had been rendered 
necessary by what had occurred on Friday 
night. In moving the reduction of the 
Vote for Alderney Harbour, the hon, 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) as- 
serted that the works could not be com- 
pleted for less than £1,850,000, and the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Finsbury 
(Sir Morton Peto), who spoke with great 
practical knowledge of such matters, 
estimated the cost at £2,000,000; while 
three Members of the Government in 
succession stated that, in addition to the 
sum expended and to be voted this year, 
only £230,000 would be required to com- 
plete the harbour. There was a great 
discrepancy between these estimates, and 
he had searched through all the papers 
on the subject to see which of them was 
likely to be correct. The result of his 
investigation had been to satisfy him that 
there was no Paper on the table of the 
House that could satisfy any Member that 
this great work could be completed at the 
estimate named by the Government ; but, 
on the contrary, the only conclusion that 
any reasonable man could draw was, 
that a sum like that stated by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose must 
be expended before the harbour was 
completed. If that were so, he appealed 
to the Government to give the House 
some distinct information which might 
be placed upon record what this work 
at Alderney really was, and what sum 
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would be required for its completion. In 
1848 the harbour was projected, and in 
1850 it was brought under the notice of 
Parliament as a work that would be com- 
pleted for £650,000. In 1852 the plan 
was modified, and reported as capable of 
being completed for £880,000. In 1855 
it was again reported to Parliament in 
these terms — ‘‘ An extended scheme 
having been approved by the Admiralty, 
the estimate has been increased accord- 
ingly.”” It was now £1,300,000. In 
1857 it was again considered, and stated 
at £1,850,000. The following year the 
subject was again considered, and the 
estimate now amounted to £2,000,000. 
A Committee was appointed to investigate 
the civil expenditure, and in the Report 
was found a remarkable document re- 
specting Alderney. It concluded with 
this remark—* Part only of the 1858 de- 
sign has been sanctioned by the Admiralty, 
the whole scheme being at present unde- 
cided.” The total estimate of the works to 
certain points indicated was £1,300,000; 
the only plan of the harbour made public 
was that of 1848—namely, £620,000. 
That report was signed by the engineers 
of the work, and they sent with it no 
The harbour was to be inclosed 


plan. 
within two piers starting from two points 


on shore extending indefinitely. They 
had never been told precisely where those 
points were to end; the harbour was 
therefore one of indefinite extension and 
expense until the other termini of the piers 
should be settled. The House was not 
in @ position to say what was the true cha- 
racter of this work, or how much it would 
cost. The Government should pause be- 
fore they allowed the House to confirm a 
Vote come to on the understanding that 
the harbour would be completed for the 
sum of £230,000. He had no doubt there 
was an error made at the moment by the 
First Lord of the Treasury; but if, 
having the fact distinctly brought to his 
notice, the noble Lord allowed them to 
proceed, he would incur the full responsi- 
bility of that statement, and bind himself 
to the House that no further sum would 
be required for the completion of these 
works. The only estimate they now had 
before them was one for £90,000. If it 
turned out that the Government was right, 
there would be no difficulty in confirming 
this Vote ; but if, on the other hand, the 
noble Lord had fallen into error, he was 
sure he would be the first to offer the 
House an opportunity of reconsidering the 
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subject. He hoped the noble Lord would 
assent to the Motion he now made, that a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the amount for which the harbour 
and fortifications at Alderney will be com 
pleted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Resolution be now read. 
second time.”’ 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words "4 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
amount for which the Harbour and Fortifications 
at Alderney will be completed.” 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he would second 
the Motion. The hon. Gentleman had said 
a great deal about the ultimate cost of 
these works, but he did not touch upon 
what he (Mr. Bentinck) considered the 
most important part of the question—name- 
ly, what would be the utility of these 
works to the country when completed ? It 
was impossible to separate the two ques- 
tions of the harbour and the fortifications ; 
but assuming they were both completed, 
and that this country should find itself un- 
fortunately engaged in a war with France, 
the smallest number of men required to 
garrison Alderney was stated at 2,000 and 
the largest 8,000. Taking it at 5,000, he 
would ask the House whether the incar- 
ceration of such a force on a barren rock at 
a distance from our own coast would ever 
be tolerated? The-question whether this 
port was of any utility as a port of refuge 
or observation was unimportant ; for him 
self, he believed it would be neither the 
one nor the other. So long as we had 
command of the Channel, these fortifications 
were useless ; and he did not believe we 
could retain them a day if we ‘ost that 
command. The result would be that these 
strong works would fall into the hands of 
the enemy. On the other hand, supposing 
our troops occupied them, could we afford. 
the necessary number to maintain an 
effective garrison ? 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY should 
be glad to know how far the Government 
were already implicated in respect of these 
fortifications. 

Mr. PEEL could only repeat what he 
said the other evening, when the question 
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was before the Committee, that the plan on 
which the Government was now proceeding 
had been before Parliament for the last 
three years, and had undergone, as far as 
he knew, no alteration either as to design 
or estimated cost. The late Government 
contemplated an extension of the plan which 
would have cost as much as £2,000,000 ; 
and he believed the engineers of the works 
were directed to prepare plans and specifi- 
eations for the purpose. Before the matter 
went further, however, the late Govern- 
ment was succeeded by the present Govern- 
ment, who, on inquiry, decided that it was 
desirable that the works should not be ex- 
tended beyond the point to which they had 
now been carried. He had every reason 
to believe that the works would be com- 
pleted at a cost within the estimated 
amount of £1,300,000. They included a 
western breakwater and also a short eastern 
one, which would cost £100,000. The 
base of the west breakwater had been laid 
down as far as its extreme point, and it 
only remained to construct a wall of ma- 
sonry upon it. A quarter of that wall 
was still unbuilt, and was estimated at 
£290,000 or £300,000. As he believed 
the total estimate would not be exceeded, 
he saw no use for a Committee of inquiry. 

Mr. MONSELL thought the explana. 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was un- 
satisfactory. What was Government doing ? 
At Plymouth and other points they were 
constructing fortifications on the system 
made necessary by the late improvements 
in artillery. At Alderney they were con- 
structing fortifications as though the new 
artillery had never beeninvented. Either, 
therefore, they were wrong in continuing 
these works at all, or, if they did continue 
them, they were wrong in continuing them 
on the old system. 

Mr. LIDDELL inquired why no spe- 
cifie plan of the works was shown in the 
engineer’s report as in other cases? Was 
it because the Government had none for 
the completion of the fortifications? This 
was no new matter, but had been brought 
before the House year after year, and the 
Government had always assured the House 
that the work was in process of completion. 
Though there were constitutional objec- 
lions to relieving Ministers of responsi- 
bility by handing matters over to a Com- 
mittee, yet, on the whole, he thought this 
ought to be an exception, and that the 
Committee should be granted. 

Lorn CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
Owing to the exposed position of Alderney, 
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it was impossible for any Government to 
state precisely at what date the works 
there would be completed ; but his belief 
was, that if the House of Commons voted 
the money required at the rate at which it 
was asked for this year, they would be 
finished in about three years. Owing to 
the form of the harbour—a narrow strip in 
a line parallel with the coast—the fortifica- 
tions would be as available for its protec- 
tion as extended as they were for the de- 
fence of the works according to the origi- 
nal plan. 

CotoneL KNOX said, that the House 
was not dealing fairly with the Government 
in this matter, inasmuch as they were all 
parties to the original arrangement. Al- 
though the House might blink the question 
as to the original design in fortifying Al- 
derney, he would not blink it. If a war 
broke out between this country and France, 
Alderney was of the utmost importance for 
the command of the Channel. The change 
of armaments, and the invulnerability of 
iron ships, made it still more necessary in 
a naval point of view that these fortifica- 
tions should be completed, and that we 
should have this as an advanced point of 
observation and defence in the Channel ; 
for depend upon it, if ever an attack was 
made upon us by France, it would be from 
that direction. Alderney was most im- 
portant as an advanced post for the Chan- 
nel cruisers to run to, and he thought it 
would be perfectly suicidal if we stopped 
short in making this point as defensible as 
possible. 

Mr. BAXTER admired the caution 
which the noble Lord (Lord C. Paget) had 
displayed in refusing to pledge himself to 
the time at which these works would be 
completed. For his own part, he saw no 
probability, that if the House voted the 
money asked for, these works would be 
brought to a conclusion within three years. 
There had been no plan submitted to the 
House since the year 1848, when the es- 
timate was for only £620,000. Parlia- 
ment had never been consulted upon the 
subsequent extensions of the works; the 
House was entirely in the dark upon the 
matter, and the Government did not seem 
to know what they were about. He trusted, 
therefore, that the House would never 
commit itself to an enormous and unknown 
expenditure, and would refer the matter to 
a Committee. 

Viscount PALMERSTON ; The hon. 
Member says that we do not know what we 
are about. If I’ might make a retort, I 
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should say that he and those who vote 
with him do not know what they are about. 
We know perfectly well that we are asking 
the House to give us the means of com- 
pleting a work which we think will be of 
great national advantage. My hon. Friend 
says we are working in the dark. I say 
that those who oppose this vote are work- 
ing in the dark—that they are not aware 
of the mischief they are attempting to do. 
They are endeavouring to prevent us from 
doing that which would be useful to the 
nation, and from completing works which, 
if left as they wished to leave them, would 
be a mischief instead of an advantage. 
The plan has been before the House. The 
plan is before the House. The House has 
only to look at the plan in the Report of 
the Committee. Does my hon. Friend say 
that a Report laid before Parliament is not 
a document in the possession of the House ? 
There is the plan marked D and K, show- 
ing precisely the limited extent to which 
we propose that the works should be car- 
ried out. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 


Peel) stated that it would cost £1,300,000, 
and then objection is taken because my 
noble Friend (Lord C. Paget) says, very 
properly, that no man can foretell precisely 


the time at which work to be carried on in 
@ situation very much exposed to the sea 
and the weather will be completed. But 
in all human probability these works will 
be finished before the expiration of three 
years. The hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck) asked a question which I might 
almost omit to reply to, because it has 
been completely answered by his own hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Knox), who 
spoke from the bench behind him. The 
hon. Member for West Norfolk has asked 
what is the use of the fortifications at Al- 
derney. He has already been told, upon 
good authority, and I concur in the state- 
ment,. that these works will be of the 
utmost importance in war with reference 
to our operations in the Channel. Alder- 
ney on the one hand, and Portland on the 
other, will give us the means of watching 
all operations in the Channel, which I 
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think will be of great importance to the | 
safety and interest of the country. The|late Government for what they had done, 


hon. Member says the fortifications will 
require 5,000 men to defend them, and he 
asks who would lock up 5,000 men ona 
barren rock? But, as has been stated, 
the object is not to defend a barren rock, 
but to occupy a position bearing upon 
naval and military operations. Moreover, 
I can assure the hon. Gentleman that so far 
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from 5,000 men being required, in the opi. 
nion of Sir John Burgoyne and Lord Har. 
dinge, with whom I have often conversed 
on the subject, between 2,000 and 3,000 
men would hold these works against any 
force that could be brought against them, 
Again, if you have these forts, you must 
have a harbour, because you cannot throw 
troops upon an insulated position of that 
kind without the means of communicating 
with them by sea in order to supply them 
with provisions, besides having a certain 
amount of naval force to co-operate with 
them. Well, the forts are complete, the 
harbour is nearly finished, and all we ask 
the House is to give us the means of com- 
pleting the harbour to the extent which 
has already been fully explained—an ex. 
tent which may be carried out for the sum 
of £1,300,000. I therefore hope the 
House will not rescind the Vote which has 
heen passed in Committee. The matter 
has been fully discussed, and I trust the 
House will agree to the Report now be- 
fore it. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, that if the 
works at Alderney were finished only to 
the extent stated by the noble Lord, he 
pledged his own practical knowledge and 
reputation that the harbour would be per- 
fectly useless, inasmuch as it would simply 
have an open mouth towards the sea with- 
out the slightest protection. It was true 
that the late Government proposed a plan 
which might ultimately have cost about 
£2,000,000 ; but if we were to have a 
harbour at Alderney at all, the only one 
which could be of any value would be one 
constructed according to such a plan. He 
believed that all the money which had 
already been spent at Alderney had been 
thrown away, and therefore he should give 
his hearty support to the Amendment. 
The noble Lord had asked the House not 
to rescind the Vote of the Committee. 
The House was not asked to rescind that 
Vote, but merely to institute an inquiry, 
and he thought that the Government could 
not regard that as an unreasonable re- 
quest. The opponents of the Vote had no 
desire to blame either the present or the 


although he for one had always protested 
against the expenditure at Alderney ; but 
what they did complain of was that the 
Government had not the moral courage 
to look the matter fairly in the face, and 
to say, that as a great mistake had been 
made by some one, no more money should 
be wasted upon these works. 
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question before the House was whether 
they would throw away £900,000 already 
spent, or spend £300,000 more to turn 
the whole expenditure to good purpose. 
The most distinguished military and naval 
men had pronounced in favour of these 
works ; and we might be certain, that if we 
abandoned Alderney, and went to war with 
France, our neighbours would soon take it 
and spend double the money on it, if 
necessary. He believed that Alderney 
and Portland did really give us the com- 
mand of the Channel, and he hoped 
that no English Minister would be guilty 
of the poltroonery of abandoning the 
island. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 174; Noes 
118: Majority 56. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolution read 2°, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 23, 1862. 


Minurrs.}—Pouruic Brrts.—1* Public Houses 
(Scotland) Acts Amendment ; Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental. 

2* Peace Preservation (Ireland). 


PRINCE AZEEM-JAH, 
PETITION PRESENTED. 


Tur Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
a Petition had been sent to him for pre- 
sentation to their Lordships, purporting to 
come from Inhabitants of Bolton, and to 
be signed by a person named Witherington 
on behalf of a Committee. The petitioners 
prayed for an inquiry into the claims of 
Prince Azeem-Jah, of the Carnatic, with a 
view to the restoration of his rights. The 
noble Earl remarked that he knew nothing 
at all about the subject, but he confessed 
that it was matter of surprise to him that 
the inhabitants of Bolton should be as well 
acquainted with it as they would appear 
to be. He ventured to suggest to the in- 
habitants of Bolton and many other places 
in whose name similar petitions had been 
sent to that House that it might be advis- 
able for their Lordships to appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the manuer in which 
petitions were got up. There certainly 
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could not be a grosser breach of privilege 
than that which was committed in such 
cases. 

The noble Earl presented the Petition, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


Companies. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANIES, 
PETITIONS. 


Lorp REDESDALE, in presenting Pe- 
tions complaining of Powers of Electric 
Telegraph Companies and praying for Re- 
lief, said, he was anxious to draw the 
attention of their Lordships to the almost 
unlimited powers which, in some cases, 
had been intrusted to Telegraph Com- 
panies, and the daring manner in which 
they had been exercised. His attention 
had been for some time directed to the 
subject ; and while he admitted that there 
was a great deal of truth in the complaints 
that had been made, he was at the same 
time strongly impressed with the convic- 
tion that they must not interfere unduly 
with the extension of those telegraphs 
which were calculated to confer important 
advantage on the country, or prevent that 
competition which was necessary to secure 
anything like moderate charges for the 
transmission of messages. At the same 
time, there were great abuses in the mode 
in which these companies had interfered 
with public and private rights, that called 
for correction and amendment. The noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Stanley of Alderley), 
who adverted to this matter on a former 
occasion, appeared to think that it would 
be advisable to wait a little before steps 
were taken ; but his own opinion was that 
the subject could not be taken up too soon, 
because if they were allowed to go on as 
at present, a greater extent of injury would 
be committed. There had been placed in his 
hand eighteen petitions from landholders, 
trustees of turnpike and district roads, and 
others, complaining of the mischief which 
had been done by the manner in which 
these companies had placed their posts and 
wires in front of houses, and generally in- 
terfering with the enjoyment of private 
property. In one instance, the posts and 
wires of a telegraph company had been 
put up in the centre of the line of an 
unfinished footpath leading to a church, so 
as to render its completion impossible, 
Nobody could be more anxious than he 
was not unnecessarily to interfere with 
the rights acquired under private Acts; 
but if Parliament had acted incautiously 
or made a mistake in granting those rights, 
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it would be extremely objectionable if no- 
thing were done to correct the error. The 
rights of parties ought to be protected, and 
compensation given if they were interfered 
with. It would also be most desirable 
that these matters should be governed by 
one uniform Jaw. 

Lorp HATHERTON said, that as living 
in the centre of England, through which a 
great number of these lines passed, he took 
some interest in this subject, which well 
deserved the attention of their Lordships. 
A great number of petitions, complaining 
of the interference of these companies 
with public and private property, had 
come from the district with which he was 
more immediately connected, where, in 
several instances, poles and wires had been 
erected in most inconvenient proximity to 
private houses, without the owners being 
at all consulted, and without any one being 
aware of the existence of the telegraph 
company or their powers to act in such a 
manner, He was fully aware of the in- 
convenience of retrospective legislation ; 
but he thought it highly proper that in all 
cases parties should have notice, and, where 
property was interfered with, that com- 
pensation should be granted. He thought 


the subject might safely be left in the 
hands of the noble Chairman of Com- 
mittees, who had done so much to secure 
in the matter of private legislation con- 
sistency and uniformity of system. 


Lorn STANLEY of ALDERLEY 
said, he was quite ready to admit that 
the powers given to electric telegraph 
companies had been most extensive, and 
had operated, in many instances, most 
injuriously, Up to a very recent time 
telegraph companies had been satisfied 
with laying their wires along railways 
and canals, giving them the use of a wire 
for their own convenience, or making 
some other arrangement for their pri- 
vate advantage; but recently powers had 
been conferred upon them by Private Bills 
of which the public were not aware, which 
had given rise to very great inconvenience, 
and created a very strong feeling of sur- 
prise and animosity on the part of persons 
whose property had been injured by them. 
Petitions had been sent to him of the 
same nature as those which the noble 
Lord had presented, from persons in the 
neighbourhood of towns, complaining of 
the injuries they had sustained by the 
manner in which telegraphic wires were 
permitted to be laid. The fact was that 
the powers given under private Bills had 
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been extremely varied, and, in some cases, 
very eccentric, sometimes even giving 
power to cross private property without 
the consent of the owners or occupiers, and 
to pass along roads without the consent 
of surveyors or trustees. He concurred 
with his noble Friend, that it would be 
most desirable to have, if they could, a 
general measure, laying down some prin. 
ciple which might not deprive the public 
of the advantage arising from the compe- 
tition of various companies, and which, at 
the same time, would not violate or inter. 
fere with the rights of property. He 
would undertake, on the part of the 
Government, that the matter should be 
taken into consideration, and he should 
deem it his duty to consult with persons 
of experience for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether a measure to regulate the law 
on the subject might not be introduced 
and passed during the present Session, if 
practicable, with the approval of all parties. 
One peculiarity in this case was that 
electric telegraphs, unlike docks, harbours, 
and railways, had never been placed under 
the Board of Trade. The consequence 
was, that Telegraph Bills, if unopposed, 
were passed without any uotice being 
taken of them, and without the attention 
of Parliament being called to the extraor- 
dinary provisions contained in them. 
Lorp REDESDALE expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at the statement of the noble 
Lord, and trusted that the inquiry about 
to be instituted would result in something 
being done, . 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Eart DESART said, that considering 
the recent assassinations in Ireland, and 
those agrarian crimes which in past times 
had disgraced that country, and which 
appeared to be reviving in all their force, 
the Government had only done their duty 
in introducing this measure. He be- 
lieved, however, that-the real remedy for 
the evils that afflicted Ireland was to be 
found in the spread of education and en- 
lightenment in that country. He ex- 
pressed his conviction that the Roman 
Catholic priesthood might, if they pleased, 
do much towards preventing such acts by 
exercising their influence in aiding the au- 
thorities to bring the offenders to justice. . 
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Tue Eart or CORK said, he was not 
surprised that the noble Earl connected 
with Ireland should have called attention 
to those outrages which had lately occurred 
in Ireland, but doubted whether the pre- 
sent was the most fitting time to enter 
upon a discussion of the subject. He 
denied that the Roman Catholic clergy 
were in any way chargeable with sympa- 
thy for the crimes or the criminals, but, on 
the contrary, was satisfied that they de- 
tested them as much as the noble Earl or 
any one else, and were as anxious to bring 
the perpetrators of such diabolical acts to 
justice. He (the Earl of Cork) had in his 
pocket an address delivered from the altar 
by the parish priest of Brandon, in which 
he called upon his parishioners to give 
every information they could to the au- 
thorities, and to aid the ends of justice 
in every way in their power. He could 
assure the House that the great majority 
of the Roman Catholic clergy by no means 
shared in those views of religious hostility 
which the noble Earl attributed to them. 
The late outrages, as those in former 
years, were attributable to the misplaced 
attachment of the Irish people to the land. 
In Ireland the idea was generally enter- 
tained that the occupiers had as much 
right to the land as the owners, and: that 
no person was entitled to eject them. 
This feeling was encouraged, and revenge- 
ful feelings stimulated, by Ribbon societies 
and other secret and illegal combinations. 
He believed, however, that in a compara- 
tively short time, as the condition of the 
country was improved and confidence was 
established between the owners and tenants 
of the soil, that erroneous and dangerous 
notion would disappear. In other respects 
the country was unquestionably improving, 
and he earnestly entreated the Government 
to make some determined effort to put a 
stop to a system by which these agrarian 
offences were rendered comparatively easy 
of perpetration, and at the same time dif- 
ficult of detection. He regretted to say 
that that system was approaching very 
near to the county with which he was 
connected, and which up to the present 
time had been free from it. A neighbour 
of his, one of the best landlords in that 
part of the country, or indeed in Ireland, 
had recently received a threatening notice, 
and the brother of his own agent had also 
received a notice simply for having endea- 
be ra to enforce payment of a debt due 


Motion agreed to. 
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Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


COPYRIGHT (WORKS OF ART) BILL. 
COMMITTEE PUT OFF. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on the Copyright 
(Works of Art) Bill read. 

Eart GRANVILLE proposed that the 
Committee should be postponed till Thurs- 
day next, with the view to the considera- 
tion of the suggestions offered for its 
amendment. 

Lorp OVERSTONE trusted that the 
postponement of the Bill might be taken 
as an indication that the Government were 
alive to the full force of the objections 
which had recently been urged against it. 
It was not his intention to propose any 
amendments in Committee, because the 
vices of the Bill were so numerous, and so 
interwoven in its texture, that it would 
be impossible to bring the measure into 
a state in which it could be passed with 
satisfaction to the country ; but, neverthe- 
less, he might throw out one or two sug- 
gestions for the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. In the first place, he thought 
it was reasonable and proper that the 
words ‘‘ new and original” should be in- 
troduced before the word “ picture” in 
the first clause. Secondly, he thought, 
that if Parliament were prepared to grant 
a copyright, it ought at once and abso- 
lutely, without any necessity for negotia- 
tion or arrangement between the parties, 
to vest that right in the employer, and not 
in the artist. Such was the law in France, 
and in the discussion upon the Bill the 
other night the Lord Chancellor rested 
his argument upon the expediency and 
necessity of making our law correspond 
with that of our neighbours on the Conti- 
nent. His third suggestion had reference 
to the question of registration. Not a 
single word had yet been said in explana 
tion of that extraordinary clause in the 
Bill, which provided that copyright was 
to be obtained without the necessity of 
registration, except after the lapse of a 
twelvemonth. An arrangement more in- 
expedient, more impolitic, and more incon- 
sistent with justice, could not well have 
been devised. He trusted the objections 
which had been raise against the Bill 
would lead his noble Friend the President 
of the Council more carefully to consider 
its provisions, and introduce into it those 


} medifiontions of which it stood in need. 
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He thought, however, that the more the 
provisions of the Bill were examined, the 
more they would be found impracticable 
or disadvantageous. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that as the 
Committee was to be postponed, he would 
not now enter into these questions. It 
appeared to him that the noble Lord was 
attempting to rediscuss the second reading 
of the Bill, which had been agreed to last 
night. 

Lorpv TAUNTON observed, that under 
the operation of the Bill, as it stood, an 
artist in Australia who happened to make 
a copy of a work sent out to the colony, 
might do so without knowing that the 
work had been registered in this country ; 
and might, in consequence, unwittingly 
be subjected to all the inconvenience 
which the penal operation of the Bill 
weuld entail. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD reminded the 
noble Earl. (Earl Granville) that next 
Thursday was Ascension Day, when the 
House would not sit. 

Eart GRANVILLE agreed to fix Fri- 
day for the Committee. 

Committee put off to Friday next. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
half-past Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, May 23, 1862. 


Minutes. |—Pusiic Bitrs.— 1° Liverpool Fire 
Prevention Acts Amendment. 

3° Universities (Scotland) Act Amendment 
(No. 2), 


LUNATICS (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Sr EDWARD GROGAN said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, If he received a statement from the 
Lord Mayor and Municipal Council of Dub- 
lin on the 29th of September, 1861, pray- 
ing that the Citizens of Dublin might be 
relieved from the support of Lunatics not 
belonging to the Dublin District, and that 
additional Governors for the Richmond 
Lunatic Asylum might be selected from 
the Municipal Council ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL in reply said, he 
had received a statement from the Lord 
Mayor and Municipal Council of Dublin 
at the time mentioned, but the hon. Baro- 
net must know that the law as regarded 
Dublin was the same as was in force all 
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over Ircland, and the Government had no 
intention of exempting Dublin from the 
general law with respect to the char, 
ability of lunatics. As to the request that 
additional Governors for the Richmond 
Lunatic Asylum might be selected from 
the Municipal Council, there were some 
difficulties in the way of such an arrange. 
ment, but the subject was under the con- 
sideration of the Lord Lieutenant. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA—MR. JUSTICE 
BOOTHBY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he would beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, What action Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have taken in regard to the 
Petitions from both Houses of Parliament 
in South Australia, praying Her Majesty 
to remove Mr. Justice Boothby from the 
Bench of South Australia ; aud whether 
there will be any objection to produce the 
correspondence between Governor M‘Don- 
nell and the Duke of Neweastle on the sub- 
ject of those Petitions? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
seid, that his noble Friend the Colonial 
Secretary had not thought it his duty to 
advise the Crown to accede to the Address 
voted by both Houses of Parliament in 
South Australia, praying Her Majesty to 
remove Mr. Justice Boothby from the 
Bench. As to the correspondence between 
Governor M‘Donnell and the Duke of 
Newcastle on the subject of this address, 
the only objection to print it was its great 
bulk, if all the voluminous enclosures were 
given. But if the hon. Gentleman would 
be satisfied with such a selection as would 
be fair to all parties, he would lay the cor- 
respondence on the table. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he should be 
quite satisfied with this arrangement. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION— 
THE NAVY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
rose to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether the same privilege will be con- 
ferred on Officers serving in Her Majesty’s 
Navy as has been conferred on Officers serv- 
ing in the Army—namely, ten days’ leave 
of absence to visit the Exhibition ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
was afraid that he could not pledge the 
Admiralty to give every Officer ten days’ 
leave to visit the Exhibition, but they were 
desirous of affording every possible facility 
to Officers who wished to do so. 
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SEIZURE OF THE “BERMUDA.” 
QUESTION. 


Mra. MILDMAY said, he would beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether he has any infor- 
mation that the British steamer Bermuda 
was seized on her voyage from one British 
colony to another by a ship of war belong- 
ing to the Federal States of America ; 
and, if it be true, whether the Government 
have taken any steps in consequence? 

Mr. LAYARD in reply said, the Go- 
yernment had received information that the 
Bermuda had been seized by an American 
ship of war ; but as the case had been re- 
ferred to the Law Officers of the Crown, 
at this moment he was unable to give the 
hon. Gentleman any information on the 
subject. 


THE CHAPTER-HOUSE OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Whether the Chapter-house of West- 
minster Abbey is public property ; if so, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
about to restore it to the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Westminster, and under what con- 
ditions ? 

Mr. PEEL said, there was no doubt 
that the Chapter-house was public property, 
but no resolution had been come to by 
the Government on the subject, nor, as far 
as he knew, had any plan been submit- 
ted by the Dean and Chapter upon which 
action could be taken. 


MIDDLE LEVEL INUNDATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Lonv STANLEY said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he will lay on the 
table the Copy of an application from the 
Mayor of Lynn asking him to interfere for 
the purpose of preventing the further ex- 
tension of the floods in the fen districts, 
together with other Papers on the subject ; 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will state to the House the nature of the 
answer which has been given to this appli- 
cation ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Two or three 
days ago, Sir, I received letters from the 
Mayor of Lynn and from the incumbent 
of a parish in the neighbourhood, who 
expressed their opinion that sufficient 
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means were not being used to arrest 
the progress of this calamity, and guard 
against its recurrence. I forwarded these 
letters immediately to the Middle Level 
Commissioners, and received a prompt 
answer inclosing the report of Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, the engineer, which was read in the 
House yesterday by the hon. Member for 
Huntingdonshire (Mr. Fellowes). There 
can be no objection to lay those Papers 
upon the table. About an hour ago, as 
the noble Lord is awave, I received a de- 
putation of Members connected with that 
part of the country, and of gentlemen resi- 
dent there, and they mentioned several 
important points to which they wished the 
attention of the Middle Level Commis- 
sioners still to be directed. I requested 
them to reduce that statement to writing, 
which they undertook to do. This shall 
be transmitted to the Commissioners, with 
a view to call their attention to these 
points, and urge the necessity of every 
exertion being made to guard against the 
recurrence of this calamity at the approach 
of the spring tides. 


POOR LAW INSPECTORS AND THE 
INCOME TAX.—QUESTION, 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether Poor Law Inspectors 
receiving salaries of £700 a year, and 
commuted allowances of £300, were 
charged Income Tax upon £1,000 a 
year, and allowed superannuation upon 
£700 a year only; and if so, upon what 
principle this distinction was made ? 

Mr. PEEL said, tte allowance of £300 
a year to cover the personal expenses in- 
curred by the Inspectors was not reckoned 
in calculating the pension, it being the 
invariable practice to exclude any such 
payments from the emoluments upon 
which the persion was founded. As to 
whether these sums properly formed part 
of the taxable income of those officers, 
that was not so much under the control of 
the Treasury as the other point. He was 
informed that the assessor in the Office 
of the Poor Law Board thought that the 
£300 allowance ought to be taxed, but he 
was also informed by the Board of Inland 
Revenue that the question had never been 
referred to them, and that in their opinion, 
supposing the £300 to be spent by the In- 
spectors in the form contemplated by the 
allowance, it would not be subject to In- 
come Tax. 
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SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do leave the Chair.” 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to call 
attention to the existence of serious and 
increasing distress in the western and 
south-western districts of the County 
Cork ; to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land if his attention has been directed to 
the condition of these localities ; and, if 
so, whether he has taken any steps him- 
self, or advised any steps to be taken, 
with a view to their immediate or prospec- 
tive relief? If he could possibly have 
avoided again bringing forward that pain- 
ful subject, he would most gladly have 
done so; but having introduced the sub- 
ject on former occasions, he felt it to be 
his duty to persevere, and more especially 
as he desired to obtain a statement from 
the representative of the Irish Govern- 
ment in that Honse, frankly and fairly 
admitting that the distress in Ireland—but 
he (Mr. Maguire) would now say in those 
particular localities to which he now wish- 
ed to direct the attention of the House 
—was worthy of every consideration. 
The principal object which he had in 
view in again calling attention to this 
subject was to induce the right hon. Baro- 
net the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
deal with this question in a fair and kindly 
spirit and not to check the tide of sym- 
pathy which he (Mr. Maguire) asserted 
was ready to flow in the direction of those 
unfortunate people, who were suffering 
from no bad conduct of their own, but 
from a dispensation of Providence. It 
was his intention, on the present occasion, 
to confine himself to one locality in Ire- 
land. He would not ask the right hon. 
Baronet or the House to follow him even 
over one entire county; but he should 
take certain portions of that county, and 
show such a state of distress as must con- 
vince any impartial Gentleman that it was 
well worthy of the serious attention of 
the Government and of the commiseration 
of the people of the United Kingdom. 
IIe must tell the House that he had sent 
a confidential person down to certain dis- 
tricts of the County Cork, with instruc- 
tions to go into the houses of the people, 
to observe for himself, make minute in- 
quiry, and to represent the real state of 
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things without exaggeration, and without 
any intention of producing effect. Three let. 
ters of that gentleman had been published 
some fortnight since; and these letters 
he (Mr. Maguire) at once placed in the 
hands of the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, with a request that 
he would institute an inquiry himself, and 
would send down some person to those 
localities with a view of ascertaining the 
real facts of the case—because all he (Mr, 
Maguire) desired was, that the Govern. 
ment should make themselves masters of 
the precise state of things. The last let- 
ter which he (Mr. Maguire) had received 
was even more distressing and more pitia. 
ble than the others, and that letter he had 
also placed in the hands of the right hon, 
Baronet. Therefore every impartial man 
must acquit him, on the present occasion, 
of any desire to exaggerate. The facts 
he stated on the authority of a gentleman 
who was the chief member of the journal 
with which he (Mr. Maguire) was con- 
nected, and he could answer for his ve- 
racity, for his faithfulness, and for his 
powers of observation. Those districts to 
which he should confine his observations 
were Cape Clear, Sherkin Island, the vil- 
lage of Baltimore, in the parish of Rath, 
in the union of Skibbereen, and two or 
three places in the union of Castletown. 
He might mention, with respect to these 
localities, that as a rule the crops had 
utterly failed. The potato erep did not 
| last longer than from one month to three 
| months, and in no,case had it lasted be 
| yond Christmas. The wheat crop was an 
utter failure, as was the oat crop gene- 
;rally. With two bad harvests and such 
| a failure of the crops, he asked the right 
hon. Baronet what could there be in these 
| localities, which entirely depended on the 
| success of the harvest, but misery, wreteh- 
|edness, and privation? The right hon 
| Gentleman might say by-and-by, ‘*Thank 
God, there have been no deaths by star- 
vation.”” But why had there not been 
deaths from starvation? Because the 
| poor supported the poor. The people di- 
| vided amongst each other their own last 
| resources. If the neighbour of a destitute 
person had a small quantity of meal in 
his house, half of it was given to the poor 
neighbour ; and wherever credit was pos- 
sessed by any of this stricken community, 
that credit was exercised for the benefit 
of those who were more reduced than 
himself. The most extraordinary instances 
of this reckless charity on the part of 
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the poor could be adduced. He said this | Several other families were also visited, 
to the credit of his countrymen, and to | and with all the destitution was equally 
the credit of those who, though stricken, | great. In most cases the information ag 
freely reached out the hand of charity to 'to their cireumstances was obtained only 
those who were more wretched than them- in answer to direct questions, and the cor. 
selves. He asked the House to follow him | respondent added that it appeared to him 
jnto the cabins of a few of these people. | they were on the verge of starvation. He 


He asked the House, in the name cf com- | (Mr. Maguire) would only state with re- 
mon humanity, to give their attention to the | ference to Cape Clear that the population 
descriptions given of these poor people by ; was about 600, and, as a rule, all these 
a faithful narrator, and he was sure they | people were in the most abject misery, 
could not fail to enlist their sympathy in | They had no fuel properly so called, and 
their behalf. 
his correspondent stated — 


With regard to Cape Clear, | the only fuel with which they were able to 
cook a scanty meal was some firs or dried 

“ Everywhere a picture of misery met the eye. cowdung. He next — to Sherkin 
Most of the houses were of the most miserable | Island. The correspondent discribed SIMI» 
description, and in scarcely one was a bit of fuel | lar scenes on this island to those which 
to be seen. Everywhere want and destitution | he witnessed on Cape Clear. He stated 


seemed to have reached their extremest limits ; | that as he was about leaving the mainland 
the only food to be seen anywhere being yellow | 


Indian meal, and in some houses there was none 
even of that. Unwholesome as such food must 
be when badly cooked, it was made still worse by 
the mixture of a kind of seaweed, which was 
gathered on the rocks for the purpose of eking 
out the insufficient quantity of Indian meal.” 


The correspondent then narrated his visit 
to several houses on the island, in all of 
which he described the same misery as 
existing. One was that of a woman named 
Shea, a widow, whose stock of food con- 
sisted of five quarts of Indian corn, which 
she had borrowed from the charity of her 
neighbours ; the correspondent observing 
that he could scarcely credit the extent 
of this charity of the poor towards each 
other, if he had not seen it. Another 
house visited was that of a small farmer 
who paid £6 a year for his land; but 
having been unable to pay last year’s 
rent, the only one which he owed, an 
ejectment was served on him. The con- 
dition of the family of that poor man was 
thus described — 


“When we entered this man’s house, his wife 
and children were there before us, A description 
of the house would only be a repetition of what I 
stated before regarding others, but the children 
and the mother herself appeared to be ina very 
advanced state of starvation. The children were 
sitting silently on rude seats near each other. 
Their faces were deadly pale, their eyes without 
lustre, and the appearance of the limbs was ab- 
solutely frightful—they were literally skin and 
bone. The lower parts of the legs had lost all 
human shape, the calves having disappeared al- 
together, and leaving nothing but the bone tightly 
covered with a coat of skin. A more complete 
Pleture of starvation could not be seen. ‘their 
whole food that day—it was then late in the after- 
neen—had been a basin of Indian meal, which a 
neighbour, who perhaps was little better off 
than themselves, had given them, and a morsel 
of food was not in the house when I visited it.” 


for this island, he saw a man named James 
| Driscoll, whom he found leaning against a 
wall, exhausted, on his way home to Cape 
Clear from Skibbereen, whither he had 
gone to get a bag of Indian meal, but 
without success. He was a fisherman, 
but his gear had been worn out, and he 
had no means of replacing it. The writer 
said ‘* he (Driscoll) had eaten nothing since 
Saturday morning, and when I saw him it 
was near two o'clock in the afternoon 
(Sunday). As he was walking away, his 
knees were bending under him from weak- 
ness.’’ One of the houses visited was that 
of a man named William Sullivan, who 
with his wife and five children, had his 
father and mother also living with them. 
They were all crouching near the hearth, 
and the children were wasted and shrunk 
to skeletons. He had been engaged last 
year as a fisherman, and had an acre of 
ground planted with potatoes, but the bad 
season had reduced them to destitution. 
When visited there was not a morsel of 
food in the house. Another family was 
that of the name of Cadogan, who had 
often been for days without food, once 
from Tuesday until Friday. The same 
was the case with a Protestant family 
named Connell, consisting of the husband 
and wife, two sons, and four daughters, 
Most of the children had only just re- 
covered from fever, and all presented 
the most wretched appearance. The next 
case was that of the family of Florence 
Driscoll, on Sherkin Island — 


“ He has four children, and when I entered, his 
wife and two of his daughters were within. The 
wife was a respectable-looking woman, of an ap- 
pearance superior to the generality of her neigh- 
bours, The daughters, who were seated at spin» 
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ning-wheels, were young girls of about fourteen 
and sixteen years of age, and both remarkably 
good-looking, but thin and miserably clothed. 
The mother stated that they had earned some 
money to buy clothes, but had been obliged to 
expend it on food for themselves and the other 
members of the family. They all appeared to be 
suffering under the deepest privation, and the 
mother stated that on more than one occasion 
they had been several days without food—once 
from Tuesday until Friday.” 


It might be said there had been no deaths 
from starvation; the reason was the ex- 
treme charity of the poor people towards 
each other. Here was an instance of it— 


“One man, whose own appearance bespoke 
anything but the possession of wealth, but who 
had some little credit left, had gone security for 
about a score of bags of Indian meal for families 
who have at present no visible means of raising 
a shilling, nor any prospect of it, unless some- 
thing is done for their relief, and he will be ob- 
liged to pay for all, should those who got it not 
meet with some piece of good fortune which will 
enable them to pay, but of which there seems 
little or no prospect. But this is not all he did. 
The extent to which the man was involving him- 
self for others seemed to have frightened the 
dealers, for they finally refused to accept his secu- 
rity any further, and he then handed over to the 
poor man, on whose behalf he had tendered it, a 
bag of meal which he had purchased for his own 
use. This man has a wife and children, and 
when asked why he ran the risk of involving 


himself to such an extent, and, perhaps, of 
plunging his family into destitution, his reply 
was, that he could not find it in his conscience 
to see others starving while he could procure 
them food.” 


He now came to the village of Baltimore, 
which was situated on the mainland, and 
though the destitution there was not so 
great as in the islands, yet the description 
given of it showed that the people were in 
a chronic state of misery. The corre- 
spondent stated that the people exhibited 
singular charity towards each other. A 
widow of the name of Brown, the holder of 
a small farm, had gone security for some 
twenty-six bags of meal for those living 
near her, although she did not expect that 
ten would be paid for; and she stated that 
if she had not done it many of them would 
have died in a week, adding that she could 
not abandon them to such a fate while she 
was able to assist them. Here was an- 
other case of misery from the village of 
Baltimore— 

“In the next house we visited, a young woman, 
remarkably handsome, with features beautifully- 
chiselled, but pale, wan, and depressed-looking, 
was sitting on the ground, with a pale, sickly- 

, looking infant in ber lap, and another child, a 
little older, lying asleep in some rags at her side. 
Near her was seated an old woman, her mother- 
in-law. The young woman’s husband, Timothy 


Mr. Maguire 
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Driscoll, was the occupier of the house, which wag 
without a chair or table, or even a bed, except 
some straw or rags thrown on the floor. He had 
held a small lot of land, at a rent of £4 12s,, but 
had been ejected at the last Bantry Sessions, 
The young woman was crying as she answered 
the inquiries put to her. She had often been two 
days with but one meal ; and such was the weak. 
ness to which she had been several] times reduced 
that she was unable to hold her baby in her lap, 
but had been obliged to lay it on the gound along. 
side her.” 

The poor people had not brought this 
misery on themselves by intemperance; 
and one publican stated that he had re. 
ceived only 2s. 6d. in two days. In the 
parish of Agbadown, which was five or six 
miles to the west of Skibbereen, the con. 
dition of the people was not so bad as in 
other districts. There was, however, little 
or no employment, and the credit on which 
the best-cireumstanced of the people had 
lived was fast failing. There was, he was 
glad to say, an abundance of food in the 
country; but it was very fine to say there 
was plenty of cheap food to a man who had 
not sixpence in the world, and no present 
means of earning it. You might as well 
tell a man who solicited alms in a London 
street, and who was hungry and almost 
naked, that there was plenty of food and 
clothing in the shops about him. In the 
cities of Cork, Limerick, Dublin, Water- 
ford, and Belfast, food was cheap; but 
when it travelled sixty or seventy miles, 
and reached the poor people in small quan- 
tities, and especially those whose credit 
was broken down, it was at famine price; 
it rose in price nearly 100 per cent be- 
tween the city of Cork and the places he 
had named, and the rate of interest charged 
by small dealers was exorbitant. They 
charged 24s, or 25s. for a bag of meal 
which would be sold for nearly half that 
price in the city of Cork ; and they charged 
4d. or 6d. a month for every month the 
money remained unpaid. The writer, how- 
ever, remarked— 

“In justice to the dealers, it should be added 
that the risk is very great, and that there are 
many debts now in their books of which they will 
never get a farthing. To one of them alone small 
sums are due amounting altogether to about 
£4,000, and his prospects of payment depend 
principally on the next harvest.” 

And he (Mr. Maguire) was speaking 4 
few days since to a gentleman from the 
district, who told him that to three meal 
merchants in two unions debts to the 
amount of £26,000 were due—which sum 
represented half the annual Poor Law 
valuation of those unions. In the parish 
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of Clanlaurence, in the union of Castle- 
town, Berehaven, the correspondent whom 
he had named described the people as 
living wholly on credit obtained from small 
shopkeepers at exorbitant interest, and 
having the greatest abhorrence to enter 
the workhouse. He visited, amongst 
others, in the village of Inchintaglin, a 
family named Harrington, whom he re- 
presented as literally dying by inches of 
starvation. The description given of 
this unhappy man was painful in the ex- 
treme— 

“The first house I entered there was that 
of Darby Harrington. Harrington himself was 
within before us, and the first glance was suffi- 
cient to show the extent to which he must have 
suffered from hunger. He was the very imper- 
sonation of famine. His cheeks were sunken and 
hollow, and there was a wild scared expression 
in his eyes, which told clearly that his mental 
faculties were giving way under the strong pres- 
sure of hunger. As to his physical powers, they 
had already very nearly departed, and he was 
actually dying by slow stages of starvation. A 
wife, two children, and his mother-in-law com- 

his family, and all they had to eat was 
what little the mother-in-law could get among 
the neighbours. None of them had eaten any- 
thing that morning, and over the fire—which 
was fed by green furze—was a pot in which a 
small quantity of Indian meal was boiling. A 
man would have eaten the entire of it with ease, 
and this was to be the sole meal of the family 
for the day. It had been collected shortly before 
by the mother-in-law, but for whose exertions 
in this way the entire family would have starved. 
Harrington holds a small plot of ground at a 
yearly rent of £4. He paid a portion of the 
last gale with some money which he had earned 
in Waterford. He could not get work at home ; 
and even if employment were offered to him, 
when I saw him he could not avail of the offer, 
for his strength was entirely gone. He had 
some potatoes in his land ; but though he 
manure for it lying near his house, he was 
unable, through weakness, to take it to the land 
and spread it. His appearance bespoke the 
truth of the statement, for, as I have already 
remarked, it was that of a man dying of starva- 
tion. The only furniture in the house was two 
chairs. The bed consisted of some straw, with 
one small thin quilt.” 


In the village of Derrilough the state of 
a family named Crowley was described -— 


“ The children were the very pictures of famine, 
and a little girl, the child of a neighbour, who had 
come to the Crowleys’ house in the hopes of finding 
a spark of fire there to warm herself, was a really 
horrifying spectacle, She was literally reduced 
to skin and bone ; her lower limbs, which were left 
to a great extent uncovered by her scanty frock 
when she stood up, were without the slightest 
appearance of calves, and the bones, covered 
tightly with skin, were all that remained.” 


He (Mr. Maguire) could have given hun- 
dreds of cases of the same kind, but he 
had said enough to show that in the islands 
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of Cape Clear and Sherkin, on the main- 
land of Baltimore, and in the parish of 
Clanlaurence, there was actual famine; that 
there was no food except what was obtain- 
ed by credit; and that the people were 
steeped to their eyes in poverty and debt. 
What demand did he make? He wished, 
in the first place, that the right hon. Baro- 
net the Irish Secretary would frankly ad- 
mit the existence of grievous distress, and 
not prevent those who were willing to 
relieve it doing so. In Ireland the exist- 
ence of this distress was believed; and so 
impressed were the merchants and traders 
of Cork by the statements of the parish 
priest of Rath, in which Cape Clear, Sher- 
kin, and Baltimore were situated—that in 
a few hours he coliected £100 from them. 
The people of England believed there was 
no such distress in Ireland. They were 
ready to send their money to the artisans 
of Lancashire, and he wished that those 
people could obtain more of the bounty of 
those who had money to spare, for he be- 
lieved they stood in need of it. He would 
not charge the Government with wilful 
cruelty or insensibility to the miseries of 
the people in Ireland, but they had turned 
back the tide of human sympathy from Ire- 
land. Many a man who had sent £20 for 
the relief of the distress in Lancashire, 
buttoned his pocket tight: and hardened 
his heart when he heard the statement 
of the right hon. Baronet, that there 
was no distress in Ireland that could 
not be met by the ordinary resources of 
the law. The Poor Law did not touch 
the distressed people, and it was not 
that they would not avail themselves of 
what it offered on account of the Roman 
Catholic bishops having advocated the 
amendment of the law. Let not the right 
hon. Baronet deal with one narrow case 
for the purpose of disproving his state- 
ment; but let him attempt to disprove, if 
he could, that the general features of the 
localities referred to were misery and pri- 
vation of the most extreme nature. Let 
him deal with this matter as a statesman 
and as a man with a heart in his bosom. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, a few 
nights ago, proposed a very questionable 
plan, which would entail an expenditure of 
£1,000,000, for building receptables for 
whales and mammoths of various kinds. 
That right hon. Gentleman would do much 
more good by consenting to advance a loan 
of money for the completion of the rail- 
way from Bandon to Skibbereen, the works 
on which had been stopped by the present 
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depression in that district. That money 
might be perfectly secured on the baronies, 
the county, and the line itself. If the 
Government would make an advance, the 
contractors would commence work next 
week or the week after, and thus employ- 
ment would be given to a large number of 
the distressed, who would be able not only 
to support themselves and families, but 
to relieve those who were more distressed 
than themselves. It was with a feeling of 
reluctance and humiliation that he brought 
this subject again before the House, but 
when lives were at stake he need not apo- 
logize for having done so, He hoped it 
would be seen that he had stated the case 
fairly, and he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would now admit that distress did 
prevail in Ireland. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: Sir, it is not 
my intention to occupy the attention of 
the House for more than three or four 
minutes, because upon three or four ocea- 
sions I have had the opportunity of answer- 
ing the remarks of the hon. Gentleman, 
and showing, that however the Government 
may regret the distress which they have 
never denied existed in some portions of 
the south and south-west, it was still im- 


possible for the Government to foresee all 
the circumstances to which he has referred. 
The cases to which the hon. Gentleman 
has now directed attention, appear to have 
been brought under his notice by a special 
correspondent whom he has sent to the 


district. The Government cannot, how- 
ever, pay attention to the accounts in every 
local newspaper, but must gather its in- 
formation from those sources and from the 
ordinary operation of the Poor Law. Out 
of courtesy to the hon. Member, I re- 
quested the Poor Law Commissioners to 
send down an Inspector to inquire specially 
into the cases to which he referred. The 
Inspector, Mr. Horsley, stated, that al- 
though there was a certain amount of dis- 
tress and suffering in the islands off the 
village of Baltimore, it did not exceed that 
which prevailed in ordinary seasons. Mr. 
Horsley further reported on May 21— 

“The sanitary condition of the population is, 
upon the whole, excellent ; and that, notwithstand- 
ing the privations and hardships to which a consi- 
derable portion of it has lately been subjected, fever 
and sickness, the usual concomitants of a want of 
sufficient food and other necessaries of life, have 
not hitherto manifested themselves to any appre- 
ciable extent. I do not apprehend that any 
deaths will occur from actual starvation. Sucha 
calamity will be averted by prompt and liberal 
action on the part of the Board of Guardians, and 
by the benevolent exertions now being made.” 


Mr, Maguire 
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I would submit it to the House, that it ig 
only through the legitimate operation of the 
Poor Law Board that the Government can 
interfere. Of course, if the Government 
bestow money on the people, it will be a 
direct assistance to the landlords, who are 
bound, under the operation of the Poor 
Law, to contribute what is necessary for 
the locality. To show the hon. Member 
that I am not unmindful of the particular 
districts to which he has referred, I ma 

state, that as far back as October I re. 
quested the Commissioners to write to the 
board of guardians at Skibbereen, ex. 
presing my belief that probably one reliey- 
ing officer would not be sufficient, and 
urging the necessity of appointing a second 
officer. The board replied, that in their 
opinion there was no necessity for appoint 
ing a second relieving officer; but that if 
they found it was desirable, they would im. 
mediately do so. Again, in February, I 
urged on the board the propriety of in- 
creasing their staff ; but, of course, when 
representations are made that they have at 
command sufficient means of meeting the 
pressure which may arise, the Government 
must act accordingly. I am glad to hear 
the hon. Member acknowledge that there 
is an abundance of food in the country, 
I believe that throughout the west and 
south-west of Ireland food was never more 
plentiful than during the past season. The 
hon. Member has referred to several cases 
of distress. I have no doubt that my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Poor Law 
Board would also be able to point out 
many severe cases of privation and suffer. 
ing in Lancashire, but it is impossible 
for the Executive to prevent altogether 
the misery which is endured by those who 
dwell in very poor cabins and are exposed 
to great hardships. I trust the House 
will believe what I have stated on former 
occasions, that we have done all we«ould, 
by earnest attention to the matter, by ur- 
gent representations to local boards, and 
by other means, to alleviate individual 
cases of distress. Iam happy to be able 
to assure the House that during the six 
weeks from the 5th of April to the 10th of 
May there has been a progressive decrease 
in the numbers receiving relief, amounting 
in the total to 3,284. Both in Skibbereen 
and Castletown Unions there is abundance 
of accommodation for the poor. Not half 
of either union-house is full. We have 
given directions to the board of guardians 
when to give outdoor relief, and I do not 
see that the Government can do more than 
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urge on the local boards the necessity of 
taking every possible measure to meet the 
ressure of the occasion. Great charity 
has been shown by the landed gentlemen 
towards the poor, and also by the poor to- 
wards each other. With every respect 
for the hon. Gentleman, I believe his as- 
sertions are exaggerated. I have just 
received a telegram with reference to 
Aghadown. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: It is very important 
Ishould remind the House that I stated 
that Aghadown was not in so bad a con- 
dition as other places. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I sent Mr. 
Horsley to inquire into the statements of 
the Special Commissioner of the Cork 
Examiner, and he reports as follows on 
the 22nd of May :— 

“The statements of the Cork Examiner corre- 
spondence with the paper of the 14th of May, as 
to the condition of the population of the marshes 
of Aghadown, give a grossly overcharged picture 
of the actual state of the district.” 


Mr. MAGUIRE: What of the other 
districts ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I have already 
spoken of Skibbereen and Castletown, I 
have received the following communication 
from the board of guardians of the latter 
union, dated the 8th of May:— 


“This Board further states that it disbelieves 
the very exaggerated reports of destitution spread 


‘by a party, and which have had the effect of en- 


couraging idleness and discontent at imaginary 
wrongs among the poor. They cannot too highly 
blame the promoters of these false reports ; this 
(Mary Murphy’s case) being the only case of 
alleged destitution, it will hardly support the 
views of those who had raised this cry of distress.” 


I think, therefore, I have ‘shown that in 
the cases of Castletown, Skibbereen, and 
Aghadown that degree of suffering does 
not exist which the hon. Gentleman, being 
no doubt himself misled, asks the House 
to believe. I have received the following 
statement from the county of Cork as to 
the condition of the crops :— 

“ From all quarters the most cheering accounts 
of the prospects of the entire crop in the county 
of Cork have arrived. For many years there has 


not been so good a likelihood of an abundant 
yield of cereals and green crops.” 


The prospect for the future is therefore 
encouraging. I hope the hon. Member 
will not repeat the allegations which he 
has brought against the Government. 
From September to the present time I 
have myself endeavoured to ascertain the 
real circumstances of every case which 
has been brought under the notice of the 
Government. I do not believe the hon. 
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Member will persuade the House that we 
have neglected the interests of the poor, 
or been unmindful of those duties which 
are entailed on us by the position which 
we occupy. 


CAPTAIN COLES’S CUPOLA. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Apmirat WALCOTT: Sir, my only ob- 
ject in asking the indulgence of the House 
for a few moments is to remove any im- 
pression of incorrectness in a statement on 
the part of Captain Cowper Coles, of the 
Royal Navy, in his letter to the editor of 
The Times, dated May 12th, last, in which 
he said ‘that the shield now fitted in the 
Trusty floating battery was put together 
without his knowledge—that it was only 
through the press that he learnt it was 
being done—and that he had not been al- 
lowed to superintend it.”” The noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty distinctly 
stated that permission to this effect had 
been granted to Captain Coles, and per- 
fectly vindicated the accuracy of his state- 
ment, that that officer had been consulted 
by the Admiralty. Allow me to reconcile 
and explain the apparent—for it is only, of 
course, an apparent discrepancy in these 
statements. On Saturday, May 10th, 
Captain Coles called upon me, and said 
that his patent and his reputation would be 
prejudiced and imperilled, if his Cupola 
shield should be subjected to the fire of a 
150 pounder-gun, unless it was placed in 
a proper condition under his own charge. 
He mentioned that he had already com- 
municated with the Admiralty to that 
effect, and received for answer that he 
would not be held responsible for the re- 
sult. This, I said, seemed to me decidedly 
unjust, and I would therefore write a letter 
to the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Admiralty expressing my intention to call 
his notice to this cireumstance in my place 
on Monday, May 12th. I did so, Captain 
Coles left London for Portsmouth on the 
afternoon of Saturday, May 10th. On 
the evening of that day, at half-past eight 
o’clock, a letter from the Admiralty, giving 
him full power over the construction of his 
shield, was delivered at his town lodging. 
That letter so delivered after post hours 
could not be forwarded that night; Sun- 
day was not a post-day, and he did not 
ceive it until his return to London on 
Tuesday. On reaching Portsmouth, Cap- 
tain Coles read a paragraph in a news- 
paper which left the impression on his 
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mind, that the Zirusty was to proceed to 
Shoeburyness, and there would be exposed 
to a trial which’ his shield was not prepared 
to stand in its existing defective condition. 
Alarmed for his repute and patent, he 
wrote the letter dated Monday the 12th, to 
The Times. These facts will substantiate 
the correctness of Captain Coles’s state- 
ments. He was naturally anxious that the 
long and costly work of years of anxious 
thought and toil should not be wrecked in 
a moment. He felt that he was respon- 
sible at once to his profession and to the 
country, and that every eye would be fixed 
upon an experiment, which, if successful, 
would make him a national benefactor, 
and, if proved a failure, would expose him 
to certain confusion. It was a matter of 
professional life or death tohim. Itisa 
circumstance of deep satisfaction to me to 
be enabled to do this act of simple justice 
to a brother officer, and to clear away any 
doubts that may possibly have suggested 
themselves previous to this explanation. 
I am heartily glad that the Board of Admi- 
ralty has now placed the shield so abso- 
lutely under Captain Coles’s control that 
it may be tested beyond a doubt, for by 
the issue the great absorbing problem of 
the day, the capability of armoured ships 
to resist ordnance, will be, for the time at 
least, decisively solved. I feel assured that 
hon. Members have not only made allow- 
ance for an individual officer, confronted 
with an all-powerful Board on the issue of 
@ question momentous to himself, but have 
even granted him their sympathy whtn he 
availed himself of a privilege which is open 
to the humblest as well as to the highest 
in the land, and is used by both—I mean 
an appeal to the country at large ; nor is 
it to be overlooked that Captain Coles stood 
in the character of the inventor of the 


shield. 


I feel, Sir, that I am only stating 
an obvious fact, when I say that this officer 
only asks that consideration which no true 
Englishman ever denies to another—‘*‘ Fair 
play and no favour,” and that, iu this 
House at least, he will never ask it in vain. 


CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm MORTON PETO said, he wished 
to call the attention of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department to the 
punishment awarded in recent cases of 
personal violence. He would first refer to 
@ case which occurred on the 29th April, in 
which a violent assault was committed upon 
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a barman who was furiously attacked 
whilst humanely endeavouring to protect 
a helpless man. The police found him 
bleeding profusely, and he was for a great 
length of time unable to return to hig 
service. The person who committed this 
assault was fined 10s., which was imme- 
diately paid. The next case he (Sir M, 
Peto) wished to mention was that of a 
savage attack upon a respectable young 
woman, who received a violent blow in the 
face, cutting it open, so that she bled 
continuously during the night and fainted 
several times. The assailant was sen- 
tenced to twenty-one days’ hard labour. In 
the same week and at the same police court 
& person was sentenced to forty-two days’ 
hard labour for breaking a shop window 
worth 25s., so that the punishment for 
breaking a pane of glass was twice that 
which was inflicted for nearly killing a 
young woman. On the 20th of May a man 
was convicted of stabbing a policeman, and 
was sentenced to a month’s hard labour in 
prison, On the same day, at the Middle- 
sex Sessions, a person was convicted of 4 
violent assault on two policemen in the 
execution of their duty, and he was sen- 
tenced to nine months’ impzisonment and 
hard labour. On the other hand, a person 
who was found guilty at the same sessions 
of obtaining eight shillings’ worth of goods 
by false pretences was sentenced to three 
years’ penal servitude. In most cases of 
violent assault he found that intoxication 
was pleaded as an excuse. In his opinion 
such a plea should never be admitted 
where the life of an individual was endan- 
gered. He trusted he had said enough to 
call for the interference of the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment. 

Sr GEORGE GREY said, it was no 
doubt very desirable that adequate punish- 
ment should be dealt out in cases of violent 
assault. The particular cases to which his 
hon. Friend referred he knew nothing of, 
with the exception of two to which his 
attention had been specially called, and 
which had been adjudicated upon by the 
Lord Mayor of London. He did not think, 
after reading the reports which appeared 
in the newspapers, that there was any- 
thing to justify his interference, or in di- 
recting the attention of the Lord Mayor 
to them with a view to explanation. It 
would be wrong from merely reading 4 
report in a newspaper to come to a con- 
clusion that a judge had failed in his duty, 
who had not only heard the evidence, but 
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had seen the witnesses give it, and had at Paris there was a naval and military 
made up his mind upon the facts of the aide-de-camp, whose special function it was 
case an clearly proved before him. The to furnish this country with accurate in- 
law necessarily gave a discretion to the | formation as to the strength of the united 





magistrates in awarding punishment, and 
be need hardly observe that the Secretary 
of State had no power of increasing that 
punishment. In case, however, of a pun- 
ishment being too severe, it was in the pre- 
rogative of the Crown to mitigate it. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES—THE ARMA- 
MENTS OF FRANCE. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Sir ROBERT CLIFTON said, he rose 
to call attention to the increased expen- 
diture for National Defences in time of 
Peace, and to move for Papers respect- 
ing the Armaments of France. The sub- 
ject was one of great importance, not only 
to the taxpayers of this country, but to 
every hon. Member in the House who 
had come there pledged to retrenchment 
and economy. He was afraid that when 
such hon. Gentlemen met their constituents 
at the end of the Session they would have 
but a sorry account to give of themselves. 
He believed that the armaments of France 
were far from being so large as had been 
stated, and hoped to be able to show that 
they had lately been much reduced. The 
noble Lord stated the other night that 
France had built and was building thirty- 
one iron ships and had 646,000 men 
under arms. [Viscount PALMERSTON : 
That is a mistake; it should be 
446,000.] He must then have misunder- 
stood the noble Viscount. He stated, 
however, that in addition there were 
170,000 conscripts of the present year 
who might be called out in a moment, be- 
sides 200,000 of the National Guard. 
When M. Fould entered office, Europe was 
told that France was about to practise 
economy in all her national expenditure, 
and especially with regard to her army 
and navy. The statement of the noble 
Lord, however, was most inconsistent with 
the observance of those promises. Last 
year a law was made that no extraordinary 
loan should be granted for war purposes ; 
and the Army Estimates for the present 
year were set down at 375,000,000/, as 
against an expenditure in 1857—a year in 
which there was no war—of 411,000,000f. 
Why could not Her Majesty’s Government 
give the House some clear and correct 
account of the army and navy of our 
neighbours? Attached to our embasty 
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services of France. He believed that 
every facility was afforded to them by the 
Government of the Emperor, and he 
thought that it was most desirable that 
their reports should be laid upon the table 
of the House. He spoke from good infor- 
mation when he said that His Imperial 
Majesty desired nothing more than that 
the people of England should understand 
his intentions towards them, and should 
be in possession of the actual state of his 
forces. The French Minister of Marine 
told the two gentlemen he had already 
alluded to that there would not be the 
slightest augmentation, but, on the con- 
trary, there would probably be a diminu- 
tion in the effective of the men, though 
there might be a slight increase in the 
number of vessels, on account of the expe- 
ditions sent to Cochin China and to Mexico. 
Within the last fifteen days the army had 
been reduced by the 101st and 102nd regi- 
ments of the Line, and only a short time 
before the 103rd had likewise been ex- 
empted from service. These papers, if 
granted, would allay the fears of invasion, 
and nothing more would be heard of ex- 
aggerated armaments or of the Island of 
| Sardinia romance. He was not one who 
| wanted to see the country defenceless. 
On the contrary, he wished the army and 
navy placed in a position commensurate 
| with the power and the dignity of this 
| great country. But there could be no 
| doubt that the Government of late years 
had been driving the country into extremes 
|upon that point, for which there was no 
| justification whatever. 





| Amendment proposed, 


| To leave out from the word “That” to the 
|} end of the Question, in order to add the words 
| “ there be laid before this House, Papers respect- 
ing the Armaments of France,” 


| instead thereof. 


| Question proposed, “That the words 
| proposed to be left out stand part of the 


| Question.’’ 


| Viscount PALMERSTON : I can assure 
my hon. Friend that I am not aware of a 
panic anywhere but on the title-page of a 
pamphlet. There has been no panic in 
the country. There has been a deliberate 
,conviction, calmly and very wisely ar- 
rived at, that it was necessary for this 
country to be in a state of readiness as 
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to its armaments, both by sea and land, 
which would enable it to defend itself in 
ease of attack. I would hardly venture 
to say that we are at present in that con- 
dition ; but that is the condition we have 
aimed at; it is the condition the Go- 
vernment that preceded us endeavoured 
to place the country in; and we have 
been following their track in that respect, 
adapting our course to the change of cir- 
cumstances, as far as the Votes of Par- 
liament have enabled us to doso. I will 
state at once that I have no objection 
to produce to this House, as far as we can 
obtain it, a statement of the military and 
naval forces of the French empire, ex- 
tracted from official documents published 
in France. Of course, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me for confidential communi- 
cations made by military and naval offi- 
cers who are employed in France to give 
us information, I must decline to give 
them. But the French Government have 
published in the Moniteur de la Flotte, 
the Monitewr de V Armée, and in their 
budgets, a statement of their military and 
naval force which I have no doubt could 
be obtained in an authentic shape for | 
the information of the hon. Gentleman} 
and of the House. | 





The hon. Gentleman | 


referred to the report of something which | 
I had said here on a former occasion, in 
the newspaper report of which, not- 
withstanding its general accuracy, there 


was a mistake of a figure. On the Ist 
of January the French army consisted of 
446,348 men under arms. There was, 
besides, a reserve of 170,000 men liable 
to be called out at a fortnight or three 
weeks’ notice, making altogether 616,548 
—not 816,000 as I was represented to 
have said. In addition to this force ac- 
tually under arms, or liable to be called 
out for service, there were 265,417 Na- 
tional Guards, making a total available 
force of 881,965. And I stated that be- 
side these there were 70,000 men of the 
conscription for the present year, liable 
to be called out if their services should 
be required. T also stated that of the 
446,000, it was intended at the time to 
transfer between 30,000 and 40,000 from 
the number under arms to the reserve, 
making no difference in the really avail- 
able force, though the change is attended 
with a certain amount of economy. I 
will not go into details as to the guns; 
but I abide by the statement I have just 
made, for I can give the details of the 
force. These are :—Infantry, 273,418; 
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cavalry, 61,352; artillery, 38,293; en- 
gineers, 7,114; gendarmerie, 21,638; 
field train, 8,803 ; foreign corps, 19,598; 
staff, 16,332; making the total which I 
have already mentioned. With regard 
to the navy, the number of iron-plated 
ships built or building—for of course we 
talk of them only—including the nine or 
ten floating batteries which were made 
at the same time as our own for the 
Crimean war, amounts, I believe, to some- 
thing like thirty-six. As I stated on the 
former evening, including our floating 
batteries made at the same time as the 
French, we have, I think, barely twenty- 
five iron ships, built or building. The 
authentic returns published by the French 
Government will tally with what I 
have stated. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
the whole of the question ought to have 
been brought before the House and seriously 
considered on the Estimates. It appeared 
to him there was some danger of similar 
questions being used as ad captandum 
arguments to assail the Government. It 
rather seemed to him that the object of 
the Motion was to bridge over the interval 
which existed between that (the Opposition) 
side of the House and hon. Members below 
the gangway opposite. He therefore rose 
to enter a protest against such misappli- 
cations as the perversion of such subjects 
to political purposes. 

Si ROBERT CLIFTON said, that 
after the statement of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government he would 
beg leave to withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Election. 


THE LONGFORD ELECTION. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR, 


Cotone, GREVILLE said, he rose to 
move for reports on the subject of the 
Longford Election ;- and in so doing he 
wished to call attention to a statement 
made in his official capacity by a Minister 
of the Crown, and one charged with very 
important functions in connection with the 
Government of Ireland. That statement 
had reference to the Longford election, 
and was so remarkable a one that he felt 
it his duty to bring it under the notice of 
the House at the earliest possible moment, 
and to ask on what grounds it had been 
made. It was quite true that some time 
had elapsed since the statement to which 
he referred was made; but after he had 
resolyed on bringing it under the notice of 
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the House, he found that the election was 
likely to form the subject of a Parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Under those circumstances 
he felt that it would be more in accordance 
with the usages of Parliament that he 
should refrain from entering into the ques- 
tion till after the close of that inquiry. 
However, the petition against his hon. and 
gallant Colleague having been withdrawn, 
he now felt at liberty to enter into the 
matter. If it were simply a question be- 
tween Colonel White and his hon. and 
gallant Colleague—if it were simply a 
question of the misrepresentations and 
exaggerations which had been so indus- 
triously circulated throngh the public Press 
—he should be satisfied to point to the 
withdrawal of the petition as an answer 
to those misrepresentations and exaggera- 
tions ; but a Minister of the Crown had 
wade statements so utterly inconsistent 
with what appeared to be the facts that 
he felt bound to ask that those statements 
should either be substantiated or with- 
drawn. The House had been told by a 
right hon. Baronet, a Member of the Go- 
yernment, that the public accounts of the 
outrages and intimidation that took place 
at the recent election for the county of 


Longford did not by any means come up 


to the real facts. They had been told, on 
the authority of the Government, that the 
facts went beyond what had been publicly 
reported, and that the proceedings at 
Longford amounted to a ‘* mockery of 
election.” Having had the honour to re- 
present that county for the last ten years, 
he felt it his duty to give the Government 
an opportunity of substantiating or with- 
drawing those statements. If they dil 
not do so, he must say that his consti- 
tuents were most unjustly treated in the 
affair, It would be in the recollection of 
the House, that Colonel White, having ac- 
cepted the office of Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, went to his constituents for re- 
election. An opposition was got up, and 
then an attempt was made to make it ap- 
pear that the struggle or contest was one 
between a foreign Power and the British 
Government. Ile had no doubt that it 
would be extremely convenient to a Minis- 
ter of the Crown to have it in his power 
to influence an election by representing 
the struggle to be one of that character. 
As an Englishman and a Protestant, he 
heartily sympathized with every attempt 
to establish liberty and constitutional go- 
vernment ; but he contended that the 
policy of her Majesty’s Government in 
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Ireland was sufficient, without anything 
more, to induce the people of that country 
to withhold from them their confidence, 
On their Irish policy alone he wished to 
test the Government. It was matter of 
notoriety that the Whig Government had 
year after year become more unpopular in 
Ireland. The right hon. Baronet the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary for Ireland bad done 
nothing to heal matters ; but, in his opi- 
nion, he (Sir Robert Peel) had done much 
to widen the breach, if not to make it irre- 
parable. He would not follow the right 
hon. Baronet in his tour through the West, 
which he made on a low-backed car, ac- 
companied by the chief of the police. In 
the course of that tour he entered Galway 
at four o’clock on a winter’s evening, and 
left it at eight the following morning. Nor 
would he dwell on his visit to Belfast, 
where he charmed the Orangemen by des- 
canting on the shorteomings of a Roman 
Catholic archbishop. The truth was, that 
the acts of the Government were wanting 
in consideration for the feelings and wishes 
of the Irish people, and they had thereby 
alienated the confidence of the whole coun- 
try. An opposition was therefore got up 
to the return of Colonel White, and his 
hon. Friend (Major O’Reilly) agreed to 
contest the county. At the very com- 
mencement of the election, however, it 
was stated, that if Colonel White were re- 
turned, it would be in consequence of inti- 
midation, violence, and outrage, and that 
under any circumstances a petition would 
be presented against his return. It was 
true that some undue influence had been 
exercised, but it was only on the part of 
the Government. He held in his hand a 
return of the number of troops sent into 
the county of Longford. Speaking as an 
Englishman who .had seen something of 
elections, he should like to ask English 
Members how they would feel if on the 
occasion of a contest the Government were 
to send down an overwhelming foree of 
military—of cavalry, infantry, and police, 
under the command of a general officer 
and stipendiary magistrates—and all to 
insure the freedom of election. Was there 
one representative of an English county or 
borough who would tiot indignantly call on 
the Ministry to account for such conduet ? 
Such proceedings would not be tolerated 
in England, but in Ireland anything was 
tolerated. The military force consisted of 
four troops of the 4th Dragoon Guards, 
two troops of the 11th Hussars, a portion 
of the 15th Hussars, and some of the 11th 
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and 25th Foot. The foree comprised al- 
together 13 captains, 23 subalterns, 42 
sergeants, 715 rank and file, and 479 
horses. They were placed under the com- 
mand of Major General Key, who was re- 
moved from the camp at the Curragh, a 
district being created for the occasion. 
About 1,200 pelice were also stationed in 
the county or sent there to secure the free- 
dom of election. It was calculated that, in- 
cluding the police among the military, there 
was one soldier for every elector. No less 
than 11 stipendiary magistrates were also 
brought into the county. He would not 
say that all these county inspectors, sub- 
inspectors, and stipendiary magistrates 
would do anything wrong, but they were 
looking to the Government for promotion 
and good-service pensions, and it was but 
natural, if they had any bias at all, that it 
should be in favour of the Government, 
and that they should conclude that unless 
the Government felt peculiar interest in 
the election, they would not have sent down 
a preponderating force to secure the return 
of their candidate. Such excessive pre- 


cautions, however, to secure the freedom 
of election were likely to defeat their ob- 
ject, because the small freeholders, seeing 


so large a force, would be afraid to trust 
themselves abroad, not knowing what was 
going to happen. He believed, that if the 
papers were granted, it would be seen that 
officers and stipendiary magistrates gave 
their testimony to the orderly manner in 
which the election had been conducted. 
He thought, indeed, he could himself 
satisfy the House that the election was not 
at all of the description which a Minister 
of the Crown would have the House be- 
lieve. After the election was over, con- 
siderable exaggerations were circulated in 
the public press with regard to the violence 
that had taken place. The High Sheriff 
of the county of Longford, Mr. Walter 
Nugent, a gentleman of ancient family and 
considerable property, seeing in one of the 
Dublin papers an exaggerated: account of 
the election proceedings, wrote to that 
journal to state that, although present at 
the election in an official capacity, he had 
not seen the violence which had been re- 
presented, nor had it been necessary to 
employ the military in the election. That 
letter from the High Sheriff the Daily 
Express, the newspaper in question, with 
characteristic fairness, refused to insert. 
The deputy-sheriff stationed at the town 
of Granard, one of the three polling-places, 
made a report to the High Sheriff, in which 
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he stated that the conduct of the people 
had been orderly, and that the election had 
been conducted in a peaceable manner, 
He had yet another authority to quote, 
which was of so remarkable a character 
that it could not fail to carry conviction 
with it. A letter had been spontaneously 
addressed to his hon. Friend (Major 
O’Reilly) by a clergyman of the Estab. 
lished Church in this country, who, having 
property in the county of Longford, went 
to record his vote in favour of Colonel 
White. The letter was dated ‘* Univer. 
sity Club, Dublin, March 22, 1862,”’ and 
was as follows :— 

“ Sir,—I see there is to be a petition with re. 
ference to the Longford election. As a native of 
that county, and an elector, I could not allow the 
misstatements that are circulated with reference 
to intimidation used at the election to pass un- 
noticed ; and I wrote to the Irish Times the day 
after Sir Robert Peel’s speech in the House, to 
the effect that I was in Longford on the first day 
of the election from 11.30 a.m, to 6 p.m.—that I 
walked several times through the crowd—that I 
went to Newtownforbes and met with no incivility, 
nor did I witness during that day any act of 
violence or intimidation. This I am willing to 
testify on oath. Itis right that I should add that 
I went down to vote for Colonel White, but the 
cause of truth and justice is not to be sacrificed 
to political parties—I remain, cc., 

“ Tomas Ropert Burrowes, 

“Rector of Hutton, Somersetshire.” 
He (Colonel Greville) was himself at Gra- 
nard, where there was generally excite 
ment, if any existed, and he never saw 
anything more orderly. The people had, 
indeed, every reason to be satisfied, be- 
cause they had it all their own way, and 
they knew that nothing but violence and 
outrage could endanger the return of their 
candidate. He did not see one of the 
Longford men that day with a stick in his 
hand, nor more than two persons drunk. 
The people were impressed with the so- 
lemnity of the act that they were doing. 
[ Zaughter.] Hon. Members might think 
them wrong, and that they ought to have 
voted the other way, but they thought 
otherwise themselves, and they did not 
wish to put in jeopardy by any violence 
the return of the man whom they sup- 
ported. He only hoped that Colonel 
White would not have cause to say that, 
bad as Longford was, Kidderminster was 
far worse. A stigma had been thrown 
on the conduct of the electors of the county 
of Longford, and that had been done by a 
Minister of the Crown. He called upon 
that Minister now either to substantiate 
the charge by producing the reports which 
were made to him, and upon the faith of 
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which he had brought the accusations com- 
Jained of, or else to get up and admit 
that, as in the case of the distress in Ire- 
Jand, he was mistaken. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would not withdraw his state- 
ment, let him produce the papers which 
would enable the House and the country 
to judge between the hon. Baronet and 
himself (Colonel Greville), and between the 
Whig Government and the electors of 
Longford. 

Mr. MONSELL seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ there 
be laid before this House, a Copy of any Reports 
on the subject of the Longford Election, or cir- 
cumstances connected therewith, made previous 
to the 7th day of March 1862, by the High She- 
riff, the Lord Lieutenant of the County, the 
Major-General commanding the Troops, the Offi- 
cer in command of the Constabulary, and the sti- 
pendiary or other Magistrates stationed in the 
county,” 

—instead thereof. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL: Sir, I ask the 
indulgence of the House while I make a 
few observations with reference to some 
remarks which fell from me on a former 
occasion. The assertion which I then 


made I am bound to say was entirely 


founded on fact. When I made that 
assertion, there was considerable anxiety 
and alarm in the county of Longford. I 
believe every gentleman in the county 
knows it, and it is generally known through 
Ireland. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
says that the feeling in the county of 
Longford with respect to the election had 
reference not to the Italian policy of the 
Government, but to the general unpopu- 
larity of the course pursued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in Ireland. That state- 
ment is not founded on fact so far as the 
Roman Catholic clergy of the county of 
Longford are concerned, because, after 
holding a meeting before the election, they 
put out a placard, in which they stated 
that they must return a man who would 
support the Pope, and not one who sup- 
ported the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which was in hostility to the Pope. 
But the hon. and gallant Gentleman re- 
ferred more particularly to the fact that 
a large number of troops, stipendiary 
Magistrates, and constabulary were sent 
to Longford, saying that it was done with 
a view to intimidate the electors, and that 
there was almost one soldier to every 
elector. Now, I have nothing whatever 
todo with that. The force that was sent 
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was sent upon a representation made by 
the gentlemen of the county to the Earl 
of Carlisle. I was in London, and I did 
not interfere in any way in the election. 
But as for sending an armed force, it 
is always done in Ireland. Every Irish 
Member well knows that where an election 
is impending the local magistrates or the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county make a 
representation to the Government, and a 
force is sent down. That took place in 
the county of Longford. The hon. Gen- 
tleman read a letter from the High Sheriff, 
in which he says that peace and harmony 
prevailed. But I believe there was a con- 
siderable amount of violence. I do not 
wish to say anything disrespectfully of the 
hon. Member who represents Longford ; 
but the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy 
having held a meeting, announced that 
they were ready to receive any suitable 
candidate who would offer himself to them, 
and that they were prepared to bear him 
through free of expense. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Major O’Reilly) was at that time 
in Brussels, and therefore I entirely exclude 
him from any responsibility as to what took 
place. But Colonel White maintains that 
there was considerable intimidation. I am 
not directly acquainted with the county 
of Longford, but I am informed that 
almost every one of the landed proprie- 
tors of that county, except one, supported 
Colonel White. [Colonel Grevitte : That 
is not.a fact.] At all events a very large 
number of the landlords, quite irrespective 
of politics, seeing the opposition got up 
against the candidate of the landed pro- 
prietary, stood by him ; and I am informed 
that if every one had voted as he intended, 
Colonel White would have had a majority 
of 300. I believe that would have been 
the result if there had been no intimida- 
tion whatever. In one particular case, in 
a town called Arvagh—[ Several hon. MEm- 
Bers: Ardagh.] In that town, which is 
near the boundary of the county, there 
were twenty-five electors who intended to 
vote for Colonel White ; but the night be- 
fore the polling they were attacked by a 
force amounting to five or six hundred 
men, headed by a priest, named I think, 
Dr. Dolan, and they were so intimidated 
that only two were enabled to record their 
votes. [Colonel Grevitte: The place 
is not within the county of Longford.] 
It is perfectly true that the petition has 
been abandoned ; but I frankly say that 
there did not appear to me to be a case 
for prosecuting that petition. I was never 
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asked about withdrawing that case ; but 
I still conscientiously believe there might 
have been a case for prosecuting the peti- 
tion. This I say, that what I spoke on 
a former occasion I spoke from what | 
believed a knowledge of facts, from the 
representations whieh had reached me, 
and I am quite sure that there are men 
in this House who know that what I then 
said was true. I must say that I cannot 
give the papers for which the hon, Gentle- 
man asks. It is not usual to produce 
confidential reports. The petition has 
been abanduned, and I hope good will and 
good feeling will now prevail. Now, that 
the petition is at an end, the hon. Gentle- 
man, if he will take my humble advice, 
will withdraw the Motion, If he does not, 
the Government cannot conscientiously 
give the papers. 

Loxrv ROBERT CECIL said, he would 
venture to say a word on the subjeet, not 
because he was in any way interested in 
Ireland, but because the matter had as- 
sumed proportions which ought to interest 
all who set a value on the dignity of that 
House, as well as those who took an inte- 
rest in Ireland. The right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for Ireland, on a former oe- 
casion, speaking in his place in Parlia- 
ment, and in his official capacity, cha- 
racterized the Longford election as being 
marked with an amount of intimidation 
greater than ever had occurred before—as 
being signalized by outrage, intimidation, 
riot, maltreatment, and almost murder. 
Those were some of the choice expressions 
which had been made use of on that ocea- 
sion; that was the indictment which the 
respousible Minister of the Government in 
Ireland had drawn up against the ciectors 
of Longford. Now, not only had that 
Minister made no attempt, by legal pro- 
ceedings or before a Committce of that 
House, to prove his statement, but he now 
refused to give the documentary evidence 
upon which, if upon any evidence at all, 
his statement in that House must have 
rested. That did not seem a creditable 
state of things. He would not say any- 
thing about the poliey of the Government 
in habitually insulting the majority of the 
people of Ireland, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was now attempting to hide his 
own proceedings behind a ‘‘ No Popery”’ 
flare-up. He did not think any person 
versed in the constitutional practice of this 
country would at all admire that mode of 
escaping from a delicate situation. But 
this he would say, when a Minister of the 

Sir Robert Peel 
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Crown made charges affecting the charag. 
ter of a number of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and that, with respect to the particular 
department over which he presided, and 
for which he was responsible, he was bound 
to take some steps to substantiate his ag. 
sertions when they were denied, and not 
to refuse the documentary evidence upon 
which those assertions rested. He thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman, by the 
course he had taken that night, would 
only leave the Ilouse and the country un- 
der the impression that his words were pro- 
duced by a feeling of indignation at the 
discovery of the extent to which the Go- 
vernment had alienated the people of Ire- 
land, and that he really had not in his 
hands the slightest proof for the charges 
he co freely seattered about. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that as a 
Member for an English county he did not 
see what the electors of the county of 
Longford had to complain of. It was 
perfectly evident that the election had 
been, in a Parhamentary sense, free; but 
what was not clear was whether the free- 
dom of election could have been secured 
without the precautions taken by the Go 
vernment, It was notorious that a de. 
claration had been made by those who 
owned a peculiar allegiance to the Sove- 
reign of Rome, that the policy of this 
country with respect to that Sovereign 
was to be tested at the Lonzfurd eleetion; 
and he confessed, that, knowing the in- 
fluence which those persons pussessed in 
Ireland, the Government would have been 
perfectly inexcusable if they had not taken 
precautions to seeure the freedom of elee- 
tion. They had secured that freedom se 
well that the return was against the ean- 
didate they supported. He was of opinion 
that what really concerned that House 
much more intimately than chance expres 
sions falling from a Minister of the Crown, 
was that the freedom of election should be 
secured ; ani if it unfortunately often hap- 
pened in the sister island that the freedom 
of election was in danger, that House was 
bound to support the Government in such 
measures as would secure the free and un- 
intimidated return of a Member to that 
House. That had been done, and under 
cireumstanees of no slight difficulty. If 
there had been any abuse, why had not 
the petition been proceeded with ? When 
it was proposed to withdraw the petition, 
why did not some hon. Member rise and 
demand that it should be proceeded with 5 
or why did not the hon. Member for Long- 
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ford claim an investigation before some 
tribunal in that House? But for an hon. 
Member merely to get up for the purpose 
of attacking a Minister, and of inducing a 
pelief that there had been an invasion of 
the privileges of the House, when it was 
rfectly clear there had been none with 
which the House had the opportunity of 
dealing, was, he humbly conceived, trifling 
with the time and dignity of the House. 
Mayor O’REILLY said, he was sure 
the House would believe that it was with 
regret and difficulty that he rose to take 
part in the present debate on a subject 
with which he was to some extent person- 
ally concerned. If, however, the question 
had been simply between himself and his 
Jate gallant opponent, he would not have 
said one word. Colonel White contested 
the county of Longford honourably, and 
having been defeated, made a declaration, 
on the spur of the moment, that the pro- 
ceedings had not been fairly condueted, 
and that he was determined to petition 
against the return. Having afterwards 


made, no doubt, inquiries on the subject, 
and convinced himself that his hasty state- 
ment could not be supported, Colonel White 
took no further step, and did not petition. 


But there was something else in the mat- 
ter, and to that it was desirable that the 
attention of the House should be called. 
The subject of the general freedom of 
election was not, as stated by the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate), under consideration ; but the ques- 
tion really was, whether a Minister of the 
Crown, speaking officially as the responsible 
organ of the Irish Government, was justi- 
fied in representing, in his place in Par- 
liament, a particular election as a mockery 
of election, and as more disgraced by 
seenes of violence and intimidation than 
any other which had for years oceurred in 
Ireland. lis hon. Colleague in the repre- 
sentation of Longford, had called on the 
right hon. Baronet either to substantiate 
or withdraw that statement ; and the right 
hon, Baronet had refused to substantiate 
itin the only way in which any attempt at 
substantiation could be satisfactory. On 
the 7th of March, the right hon. Baronet 
said that his statement was made in con- 
sequence of reports which he officially re- 
ceived ; the right hon. Baronet now refused 
to produce those reports, and the only evi- 
dence now brought forward was the gene- 
ral allegation of his confident belief that 
there were Members in that House who 
knew what he had stated was trae. With 
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respect to the alleged instances of intimi- 
dation, no evidence was adduced, nor did 
the right hon. Baronet say that any prose- 
cution had been instituted ; and it would be 
a sufficient answer to the charge to say, 
that of the whole body of electors on the 
register for the county of Longford there 
were not 200 living who had not recorded 
their votes. The influence which always 
belonged to a good and kind landlord was 
not without its weight at the election. 
Colonel White and his proposer deservedly 
enjoyed that influence; and he found, on 
looking to the record of the votes, that but 
fifteen of their tenantry voted for him, 
while 450 voted for Colonel White. The 
right hon. Baronet had said that every 
landed proprietor in the county supported 
Colonel White. Now, his hon. Colleague 
in the representation of Longford was a 
large landed proprietor in that county, 
and he had had the honour of receiving 
that hon. and gallant Member’s support. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Kildare, who was also a great proprietor 
there, gave him his support. Sir Perey 
Nugent was also among the other landed 
proprietors whom, on a hasty recollection, 
he could particularize as his supporters at 
the election. Considering that the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Baronet had 
obtained currency for nearly three months, 
with all the weight which must attach to 
words proceeding from a Member of the 
Government, and feeling that not one word 
of it could be justified, he had a right, 
on the part of his constituents, to claim 
that the statement, if it could not be sub- 
stantiated, should be withdrawn. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, he trusted that 
the House would not allow itself to be led 
away on the question, particularly when it 
had taken a decided turn in the direction of 
an attempt to run a muck against the right 
hon. Baronet. No doubt it was advisable 
to afford protection to voters, and the last 
person to complain should be the hon. 
Member for Longford. There was no doubt 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
the popular candidate, and that the result 
of the election was in accordance with the 
wishes of the bulk of the people in the 
county. But at the same time there was 
a strong feeling in the county at that time, 
and it was quite compatible that at places 
where there were strong bodies of troops 
the proceedings were orderly, while in the 
country districts where there was less pro- 
tection, violence and intimidation were rife. 
He had seen similar things on other occa- 
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sions himself. In country places where 
voters where coming up to the poll in tens 
or twelves, no doubt they were intimidated, 
if not personally maltreated; for such 
things were not only possible, but occurred 
every day in Ireland. Since the right 
hon. Gentleman, however, had been so freely 
attacked, he would suggest that the proper 
course for him was to move for a Committee 
to inquire into all the proceedings at the 
election. It was not possible for the right 


hon. Baronet to rest under the stigma) 
which had been cast upon him with more | 


freedom than discretion by the noble Lord 
below the gangway. 

Sin GEORGE GREY: I quite agree 
with the hon. Gentleman that the result 
of the last election for Longford was in 
accordance with the current of popular 
opinion there, and, having had the op- 


portunity of hearing the hon. and gallant | 


Gentleman address the House on several 
occasions, I must say he has always done 
so with ability, moderation, and good tem- 
per. However much I may regret the 


opinions of the majority of the electors 
of Longford, and however much I may 
regret the defeat of Colonel White, still 
I do not think that with these opinions 


they could have made a better choice 
than they have made. But that is 
not the question. A charge is made 
against the Government that they adopt- 
ed the course—and I wonder that it 
should be considered an unusual course 
in Ireland—of sending into a county on 
the eve of an election, where party feel- 
ing was strong, and where disturbances 
were consequently to be apprehended, an 
additional force of police and military. 
That has been the universal practice in 
Ireland whenever application has been 
made to the Government, and it is not 
without precedent in this country. Upon 
the occasion of a late election I had a 
representation made to me by the mayor 
of a borough that serious apprehensions 
were entertained that disturbances would 
occur ; and upon that, although I did not 
send troops into the town, I made such 
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in at half an hour’s notice, should the civil 
power be found inadequate to preserve the 
peace. 
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conviction of the truth of the allegations 
he put forward; and he has since said, 
with that manly tone which distinguishes 
him, that he cannot disavow convictions 
which he still entertains, and he be. 
lieves that there was serious intimidation 
at the recent election for Longford. The 
question is very much like what we have 
heard about Irish distress. Hon. Gen. 
tlemen make assertions which appear to 
be contradictory, while both are true, the 
fact being that in some parts of a county 
there may exist considerable distress, 
while in other parts of the same county 
this is not the ease, and the opinions of 
hon. Gentlemen are influenced by the 
particular facts which come under their 
personal notice. At this election, I be. 
lieve, there were parts of the county 
where serious intimidation was practised, 
but the hon. and gallant Gentleman is 
entitled to assume that those acts did 
not affect the result of the election, 
and that those who presented a petition 
against the return must have felt, that 
although they might establish instances 
of violence and intimidation, yet they 
could not succeed in depriving the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman of his seat, 
and therefore they withdrew that peti- 
tion. The only question now for us to 
consider is, whether these papers shall 
be produced. I believe it is the inva- 
riable practice not to produce the confi- 
dential reports of military and constabu- 
lary officers. I have not read one of them 
myself, but my right hon. Friend says he 
would have no objection to produce them if 
he could do so without departing from the 
rule which has invariably been laid down, 
and which I hope the House will not ignore 
upon this occasion. 

Mr. MONSELL observed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that it 
was not the ordinary custom to produce 
confidential reports made by the police; 
but his (Mr. Monsell’s) experience was, 
that whenever a Minister of the Crown, in 
making a statement, read or referred to 
a report, he was bound to produce it. 
The right hon. Baronet had stated, upon 
the authority of official documents, that 
the Longford Election was a mockery, and 


I think in the case we are now! had been characterized by singular atroci- 


considering the Government did its duty, | ties and enormities, and therefore he was 


and only its duty. My right hon. Friend 

is supposed to liave spoken from official 

information ; but such is not the fact. 

He spoke from general information of what 

had occurred, but, as he has said, with a firm 
Mr. Conolly 


bound to produce them. What was the 
rule laid down by Mr. May, a high autho- 
rity in reference to the practice in such 
cases. Mr. May said, ‘It has also been 
admitted that a document cited by 4 
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Minister ought to be laid upon the table 
of the House if it can be done without 
injury to the public interests.” But 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir George 
Grey) had just admitted that the right 
hon. Baronet had no objection to the 
roduction of the documents but one 
of form. Therefore the public interests 
could not suffer from their production. A 
remarkable case occurred in the year 
1857, in which the hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck) was concerned. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
India had cited a private letter from Sir 
Michael Seymour in reference to the 
China war; and being asked by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield to produce it, re- 
fused to do so, though he offered to bring 
it down to the House and show it to any 
Member who wished to see it, The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) upon that oc- 
casion said it was quite monstrous for 
a Minister to rise in his place and make 
an important statement from a document 
not upon the table of the House. It 
was a rule that a document used by a 
Minister in the House became a State 
paper, even though it was a private paper. 


There should be no allusion to a paper 
not upon the table of the Howse, and 
not meant to be placed upon the table, 
for otherwise the opponent of a Minister 


would have no chance. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government said in 
effect the same thing. The real state 
of the case was this, that there was no 
precedent against producing the docu- 
ments referred to—the precedents were 
in favour of producing them ; and if they 
were not produced, his humble opinion 
was, and he believed it would he the opi- 
nion of the House and the country, that 
these documents did not substantiate what 
had been stated by the right hon. Gen- 
leman, 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, it may 
no doubt be the true doctrine that when a 
Minister of the Crown reads a document 
in this House, and founds upon it an argu- 
ment or an assertion, that document, if 
called for, ought to be produced. But, 
unless my memory deceives me, my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary quoted no 
documents for this purpose. He relied 
upon private letters which he had received 
—{Several hon. Memsers: No; official let- 
ters]—and said that they contained state- 
ments which showed the existence of 
Violence and intimidation. Now, with 
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one exception, which I will mention, I 
quite concur with my right hon. Friend 
in the opinion which he entertained of the 
proceedings at this election. I speak from 
no official documents, but from general 
report and from newspaper statements, 
and I believe that general report is not 
always so wrong as hon. Gentlemen below 
the gangway would have us believe. I say, 
then, that I quite concur with my right 
hon. Friend in thinking that, although the 
result of the election was in conformity, 
as I admit it to be, with the wish of the 
majority of the electors, yet, nevertheless, 
that majority exercised great intimidation 
and violence towards the other side in 
those parts of the country where they 
could do so. That is my firm and sincere 
opinion. But I differ in one respect from 
my right hon. Friend. He says he believes 
that this election was conducted with 
greater violence and intimidation than 
were known at any other Irish election. 
Now, in saying this, he lays himself open 
to the charge sometimes made against him, 
that he is new to Ireland, and that he is 
not so well acquainted with Irish matters 
as those who have been longer in the 
country. I differ entirely from the naive 
opinion which he has expressed, because 
it is well known that intimidation and 
violence are almost the normal condition 
of the Irish elections. I remember an 
election at Sligo—though I was not there 
—at which great violence and intimidation 
were beginning to be exercised; and what 
was done? Very wise measures were 
adopted. It was at a time when the mi- 
litia were embodied, and there was a 
detachment in the town. The first step 
taken was to lock up the police. Then 
the militia were sent out of the town. 
The regular troops were then called in, 
and, freedom of election being thus es- 
tablished, the result corresponded with the 
spontaneous opinions of those who wished 
to go to the poll. At Irish elections in 
former times the return made used to be 
of ‘‘ the surviving candidate.” But milder 
manners have altered the mode of election, 
and no persons could be more amicable and 
more courteous towards each other than 
the hon. Gentleman now Member for 
Longford and Colonel White. But the 
old habits, though abandoned by candi- 
dates, have not yet been abandoned by 
constituencies, and therefore I cannot 
agree with my right hon. Friend in the 
prominent position which he assigns to the 
late election for the county of Longford. 
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With regard to the documents, I think, 
for the reasons stated by my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary, that their 
production would be attended with injury 
to the public service, because it is for the 
public interest that confidential reports 
made by the police of transactions in the 
country should not be made public. It is 
obvious that you would not get from the 
police full and unreserved details of facts 
occurring under their eyes if they were 
liable to have those reports published to 
the world, and were thus exposed to all 
the unpleasant consequences which might 
arise in the neighbourhood in which they 
were stationed. I think therefore that 
my right hon. Friend was perfectly right 
in refusing to produce the confidential 
reports of the police, and I equally concur 
with him in thinking that great violence 
and intimidation were resorted to at this 
election. I found this opinion on what I 
saw in the newspapers at the time when 
this election took place, these statements 
having never since been contradicted. 
Why, people were beaten almost to death ; 
they were assaulted in the high road when 
they were supposed to be going to vote for 
Colonel White. However, I think these 
things ought to be looked upon with more 
indulgence than if they had occurred in 
England. I only hope that these diseus- 
sions will lead to an improved system at 
Trish elections; and if this is not the most 
flagrant instance, I should really hope 
that it will be the last. 

Mr. BRADY said, he could not but 
express his surprise at hearing the noble 
Lord stand up in his place and malign the 
people of Ireland. When such a thing 
was done, it was, he thought, the bounden 
duty of every Irishman to refute the 
calumny. He was through the county of 
Longford on the first day of the clection, 
and in the course of his life lhe had never 
seen a county which was more peaceable, 
and, indeed, that election contrasted most 
favourably with some which had occurred 
in England. The right hon. Baronet had 
said that he had had nothing to do with 
the Longford election, but he (Mr. Brady) 
knew that he had canvassed electors in 
London on that occasion. Te did not 
blame him for doing so, but be did think 
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it strange that, after having done so, he | 
should rise in his place and assert that he 
had taken no part in the election. The} 
refusal of the papers now asked for would | 
have a most serious cffeet in Ireland. He 
joined with the hon. Member who made} 
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the Motion in saying that this matter 
ought not to be allowed to stop here, 
The character of the right hon. Baronet 
for veracity was at stake; and unless he 
produced the documents, and showed that 
he was justified in his assertions, he would 
not be in a position to meet society; and 
if the Government did not produce the 
letters, if no one else moved for a Com 
mittee to inquire into the subject, he 
should do so. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he appealed to the 
House on the same ground that the hon, 
and gallant Member opposite (Colonel 
Greville) had done, as a resident of the 
county which that hon. Gentleman repre. 
sented. He (Mr. Lefroy) had represented 
Longford for a greater number of years 
than the hon. and gallant Gentleman, and 
he had had the additional experience of 
being engaged in many contested elections 
for the county. He did not now speak as 
a partisan of the Government ; and if the 
question had been one between his hon, 
and gallant Friend and the Government, he 
should not have risen. But his hon. and 
gallant Friend had made a statement to 
which he could not give his assent, when 
he said that Her Majesty’s Government 
had taken a part unbecoming them. 
Being in*possession of the facts, he could 
not refrain from stating the ground on 
which he had put the question which 
had caused so much trouble to the right 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary, and 
which called forth the reply which had 
been referred to in the course of this 
debate. He thought the Government 
was perfectly justified in the steps they 
had taken, and would have been much 
to blame if they had acted otherwise. 
He put a question to the right hon. Baro- 
net the Seeretary for Ireland, in conse- 
quence of having reccived information of 
violence and intimidation being practised 
at the election, which made him feel it his 
duty todo so. His recolleetion was that 
the right hon. Baronet gave him in reply @ 
general statement, and he was not aware 
that the right hon. Gentleman spoke from 
any official documents. It had been 
objected that a large number of troops 
and police had been congregated in the 
county ; but he would say for himself, 
having been a candidate both in support 
of and opposition to different Governments, 
that he could never go to an election in that 
county without an enormous foree of mili- 
tary. He was opposed to Colonel White 


(i politics, and did not care for his suc- 
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cess until he heard of the unconstitutional 
array against him. He did not wish to take 
part about the election till he found that 
the tenants of his friends and connections 
were intimidated by an array of Roman 
Catholic clergy, such as never was known 
in that county before. In fact, the posi- 
tion of the county was quite unparalleled. 
He did not say that there was more vio- 
lence than had taken place on former 
gceasions, but the apprehensions of dan- 
ger were greater than he ever knew. 
Whatever the course of the Government 
might be, he was prepared to offer to 
the House the testimony of magistrates 
and resident gentry as to the violence, and 
the names of men who had their heads eut 
through their hats, and who were violently 
assaulted. [Cries of Read!] As he 
was challenged, he would read the letters, 
the first of whieh, from the neighbourhood 
of Granard, was as follows :— 

“ Mr. has requested me to send you par- 
tieulars of violence and intimidation which may 
have come under my personal notice during the 
late election in county Longtord. From the way 
I was circumstanced my means of observation 
were very limited, having entered Granard 
hedged in by a very strong escort, and having 
departed in the same manner, I was, with more 
than 150 others, confined as a prisoner in the 
Sessions Court from cight o’clock a.m. to 5 p.m., 
ho one daring to go into the streets for a moment, 
On both occasions, going and returning, we en- 
countered a fierce mob, making violent demon- 
strations—hooting and yelling and flourishing 
sticks. In the evening, on leaving the town for 
home, the mob accompanied us for nearly a mile 
with execrations, yelling like demons, some de+ 
claring that if it were not for the military and 
police we should never leave the town alive. One 


of my tenants, after he had voted for Colonel | 
White, was abused in the most violent language | 


by a priest, within a few steps of the polling- 
booths, and also within hearing of the mob, though 
fortunately not within their reach. A grand 
juror and magistrate who was present, and 
who kindly interposed, informed me he never 
witnessed a more uncalled-for or a more violent 
attack, I have only to add that on the Sunday 
and Monday night before the clection the houses 
of three of my tenants who are electors were 
Visited, shots fired, and the windows smashed.” 


Mr. BRADY: Who fired shots ? 

Mr. LEFROY could not say, but he 
would be much obliged to the how. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Brady) if he would find out. 
The letter he had just referred to was 
from the Rev. Essex Edgeworth. Avother 
gentleman, Mr. Dopping Hepenstal, a 
grand juror and a magistrate, wrote thus— 


“Having lately read so very many conflicting 
statements regarding the late election in this 
county, and sveing that you are taking a lively 
interest in the matter, I feel myself called upon 
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to mention the result of my personal observations 
during the polling days. I assure you that the 
very greatest intimidation prevailed in this barony 
(Granard). I saw voters for Colonel White struck 
with stones, and several voters who were on their 
way to the town of Granard, intending to vote 
there for Colonel White, and who, unfortunately, 
were not in time at the appointed place for the 
military escort, were turned back under showers 
of stones, and were not able to record their votes. 
A report is circulated in this neighbourhood that 
there must be a new election, and the voters are 
being threatened already to take eare how they 
vote. An unknown party came to the house of 
a voter, a neighbour of mine, but not my tenant, 
and ealled him out of his house, and would have 
severely beaten him but for the interferenee of his 
own family, who rushed out of the house to protect 
him. ‘They then left him, saying, ‘We will give 
it to you the first time we meet you in Granard.’ 
I ean get sworn informations to this effect, I 
believe. My own tenants are afraid of their lives 
to go to the markets ever since the election. I 
have no doubt that the civil and military autho- 
rities can furnish much information as to this 
fearful state of things, but they are not aware of 
the outrages which took place in the country, 
away from the polling-places, 1am sure you will 
kindly pardon me for writing you such a long 
letter, but as a landed proprietor I feel most 
anxious that some step may be taken to prevent 
in future such intolerable bludgeon !aw,” 


It was said there was no intimidation at 
Granard. He had a !etter from a resident 
at Granard, sent to an elector who was 
going in to vote ; and what did the writer 
say? He urged the voter on no account 
to come to Granard, the violence prevalent 
in the town rendering it unsafe for him to 
do so. It further stated that many of 
Culonel White’s agents, who were with 
the writer, had to be escorted to aud from 
the booth, although they had several of the 
police in the house to protect them. He 
had a host of other letters of the same 
kind, and he would read one from another 
part of the county. It was from a gen- 
tleman living on the outskirts of the 
town of Longford, which was said to have 
been so peaceful. The writer said, that 
if he had been a Roman Catholic, and 
had a vote, he would sooner have faced 
a regiment of infantry than have at- 
tempted to walk in by himself without 
a guard; that he saw six men with 
bludgeons run after a car of voters, whom 
they would have murdered if they had 
caught them; but being unable to do 
that, they pelted them with stones ; that 
he saw Lord Granard’s voters pushed by 
a crowd of priests, and handed over to 
a body of ruffians to be carried into the 
booths; that one man, after much hesita- 
tion, would not vote at all; that another 
said the Bishop insisted on his voting 
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for Major O’Reilly ; and that Mr. Crau- 
ford, a magistrate, was spat upon from head 
to foot, and pelted. He had another letter, 
with five pages of cases, all of which had 
been verified ; and he also had a long list 
from the chief justice’s agent of men 
who were battered and bruised in a fearful 
manner. He had himself seen one poor 
man, who, long after the election, was still 
suffering. It was therefore a mockery, 
a mere trifling with the House—it was 
treating Her Majesty’s Government unfair- 
ly, and doing that which was not right by 
the country—to make such representa- 
tions, or rather misrepresentations, as to 
the peaceable nature of the election as he 
had heard that evening. Ie did not know 
why the petition against the return had 
been withdrawn, but that withdrawal could 
not alter the facts connected with the inti- 
midation that had been practised. He had 
not interfered about the petition; but he 
believed, that so far from the fact of the 
withdrawal of the petition being in favour 
of the assertion ‘‘ that violence had not 
been resorted to,” it was rather a proof 
that, in the opinion of the petitioner, the 
violence and intimidation of which he com- 
plained would, if he succeeded in voiding 
the election, be repeated. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
rose to appeal to hon, Gentlemen’s sense 
of justice, and trusted they would not 
on that occasion imitate the intimidation 
which had been imputed to the consti- 
tuency of Longford. The question before 
the House was a simple one. After an 
election at Longford, which attracted much 
attention, the right hon. Baronet, as the 
mouthpiece of the Government, made a 
deliberate charge, founded on official docu- 
ments, against the electors of that county, 
that they had been guilty of illegal and 
unconstitutional acts, which, if proved, 
would place them very low in the social 
scale. Nay, more; the right hon. Baro- 
net stated that the newspaper accounts of 
their violence fell short of the actual facts. 
When that statement was made, a peti- 
tion against the return had been handed 
in, and remained to be tried by that 
House. [*‘*No.”] At all events, the 
right hon. Baronet must have known that 
such a petition was coming. [Sir R. 
Peet: No, I did not.] Then the right 
hon. Baronet must have been one of the 
very few persons who were not aware of 
it. At all events, the right hon. Baro- 
net’s accusation that the election was a 
mockery, and attended with outrages that 

Mr. Lefroy 
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had not been witnessed for years, was ad. 
dressed to the very body who were subse. 
quently to try the case. He appealed to 
every man who loved fair play whether 
that was a fair use to make of official 
documents. The petition. having been 
withdrawn, the electors of Longford had 
no means of vindicating their character 
from the aspersions thus publicly cast 
upon them. He had himself, soon after 
the election, met a gentleman, formerly a 
Member for Longford, and an intimate 
friend of Colonel White’s, who told him 
that he was present at the contest, and 
that the statements in the newspapers on 
the subject contained the grossest exag. 
geration. Even if certain electors had 
been prevented from voting, yet, as the 
entire number unpolled was 200, while 
Major O’Reilly’s majority was 600, that 
circumstance could have had no practical 
effect on the result of the contest. He 
would, therefore, conclude by calling on 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Seere. 
tary either to withdraw his charge against 
the constituency of Longford, or to allow 
its truth to be investigated. 

Mr. LEFROY said, the noble Lord who 
had just sat down ought to be careful how 
he threw out insinuations in a matter in 
which he begged to give him the most 
direct contradiction. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: After the ob- 
servations just made by my noble Friend, 
and after the remarks of my hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Dublin, 
I can now honestly state, without any 
breach of confidence, what were the foun- 
dations—[‘‘ Order, order !’’} 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 114; Noes 
32: Majority 82. 


LAND TENURE IN INDIA. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to the following 
Motion which he had placed on the Notice 
Paper :-— 

“To move an Address for Copy of the Resolu- 
tions of the Governor General of India in Coun- 
cil, promulgated in October, 1861, and of the 
Papers and Minutes on which these Resolutions 
were framed, the first anthorizing the sale of 
waste Lands in perpetuity, and the second permit- 
ting the redemption of Land Revenues in certain 
cases ; and to call the attention of the House to 
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the presumed importance of these measures on 
the Colonization, and to their bearing on the de- 
velopment of the Resources, of our Indian Em- 
pire.” 


Mr. SPEAKER explained, that by the 
division the House had decided that the 
words *‘ that the Speaker do now leave the 
chair’ form part of the Question, and that 
it was not competent for any hon. Mem- 
ber to move an Amendment, although 
he might make any statement which he 
pleased. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, that in that 
ease he would, without making any Motion, 
eall the attention of the House and of the 
Government to the Resolutions which had 
been promulgated by the Governor General 
of India in Council in the month of October 
last. And he hoped the House would 
grant its attention, because the question 
was of some importance, although its im- 
portance had been considerably exagge- 
rated. He wished it had rested with some 
more prominent Member to initiate the 
discussion, although he was perfectly fa- 
miliar with the subject. The Resolutions, 
when first published, were received in this 
country with favour, and almost with en- 
thusiasm. The Times, which might be 
supposed to express the ideas of Gentle- 
men in authority, said, that by this unpre- 
tending proclamation of Lord Canning a 
great social revolution was effected ; that 
land could be had in India with greater 
facility, and at cheaper rates, than in Auck- 
land ; that India was unreservedly thrown 
open to British capital and enterprise ; and 
that Lord Canning had successfully grap- 
pled with the only difficulty, by fixing the 
grants at 3,000 acres, and thus excluding 
land jobbers from realizing colossal for- 
tunes by retailing small plots at fabulous 
prices to intending emigrants. Prospec- 
tuses were issued by influential Socie- 
ties in Manchester, describing this as the 
most important document which had ever 
emanated from the Indian Government, 
and pointing out that facilities which could 
not be surpassed were offered for the ac- 
quisition and uncontrolled possession of 
land, capable of growing cotton and every 
other valuable product. The contrast be- 
tween the first enthusiasm and the subse- 


quent apathy was extremly striking. The 
subject had never been mentioned by any 
official of the Government in that House, 
and he wanted to extract from the Minister 
for India his opinion with regard to it. 
For his own part, he had no sympathy 
with gentlemen who thought it was inex- 
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pedient to introduce colonization and Bri- 
tish capital into India. He had always 
advocated measures having that tendeucy, 
and he believed the time would come when 
they would be surprised that such a policy 
had been so long and pertinaciously re- 
sisted, But he believed at the same time 
that the measure recently adopted was in 
itself but a small and a fragmentary mea- 
sure, and that it was a great mistake to 
suppose that the sale of waste lands under 
the proclamation would put a stop to dis- 
cussions that were going on relative to the 
land tenure iu India. In considering the 
subject, it was necessary, in the first place, 
to define what was meant by waste lands. 
He believed they might be defined to be, 
first of all, the great jungles in the plains, 
and secondly, the hills and forest ranges in 
the mountains. It was quite true, that in 
most Indian villages—which were not mere 
streets and houses, as in England, but 
farms—there were waste lands. These 
wastes were not saleable ; they were part 
and parcel of the farms, and were needed 
by the tenantry for agricultural and general 
purposes. He would inform the House that 
frequently a good deal of land was left 
waste because the survey valuation was too 
heavy and the rents were too high. Well, 
how did the Governor General intend to 
deal with these waste lands? Why, he had 
decreed, that assessed lands which had not 
been cultivated for five years or upwards 
should be at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, and might be sold on the same con- 
ditions as unassessed waste lands, except 
that they should not be sold for less than 
twenty years’ purchase of the rent offi- 
cially put upon them, which was itself in 
many cases a rack rent. He (Mr. Smol- 
lett) had never heard so extraordinary a 
proposition. He was sure that the Go- 
vernment could not sell those lands. In 
point of fact, they formed portions of the 
different farms, and any attempt to take 
them from their present proprietors would 
be resisted, and would probably lead to 
agrarian insurrection. The jungles, or the 
waste lands properly so called, in the 
plains, were in a great degree worthless ; 
but a large portion of the waste lands in 
the hills were capable of growing coffee, 
pepper, tea, and other articles of Indian 
produce. They had in some cases been 
used for that purpose during the last thirty 
or forty years; but they had only been 
held on a leasehold tenure; and it might 
be found a boon to many colonists to have 
that tenure altered, But beyond that, he 
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believed that the Resolutions of the Go- 
vernor General in “Souncil would be pro- 
ductive of no advantage whatever. It was 
no social revolution ; and if any one be- 
lieved that a large revenue would accrue 
from the sale of waste lands, or that a 
great influx of colonization would take 
place in consequence, or that a consider- 
able impetus would be given thereby to the 
agricultural resources of India, he would 
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Before any scheme of land redemption 
could succeed, it was absolutely necessary 
that they should have a permanent settle. 
ment of the soil such as that which had 
been introduced into Bengal proper in the 
year 1793, by Lord Cornwallis, who was 
a great statesman. Under that settlement 
the Government denuded themselves of 
the right of proprietary tenure of land in 
Lower Bengal, and ealled into existences 





be under an entire misapprehension. To} new class of proprietors, many of whom 
@ great extent, the scheme would be in- now held large estates on titles as seeure 
operative so long as India remained in its | and less complex than those in this country, 
present position—so long as Government , Under the provisions of that settlement 
held in their possession the cultivated area Bengal became the garden of India, and 
of the country, and were permitted to mis- its agricultural resources had inereased 
manage it through annual settlements, | three or fourfold since 1793, while Bombay 
conducted by their own officers, on an im-|and Madras Presidencies lad remained 
poverished tenantry. If they really wanted | stationary, and, in many instances, had re- 
to introduce European, capital or coloniza- | trograded. Earl Canning’s small frag. 
tion, a very different measure would be | mentary measure was a step in the right 
necessary—a permanent settlement of the | direction, but it must be nugatory, and 
cultivated lands ; a middle class must be | might be mischievous, so long as the Go- 
called into existence, a proprietary class! vernment were permitted to hold all the 
must be erected to stand between the Go- | cultivable land. It seemed to be imagined 
vernment and the people. The second | that these Resolutions of the Governor 
measure proposed by Earl Canning was General in Council had been carried out, 
the redemption of the land revenues ; but | but that was not the case. At the end of 
he did not think it could be carried into | the proclamation it was stated that the local 
practice, 


The basis of that scheme was, | Governments were to prepare drafts of acts 
that the revenue amounted to £20,000,000 | which were to give effect to those mea- 
annually, and that if the land were sold sures ; but those acts had not yct, he be 


for twenty years’ purchase, a fund of lieved, been made public. That led him 
£400,000,000 would be created, which, if | to say a few words on the subject of legis. 


invested in Stock at 5 percent interest, would 
give back the £20,000,000 a year. But 
the people of India would not give twenty 
years’ purchase for the land, and for this 
reason, that they could have no guarantee 
that the Government would not afterwards 
levy from them the same amount of revenue 


under some other form of direct or indirect | 


taxation. Besides, in the Government dis- 
tricts, which constituted three-fourths of 
India, it would not be possible for the 
tenantry, in the present state of society, to 
redeem their holdings ; and even if it were 
a feasible measure, it would, in his opinion, 
be most mischievous. It would be a great 
calamity to allow the serfs to emancipate 
themselves piecemeal as apparently they 
might do under that Resolution. He be- 
lieved it would be mischievous to allow 
20,000 or 25,000 serfs to emancipate 
themselves out of a population of 500,000 
individuals, who had in the Madras Pre- 
sidency been permitted to squat on small 
holdings, and who absolutely paid not 
more than ten or fifteen shillings each 
for the spots of land which they occupied. 
Mr. Smollett 


\lation for India. He often heard it said 
/in that House, and out of it, that India 
| was a very difficult country to rule. But 
'he believed that that was a great delusion. 
| He would venture to say, on the contrary, 
that India was a land that might be go- 
verned with very great facility, and that 
little sense went a long way in that country, 
In point of fact, they seldom sent out as 
Governors to the Indian presidencies men of 
first rate capacity ; and when he pointed to 
the circumstance, that a succession of six 
or eight noble Lords or right hon. Gentlemen 
of ordinary ability governed those districts 
without any great detriment to the public 
service, he thought he had established his 
position that India was not a very difficult 
country to rule. He was convinced it was 
also a country that required but a very 
small amount of legislation, and the smaller 
the better. Ninetcen out of every twenty 
gentlemen connected by property with 
India were persuaded that one of the 
greatest evils which had befallen that coun- 
try was the flood of legislation let in upon 
it on the most trifling occasions. He could 
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not help thinking, that if two-thirds of all 
the legislative measures which had been 
passed for India during the last ten or fif- 
teen years were erased from the statute- 
book, not only would no inconvenience be 
ereated, but the greatest advantage would 


acerue both to the governing and the go- | 


yerned classes. He looked upon it as one 
of the worst signs of the times that in the 
mock parliament which had lately been 
constituted at Calcutta sixteen or eighteen 


measures were passed through a stage at | 


its very first meeting, and that at every 
subsequent sitting five or six measures were 
introduced. If Legislation proceeded at 
such railway speed, that assembly would 


very shortly be found to be an unmitigated | 
He recollected that the right | 
hon. Baronet at the head of the India De- 


nuisance. 


partment had told them last year that it, 


was a very difficult thing to legislate for 


India, and that that difficulty was greatly | 


increased by the fact that European resi- 


dents had hardly any means of making | 
themselves acquainted with the feelings of | 
the native population. He referred in proof | 
to the statement. of Sir Mark Cubbon, | 


that after a very long residence in India he 
had not been able to fathom the feelings of 
the natives towards Europeans. As far as 
his (Mr. Smollett’s) own experience went, he 
did not think there was any great mystery 
about the matter. He should say that the 
Indian community was one of a highly civi- 
lized character. They knew that they 
were a conquered race, but they expected 
civility from their conquerors, though they 
did not always obtain it. They held in 
veneration the religion of their ancestors, 
and they expected that it would not only 
be tolerated, but that its possessions would 
be protected by the law. That protection, 
however, had been insidiously withheld for 
many years previously to the late insurrec- 
tion. They looked up with regard to their 
native gentry, and they saw with disgust 


and dismay the pretexts that were fre-| 


quently employed to uproot them. The 
middle classes in India were singularly un- 
warlike; the agricultural classes—he spoke 
of them from an experience of thirty years 
were as a body, when properly treated, 
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son with the most favoured race in Europe. 
It was legislation like that of Mr. Laing, 
who sought to bring under penal enactment 
every civil contract, which made India hard 
to govern, aud the British name cease to 
be respected. In point of fact, India 
wanted no legislation, but she did require 
the presence of a strong, vigorous, and 
honest Executive, which he hoped she 
would have undet the Earl of Elgin. 
Nine-tenths of the weal and woe of the 
people depended upon the executive Go- 
vernment, and not upon legislation. The 
work of conciliation was not to be accom- 
plished by introducing two or three blacks 
into a Legislative Council without their 
having any duties to perform, or any re- 
sponsibility or emoluments; but by opening 
up the departments of the State more 
fairly to native talent and respectability. 
The Government ought to devote their 
energies to the formation of roads and 
/communications, which were the great 
social want of the country, and to leave 
the improvement of the land to the agri- 
culturists. If India were really governed 
on the principles of the Queen’s Procla- 
mation, 50,000 European troops would be 
quite sufficient, These were some of the 
| leading reforms which were required, but 


in India. 


| they would never be achieved as long as 


; Parliament continued to treat the affairs of 
India with apathy, and as long as mere 

fragmentary Legislation was the order of 
| the day. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he thought 
| that his hon. Friend the Member for Dum- 
| bartonshire deserved great credit, not only 
| for the manner in which he had brought 
| forward a question relating to, perhaps, 
the most important measures which had 
been passed during the administration of 
Earl Canning, but for having raised the 
first Indian debate which had taken place 
during that uneventful Session. He did 
not, however, agree with his hon. Friend 
that these measures should be regarded 
'merely as a fragmentary instalment of 


On 


| what should be done in the matter. 





'the contrary, he very much questioned 


| whether they did not go quite far enough, 


/although the results to be derived from 


the most docile aud the most industrious of | their adoption might disappoint the expec- 
mankind, and whenever an insurrection | tations of those who had been so clamo- 
arose in that country it was due to the op- rous for their introduction, in order to suit 
pressive use of the authority of the Go-| their own views, without duly considering 
Yernment, or to the bad management of | the hardships and injustice which was likely 
some indigo planter. In their mode of | to be inflicted upon our native fellow-sub- 
conducting their dealings with one another | jects in India. He wished also to be in- 


the people of India would bear a compari- formed whether, in dealing with the ques- 
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tions, the Governor General had acted with 
the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. 
To the first of these measures-—the re- 
demption of the land-tax at twenty years’ 
purchase—he saw no particular objection, 
because he believed it would prove to be 
purely chimerical, for few, if any, of the 
zemindars would be found disposed to avail 
themselves of the privilege. In corrobora- 
tion he might refer to the evidence of wit- 
nesses given before the Colonization Com- 
mittee, who were of opinion that it was 
unlikely a zemindar would be satisfied with 
5 per cent for his money when he had no 
difficulty in procuring 10 or even 12 per 
cent. Ina recent conversation, moreover, 
with a collector of the North Western 
Provinces, he found that the only in- 
stances of its having occurred within his 
knowledge were those of two natives, who 
had been rewarded by the Indian Govern- 
ment with estates assessed at half the 
Government rent for fidelity during the 
mutiny. With regard to the sale of waste 
lands, referring to his experience as a set- 
tlement officer in Orissa and Cuttack, he 
thought that great care and delicacy should 
be exercised so as not to interfere with the 
vested rights of the zemindars. On making 
a settlement of an estate it would gene- 
rally be found that not more than two- 
thirds of the land were actually under 
cultivation, the remaining third being de- 
scribed as “ culturable but not cultivated.” 
That being the case, the settlement officer 
imposed an equitable assessment on the 
two-thirds, but he inserted a distinct pro- 
vision in the deed of settlement, that in 
the event of the land described as “ cul- 
turable but not cultivated ” being brought 
under cultivation at any future period, the 
zemindar engaged to pay an enhaneed 
rent to Government. It would there- 
fore be the very height of injustice were 
that portion of his estate to be liable to be 
sold at any moment to any one who took 
a fancy to it; and yet by the 35th para- 
graph of the Government Resolution re- 
ferred to by his hon. Friend, such was de- 
clared to be the case in the event of the 
zemindar failing to bring it into cultivation 
within five years after the settlement. In 
saying that he did not mean to object to 
the clearance of jungle and forests, but 
he hoped Government would not sell them 
below their value, for he believed the time 
was rapidly approaching when they would 
become valuable property. He understood 
that already some of the railway compa- 
nies complained of the difficulty of procur- 
Mr. Vansittart 
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ing timber for slecpers for the railways, 
He next came to the last, and, in his 
opinion, the best of the measures, and 
that to which the question which he had 
placed on the paper referred—the exten- 
sion of Lord Cornwallis’s perpetual settle. 
ment to the North Western Provinces, 
Although it was notorious that the per. 
petual settlement of 1793 was made u 
hurriedly and on imperfect data, and had 
occasioned great loss of revenue to the 
Government, yet there was no doubt that 
the political advantages which had resulted 
from it had been considerable. The case, 
however, as regarded the North Western 
Provinces was very different. The Indian 
Government was in possession of the actual 
value and capabilities of every estate in 
the North West, which had been ascer- 
tained from the investigations, measure- 
ments, and assessments of their able and 
zealous covenanted civil servants. The cor- 
rectness of their proceedings had been fur- 
thermore tested by a settlement of thirty 
years’ duration, which was now falling in, 
A better opportunity, therefore, there 
could not be found for extending the per- 
petual settlement of Lower Bengal to the 
North Western provinces. While on that 
question he could not help expressing his 
regret that the field survey of Lower Ben- 
gal, which had been commenced, was 
stopped on the recommendation of Mr. 
Ricketts, when he was appointed to the 
Revenue Board. He believed that if, in- 
stead of deputing those expensive and 
useless commissions and special commis- 
sions to inquire into the unhappy indigo 
disputes in the districts of Jessore and 
Nuddeea, which had terminated in the ruin 
of a most enterprising section of our 
countrymen, a field-by-field survey, similar 
to that in the North West, Madras, and 
Bombay had been made, these disputes 
would have been settled long ago to the 
satisfaction of all parties. What had hap- 
pened? A ryot took advances from 
planter to cultivate 100 acres with indigo, 
whereas he knew that his holding or field 
consisted in reality but of 50 acres. The 
ryot could not fulfil his engagement, and, 
in the absence of a survey or other authen- 
ticated record, a dispute arose, and the 
planter was deprived of the necessary 
proof in order to expose the deceit prac- 
tised by the ryot. As illustrative of that 
state of things, he would, with the per- 
mission of the House, read a very brie 
extract from the 21st paragraph of Mr. 
James Hills’s letter, dated the 27th of July, 
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see how they could go further, because 
they announce that all the lands in India 
| properly called waste shall be saleable. I 
agree, however, with the hon. Gentleman 
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1861, to the Secretary to the Government 
of India. Mr. Hills says— 


“T do not believe any English gentleman can 
descend so low as to fathom the cunning, the 


in India. 


deceit, and depravity of the Bengalee ryot’s cha- | 
racter unless he has had monetary transactions 
with him.” 

Without being tempted to avail himself of 
that opportunity to touch upon any of the 
financial and other measures which were 
being carried out in India, he would merely 
express a hope that in sanctioning the 
several measures under consideration the 
right hon. Baronet and his Council would 


that there is a great delusion in this coun- 
try as to the extent to which waste lands 
exist in India, and that a good deal of 
land which appears to be waste cannot 
in any true sense of that term be so 
called. There are many acres of land 
in the neighbourhood of villages which 
have all the appearance of being waste, 
but which in reality are no more waste 
than the common pastures in this coun- 


not fail to bear in mind, that while afford-|try. The native agriculturists are obliged 
ing every facility to the European to settle | to keep cattle for the purpose of culti- 
in India, they were nevertheless bound to) vating their arable lands; those cattle 
protect the interests, regard the suscepti-| must have pasture, and very often the 
bilities, and take care no violence wasdone | pastures, from which these cattle derive 
to the long-existing rights of the native) their subsistence, as they look like waste 
landlords, to whom they were indebted for | lands, are socalled. If they were to be sold, 
two-thirds of the whole of the revenues of | the countrymen would be deprived of the 
their Indian territories. | means of maintaining their cattle. It is 

Si CHARLES WOOD: Sir, it is not | obvious that the pasture lands are indis- 
my intention to trouble the House with} pensable to the cultivation of the arable 
many observations, because my duty on the | land, and it is impossible that these lands 
present occasion is to play the part of a | could be sold without doing great injustice 
listener rather than that of a speaker. Ito those persons who hold them. Of 
feel grateful to the hon. Gentleman who/ course, therefore, they cannot be sold, 





introduced this subject, not only for bring-| and upon that point the hon. Member 


ing it forward, but also for the able and 
temperate manner in which he has treated 
itt The hon. Gentleman is one of those 
Indian servants whose presence in this 
House I gladly hail, because, from their 
long experience of India, their knowledge, 
and their judgment, they are entitled to 
speak with authority in discussions of this 
kind. I believe the forms of the House 
will not permit the hon. Gentleman to 
make the Motion of which he has given 
notice. However, he has had an oppor- 
tunity of stating his views to the House ; 
and, as far as the papers go which he 
wishes to have, I can only say, that if he 
will give notice either to-night or on some 
future occasion, he will have them as an 
unopposed return. The hon. Gentleman 
thinks that the importance of the mea- 
sures to which he has referred has been a 
good deal overrated in this country. I 
agree with him upon that point; but, on 
the other hand, I think he himself has 
rather underrated the importance of the 
measures in question. It is true that they 
do not go to the extent which the hon. 
Gentleman has shadowed out, but at the 
same time I cannot say that they are of 
slight importance. With respect, for ex- 
ample, to the sale of waste lands, I do not 


for Windsor is labouring under a misap- 
prehension. 

Mr. VANSITTART: What I stated 
was, that by the 55th paragraph of the 
Government Resolutions those very lands 
to which the right hon. Baronet is now 
referring, if not brought into a state of 
cultivation within five years after the set- 
tlement, are liable to be sold. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: I think there 
is a difference between the lands to which 
the hon. Gentleman alludes and the pas- 
ture lands of India. However, it is not 
worth while going into the question now, 
but I maintain the utter impossibility of 
selling these lands. I even go further, 
and say that the rights of the natives of 
India to these lands should be scrupulously 
observed and carefully guarded. My own 
opinion is, that the Resolutions do not take 
sufficient care to guard some of those 
rights ; and therefore in expressing my 
general approval of the Resolutions, as far 
as the sale of really waste lands is con- 
cerned, I must add, that I think care 
should be taken, on the one hand, to pre- 
serve the rights of those persons to whom 
a limited occupation of the lands belongs, 
and, on the other, to protect the State 
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introduced the subject said, that in his 
opinion the Resolutions would prove to be 
useless. Let me remind him that most of 
the coffee plantations in Madras have been 
established upon land which was formerly 
waste, and sold as such, and that the same 
observation may be applied to many of the 
tea districts. It seems to me, upon the 
whole, that the sale of the waste lands un- 
der the Government Resolutions will intro- 
duce English capital where it is much 
needed, and will be otherwise beneficial to 
@ great extent, though I agree with the 
hon. Gentleman that the extent to which 
waste lands are to be found all over India 
has been rather overrated in this country. 
The hon. Gentleman has referred to the re- 
demption of the land revenues. I agree with 
the hon. Member who spoke last, and who 
possesses an amount of knowledge upon 
these subjects which cannot fail to be of 
great advantage in discussions like the 
present, that in all probabitity the re- 
demption will not be carried out to any 
very great extent. Indeed, I do not think 
it desirable that it should be carried out to 
any great extent, because I do not want to 
see the State anticipating its revenue and 
converting its future annual income into 
capital. I confess, however, that I do not 
understand what the hon. Gentleman meant 
by saying that this was the converse of 
the plan of settlement inaugurated by 
Lord Cornwallis, because obviously, so far 
as either the sale of the waste lands or the 
redemption of the land tax goes, it is a 
permanent settlement. The fault of the 
settlement made by Lord Cornwallis was 
that it erected into landowners those who 
were not landowners. Government officers 
employed to collect the revenue were 
transmuted into landowners, and Lord 
Cornwallis did not do that which has been 
done in recent settlements — he did not 
take any steps to ascertain the rights of 
the people who were the real occupiers and 
owners of the land. I agree with the hon. 
Member for Windsor (Mr. Vansittart), that 
if the rights of the ryots had been ascer- 
tained in Bengal, as they have been subse- 
quently ascertained in the settlement of the 
North West districts, half of the disputes, 
which now are certainly very serious, would 
never have arisen. If it should be thought 
right to extend the permanent settlement 
to other parts of India, it is indispensable 
that, as in the North West Provinces, the 
rights of each individual occupier should be 
carefully ascertained and recorded, and all 
chance of disputes will thus be avoided. 
Sir Charles Wood 
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The question is one of the most important 
that can be raised in reference to that 
country ; it is one on which unanimity of 
opinion by no means exists, for it has been 
discussed for years by many of the ablest 
men, holding contrary opinions. But it 
will be necessary before long to come toa 
decision on the subject; the matter, in 
fact, is at present under consideration by 
myself and the Council of India, many 
of whom are intimately acquainted with 
these matters; and it would not be my 
duty either to the Council or to the Go. 
vernment to express any opinion upon it 
at this moment. When the proper time 
comes, it will be my duty to lay all the 
information bearing upon the subject on 
the table of the House, and I hope the 
House will feel that it would not be right 
for me at present to add anything further, 


EXPERIMENTS AT SHOEBURYNESS, 
QUESTION, 


Si FREDERIC SMITH said, the 
Question of which he had given notice 
might appear a small one, but it involved 
the turning-point of the discussion which 
would take place in a few days with regard 
to the Spithead forts. Those forts were 
to stand in the Channel at distances of 
2,000 yards apart, and the mid-channel 
consequently would be 1,000 yards from 
each. It seemed of the last importance 
that forts which were intended to stop 
armour-clad vessels from coming in by day 
or night, should be able to fire upon them 
with effect at that distance of 1,000 yards, 
but hitherto the experiments had been 
confined to ranges of 200 yards. A see- 
tion of the Warrior, fired at from the 
latter distance with a 300-pounder gun 
with a charge of 50 lb of powder, had not 
been penetrated, so that a vessel under 
such circumstances would have escaped. 
What, therefore, would have been the con- 
sequence at 1,000 yards ? The forts would 
be powerless to stop an iron-cased ship by 
day, and at night a wooden vessel might 
run past them with the greatest ease. He 
did not want to prejudge the question of 
the Spithead forts, though it seemed to 
him that Gentlemen had been appointed 
members of the Defence Commission whose 
minds were already made up regarding 
them. The questions addressed to him 
as one of the witnesses came rather 
from advocates than judges, and were 
framed apparently with a view of cot 
firming @ foregone conclusion rather thaa 
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to ascertain the opinions of the persons 
under examination. What had taken place 
at the passage of the Mississippi showed 
that wooden vessels of very small size were 
able to pass shore batteries; and, with- 
out data more conclusive than the Govern- 
ment had yet obtained, he feared the money 
they proposed to expend at Spithead would 
be thrown away. They ought to try ex- 

riments at long ranges before further 
expenditure was incurred in building forts 
on the Spithead shoals; and if at 1,000 
yards they could sink a vessel, then let 
the forts be built. It was said that a 
600-pounder gun was to be constructed 
which would require a charge of above 
100 lbs of gunpowder, They might rely 
upon it, that if such enormous charges 
were used, great caution would be ne- 
cessary to avoid accidents to bystanders. 
If the new forts were to be armed with 
guns carrying a 600 |b. shot, they would 
endanger not only the lives of the gunners, 
but the stability of the works themselves. 
He believed that even now a flaw had 
been discovered in the large Armstrong 
gun. It was said that the target had been 
very much battered, and that a sound spot 
could not be hit at the distance named ; but 
would it not be more economical to con- 
struct a new and sound target, than to 
spend millions upon those forts in complete 
ignorance of their probable worth? He 
must protest against the desire for secrecy 
shown by the Government in the experi- 
ments conducted with reference to the 
inquiries of the Committee on Iron-plates. 
The results of those experiments were no 
secret abroad; they were known to a 
great number of officers, seamen, and 
civilians, to gentlemen totally uncon- 
nected with the service, and he believed 
vere even known to officers of foreign 
Powers. The experiments conducted by 
the Austrian Government, on the other 
hand, were not only published, but he be- 
lieved their reports would be found almost 
identical in many points with those of our 
own Iron-plate Committee. A great deal 
of time and expense would be saved by the 
publication of the experiments now going 
forward, as inventors and manufacturers, 
In ignorance of the results attained, were 
applying themselves to the production of 
targets of the very nature which expe- 
nience had shown to be useless. For in- 


Stance, that very day, it was no secret-— 
although the Government wished to keep it 
so—that Mr. Scott Russell's target, made 
of eight or nine inches of iron, had been 
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tried and penetrated by the Armstrong 
gun, whereas the Warrior target, only 44 
inches thick, and backed with teak, had 
resisted the utmost powers of that weapon. 
The cost of experiments at long ranges need 
not frighten the Government ; they had only 
to move back the gun 800 or 1,000 yards 
from its present position, and to construct 
a new platform at an expense of about £20, 
In conclusion, he would beg leave to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
any experiments have been tried to as- 
certain the effect of the most powerful 
smooth-bore and rifled Guns on the see- 
tion of the Warrior, or any other target, 
at ranges about equal to half the interval 
between the proposed Spithead Forts ; 
and, if not, whether orders will be given 
to have such experiments, forthwith made ; 
and, in either case, whether the results 
will be communicated to the House ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, I hope 
the House will not think it necessary to 
enter at any length into a preliminary and 
partial discussion of a question which must 
come before them in a more formal and 
distinct manner in a short time, when the 
subject of the Spithead forts is brought 
under their consideration. I have this 
evening laid on the table the Report of the 
Commissioners on the subject, and it will 
in the course of a few days be in the hands 
of hon. Members. Now, the gallant Officer 
who has just spoken says he should have 
more confidence in the Report of the Com- 
mission if those of whom it was composed 
did not happen to entertain preconceived 
opinions on the question which they were 
appointed to investigate; but I think it 
right to mention, in order to prevent the 
existence of any suspicion on that score, 
that four—two military and two naval— 
members were added to the Commission 
in whose ease the imputation of partiality 
because of their preconceived opinions does 
not apply. In answer to the question put 
by the hon, and gallant Officer, I can only 
say that several experiments have already 
taken place at Shoeburyness, but not at 
the distance of 1,000 yards. I have not 
myself given any particular directions with 
regard to those experiments, but I think 
it might be desirable to make some with 
the view of ascertaining how far the ord- 
nance in question will act at a considerable 
distance. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that the inerease in the power of 
ordnance is rapidly progressive, and that, 
although no gun at present in existence 
might be able to pierce the side of an iron 
322 
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ship at 1,000 yards, yet the lapse of six 
months or a year might bring about quite 
a different state of things. So far as the 
general argument of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is concerned, it seems to me 
that, if pushed to its legitimate extent, it 
would go the length of proving that all 
ordnance is useless ; because, if agun on a 
fort cannot pierce an iron-plated vessel, no 
more can a gun fired from another ship ; 
so that naval warfare would be reduced to 
the old system, in accordance with which 
one vessel tried to run down another by 
force. I can, however, scarcely suppose 
that we are likely to revert to so elemen- 
tary a state of things, while I have no 
difficulty in stating that it is the wish of 
the Government that the most complete 
experiments should be made by way of 
testing the value of new inventions. With 
respect to the question of secrecy, I need 
only say that I believe every one of the 
experiments which have been made has 
been viewed by a considerable number of 
spectators. I may add, that although no 
authentic information in reference to them 
has been laid on the table of the House, I 
have no doubt those who take special or 
professional interest in the subject have 
had no difficulty in obtaining accurate in- 
formation as to the result. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, I re- 
gret the absence from the House of my 
noble Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty on this occasion. Early in the 
evening our attention was called by the 
hon. and gallant Admiral the Member for 
Christchurch (Admiral Walcott) to a cor- 
respondence, reflecting in terms, I think, 
rather unnecessarily severe, on a distin- 
guished gentleman—Captain Coles—incon- 
sequence of a letter which he wrote in the 
public press. Now, I think my noble 
Friend ought to have taken the opportu- 
nity to remove a misapprehension which 
seems to prevail with respect to the inten- 
tions of the writer of that letter ; and as the 
noble Lord is not now in his place, I must 
ask leave to correct some of the state- 
ments on the subject which have been 
made. The noble Lord objected, and I 
think justly, to an officer on full pay ecar- 
rying on a correspondence on professional 
matters in the public newspapers, That, 
in my opinion, is a course which in prin- 
ciple is mischievous. But then Captain 
Coles does not come before the public as 
as officer on full pay, but as an inventor, 
and an inventor, too, who has not been 
treated with the greatest courtesy or con- 
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sideration by the Government officers, 
Now, when the noble Lord tells us—agq 
proof of the great generosity with which 
he had been treated—that Captain Coles 
had not only been put on full pay but that 
he was receiving a sum of £1 a day for hig 
invention, I feel disposed to be rather 
ashamed of the parsimony manifested in the 
case of a man, so distinguished. Is that 
the way, let me ask, in which Sir William 
Armstrong has been dealt with? No, he 
gets £2,000 a year, and is guaranteed g 
large sum (some £80,000 or £100,000, I 
believe) in the event of the Government not 
carrying out their engagements with him; 
while actually, when the noble Lord made 
his accusations against Captain Coles, that 
gallant officer had requested to be put on 
half-pay. He was simply told, however, 
that he might have his £1 a day, of whieh 
he has been in the receipt only since last 
November. It appears to me, therefore, 
that Captain Coles, who has been kept 
seven years waiting, and who might have 
sold his invention over and over again to 
foreign Powers, but from a strong feeling 
of patriotism has refrained from doing so, 
has been somewhat harshly treated. But, 
passing from his case, I now come to the 
question which has been put by my hon, 
and gallant Friend the Member for Chat- 
ham, in dealing with which I shall not, I 
can assure the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War, anticipate any discus- 
sion which may hearafter take place in 
reference to the Spithead forts. I may, 
however, observe that I was somewhat 
surprised to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
speak of accurate information having gone 
forth to the public with respect to the ex- 
periments made at Shoeburyness, believing, 
as I do, that there has been the greatest 
misrepresentation on the subject. Indeed, 
I have reason to think that the House at 
this moment imagines that the experiments 
which took place on the 9th of this month 
established the success of the gigantic 
Armstrong gun—of which we have heard so 
much, and which, after all, is not an Arm- 
strong gun, but a smooth-bore—in going 
through a section of the Warrior. Now, 
it is but right that the House and the 
country should be put in possession of the 
real facts of the case. This gun was, I 
believe, fired on thé 9th with a charge of 
40 lb. of powder at a part of the Warrior 
which had been battered all through the 
winter and spring, and damaged by the 
shot of a 68 smooth-bore. Well, at this 
target two shots were fired at 200 yards 
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under the most favourable circumstances 
for the gun, and, hitting the damaged 
part, they penetrated the 4}-inch plate, 
and lodged in what is technically called 
the skin of the ship. They did not go 
through, and are still sticking where they 
lodged, notwithstanding that the experi- 
ment was represented by the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Admiralty as per- 
fectly successful. Again, the gun was 
fred with a charge of 50 lb. of powder, 
and most extraordinary accounts appeared 
of the noble Lord and others who were 
present climbing up the side of the target 
and congratulating each other on the cir- 
cumstance that the shot had gone quite 
through it; but the fact is that it is still 
sticking in the skin of the ship. Thus 
much for the experiments of the 9th of 
May. I now come to those which took 
place two or three days ago. One shot 
was fired last Tuesday. Did it go through 
the target? Nota bit of it. It struck a 
sound part, and did not even penetrate 
the skin, and even after such a shot at 
200 yards a ship would be in fighting con- 
dition. With these facts before us, it 
seems to me the public are justified 
in entertaining some doubt with regard 
to the great merits of this Armstrong 
gun. Now, it is a somewhat singu- 
lar fact in the history of naval war- 
fare that, notwithstanding £3,000,000 of 
money have been spent on these Arm- 
strong guns, the best gun you have, at the 
present moment, is your old 68 smooth- 
bore. Iask the Chairman of the Iron- 
plate Committee, and other hon. Gentle- 
men who are well informed on the subject, 
whether what I have stated is not the fact? 
Is not your 68-pounder the gun with which 
every seaman would wish to go to sea? I 
very much suspect that your Armatrong 
gun will, after all, be discarded as an in- 
strument of naval warfare. I have stated 
facts to which I challenge contradiction. 
I know them to be facts. I do not know 
whether my hon. and gallant Friend op- 
posite, who wishes more experiments to be 
made at a geater distance, is aware— 
evidently the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
cretary for War is not aware—that they 
began those experiments at 500 yards ; 
that so little impression was made at that 
distance, they reduced the range to 400 
yards ; and that they have now come down 
to 200 yards. This being the case, I 
think it would be a waste of public money 
to go further with those experiments, 
which, after all, have been made under 
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very questionable circumstances, because a 
gunner firing at a fixed object, with no 
one firing at him, does not afford the most 
conclusive mode of experiment in matters 
of this kind. Let us go into the approach- 
ing discussion as unprejudiced as possible. 
Let not the House and the country be led 
away by the idea that those experiments 
at Shoeburyness have proved that the 
Armstrong gun, with a charge of 50 1b. of 
powder, is able to throw a 1501b. shot 
through the side of the Warrior, which 
has, up to this time, resisted all such ex- 
periments. I have been told that they 
fired three times to-day with this gun. In 
doing so I think the gunners showed the 
usual valour which distinguishes our coun- 
trymen, for they fired at a very consider- 
able risk. I understand that a fissure has 
occurred in the gun; that, on turning it 
over the other day, it was found that in 
the part where the ball fixes in the powder 
one of the coils had given way. This is 
the account that I have heard. I am glad 
this Report is to be laid on the table of the 
House. The sooner the discussion comes 
on the better. I hope the Government 
will do their part, that the Secretary for 
War will come here well prepared, and 
that we shall do battle and abide by the 
result. 

Sir JOIN WAY said, that having come 
that day from the scene of action, he 
thought it right that he should say a few 
words on the subject. He had also some 
little criticism to offer on the remarks made 
with respect to the Armstrong gun by the 
hon. Member for Liskeard. The Warrior 
target was a section of the strongest part 
of the Warrior. It was constructed of 
wood and iron, the plates on the outside 
being 44in. in thickness. That target had 
been put to the severest tests in the experi- 
ments which had been conducted. Whether 
by happy accident, or as the result of the 
possession of better data than those on 
which the builders uf other ships had gone, 
it so happened that those who constructed 
the Warrior had adopted the most satia- 
factory form of side for sustaining the 
effect of heavy projectiles. Experiments 
had been made with a gun not rifled, but 
made on the Armstrong principle, from 
which 1501b, shot had been fired with a 
50 1b. charge of powder. The target was 
first struck at a part which was supported 
in the rear by a piece of framework, which 
gave that portion of the section additional 
strength to what it would have in the ship. 
On the moment it was impossible to ex- 
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amine the target in the rear, and the ap- 
pearance which it presented was that of 
being absolutely destroyed ; but after 
taking down the supports it was manifest 
that less damage had been inflicted on the 
internal skin than was supposed to have 
occurred. On a very recent occasion— 
Tuesday last, he thought—there was ano- 
ther experiment tried, in the presence of 
a Jarge number of spectators, including 
several Members of that and the other 
House of Parliament. A portion of the 
target, about two feet square, which had 
not hitherto been hit, was fired at with a 
shot of 150 1b., thrown with great velocity, 
the charge of powder being 50lb. The 
effect was perfeetly clear, The armour 
plate was totally damaged ; a great orifice 
was made in it, and the fragments were 
driven into the wooden backing and ab- 
sorbed by it. And he might say that the in- 
ternal skin was bulged out, but the interior 
itseif resisted the shot. A person leaning 
against the inside would have received a 
severe blow ; but a person standing a short 
distance from the inside of the section 
would not have received any injury. What 
he deduced from this was, that as at 200 
yards they could not penetrate a shiplike the 
Warrior, it was impossible that with such a 
gun as the one used in those experiments 
they could penetrate such a ship at 1,200 
yards. The gun in question was a very 
large one, constructed on the Armstrong 
principle, and as good a one as they were 
likely to have produced. It consisted of a 
series of coils, and at the fifth or sixth of 
these was the chamber in which the powder 
and shot were placed. A strengthening 
coil was placed at that part of the gun. 
On one occasion 90 lb. of powder were put 
in, and that quantity caused the charge to 
extend beyond the strengthening coil. The 
result of firing the gun under such cireum- 
stances was to cause an impression to be 
made on a coil just next the one to which 
he had referred; but the gun had been 
fired three times since with a 50 lb. charge, 
and no further impression had been made 
on it, which showed that it was quite fit 
for service with that weight of charge. 
In conelusion, he begged to state that he 
entirely disagreed with the hon. Member in 
the opinion he had expressed with regard 
to the Armstrong gun, considering it, as 
he did, by far the most powerful description 
of artillery that had yet been constructed. 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Before 
you leave the chair, Sir, I wish to allude 
to what has been said by the hon, Mem- 
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ber for {Liskeard (Mr B. Osborne), with 
regard to Captain Coles. I greatly regret 
that I was not in the House this even. 
ing when my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Christchurch (Admiral 
Walcott) referred to the invention of the 
gallant Captain ; because, I think it right 
the House should be aware that since 
the Admiralty first arrived at the ¢on. 
clusion that Captain Coles’ shield promis. 
ed to be a valuable species of armament 
for the service, they have taken every 
means to bring it to perfection. It has 
been stated, I understand, by the hon, 
Member for Liskeard that the Admiralty 
never took up this invention till they were 
forced to do so by public opinion. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I never 
said anything about public opinion. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Well, 
the hon. Gentleman said we had never 
taken it up till 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I said for 
seven years. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET : I cannot 
enswer for former Governments ; but my 
hon. Friend was Secretary to the Admiralty 
for several years. He was Secretary when 
Captain Coles brought his plan before the 
Admiralty ; and if he felt so strongly on 
the subject, why did he not take it up 
then? However, I only deal with the 
case as regards my noble Friend the 
Duke of Somerset. In 1858, during the 
time of the late Government, Captain 
Coles submitted his plan for protecting 
the Armstrong guns by means of an iron 
plated machine. No measures were taken 
by the Admiralty, but the Secretary of 
State for War thought so well of the inven- 
tion that he desired Captain Coles to pre- 
pare a shield for trial, and the shield was 
accordingly commenced. As soon as thé 
present Government came into office, one of 
the first important matters they had before 
them was the invention of Captain Coles, 
and very soon afterwards the Admiralty 
proposed to the War Office to finish 
his shield, and to put it on board 4 
vessel, That was in 1859—three years 
ago,—and before there was any question 
of Merimacs or Monitors Captain Coles 
was desired to prepare that shield, and 
put it on board the Trusty, an old 
floating battery. The trial of the cu- 
pola on board the Trusty having proved 
satisfactory in 1861, in January of the 
present year I proposed that Parlia- 
ment should vote a sum of money for 
the construction of a vessel to carry Cap- 
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tain Coles’s shield, and the Housr thought 
proper to agree to this proposal. Mean- 
time it was thought advisable to submit 
the cupola to further tests. So stood the 
matter, when Captain Coles unfortunately 
thought proper to rush into a correspond- 
ence with the newspapers. On Satur- 
day, May 10, Captain Coles came to 
me at the Admiralty, and also saw the 
Controller of the Navy. He stated that 
he thought his shield would not have 
fair play; that it had been very much 
shaken by the experiments that had 
taken place with the 68-pounder and the 
100-pounder Armstrong; and that the 
credit of his invention would be lost if 
his shield were destroyed by a 300- 
pounder. I must say I thought Captain 
Coles’s representations on this subject 
were reasonable, and I mentioned the mat- 
ter to the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who desired that Captain Coles should 
superintend the strengthening of his shield 
against the 300-pounder. Unfortunately, 
Captain Coles was then in the country, and 
did not receive my letter until the following 
Tuesday, or else he never would have put 
that letter in Zhe Times if he had known 
that the Admiralty had, on his representa- 
tion, ordered that he should himself su- 
perintend the strengthening of his shield. 
lam bound to say that from the first the 
Controller of the Navy has given Captain 
Coles every opportunity to perfect his in- 
vention, and would have told him to go 
himself and strengthen his shield; but 
what was considered necessary to be done 
was so little that it was not thought 
of sufficient importance, and Captain 
Coles was not sent for. The moment, 
however, he came to the Admiralty, and 
said he thought it was but just he should 
have the repair of his shield, orders were 
given by the Admiralty that he should go 
and superintend the work and give the 
best advice as to the matter. That is 
how the matter stands now, and I think 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Lis- 
keard has been very unfair to the Admi- 
ralty,in his remarks. The Admiralty 
have taken up this invention in good faith 
and zeal, and therefore the hon. Gentle- 
man is not justified in making an attack 
upon the Admiralty on this subject. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I am not 
making an attack upon the Admiralty, but 
upon you. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: I am 
thankful that I have to bear the blame, 
if blame there be, for it is much fairer 
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to attack me than absent men. But 
I deny the hon. Gentleman’s asser- 
tions, and I challenge him to the proof 
that I have been anything but a zealous 
and ardent supporter of Captain Coles’s 
plan. I have already stated that the first 
person who called my attention to the 
value of the plan was His Royal High- 
ness the late Prince Consort. I have been 
in personal and frequent communication 
with Captain Coles, and there has not been 
a day when he came to me that I have 
not given him a frank reception, with a 
view to giving him every opportunity of 
trying his shield. 1 defy the hon. Gen- 
tleman to assert that I have acted in 
any other way than as a supporter of 
what I believe to be a clever and pro- 
mising plan. I may add that Captain 
Coles is about to receive, as soon as the 
arrangements are completed, a very fair 
sum for his invention. He will likewise 
receive a royalty on every shield that is 
used by the Admiralty, which will be alto- 
gether a suitable but not excessive remu- 
neration for the trouble and expense which 
he has incurred. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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SUPPLY — CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


House in Committee. 
Sir Wii11am Dunpar in the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £290,904, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
Public Education in Ireland, under the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland,” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, there were 
certain items in the Vote which ought not 
tu be defrayed out of the taxes of the people 
either of England or Ireland. There was 
in the first place eighteen establishments 
denominated ‘* Model literary schools.” 
He did not think that the public ought to 
be taxed for literary schools. The salaries 
of the principal and teachers was no less 
than £6,900, and there were other items, 
making a total charge of £18,610 for 
these schools. The salaries of work-mis- 
tress and teachers of higher branches 
of needlework in the industrial schools 
amounted also to £6,500. That, he 
thought, was an objectionable charge. In 
the debates on the Revised Code it had 
been held that the instruction fitted for 
English children should consist only of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, Again, 
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he took exception to the charge for agri- 
cultural schools. Of these establishments 
there were not fewer than eighteen ; and 
the Vote on their account amounted to no 
less than £4,690. The charge for the 
Glasnevin school was £2,351. The items 
to which he had referred amounted altoge- 
ther to £32,000 ; but he did not propose 
to reduce the Vote by the whole of that 
sum. He wished it to be understood that 
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he did not object to any money that was | 


voted for the education of the population of 
Ireland, but he thought it was most unfair 
towards the taxpayers of this country to 
call on them to pay for a high-class educa- 
tion for persons who would probably be- 
come by-and-by valuers and surveyors of 
land. He should therefore move to reduce 
the Vote by the sum of £7,041, the 
amount asked for the agricultural schools 
and the model farm at Glasnevin. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he had an an- 
terior reduction to propose. 

Sir WILLIAM DUNBAR said, he 
thought the hon. Member might move it 
afterwards. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the practice of 
the House was to take the items in order. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 


postpone his Motion. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, he ob- 
jected to the item of £800 for salaries 
of two professors employed as training 
masters and lecturers on the English Jan- 
guage and literature, geography, mathe- 
matics, political economy, and natural philo- 


sophy, at £400 a year each. What was 
the necessity for sending such persons into 
the country parts of Ireland to teach the 
sciences? Would it not be better to give 
the money granted for their salaries to 
increase the salaries of the underpaid 
masters throughout the country? He 
should move, with a view to test the opi- 
nion of the Committee, that the sum be 
reduced by £400. There was also a clas- 
sical instructor for special class teachers 
with a salary of £100. Was it, then, 
intended to teach all the poor Irish pea- 
santry Latin and Greek ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
Vote was precisely the same as that 
adopted last year; and as the number of 
scholars had increased, and there was 
consequently greater need for the money, 
he presumed that the Committee would 
not reduce a Vote which had been ap- 
proved formerly. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, that 
be did not consider the explanation of the 

Ar, W. Williams 
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right hon. Baronet satisfactory. It did 
not follow that because the Vote wag 
passed last year, it must be passed in the 
present year. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
ask whether the Committee were aware 
of the manner in which it was proposed 
to spend the public money? He found 
mentioned in the Vote two professors, who 
were to lecture on the English language 
and literature, history, geography, mathe. 
matics, political economy, and natural phi- 
losophy. There were also two assistants, 
to these professors, a classical instructor 
for special class teachers, a literary teach- 
er to agricultural pupils in training, a 
professor for music, and lecturers on phy- 
sical science and botany. Every subject 
in the world appeared to be cared for, 
except the teaching of the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Mr. HENNESSY observed, that the 
result of the instruction in political economy 
was that the right hon. Baronet had not 
a single supporter in Ireland, 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS explained that 
the professors were not intended to be 
employed in teaching the peasantry, but 
in teaching the schoolmasters, and it was 
quite conceivable that a schoolmaster, 
though he did not teach Greek, Latin, 
or political economy, might be better qua- 
lified for general duties if he had some 
elementary knowledge of those subjects, 
The scheme had, the support of the Na- 
tional Board and had been in operation 
for some years. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
believed that the question of national edu- 
cation in Ireland was running riot, and 
he very much doubted whether they were 
not carrying education in that country far 
beyond the wants or the intelligence of 
the people. He was the patron of five 
or six schools, and he never went to any 
of them without being struck with the 
fact that they were not giving to the 
people the useful, practical education which 
their circumstances demanded. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that the pore 
were not to teach peasants, but masters ; 
but it was worth considering whether giv- 
ing such an education to men who re- 
ceived £25 a year—[ “No, no!’ ]—yes, £25 
to £30 was about the salary of the or- 
dinary parish schoolmaster in Ireland— 
whether they were not over-educating 
them, and making them discontented with 
their remuneration. State education i 
any shape was questionable; but if the 
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State did educate, all that it was justified 
in providing was an elementary education. 
Those who wanted accomplishments should 

elsewhere, and not to the State sup- 
orted schools. The right hon. Baronet 
said that the system had been in opera- 
tion many years, but he (Mr. Osborne) 
believed that the classical master was only 
jntroduced into the Vote last year, and 
he for one was rather surprised that there 
was not a dancing master likewise. They 
had music and moral philosophy, and no 
doubt next year there would be a profes- 
sor of dancing, which would, perhaps, be 
most popular, for the Irish, he believed, 
were much fonder of dancing than of 
moral philosophy. It was a question for 
the House whether the whole system of 
national education in Ireland should not 
be overhauled. He maintained that all 
the State could be expected to give was 
elementary education. But he wished to 
have an answer to this question. What 
was to be the limit of education in Ireland? 
He was sure they were going too far. 
Education in Ireland was becoming a mere 
show system for English visitors ; it was 
not the working system of the country. 
He shuddered when he saw a model school, 
built in the very best order of architec. 
ture, rising up by the side of the peasant’s 
cabin. Education was fast outstripping 
the wants and requirements of the coun- 
try. Not only had they ‘* bloated arma- 
ments,’ but bloated votes for education. 
The system ought to be checked at once, 
and he trusted the Committee would take 
the same view of the subject. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he thought 
there was no country so much in need of 
instruction in political economy as Ireland. 
As to natural philosophy, no doubt the 
rudiments of knowledge of this sort were 
more useful even to the lowest class of 
peasants. As for the school not teach- 
ing the girls to cook, they did not profess 
to teach cooking. What they undertook 
to teach was reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. If Government interference was to 
be abolished, let that question be fairly 
raised and settled ; but if not, he thought 
these petty objections were unfounded, and 
he should not record his vote in favour of 
any such Motion as the present. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH called at- 
tention to the great increase which had 
taken place in the Vote, the amount having 
nearly doubled within the last ten years. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he hoped 
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would give the Committee further informa- 
tion upon the Vote. The form of the Vote 
was inconvenient, as, although it showed 
the aggregate increase, it did not specify 
the items of increase. There were two 
professors employed in training masters 
and giving lectures upon many subjects. 
Either these gentlemen were men of ex- 
traordinary information, or their instruc- 
tion was of a superficial character. Which- 
ever was the fact, they received £400 a 
year each. ‘The professors in the Queen’s 
Colleges had been for years complaining of 
the insufficient amount of their salaries, 
but without obtaining improvement, al- 
though they were men whose lives had 
been devoted to literature. They received 
only £203 a year and fees, which in no 
ease exceeded £100 a year. He also 
wanted to know something about the clas- 
sical instructor. It might be said that he 
was to teach classics to the schoolmasters ; 
but if those masters were not to teach 
classes themselves, why should they be 
taught classics? He did not at all agree 
with the doctrine of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that because the Vote was agreed 
to last year, it ought to be passed this year. 
If that rule was to be acted upon, the Votes 
had better just be placed on the table and 
passed at once. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he would 
state what were the items of increase and 
what of decrease on the year’s Vote. As 
to the two professorships, his right hon. 
Friend the Minister for War had already 
clearly explained their position to the 
Committee. The whole amount of increase 
in the Vote was £5,526 over last year. 
There were seven items of increase and 
four of decrease. There was an increase 
in the metropolitan model schools of 
£350 3s. 4d.; in the district model 
schools, of £687; in the minor model 
schools, of £300; in the salaries of 
teachers, £5,700 ; in inspection there was 
an increase of £30; in school apparatus, 
of £10; and in the official establishments, 
of £149 — making a total increase of 
£7,226. Then there were four items of 
decrease, which were comparatively insig- 
nificant ; £50 for normal establishments ; 
£300 for the Navigation School ; £220 
for the Royal Albert Agricultural School ; 
aad £1,139 for other agricultural schools ; 
making together a decrease of £1,700. 
Deducting the increase from the decrease, 
the whole increase became £5,526. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
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had not even touched the points of inquiry. | day of his life? All those arguments that 


He wished to know what were the heads of | 
the inereased expenditure; were they in | 
salaries, in books, or in instruments? If! 
the particulars were not furnished, it was 
impossible for the Committee to know} 
where the increase or decrease actually 
occurred, 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I con- 
fess I have heard with regret the grounds 
upon which this diseussion has turned as 
to the original principles of education. 
Those who oppose the vote take, | think, 
a very low view of this important matter. 
It is very well to say the object is to teach | 
the peasantry, who want nothing but a| 
knowledge of reading, writing, and arith- | 
metic, and that therefore it is absurd to 
teach the masters anything beyond that. 
That doctrine was held thirty years ago, 
when the principles of education were not | 
understeod, and when old prejudices ran | 
against giving the lower classes knowledge 
even to the extent of reading and writing. 
The art of teaching is an art like other 
arts, and for a man to teach anything well | 
his mind must be well cultivated, and above | 
the mark to which he is to bring his pupils. | 
The mind is like the body. Why are the 
French soldiers taught all sorts of gymnas- 
tic exercises ? Not because they are going 
to perform those exercises in the face of 
an enemy, but because they may acquire 
a perfect knowledge of the movements of 
the human body. As it is with the body 
soit is with the mind. A man who knows 
nothing but reading, writing, and arithme- 
tie is about on the same level with the 

upils he is to teach, and will make a bad 
and in teaching them even those small 
things you expect him to teach. But are 
these things small? Is it useless to a 
peasant to know the elementary principles 
of political economy ? We have been for 
years in this House urging the great im- 
portance of teaching the humbler classes 
vhe elementary principles of political eco- 
nomy. In consequence of the knowledge 
the working classes have acquired of those 
elementary principles a great deal of dis- 
content has been avoided that might other- 
wise have arisen among men who were 
suffering from privations, the causes of 
which they misunderstood. Is natural 
philosophy useless? What is natural phi- 
lusophy ? It begins with mechanics ; and 
is it not useful for the peasant to know the 
principles of the screw, the plane, the 
wedge, and the pulley, things which he 
may be called upon to put in practice every 
Sir Hugh Cairns 











have been urged rest upon the supposition 
that a man is always to remain in the class 
from which he springs, and is never to rise 
above it, and therefore it is unnecessary 
to furnish him with the means of rising, 


| But is that the case ? How many instances 


are there of men who, originally in humble 
positions, have, by the knowledge they 
have acquired, by the cultivation of their 
minds, by their industry and intelligence, 
raised themselves in the social seale and 
amassed ample fortunes? But these men 
could not have done all this with a mere 
knowledge of reading, writing, and arith. 
metic. Many of them acquired a know. 
ledge of natural philosophy and of me- 
chanical arts ; and are the Irish less able 
than Englishmen to do these things? 
Why, hon. Gentlemen conversant with the 
country know that no people in the world 
are so apt to learn, so quick, so desirous of 
learning, and so able to turn their learning 
to account as the Irish peasantry. If any 
one will go into the Model school in Dub- 
lin, which has been condemned by the hon, 
Member (Mr. Osborne), he will not stay 
there ten minutes before he finds the proof 
of what I have been saying. I recollect 
being there one day, and the master 
brought out the mental arithmetic class. 
The boys answered a great number of diffi- 
cult questions. At last the master said, 
*«* What will 8d. a day make in four years?” 
That question would, perhaps, puzzle a 
good many Members in this House. But 
four boys held out their hands to show that 
they could answer the question. Three 
calculated a certain sum, and the fourth a 
different amount. The master and the 
three boys said to the fourth, ‘* You are 
wrong.’” ‘ No I’m not,”’ replied the boy, 
‘‘and I'll prove it. We have four years 
to account for, and you haven’t made any 
allowance for leap year.’’ Was not that 
ready and clever? Then I say that chil- 
dren who are capable of such activity of 
mind are deserving of a higher kind of 
education than mere reading and writing. 
I do trust that hon. Members will not run 
riot with this Vote. Men have been ap- 
pointed to these situations on the under- 
standing that their places are, if not per- 
manent, at all events to be held during 
good behaviour ; and if this Vote is rejected, 
they will be suddenly cut off from employ- 
ment, and be condemned to immediate 
destitution. That is not what anybody can 
wish to see, and I therefore hope that the 
Amendment will be withdrawn. 
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Mr. MONSELL said, he quite con- 
curred in the praise of Irish quickness 
and intelligence which had been pronounced 
by the noble Lord, who, however, had 
passed a less favourable judgment upon 
his countrymen at an early period of the 
evening. The principle which had been 
laid down by the noble Lord with regard 
to Ireland was at variance with that 
which had been affirmed from the Treasury 
bench during the recent discussions on 
the Revised Code. He contended that 
such things as political economy should 
not be taught at the public expense. It 
was right, as far as the national finances 
would allow, to contribute to the educa- 
tion of those who were unable to educate 
themselves. He did not object to increase 
the salaries of the schoolmasters, or to 
multiply the parish schools; but it was 
not right to give the public money to afford 
education of a higher class to people who 
were well able to pay for themselves. He 
should certainly support the Amendment. 

Mr. CHILDERS observed, that the Go- 
vernment granted £3,000 in aid of the 
lecturers at the training colleges in Eng- 
land, in addition to £4,500 contributed to 
that purpose by the managers of the train- 
ing colleges. The corresponding sum for 
Ireland was only £900. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that the ques- 
tion before the Committee was not whether 
the children in Ireland, but whether the 
masters themselves, should receive a su- 
perior education. Ile contended that they 
ought to do so. 

Lorp NAAS said, the question raised 
by the right hon. Member for Limerick 
was an important one. The right hon. 
Member seemed to argue that the national 
system had been done away with. Until 
that moment he was not aware that there 
was any Gentleman in the House of Com- 
mons who would advocate such a sweeping 
measure. If the English system was ap- 
plied to Ireland, the people of that country 
would practically be left without the ines- 
timable blessings of education. The train- 
ing establishment in Ireland was not too 
large for the purposes required. If educa- 
tion was to be carried out to its full extent, 
there must be training schools. The mas- 
ters in these schools were selected for their 
superior attainments, and too much care 
could not be bestowed on them. Training 
colleges were intended to teach men the 
superior branches of education, and he 
deprecated the turning of the particular 
imspection in question into ridicule. The 
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study of political economy would be of the 
greatest use to these teachers. He should 
have liked, perhaps, to have had more de- 
tails of the results of the system, but he 
believed that the education given justified 
the policy of the Vote. He hoped nothing 
would be done to weaken the effect of the 
training college. 

Mr. MONSELL denied that he had 
advocated the introdaction of the English 
system in Ireland. He had said nothing 
against the spread of parish schools; on 
the contrary, what he had contended was 
that public money should not be devoted 
for instruction in political economy to 
those who could find funds for their own . 
education. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he believed 
the schools supported by the State had 
ruined the smaller private schools. They 
had certainly given very superior schools 
for the peasantry, and he rememembered 
a deputation urging that if money was 
voted for the education of the poor, the in- 
termediate schools should receive support. 
The Government had not answered the 
question of his hon. and learned Friend, 
the Member for Belfast. Classical teachers 
were provided for ‘special classes ;” 
were they classes for Herodotus, Euripi- 
des, Cicero, or Virgil? He should like to 
know for what part of Tipperary these 
classes were intended. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, the old village 
schools of Ireland gave a kind of educa- 
tion very superior to the mere elementary 
teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
advocated by the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard; and as the State had assumed the 
education of the lower class, it ought not to 
give it of an inferior description to what 
the people had before. He trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not per- 
severe in his Amendment, as he should feel 
bound to vote against it. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
questioned how far the House was justified 
in increasing the Vote year after year, for 
such a high education iu an agricultural 
country. He recognised in the remarks 
of the noble Lord the very excellent 
lecture on education which he had de- 
livered at Romsey, but it did not apply 
to Ireland, where they were teaching an 
an agricultural population. If the noble 
Lord delivered such a lecture in the in- 
terior of Ireland, the peasantry, who 
earned 10d. a day, would be very much 
astonished to hear that they must know 
all the sciences that they might have an 
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opportunity of rising in the world. He 
was told he was turning the subject into 
ridicule by saying they might soon have to 
provide the schools with a dancing master. 
It had nearly come to that already, for 
there was an allowance of £500 for en- 
abling the ordinary teachers in the National 
Schools to learn singing, drawing, and 
navigation. To learn to sing, a man must 
have a voice; for drawing, he must have 
a peculiar aptitude; and for an inland 
county of what use to a teacher was na- 
vigation ? They might easily push the sys- | 
tem to an extreme that became ridiculous. | 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I accept 
my hon. Friend’s challenge. He says 
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what I stated at Romsey might do very 
well for a town, but not for an unenlight- | 
ened district of Ireland. [Mr. Berna! 
OsporNE: Agricultural.] I will just give | 
him an instance in point. On my estate| 
in Sligo there was a boy, the son of a 
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because neither the Catholics nor the Pro- 
testants would send their children to them, 
Yet an increased grant was proposed for 
those institutions. It would be better to 
raise the salaries of the country school- 
masters, and enough might be saved for 
that purpose upon other items, without 
diminishing the efficiency of the central 
system. He would leave his proposal in 
the hands of the Government, and not 
trouble the Committee to divide. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS complained that 
the votes for education in Ireland did not 
all appear in one part of the Estimates. On 
a former occasion they had voted £66,000 
for education in Ireland ; now they were 
asked for this additional sum. He adhered 
to his previously-expressed desire to see 
the Vote reduced by the sum of £7,041 for 
agricultural schools, for which the English 
taxpayer ought not to pay. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he rose to eall 


| 
labouring man, he received a very good | the attention of the Committee to the 
education at one of these schools there ; | grievance under which the supporters of 


his natural talent was cultivated ; he went | Scriptural education in Ireland labour. It 


to the Botanical Gardens at Kew and dis-| was a short case and a very clear one, 
tinguished himself there; afterwards he The myth called ‘united education ” did 
was employed by Sir Joseph Paxton at| not exist ; and it was a mistake to sup- 
the Crystal Palace, where he was found to! pose that national education meant united 


be very intelligent. He was then engaged | education. It was said that there were 
in the Army Corps in the Crimea, and he | 500,000 or 600,000 scholars attending the 
now holds an excellent situation at a high | national schools ; but the fact was, that 
salary in the county of Sligo. the number was 300,000, and no more. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he did not think | He was interested on behalf of those who 
the education of Ireland had been raised | supported Scriptural schools in Ireland, 
to a point which ought to excite the alarm | which the noble Lord at the head of the 
even of those hon. Gentlemen who had a} Government in Ireland pronounced to be 
prejudice against national education. As|in no way inferior to any schools. It 





to the Vote for teaching navigation, the 
hon, Member for Liskeard seemed to for- 
get that Ireland was an island having a 
large seaboard, and that therefore instruc- 
tion in navigation was useful to her people. 
In her large cities and towns, too, there 
were great numbers of mechanics, to whom | 
a knowledge of elementary drawing was | 
of the utmost importance. He agreed in 
much of the noble Viscount’s speech on 
education, which had been animadverted 
upon, though he regretted that in that 
speech the noble Lord had disowned 
Ireland as his birthplace, stating that he 
was a Romsey man. Parliament ought 
to raise the status and remuneration of the 
village schoolmasters of Ireland, whose 
average pay from all sources did not exceed | 
12s. a week, or much less than was re- 
ceived by a London hodman. 

Mr. MORE 0’FERRALL said, that | 
some of the model schools had ne pupils, 

Mr, Bernal Osborne 





could not be denied that the Protes- 
tants paid their share of the income, and 
of every other tax. The grievance of 
which they complained was, that while 
they contributed to the general funds out 
of which the system of national education 
was supported, they were excluded from 
all participation in those funds, The 
condition of the Scriptural schools was 
better that year than it was in the last; 
and as a large number of the Catholic 
pupils were taught in the same schools 
as Protestant Dissenters, it appeared that 
there was more united education in schools 
where the Bible was read than in schools 
where it was not. There were on the roll 
of the Church Education Society 230,000 
scholars well taught at the expense of 
persons who contributed to those schools, 
as well as to the fund out of which the 
national system was maintained, Last 
year he went into the matter rather mi- 
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nutely, and he was followed by the hon. 
Member for Roscommon. The Speaker 
then left the House for a few minutes, 
and while he was absent some active 
Member of the Government whipped out 
the House. It was not often that they 
had to regret the loss of a speech, but 


they could ill spare the speech of the right | 


hon. Gentleman the Member for the city 
of Oxford, which was not delivered upon 
that occasion. So ended the question of 
united education for that year, but he 
hoped that the noble Viscount, whose 
aspirations were to evangelize Spain, to 
Protestantize Italy, and to upset the 
Pope, would now do the small act of 


justice which he demanded. The head) 


and front of their offending was, that they 
read the New Testament in their schools, 
and, dealing candidly with the Govern- 
ment, their unequivocal intention was to 
continue to do that which their forefathers 
had done before them. Ireland was go- 
verned by a number of Boards, and he 
thought as little of the Board of National 
education as of any institution in the Bri- 
tish Empire. If a person walked into the 
offices of the Irish Board of Education, 
and said he wished to be the patron of a 
school, he would be asked, ‘*‘ What do you 
believe ?”” Suppose he said, ‘I believe 
nothing ; my mind is unaffected by reli- 
gious prejudices.”” The Commissioners 
would say, ‘‘That relieves us from all 
doubt. There can be no unpleasant ques- 
tions with you. If you promise never to 


allude to the Christian religion, you may | 


be the patron of as many schools as you 
please.” The National system really ad- 
mitted of a gentleman being patron of a 
school, who announced explicitly, ‘I am 
a disbeliever in the Christian religion, 
and I undertake that neither I nor my 
schoolmasters will ever refer directly or 
indirectly to the Holy Scriptures.” [Sir 
Rosert Peet: No.}] The right hon. Baro- 
net said no, but the rules said that reading 
the Scriptures in the Protestant or Ro- 
man Catholic form, public prayer, and 
religious exercises should be avoided. He 
objected to formulas being mixed up with 
the doctrines of Christian faith ; but he 
still more objected to the rule which said 
there should be no religious instruction 
in the school-room. In fact, it was a 
tule which might as well have been in- 
dited by that much-abused body, the In- 
quisition of Spain. But he warned the 
Government that the persons for whom 
he claimed justice were not to be snuffed 
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lout because they advocated a principle 
‘dear to the heart of every true Protes- 
tant. Suppose Peturini went before the 
Commissioners—he was tried for burning 
the Bible, but acquitted. The Commis- 
sioners might say to him, ‘‘ Oh, we have 
heard something of you.’’ ‘‘ Well,” but 
he would say, ‘“‘I undertake never to 
refer to the Bible.’’ He would be made 
a patron forthwith, while the parish minis- 
ter would be excluded. Then came the 
nunneries. It was said every school must 
be open for all classes of the country alike 
—was it meant that these schools were 
intended for the Protestants of Ireland ? 
|The Protestants of Ireland were practi- 
cally excluded. Why were they estab- 
lished? In order to remove the scruples 
of the Roman Catholic clergy and people, 
who, he believed, really wished to have 
a religious education in certain of their 
schools, they were taken into connection 
with this system. There were, however, 
neither Government masters nor mistresses 
in those schools, and the only way in which 
‘the Government could give assistance was 
| by paying a capitation grant. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the city 
of Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) had said that a 
rule was established that monks were no 
‘longer to be masters of schools—did that 
| appear among the published rules? Monks 
| and friars, and especially those ladies de- 
voted to the purposes of religion in the 
robes of their order, did teach, and, he 
believed, honestly and conscientiously, the 
truths of their religion. Well, then, he 
asked, if they had made a grant to ac- 
commodate the religious scruples of their 
Roman Catholic countrymen, they ought 
not to overlook the ancient parochial 
schools of the country that must teach re- 
ligion 2 They were ready to take their 
books, their school requisites, their training 
establishment, and their inspection, ofily 
they promised to read the Bible in their 
schools. What could be more inconsistent 
or unjust than the course they took in vot- 
ing money for the teaching of geology and 
conchology, and all the other ologies, and 
withholding it from parish schools, simply 
because religious instruction was therein 
given? He had no desire to interfere 
with parental authority, but there would 
be no infringement whatever of parental 
authority if they gave the grant to schools 
in which the Scriptures were read. What 
must be the effect of such a system as the 
one existing upon the schoolmasters? He 
did not say that they would not be well 
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instructed and clever men, but they might 
be most dangerous subjects. He had said 
before that an infidel might be a patron of 
the schools, and he now said thai a revo- 
lutionist might be one, and he alluded to a 
revolutionary speech made by Mr. Lavelle 
at a large meeting at the grave of O’Con- 
nell, and yet that person was the patron of 
two schools to which Government aid was 
given. If they gave assistance to schools 
of such a character as that, why, in the 
name of common sense, could they not give 
it to those who would teach loyalty, piety, 
submission to the State, reverence to the 
Sovereign, and belief in God? It was said 
that Roman Catholics were unfavourable 
to the teaching of religion in the school. 
An eminent Roman Catholic writer had 
acknowledged that the reading of the 
Scriptures was a duty which belonged to 
the Church as well as to the Synagogue, 
and that the Gospels especially were mani- 
festly intended for the use of all. Fene- 
lon held a similar view. A great many 
Roman Catholics adopted the principle of 
reading their own version in schools, That 
version was a very good one, and he would 
have no objection to the reading of it in 
Protestant schools. One plan which had 
been suggested was to annex the Irish 
schools to the Privy Council system. 
Another and a much better plan would be 
for the House to devise the best system of 
secular instruction—that of the National 
Board, if they approved it—and enforce it 
on all who apply for aid, at the same time 
offering no objection to religious education. 
It might be said that in such a case the 
Roman Catholics would avail themselves 
of the plan. Of course they would do so, 
and he should be sorry to propose any plan 
in which they could not share as well 
as Protestants. The Rev. Mr. M‘Gee 
wrote to him that ‘if the Government did 
not establish a system of Scriptural edu- 
cation, as was in fact its duty, it ought not 
to interfere with religious instruction, but 
leave it free to the managers of all schools.’ 
That was also the plan which was approved 
by the Bishop of Ossory. It was a simple, 
practical scheme, and, while securing to 
Parliament a control over the dispositions 
of the public money and the superinten- 
dence of secular education, would leave 
the conscience free. On what principle 
did they refuse to the Irish Church that 
small meed of justice which was granted 
to the most obscure sect in England or 
Scotland ? In the Lord Advocate’s new 
Education Bill for Scotland the small body 
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of Episcopalians was duly provided for, 
The Irish Church was surely entitled to 
equal consideration. Even the moderate 
proposal which he made last year, that 
books should be granted to Church schools, 
would, he feared, be rejected. The extreme 
position of the National Board was illus. 
trated by the recent refusal of the appli. 
eation of one of the bishops and a great 
number of the clergy and laity in the north 
of Ireland for a slight relaxation of the 
rule prohibiting religious instruction. He 
might remind the House of Archbishop 
Whateley’s proposition—‘‘ Suppose a boy 
asks his master which is the true God, 
Jupiter or Christ, are you to forbid the 
master to instruct him at some portion of 
the day on that point?’ Again, suppose 
the walls of a school were covered with 
texts of Scripture, such as ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
do no murder,’’ was the master to be re- 
quired to take them all down as involving 
religious instruction. When the Earl of 
Eglintoun first went to Ireland, he was in 
favour of the National system of educa- 
tion as it existed, but he changed his opi- 
nion after he had had the opportunity of 
investigating the subject. When he (Mr, 
Whiteside) was appointed Attorney Gene- 
ral, and was preparing for his election, he 
asked that noble Earl whether he believed 
it was necessary to maintain the rigorous 
rules of the Board, or whether some 
reasonable concession could not be made 
to the friends of Scriptural education. 
His reply was that some relaxation ought 
to be allowed, and that if it were not, he 
did not intend to retain his office. Before, 
howeyer, anything could be done in the 
matter, the Government quitted office. He 
believed that the Earl of Eglintoun, in hold- 
ing the necessity for a relaxation, did not 
desire to disturb otherwise the present 
system. He submitted that he had made 
out a case, and had shown that the friends 
of religious education in Ireland suffered 
under a grievance, the removal of which 
might be effected without doing any injury 
to the Roman Catholics, and would do 
much to render the Government popular 
in Ireland. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the pro- 
posal which had been made by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was not new, 
nor had it been enforced by any new argu- 
ments. The proposal was as old as the 
system of united education in Ireland, and 
it had always been answered by the same 
arguments, and had always met with the 
same decided rejection by the House of 
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Commons. That proposal was to break 
down the fundamental principles upon 
which the system of united education was 
founded. Those principles were two— 
that during school hours the education of 
the poorer classes should be of such a 
comprehensively Christian character that 
it should be open to the children belonging 
to every Church into which the population 
was divided ; and that during the hours 
other than school hours the patron of 
every school might give whatever Chris- 
tian education he pleased, provided always 
that no children should be compelled to 
be present whose parents objected to their 
being present. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman commenced by saying that un- 
der the rules as they now stood infidels 
might have schools under the National 
Board. Had the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman been able to adduce a single 
instance in which the public money had 
been applied to support the teaching of 
infidel doctrines, he would have brought a 
serious impeachment against the rules and 
practice of the Board ; but he knew very 
well that there was throughout all Churches 
and all classes in Ireland so deep and 
sincere a zeal for the Christian religion, 
that there was in that country no chance 
of an infidel being a patron of a school. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had charged him with inaccuracy of state- 
ment as to monks’ schools, and had gone 
back to a blue-book nearly ten years old 
for the information which he had given to 
the House upon the present state of edu- 
cation in Ireland. There was a rule of 
the Board, and he believed there always 
had been a rule, that ordained ministers 
of no Church should be permitted to be 
teachers of schools in Ireland ; but for a 
time monks, who were not in holy orders, 
were allowed to teach in such schools. In 
the year 1855, as he correctly stated to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman on a 
former occasion, that exception was abo- 
lished, and from that time to the present 
the allowance of monks to teach in schools, 
except in the case of five schools, which 
at that time received aid under the former 
rule, had been discontinued. Probably, 
however, what the Committee would be 
most anxious about was to know accu- 
rately what was the state of things with 
regard to Scriptural education in Ireland. 
He would state to the Committee what 
might be done, and that he might speak 
with authority he would derive his infor- 
mation from a right hon. Gentleman who 
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himself represented in that House the 
Church of Ireland, and preceded the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman as Member 
for the University of Dublin. That right 
hon. Gentleman had published a pamphlet, 
in which, after saying that he had taken 
great pains to ascertain what was the exact 
state of the case, he stated that “any 
school in Ireland may be opened with 
prayer. There may be a daily Bible glass 
for all children whose parents consent that 
they shall attend. None need be deprived 
of careful daily instruction in the word of 
God, except those whose parents object,”’ 

Mn. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
ask if there was a rule, according to which 
a school could, as a school, be opened with 
prayer. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he must repeat 
what he had stated upon the authority on 
which Lhe had made the statement, and he 
would add that he believed it was the prac- 
tice to open schools in Ireland with prayer. 
He made that statement in the presence 
of many hon. Members, who could correct 
him if he was wrong, but he believed that 
he was right. [Sir Huen Carrys: Hear !] 
His hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Belfast cheered the statement; and 
he was sure that it was the practice of 
the Presbyterians to open their schools 
with prayer. Such being the state of 
things at present, what did the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman want? He 
desired that the public money should be 
given to those who insisted upon teaching 
the Scriptures during school hours to those 
whose parents did not wish them to receive 
such instruction. From the very commence- 
ment of the undertaking, that had been for- 
bidden by the rules of the Board, and by 
the highest authority upon the subject. In 
1833 Lord Stanley, speaking of the Serip- 
tures, said— 

‘*To introduce the reading or hearing of apy 
such book during the ordinary school hours— 
namely, those during which children of all deno- 
minations are expected to attend—would be a pal- 
pable violation of religious liberty.” 

That was the doctrine of Lord Stanley at 
the time of the foundation of the system, 
and that was the language of Sir Robert 
Peel, when an appeal was made to him 
to assist with the public money schools 
which did not ec .nform to the rules of the 
National Board. The right hon, and 
learned Gentleman had referred to the 
opinion of the Earl of Eglintoun; but 
did he answer for the opinions of the Go- 
vernment of Lord Derby? but did he mean 
to assert that the noble Earl, who, to his 
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immortal honour, had founded this system 
of education, and had by that means con- 
ferred upon Ireland one of the greatest 
blessings which it ever fell to the lot of 
any individual to confer upon a country— 
would he undertake to assert that the 
Cabinet, under the direction of the noble 
Earl, were prepared to break down the 
principle of that system, and to withdraw 
its benefits from the people? The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman knew that he 
could give no such information to the 
House. From the time of Sir Robert 
Peel down to the year 1858, when the Go- 
vernment of the Earl of Derby, of which 
the rivht hon. and learned Gentleman was 
himself a member, was in power, there 
had been no departure from the cardinal 
principles of the system. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of the Earl of Derby’s Government 
in 1858, since his retirement from office, 
had published a pamphlet, in which he 
stated that the principles applied in the 
Dublin University were precisely the same 
as those adopted by the National Board. 
He preferred the authority of the distin- 
guished writer of that pamphlet to the 
authority of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite. It was by an adhe- 
rence to those principles—by giving a com- 
prehensive Christian education during the 
ordinary school hours to all classes of chil- 
dren in Ireland, and by allowing patrons to 
give religious education according to their 
own tenets during the rest of the day, 
provided that no child whose parents or 
guardians objected was compelled to at- 
tend—that the House of Commons had 
established in Ireland a system of educa- 
tion which had conferred the greatest be- 
nefits upon the Irish people. The proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman was to return 
to the principle of the Kildare Place So- 
ciety, which was established before 1830, 
and from which Parliament withdrew its 
assistance. It was that withdrawal which 
led to the establishment of the National 
system, and he believed that the Parlia- 
ment which established that system would 
now firmly and irrevocably maintain it. 
Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he had al- 
ways been glad to admit that it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the benefit conferred 
upon Ireland by the national system of edu- 
cation. That system in theory was far 
from being perfect, and he should have 
been well satisfied if in its inception it had 
assumed a different form; but he had al- 
ways thought that great care and caution 
would be required before any change could 
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be advocated or introduced. At the same 
time it was necessary to remember that 
the adherence to the system of the clergy 
of the Established Church was one of the 
greatest advantages that could be accom. 
plished if the means existed for obtaining 
it. He had no doubt that the objections 
made to the system by a great majority of 
the clergy had been conscientious objec. 
tions on their part, and therefore he 
thought it was of all things in the world 
incumbent upon those who administered 
the system to be ready, not only to em. 
brace any overtures of reconciliation, but 
even to court them. What, however, had 
taken place within the last month or two? 
For many years the Bishop of Down and 
Connor had been one of the warmest ad- 
vocates of the system of national edu- 
cation. Within the last few weeks, after 
repeated conferences between himself and 
the clergy and laity of his diocese, he 
had obtained the concurence of 87 of the 
former and 119 of the principal Members 
of the latter, in a proposition which he 
desired to make to the Education Commis- 
sioners upon the subject of putting the 
schools of the Church under the National 
Board. What did the Bishop propose on 
behalf of his clergy and laity to the Lord 
Lieutenant ? He intimated that they were 
prepared to adopt the two cardinal rules 
of the system, which had just been ex- 
plained by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford, on condition that if 


during the hours devoted to secular in- 
struction a child should be found guilty of 
telling a falsehood, or of committing a 
theft, they might be allowed to inculcate 
a moral lesson by a reference to the re- 
vealed word of God, provided that no dis- 
tinctive teaching of a denominational cha- 


racter were introduced. Surely nothing 
could be more reasonable than such a pro- 
position, and he submitted that the Com- 
missioners were not justified on that 
ground alone in refusing a number of cler- 
gymen who wanted to join the national 
system. The Commissioners, in reply to 
the memorial, stated that while they were 
most anxious to extend the benefits of the 
National system of education, they could 
not consent to the proposed modification of 
their rules, inasmuch as they believed the 
concession would be subversive of the 
fundamental principles on which the sys- 
tem was based. Now, what was it, let 
him ask, which was thus held to be sub- 
versive of those principles? Why, the in- 
culcation of precepts of morality during 
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school hours. He for one deeply regretted 
that such an answer should have been 
given, and at such a time, because he be- 
jieved an opportunity of bringing about 
harmonious action in the working of the 
system had thus been lost which might 
not, for a long time to come, again occur. 

Lorp NAAS said, that although he had 
the misfortune of differing from his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin on the question 
before the Committee, he had always been 
ready to admit, that the scruples enter- 
tained by members of the Established 
Church in connection with it were entitled 
to the utmost respect, and ought, if possi- 
ble, to be met. He was, at the same time, 
bound to confess that he had always been 
of opinion that the attempt to meet those 
scruples might be attended with danger to 
the National system of Education in Ire- 
land, and might be, as a consequence, pro- 
ductive of much injury to the country. He 
might add, that his late lamented Friend 
the Earl of Eglintoun, to whom allusion had 
in the course of the discussion been made, 
had for a period of ten years devoted the 
utmost attention to the subject, and had 
stated, in his place in Parliament, that he 
had gone to Ireland as Viceroy with a 
strong desire to comply with the request 
of the members of the Established Church ; 
but that, after due investigation, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that he could hit 
upon no plan by which that end would be 
secared without driving the Roman Ca- 
tholie children from the National schools. 
To the adoption of a course which would 
have that result, he would be no party. 
Such were the views of the Earl of Eglin- 
toun on the subject ; and for his own part, 
he might say, while concurring in those 
views, that he believed it was perfectly 
possible to give religious instruction under 
the National system. In support of that 
opinion he might mention, that he held 
in his hard two letters from clergymen of 
the Established Church, in which they 
stated, that they had no difficulty in com- 
municating such instruction, and that the 
children under their charge were admirably 
provided for on that score. But, further 
than that, it was clear that the Presbyte- 
rians of the North of Ireland all supported 
the system ; but could it be supposed that 
the descendants of men who were said to 
have carried the sword in one hand and 
the Bible in the other, would countenance 
as they did the National system if they 
believed it to be of the totally unscriptural 
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character which was represented? Only 
three systems of education were possible 
in Ireland, denominational, mixed, and 
purely secular ; and with all its faults, he 
believed that the existing system was cal- 
culated to confer more benefits on Ireland 
than any other which could be devised. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, the speech of 
the Earl of Eglintoun, which the noble Lord 
had quoted, was delivered in 1854, while 
the conversation of which he himself had 
spoken took place in 1858. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
warn his right hon. Friends on that side of 
the House not to hold out hopes which, 
when in power, they would be unable to 
earry out. While that House made an ex- 
clusive grant to Maynooth, it was not just 
that the Church schools should be excluded 
from all aid. That was a claim of justice 
that would force its way sooner or later. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, the 
Vote under discussion was for tie model 
farm at Glasnevin, upon which a discus- 
sion upon the religious education of Ireland 
had been raised. The object of the model 
farm was to teach agriculture. Now, the 
best object of a farm was to make it pay. 
The farm, however, incurred a loss of £54 
per annum, and he had never yet been able 
to find a man who, after having been in- 
structed at the farm, went into the pro- 
vinces and took a farm. He should like 
to have some information as to what the 
real use of the farm was. 

Sirk ROBERT PEEL said, there were 
lectures and other advantages connected 
with the school which prevented its merits 
from being tested by a standard of pecu- 
niary profit and loss. There was a de- 
crease on the Vote of £220 that year, and 
further reductions might fairly be looked 
for in future. The pupils, though they did 
not take farms, became land stewards in 
Ireland, and disseminated much valuable 
practical information through the country. 

Lorp NAAS said, he thought they had 
arrived at the time when the institution 
might be put an end to. Teaching an 
industrial occupation, such as agriculture, 
at the expense of the State, was, he 
thought, founded upon very questionable 
policy. He thought the Government 
ought to consider the propriety of making 
a gradual diminution in the Vote. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, that the 
feeling in Ireland was strongly against 
these schools. He believed, as his noble 
Friend had said, that the time had passed 
when that spoon-feeding system was neces- 
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sary or advantageous for Irish Agriculture. 
He had visited the schools, and believed 
they were intended to do harm rather 
than good, owing to the unpractical degree 
of expense with which operations were 
carried on. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he had 
himself suggested whether a diminution of 
these Votes might not be possible. An 
actual deduction had taken place; but 
there seemed to be a feeling on the part 
of the Committee to reconsider these 
Votes. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that unless he 
received a pledge that the Vote would 
not be renewed he should support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that in reference 
to a statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxford, he wished 
to state that, according to the rules of the 
Board, a National school could not be 
opened with prayer. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he believed, 
that though the children could not be 
compelled to attend when the prayers were 
being said, some of the schools were opened 
with prayer. 

Motion made, and Question, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £283,863, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 18683, for 
Public Education in Ireland, under the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland,” 


—put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


House resumed, 
Resolution to be reported on Monday 
next ; Committee to sit again on Monday 


next, 
House adjourned at Two o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 26, 1862. 


Mivvres.]—Pustic Bitis.—1* Universities (Scot- 
land) Act Amendment. 

2* Customs and Inland Revenue. 

. Munbee’s Divorce (India); Chancery Regu- 
ation. 


THE SLAVE TRADE—THE TREATY 
WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, he wished 
to call the attention of the noble Earl the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to what he 
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believed must be an involuntary omission 
in the recent Convention with the United 
States. That Convention was in many 
respects the most important event that 
had occurred during the period of hig 
sixty years’ warfare against the African 
Slave Trade, inasmuch as it conceded the 
right of search to our cruisers. Since 
the Slave Trade had been made a crime 
of great atrocity by an Act which he had 
had the happiness of passing through Par. 
liament fifty-one years since, nothing had 
happened that was more gratifying to him 
than the recent Convention, whereby the 
Northern States of America, to their great 
honour, yielded the right of search, with- 
out which the former laws were almost 
nullities. That concession would, he 
hoped, speedily put an end to the atro- 
cious traffic. But he observed that the 
right of search conceded was within 
so many leagues of the coast of Africa 
and within thirty leagues of the coast of 
Cuba; but the island of Porto Rico was 
more than thirty leagues distant from 
Cuba, and the consequence would be, if 
the right of search remained limited to 
a space of thirty leagues from the Cuban 
coast, that slavers would land their ear- 
goes at Porto Rico and send the slaves 
over to Cuba at their leisure. He must 
say that nothing could be more fair than 
the*conduct of the American Government 
upon this question had been since the 
present unhappy disruption took place. 
He would ask the noble Earl whether 
he thought it would be possible to arran, 
some modification of the Convention whie 
should include Porto Rico within the limits 
of the right of search. Before he re 
sumed his seat he would also ask whether 
the Government intended to take any steps 
with respect to an American vessel recently 
fitted out at Liverpool, and afterwards 
captured with 600 slaves on board. He 
was informed that the brother of the eap- 
tain (taken on board on the coast) was 
ostensibly a shipping agent in Liverpool. 
Eart RUSSELL: I thank my noble 
and learned Friend for calling my atten 
tion to the subject which he first men- 
tioned ; but as I received no notice that 
my noble and learned Friend would re- 
fer to the subject, he cannot expect me 
at once to enter into the details as to what 
has been done or what can be done. I 
can only assure him that the United 
States Government are thoroughly in 
earnest to suppress the Slave Trade ; and 
if it be necessary for that object to in- 
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elude Porto Rico as well as Cuba, there 
js no doubt the United States Govern- 
ment will listen to any suggestion of the 
kind with every inclination to adopt it if 
necessary. With regard to the other 

int to which my noble and learned 
riend alluded, I inquired specially as to 
what could be done in the ease to which 
he referred with the view to a prosceution, 
and 1 was informed that that which would 
have been highly penal had the vessel 
been British was not reached by the law 
as it now stands in respect to a foreign 
vessel. I will communicate, however, 
more in detail to my noble and learned 
Friend the manner in which that case has 
been viewed, and I am sure, that if any 
amendment of the law is required in this 
matter, my noble and learned Friend would 
be the best person to introduce such an 
amendment to your Lordships. 


Lorod BROUGHAM said, that if it 


should be found, on corsideration, that a 
declaratory Act was necessary to make 
the offence to which he had referred penal, 
he should be disposed to bring in such a 
measure, though he was clearly of opinion 
that the words of the Act of 1811 were 
sufficient. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


‘mz Earnt or CLANCARTY rose 
to move an address for the following 


papers — 

“1, A Memorial addressed in the Month of 
March to The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by 
The Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
and by certain of the Clergy and Laity resident 
in that Diocese, relative to the use of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Irish National Schools :’’ 

“2. A Letter from The Lord Lieutenant to The 
Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
dated 25th March 1862, with a Communication 
therein enclosed from the Commissioners of 
National Education on the Subject of the said 
Memorial :”’ 

“3. A Letter from The Lord Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore to The Lord Lieutenant 
on the same Subject, dated 27th March, 1862 :” 

“4, The Reply of the Lord Lieutenant thereto, 
dated 16th April 1862 :” 


and said: My Lords, although I do not 
apprehend that any objection will be made 
to the production of the papers for which I 
am about to move, relating as they do toa 
watter of so much public importance as the 
education of the poorer classes in Ireland, 
4 few observations may be necessary to 
explain their purport and their special 

ring upon that subject. The papers 
Consist of a Memorial from the bishop 
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and other residents in the diocese of Down 
and Connor to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and of a correspondence which 
grew out of it. The prayer of the Memo- 
rial was that the Board of Education should 
grant permission to the managers and 
teachers of National schools to make, 
during the hours of united education, such 
occasional references to the Word of God 
as they might deem necessary for the 
moral improvement of the National school 
pupils; and from the correspondence it 
appears that the Commissioners would 
dcem such a practice to be subversive of 
the fundamental principle of the National 
system of Education. There is, my 
Lords, no doubt, much diversity of opinion 
regarding the principles and regulations 
best adapted to national education, but 
upon one point there is a very general 
agreement, and I think it is also the 
opinion of your Lordships, that education 
ought to be based upon religion. In 
Ireland, formerly, as at present in this 
country, every grant of public money in 
aid of it was made upon that principle, 
and prior to 1831 it formed, in fact, an 
essential condition of any support being 
given by the State to the schools under 
its patronage for the education of the 
poor, that a portion of the Sacred Volume 
should be daily read by each pupil in 
attendance. Some of these Schools were 
under Roman Catholic superintendence, 
and attended only by Roman Catholics ; 
others were wholly Protestant, and 
some were mixed; but in all alike it 
was required that the Bible should be 
read. Without discussing whether or 
not it was right, or conducive to the in- 
terests of religion, or consistent with the 
principle of religious liberty, thus to en- 
force the reading of the Bible in every 
school, I may observe that when, at the 
period I have referred to, that requirement 
was given up, or rather reversed, it was 
still strongly insisted upon by the Govern- 
ment that some religious and Seriptural 
instruction should be interwoven with the 
general teaching in the Irish National 
schools. The views of the Government 
were expressed in the letter of the then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Lord Stanley, 
in which the principles and regulations 
to be observed in the new plan of edu- 
cation were first promulgated. After 
stating in what manner denominational 
religious instruction was to have been se: 
parately provided for, and the nature of the 
control to be exercised by the Commis- 
4A2 
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sioners of Education over all the books, 
but especially those of a religious character, 
for the use of the schools, the letter goes 
on to say— 


“ Although it is not designed to exclude from 

the list of books for the combined instruction such 
portions of sacred history, or of religious or moral 
teaching, as may be approved of by the Board, it 
is to be understood that this is by no means in- 
tended to convey a perfect and sufficient religious 
education, or to supersede the necessity of separate 
religious instruction on the days set apart for that 
purpose.” 
Such are the terms in which the views of 
the Government were announced. From 
the evidence of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
taken by the Select Committee of your 
Lordships’ House in 1854, we learn in 
what manner this new plan of education 
was at first carried out—- 


‘Complete religious instruction, he said, it was 
plain, could not be given in common to those of 
different denominations; but, as there are some 
points on which all Christians are agreed, it was 
desirable that in these the children should be 
instructed together, leaving a fuller instruction 
to be supplied to them separately. Accordingly, 
a summary of sacred history and Scripture lessons, 
comprising a large portion of the Old and New 
Testaments, were drawn up and supplied by the 
Board.” 


On the same subject the opinions of Dr. 
Carlisle, the first resident Commissioner of 
the Board of Education, were given to the 


Committee. He described the system as 
having been ‘‘an experiment how far 
Roman Catholics and Protestants could 
proceed together with perfect unanimity 
in introducing Scriptural light among the 
population generally.” Such, my Lords, 
were the views of the two most eminent of 
the Commissioners first appointed to carry 
out the plan of education. It purported to 
be, and they so regarded it, ‘‘a system of 
national education based upon religion.” 
That it was not favourably received by the 
Protestant clergy, those especially of the 
Established Church, your Lordships are 
aware was mainly owing to the restrictions 
it put upon the use of the Bible in their paro- 
chial schools. Their opinions upon the whole 
subject were embodied in the firm, tem- 
perate, and impressive protest of the Irish 
bishops, headed by their now venerable 
Primate, which has so often been referred 
to in the debates on education in this 
House. It received at the time the assent 
of the great body of the clergy, and still 
is, at the end of thirty years, the exponent 
of the views of four-fifths of that body. 
By some their rejection of the National 
system has been censured ; by others— 


The Earl of Clancarty 
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and I confess myself to be of the num. 
ber—it has been commended; and it 
is my belief that the existence of the Re. 
formed Church in Ireland, at this day, as 
the Established Church of the land, is ve 

much owing to their faithful, disinterested, 
and uncompromising conduct, as ministers 
of the Gospel, in refusing to give up the 
unfettered use of the Bible in any depart. 
ment of their ministry. But if the clergy 
have been consistent in declining to accept 
aid for their schools upon such terms, not 
less consistent and determined have been 
the Commissioners of the Board of Edu. 
cation in disregarding their conscientious 
scruples, and in refusing to the oft-re- 
peated prayer of the Protestant population 
the opening of a single school in conneetion 
with the State, wherein the authority of 
God’s Word might be openly acknow- 
ledged. Nevertheless, the system of edu- 
cation was in its origin, intended to be 
based upon religion ; and had it-not been 
so recommended, and by many so regarded, 
it could never have been established. Its 
tendencies, however, soon became of 80 
opposite a character, that the Archbishop 
of Dublin, as well as Mr. Blackburne and 
the late Baron Greene, whose very names 
had been a claim to public confidence, 
were at length, in 1853, driven to resign 
their seats at the Board. The system, as 
soon afterwards appeared in evidence be- 
fore the Select Committee, had failed in 
the very important object of affording (ex- 
cept in the modern schools of the Board) 
separate religious instruction to the chil- 
dren of different religious denomination. 
Hence, when the selected extracts from 
Scripture, the Book of Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, the Sacred Poetry, and other 
works of a religious character prepared 
and recommended by the first Commis- 
sioners for general use in the schools, were 
afterwards, one after another, prohibited 
from being so used, the scheme of united 
education forfeited all title to be any longer 
regarded as a system of religious educa- 
tion. The Archbishop of Dublin, in his 
evidence before the Select Committee, on 
the 10th of March, 1854, made this re- 
markable statement. He said that “he 
knew it to have been the design of 
some of the Commissioners to weed out, 
bit by bit, everything relating to re- 
ligion from all the reading books ;” and, 
further on, that he “considered such 
proceeding to have been a breach of faith 
with the public, inasmuch as he knew that 
some who had at first been opposed to the 
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system, as irreligious, had, upon further 
inquiry, joined in when they found the 
amount of religious instruction conveyed in 
the books.” Such was the view taken, in 
1854, of the practical development of the 
system of national education in Ireland, 
by one who had been its most influential 
patron and most efficient supporter. Whe- 
ther it has, or could have, since fallen 
lower as a system pretending to be reli- 
gious, 1 cannot say; nor can I conceive 
for what reason, more cogent in 1862 than 
in 1853, it should have occurred to the 
Bishop of Down, and the other supporters 
of the National Board who were associated 
with him in the memorial to the Lord 
Lieutenant, to pray after so many years of 
a total eclipse of the light of the Gospel 
in the National schools, to be allowed to 
make during the hours of general instrue- 
tion such reference to the Word of God as 
occasion might demand. But the applica- 
tion and the answer are, nevertheless, in- 
structive, and very important, inasmuch as 
they have established, upon the authority 
of the Government and of the Commission- 
ers, the fact, before disputed, that the 
moral training of the rising generation in 
the National Schools is not based upon re- 
ligion, at least not upon the religion of the 
Bible, and that any attempt to make it so 
would be subversive of its fundamental 
principle. The correspondence is further 
remarkable as indicating the reluctance 
with which the Commissioners yielded to 
the necessity of revealing to the public a 
fact 30 condemnatory of a system that had 
always before been represented as fraught 
with religious training. The memorial 
itself I have not seen, but it is substan- 
tially set forth in the answer of the Com- 
missioners of Education, which was en- 
closed in the first letter of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to the Bishop of Down, Address- 
ing his Excellency on the part of the 
Commissioners the secretaries thus write— 

“May it please your Excellency,—We have 
had the honour of laying before the Commis- 
sioners of National Education the memorial ad- 
dressed to your Excellency by the Bishop and 
eighty-seven of the clergy, and by Viscount Mas- 
sereene and Ferrard, and one hundred and nine- 
teen laymen of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, resident in the united diocese of 
Down and Connor and Dromore, praying that the 
rule of the Board as regards the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures shall not be enforced to prevent 
the manager or teacher of any school from mak- 
Ing such reference to the Word of God as occasion 
may demand during the hours of general instruc- 
tion, provided that under the appearance of exer- 
cising this just right, no religious teaching of a 
denominational character be introduced. We are 
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directed to acquaint your Excellency, that with 
the most anxious desire to extend the benefits of 
the National system as much as possible, the 
Commissioners cannot approve of the modifica- 
tion of the rule with regard to the reading of the 
Scriptures as proposed by the memorialists, the 
Commissioners being decidedly of opinion that 
such modification would be subversive of the 
fundamental principle of the National system of 
education.” 


In thus answering the memorialists, the 
Commissioners appear desirous to evade 
the question submitted to them ; but the 
Bishop, perceiving it, immediately wrote 
the following reply to the Lord Lieutenant, 
dated March 27 :—~ 


“My dear Lord,—Whiist I beg to thank your 
Excellency for the kind and friendly spirit in 
which you have acknowledged the receipt of the 
memorial which I had the honour, in company 
with a deputation from my united diocese, to 
present to you on the subject of National educa- 
tion, I must, at the same time, on the part of the 
memorialists, draw your attention to an error in 
which the Commissioners of National Education 
have fallen. We did not seek any modification 
of their rule with regard to the reading of the 
Scriptures during the hours of general instruc- 
tion, but simply permission to make such refe- 
rence to the Word of God as occasion might 
demand. Your Excellency will perceive the 
marked distinction existing between the reading 
of Scripture during ordinary school hours, and 
the occasional reference to the same in the exer- 
cise of what will be, we hope, considered as a just 
right in imparting that combined literary and 
moral instruction which is required under the 
rules of the Board. Under these circumstances, 
I trust I am justified, on the part of the memo- 
rialist, in requesting your Excellency to refer 
the memorial and its accompanying statement to 
the Commissioners for their reconsideration.—I 
have, &c., 

(Signed) ‘ Rosert Down anp Connor.” 
Some difficulty appears to have been felt 
by the Education Board in dealing with 
this reply of the Lord Bishop, and it was 
only after an interval of nearly three 
weeks’ deliberation that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was enabled to announce to him 
their final decision. His letter conveying 
it is dated April 16, 1862. He writes— 


“ My dear Lord,—I have received an intima- 
tion from the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion that the reconsideration of the proposal made 
by the deputation from the clergy of your diocese 
to which you invited them, has not led them to 
think that they can see their way to make any 
alteration in the present practice.—Believe me, 
my dear Lord, yours very faithfully, 

“ CARLISLE.” 
Thus very reluctantly have the Commis- 
sioners unveiled the naked deformity of 
that system of united education which was 
so often represented as conferring upon 
the poor of Ireland the inestimable bless- 
ing of a sound moral and religious educa- 
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tion. They practically declare it to be a 
system that so entirely casts off the Word 
of God that to permit a reference to be 
made to it, however necessary for the re- 
pression of vice, or for the inculcation of 
right motives of moral conduct, would, in 
their opinion, be subversive of its funda- 
mental principle. Hence it appears, that 
if the Lord Bishop of Down, who has been, 
and, it is said, still continues to be, a 
zealous patron of the National system, 
should at any time visit the school under 
his patronage, he must for the occasion 
Jay aside his character of a Christian 
bishop, he must submit to present himself 
bereft of that “ just right,’’ for which in 
the correspondence he so properly con- 
tended, of making such occasional refer- 
ence to the Inspired Volume as might 
conduce to the moral improvement of the 
poor children sent to be educated at his 
schools. If he should notice among them 
any profane speaking, or taking of the 
Lord’s name in vain, or the disregard of 
Sabbath observances, or the addiction of 
any of them to any kind of vice, or if the 
teacher should call up to him any pupil 
that had been guilty of lying or stealing, or 
of any other crime, he may perhaps direct 


the infliction of punishment, or he may ad- 
monish, pointing to the rod, the gaol, or 
the gallows; but he may not point to the 
Divine command, or attempt by aid to be 
derived from Scripture, to awaken and to 


cultivate better dispositions. Envy, covet- 
ousness, hatred, and revenge are disposi- 
tions that often manifest themselves in the 
characters of children. Should he have 
occasion to notice any such manifestations 
among his pupils, he may not attempt to 
repress or correct them by any reference 
to the beautiful and impressive lessons of 
unerring wisdom and love with which the 
Gospels abound. No; the seeds of vice 
must be left to germinate, the weeds must 
be left to strengthen, no otherwise checked 
than as they may be by unaided reason. 
Is such, my Lords, the kind of education 
that can elevate the national character ?— 
is such the kind of education that would 
be tolerated in England? Is such the 
kind of national education that a Christian 
Government should uphold? I know my 
poor countrymen to be by nature warm- 
hearted, generous, brave, and intelligent ; 
but that they are also excitable, revenge- 
ful, and easily misled. When, therefore, 
you hear of such atrocities being commit- 
ted as have at times, and particularly | 
within the last few weeks, brought dis- | 


The Lari of Clancarty 
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grace upon the Irish name, let it be reeol. 
lected that, owing to the kind of education 
you have provided for them, the greater 
part of the population have been brough; 
under no religious influences; that the 
natural disposition to evil has rather been 
left to its more certain development by the 
restrictions put upon moral training. I¢ 
is, my Lords, by the influence of education 
that the character and habits of a people 
are formed ; and no Christian can doubt 
that early religious impressions are neces. 
sary to produce right dispositions, as well 
as to aid in the development of reason and 
intelligence in the manner most conducive 
to social happiness and national greatness, 
It is therefore an important duty on the 
part of the Government to see that the 
element of religion is not wanting in the 
education of the people, as the foundation 
of the moral character. Great is the re- 
sponsibility of its being neglected, but still 
greater is it if, as now under the Irish s0- 
called National system, it is rendered 
impossible. I do not intend, in these ob- 


; servations, to make any charge specially 


against the present Government ; the 
responsibility rests quite as much with 
preceding Governments, and, perhaps 
more so, as after the inquiry before 
the Select Committee in 1854, while the 
facts brought out in evidence were still 
fresh upon the mind, there was certainly 
no justification for leaving the education of 
the poor in the very unsatisfactory state in 
which it was then shown to be, The ex- 
pectation was very general at the time, 
and the hopes entertained very sanguine, 
that important modifications of the system 
would have been proposed; but time 
passed on, the two great parties that divide 
and alternately govern the country were too 
much engaged with other interests to care 
for the educational interests of the Irish 
poor. Whatever, therefore, have been the 
abuses of the system, whatever its defects, 
they have been allowed to continue. No 
change of any consequence has since been 
made, except an increase in the number of 
Roman Catholic Commissioners — a vain 
and weak attempt to satisfy the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. It was, no doubt, the 
leading object of the Government, in 1831, 
in the plan of education as then intro- 
duced, to obtain the support of that body 
as essentially necessary to its success ; and 
Mr. Cardwell, the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, probably thought that after all 
that had been done they might have been 
satisfied by the further concession of @ 
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preponderance of Roman Catholic Com- 
missioners upon the Education Board. 
It is not, however, thus that the claims of 
the Roman Catholie body are to be satis- 
fied. It, no doubt, afforded them consider- 
able satisfaction in the first institution of 
the National system to find that it ex- 
pressly recognised the principle of their 
Church of denying to the laity the free use 
of the Bible, and it may have been with 
feelings of triumph that they witnessed 
the rejection from all future counte- 
nance and encouragement by the State 
of every school conducted upon the prin- 
ciples of our Reformed Church for the 
scriptural education of the poor; but, 
however gratifying may have been to 
them the dishonour thus done by a Pro- 
testant Government to the principles of 
the Reformation, they were not disposed 
in return to do any dishonour to the prin- 
ciples of their own Church. They ask, 
and I see nothing unreasonable in their 
claim, that they should be allowed to con- 
duct their own schools upon their own 
principles. The Church Edueation Society 
demands no more and no less; and I do 
not think it can with any truth be said 
that there exists in Ireland complete reli- 
gious toleration, while the clergy alike of 
the Established Church, and of the Church 
of Rome, or of any other Christian deno- 
mination, are debarred, under rules laid 
down for public instruction, from affording 
to the children that may be sent to their 
schools such moral and religious educa- 
tion, and in such manner, as they may 
deem most conducive to their best inte- 
rests. The Government, by means of 
proper inspection, could effectively cheek 
or prevent any abuses, and by propor- 
tioning the aid given to the several 
schools to the number and proficiency of 
the pupils, there would be imparted to 
the work of education the powerful sti- 
mulus of emulation. But it is not to 
discuss the principles and details of an 
altered system of education that I have 
risen to address your Lordships, but only 
to point out to the Touse, and to Her 
Majesty’s Government, the necessity there 
exists for a change, and, on the other 
hand, the grave responsibility with re- 
spect to the future moral condition and 
character of the people, of leaving the 
edueation of the poorer classes in Ireland 
to be conducted upon such principles as 
those laid down by the Commissioners of 
National Education; and I think that 
the papers for which I now beg to move 
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fully demonstrate the necessity for a 
change of system. 

Tue Bisnop or KILLALOE said, he 
did not understand the noble Earl intended 
to make it an absolute condition that in all 
schools subsidized by the Government the 
Holy Scriptures should be compulsorily 
read. His noble Friend spoke of that as a 
thing which had existed in times gone by ; 
but as a thing that could not be asked for 
now. What his noble Friend seemed to 
want was a system of denominational 
grants. Now, if such a system were to be 
established, in the Roman Catholic schools 
the education of the people would still, no 
doubt, be based upon religion; but it 
would be based upon a religion which both 
the noble Earl and himself considered er- 
roneous. Next came the ease of schools in 
connection with Protestant bodies, particu- 
larly those belonging to the Established 
Church. With respect to religion, so far 
as it influenced common morality, and, 
indeed, to a far greater extent, it was to be 
remembered that the ordinary reading- 
books of the National Board, which patrons 
might require to be used at all hours in the 
schools, were full of such instruction, with 
most distinct and repeated references to 
Holy Scriptures. They contained a great 
mass of Scripture history and moral tales 
and lessons. Moreover, in the schools 
were hung up the Ten Commandments, 
and it had been expressly and repeatedly 
declared by the Board that they would con- 
sider it no breach of their rules to refer to 
those Commandments for the purpose of 
common instruction. It would be perfectly 
impossible, consistently with the principles 
of the system, to frame a rule giving that 
liberty which his right rev. Brother the 
Bishop of Down and Connor asked for with- 
out at the same time giving a great deal 
more. If they were to frame a general rule 
by whieh a patron was to be allowed to give 
religious instruction which he should deem 
not denominational, the state of things 
would become vague and uncertain, and it 
would be impossible to avoid constant ecol- 
lisions between the managers of the schools 
and the parents of the children. He might 
mention that in a parish in his late dio- 
cese, Cork, in which there were some few 
years ago only 137 children on the rolls 
of the schools, the number had increased 
to 307, at which it stood at the present 
time ; and the religious instruction was 
every day given by the rector of the parish 
to the children, and the school opened by 
prayer. It was true that at that instruc- 
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tion no child was required to attend whose 
parents objected to his doing so; and he 
could assure the noble Earl, that if such 
attendance were made compulsory — for 
that, no doubt, would be the effect of 
having the schools opened by prayer—it 
would be impossible to carry such a system 
into effect. At many of the schools the 
majority of the children were Dissent- 
ers ; and with regard to the Roman Catho- 
lie Schools, he did not see how the noble 
Earl’s proposition would improve their 
position. 

Tae Eart or BANDON contended, that 
it was not right that Protestant schools 
should be the only ones which were practi- 
cally denied Government aid, observing, 
that while the conscientious scruples of 
Dissenters were respected in recent legis- 
lation, those of the members of the Estab- 
lished Church seemed to be ignored. All 
that was asked for was that aid should be 
given to the parochial schools in connection 
with the Established Church. It was 
utterly vain to expect to carry out a system 
of united education in the non-vested 


Customs and Inland 


schools in Ireland, and he earnestly hoped 
that the Government would calmly consider 
whether it was not possible to bring this 


question to a settlement. 

THe Eart or CLANCARTY in reply 
observed, that the right rev. Prelate had 
rested his defence of the National system 
mainly upon the religious character of 
many of the books in common use ; but if 
he knew anything of the system, he ought 
to know that those books had been elimi- 
nated from the combined instruction ; and 
when he said they were full of references 
to Scripture, he must have overlooked the 
fact that in the correspondence moved for, 
such references were distinctly stated by 
the Commissioners to be at variance with 
the fundamental principle of the system. 
The right rev. Prelate had stated that 
the Church Education was improperly so 
called; but if he knew anything of its 
rules and practice, he would have known 
that it provided catechetical instruction in 
Church doctrine to Church children, besides 
extending to all, of whatever Christian de- 
nomination, that knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures which they were denied under 
the National system. Their schools were 
not proselytizing schools; but it was the 
duty of the Established Church not only to 
confirm her laity in her doctrines, but to 
extend, as far as possible, the blessings of 
Scriptural education. 

Motion agreed to. 


The Bishop of Killaloe 


{COMMONS 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL, 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 

Eart GREY suggested, that as the 
Bill would probably cause considerable 
discussion, it would be convenient that the 
debate on it should commence upon some 
evening when the Bill should stand the 
first thing on the business paper. If an 
understanding to that effect could be come 
to with the Government, their Lordships 
would, perhaps, be disposed to allow the 
second reading to pass that evening with- 
out discussion. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that Ier 
Majesty’s Government did not wish to 
shrink from the fullest discussion ; but, 
in conformity with the suggestion of the 
noble Earl, he would simply move the 
second reading now, and take another 
opportunity of fixing when the Bill might 
next come on as the first Order of the 
Day. 

Tue Eant or DERBY said, he thought 
it would be better to read the Bill a second 
time to-night, and fix the committal for 
Friday next, when it could be made the 
first Order of the Day. The state of the 
finances of the country were now 80 
serious as to require the earnest con- 
sideration of the House, and no doubt 
considerable discussion would take place 
on the Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE proposed that the 
Bill should be committed to-morrow, and 
that the discussion should be had on the 
third reading, which he proposed to fix 
for Friday. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


House adjourned at half-past Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 26, 1862. 


Minutes. }—New War Issvrp.—For Shrewsbury, 
v. Robert Aglionby Slaney, esquire, deceased. 
Pusuic Buxs.—1° Police (Counties and Bo- 

roughs). 

2° County Surveyors (Ireland). 

3° Unlawful Oaths (Ireland) Act Continuance; 
Oxford University. 
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COVENANTED CIVIL SERVICE OF 
INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VANSITTART said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the Memorials of Her Majesty’s Cove- 
nanted Civil Servants which have been 
forwarded to him and laid upon the table 
of the House ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, in reply, 
that when last the hon. Gentleman called 
his attention to the subject, he had re- 
ceived two Memorials from the Covenanted 
Civil Servants in India. Since that time 
athird had been received, and he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that the care- 


ful attention of himself and the Council of | 


India would be directed to the subject. 


CAPTAIN COLES’S INVENTION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 


ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, If any | 


money has been paid to Captain Coles for 
his claim for the invention of the Cupola 
Iron Tower for ships ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET replied, that 
as yet no sum of money had been paid to 
Captain Coles on account of his invention 
of the cupola shields; but it was intended 
to grant to him, on consideration of his 
giving up to Her Majesty’s Government 
the sole use of his patent, both with re- 
spect to the Admiralty and also with re- 
spect to the War Office, a sum of £5,000; 
and further, that during the continuance 
of his patent, he should receive £100 for 
every shield or cupola which was made for 
the use of the public service, whether by 
the Admiralty or by the War Department. 


ACCOUNTS OF MILITARY EXPENDI- 
TURE—QUESTION. 


Grnerat PEEL said, he rose to ask the 
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end of the week, but he would take care, 
if possible, they should be. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


[BILL No. 56.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
not his intention to move the second read- 
ing of this Bill, but, on the contrary, to 
move that the order be discharged. He 
| wished shortly to state his reasons for 
taking that course. He certainly should 
not have been deterred from proceeding 
_with the Bill by the criticisms that had 
been made in Scotland on the subject; for 
| although there were many objections urged 
‘against the Bill, yet they were of a nature 
‘so much connected with its details, and 
were in themselves so inconsistent, that 
they rather confirmed him in his impres- 
sion that the provisions of the Bill were 
fair to the country in general, and did not 
| lean improperly on any section of the com- 
‘munity. That the Bill made extensive 
changes was true; and it was true that 
several sections of the community, the Es- 
tablished Church and the Free Church, 
'were in turn affected by it. But that 
| effect would have been, he thought, for 
| the public benefit. Even the composition 
of the Commission that was to carry the 
Bill into operation had been made a ground 
of opposition to it. It was said that the 
| Commission was composed of persons who 
| were otherwise occupied. He wondered 
that objection was never raised to the 
| University Commissions of 1826 and 1858 
| which consisted almost wholly of Gentle- 
|men with a large practice at the bar or of 
| Cabinet Ministers, and hardly at all of 
| persons who could be supposed to have 
| much leisure. He thought he should have 








| been entirely wrong if he had not followed 


| the same course. The country would not 
have been satisfied if the important in- 
_terests involved had been intrusted to men 


Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he | not already in possession of marked public 
will undertake that the audited accounts | confidence by being in positions of respon- 
of the Military Expenditure of 1860-1 will | sibility. But, looking at the difficulties 
be laid on the table of the House in time | of the question, and the differences of 
to be printed and in the hands of Members | opinion in Scotland upon it, he had 
previous to the discussion which is to take thought it right, before proceeding to the 
place next week, with reference to the! discussion of the Bill that evening, to as- 
public expenditure? By Act of Parlia- certain the opinion of the representatives 
ment it was provided that these accounts of Scotland. He found, though there was 
should be laid on the table previous to the | a general feeling in favour of the measure, 
Ist of June. | that there were difficulties in some quar- 

Mr. PEEL replied, that he could give | ters not easy to surmount. He thought it 
no positive assurance that these accounts | undesirable that he should place his hon. 


would be ready to be presented before the | Friends in a position of difficulty unless 
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he saw a reasonable prospect of success. 
Finding that such a prospect could not 
be reasonably entertained, it would not be 
right, either to the House or to his hon. 
Friends, to enter into a discussion of some- 
thing of a party character without any 
real practical advantage. He could have 
wished that he had been allowed to read 
the Bill a second time, in order that he 
might have been enabled to reprint it 
with amendments which had been sug- 
gested by the discussions that had taken 
place, but he found that course was ob- 
jected to by hon. Members opposite. 
Therefore, he should give notice that he 
would move for leave to introduce a Bill 
with a similar title, for no other purpose 
than merely to show to the country the 
shape in which it was intended ultimately 
the Bill should have been presented. The 
proposal of the noble Lord (Lord H. Scott) 
for a previous inquiry into the question 
was not a new one; and in the course of 
the summer the Government would con- 
sider whether any course of that kind could 
be adopted. It was thought by many 


friends of education in Scotland that the 
present opportunity might never recur of 
placing the whole system on a proper foot- 
ing. 


But if an inquiry were instituted 
into the state of education, it would em- 
barrass the whole question. There were 
many parts of the system this measure 
was not intended to touch; but it would 
be impossible to except any part of it from 
the inquiry. He very much regretted the 
course which his duty to the House com- 
pelled him to take, but he was induced, 
for the reasons which he had stated, to 
move that the order be discharged. 

Lorpv HENRY SCOTT said, he had 
given notice of a Resolution, as an 
Amendment, to the effect that legisla- 
tion was inexpedient until the House 
was in possession of more accurate infor- 
mation on the subject of education in 
Scotland. He could not, therefore, but 
express his gratification at the course pur- 
sued by the learned Lord Advocate, which 
he thought would give satisfaction through- 
out Scotland, as the objections to the Bill 
were general in that part of the kingdom. 
It was condemned by the General Assem- 
bly, and by a Committee appointed to con- 
sider it. Only one county had petitioned 
in its favour, fourteen counties had _peti- 
tioned against it, and the remainder wished 
a full inquiry. No one would more readily 
acquiesce in a complete investigation than 
himself; and if the Bill had been perse- 


The Lord Advocate 
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vered with, he would have been prepared 
with statistics in support of the Amend. 
ment. 

Mr. BLACK said, he was quite sure 
that the public of Scotland would be much 
disappointed when they found that the 
Bill was withdrawn. The General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland was 
against every liberal measure. When it 
was proposed to repeal the university tests 
they unanimously petitioned against it, and 
they were only acting in character when 
they opposed the Bill before the House. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he did not 
think it expedient to enter into a discus- 
sion upon education at that time, but he 
rose to express his opinion that the Lord 
Advocate had taken the wisest and best 
course in withdrawing this Bill. He was 
sure, that if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would only propose a measure 
to extend the parochial system, it would 
meet with support from both sides of the 
House. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to order. He had always understood that 
when a Motion was made to discharge the 
order on a Bill a debate could not be 
raised upon it. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was inconves 
nieut that any lengthened debate should 
arise in such a case, but he would remind 
the hon. Member that there was a ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
could assure his right hon. Friend that the 
friends of the parochial system in Scot- 
land courted every inquiry, and believed 
that the more it was inquired into the 
better it would be for them. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


HIGIIWAYS BILL. 
[BILL No. 66.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. BARROW observed, that there 
were a number of provisions in the Bill 
of which he could not approve. He would 
not, however, oppose the Motion, although 
he thought that the measure had not re- 
ceived the amount of discussion which its 
importance to the ratepayers required. 

Lorp HENLEY observed, that there 
were several points in the measure which 
ought to be considered before they went 
into Committee, and dealt with it in detail. 
He hoped he should be able to suggest 
some amendments in its provisions, which, 
if adopted, would render it much more 
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atable to the ratepayers of the country. 
The Bill proposed to place the manage- 
ment of the roads exactly under the same 
system as that of the Poor Law. Now, 
though it must be generally admitted 
that the Poor Law of this country was 
administered in an admirable manner, he 
thought it was exceedingly doubtful that 
the application of the same administra- 
tion to the public roads would be equally 
advantageous. In the first place, the ex- 
pense of such an administration would 
be exceedingly great, and out of all pro- 
portion to the amount of the funds ab- 
solutely necessary for the repair of the 
roads. The sum expended on the roads 
was not one-third as much as was re- 
quired under the Poor Law. He would 
take for example the county of North- 
ampton, which was rather a small one. 
He did not think it was possible to put 
the system proposed by the Bill in opera- 
tion in that county, under an extra ex- 

nse of £3,000 a year. The present cut- 
ay on the roads was £32,000 a year; so 
that the expense of management would 
be nearly 10 per cent on the whole sum 
required for the roads. There would be 
at least as many districts for road as 
for Poor Law purposes. As there were 
seventeen Unions in Northamptonshire, 
there would therefore require to be seven- 
teen districts of roads, each of which 
would include, on the average, about 200 
miles of roads. There would, of course, 
have to be a surveyor for each district, 
and, on the lowest estimate, his salary 
would be £80 a year, and £40 for the 
keep of a horse. For surveyors alone 
there would therefore be an annual charge 
of £2,040. A number of clerks, a trea- 
surer, a place of meeting, &c., would 
also be necessary, and would cost £50 a 
year for each district, or £850 for the 
whole. The total expenditure on account 
of the working of the measure would 
therefore be £2,890 a year; and yet it 
was very doubtful whether the roads 
would be better managed under the new 
system than at present. Farmers were 
interested in taking care of the poor, who 
were their labourers, but they cared lit- 
tle about the public roads. If farmers, as 
individuals, cared little about the roads, 
why should it be supposed that farmers, 
when constituted a body for the manage- 
ment of roads, should take much care 
about them? He was glad to perceive 
that a wise alteration had been made in 
the Bill—namely, that which declared 
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that the local magistrates should ex officio 
be entitled to seats at those boards. He, 
however, protested against the power of 
voting those expenses being lodged in the 
Court of Quarter Sessions without the rate- 
payers having the least power over them 
one way or another. The Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions was aristocratically consti- 
tuted ; it did not contain a single repre- 
sentative of the taxpayers. To avoid that 
objection he should move an Amendment 
in one of the early clauses of the Bill, pro- 
viding that no district should be formed 
until the consent of a majority of the 
boards of guardians had been signified in 
writing. He admitted that the guardians 
as guardians of the poor had not much 
to do with the roads; but, as they were 
the only representative bodies which ex- 
isted in the counties, he thought that 
in them might properly be reposed the 
power of preventing the formation of 
these districts. At the same time, he 
should not, if it was thought more desir- 
able, object to repose that power in the 
vestries. In conclusion, he doubted whe- 
ther the Bill would produce any results 
adequate to the expense which it would 
entail upon counties, and he should much 
prefer a Bill which would make it neces- 
sary for each county to appoint one or 
two surveyors, whose duties should be to 
inspect the roads, not to repair them, 
and to make their complaints of the 
acting overseers, as complaints are now 
made, to the justices in petty sessions. 
The salaries of these surveyors would not 
amount to more than a tenth of the ex- 
penses which would be caused by the 
system contained in the Bill now before 
the House. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for South Nottingham- 
shire (Mr. Barrow), that the Bill had been 
allowed to arrive at its present stage with 
but a small amount of discussion, consider- 
ing the large interests involved. He was 
bound to say that he had heard from that 
part of the country to which he belonged 
opinions expressed of a diametrically oppo- 
site character regarding the merits of this 
Bill. In many cases the measure was 
viewed as a positive evil, whilst other per- 
sons declared that it was one which was 
much required. Now, that fact alone 
showed the difficulty of dealing with the 
subject. His two objections to the Bill 
were these: he thought that it had too 
much of a centralizing character, and that 
it trenched too much upon the control ex- 
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ercised by the ratepayers. It appeared to 
him that those were two important points, 
which ought to be closely considered. No 
opportunity, however, had been given to 
the House of dealing with them in a regu- 
lar debate. There were, however, on the 
paper certain amendments bearing upon 
the subject, which he trusted would meet 
with the approbation of the House. 

Ma. SCLATER-BOOTH said, as there 
was a general wish that the Bill should 
pass, he did not wish to oppose any obsta- 
cles; but if it were to be a permissive 
Bill, he should prefer to the Amendment of 
which the noble Lord had given notice 
one which he had himself placed upon the 
paper, providing that the final order for 
the formation of a district should not be 
made if within forty days after the issuing 
of the provisional order, the vestries of a 
majority of the parishes proposed to be 
formed into such district should object to 
its formation. 

- Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had re- 
ceived a great many communications from 
his constituents, which showed that their 
objections to the Bill were strong, he be- 
lieved almost universal, and entertained 
by persons of political opinions as various 
as those represented by the noble Lord the 
Member for Northampton (Lord Henley). 
The House would, perhaps, permit him, in 
his character of a representative, to lay 
before them the feeling of the county of 
Warwick in reference to this measure, so 
far as he was informed of them. His con- 
stituents felt that there was little need of 
any interference in the matter of highways. 
Nevertheless, if the House were of opinion 
that some legislative interference should 
take place, and that in some parts of the 
country the public roads were neglected, 
it was their conviction that all that was 
needed was the appointment of some offi- 
cer who should have power to enforce the 
duty of repairing the roads incumbent on 
the parish. The law provided amply for 
the process by indictment. It further pro- 
vided the means by which a combination 
of parishes in a particular district were 
enabled to improve the roads. The exist- 
ing law, therefore, provided the requisite 
machinery for the improvement of the 
public highways. All that was needed 
was an additional motive power. Now, 
whether they considered the state of the 
roads or any nuisances which needed 
remedy in towns or districts, what did 
they find? Why, they found universally 
existing shyness on the part of individuals 
Mr. Bentinck 
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to put the lawin force. That was the 
origin of the whole machinery of the quon- 
dam Board of Health. There was a law 
regarding nuisances, which, if put in opera. 
tion, would have been quite sufficient, but 
individuals were not found willing to take 
the initiative in such matters. Conse- 
quently, the law became almost a dead let- 
ter. So with the question of roads. It was 
his firm conviction that all that was needed 
was some such provision as this—that the 
magistrates in Quarter Sessions, or some 
other recognised authority in each county, 
should appoint a surveyor of roads, and 
that that officer should have a sufficient 
number of subordinates to take a general 
survey of the roads; that he should be 
the recipient of all complaints; that on 
receipt of such complaints the state of the 
particular road or roads in question should 
be investigated; and if the complaints 
were found correct, it should be the duty 
of the officer to institute an indictment. 
By that means they would not disturb the 
existing parochial organization. The Bill 
made the magistrates accusers and judges of 
the matter, then administrators, and then 
judges again. That was a highly objec- 
tionable feature of the measure. By 
adopting his suggestion such a confusion 
of authority would be altogether avoided. 
Entertaining a strong opinion upon the 
matter, and finding himself supported by 
his constituents, he felt it to be his duty 
to urge that opinion upon the consideration 
of the House. His constituents thought 
the law was quite sufficient regarding the 
repair of the roads. They desired that it 
be left to the parishes themselves to find 
out what was the best course to take to 
effect that object; by the appointment 
of the officer he alluded to they would en- 
sure the work being done effectually. He 
confessed he viewed with great alarm the 
centralizing system that would be estab- 
lished by the Bill. He believed it was the 
general feeling of the country, that if it 
were possible to avoid interference by the 
Secretary of State in matters of local 
government, it would be better to do so. 
It had been said that the Secretary of 
State would only interfere as a mediator. 
He believed that such interference was 
rendered necessary only by the confusion 
which the Bill itself produced ; for what 
other reason for such interference could 
there be than to prevent the representative 
bodies quarrelling with the magistracy, or 
the magistracy quarrelling with the repre- 
sentative bodies? He believed that every- 
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thing connected with the improvement of 
the roads could be accomplished by simply 
appointing an officer to put the present law 
in force, which law, when so enforced, 
would be amply sufficient to ensure all due 
facilities of transit. 

Mr. DODSON said, if the hon. Gentle- 
man looked to the 36th clause he would 
see that no magistrate was to act on a 
bench with regard to any matters in 
which he might have been concerned as 
amember of a highway board. The judi- 
cial and administrative functions were 
not conjoined ; but, on the contrary, they 
were carefully kept distinct. Again, so 
far from the Bill promoting centralization, 
it appeared to him to be rather a Bill for 
increasing the powers of local self-govern- 
ment. At present the roads in a parti- 
cular district were under the management 
of a surveyor, who was simply a minis- 
terial officer, and the control over him 
was vested in the magistrates; while 
under the Bill the control was to be given 
to a board elected by the ratepayers of the 
district. In fact, it was a Bill to consti- 
tute, so far as roads were concerned, 
a local parliament; it gave increased 
powers to local bodies. The hon. Gen- 
tleman also said the law was quite per- 
fect, and all that was wanted was to put 
it in force. Well, that was just the point 
where the present law broke down. No- 
body did put it in force. As in other 
cases, what was everybody’s business was 
nobody’s. Doubtless, any patriotic indi- 
vidual might put the law into operation ; 
but what would he have todo? He must 
summon the surveyor of highways. First 
of all he would have to go to the magis- 
trates to get the summons; next he must 
go to their clerk ; next he would have to 
appear on the day when the summons 
was made returnable; then the magis- 
trates would go and view the road, or 
appoint some one to view it for them. 
Meanwhile the surveyor might have 
taken some steps to put the road into 
decent order; and then the complain- 
ing party, having given his time, would, 
perhaps, lose the costs also. As to 
Indicting the parish, that was a most 
expensive business. Doubtless there ex- 
isted a remedy, but the machinery for 
putting it in force was most difficult. 
What the Bill proposed was the substitu- 
tion of machinery of a simple kind, by 
forming a board consisting of representa- 
lives elected by the ratepayers of differ- 
ent parishes, and giving each parish an 
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interest in making the surveyor do his 
duty. So far, then, from the Bill being 
one to do away with local government or 
add to the existing expense, its purport 
was to effect the object by an easier and 
a cheaper method. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he rose to thank 
the Government for having introduced the 
Bill, as he could state several instances 
which had come under his personal obser- 
vation to show that the present system 
was very inadequate and most unsatisfac- 
tory. Although justices had power to 
unite parishes when invited to do so, it 
rarely happened that such invitations 
were addressed to them. In a particular 
area, with which he was familiar, there 
were six separate vestries, surveyors, and 
ratings, and the cost of maintaining twenty- 
eight miles of road exceeded £36 a mile. 
In another parish quite close to it, of about 
equal extent, there was one united admi- 
nistration, and the roads were kept in as 
good, if not better, order for £12 a mile. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
his chief objection to the Bill was the ad- 
ditional districts it would create, which 
would necessitate a separate staff and 
additional machinery. No doubt an en- 
larged area was required, because the 
conflicting jurisdiction of small parishes 
prevented a uniform system of roads. He 
thought the administration of the high- 
ways might be advantageously intrusted 
to boards of guardians, whose duties 
in many cases were very light. The 
main object to be secured was not great 
lines of road running parallel to the rail- 
ways, but good serviceable roads leading 
from railway stations to the great centres 
of population. He did not see why the 
expense of maintaining the road should 
not come out of the poor rates. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had not 
understood the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham to conclude with any Motion; he 
believed the debate, as far as it had pro- 
ceeded, was intended merely as a prelimi- 
nary discussion. In answer to the hon. 
Member for Norfolk, he felt bound to 
remind the House that, after full con- 
sideration, the principle of the Bill had 
been affirmed by a large majority, that 
the substance of the measure had been 
more than once before the House and 
before Select Committees, and that really 
very little that was novel could now be 
said either for or against the Bill. The ob- 
jection to it on the ground of centralization 
was revived, and its machinery had been 
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compared to that of the Poor Law. But 
although District Boards were to be 
elected on the same principle as boards 
of guardians, there was this distinction 
between them, that under the Poor Law 
system there was a general Board meeting 
in London, and exercising supervision 
over all the others. As regarded high- 
ways, there would be no such central 
Board. The intervention of the Secretary 
of State had been referred to, but it was 
only to be exercised by way of ultimate 
appeal, and for the sake of greater security 
against the effects of hasty decisions which 
the magistrates might adopt. The Home 
Office, moreover, was the ordinary channel 
through which accounts were obtained and 
furnished to Parliament, but there would 
be no interference by the Secretary of 
State of his own motion, and the local 
management would be left untouched, 
except that it would cease to be parochial. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Truro 
(Mr. A. Smith) had remarked upon the 
great change which railways had brought 
about, and upon the necessity of keeping 
in repair the country roads which formed 
the communication between railway sta- 
tions. Now, surely that was not a matter 
to leave to parishes. In the North of 
England a parish might consist of many 
townships, each of which for the purpose 
of road repairing constituted a parish in 
itself. Some science and skill were neces- 
sary in constructing and repairing roads, 
and these were not generally possessed by 
the parish surveyors. An hon. Member 
had observed that opinions in reference to 
this Bill were conflicting ; that from some 
parts of the country he received state- 
ments that it was necessary, and from 
others statements that it was not required. 
Well, in places where the former opinion 
was entertained no doubt the magistrates 
would bring the provisions of the measure 
into operation, and in places where a con- 
trary impression prevailed that impression 
could be acted on. The Bill was not a 
compulsory one. At first it was his 
opinion that it ought to be a compulsory 
measure; but he had yielded in order to 
meet some of the objections urged against 
the scheme. With regard to the question 
of expense, he apprehended that in the 
end the Bill would tend to diminish 
greatly the cost of maintaining roads. 
As the principle of the Bill had been 
affirmed repeatedly in that House, he 
hoped any further discussion on its pro- 
visions would be taken in Committee. 


Sir George Grey 
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was so much conflict of opinion on the 
subject, that he did not believe the Go. 
vernment or the House of Commons would 
succeed in passing any Highway Bill 
which would be satisfactory to the coun. 
ties. Though not an ardent admirer of 
the Bill, there were many parts of it 
which met his approval; and he trusted 
it would go through Committee and then 
be submitted to the country, where its 
merits and defects would have fair trial 
at the hands alike of the magistrates and 
the ratepayers. 

Mason WINDSOR PARKER said, the 
hon. Member for Sussex (Mr. Dodson) 
had stated that the roads were generally 
bad, and yet that no one could be found 
to complain of them; but, surely, if the 
roads were in such a wretched condition 
throughout the kingdom as to jeopardize 
people’s necks, the community would rise 
to a man to take advantage of the existing 
law, which, it was said, provided an ample 
remedy. He held it to be unreasonable 
and unjust to require any class of people 
to pay others for performing a duty which 
they themselves were able and willing to 
perform. Look to the position of the far- 
mers. They had teams and servants; 
many of them had conveniently situated 
stone-pits or gravel-pits; and they were 
ready and willing to perform the repairs 
which the roads in their localities required. 
Under the Bill, however, they would be 
called on to appear at the board sitting 
in a remote town, where those local ad- 
vantages would be lost sight of. Again, 
in villages there would always be found 
poor men who, although not able-bodied, 
might be advantageously employed in 
breaking stones, repairing the roads, and 
generally keeping them in order. The 
Bill would have the effect of depriving 
them of that employment. Again, the 
village bricklayer and carpenter were oc- 
ceasionally employed in doing slight repairs 
to bridges, or in repairing or erecting 
posts and rails. That occasional employ- 
ment they would lose under the operation 
of the Bill; and if they were thus broken 
up for want of sufficient employment, 
what would persons in the country do for 
the intelligent bricklayer and carpenter 
who repaired their dwellings, their barns 
and stables, and their farming implements? 
He should go into the lobby with the hon. 
Member for South Nottinghamshire if he 
divided the House. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, he had 
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no wish to prejudge the Bill; but he 
thought the argument of the right hon. 
Baronet, that the measure did not tend to 
centralization, a somewhat extraordinary 
one. He thought that something in the 
nature of a Poor Law authority would be 
desirable in a measure of this kind. Ma- 
gistrates, being land-owners, were too much 
disposed to shut up footpaths and bridle- 
roads. He should not oppose the Com- 
mittee, but hoped that the Bill would be 
considerably modified. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Do I understand that 
the hon. Member for South Nottingham- 
shire intended to make a Motion ? 

Mr. BARROW: No, Sir. 


House in Committee. 


Clause 5 (Provisional Order of Justices). 

Lorp HENLEY said, he would propose 
an Amendment, the object of which was 
to introduce the principle of representation 
before taxation, and providing that the 
consent of the majority of the boards of 
guardians of the said county should be 
first signified in writing. 

Sm GEORGE GREY pointed out that 
it would be very inconvenient to require 
the consent of the boards of guardians of 
the whole county, whereas these appli- 
cations might be made in respect of par- 
ticular portions of the county only. 

Mr. BARROW remarked that the clause 
gave power to the magistrates at Quarter 
Sessions and no power to the ratepayers. 
It would deprive parishes of any sort of 
representation, and would be a compulsory 
Bill so far as the landowners and rate- 
payers were concerned. He did not think 
the state of the roads required any such 
interference. 

Mr. DEEDES said, the observation of 
his hon. Friend commended the Bill to 
his approval, for he objected to permissive 
legislation altogether. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would steer of mixing up boards 
of guardians with districts. Boards of 
guardians had enough to do in carrying 
on the business intrusted to them, and 
ought not to have fresh administrations 
placed in their hands. How his hon. 
Friend could stand up and intimate that 
the roads in his part of the country did 
not require supervision and improvement 
was surprising. He had recently an op- 
portunity of seeing some of those roads, 
and never had he met with any carried 
on in a manner so utterly subversive of 
all principle of effecting good, and con- 

ing every notion that could be enter- 
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tained of money thrown away. Some of 
the materials used were neither stone nor 
metal, but simply broken drain tiles, 
which were so placed that neither man 
nor horse could get on without suffering. 

Mr. BARROW said, he believed the 
roads in his district to be as good as the 
roads in any part of England. There was 
not one over which a light four-wheeled 
carriage could not be driven without 
danger. In Newark, and some by-lanes 
in Lincolnshire, perhaps, there might be 
some such roads as his hon. Friend had 
described ; but he (Mr. Barrow) had never 
seen any roads made of broken tiles. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, in his dis- 
trict of Sussex the board of guardians had 
very little todo. That representation and 
taxation should go together they were all 
agreed; and if it was not advisable to mix 
up the boards of guardians, the power of 
assenting to the formation of districts 
might be given to the majority of the 
parish vestries. He believed the Bill, as 
at present framed, would not work. It 
might be necessary in the north of Eng- 
land, but in other parts of the country the 
law was sufficient as it stood. 

Mx. HENLEY said, he could not sup- 
port the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for Northampton. Some of 
the guardians of a Poor Law union might 
belong to another county, and might in 
that case be called on to deal with a matter 
in which they had no concern. To the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Hamp- 
shire (Mr. 8. Booth) he was prepared to 
assent. The parishes concerned ought to 
have a voice in the question. If the ma- 
jority of parishes objected to the formation 
of a district, the process ought to stop, 
though one parish ought not to stop the 
formation of a district. He should be 
best contented to have no Bill at all. The 
roads of the country were gradually im- 
proving under the present law. The 
efficiency of the Bill would all depend on 
whether they got good or bad surveyors. 

Lorv HENLEY said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment on the understanding 
that the principle for which he contended 
would be carried out by the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Hampshire. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he would 
then move the following addition to the 
clause :— 

“ Provided always that no such final order shall 
be made, and all powers of the justices in that 
behalf shall cease and determine in cases where & 
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majority of the parishes proposed, under any pro- 
visional order, to be united in any Highway dis- 
trict, shall, by their vestries specially summoned 
for that purpose, object thereto, and signify such 
objection before the time for making such final 
order, by petition addressed to the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions.” 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
thought, that if they allowed the parishes 
to have much voice in the matter, there 
would be hardly any use in passing the 
Bill. Seeing how wisely the Poor Law 
Commissioners had exercised the powers 
intrusted to them, there was no reason 
why the magistrates, who were usually 
the largest ratepayers, should not be in- 
trusted with these powers as to the roads. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
that the Amendment would very much 
impair the efficiency of the Bill. If there 
were ten parishes in the district, each 
parish would have an equal voice, but one 
parish might have a population of 20,000, 
and another a population of only 500—one 
parish might have twenty miles of road, 
and another not half a mile. Being un- 
equal in extent, population, and length of 
roads, the minority in interest might over- 
rule the wishes of the real majority, sim- 
ply because they were more numerous. 

Mr. STANILAND observed, that the 
parishes proposed to be included in a 
union must take action, and acreage gene- 
rally bore a proportion to mileage. The 
Amendment appeared to be a valuable one, 
and he trusted the Committee would assent 
to it. 

Mr. W. E. DUNCOMBE said, he cor- 
dially approved the Amendment. It did 
not require the consent of a majority of 
parishes to be asked. It only gave power 
to a majority of parishes to object. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, there was 
an argument from precedent which seemed 
to him material. Under the existing law, 
six counties in South Wales were subject 
to a system very similar to that which it 
was now proposed to introduce into the 
rest of the country. They were divided 
into districts for highway purposes. The 
districts were formed of parishes or town- 
ships. The county road boards were 
called upon to divide each county into 
districts, and there was no option, and 
no appeal to the vestries or inhabitants. 
Being an inhabitant of one of those coun- 
ties, he could state that the Act had 
given general satisfaction, and had tended 
to improve the highways without increas- 
ing the expense. By the 3rd section of the 
Bill, “‘ parish” meant any place maintain- 
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ing its own roads, so that a district might 
be formed of one or two large parishes, 
and might also contain several townships, 
According to the Amendment, a majority 
might consist of small townships, and 
they would be able to overpower the 
larger, more populous, and more wealthy 
parishes which composed the numerical 
minority. He hoped the clause would be 
maintained, as it was his opinion that 
the Amendment would materially impair 
the efficiency of the Bill, if not alto- 
gether destroy it. 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to ask how 
the county road boards in Wales were 
elected. 

Sik GEORGE LEWIS said, they 
were composed principally of magistrates, 
There were few elected members. He 
was not speaking, however, of the con- 
stitution of the county boards, but of the 
compulsory power to form districts with- 
out reference to the opinion of the 
vestries. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the distinction 
was manifest. The Welsh Bill was a 
compulsory Bill, and the boards had sim- 
ply to divide the counties into districts, 
The Bill before them was a permissive 
Bill, and the vestries ought to have a 
voice as to whether the discretion of the 
magistrates should be exercised. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
looking to the fact that many of these 
townships had no vestries, he thought the 
Amendment would work. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the language of 
the Amendment could be easily altered, if 
necessary, when the Bill was reported; 
but it put in issue a great principle, 
whether the ratepayers should have a 
voice in the question of coming under the 
operation of the Bill, and he should cordi- 
ally support it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
parishes of England did not wish to be 
placed under martial law in regard to 
roads, like those in Wales. 

Mr. WALTER said, that whether the 
principle for which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley) contended was desirable or not, 
the Amendment did not assert it. So far 
from asserting it, it was calculated to mis- 
lead. In the part of the country in which 
he lived, a district would be composed of 
two or three large parishes and a con- 
siderable number of small parishes. His 
belief was, that the large parishes would 
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generally agree to the new Bill, and the |that parishes of much greater extent and 


small parishes would object to it. It was 
in the small parishes that the roads were 
most neglected, and the surveyors most 
incompetent. According to the Amend- 
ment, the small parishes, with a popula- 
tion of only one-third or one-fourth that 
of the larger parishes, would overbear the 
opinion of the larger, wealthier, and more 
enterprising parishes, where the rate- 
payers desired to see the roads properly 
managed. He objected altogether to such 
a test of public opinion, and should there- 
fore support the clause. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he would advise 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary to withdraw the Bill if the Amend- 
ment were agreed to, because the effect 
would be to make the measure inoperative. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, he thought 
that the arguments against the Bill were 
futile. He had always found that the 
ratepayers, where the roads were exceed- 
ingly bad, were the least conscious of 
their defects. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided; — Ayes 66; 
Noes 138 : Majority 72. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 6 was also agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Restrictions on Formation of 
Highway Districts). 

Mr. BARROW said, there were certain 
townships in which endowments existed 
for the maintenance of the roads. It 
would be manifestly unjust that a town- 
ship of that kind should be united with 
an adjacent one in which there was no 
such endowment. He should therefore 
move, that the last proviso of the clause 
be omitted. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON supported 
the Amendment. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the words 
proposed to be omitted formed no part of 
the original Bill, but had heen adopted in 
the Select Committee to which the Bill 
had been referred, by nine to three. 
Though he had supported the proposition 
in the Select Committee, he thought great 
weight was due to the objection of the 
hon. Gentleman, and that the Bill would 
be better without the latter part of the 
proviso. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 8 and 9 were also agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Election of Waywardens). 
Mr. BARROW said, it was only fair 
VOL. CLXVI. [rnp sentes.] 





population should have a larger number 
of waywardens than other parishes. He 
begged therefore to move to insert the fol- 
lowing words in the second paragraph :— 
‘* Regard being had in fixing the number 
to the amount of population and the acre- 
age of such parish or district maintaining 
its own highways.” 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT wished 
to ask, whether the hon. Gentleman meant 
that if one parish had 1,100 and another 
1,000 acres, the former should have two 
waywardens and the latter only one? 

Mr. BARROW said his object was, 
that the justices might see that the num- 
ber of waywardens should be in some 
measure proportioned to the extent and 
population of the district. 

Sr GEORGE GREY said, that the 
population and acreage of the parishes 
would, as a matter of course, be taken 
into account in appointing waywardens ; 
but he thought the vagueness of the 
Amendment would be likely to perplex 
the justices in fixing the number to be 
appointed. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he should oppose 
the Amendment, as he did not see what 
the population of a district had to do with 
the extent of its roads. 

Mr. BARROW observed that it was 
the practice under the Poor Law to allow 
more guardians in populous districts than 
in parishes of less magnitude. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
admit that under the Poor Law the num- 
ber of guardians varied, but there were no 
words in the Poor Law Amendment Act 
making it imperative upon the Commis- 
sioners to be governed by the population 
or acreage. The hon. Gentleman did not 
mention property, which was a point that 
might well be considered by the magis 
trates. A proportion in accordance with 
population alone would be an injustice 
towards small parishes, which would ob- 
tain no real representation. 

Mr. BARROW said, he was willing to 
add the word “ property” to his Amend- 
ment. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that even 
then, if the proportion was strictly ob- 
served, the small parishes would scarcely 
get any representation at all. He thought 
that the Bill was quite sufficient as it 
stood to effect the object it contemplated. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 11 was also agreed to. 
4B 
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Clause 12 (Power to Board to appoint 
Officers). 

Mr. HUNT observed, that the trea- 
surer, clerk, and district surveyor were to 
be appointed for an indefinite period, sub- 
ject to removal. The result would be 
that unless actual fraud were committed, 
no one would propose the removal of such 
officers. He thought some stimulus to 
active exertion should be given by making 
the appointments for a limited time, sub- 
ject to re-election. He would move as an 
amendment that the officers be elected for 
three years, subject to removal. 

Siz GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
the experience of the Poor Law Board was 
against making officers removable after 
short periods. He doubted whether an 
insecure tenure of office would be found a 
stimulus for the proper discharge of its 
duties. So long as the Board had the 
power of removal for due cause he could 
see no harm in electing the officers for an 
unlimited period. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. ROGERS said, he thought that 
when officers were removed a notice ought 
to be given of the intention to appoint 
fresh officers, in order to prevent even the 
appearance of a job. He would therefore 
propose, as an Amendment, that in every 
ease of a fresh appointment a week’s no- 
tice should be given by publication upon 
the church doors throughout the district. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he agreed 
that there should be some interval between 
the removal and the new appointment. 
He would look into the practice in similar 
cases under the Poor Law, with a view to 
consider whether a similar provision could 
not be introduced into the Bill before the 
Committee, and would communicate with 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. DODSON said, he wished to move 
as an Amendment, the addition of the fol- 
lowing words :— 

* Provided that before the Treasurer enters 
upon the duties of his office, the Board shall take 


sufficient security from him for the due perform- 
ance of the duties of his office.” 


Mr, DEEDES inquired whether in 
cases where banks were the treasurers, 
security would be required ? 

Mr. DODSON said, that under the 
Poor Law banks were sometimes treasur- 
ers, but the requirement of security was 
the rule. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT sug- 
gested the insertion in the Amendment of 
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the words ‘not being a banking firm” 
before the word ‘‘ treasurer.” 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
the treasurers should give some security. 

Mr. THOMPSON was of opinion that 
the words “not being. a banking. firm” 
should be inserted. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that under 
the Poor Law Acts it was the practice that 
a member of a banking firm might be 
treasurer, but not the firm; and that it was 
the invariable practice to require good se- 
curity, and not to give any salary. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, he could not see 
the least reason why good security should 
not be given on behalf of the ratepayers. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 13 to 17, inclusive, were also 
agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Proceedings where Roads out 
of Repair). 

Mrz. HUMBERSTON said, he wished 
to simplify the proceedings in cases where 
roads were out of repair. He thought 
there should be only one summons instead 
of two, and that the justices should be 
allowed, if they chose, to hear and deter- 
mine the case when it first came before 
them. He moved an Amendment to that 
effect. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, the clause 
as framed was carefully considered by the 
Committee, who were of opinion that 
every precaution should be taken against 
a hasty decision which would affect the 
liability of the parish. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to ; as was also Clause 19. 


Clause 20 (Expenses now charged). 

Mr. MITFORD said, he would suggest 
that the average of the expenditure during 
the last three preceding years, instead of 
the last year only, should be the basis of 
the calculations as to the proportion which 
each parish should contribute to the dis- 
trict fund. He moved an Amendment ac- 
cordingly. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Mode of defraying Expenses). 

Mr. BARROW complained that the 
clause contained a most extraordinary 
power over the occupiers of land. In point 
of fact the Bill gave the board of way- 
wardens power to tax the parish to the 
extent of 2s. 6d. in the pound, or about 
six times what the farmer paid for income 
tax, without the parish having a yoice in 
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the matter. In his part of the country, 
with very good roads, the average pay- 
ment was 6d. in the pound. By the old 
Act the parish could not be taxed more 
than 10d. in the pound without the con- 
sent of the vestry. If, as he thought it 
should be, the tax were thrown in reality 
on the landlords and not on the tenants, 
it would render the Bill a little more just 
in its operation. He would suggest that 
wherever the rate exceeded 10d. in the 
pound the tenant should deduct it from 
the rent. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he considered 
that the point required grave discussion. 
A tenant took a farm on a calculation of 
the average rates, and he might, under 
the Bill, be assessed at three times the 
amount. The Bill, by suddenly defeating 
in that way the arrangements under which 
land had been taken, would inflict great 
injustice on tenants. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, the clause 
fixed the same maximum rate as was levi- 
able under an existing Act. There was 
no reason to suppose that that maximum 
would be reached in practice. Indeed, he 
believed that economy would result from 
the measure, and that the rates would be 
lowered. No rate exceeding 10d. in the 
pound could be imposed without the con- 
sent of four-fifths of the ratepayers present 
at a parish meeting. 

Mr. BARROW said, that the three rates 
of 10d. each made up the half-crown for 
the whole year; and he maintained, that if 
the roads of the country were anything 
like as bad as they had been described, the 
economy promised from the measure must 
prove wholly illusory. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he rose to move 
the addition of a proviso to the clause to 
meet the case of certain districts in Oxford- 
shire, called the Beechwood districts, some 
of which were rated to the highway rates 
while others were not. By strict law 
none of them were liable to be so rated, a 
decision having been given to that effect 
last century; but in some districts ad- 
vantage had been taken of the decision, 
and in others it had not. It would pro- 
duce a great disturbance if the proprietors 
of that description of property were not 
left to go on as they had been accustomed 
to do; and therefore he had drawn up 
his proviso. Some of these proprietors 
said they used the roads and were willing 
to pay for them. He believed that Ox- 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire were the 
only counties in which the circumstances 
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to which he had referred existed. The 
proviso he begged to move was as fol- 
lows:— 

“Provided that in any parish where, for a pe- 
riod of not less than seven years immediately pre- 
ceding the passing of this Act, it has been the 
custom of the surveyor of highways for such pa- 
rish to levy a highway rate in respect of property 
not subject by law to be assessed to poor rates, 
the monies payable in pursuance of the precept 
of the Highway Board shall not be paid by the 
overseers, but may be raised and paid by the 
waywarden of such parish out of a highway rate, 
to be assessed and levied in manner and in re- 
spect of the property in and in respect of which 
the same would have been assessed and levied if 
this Act had not passed.” 

Mr. ROGERS said, he should support 
the proviso, which would extend to his 
county (Cornwall), where there were 
copper and other mines, some of which 
were assessed to highway rate, while others 
enjoyed exemption. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
the terms of the proviso would meet the 
necessities of the case, and he had no ob- 
jection to its insertion. 

Proviso agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand part 
of the Bill. 


Clauses 22 to 24 inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Accounts to be made up to 
25th March, and Statement to be pub- 
lished). 

Mr. MITFORD said, he would move 
to insert words providing that for the 
space of seven clear days immediately fol- 
lowing the day to which they are made 
up, the accounts shall lie open at the 
office of the clerk, or in some convenient 
place for the inspection of the ratepayers. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 26 to 39, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 40 (Carriage of Materials). 

Mason WINDSOR PARKER proposed 
the omission of paragraph 7, thinking it 
unreasonable to call on farmers to pay for 
the carting of materials, when they had 
teams and waggons of their own. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, that 
great difficulty was found in inducing far- 
mers to draw stone. It was necessary 
that the operation should be performed 
while the roads were dry, and at such 
times the farmers had work enough of 
their own for their teams to do, 

Mr. DEEDES thought the omission of 
the clause would lead to much practical 
inconvenience. 
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Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Str GEORGE GREY then brought up 
an additional clause, which he stated had 
already received the approval of the Com- 
mittee, but by some mistake had not been 
printed with the others. The clause was 
one containing a provision ‘for the dis- 
continuance of the maintenance of unne- 
cessary highways.”’ 

Clause agreed to. 


Mr. DODSON said, that in the absence 
of the hon. Member for Macclesfield (Mr. 
Egerton) he would move the insertion of 
a clause giving power to Highway Boards 
to borrow money. There was a general 
feeling among the ratepayers in favour of 
the clause. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, he must ob- 
ject to the clause, which had been rejected 
by the Select Committee. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he thought the 
clause was necessary, but he would sug- 
gest that the Boards should not be em- 
powered to borrow a sum exceeding the 
gross amount that might be levied in any 
parish for a period of three years. 

Srk WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, the 
insertion of the clause would prevent the 
adoption of the Bill in many parishes. 

Mx. HENLEY said, he was satisfied, 
that if the waywardens were empowered 
to borrow, there would be no end to their 
extravagance, and they would become very 
unpopular with the ratepayers. 

Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. BASS said, he wished to move the 
insertion of a clause prohibiting the cut- 
ting of turf on the sides of highways. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, he had no 
objection to the clause, but it did not 
come within the scope of the Bill. It 
was not intended to increase the power of 
Highway Boards. 

Mrz. DEEDES said, that if the clause 
were agreed to, it ought to be made to go 
further, and prevent horses being turned 
out and eating the turf. 

Sir BROOK BRIDGES said, he doubt- 
ed whether the turf belonged to the high- 
ways at all. 

Clause negatived. 


House resumed. 


_ Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Thursday, and to be printed 
[Bill 135]. 

Mr. Deedes 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, &c. AMEND. 
MENT BILL—{But. No. 89.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 65 agreed to, on the understand- 
ing that certain Amendments should be 
brought up on the Report. 

Clause 66 agreed to. 


Clause 67 (Lien to be discharged on 
Proof of Payment). 

Mr. CAVE proposed the following 
Amendment :—In p. 24, line 26, to leave 
out from “ due” to “and” inline 27. Line 
28, after “‘ thereof’’ to insert “ or of a re- 
lease of freight from the shipowner.” He 
said there were three parties in the trans- 
action—the shipowner, the owner of the 
goods, and the wharfowner. The shipowner 
kept a stop on the goods till the owner 
paid the freight. He then gave the owner 
a receipt, which he kept. He also gave him 
a release, which he delivered to the wharf- 
owner, and thus got his goods. The docu- 
ment given to the wharfowner was not the 
copy of the release, but the release itself. 
This Amendment was simply to make the 
clause consistent with the usuai practice. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON assented to the 
Amendment. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 68 (Lien to be discharged on 
Deposit with Warehouse Owner). 

Mr. CAVE proposed the following 
Amendment:—In p. 24, line 32, at end, 
to insert ‘‘ without prejudice to any other 
remedy which the shipowner may have 
for the recovery of his freight.” He said 
the shipowners had expressed alarm lest 
there might be collusion between the wharf- 
owner and the owner of the goods, and that 
they might have as much difficulty in get- 
ting the moneyfrom the former as the latter. 
In London the shipowner was protected by 
the Sufferance Wharves Act, by which he 
could insist upon the freight being paid 
into the bank, but these words were de- 
sired by the shipowners in the outports. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON assented to the 
addition of the words. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 69 to 77, inclusive, were then 
agreed to. 

The postponed clauses were next pro- 
ceeded with. 

Clause 24 (Certificate to be delivered 


up). 
In answer to a question by Mr. Hentey, 
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Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the 
Amendment on Clause 22 would be 
brought up on the Report, 

Clause 24 agreed to. 


Clause 52 (Shipowners’ Liability li- 
mited). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 20, line 7, to leave out from the words 
“be answerable,” to the end of the Clause, in 
order to add the words “in damages in respect 
of loss of life or personal injury either alone or 
together with loss or damage to ships’ boats, 
goods, merchandise, or other things, to an aggre- 
gate amount exceeding fifteen pounds for each 
ton of their ship’s tonnage; nor in respect of 
loss or damage to ships’ goods, merchandise, or 
other things, to an aggregate amount exceeding 
eight pounds for each ton of the ship’s tonnage, 
such tonnage to be the registered tonnage.” 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, that in the 
Act of 1853 the words “‘ sea-going ships”’ 
were used in reference to the subject- 
matter of the clause. He did not under- 
stand why the right hon. Gentleman should 
propose to leave out these words, and to 
make a distinction between steamers and 
sailing vessels. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the ob- 
ject of the Amendment was, that in case 
of injury to life, or personal injury, the 


tonnage of a ship which was to regulate 
the liability in damages, limited by the 
old Act at a maximum of £15 a ton, 
should be the gross measured tonnage, 
and not the registered tonnage in the case 


of sea-going steamers. In this case, the 
registered tonnage was estimated after 
deduction of engine room from the gross 
tonnage. Unless, therefore, the provision 
was inserted, it might be possible for a 
very heavy steamer, having very large 
engine room and comparatively little stow- 
age, to do great damage, and yet afford 
very little capital to go against, if she 
were estimated only at her registered 
tonnage, that is, her gross tonnage less 
her engine room. Injury might be in- 
flicted by a ship of little intrinsic value, 
which yet might be the property of an 
opulent owner, and it would be unjust 
that he should escape payment of the 
penalty. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, as to the 
likelihood of fraud to which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred, he did not see how 
that could be the case, as it was the Go- 
vernment that fixed the registered tonnage, 
and not the owners. The proposal of the 
Government appeared to be a complete 
departure from the basis of the Act of 
1853, which provided that the maximum 
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liability in the case of steamers as well as 
sailing vessels should be £15 per regis- 
tered ton. In the case of light dues and 
harbour dues steamers were taken accord- 
ing to their registered tonnage, and he 
did not see why that should not be done 
in the case of damage also. If the pre- 
sent proposal were adopted, it would have 
the effect of throwing impediments in the 
way of improving the engine-power of 
vessels. He had been informed that in 
the case of the Scotia her liability would 
be raised to £56,000 by the proposed 
change of the law, whereas at present it 
was £36,000, which was surely a suffi- 
cient liability for any damage that she 
might inflict. If it was thought proper 
that there should be a smaller liability in 
the case of a sailing vessel than a steamer, 
let it be on the registered tonnage. At 
the proper time he should be prepared to 
move words which would have the effect 
of making the liability of both classes of 
vessels depend on the registered tonnage. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON observed, that 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman proceeded upon the principle 
that they were increasing liability, which 
was not the case. By the common 
law the liability for damage was to be 
measured by the loss and injury sus- 
tained. They ought to be cautious in 
limiting liability, because it was from in- 
curring liability that persons were cau- 
tious, and owners took care to put their 
vessels in the charge of vigilant and care- 
ful persons. With regard to the Scotia, 
she would be liable, under the present law, 
to her full value, together with the value 
of the freight she was earning, and that 
would be considerably more than £56,000. 
Therefore the clause before the Committee 
would limit her liability instead of in- 
creasing it. But what would be the 
effect of adopting the registered tonnage 
in some cases? If a tugboat were to run 
down a valuable cargo of silk, ought the 
liability to extend to only £8 per ton on 
the registered tonnage? If the tugboat 
was of seventy tons, her registered tonnage 
would probably be only twenty tons. If 
taken on the gross tonnage, her liability 
would be eight times seventy, or £560. 
Ought it to be only eight times twenty, 
or £160, on the tonnage registered? Be- 
sides, it should be borne in mind that lia- 
bility was caused only by culpable neglect, 
and therefore the Committee should be 
very cautious in diminishing it. Lord 


Campbell’s Act left shipping, like rail- 
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ways, liable to an unlimited extent; the 
Merchant Shipping Act confined the lia- 
bility to the value of the ship and the 
freight, and now it was proposed that the 
owners should be liable for a sum estimat- 
ed on the gross tonnage of their vessels. 
There might, indeed, be a little increase 
of liability under the present scheme, as 
far as the owners of ships were concerned ; 
but that was quite right, because an 
old ship, or one of small value, might 
do great damage, and might belong to a 
wealthy owner or company. Ships of 
the largest tonnage were those which 
did the greatest damage, and therefore 
it was not unreasonable to give ships, as 
against one another, that amount of claim 
which depended on the tonnage. 

Srr HUGH CAIRNS said, he was asto- 
nished at the principle on which the right 
hon. Gentleman argued the question. The 
case of steam-tugs was exceptional. They 
were all engine room, and furnished no 
analogy for the principle when applied to 
passenger and cargo steam-ships. He 
simply asked the Committee to adhere to 
the principle laid down in the Act of 1853. 
All agreed that a limit of liability should 
be fixed, and, in his opinion, it was pro- 
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perly determined in the Act to which he 


referred. There was no connection be- 
tween railways and steam-vessels in the 
present instance. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the real question 
for consideration was the mode of ascer- 
taining the value of the ship. The prin- 
ciple hitherto adopted had been that the 
owner should be responsible to the full 
value of his ship. The Government did 
not intend to depart from that principle, 
but they endeavoured to find some rule 
by which the value could be ascertained. 
The measurement on the register was 
simply the carrying power of the vessel, 
and not its actual capacity. In the case 
of steamers, the more the engine room the 
less would be the value of the ship accord- 
ing to the system recommended by his 
hon. and learned Friend. He thought 
that the true basis on which to proceed 
was the entire capacity of the ship. The 
real difficulty, however, was that the ship- 
owner found himself responsible for the 
lives of his passengers: He took one pas- 
senger in the receipt of a large income— 
say £10,000, and another with £1,000 a 
year. They all paid the same passage 
money ; but if any accident happened, the 
shipowner found himself an assurer of 
the life of each passenger, according to 
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risks of which he had no knowledge. It 
seemed only reasonable, that if persons 
thought their lives of such extreme value, 
they should themselves assure them, and 
not call upon the shipowner to be the 
assurer because he happened to be the 
carrier. The shipowner ought, he con- 
tended, to be at liberty to limit his 
responsibility for each life on board his 
vessels. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, in the case of 
steamers carrying passengers it might be 
desirable that some limit should be fixed. 
But there were many steamers that never 
carried passengers at all, and it was hard 
that an absolute limit of £15 per ton 
should be fixed without allowing for the 
space for the engines. If a man made 
arrangements for expensive machinery, 
and allotted to it a sufficient space for its 
proper working, the practical effect of the 
Act would be to fine him for taking such 
precautions. He thanked the Govern- 
ment for the concessions which they had 
made in the case of sailing vessels, in re- 
ducing the liability from £15 to £8 per 
ton; but he thought they would do a 
grievous injustice if they exacted from the 
shipowner an amount of liability calculated 
on the gross tonnage of the ship, allow- 
ing nothing for the space occupied by the 
engines and machinery. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that he had no 
objection to the clause on principle, but 
he objected to its form, because it contained 
no apportionment of the £15 per ton— 
that was to say, it did not declare how 
much was to go where loss of life occurred, 
and how much where only loss of goods 
took place. There were no words in the 
clause which distributed the damage, and 
therefore the putting it into force would 
be attended with disputes and difficul- 
ties. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he agreed with those 
who thought that great injustice would be 
inflicted upon owners of steam-ships if the 
clause were persevered with, and it would 
also be injurious to the public, because a 
premium would really be put upon the 
diminution of engine power on board 
steamers. The result of an insufficiency 
of engine power had been proved in the 
case of the Royal Charter. 

Mr. MOFFATT urged, that the owners 
of steam shipping were somewhat hardly 
dealt with. He should ask the Committee 
to strike out the Amendment of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and revert to 
the original intention of the Bill. It was 
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proposed originally to have only such a 
rate of liability as would give something 
like a fixed value to each ship. It wasa 
fact patent to all that before the rupture 
of the United States the Americans were 
becoming the great carriers of emigrants, 
even to our own colonies; and within the 
next three years but little of that passenger 
traffic would have been left to English 
shipowners. The reason was that English 
shipowners were under heavier liabilities 
for loss or damage than those of any other 
nation. As to the conveyance of emi- 
grants, the American shipowners were 
under no restrictions whatever. The 
- dlause violated every previous agreement 
and understanding with regard to steam- 
ships. The measured tonnage differed 
from the registered tonnage, and in steam- 
ships a great portion of the carrying power 
was taken up by the engine. By his 
Amendment he simply proposed to give 
such a distinct definition of the liability as 
should represent an equal degree of it both 
for sailing ships and steamers. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the clause 
set up no new liability for shipowners. It 
should be borne in mind that there was 
a third party, the general public, whose 
interest they were also bound to consider. 
The liability could only arise in cases of 
culpable fault on the part of those who 
actually did the damage ; in that case the 
owners were, in accordance with the gene- 
ral law of the country, liable for the acts 
of their servants. The Bill did, to a great 
extent, limit the liability of shipowners. 
Tt was a question of degree ; many per- 
sons objected to any limitation at all. The 
principle of unlimited liability had been 
broken in upon, and the Government had 
now made a further reduction in the 
amount of it; but, on the whole, he 
thought they had gone as far as they 
ought to in justice to the public. By 
placing the particular amount on the ton- 
nage of the ship they did away with all 
differences between the liability of a valu- 
able ship and of a ship of comparatively 
small value, and they also carried out the 
unanimous recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mx. COLLIER said, the question was, 
upon what principle would they make a 
distinction between steamships and sailing 
vessels? The proposal of the President 
of the Board of Trade offered a premium 
to shipowners to diminish the engine room, 
and he thought. the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast (Sir H. 
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Cairns) the better and more acceptable of 
the two. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act entailed a statutable liability 
upon shipowners of which they had no idea 
at the time, and it was proposed to miti- 
gate it. It was mitigated in 1856, and 
it was now proposed to carry the mitigation 
further. All parties agreed that it was 
reasonable to do so. But the proposal of 
the President of the Board of Trade was 
to put an equal value upon all ships per 
ton, because they did not want bad ships 
at sea, forgetting that there were different 
classes of ships. It was clear that the 
large class of sailing ships and steam-ships 
had been well looked after, in contradis- 
tinction, not to the old and bad, but to 
the small and valuable ships. Steam-ships 
were worth more per ton, taking class for 
class, than sailing ships; but, instead of 
putting more liability on steam-ships and 
less on sailing ships, the President of the 
Board of Trade accommodated matters by 
a new system of measurement for steam- 
ships. There was no principle in what 
they were about. Whether rough justice 
or rough injustice would be done he did 
not pretend to say, but he rather thought 
that rough injustice would be done to the 
humbler class of shipowners—men who 
owned coasting vessels of from 100 to 200 
tons. 

Mr. J. C. EWART said, he concurred in 
the opinion that a positive premium would 
be offered to give as little steam power 
as possible. He also thought that the 
clause would inflict gross injustice, and 
he therefore hoped the Committee would 
support the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, it 
was admitted that the liability of the 
shipowners ought to be limited, and it 
seemed to him a reasonable principle to 
regulate the liability according to the 
value of the ship. The difference be- 
tween sailing ships and steam-vessels was 
obvious. In the one case the whole space 
was available for freight, while in the 
other a considerable portion was occupied 
by the machinery. It was for the interest 
of the public that the machinery of steam- 
vessels should be of adequate power, and 
therefore he hoped the Amendment would 
be agreed to. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS observed, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had several 
times stated that the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1860 was in favour of the pre- 
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visions in the Bill. He differed from the 
right hon. Gentleman, and would read 
the recommendation of the Committee— 

“ At present the law inflicts a heavier punish- 
ment upon the owner of the vessel best adapted 
to provide (from her superior construction) for 
the safety of passengers ; and the responsibility of 
the owner actually increases with the increased 
means he employs for the health, safety, and 
comfort of those who embark in his vessel. Your 
Committee are therefore of opinion that an abso- 
lute sum of £15 per ton gross register—[that 
meant registered tonnage without deduction]— 
should be established as the definite value of the 
ship, and that all consideration of freight should 
be excluded,” 


There was but one register of tonnage, 
the gross tonnage alone was registered. 
He insisted that the Committee’s Report 
was in favour of his Amendment. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he dif- 
fered from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in the construction he had placed 
upon the Report of the Committee. If 
the Committee meant the registered ton- 
nage only, they would have said so; but 
the terms used were the “ gross registered 
tonnage.”” Why was the word “ gross” 
used, except as embodying a meaning dif- 
ferent to that of “net”? Did any one 
suppose that a steamer was not worth 
more than £8 a ton on her gross tonnage, 
though that was the proposed limit of 
liability? The proposal made in the Bill 
reduced the liability below the limit fixed 
by the Committee; but the Amendment 
would restrict that liability further, and to 
an extent which was not consistent with 
the public interest. They were asked to 
take the registered tonnage of steam-ships, 
though the engines occupied perhaps half 
the room, and whilst in the case of sailing 
ships the liability was £8 a ton upon the 
whole of the tonnage of the ship. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he held that 
what the steam shipowners required was 
not exemption from liability, but that the 
liability should be a fair one. Take the 
Holyhead vessels: was there any analogy 
between them and the ordinary Cork 
carrying ships, and was it fair to make 
one of those vessels, one half of which 
was necessarily engine room, liable to the 
same extent as the others? The result of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal would 
be to induce the owners of these packets 
to reduce the motive power, in order to 
reduce the engine room chargeable as 
tonnage, and the public would suffer in 
proportion. 

Str HUGH CAIRNS said, he joined 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman as to 
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the meaning of the Committee in their 
Report. The Committee agreed, that in- 
stead of taking the actual value of the 
ship, a certain sum for registered tonnage 
should be fixed, so as to be fair between 
the shipowner and the public; and that 
was, indeed, suggested by Mr. Farrar, an 
officer of the Board of Trade, who must 
have known very well what he meant 
when he spoke of registered tonnage. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
desire hon. Members to recollect that the 
question related not merely to the amount 
of registered tonnage, but to the pecu- 
niary rate per ton. The Committee re- 
commended an absolute rate of £15 per 
ton; but while retaining that sum where 
life was in question, he had reduced it to 
£8 for goods. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman had completely 
changed his ground. He first said that 
he supported the recommendation of the 
Committee, and then departed from it. He 
believed the shipping interest preferred 
the proposition of the Committee without 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. 

Mr. MOFFATT complained that the 
right hon. Gentleman had departed from 
the proposal he formerly made to the ship- 
owners to fix the rate at £15 per ton, 
allowing a deduction of a third for engine 
room. 

Mr. LAIRD said, that the proposal 
inade by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade was made 
in a confidential conversation; it was not 
accepted by the representatives of the 
shipping interest; and he thought it 
ought not to be used upon the present 
occasion against the right hon. Gentleman. 
He hoped, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not make the charge 
upon the gross tonnage, as he proposed to 
do. 


Question, ‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and negatived. 

Words added. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add the words “ in the case of sailing ships, 
and in the case of steam ships the gross tonnage 
without deduction on account of engine room ; in 
the case of any Foreign ship which has been or 
can be measured according to British Law, the 
tonnage as ascertained by such measurement 
shall, for the purposes of this Section, be deemed 
to be the tonnage of such ship; in the case of 
any Foreign ship which has not been and cannot 
be measured under British Law, the Surveyor 
General of Tonnage in the United Kingdom, and 
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the chief measuring officer in any British posses- 
sion abroad, shall, on receiving from or by direc- 
tion of the Court hearing the case, such evidence 
concerning the dimensions of the ship as it may 
be found practicable to furnish, give a certificate 
under his hand, stating what would, in his opi- 
nion, have been the tonnage of such ship if she 
had been duly measured according to British Law, 
and the tonnage so stated in such certificate shall, 
for the purposes of this Section, be deemed to be 
the tonnage of such ship.” 


Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he would 
propose his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

By leaving out the words “in the case of sail- 
ing ships, and in the case of steam ships gross 
tonnage witbout deduction on account of engine 
room.” 


Mz. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
Committee having agreed to the rate of 
£8 per ton, he could not assent to re- 
ducing the amount of the tonnage charge- 
able. The existing liability of the Sco- 
tia steamer for goods was upwards of 
£100,000; his Amendment would reduce 
it to £56,000; and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Amendment upon his Amend- 
ment would reduce it to £30,000. Rather 
than agree to the omission of these words 
he would prefer the rejection of the clause. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that singular 
misconception had prevailed in the Com- 
mittee on the whole subject, according to 
his view of the meaning of the words 
“registered tonnage.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he could 
not understand the great tenderness which 
hon. Gentlemen seemed to feel for steam- 
ships causing damage to other ships 
which they met. If he were not officially 
connected with his right hon. Friend, but 
were exercising an independent judgment 
on his preposal, he should say that that 
proposal failed in this, that the true prin- 
ciple which ought to be applied to da- 
mage done by steam-vessels or any other 
instruments conducted by man must be 
the value of the damage done—not the 
quality or the value of the instrument 
causing it. If there was any fault in the 
proposal of his right hon. Friend, it was 
that it went too far in mitigation of the 
liability of steam-ships for damage, and 
he hoped that the House would not do 
anything so manifestly unjust as still 
further to limit their responsibility. 





Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 
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The Committee divided:—Ayes 103; 
Noes 90 : Majority 13. 


Mr. MOFFATT moved to add the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“Nor shall such damages, in each case of loss 
of life or personal injury, exceed £100 for each 
first-class, £80 for each second-class, and £50 
for each third-class passenger.” 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that he 
did not know by what means the hon. 
Member had arrived at his estimate of the 
value of the life of first-class passengers, 
and at the conclusion that it never would 
be worth more than £100 in any case. 
He could not agree to any such proposal ; 
but he must leave damages to be assessed 
by juries according to the laws of the 
country, without laying down any ar- 
bitrary rule. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 53 agreed to. 


Clause 61 (Legal Procedure). 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he pro- 
posed to retain the clause. It was a mere 
question of saving a little to the public 
without diminishing the efficiency with 
which proceedings under the Act would 
be carried on. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wanted to 
know why a clerk of the Customs was to 
be at liberty to come into any record court 
in the kingdom, and prosecute in cases of 
misdemeanour under the Act, instead of a 
solicitor or barrister. He thought that 
the party under such circumstances wov'd 
not have fair play afforded him. A mere 
clerk might do that which a professional 
man would not dare to do. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would let 
those prosecutions be conducted as they 
had hitherto been. The number of mis- 
demeanours created by the Act was 
enormous, and it appeared to him that the 
power proposed to be given by the clause 
was monstrous, and contrary to the ordi- 
nary rules of justice. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
coincided with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire in his ob- 
jection to the principle involved in the 
clause. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he con- 
fessed he had no particular predilection 
for the clause, but it was intended by 
it only to enact what had been enacted 
in the Customs Consolidation Act. He 
would not, however, press the clause. 
Clause negatived. 
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. Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he pro-! be provided for testing anchors and chains 


posed to leave out:the 47th clause, and to 
insert another in its stead, to give sum- 
mary jurisdiction to two justices of the 
peace in salvage cases, and to prevent 
unnecessary appeals and litigation. 

_ Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
the clause ought to be framed so as to give 
the magistrates an option whether they 
would act or not in cases of the kind. As 
the clause stood it was to be in the power 
of the Secretary of State to appoint the 
rota which was to try these cases. 

Str HENRY STRACEY said, that the 
jurisdiction of the two justices had been 
found to work well, and he did not expect 
more appeals than formerly under this 
clause. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he 
thought the Home Secretary would not 
appoint a justice without his consent. 
But he would confer with his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State ; and if a 
few words could be added to effect the 
purpose, it should be done, and the amend- 
ed clause brought up on the Report. 

Clause agreed to. 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
wished to move the following clause :— 


“That on and after the 1st day of January, 

1863, all chain-cables, and anchors bought or sold 
for use on board British ships registered in the 
United Kingdom, shall be impressed with an offi- 
cial proof-mark as evidence of having been sub- 
jected to an authorized proof equal to the tensile 
strain applied by Admiralty regulations to all 
cables and anchors used in the Royal Navy ; the 
Board of Trade to be empowered to make such 
rules and regulations thereon as may from time to 
time appear necessary to insure the general effi- 
ciency of ships’ ground-takle ; to grant licences 
to public and corporate bodies; to apply the re- 
quired test and authorized proof to all such cables 
and anchors ; to impress a proof mark, and to 
give proof certificates thereof for production when 
required.” 
He had that evening presented a petition 
from a large number of public companies, 
shipowners, insurance companies, and 
others in favour of the clause. The Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s were constructing test- 
ing machines with an intention of impos- 
ing the test upon all ships coming under 
this regulation. 

Mrz. MILNER GIBSON said, he feared 
it would be considered very vexatious to 
the merchant service if no ship of any 
kind should be permitted to purchase 
cables unless marked with a proof mark. 
But, at any rate, before they were pre- 
vented from so doing, machinery ought to 





in all parts of the kingdom. The Board 
of Trade would likewise have duties im. 
posed upon them which, as at present ad- 
vised, they did not think they could wel] 
perform. 

Mr. HUTT said, that as a Member of 
the Select Committee which sat upon the 
subject, he wished to remind the hon, 
Member that the Committee had been 
very unwilling to recommend any com- 
pulsory measures. He could only say that 
the information which reached him with 
regard to the intentions of the Committee 
of Lloyd’s differed very much from that 
which had been received by the hon. 
Member. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
was willing to withdraw the clause for the 
present, but, at the same time, he would 
state his intention of submitting it again 
in an amended form upon the bringing up 
of the report. 

Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. MOFFATT said, he would move 
the addition of the following clause, to fol- 
low Clause 52 :— 

“ Insurances effected against any or all of the 
events enumerated in the Section last preceding 
= be invalid by reason of the nature of the 
risk. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, his objec- 
tion to the clause was, that all the risks 
referred to were provided for by the law 
as it stood. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL wished 
to caution the Committee against idly in- 
troducing a clause of the description pro- 
posed, which would only have the effect 
of throwing doubt on the existing law. 

Mr. HENLEY suggested that the clause 
should be withdrawn, and that the Go- 
vernment should take the best advice be- 
tween that time and the report whether 
the law was uncertain or not. He (Mr. 
Henley) had heard that the law upon the 
subject was at present doubtful. 

Mr. AYRTON observed, that the doubt 
arose from the possible want of interest in 
the person insuring, and that some de- 
claratory enactment perhaps ought to be 
passed to prevent open insurances on the 
lives of persons in whom the insurers had 
no interest. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
concurred with the opinion of the Solicitor 
General that there was no doubt in the 
world about the fact that the clause was 
uncalled for. _ 

Mx. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
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take the recommendation of the right hon. 
Member for Oxford, and consider the clause 
before the bringing up of the report. 

Clause postponed. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Friday, and to be printed 
[Bill 136]. 


COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) BILL, 
[pitt No. 122.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he under- 
stood that the Bill not only altered the 
mode of examining the assistant county 
surveyors, but transferred their appoint- 
ment from the grand juries to the Lord 
Lieutenant. He hoped that part of the 
Bill would be expunged. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the simple 
object of the Bill was to alter the ex- 
isting system of examining county sur- 
veyors. He would take care that the 
clause complained of by his hon. Friend 
should be amended. 
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portion of the Bill to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had called attention. At 
the same time, he thought that the other 
portion, which related to the transfer of 
the examinations of surveyors to the Civil 
Service Commissioners, might be beneficial. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY complained 
of the uncertainty which prevailed as to 
the hour when [Irish business would 
come on. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.’’ 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he would ex- 
press a hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Ireland would give 
a distinct assurance that he was prepared 
to adopt the suggestion made by the right 
hon. Member for Kerry, and withdraw 
that portion of the Bill to which he had 
raised objection. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL said, he would 
strike out the objectionable clause. 
| Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
| Bill read 2°, and committed for Thursday. 





| Tfouse adjourned at a quarter before 


Lorpv NAAS said, he objected to that 


Two o'clock, 











